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LETTERS 


Inspecting  Iraq 

It  is  peculiar  that  alter  all  of  the 
striking  parallels  Lewis  H.  L  t pi i , i n i 
notes  between  the  ruinous  errors  of 
Athens  and  the  errors  that  the  Rush 
Administration  is  ahout  to  make 
["The  Road  to  Babylon,"  October 
2002],  he  does  not  see  in  Iraqi  oil  re- 
serves the  modern-day  equivalent  of 
"the  harbors  of  Sicily  and  the  wealth 
of  Carthage."  To  update  a  political 
observation  from  the  time  of  the  first 
Persian  Cult  War:  if  Iraq's  primary 
export  were  broccoli,  the  United 
States  government  would  not  care 
about  Saddam  I  lussein. 

(  'hris  Ronk 
Rn  >oklyn 


Lewis  H.  Lapham  deconstructed 
with  clarity  the  Rush-Cheney  argu- 
ment concerning  the  imminent  in- 
vasion of  Iraq.  He  also,  however, 
permitted  his  personal  animus  to 
shine  through  in  one  comment.  I  Ic 
lumps  Israeli  prime  minister  Ariel 
Sharon  in  with  unelected  or  suspi- 
ciously elected  despots.  Although 
Lapham  may  not  agree  with 
Sharon's  policies,  the  prime  minister 

1  larper's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  response. 
Please  address  mad  to  Letters.  Harper's 
Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  NY 
10012.  or  email  us  at  leuers@harpers.org. 
Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  published,  ami 
all  letters  are  subject  to  editing.  Volume  pre- 
cludes individual  acknowledgment. 


does  not  rule  with  absolute  pov\ 
he  is  answerable  to  members  of 
Knesset  and  to  the  people  of  his 
tion.  Those  who  disagree  with  1 
do  not  find  themselves  lined  up 
fore  a  firing  squad  or  unaccounta  v 
disappearing.  This  cannot  be  saic 
others  on  Lapham's  list. 

Michael  I  lalperin 
Sherman  Oaks,  (  lalif. 
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Lewis  H.  Lapham  suggests  t 
"Saddam  doesn't  sponsor  AI  Qa< 
(or  any  other  terrorist  brigades  t 
have  asked  him  for  money  and 
plosives  over  the  last  eleven  year 
On  the  contrary,  over  the  past  Iv 
years  Saddam  Hussein  has  dist 
guished  himself  as  one  of  the  m 
committed  benefactors  of  Hamas,  | 
lamic  Jihad,  and  several  smal 
Palestinian  terrorist  organizatio 
He  has  trained  their  operativ 
funded  their  terror  missions,  and 
warded  their  families  (for  their  "h 
sacrifices")  with  large  sums  of  mij 
ey.  Clearly,  Mr.  Lapham  is  eit 
disingenuous  or  mistaken. 

Yehonatxm  ( )oher\ 
Los  Angeles 


There  are  moments  up  here  in 
chilly  north  called  Canada  wf  \\ 
some  of  us  wonder  if  we're  not  a  li  V 
too  close  to  the  insanity  down  act  » 
the  border.  Rut  when  we  are  trea 
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;uch  a  delightful  example  of  Amer- 
n  intelligence — Lewis  Lapham's 
xle,  not  the  CIA — it  makes  us  feel 
ure  that,  yes,  there  are  full-fledged, 
i-notch,  functioning  brains  below 
Forty-ninth  Parallel.  Would  that 
y  were  in  politics. 

kota  Hamilton 
ncouver,  B.C.,  Canada 

dible  Sigh 

^ewis  H.  Lapham's  reflection  on 
limits  of  our  language  and  nation 
the  anniversary  of  September  1 1 
s  entitled  "Audible  Silence" 
itebook,  November  2002],  but  it 
>uld  have  been  called  "Audible 
h."  The  somewhat  pious,  defeated 
gnation  that  spills  from  this  trea- 
and  others  by  Lapham  is  discour- 
ng,  perhaps  because  it  is  so  pre- 
snt.  More  frustrating  than  the 
?eted,  test-marketed  media  cover- 
:  of  "Yo-Yo  Ma  Does  Ground 
o,"  to  which  Lapham  so  skillfully 
udes,  is  the  intellectual  echo 
imber  that  diagnoses  ad  nauseum 
h  nary  a  cure. 

n  Sullivan 
speth,  N.Y. 

;w  Plan,  Old  Goal 

David  Armstrong's  examination 
the  vice  president's  defense  plan 
'ick  Cheney's  Song  of  America," 
rober  2002]  fails  to  mention  one 
lificant  detail.  Cheney's  plan  is 
hing  more  than  an  updated  ver- 
n  of  an  old  American  heresy 
ied  Manifest  Destiny.  The  objec- 
;  of  Manifest  Destiny  has  always 
:n  to  allow  God-fearing  Anglo- 
con  males  to  monopolize  wealth 
1  rule  the  world  as  their  birth- 
it.  Colin  Powell  is  merely  an  in- 
iment  to  help  reach  that  goal. 

ry  Boudreau 
i  Antonio 

cognitive  Dissonance 

illen  Ullman,  in  her  quest  to 
ve  the  fruitlessness  of  artificial- 
elligence  and  artificial-life  re- 
'ch  ["Programming  the  Post-Hu- 
!:,"  October  2002],  gives  humans 
I  our  mammalian  brethren  too 
:h  credit.  She  writes: 
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/\  single  dram  of  the  ten-year-old  Glenmorangie 


may  reveal  as  many  as  thirty  distinct  nuances  of 


flavour  and  fragrance.  Traces  of  citrus,  a  hint 


of  vanilla,  and  a  subtle  floral  aroma  are  readily 


apparent.  Equally  so,  the  joyful  realization 


that  to  discern  the  remaining  twenty-seven  nuances 


may  require  a  bit  more  than  a  single  dram. 
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c\l  esseLiitcU  tied*: 


Yen  mi,  lu\M!X  Winston, 
Jtiu  iSiickuiaii,  BalligLMiiiiipli 


I  his  is  the  "magical  quality" — mutual 
recognition,  the  moment  when  two 
creatures  recognize  each  oilier  from 
among  all  others.  This  is  what  we  call 
"presence"  in  anothei  creature:  the 
fact  that  n  knows  us,  and  knows  we 
know  it  in  turn.  Il  that  other  being 
were  just  a  trick,  nisi  the  product  oi  a 
set  oi  mechanisms,  sou  would  t it i ilk 
that  snakes  could  make  this  recogni- 
tion, or  paramec  ta,  or  lizards,  or  fish. 

In  fact,  many  species  of  birds,  fish, 
and  reptiles  can  recognize  specific  in- 
dividuals; this  ability  is  essential  to 
monogamy  and  a  host  ol  other  impor- 
tant relationships.  Although  biology 
still  lias  much  to  learn  in  ibis  arena, 
we  are  beginning  to  understand  more 
about  animals'  capacity  for  visual  and 
acoustic  recognition.  Some  birds  use 
ultraviolet  vision  to  distinguish  be- 
tween individuals,  and  others  rely  on 
distinct  voices.  A  few  biologists  even 
argue  that  wasps  recognize  one  anoth- 
er not  sunply  through  chemical  clues 
but  by  the  varied  patterning  on  their 
beads  and  bodies. 

( Christopher  Reiger 

Via  email 

When  I  was  a  student  in  biology, 
ps)  <  hology,  and  educ  al  ion  at  (  !ot 
nell  University  in  the  1980s,  it  was 
standard  for  introductory  textbook 
chapters  in  each  of  these  disciplines 
to  present  a  section  showing  bow  we 
have  always  sought  to  model  the 
mind  alter  the  technology  of  the 
day:  book,  machine,  computer, 
rhat's  what  each  oi  the  technologi- 
cal parallels  were:  models  —  or 
metaphors,  as  those  from  the  murk- 
ier hallways  i  ii  the  a<  ademy  might 
call  them.  Each  model  provided  an- 
other way  of  looking  at  the  vast 
complexity  oi  human  behavior,  and 
thai  perspective  provided  just  a  little 
more  insight.  So  tt  has  been  with  as- 
tonishment thai  I  have  watc  hed  out 
culture  reduce  the  vast  complexity 
and  beauty  ol  human  behavior  to  the 
limitations  of  rational  thought  vis-a- 
vis our  mosl  recent  technological 
model  I  join  Ellen  I  lllman  in  her 
"round-and-round  hum.''  By  mistak- 
ing the  model  for  the  thing  itself,  we 
are  indeed  missing  something:  pretty 
mm  h  the  whole  point,  I  would  say. 

C  Carolyn  A/mum 
Portland,  Oreg. 
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Ellen  U 1 1  man  could  have 
stered  her  claims  about  the  sta 
cognitive  science  by  mentionin; 
currenl  dominant  resean  h  pro) 
Eac  h  yeat  millions  ol  dollai  i  il 
lie  funds  are  spent  to  isolate  f 
Ions  mec  ban i sins  within  the  bra  - 
not  only  the  "God  module"  anclB 
"sell  module"  but  also  the  "namitt 
fruits  and  vegetables  module."  lo| 
nitive  science  has  pursued  the  Ii 
that  anything  we  conceive  of  cafl 
found  to  reside  happily  in  its  mm 
loc  at  ion  or  collec  tion  ol  loi  at  uJ 
inside  I  be  brain.  I  here  is  a  pu:  r 
aspect  to  this  research,  howevew 
practitioners  widely  acknowlAj 
that  the  available  research  met  >i 
canni  it  a<  hie\  e  I  he  imagined  go  s 

Guy  Van  ( hden 
Program  1  Erector 
I  him. in  l  \  ignit ion  and  Percepit ii 
National  Science  Foundation 
Arlington,  Va. 


No  one  who  knows  Douglas 
stadter  or  his  work  will  be  abl 
disc ern  any  resemblance  to  hit 
the  perverse  depiction  of  a  gro 
w  ishtul  c  omputer  scientist  u 
tached  to  humanity  thai  Ellen 

man,  apparently  ileal  to  humor, 
sents  in  her  "report."  An  ar 
composer,  critic,  mat  hematic 
phil< isopher,  physic  isl ,  and  i  rat 
tor  (to  c  ne  but  a  few  oi  his  o 
salienl  achievements),  Hofstadt 
one  ol  the  most  fully  hum. in  be 
imaginable,  and  perhaps  no  on< 
written  more  profoundly  and  I 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1  v  ol  what  il  means  to  be 
ma n.  Certainly  no  one  is  n 
aware  oi  how  far  present  efforts 
from  creating  soulful  robots:  ui 
peac  hably  modest  about  his 
(superb)  research,  he  has  long  1 
critical  of  huge  and  overst. 
claims  made  by  i  he  cognit  ive 
ences.  Indeed,  Ullman's  insist 
on  "the  c  entrali  ty  of  idem  1 1  y 
sentience,  on  the  inseparabilit 
intelligence  from  "needs,  des 
motivat  ions,  fears,  threats,  com 
mem ,  suffering,"  and  even  som 
her  comments  on  the  limitatior 
present  efforts,  read  as  il  they  \ 
i  nhbed  from  I  lofstadter's  writ  uv 

\tij  Rafay 
Seattle 
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I  am  not  surprised  that  Ellen  Ull- 
ian  settles  on  communication  as 

ciaVtininu  characteristic  ol  human- 
/,  considering  that  she  is  primarily 
H  author.  Computer  scientists  set- 
\\  on  logic.  One  wonders  whether 
■chef  would  conclude  that  creation 
ad  appreciation  of  taste  and  texture 
<e  what  separate  humans  from  black 
oles. 

iatthew  Lohbihlcr 
oronto 

i  Innatural  Selection 

The  often  subtle  lorces  thai  are 
ishing  agriculture  away  from  natur- 
ecosystems  are  highlighted,  per- 
kps  inadvertently,  in  your  fine  Oc- 
her  issue.  Whereas  your  opening 
fading,  "The  Cow  Tipping  Point," 
akes  a  strong  case  against  turning 
od  into  an  industrial,  technologi- 
1  product,  the  Reading  that  follows 
"Passed  By  a  Hair,"  does  the  very 
iposite.  It  reads  as  a  horror  story  ol 
ontamination"  in  our  food.  Insect 
irts,  larvae,  rot,  mold,  eggs — ugh. 


hut  people  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  Those  oi  us  who  grow  food 
ourselves  and  harvest  nature's  wild 
tare  know  that  food  is  hilly  entwined 
in  our  ecosystem.  I  lealthy  food  has 
hugs  in  it.  Nature  is  a  well  mixed, 
interconnected  riot.  Our  desire  for 
"pure"  lood  drives  the  industrializa- 
tion of  agriculture  just  as  much  as 
corporate  greed  does. 
Barry  Saxifrage 
Cortes  Island,  B.C.,  Canada 

Ri^ht  on  Track.7 

As  much  as  I  enjoyed  reading 
John  Jeremiah  Sullivan's  article  on 
horse  racing  ["Horseman,  Pass  By," 
October |,  1  was  IrustraleJ  by  his  per- 
petuation ol  the  myth  thai  injured 
racehorses  are  "shot  between  the 
eyes."  I  have  worked  in  the  racing 
industry  for  twenty-live  years,  the 
last  fifteen  of  which  have  been  spent 
as  a  regulatory  veterinarian  whose 
job  it  is  to  attend  to  injured  horses, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  horses  are 
not  shot  to  death  at  the  racetrack. 


Rather,  an  overdose  ol  a  barbiturate 
is  administered,  just  as  is  done  in  a 
veterinarian's  office  w  hen  a  Jog  or 
cat  is  put  to  sleep.  Il  Sullivan  bail 

taken  the  lime  to  speak  to  any  ol  the 

veterinarians  at  Belmont  Park, 
rather  than  to  stablehands  and  secu- 
rity guards,  be  could  hav  e  found  this 
out,  as  well  as  (he  late  ol  tin-  injured 
horses  he  ment  ii  >ned. 

Jo<m  I  )'/\/())i~o,  DVM 
Newark,  Del. 

I  bere  is  .1  misstatement  in  John 
Jeremiah  Sullivan's  superb  article. 
Sullivan  writes,  "Secretariat  ran  a 
few  unite  races  alter  the  Belmont, 
winning  all  but  one."  In  fact,  subse- 
quent to  the  Belmont,  Secretarial 
ran  second  to  Onion  in  the  Whitney 
and  to  Prove  Out  in  the  Woodward. 

G.  W.  Helfrich 
Brunswick,  Maine 
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Greenfield's  review  of  The  Forgotten 
Memoir  of  John  Knox:  A  Year  in  the 
Life  of  a  Supreme  Court  Clerk  in  FDR's 
Washington  ["A  Hero  to  His  Valet," 
November  2002].  My  guess  would  be 
that  Di^'s  and  Parker,  Justice 
McReynolds's  African- American  em- 
ployees, actually  used  the  code  term 
"pussy  fellow"  for  McReynolds,  not 
"Pussywillow,"  and  that  they  referred 
to  Knox  himself  as  "shoo-fly  nix,"  not 
the  unaccountable  term  "Shoe- 
fenicks."  A  "nix"  is  a  nothing  or  no- 
body. When  baseball  players  in  the 
nineteenth  century  made  an  error, 
they  used  the  expression  "shoo-fly." 

D.W.  Brown 
Marietta,  Ga. 

Nowhere  Men 

I  admired  Cristina  Nehring's  essay 
on  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay's  poetry 
and  life,  and  her  assessment  of  cur- 
rent poetry  criticism  ["Last  the 
Night,"  July  2002].  I  agree  with  her 
view  of  Milan  Kundera's  latest  novel 
["The  Unbearable  Slightness,"  No- 
vember 2002],  but  less  so  with  her 
view  of  Kundera's  oeuvre.  First,  Kun- 
dera  owes  his  critical  and  commer- 
cial success  in  the  West  not  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  so  very  different  but  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  always  been  so 
familiar  and  mainstream,  delivering 
all  the  characteristics  commonly 
equated  in  the  West  with  novels  or 
prose:  fast-paced  plots,  intriguing 
characters,  love  triangles  or  quadran- 
gles, and,  of  course,  plenty  of  sex. 
Kundera  adds  to  these  recognizable 
patterns  just  the  right  amount  of  lo- 
cal color  in  the  shape  of  different  lo- 
calities, exotic  names,  "Central  Eu- 
ropean" reflexivity,  and  now  almost 
mythical  references  to  Communist 
or  post-Communist  worlds.  More 
genuinely  unique  East  European 
writers,  such  as  Yugoslav  Danilo  Kis 
or  Czech  Bohumil  Hrabal  or  the  re- 
cent Hungarian  Nobel  laureate  Imre 
Kertesz,  who  work  outside  of  the  cat- 
egories thought  of  as  appropriate  in 
creative-writing  programs,  have  not 
achieved  anything  equivalent  to  the 
critical  or  popular  recognition  Kun- 
dera has.  Hrabal's  little  masterpiece, 
Too  Loud  a  Solitude  (1976),  for  ex- 
ample, is  one  long,  lonely  reflection 
by  the  operator  of  a  wastepaper- 


compacting  machine  and  has  al 
nothing  that  serves  a  "purpos 
terms  of  plot  or  character  rev 
tion."  It  has  only  language,  vo 
meaning — and  a  wholly  transfer 
tive  effect  on  the  reader. 

Gordana  P.  Crnkovie 
Seattle 


In  making  up  for  the  fact  that  n 
lan  Kundera  "has  gone  unskewqs 
by  feminists"  in  recent  literary  hifb 
ry,  Cristina  Nehring  ignores  all 
female  characters  in  his  novels  w 
aren't  ridiculed  or  humiliated,  orle 
in  humiliating  situations  but  n 
serve  their  dignity,  and  who  i 
much  more  central  to  Kunde  h 
themes  than  Helena,  the  exarrl 
Nehring  employs  from  The  Jd». 
they  include  Lucie,  the  angel  of  pi- 
ty in  The  Joke;  Sabina  the  sex  d|j 
dess  and  the  good-hearted  Terai,: 
both  from  The  Unbearable  Lightiss 
of  Being.  Nehring  ignores,  as  wit, 
the  male  characters  who  are  hurrjt'l 
ated  or  appear  ridiculous:  Sabujn 
lover  Franz,  who  is  a  ridiculous  cHlN 
acter  by  nature,  and  Ludvik,  the  am 
tral  character  of  The  Joke ,  on  whH 
the  joke  is  really  played  and  wh'ie 
pathetic  attempt  at  revenge  is  le 
novel's  central  humiliation. 


Boris  Knezevic 
Portland,  Oreg. 


I  suggest  to  Cristina  Nehring  t'lt 
feminists  are  not  falling  shorts)! 
their  duty  because  "Kundera  lis 
gone  unskewered."  Feminists  are  I 
ing  their  job,  for  Nehring  has  I 
quired  the  intellectual  tools  to  «• 
tique  him.  With  a  few  t housad 
years  of  misogyny  in  literature  M 
politics  to  discuss,  we  just  hadn't  1  Ifi 
around  to  Kundera. 

Barb  Webb 
Toronto 


Correction 

Guy  Davenport's  review  of  Hen  k 
Grynberg's  book  Drohobycz,  Dro*- 
bycz  [New  Books,  November  20|| 
contained  a  factual  error.  BrujS 
Schulz  was  not  Grynberg's  woodwc:- 
ing  teacher  but  the  teacher  of  i 
Leopold  Lustig,  on  whose  life  the  t 
story  is  based.  We  regret  the  enor. 
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NOTEBOOK 

When  in  Rome 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


"he  road  of  excess  leads  to  the  palace  of 
Asdom. 

—William  Blake 


uring  the  months  prior  to  last 
November's  congressional  elections 
he  apostles  of  American  empire  tend- 
d  to  confine  their  enthusiasms  to  for- 
ign-policy  journals  funded  by  the  re- 
actionary heirs  to  handsome  beer  or 
eal-estate  fortunes.  It  wasn't  that  the 
oices  in  the  prophetic  wilderness 
loubted  the  truth  of  their  revelation. 
)nly  a  blind  Arab  could  fail  to  notice 
he  weight  of  the  country's  military 
jxower  or  the  scale  of  its  economy,  but 
he  blunt  statement  of  imperialist  pur- 
>ose  risked  the  raising  of  alarm  among 
'Oters  still  attached  to  their  belief  in 
uch  a  thing  as  a  democratic  republic. 
Although  both  harmless  and  naive, 
he  belief  retained  a  sentimental  val- 
e  within  the  history  departments  of 
>bscure  New  England  universities,  and 
day  bother  to  disturb  people  content 
vith  their  keepsake  memories  of 
Tiomas  Jefferson  and  the  comforts  of 
heir  colonial  pewter? 
i  The  election  results  opened  the  en- 
elopes  of  candor.  The  Republican 
'arty  added  the  capture  of  the  Con- 
fess to  its  possession  of  the  White 
House  and  the  Supreme  Court,  thus 
hifting  the  de  facto  imbalance  of  pow- 
'  r  further  to  the  evangelical  right;  soon 
fterward  the  United  Nations  resolved 
|o  disarm  Saddam  Hussein  on  terms 
ri|  ncompassing  the  submission  of  the 
vjiecurity  Council  to  the  will  of  the 
>|Jnited  States.  Even  the  blind  Arabs 
yi  ould  read  the  handwriting  on  the 
rralace  wall,  and  the  prophets  of  the 
|  'ax  Americana  issued  forth  into  the 
Jight  of  the  received  wisdom.  By  the 
ime  the  balloons  were  in  the  streets  for 


the  Macy's  Thanksgiving  Day  Parade, 
they  were  giving  interviews  to  Time 
magazine,  touring  the  television  talk- 
show  circuit  with  their  collection  of 
analogies  between  the  glory  of  the 
Bush  Administration  and  the  grandeur 
that  was  Rome.  The  good  news  was 
not  slow  in  coming  to  the  conference 
rooms  in  Washington  and  the  dinner 
tables  of  New  York.  State  Department 
functionaries  studying  trays  of  smoked 
salmon  spoke  of  sending  the  82nd  Air- 
borne Division  to  punish  insolent  bar- 
barians not  only  in  the  deserts  of 
Mesopotamia  but  also  in  the  forests  of 
Illyricum  and  the  mountains  of 
Cyrene;  patrician  lawyers  gazing  from 
high  windows  into  the  darkness  of 
Central  Park  mentioned  the  imminent 
passage  of  new  federal  regulations 
(apropos  the  penal  system  and  the  tax 
code)  intended  to  impose  on  America's 
plebeian  rabble  a  long-overdue  regime 
change  equivalent  to  the  military  oc- 
cupation of  Iraq;  trend-setting  pub- 
lishers in  Greenwich  Village,  alert  to 
a  revived  interest  in  the  Emperor  Cae- 
sar Augustus,  commissioned  new  bi- 
ographies amplifying  Edward  Gibbon's 
compliment  to  "the  sublime  perfec- 
tions of  an  Eternal  Parent  and  an  Om- 
nipotent Monarch." 

Like  everybody  else  with  any 
sense,  and  never  having  been  one  to 
question  the  splendor  of  the  Fifth 
Fleet  or  to  resist  the  deification  of 
Ronald  Reagan  and  Bill  Gates,  I  was 
glad  to  see  so  many  people  awakened 
to  the  prospect  of  a  noble  destiny. 
Even  st),  and  without  meaning  to  re- 
vise (much  less  disparage  or  contra- 
dict) anybody's  hope  of  an  empire 
worthy  of  a  word  from  Tacitus,  I  can- 
not help  but  think  that  we  have  yet 
to  reach  the  zenith  of  our  triumph.  I 
don't  quarrel  with  the  fact  that  the 


country  has  made  steady  and  impres- 
sive progress  toward  the  valor  of  the 
Caesars  and  the  piety  of  the  An- 
tonines,  but  I  worry  that  we  might  be 
a  trifle  early  with  the  distribution  of 
the  laurel  leaves  and  the  hymn  to 
Capitoline  Jupiter.  We  have  done 
much;  we  can  do  more.  We  under- 
stand the  technology;  we  have  yet  to 
acquire  the  proper  aesthetic  and  the 
preferred  habit  of  mind.  Fortunately 
we  are  Americans,  an  inventive  and 
self-improving  people,  and  I  know 
that  I  can  count  on  the  wise  and 
careful  reader  not  to  mistake  a  few 
helpful  suggestions  for  niggling  com- 
plaints or  unproductive  criticism. 

Class  Distinctions 

Certainly  we  have  made  a  good  be- 
ginning, and  I  don't  think  it  too  pre- 
sumptuous to  say  that  no  other  nation 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  engi- 
neered so  massive  a  transfer  of  wealth 
with  so  little  bloodshed  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time.  It's  only  been  twenty 
years  since  Ronald  Reagan  first  came 
to  the  White  House  with  the  promise 
of  a  bright  new  morning  in  America, 
and  except  for  a  few  discredited  colum- 
nists in  the  ruins  of  the  leftist  press,  I 
know  of  nobody  who  can  quibble  with 
what  has  been  accomplished — 80  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  property  now  se- 
curely in  the  hands  of  10  percent  of  the 
population,  our  13,000  richest  fami- 
lies pi  (ssessed  of  a  net  worth  equivalent 
to  the  assets  owned  by  the  country's  20 
million  poorest  families,  our  ten  most 
highly  paid  CEOs  earning  an  average 
of  $  1 54  million  a  year  as  opposed  to  the 
mere  pittance  of  $3. 5  million  in  1981. 

The  numbers  speak  to  the  presence 
of  what  the  old  Romans  would  have 
recognized  as  an  equestrian  class  com- 
posed of  individuals  sanctified  with  a 
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capital  worth  ot  400,000  sesterces  a  ..J 
thus  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  so- 
cial distinction,  political  office,  and 
military  rank.  Accustomed  to  the  stan- 
dard shows  of  deference  that  every  de- 
cent souetv  awards  to  the  human  forms 
ot  money  (togas  made  of  silk  instead  ot 
wool,  fawning  barbers,  rooms  furnished 
with  sandalwood  and  fretted  ivory), 
even  the  most  ignoble  ot  the  Romans 
didn't  rest  content  with  the  meager 
arts  ot  acquisition.  They  enjoyed  the 
taste  and  sight  of  blood.  More  the- 
atrical in  charac  ter  than  our  own  cor- 
porate optimates,  not  as  anxious  as  our 
Hollywood  celebrities  about  the  keep- 
ing up  of  bourgeois  appearances,  they 
found  time  in  their  busy  schedules  to 
poison  their  husbands,  banish  their 
wives,  torture  their  slaves.  When  com- 
pelled to  display  the  ornaments  ot  their 
vanity  they  didn't  sponsor  golf  tour- 
naments or  buy  another  beachfront 
house  in  Florida;  they  drank  wine  dis- 
tilled from  pearls,  dined  on  peacocks 
and  flamingos,  presented  matchless 
gifts  (1,000  captive  Gauls,  4,000 
singing  Christians,  2,000  troubled 
Jews)  to  the  animals  in  the  C  !olosseum. 

Commerce 

Devoted  to  the  theory  of  free  mar- 
kets but  contemptuous  of  clerks  and 
bored  by  the  dreary  shuttling  of  num- 
bers, the  ancient  Romans  derived 
their  wealth  from  the  honest  labor  of 
the  imperial  legions.  Straightforward 
conquest,  summary  execution,  re- 
morseless plunder. 

The  recent  reports  from  our  own  fi- 
nancial frontiers  indicate  a  well-in- 
formed appreciation  ot  the  classical 
style,  and  because  our  business  com- 
munity seems  well  on  its  way  to  es- 
tablishing a  criminal  elite,  1  hesitate  to 
suggest  further  refinements  when  so 
many  capable  and  intelligent  people 
obviously  have  been  devoting  so  much 
o!  their  valuable  time  and  effort  to  the 
project.  The  available  evidence  seep- 
ing into  the  newspapers  over  the  last 
twelve  months  describes  a  full  range  of 
home-delivered  fraud — reliable  flows  of 
false  information  (from  senior  man- 
agement to  the  audit  committee,  from 
the  audit  committee  to  senior  man- 
agement), bogus  stock  trades,  coun- 
terfeit balance  sheets,  off-shore  tax 
shelters,  insider  trading,  systematic 
theft,  generous  distributions  of  inter- 


est-tree loans  and  golf-club  member- 
ships to  favored  friends  and  sycophants; 
1  think  we  can  rely  on  the  assumption 
that  our  most  innovative  and  forward- 
thinking  corporations  know  how  to 
rob  an  investor,  cheat  a  stockholder, 
corrupt  an  orphan.  But  so  did  a  good 
many  ot  the  merchants  known  to 
Alexander  1  lamilton,  as  well  as  most 
ot  the  speculators  synonymous  with 
our  happy  remembrance  of  both  "The 
Roaring  Twenties"  and  "The  Gilded 
Age."  In  other  words,  and  once  again 
without  wishing  to  withhold  credit 
where  credit  is  due,  we  still  stand  on 
the  threshold  of  renown.  Our  success 
in  tin  drug  and  weapons  trades  has 
taught  us  to  devalue  the  commodity  ot 
human  lite;  the  plac  ing  ot  our  health- 
care services  at  the  disposal  ot  insur- 
ance companies  has  improved  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  profits  to  be  realized 
from  the  happy  marriage  ot  mortal  suf- 
fering with  immortal  avarice.  Great 
strides,  magnificent  achievements,  but 
well  within  the  tradition  of  our  own 
commercial  history.  Not  yet  the 
grandeur  that  was  Rome. 

Which  probably  is  why  1  read  with 
heavy  heart  the  newspaper  stories  about 
Jack  Welch,  the  former  chairman  of 
General  Electric,  spending  $13,000  a 
month  tor  French  wine,  flowers,  and 
new  shoes,  or  Tyco's  L.  Dennis  Koz- 
lowski  assigning  to  his  conglomerate 
the  cost  of  a  $  1 5,000  umbrella  stand,  or 
Winona  Ryder  stealing  a  $2,000  dress 
from  a  store  in  Beverly  Hills.  The  sums 
are  paltry,  the  crimes  empty  of  ro- 
mance. When  the  newspapers  make  a 
show  of  moral  outrage  about  Lizzie 
Grubman  dispersing  a  crowd  of  vulgar 
commoners  with  the  assistance  of  her 
SUV  (killing  nobody,  merely  showing 
off  the  beauty  of  her  designer  jeans),  I 
think  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  also  cos- 
tumed in  a  workman's  rags,  making  his 
mischievous  evening  rounds  of  the  Ro- 
man taverns,  sometimes  surprising  the 
company  by  stabbing  to  death  one  or 
two  of  the  patrons  seated  incautiously 
near  the  door.  The  emperor  also  liked 
to  loot  the  shops  below  the  Palatine 
and  Aventine  hills.  Bringing  the  stolen 
goods  back  to  the  palace,  he  sold  them 
at  auction  to  those  of  his  courtiers  care- 
lessly in  attendance  on  his  triumphant 
return,  bidding  up  to  100,000  sesterces 
the  price  of  a  thimble  or  a  comb;  to 
the  buyers  forced  into  instant  penury, 


Nero  sometimes  offered  what  his 
cle  Caligula  considered  an  amuru 
hut  prudent  choice — the  debt  exc  td 
and  bait  ot  the  courtier's  estate  allc 
tii  pass  unmolested  to  his  childrei 
condition  that  he  promptly  con 
suicide.  The  other  halt  of  the  e>  ti 
the  emperor  reserved  to  his  own 
Always  short  of  money  and  not 
clined  to  give  fund-raising  speec 
he  adopted  the  practice  of  whim: 
confiscation,  seizing  the  proper! 
wealthy  citizens  in  whom  be  disc 
ered  a  flaw  of  character,  an  irrita  ig 
mannerism,  or  an  unwillingness  t( 
ten  to  bun  play  the  flute.  To  nt 
appointed  magistrates  charged  \  h 
the  cultivation  of  the  imperial 
enue,  Nero  condescended  to  c  : 
only  one  sentence  of  advice,  "You  id 
1  must  see  that  nobody  is  left  with  ;  \ 
thing."  The  Enron  Corporation 
plied  the  same  principle  to  its  I 
ployees,  its  stockholders,  anc 
pensioners,  but  the  interoffice  eilil 
announcing  bankruptcy  or  dism  i 
lac  ked  Nero's  gift  for  phrase. 

Dissent 

As  compared  to  the  Romans 
ing  the  reigns  of  both  the  Julian  |d 
the  Flavian  emperors,  I'm  afraid  pt 
we  still  have  much  to  learn  about 
regulation  of  seditious  speech.  Not  it 
we  haven't  identified  the  impedinnt 
to  the  tranquillity  ot  government 
to  the  rep<  »se  i  >f  a  virtuous  people  " 
supplied  with  luxuries  and  accustoied 
to  defeat."  Vigilant  librarians  ev| 
where  in  the  country  refuse  to 
seminate  the  works  of  Mark  Twi 
the  doctrines  of  political  correcti(sss 
defend  the  pages  of  our  better  na 
papers  against  the  advance  of  inq 
diary  adjectives  and  rebellious  noil 
the  Justice  Department's  supervision 
our  mail  and  telephone  communa 
tions  insures  a  decent  respect,  if  no||r 
the  opinion  of  mankind,  at  leastjOr 
the  opinion  of  Attorney  General  I  m 
Ashcroft. 

All  well  and  good  and  pointeTn 
the  right  direction,  but  still  by  waot 
preamble  to  what  remains  tore 
achieved.  So  careful  were  the  voiceSr 
the  presence  ot  an  emperor  that  msi 
of  what  was  said  aspired  to  the  silezi 
signifying  awe.  Suetonius  mention  in 
historian  who  characterized  Caesfs 
assassins,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  as  're 
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st  of  the  Romans."  The  historian  was 
cecuted  without  delay,  his  books  de- 
royed,  his  body  flung  into  the  Tiber, 
lompetitions  in  Latin  prose  held  in 
le  amphitheater  at  Lyons  required 
ie  losing  contestants  to  erase  their 
riting  with  their  tongues;  authors  too 
ow  to  make  the  correction  were  de- 
apitated  and  flung  into  the  Rhone. 
If  our  own  responsible  authorities 
aven't  yet  acquired  the  knack  of  fling- 
lg  rude  journalists  into  the  Hudson 
r  the  Potomac,  at  least  we  can  take 
eart  from  the  servility  of  the  Washi- 
ngton correspondents  who  submit 
leir  questions  as  if  on  tufted  pillows  as 
ell  as  from  the  routine  courtesy  ex- 
•nded  to  celebrities  in  all  ranks  (ac- 
esses,  baseball  players,  CEOs)  wishing 
i  decide  which  of  their  photographs 
lould  appear  on  the  cover  of  a  news  or 
sshion  magazine.  Another  few  years 
ad  we  can  expect  our  boldface  names 
i  exhibit  the  refinement  of  Caligula, 
he  emperor  worried  about  his  overly 
;tive  growth  of  body  hair.  If  in  his 
resence  a  courtier  made  the  mistake  of 
:tting  slip  the  word  "goat" — no  mat- 
:r  what  the  context,  reference,  or  de- 
tension — that  courtier  didn't  live  long 
aough  to  reconsider  the  remark. 

icentiousness 

With  regard  to  every  other  mani- 
;station  of  an  imperial  sensibility — 
ilfishness,  pride,  greed,  cruelty,  glut- 
my,  and  sloth — we've  shown 
urselves  blessed,  or  proved  ourselves 
quipped,  with  the  right  stuff.  If  we 
aven't  fully  exploited  all  the  oppor- 
anities  open  to  a  self-confident  ruling 
lass,  at  least  we've  seen  the  omens 
ad  know  them  to  be  favorable. 

But  toward  the  lewd  and  perfumed 
eights  of  Roman  orgy  our  progress 
as  been  hesitant  and  slow.  Al- 
lough  the  tabloid  press  brings  news 
f  scandalous  Hollywood  divorce, 
nd  the  pornographic-film  industry 
jpplies  the  nation's  hotel  rooms 
'ith  previews  of  the  Muslim  par- 
iise,  we  seem  to  be  losing  ground, 
ecoming  as  prudish  as  the  Chatti  or 
ie  Parthians.  From  the  playgrounds 
f  scented  indolence  on  Capitol  Hill 
nd  Manhattan's  Upper  East  Side 
'e  hear  nothing  except  occasional 
sports  of  small-time  lust  as  ineffec- 
ial  as  Jack  Welch's  pursuit  of  eter- 
al  adolescence  or  as  clumsy  as  Pres- 


ident Clinton's  embrace  of  Monica 
Lewinsky's  blue  dress. 

Again  I  don't  wish  to  be  critical,  but 
if  we  seriously  aspire  to  the  ancient  Ro- 
man style,  our  public  schools  might 
want  to  consider  replacing  the  audito- 
rium portraits  of  Abraham  Lincoln  with 
those  of  Caligula  (who  seduced  his  sis- 
ters in  the  presence  of  his  wife),  of  Mes- 
salina  (an  empress  endowed  with  so 
ravenous  a  sexual  appetite  that  she  was 
capable  of  welcoming  in  a  single  night 
every  member  of  the  Praetorian 
Guard),  of  Nero,  an  emperor  for  all  oc- 
casions who  never  fails  to  provide  the 
moral  of  an  uplifting  tale.  Whenever  he 
floated  on  his  barge  across  the  bay  at 
Baiae,  or  down  the  Tiber  from  Rome  to 
Ostia,  he  found  the  shoreline  bright- 
ened with  rows  of  temporary  brothels 
in  which  noble  ladies  (wives  of  sena- 
tors, jeweled  courtesans,  occasionally 
his  mother)  applauded  the  music  of  his 
voice  and  solicited  the 
favor  of  his  person. 
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know  that  we  still  harbor  skeptics 
in  our  midst,  people  who  say  that  we'll 
never  make  the  grade,  that  no  matter 
how  many  barbarians  we  slaughter  in 
Iraq,  or  how  many  of  our  citizens  we  re- 
duce to  a  complacent  mob,  we'll  nev- 
er live  to  see  Nero's  hospitality  tents 
among  the  cherry  trees  beside  the  blue 
Potomac.  I've  heard  their  arguments 
and  listened  to  their  disappointments — 
too  many  of  the  nation's  black  people 
not  yet  in  prison  or  the  army,  the  oil 
fields  of  Central  Asia  still  in  the  hands 
of  barbarous  tribes,  the  Supreme  Court 
not  yet  staffed  with  temple  priests,  and 
our  president  still  forced  to  endure  the 
indignity  of  election — but  I  think  they 
speak  too  soon.  They  remind  me  of 
sullen  liberals  unwilling  to  acknowl- 
edge the  greatness  of  the  American 
spirit  or  the  wonders  of  American  in- 
dustry and  enterprise.  Give  us  a  little 
time,  possibly  the  guidance  of  experts 
assembled  I  >y  the  Kennedy  Si  1 1<  x  il  i  >l 
Government,  and  who  knows  what  we 
might  not  yet  accomplish?  In  the  fore- 
court of  his  palace  Nero  placed  an  im- 
mense statue  of  himself,  120  feet  high, 
all  of  it  in  bronze.  Surely  we  can  do 
better — an  immense  statue  in  the  open 
space  at  Ground  Zero,  220  feet  high,  all 
of  it  in  gold,  dedicated  to  whichever 
corporate  sponsor  or  hero  of  the  gossip 
columns  bids  the  winning  price.  ■ 
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"There  are  only  two 
adjectives  writers  care 
about  anymore.. /brilliant' 
and  'outrageous'... and 
Hunter  Thompson 
has  a  free-hold  on  both 
of  them."         —Tom  Wolfe 


A.  major  publishing  event:  the  father 
of  Gonzo  journalism  delivers  a  hilarious 
and  unfliching  memoir  chronicling 
his  rebellious  life  and  times. 


A  revealing  look 
at  the  politician  who 
single-handedly  changed 
the  balance  of  power 
in  Washington. 

In  the  tradition  of  Jimmy  Carters 
An  Hour  Before  Daylight  comes  a 
magical  slice  of  Americana — the 
memoir  of  a  singular  politician 
shaped  by  the  traditional  values  and 
tough  lessons  of  a  New  England  life. 
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Jumber  of  U.S.  presidents  since  1860  whose  party  controlled  both  houses  of  Congress  by  the  third  year  of  their  first  term  :  1 2 
Number  of  these  presidents  whose  party  already  controlled  both  houses  :  10 
Number  whose  bid  for  reelection  failed  s  1 
Chances  that  a  U.S.  House  or  Senate  race  last  year  was  won  by  the  candidate  whose  campaign  spent  the  most :  9  in  10 
Number  of  "third"  parties  whose  candidates  won  state  legislative  seats  last  year  :  5 
Portion  of  the  eight  seats  they  won  accounted  for  by  Progressive  Party  candidates  in  Vermont :  1/2 
Number  of  states  that  use  nonpartisan  commissions  to  draw  new  congressional  districts  :  6 
Number  of  Louisiana's  last  three  elected  insurance  commissioners  convicted  of  corruption  :  3 
Percentage  change  since  1998  in  the  number  of  federal  convictions  for  health-care  fraud  :  +43 
Chance  that  a  drug  dose  prescribed  to  a  U.S.  hospital  patient  is  either  administered  improperly  or  forgotten  :  1  in  5 
Chances  that  a  Rwandan  woman  raped  during  the  1994  genocide  is  now  HIV-positive  :  2  in  3 
Estimated  number  of  women  killed  as  witches  in  Tanzania  each  year  :  500 
Ratio  of  Americans  killed  by  Timothy  McVeigh  and  the  D.C.  snipers  to  those  killed  in  Gulf  War  combat :  5:4 
latio  of  kilotonnage  of  U.S.  bombs  dropped  during  the  Gulf  War  to  that  of  the  atomic  bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima  :  7:1 
Number  of  countries  that  supplied  both  sides  during  the  Iran-Iraq  war  :  10 
Number  of  these  that  are  among  the  world's  five  largest  arms-manufacturing  countries  :  4 
Percentage  of  federal  discretionary  spending  in  2001  devoted  to  "homeland  security"  or  the  Department  of  Defense  :  51 
Percentage  of  the  $1.1  trillion  in  Iraqi  oil  contracts  that  are  held  by  French  or  Russian  companies  :  69 
Price  charged  by  a  Ukrainian  company  for  a  half-day  tour  of  the  Chernobyl  nuclear-plant  site  :  $460 
Number  of  years  that  a  former  Union  Carbide  factory  in  Bhopal,  India,  has  been  leaking  toxic  chemicals  :  18 
Estimated  number  of  people  who  have  died  there  since  then  as  a  result :  20,000 
Years  since  criminal  charges  were  filed  against  him  in  1991  that  Union  Carbide's  former  CEO  has  been  in  hiding  :  1 1 
Ratio  of  net  profit  earned  by  U.S.  airlines  since  1970  to  federal  subsidies  given  the  industry  since  September  2001  :  1:1 

Minimum  number  of  box  cutters  taken  from  U.S.  airline  passengers  since  last  February  :  34,777 
Minutes  that  a  Massachusetts  surgeon  left  a  patient  with  an  open  incision  in  July  while  he  went  to  deposit  a  check  :  35 
Chance  that  a  doctor  laughs  along  with  a  patient's  laughter  :  1  in  10 
Chances  that  a  doctor  shows  no  response  :  7  in  10 
Percentage  of  Gulf  War  veterans  reporting  chronic  postwar  symptoms  who  share  a  single  bacterial  infection  :  40 
Vlinimum  number  of  locals  hired  to  act  as  Arabs  heckling  U.S.  troops  during  an  army  war  game  in  California  last  year  :  15 

Number  of  Arabic  linguists  fired  by  the  U.S.  Army  since  August  for  being  gay  :  7 
letail  price  Mattel  suggests  that  toy  stores  assign  its  Lingerie  Barbie,  dressed  in  "merry  widow"  or  "peek-a-boo"  style  :  $45 

Percentage  change  since  1990  in  the  number  of  U.S.  schoolchildren  labeled  "disabled"  :  +37 
Percentage  of  U.S.  high  schools  receiving  federal  aid  whose  students'  contact  information  the  army  sought  last  fall :  100 
Average  amount  of  aid  each  school  district  stands  to  lose  if  its  schools  do  not  supply  the  information  :  $762,083 
Page  of  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  education  law  passed  last  year  on  which  this  new  requirement  is  noted  :  559 
Rank  of  Michael  Moore's  Stupid  White  Men  among  the  New  York  Timer's  top  "business"  bestsellers  in  September  :  1 
Years  after  rapper  Chuck  D  called  Elvis  Presley  "straight-out  racist"  that  he  claimed  "a  great  deal  of  respect"  for  him  t  14 
"actor  by  which  the  number  of  Americans  who  have  "tried  to  impersonate  Elvis"  exceeds  the  population  of  Tennessee  i  3 
ilank  of  Mom,  Dad,  and  Rudolph  Giuliani  among  those  whom  recent  college  graduates  say  they  most  wish  to  emulate  s  1,  2,  3 
Chances  that  a  U.S.  adult  does  not  want  to  live  to  be  120  under  any  circumstances  s  2  in  3 

Figures  cited  are  adjusted  for  inflation  and  are  the  latest  available  as  of  November  2002.  Sources  are  listed  on  page  88. 
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"Never  separate  the  lives  you  live 
from  the  words  you  speak/'  _ 

—Senator  Paul  Wellstone  (1944-2002)  J 


It  NATO  I  »'M  i  wnmoNi 

THE  CONSCIENCE 
OF  A  LIBERAL 


SENATOR  PAUL  WELLSTONE 

The  Conscience  of  a  Liberal 

Reclaiming  the  Compassionate  Agenda 
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FORCE  AND  CONSENT 

From  an  essay  by  Perry  Anderson  in  the  Septem- 
ber/October 2002  issue  of  the  New  Left  Review 
(www.newlejtreview.org).  Anderson's  Extra 
Time:  World  Polities  Since  1989  and  Figures  in 
the  Forest  will  he  published  by  Verso  in  June. 

A 

A.  m^s  a  countdown  to  war  begins  once  again  in 
the  Middle  East,  amid  high  levels  oi  sanctimony 
and  bluster  in  the  Atlantic  world,  it  is  the  un- 
derlying parameters  oi  the  current  internal  tonal 
situation  that  demand  at  lent  ion,  not  the  spray  o! 
rhetoric — whether  belligerently  official  or  os- 
tensibly oppositional — surrounding  it.  They  pose 
three  main  analytic  questions.  1  low  far  does  the 
line  oi  the  Republican  administration  in  Wash- 
ington today  represent  a  break  with  pre\  ious  i  '.S. 
policies?  To  the  extent  that  il  does  so,  what  ex- 
plains the  discontinuity?  What  are  the  likely  con- 
sequences ol  the  change?  To  answer  these  ques- 
tions, it  seems  that  a  longer  perspective  than  the 
immediate  conjuncture  is  required. 

American  policy  planners  today  are  the  hens 
to  unbroken  t  radii  ions  ol  global  calculation  that 
jjo  back  to  the  last  years  ol  the  Second  World 
War.  From  the  start,  Washington  pursued  two  in- 
tegrally connected  strategic  goals.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  I  Inited  States  set  out  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  capitalism.  Thai  meant  according  top 
priority  to  containing  the  U.S.S.R.  and  halting 
the  spread  ol  revolution  beyond  its  borders.  With 
the  onset  of  the  Cold  Wat,  the  !< » ..:  tei  m  aim  ol 


the  struggle  against  Communism  became  once 
mote — as  it  had  been  at  the  outset  ol  Woodrow 
Wilson's  intervention  in  1918 — not  simply  to 
block  but  to  remove  the  Soviet  antagonist  Itom 
the  map.  On  the  ot  her  hand,  Washington  was  de- 
termined to  ensure  uncontested  American  pri- 
macy within  world  capitalism.  That  meant,  in 
the  hrst  instance,  reducing  Britain  to  economic 
dependency,  a  process  that  had  begun  with  the 
Lend-Lease  itself,  and  establishing  a  postwar  mil- 
itary regency  in  West  Germany  and  Japan.  Once 
this  framework  was  in  place,  the  wartime  boom 
ol  American  capitalism  was  successfully  extend- 
ed to  allied  and  defeated  powers  alike,  to  the 
common  benefit  oi  all. 

During  the  years  oi  the  C  "old  War,  there  was  lit- 
tle or  no  tension  between  these  two  fundamental 
objectives  oi  U.S.  policy.  The  danger  ol  Com- 
munism io  capitalist  classes  everywhere  meant 
thai  virtually  all  were  happy  to  be  protected,  as- 
sisted, and  invigilated  by  Washington.  With  the 
briei  except  ion  ol  France  under  De  C  Jaulle,  the  en- 
tire advanced-capitalist  zone  was  integrated,  with 
out  much  strain,  into  an  informal  American  im- 
perium,  whose  landmarks  were  Bretton  Woods, 
the  Marshall  and  Dodge  plans,  NATO,  and  the 
{  I.S.  [apan  security  pact.  In  due  c<  uir.se,  Japanese 
and  C  lerman  capitalism  recovered  to  a  point  where 
they  became  serious  economic  competitors  ol  the 
I  hilled  Slates,  while  the  Bretton  Woods  system 
gave  way  under  the  pressures  of  the  Vietnam  War 
in  the  early  seventies.  Rut  the  political  and  ideo- 
logical unity  oi  the  Free  World  was  scarcely  af- 
fected. The  Soviet  bloc,  always  weaker,  smaller, 
and  poorer,  held  out  lor  another  twenty  years  ol 
declining  growth  and  an  escalating  arms  race  but 
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eventually  collapsed  at  the  turn  ol  the  nineties. 

The  disappearance  of  the  U.S.S.R.  marked 
complete  U.S.  victory  in  the  Cold  War.  But,  hy 
the  same  token,  the  knot  tying  the  basic  objectives 
of  American  global  strategy  together  became  loos- 
er. The  same  logic  no  longer  integrated  its  two 
goals  into  a  single  hegemonic  system,  for  once 
the  Communist  danger  was  taken  oft  the  table, 
American  primacy  ceased  to  be  an  automatic  re- 
quirement of  the  security  of  the  established  order 
tout  court.  European  and  East  Asian  regimes  could 
now  contemplate  degrees  of  independence  un- 
thinkable during  the  time  of  totalitarian  peril. 
But  it  the  consensual  structure  of  American  do- 
minion now  lacked  the  same  external  girders,  its 
coerciv  e  superiority  was,  at  a  single  stroke,  abrupt- 
ly and  massively  enhanced.  For  with  the  erasure 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  there  was  no  longer  any  coun- 
tervailing force  on  earth  capable  of  withstanding 
U.S.  military  might.  These  interrelated  changes 
were  eventually  bound  to  alter  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world.  The  chem- 

Iical  formula  of  power  was  in  solution, 
n  practice,  however,  the  effects  of  this  struc- 
tural shift  in  the  balance  between  force  and  con- 
sent within  the  operation  of  American  hegemo- 
ny remained  latent  for  a  decade.  The  defining 
conflict  of  the  nineties,  indeed,  all  but  completely 
masked  it.  The  Iraqi  seizure  of  Kuwait  threat- 
ened the  pricing  of  oil  supplies  to  all  the  leading 
capitalist  states,  not  to  speak  of  the  stability  of 
neighboring  regimes,  allowing  a  vast  coalition  of 
C  5-7  and  Arab  allies  to  In-  swiftly  assembled  by  the 
United  States  for  the  restoration  of  the  Sabah  dy- 
nasty to  its  throne.  Yet  more  significant  than  the 
range  of  foreign  auxiliaries  or  subsidies  garnered 
for  Desert  Storm  was  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  secure  the  full  cover  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  its  campaign.  The  Security  Council 
could  henceforward  be  utilized,  with  increasing 
confidence,  as  a  portable  ideological  screen  for  the 
initiatives  of  the  single  superpower. 

However,  the  consent,  so  enlarged,  was  of  a 
specialized  kind.  The  elites  of  Russia  and — this  had 
started  earlier-  -(  'hina  were  certainly  susceptible 
to  the  magnetism  of  American  material  and  cul- 
tural success  as  norms  tor  imitation.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  internalization  by  subaltern  powers  of 
selected  values  and  attributes  of  the  paramount 
stale  started  to  lake  hold.  Rut  the  objective  char- 
acter ot  these  regimes  was  still  too  far  removed 
from  U.S.  prototypes  tor  such  subjective  predis- 
positions to  torn)  a  reliable  guarantee  of  com- 
plaisance in  the  Sei  urity  Council.  For  that,  eco- 
nomic inducements  to  comply  with  the  will  of 
the  United  States  stretched,  in  post -Communist 
Russia,  from  IMF  loans  to  the  backdoor  funding 
and  organization  of  Yeltsin's  electoral  campaigns. 
In  the  case  of  C  hina,  they  centered  on  the  fine- 


tuning  ot  Most  Favored  Nation  status  and  trade 
arrangements.  Assent  that  is  bought  is  never  quite 
the  saint  as  that  w  lik  h  is  >_;i\  en;  but  toi  pr.u  t  k  al 
purposes,  it  was  enough  to  return  the  U.N.  to 
something  like  the  halcyon  days  at  the  outbreak 
ot  the  Korean  War,  when  it  automatically  did  the 
United  States'  bidding.  By  the  late  nineties,  the 
U.N.  had  become  as  much  an  arm  of  the  State  De- 
partment as  the  IMF  is  ol  the  Treasury. 

In  these  conditions,  American  policy  planners 
could  confront  the  post-Cold  War  world  with  an 
unprei  edentedb  free  hand.  I  he  (  lull  and  Balkan 
wars  helped  to  crystallize  an  ever  more  compre- 
hensive doctrine,  linking  tree  markets  (the  ark  of 
neoliberalism  since  the  Reagan -Thatcher  period) 
to  tree  elections  (the  leitmotii  ol  liberation  in 
Central-Eastern  Europe)  to  human  rights  (the 
battle  cry  in  Kurdistan  and  the  Balkans).  The 
tn st  two  had,  in  varying  tonalities,  always  been 
p  u  t  ot  the  repertoire  of  the  Cold  War,  though 
now  they  were  much  more  confidently  asserted: 
a  change  most  marked  in  the  full-throated  re- 
covery of  the  term  "capitalism,"  held  indiscreet 
,11  the  height  of  the  (  'old  War,  when  euphemisms 
were  preferred.  It  was  the  concept  of  human 
rights,  however,  that  was  the  principal  innovation 
ol  the  period,  and  did  most  to  alter  the  strategic 
landscape.  For  this  was  the  jimmy  in 
the  door  of  national  sovereignty. 

rum  the  mid-nineties  onward,  the  setting  in 
which  the  Democratic  administration  operated 
was  unusually  propitious.  At  home  it  was  cresting 
on  a  spec  ulat  ive  boom;  abroad  it  enjoyed  a  set  of 
European  regimes  tailored  to  its  domestic  ideo- 
logical agenda.  The  Third  Way  version  of  neo- 
liberalism fitted  well  with  the  catechism  ot  the  "in- 
ternational community"  and  its  shared  devotion 
to  universal  human  values.  In  practice,  of  course, 
wherever  the  logic  of  American  primacy  clashed 
with  allied  considerations  or  objectives,  the  for- 
mer prevailed.  The  political  realities  underlying 
multilateral  rhetoric  were  time  and  again  made 
cleat  in  these  years.  The  United  States  scuppered 
the  Lisbon  accords  in  1992,  preferring  to  dictate 
its  own  settlement  in  Bosnia,  if  necessary  at  the 
price  of  further  ethnic  cleansing,  rather  than  ac- 
cept an  E.U.  initiative;  imposed  the  ultimatum  at 
Rambouillet  that  launched  full-scale  war  over 
Kosovo;  bundled  NATO  to  the  frontiers  of  Belarus 
and  Ukraine;  and  gave  its  blessing  to  the  Russian 
reconquest  of  Chechnya — Clinton  hailing  the 
"liberation  of  Crozny"  after  an  onslaught  that 
made  the  fate  of  Sarajevo  look  like  a  picnic. 

In  one  way  or  another,  all  these  moves  in  its 
back  yard  overrode  or  scanted  European  sensibil- 
ities But  in  no  case  were  these  flouted  too  indel- 
icately or  ostentatiously.  Indeed,  as  the  second 
Clinton  Administration  wore  on,  European  offi- 
cialdom actually  became,  it  anything,  more  pro- 
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fuse  and  vehement  in  announcing  the  intercon- 
nection of  free  markets  and  free  elections,  and 
the  need  to  limit  national  sovereignty  in  the  name 
of  human  rights,  than  was  Washington  itself. 
Politicians  and  intellectuals  could  pick  what  they 
wanted  from  the  mixture. 

By  the  end  of  the  decade,  strategic  planners  in 
Washington  had  every  reason  to  he  satisfied  with 
the  overall  balance  sheet  of  the  nineties.  The 
U.S.S.R.  had  been  knocked  out  of  the  ring,  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  kept  in  check,  China  drawn  into 
increasingly  close  trade  relations,  the  U.N.  re- 
duced to  little  more  than  a  permissions  office; 
and  all  this  accomplished  to  the  tune  <  >l  the  mi  ist 
emollient  of  ideologies,  whose  every  second  word 
was  international  understanding  and  derm  icratic 
goodwill.  Peace,  justice,  and  freed<  >m  were  spread- 
ing around  the  world. 

Two  years  later,  the  scene  looks  very  differ- 
ent. But  in  what  respects?  From  the  start,  the  in- 


coming Bush  Administration  showed  a  certain 
impatience  with  the  fiction  that  the  "interna- 
tional community"  was  an  alliance  of  democratic 
equals,  and  a  disregard  for  the  assorted  hypocrisies 
associated  with  it,  which  was  grating  to  a  Euro- 
pean opinion  still  in  mourning  for  Clinton.  But 
such  shifts  in  style  signified  no  change  in  the 
fundamental  aims  of  American  global  strategy, 
which  have  remained  completely  stable  for  a 
halt-century.  Two  developments,  however,  have 
radically  modified  the  ways  in  which  these  aims 
are  currently  being  pursued. 

The  first  of  these  developments,  of  course,  was 
the  shock  of  September  1 1 .  In  no  sense  a  serious 
threat  to  American  power,  the  attentats  targeted 
symbolic  buildings  and  innocent  victims  in  a 
spectacle  calculated  to  sow  tenor  and  fury  in  a  pop- 
ulation with  no  experience  of  foreign  attack.  Dra- 
matic retribution,  on  a  scale  more  than  propor- 
tionate to  the  massacre,  would  automatically  have 
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become  the  first  duty  of  any  government,  whatever 
party  was  in  power.  In  this  case,  the  new  admin- 
istration, elected  by  a  small  and  contested  margin, 
had  already  posted  its  intention  of  striking  a  more 
assertive  national  posture  abroad,  dispensing  with 
.1  series  of  diplomatic  facades  or  placebos — Rome, 
Kyoto,  etc. — that  its  predecessor  had,  rather  nom- 
inally, approved.  September  1 1  gave  it  an  unex- 
pected chance  to  recast  the  terms  of  American 
global  strategy  more  decisively  than  would  oth- 
erwise have  been  possible.  Spontaneously,  do- 
mestic opinion  was  now  galvanized  for  a  struggle 
figuratively  comparable  to  the  Cold  War  itself. 

With  this,  a  critical  constraint  was  lifted.  In 
postmodern  conditions,  the  hegemony  of  capital 
does  not  require  mass  mobilization  of  any  kind. 
Rather,  it  thrives  on  the  opposite — political  ap- 
athy and  the  withdrawal  of  any  cathexis  from 
public  life.  Failure  to  vote,  as  Britain's  chancel- 
lor remarked  after  the  last  U.K.  election,  is  the 
mark  of  the  satisfied  citizen.  Nowhere  is  this  ax- 
iom more  widely  accepted  than  in  the  United 
States,  where  presidents  are  regularly  elected  by 
about  a  quarter  of  the  adult  population.  Rut — 
here  is  an  essential  distinction — the  exercise  of 
American  primacy  does  require  an  activation  of 
popular  sentiment  beyond  mere  assent  to  the 
domestic  status  quo.  This  is  far  from  readily  or 
continuously  available.  The  Gulf  War  was  ap- 
proved by  only  a  handful  of  votes  in  Congress. 
Intervention  in  Bosnia  was  long  delayed  for  fear 
of  unenthusiastic  reaction  in  the  electorate. 
Even  landings  in  Haiti  had  to  be  quite  brief.  In 
effect,  there  is  a  permanent  structural  gap  be- 
tween the  range  of  military-political  operations 
the  American  empire  needs  in  order  to  maintain 
its  sway  and  the  span  of  attention  or  commit- 
ment of  American  voters.  To  close  it,  a  threat  of 
some  kind  is  virtually  indispensable.  In  that 
sense,  much  like  Pearl  Harbor,  the  attentats  of 
September  1 1  gave  a  presidency  that  was  any- 
way seeking  to  change  the  modus  operandi  of 
America  abroad  the  opportunity  for  a  much 
swifter  and  more  ambitious  turn  than  it  could 
easily  have  executed  otherwise.  The  circle 
around  Bush  realized  this  immediately,  National 
Security  Adviser  Rice  comparing  the  moment 
to  the  inception  of  the  Cold  War — a  political 
equivalent  of  the  Creation. 

The  second  development,  of  no  less  signifi- 
cance, is  the  "revolution  in  military  affairs,"  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  nature  of  warfare  by 
the  comprehensive  application  of  electronic  ad- 
vances to  weapons  and  communications  systems. 
The  NATO  campaign  against  Yugoslavia  was 
still  an  early  experiment,  with  a  good  many  tech- 
nical flaws  and  targeting  failures,  but  the  blitz  on 
Afghanistan,  deploying  a  full  panoply  of  satellites, 
smart  missiles,  drones,  stealth  bombers,  and  spe- 
cial forces,  showed  just  how  wide  the  techno- 


logical gap  between  the  U.S.  armory  and  that  of 
all  other  states  had  become,  and  how  low  the 
human  cost — to  the  United  States — of  further 
military  interv  entions  round  the  world  mighl  be. 
The  global  imbalance  in  the  means  ot  violence 
once  the  U.S.S.R.  had  vanished  has,  in  effect, 
since  been  redoubled,  tilting  the  underlying  con- 
stituents of  hegemony  yet  more  sharply  toward  the 
pole  of  force. 

These  two  changes  of  circumstance — the  in- 
flaming ot  popular  nationalism  after  September 
1  1  at  lmme,  and  the  new  latitude  afforded  by  the 
RMA  abroad — have  been  accompanied  by  an 
ideological  shift.  This  is  the  main  element  of  dis- 
continuity in  current  U.S.  global  strategy.  Where- 
as the  rhetoric  ot  the  Clinton  regime  spoke  ot  the 
cause  of  international  justice  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  democratic  peace,  the  Bush  Adminis- 
tration has  hoisted  the  banner  ot  the  war  on  ter- 
rorism. These  are  not  incompatible  motifs,  hut  the 
order  ot  emphasis  assigned  to  each  has  altered. 
The  result  is  a  sharp  contrast  of  atmospherics. 
The  war  on  terrorism  orchestrated  by  Cheney 
and  Rumsfeld  is  a  tar  more  strident,  if  also  brit- 
tle, rallying  cry  than  the  cloying  pieties  of  the 
Clinton-Albright  years.  The  immediate  politi- 
cal yield  of  each  has  also  differed.  The  new  and 
sharper  line  from  Washington  has  gone  down 
badly  in  Europe,  where  human-rights  discourse 
was,  and  is,  especially  prized.  Here  the  earlier 
line  was  clearly  superior  as  a  hegemonic  idiom. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Russia  and  China  the 
opposite  holds.  There,  the  war  on  terrorism  has — 
at  any  rate  temporarily — offered  a  much  better 
basis  for  integrating  rival  power  centers  under 
American  leadership  than  human-rights  rhetoric, 
which  only  irritated  the  principals.  For  the  mo- 
ment, the  diplomatic  gains  scored  by  the  co- 
option  of  Putin's  regime  into  the  Afghan  cam- 
paign, and  installation  of  U.S.  bases  through- 
out Central  Asia,  can  well  be  regarded  by  Wash- 
ington as  more  substantial  than  the  costs  of  the 
listless  grumbling  at  American  unilateralism  that 
is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  European 
scene. 

At  such  was  the  balance  sheet  as  an  American 
marionette  was  lowered  smoothly  into  place  in 
Kabul,  to  all  but  universal  applause — from  Iran- 
ian mullahs  and  French  philosophes,  Scandinavian 
social-democrats  and  Russian  secret  policemen, 
British  NGOs  and  Chinese  generals — what  ex- 
plains the  projected  follow-up  in  Iraq?  A  tougher 
policy  toward  the  Baath  regime,  already  signaled 
during  Bush's  electoral  campaign,  was  predictable 
well  before  September  11,  at  a  time  when  the 
long-standing  Anglo- American  bombardment  of 
Iraq  was  intensifying  anyway.  Three  factors  have 
since  converted  what  was  no  doubt  originally  en- 
visaged as  stepped-up  covert  operations  to  over- 
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throw  Saddam  into  the  current  proposals  for  a 
straightforward  invasion.  The  first  is  the  need  for 
some  more  conclusively  spectacular  outcome  to 
the  war  on  terrorism.  Victory  in  Afghanistan,  sat- 
isfactory enough  in  itself,  was  achieved  over  a 
largely  invisible  enemy,  and  to  some  extent  psy- 
chologically offset  by  continuing  warnings  of  the 
danger  of  further  attacks  by  the  hidden  agents  of 
Al  Qaeda.  Functional  for  keeping  up  a  high  state 
of  public  alarm,  this  theme  nevertheless  lacks  any 
liberating  resolution.  The  conquest  of  Iraq  offers 
drama  of  a  grander  and  more  familiar  type,  whose 
victorious  ending  could  convey  a  sense  that  a 
hydralike  enemy  has  truly  been  put  out  of  action. 

Beyond  such  atmospherics,  however,  the 
drive  to  attack  Iraq  answers  to  a  rational  calcu- 
lation of  a  more  strategic  nature.  It  is  clear  that 
the  traditional  nuclear  oligopoly,  indefensible 
on  any  principled  grounds,  is  bound  to  be  more 
and  more  challenged  in  practice  as  the 
technology  for  making  atomic  weapons  be- 
comes cheaper  and  simpler.  The  club  has  al- 
ready been  defied  by  India  and  Pakistan.  To 
deal  with  this  looming  danger,  the  U.S.  needs 
to  be  able  to  launch  preemptive  strikes  at  possi- 
ble candidates,  whenever  it  so  wishes.  The 
Balkan  War  provided  a  vital  first  precedent  for 
overriding  the  legal  doctrine  of  national  sover- 
eignty without  any  need  to  invoke  self- 
defense — one  retrospectively  sanctioned  by  the 
U.N.  In  Europe  this  was  still  often  presented  as 
a  regrettable  exception,  triggered  by  a  humani- 
tarian emergency,  to  the  normal  respect  for  in- 
ternational law  characteristic  of  democracies. 
The  notion  of  the  axis  of  evil,  by  contrast,  and 
the  subsequent  targeting  of  Iraq,  lays  down  the 
need  for  preemptive  war  and  enforcement  of 
regime  change  as  a  norm,  if  the  world  is  ever  to 
be  made  safe. 

A  third  reason  for  seizing  Baghdad  is  more  di- 
rectly political,  rather  than  ideological  or  military. 
Here  the  risk  is  significantly  greater.  The  Re- 
publican administration  is  as  well  aware  as  any- 
one on  the  left  that  September  1  1  was  not  sim- 
ply an  act  of  unmotivated  evil  but  a  response  to 
the  widely  disliked  role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  is  a  region  in  which — unlike 
Europe,  Russia,  China,  Japan,  or  Latin  America — 
there  are  virtually  no  regimes  with  a  credible 
base  to  offer  effective  transmission  points  for 
American  cultural  or  economic  hegemony.  The 
assorted  Arab  states  are  docile  enough,  but  they 
lack  any  kind  of  popular  support,  resting  on  fam- 
ily networks  and  secret  police,  which  typically 
compensate  for  their  factual  servility  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  a  good  deal  of  media  hostility,  not 
to  speak  of  closure,  toward  America. 

In  practice,  while  thoroughly  subject  to  the 
grip  of  American  "bard"  power  (funds  and 
arms),  most  of  the  Arab  world  thus  forms  a 


kind  of  exclusion  zone  for  the  normal  opera- 
tions of  American  "soft"  power,  allowing  all 
kinds  of  aberrant  forces  and  sentiments  to  brew 
under  the  apparently  tight  lid  of  the  local  secu- 
rity services,  as  the  origins  of  the  assailants  of 
9/11  demonstrated.  Taking  over  Iraq  thus 
would  give  Washington  a  large  oil-rich  plat- 
form in  the  center  of  the  Arab  world  on  wbich 
to  build  an  enlarged  version  of  Afghan-style 
democracy,  designed  to  change  the  whole  po- 
litical landscape  of  the  Middle  East. 

Or  course,  as  many  otherwise  well-disposed 
commentators  have  hastened  to  point  out,  re- 
building Iraq  might  prove  a  taxing  and  hazardous 
business.  But  American  resources  are  large,  and 
Washington  can  hope  for  a  Nicaraguan  effect 
after  a  decade  of  mortality  and  despair  under 
U.N.  siege — counting  on  the  end  of  sanctions 
and  full  resumption  of  oil  exports,  under  a  U.S. 
occupation,  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of 
the  majority  of  the  Iraqi  population  so  dramat- 
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ically  as  to  create  the  potential  tor  a  stable  Amer- 
ican protectorate,  of  the  kind  th.u  already  more 
or  less  exists  in  the  Kurdish  sector  ot 

Si  he  country, 
uch,  roughly  speaking,  is  the  thinking  behind 
the  Republican  plan  to  occupy  Iraq.  Like  all  such 
yeopolitic.il  enterprises,  which  can  never  factor 
in  every  relevant  agent  or  circumstance,  it  in- 
volves a  gamble.  But  a  calculation  that  misfires  is 
not  thereby  necessarily  irrational — it  becomes 


[Opinions] 

PLEDGE  DRIVE 

From  essays  submitted  last  August  by  Kathleen 
Laurence's  /ourrrt-grade  class  at  Shell  Point  Ele- 
mentary, a  public  school  in  Beaufort,  South  Car- 
olina. The  students  were  asked  to  respond  to  a  fed- 
eral court  ruling  that  the  phrase  "under  God"  is 
unconstitutional  and  should  be  removed  from  the 
Pledge  oj  Allegiance. 

We  should  say  "under  God"  so  God  could 
keep  all  the  states  together.  If  we  don't  say  "un- 
der God,"  He  could  not  bless  America. 

My  mother's  opinion  is  that  changing  the 
Pledge  ot  Allegiance  would  be  like  changing 
the  Constitution  ot  Rights. 

I  think  "under  God"  should  stay  in  the  plege 
because  if  we  didn't  have  god  we  wouldn't  have 
people  or  you  or  me  or  animals  or  your  family 
or  my  family. 

1  think  we  should  say  "under  God"  because 
he  made  us.  He  is  our  shepperd.  He  is  our  fa- 
ther and  our  brother  too. 

I  would  love  for  "under  God"  to  stay  in  the 
pledge  because  it  feels  good  to  know  He  is  with 
me  the  whole  way  through.  If  they  take  "under 
God"  out  of  the  pledge  I  will  be  very  mad  it 
they  do.  Anyway  I  hope  they  do  not. 

My  mom  said  "under  God"  should  be  in  the 
pledge  because  he  made  this  country.  He  is  able 
to  wake  us  up  He  is  able  to  see  this  country. 

It  would  never  be  the  same  again  it  "under 
God"  was  taken  out  ot  the  pledge  ot  allegiance. 
I  can  tell  you  everybody  who  wants  "under 
God"  to  be  in  the  pledge  will  not  be  as  happy  as 
they  used  to  be. 


so  only  it  the  odds  ate  plainly  too  high  against  it, 
or  the  potential  costs  far  outweigh  the  benefits, 
even  if  the  odds  are  low.  Neither  appears  to  ap- 
ply in  this  case.  The  operation  is  clearly  within 
American  capabilities,  and  its  immediate  costs — 
there  would  undoubtedly  be  some — do  not  at 
this  stage  seem  prohibitive. 

Why,  then,  has  the  prospect  ot  war  aroused 
such  disquiet,  not  so  much  in  the  Middle  East, 
where  Arab  League  blustet  is  largely  pro  forma, 
but  in  Europe.'  In  general,  while  European  states 
know  they  are  subaltern  to  the  United  States 
and  accept  their  status,  they  dislike  having  it 
rubbed  in  publicly.  The  Rush  Administration's 
dismissal  of  the  Kyoto  Protocol  and  the  Interna- 
tional  Criminal  Court  has  also  offended  a  sense 
of  propriety  earnestly  attached  to  the  outward 
forms  of  political  rectitude.  NATO  was  accord- 
ed scant  attention  in  the  Afghan  campaign,  and 
is  being  completely  ignored  in  the  drive  to  the 
rigris.  All  this  has  ruffled  European  sensibilities. 
A  furthet  ingredient  in  the  hostile  reception  the 
plan  to  attack  Iraq  has  met  in  the  European — and 
to  a  lesset  extent  in  the  liberal  American — in- 
telligentsia is  the  justified  fear  th.it  it  could  strip 
away  the  humanitarian  veil  covering  Balkan  and 
Afghan  operations  to  reveal  too  nakedly  the  im- 
perial realities  behind  the  new  militarism.  This 
layei  has  invested  a  great  ileal  in  human  rights 
rhetoric,  and  feels  uncomfortably  exposed  by  the 
bluntness  of  the  thtust  now  under  way. 

In  practice,  such  misgivings  amount  to  little 
more  than  a  plea  that  whatevet  wat  is  launched 
should  have  the  nominal  blessing  of  the  U.N. 
The  Republican  administration  has  been  happy  to 
oblige,  explaining  with  perfect  candor  that  Amer- 
ica always  benefits  if  it  can  act  multilatetally,  but 
it  it  cannot  will  act  unilaterally  anyway.  A  Secu- 
rity Council  resolution  framed  vaguely  enough 
to  allow  an  American  assault  on  Iraq  soon  after  the 
elapse  ot  some  kind  of  ultimatum  would  suffice  to 
appease  European  consciences,  and  let  the  Pen- 
tagon get  on  with  the  war. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  will  be  any  wide- 
spread enthusiasm  for  the  war  in  the  E.U.,  aside 
from  Downing  Stteet  itself.  Factual  assent  to  an 
armed  assault  is  one  matter;  ideological  commit- 
ment to  it,  another.  The  demonstration  of  Amer- 
ican  pren  igatives — "the  unilateralist  iron  fist  inside 
the  multilateralist  velvet  glove,"  as  Robert  Kagan 
has  crisply  put  it — may  rankle  tor  some  time  yet. 
In  these  conditions,  we  can  expect  the  volume  of 
low-level  dispute  and  recrimination  within  the 
Atlantic  bloc  to  go  up.  The  slippage  between  the 
plates  of  consent  and  force  within  the  system  of 
American  hegemony  is  becoming  more  actual. 

Its  immediate  symptom,  of  course,  is  the  out- 
pouring of  protest  among  the  Atlantic  intelli- 
gentsia— overwhelming  on  the  E.U.  side,  sub- 
stantial on  the  U.S. — against  the  impending  war 
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against  Iraq.  At  the  time  of  this  writing,  a  torrent 
of  worries  that  America  has  forgotten  its  best  self, 
invocations  of  the  U.N.,  paeans  to  European  val- 
ues, fears  of  damage  to  Western  interests  in  the 
Arab  world,  hopes  in  General  Powell,  compli- 
ments to  Chancellor  Schroeder,  continue  to  course 
through  the  media.  The  Gulf,  Balkan,  and  Afghan 
wars,  we  are  given  to  understand,  were  one  thing. 
These  were  expeditions  that  commanded  the  em- 
phatic support  of  this  stratum — its  sober  applause 
accompanied,  of  course,  by  that  sprinkling  of  crit- 
ical observations  which  denotes  any  self-respect- 
ing intellectual.  But  an  American  attack  on  Iraq 
is  another  matter,  the  same  voices  now  explain, 
since  it  does  not  enjoy  the  same  solidarity  of  the 
international  community,  and  requires  an  un- 
conscionable doctrine  of  preemption.  To  which 
the  Republican  administration  has  no  difficulty  re- 
plying, in  Sade's  firm  words:  Encore  un  effort, 
citoyens.  Military  intervention  to  prevent  the  risk 
of  ethnic  cleansing  in  Kosovo  violated  national 
sovereignty  and  flouted  the  U.N.  charter,  when 
NATO  so  decided.  So  why  not  military  inter- 
vention to  prevent  the  risk  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction in  Iraq,  with  or  without  the  nod  of  the 
U.N.?  The  principle  is  exactly  the  same:  the 
right — indeed  the  duty — of  civilized  states  to 
stamp  out  the  worst  forms  of  barbarism,  within 
whatever  national  boundaries  they  occur,  to  make 
the  world  a  safer  and  more  peaceful  place. 

The  logic  is  unanswerable,  and  in  practice  the 
outcome  will  be  the  same.  The  White  House  is  un- 
likely to  be  cheated  of  its  quarry  by  any  concessions 
on  the  part  of  the  Baath  regime  in  Baghdad.  Any 
sudden,  deep  plunge  on  Wall  Street  remains  a  risk 
for  the  administration,  but  the  probability  remains 
war;  and  if  war,  the  certainty  is  an  occupation  of 
Iraq — to  the  applause  of  the  international  com- 
munity, including  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  commentators  and  intellectuals  now  wring- 
ing their  hands  over  Bush's  "unilateralism."  Re- 
porters from  The  New  Yorker  and  he  Monde,  Van- 
ity Fair  and  The  New  York  Review  of  Books,  the 
Guardian  and  La  Repubblica,  will  descend  on  a  lib- 
erated Baghdad  and — naturally  with  a  level- 
headed realism,  and  all  necessary  qualifications — 
greet  the  timid  dawn  of  Arab  democracy.  With  the 
rediscovery  that,  after  all,  the  only  true  revolu- 
tion is  American,  power  and  literature  can  fall  in- 
to each  other's  arms  again.  The  stonn  in  the  At- 
lantic teacup  will  not  last  very  long. 

Reconciliation  is  all  the  more  predictable, 
since  the  current  shift  of  emphasis  from  what  is 
"cooperatively  allied"  to  what  is  "distinctively 
American"  within  the  imperial  ideology  is,  of  its 
nature,  likely  to  be  short-lived.  The  "war  on  ter- 
rorism" is  a  temporary  bypass  on  the  royal  road 
leading  to  "human  rights  and  liberty"  around  the 
world.  Products  of  an  emergency,  its  negative 
goals  are  no  substitute  for  the  permanent  p<  isitive 


ideals  that  a  hegemony  requires.  Functionally, 
as  the  relative  weight  of  force  rises  within  the 
American  synthesis  and  consent  declines,  the 
importance  of  the  "softer"  version  of  its  set  of 
justifications  will  increase — precisely  in  order  to 
mask  the  imbalance,  which  the  "harder"  version 
risks  accentuating.  In  the  not  too  distant  future, 
the  widows  of  Clinton  will  find 

1 consolation, 
s  it  necessary  to  say  that  the  war,  if  it  comes 
to  pass,  should  be  opposed?  The  tissue  of  cruel- 
ties and  hypocrisies  that  has  justified  the  block- 
ade of  Iraq  for  a  decade,  at  the  cost  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  lives,  requires  no  further  expo- 
sure in  these  pages.  The  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction possessed  by  the  Baath  regime  are 
puny  compared  with  the  stockpile  accumulated 
by  Israel  and  winked  at  by  the  "international 
community";  Iraq's  occupation  of  Kuwait  was 
an  afterthought  to  the  record  of  the  West  Bank; 
its  murder  of  its  own  citizens  far  surpassed  by 
the  dictatorship  in  Indonesia,  which  was  feted 
in  Washington  and  Bonn  to  the  end  of  its  days. 
It  is  not  Saddam  Hussein's  atrocities  that  have 
attracted  the  hostility  of  successive  American 
administrations  and  their  various  European  se- 
poys but  his  potential  threat  to  imperial  em- 
placements in  the  Gulf  and — more  notional- 
ly — colonial  stability  in  Palestine.  Invasion  and 
occupation  are  a  logical  upshot  of  the  strangula- 
tion of  the  country  since  Desert  Storm.  Dis- 
putes in  Western  capitals  over  whether  to  pro- 
ceed to  conclusions  forthwith  or  to  drag  out 
asphyxiation  to  the  end  are  differences  of  tac- 
tics and  timing,  not  of  humanity  or  principle. 

Republican  and  Democratic  administrations  in 
the  United  States  are  not  the  same,  any  more  than 
are  center  right  and  center  left  governments  in 
Europe.  It  is  always  necessary  to  register  the  dif- 
ferences between  them.  But  these  are  rarely  dis- 
tributed along  a  moral  continuum  of  decreasing 
good  or  evil.  The  contrasts  are  nearly  always  more 
mixed.  So  it  is  today.  There  is  no  cause  to  regret 
that  the  Bush  Administration  has  scotched  the 
wretched  charade  of  the  International  Criminal 
Court  or  swept  aside  the  withered  fig  leaves  of  the 
Kyoto  Protocol.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  resist 
its  erosion  of  civil  liberties  in  America.  The  doc- 
trine of  preemption  is  a  menace  to  every  state  that 
might  in  the  future  cross  the  will  of  the  hegemon 
or  its  allies.  But  it  is  no  better  when  proclaimed  in 
the  name  of  human  rights  than  in  the  name  of  non- 
proliferation.  What  is  sauce  for  the  Balkan  goose 
is  sauce  for  the  Mesopotamian  gander.  The  arro- 
gance of  the  "international  community"  and  its 
rights  of  intervention  across  the  globe  are  not  a  se- 
ries of  arbitrary  events  or  disconnected  episodes. 
They  compose  a  system,  which  needs  to  be  fought 
with  a  coherence  not  less  than  its  own. 
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High  Crimes  (detail),  by  Ryan  Steadinan,  was  on  display  in  October  at  OUT  gallery,  in  Boston 


[Missives] 

YOU'VE  GOT 
MURDER! 


The  following  messages  were  sent  to  Saddam 
Hussein  at  the  email  address  posted  on  Iraq's 
government  website  (www .uruklink.net) .  The 
messages  were  obtained  by  Brian  S.  McWilliams  and 
were  featured  in  Wired  News  (www.wired.com) 
List  October. 


Subject:  President  Saddam  Hussein 
Dear  President  Saddam  Hussein, 

Hello,  1  hope  that  you  are  well.  I  know  that  you 
are  very  hu:y,  hut  would  it  he  possible  to  send  me 
an  autographed  photo  of  you  for  me,  please?  I 
am  trying  to  collect  autographs  of  famous  people. 
If  you  could  help  me  with  this  ...  I  would  he  so 
happy  :-))))  i  thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to 
read  my  letter.  1  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon. 

Subject:  Regarding  to  how  to  use  best  weapon 

treatment  USA  Army 
Hear  Sir, 

I  am  very  glad  to  found  your  Ministry  web.  1  am 
Iraq's  friend!  1  am  special  for  research  biochem- 


istry work.  I  sympathize  lrae|  people  and  believe 
finally  Great  Irae]  will  conquer  USA!!!  I  recom- 
mend you  use  one  of  chemical  gas  treatment 
USA  Army.  This  product  easy  for  purchase,  easy 
for  make,  more  efficiency  than  others.  The  name 
is:  Methyl  Bromide.  In  fact,  originally  this  prod- 
uct is  for  soil  treatment,  fumigation  in  grain  stor- 
age, and  fumigation  inspect  container.  But  if  for 
weapon  use,  have  function:  no  color,  no  smell, 
will  let  person  dead  in  a  few  second. 

In  the  World,  only  a  few  factory  manufacture 
it.  If  you  want  to  secret  purchase,  Belgium  factory 
have  agent  in  Saudi  Arabia,  you  can  through 
Jordan's  company  buy  from  Saudi  Arabia. 

Please  kindly  transfer  these  message  to  Ministry 
of  Defense.  Appreciate  your  concern. 

Great  Iraq  government  &  Great  Iraq  people  fi- 
nally will  victory! ! ! 

One  of  support  Iraq's  friend. 

Subject:  PRESIDENT  SADDAM  HUSSEIN 

Hi  there,  Your  dictator  President  is  going  to  die 
soon,  Iraqi  Arabian  foes.  You  will  soon  see  the 
mighty  Armies,  Navies,  and  Air  Forces  of  The 
United  States  and  The  United  Kingdom  bearing 
down  upon  you.  You  will  soon  see  in  the  skies 
above  aircraft  and  many  of  them.  You  will  see  in 
the  seas  around  you  mighty  warships.  You  will 
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see  on  the  ground  around  you  two  mighty  armies 
with  mighty  weapons. 

And  please  don't  forget  the  nuclear  weapons 
carried  by  mighty  Trident  and  Tomahawk  cruise 
missiles!  BE  AFRAID  SADDAM  LOVERS,  BE 
VERY  AFRAID! 

Bye. 

Subject:  Not  every  American  is  for  the  U.S.'s 
intended  invasion 
Dear  Mr.  President, 

Although  I  will  probably  end  up  on  some  FBI 
watch  list  for  writing  this,  I  just  thought  that  I 
would  tell  you  that  not  every  American  is  for 
any  type  of  military  action  against  Iraq.  It's  not 
that  I  agree  with  everything  that  you  have  ever 
done  as  a  Leader,  as  with  any  great  leader  you  have 
made  mistakes,  mostly  with  regards  to  trusting  the 
U.S.  to  be  a  country  of  principle.  As  anyone  with 
any  knowledge  of  world  events  knows,  the  U.S. 
is  completely  without  principle.  You  at  least  are 
only  defending  your  right  to  sovereign  rule  with- 
out foreign  intervention. 

I  would  recommend  diligence  with  regards  to 
your  own  personal  security.  The  CIA  is  notori- 
ously crafty  and  extremely  adept  at  overthrowing 
governments  and  their  respective  leaders.  They 
have  tried  at  least  once  already  to  overthrow  you, 
using  your  own  trusted  men  against  you.  Lucki- 
ly for  you  they  failed  and  went  home.  But  they  will 
be  back,  unless  you  already  have  some  sort  of 
deal  worked  out  with  them  to  insure  your  safety. 

Oh  well,  what  do  I  know.  I  am  just  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  which  doesn't  entitle  me  to  much  in 
the  way  of  knowledge.  Good  luck  and  best  wish- 
es to  you  and  your  country. 

Subject:  Hello 

How  are  you  doing?  I  am  looking  for  someone 
to  talk  to  about  selling  my  fire  retardant  for  the 
army  over  there.  We  have  a  great  product  for  the 
army.  We  have  this  formula  that  will  protect  uni- 
forms and  interior  of  cars.  It  can  work  on  wood 
and  everything.  Please  let  me  know  who  I  can  talk 
to.  Have  a  great  day. 

Subject:  Ya  Ahlan  wa  Sahlan 
Asalaam  Aleikum! 

Dear  brother  Saddam  Hussein!  As  you  know 
all  Syrian  loves  you!  My  Question  to  you  my 
brother,  what  can  we  Arabs,  Muslims  do  to  help 
you  against  the  devil  America?  Tell  me  what  to 
do.  Each  of  us  is  ready  to  die  for  ALLAH  in  de- 
fending Irak  against  America! 

PS:  I  did  not  write  in  arabic,  because  I  have  not 
got  the  arabic  program. 

Subject:  collaboration  from  Pravda.Ru 
Sirs — 

I  am  from  Pravda.Ru,  the  greatest  Russian  In- 
ternet news  journal  with  86%  of  traffic.  Our  read- 
ership is  curiously  mostly  outside  Russia.  We  have 


some  millions  of  different  readers  per  month, 
mostly  instructed  people  with  some  influence. 

I  want  to  help  Iraq  by  publishing  articles  giv- 
ing YOUR  perspective,  your  President's  ideas, 
his  feelings.  It  will  be  another  voice  for  you,  to  try 
to  avoid  war. 

Please  give  me  your  ideas  on  how  I  can  help  you 
and  how  we  can  collaborate.  Insh'  Allah! 

Subject:  anti  america 
dear  mr.  president  hussein, 

first  i  hope  that  all  is  well  with  you.  don't  let 
yourself  get  bent  out  of  shape  by  those  arrogant 
americans.  unfortunately,  the  americans  have  a  lot 
of  money  and  power  and  cannot  easily  be  fought, 
the  embargo  that  still  exists  against  your  country 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  crime,  if  the  americans  should 
attack  your  country,  you  need  only  send  a  ticket 
to  me  in  vienna  and  i  will  come  to  iraq  to  fight  the 
americans.  i  am  a  good  shot,  and  i  am  serious 
about  my  offer,  i  do  not  mean  this  as  a  joke,  con- 
tinue on  doing  what  you  are  doing,  you  are  one  of 
the  few  people  who  does  not  fear  the  americans. 

Subject:  Happy  Victory  day 

Hi,  I  want  to  wish  all  of  you  a  happy  Victory 
day.  I  love  Iraq  &  all  of  the  Iraqis  in  &  out  of  Iraq. 
My  prayers  go  out  to  all  of  you.  I  am  involved  with 
antisanction  groups.  I  consider  Iraq  my  country 
in  my  heart,  even  though  I  was  born  in  the  u.s.a. 
I  used  to  love  the  u.s.a.  but  not  anymore.  I  see  Iraq 
as  a  beacon  of  light  to  the  world. 


[Dialogue] 

LINGVO 
EUROCRACIA 


From  an  October  28  Internet  chat  with  European 
Convention  chairman  Valery  Giscard  d'Estaing, 
sponsored  by  the  European  Union.  Participants 
were  invited  to  discuss  a  draft  of  a  new  European 
constitution  that  was  released  that  week. 

Qoshy]  When  is  this  Europa  Chat  going  to  take 

place? 
Qoshy]  I'm  american 

[jonm]  Mr  chairman,  which  of  the  four  names 
for  europe  do  u  prefer:  european  union,  unit- 
ed states  of  europe,  european  community  or 
a  united  europe? 

[Suzanne]  I  think  it  starts  now  with  us  talking 
to  each  other 

[Guy]  for  the  name  how  about  just  Europe 

Qoshy]  I  would  like  to  know  how  concerned  you 
are,  yourself,  and  as  a  body,  about  the  waning 
interest  in  the  EU  regarding  the  future  of  the 
EU  and  the  legitmacy  of  its  operations 
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[Guy]  bon  apetit 

(FEDERALE1  Mr.  President  d'Estaing,  Why  in 
the  Convention  none  sees  the  real  funda- 
mental subject  involved,  i.e.  the  creation  ot 
a  new  power,  a  new  State,  the  creation  ot 
the  European  Federation.' 

[FEDERALE]  I  think  that  any  of  the  project  ap- 
proved by  this  important  convention  will  not 
he  telt  as  creation  wanted  by  the  people.  Where 
is  the  people  in  this  process?  1  don't  see  it. 

[Conv_ENlJ  Hi  there — the  questions  are  just 
coming  in  and  being  translated  into  English. 
You'll  here  from  us  soon. 

[sos]  rhe  El  recognizes  five  basic  consumer 
rights.  Will  these  be  included  also  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Constitution? 

[Joshy]  I'm  willing  to  bet  I'm  the  only  Ameri- 
can in  here 

[joshy]  hehe 

(FEDERALE)  I  don't  think  the  name  of  the  fu- 
ture Europe  to  be  a  real  problem.  The  ques- 
tion is:  do  we  want  a  Federal  State? 

[annahg]  what's  the  meanings  of  a  constitution 
for  the  Europe 

[Joshy]  I  think  the  US  needs  another  world 
power  to  keep  it  in  check. 

[BERNI]  I'm  willing  to  bet  I'm  the  only  Major- 
can  in  here 

[RobertB]  Joshy:  I  just  hope  the  EU  does  not 
become  an  abusive  bully  given  enough  pow- 
ers. 

[Joshy]  Yes,  and  I  hope  the  EP  continues  to 
gain  more  relevance.  The  EU  seems  dis- 
turbingly covert  and  undemocratic  at  the 
moment,  and  tending  to  get  worse. 

[Joshy]  I  hope  you  guys  can  work  things  out, 
I'm  gone — gotta  go  to  class 

[respro]  M.  President  VGD:  Will  the  conven- 
tion choose  a  COMMON,  SIMPLE,  NEU- 
TRAL SECOND  language  for  all  USE  citi- 
zens as  the  USA  did  in  1776?  If  not,  you  can 
forget  your  USE! 

[Conv  ENl]  From  Moderator:  we're  really  de- 
lighted to  have  so  many  people  participat- 
ing— but  please,  please,  please,  give  the  Pres- 
ident time  to  answer  your  questions 

[HezbollaH]  Mr.  President:  What  is  the  EU  fu- 
ture role  in  the  middle  east  conflict  and  its 
strategy  in  defining  terrorism? 

[TO A]  By  the  way,  where  IS  the  president? 

[Foederali]  It  seems  to  me  that  the  chat  needs 
to  be  better  structured. 

[cathy]  agreed 

[RobertB]  Foederali:  1  disagree.  THis  is  the  way 
the  commission  chats  have  always  been 
structured,  and  I  think  using  IRC  as  now  is 
the  best  way  to  prevent  censorship  or  other 
abuse — this  may  he  chaotic  but  it's  really  for 
rhe  best 

[HezbollaH]  Is  the  "so-called"  president  in  this 


channel?  How  are  we  going  to  obtain  the 
answers? 

[Conv_EN}]  To  Respro:  The  citizens  of  Europe 
are  very  keen  on  keeping  their  languages.  It 
is  a  right  we  must  respect.  However,  we 
should  promote  the  practical  use  of  a  smaller 
number  of  working  languages  in  order  to 
have  direct  dialogue  and  not  to  have  to  rely 
always  on  translations. 

[PeterCosm]  islamic  and  jewish  fundamentalists 
are  both  better  occupied  in  helping  world  de- 
velopment in  th.it  plane  than  in  violence  in 
the  name  of  God — which  is  an  error 

[HezbollaH]  Question:  How  true  are  the  ru- 
mors that  Hezbollah  will  be  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  terrorist  organizations  of  the  EU? 

[Foederali]  At  least  one  answer  from  VGE  we 
would  not  mind. 

[PeterCosm]  Hezbollah — quite  likely  1  think 

[Tony]  anyone  that  murders  people  tor  political 
gain  is  a  terrorist 

[HezbollaH]  Tony  and  anyone  who  murders 
people  for  the  sake  of  freedom  is  ...  ? 

[PeterCosm]  i  suspect  because  it  has  a  military 
arm  bent  on  killing 

[HezbollaH]  PeterCosm,  our  "military  arm"  is 
limited  in  one  geographical  location  which 
is  the  Lebanese  occupied  land.  What  does 
that  have  to  do  with  terrorism? 

[Ivanus]  Cur  non  Latine  et  non  Anglice? 

[Tony]  there  are  also  terrorist  states  hez  .  .  . 
many  eu  citizens  support  the  Palestinian 
cause  but  believe  me  dialogue  works  better 
than  violence 

[PeterCosm]  The  point  about  the  middle  east 
and  this  chat  is  that  the  convention  wants 
to  crystallise  solidarity  within  Europe  so 
that  everywhere  globalization  with  he  im- 
proved  thru  s,  n  1  kI.u  it\  -line  world  develop- 
ment— the  beginning  of  a  civilization  of 
love 

[Ivanus]  Lingua  anglica  possibilitas  est,  sed  non 
iusta:  lingua  materna  est  non  omnibus 
civibus. 

[cathy]  Farming  and  Fishing 

[Sorin]  Mr.  President  and  dear  chat  friends:  In 
most  of  the  chases  the  European  constitu- 
tional treaty  will  be  adopted  by  referendum 
most  probably  starting  with  2004-  What 
about  Bulgaria  and  Romania? 

[PeterCosm]  few  know  latin,  but  i  like  it 

[Michele]  Esperanto  is  more  neutral 

[Suzanne]  nobody  knows  Esperanto,  it  is  not 
the  language  that  is  used  the  most  nor  the 
one  that  develops  quickest.  English  is. 

[cathy]  So  what  exactly  is  a  constitution?  I 
speak  Gaelic  and  we  only  have  Parliaments 

[PeterCosm]  the  tower  of  Babel  would  collapse! 

[ElMo]  Latin  is  my  choice  as  it  is  the  root  of 
the  majority  of  the  languages  in  Europe 
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[Michele]  we  have  to  find  a  EURO  language 
[Silvah]  Michele,  forget  it 
[Michele]  latin  is  dead 
[Ivanus]  Rectissime  dicis,  Elmo!!  Vivat!! 
[Silvah]  There  will  never  he  a  EURO  language 
[Ivanus]  Lingua  latina  nullo  modo  est  mortua, 
Michele! 

[HezhollaH]  ElMo  hut  latin  is  outdated.  Evolu- 
tion had  its  word. 
[Foederali]  Ivanus:  Why  not  Chinese,  already 

one  Billion  people  speak  it. 
[PeterCosm]  its  nice  to  talk  three  languages 
[Michele]  why  you  want  to  force  us  to  learn 

english  it  we  do  not  want  it? 
[Conv_ENl]  By  the  way,  do  you  all  have  any 

questions  on  the  Convention?  Or  have  you 

asked,  and  haven't  had  a  reply  ? 
[Foederali]  Michele:  you  do  already 
[Conv_ENl]  Hey!  We're  the  interpreters. 

Don't  you  have  any  questions  for  President 

VGE???? 

[Michele]  i  don't  want  to  he  forced 


[Miscellany] 

HIBERNATING  SIR, 
TODAY  IS  THE  DAY 


By  Christine  Hume,  from  AGNI  55.  Hume  is  an 
assistant  professor  of  English  at  Eastern  Michigan 
University.  Her  most  recent  book  is  Musca  Do- 
mestica,  published  by  Beacon  Press. 

c 

k^/ir,  the  fates  eat  fate.  Day  masons  eat  mor- 
tar. Day  springs  up,  sir.  Day  hears  the  cloudless 
cry.  And  organs  riddle  seas  drunk.  Today,  sur- 
geons can  remove  spacelight.  Transistor  TVs 
leave  music  in  place,  and  the  music  eats  dia- 
monds alive.  Sir,  transmit  the  whiteout.  Wait 
for  white  to  unfocus  you,  hut  don't  wait.  Can 
you  feel  the  animal  hreath  watching?  Its  slow 
teeth  watching,  sir.  Hunters  can  toy  with  the 
safety  of  thick  hands.  Stones  warm  their  pock- 
ets now.  We  eat  stones  so  that  our  voices  can 
touch  it.  Sir,  a  voice  can  change  color.  It  can 
dig  you  out,  and  carpenters  can  springload  to- 
day. Up,  sir,  a  chimney  hlew  away.  Today  we 
rise  out  of  our  mirrors.  We  roll  comets  off  the 
telepath.  Stars  have  eaten  their  own  good.  The 
surveyor  knew,  sir.  He  knew  several  weathers 
may  he  stitched  to  the  center.  Outside  hang- 
dogs you.  Today  we  have  struck  night;  we  have 
you  cold. 


[Ivanus]  What  the  president  think  ahout  a  neu- 
tral language?  This  is:  LATIN  ??? 
[PeterCosm |  good 

|Conv_ENl|  Euro  English  isn't  neutral — it  just 

isn't  English  . . . 
[ParsaMila]  Is  the  European  Union  President 

here  or  not? 
[Ivanus]  LATIN  is  NOT  DEAD!! 
[prokey]  I  cannot  believe  that  some  just  cannot 

accept  English  as  language  of  international 

relations 

[RohertB]  This  chat  seems  to  work  far  worse 
than  previous  chats!  Hardly  any  answers  are 
coming  in.  Is  this  because  the  chairman's  na- 
tive language  is  French  and  most  attention  is 
directed  to  the  French  channel? 

[respro]  I'm  sorry:  English  is  completely  unfit  as 
the  common  USE  language  and  so  are  all 
the  other  ethnic  languages.  We  need  a 
COMLMON,  EASY,  NEUTRAL,  SEC- 
OND lingvo  internacia!  Esperanto!  It  al- 
ready exists  since  1887.  What's  your  opinion 
ahout  this  very  crucial  problem  M.  VGD? 

[Andrea)  Ivanus,  I  agree  with  you  ahout  Latin  . . . 
hut,  unfortunately,  it'll  be  most  likely  a  Utopia 

[cathy]  Mr  President.  Monsier — yoohoo 

[Steve]  Most  of  Europe  is  sleepwalking  into  a 
tyranny  like  those  few  can  remember.  Lose  our 
democratic  nations  and  we  are  in  deep  shit. 

[Ivanus]  gratias  ribi  ago,  Andrea!  Fortasse  veri- 
tatem  dicis  . . .  tantumnu  >d<  >  Utopia  . . . 

[Ivanus]  Exist  the  "pronuntiatio  restituta" 

[Christine]  How  likely  is  the  prospect  of  a  uni- 
fied European  military,  or  even  a  rapid  reac- 
tion force? 

[cathy]  I  hated  latin  at  school 

[Tony]  To  Steve  ...  a  European  Union  is  the 
one  of  the  ways  that  a  future  tyranny  can  be 
avoided 

[Angelos]  I'm  afraid  that  the  only  room  satis- 
fied tonight  will  he  the  french  one  . . . :( 

[Ivanus]  Ante  magnum  defensorem  virtutum 
patrimoniique  communium  Europeorum, 
lingua  utar  nostra  communi,  non  solum  Ci- 
ceronis  Vergiliique,  Plini  vel  Boethii,  sed 
etiam  Batavi  Erasmi,  Poloni  Copernici,  Galli 
( ^artesii,  Angli  Newtoni,  Sueti  Linnei 

[Steve]  D'Estaing  heads  a  coterie  of  fat-cats  de- 
termined to  become  the  Eurocracy  of  Eucra- 
tia — immune  from  prosecution,  irremovable 
from  office  and  immensely  well  off.  We  must 
stop  them  before  they  stop  everything  which 
makes  life  worth  while.  No  identity — no 
morality.  If  we  do  not  stop  this  sinister  farce 
we  shall  rot  away. 

[respro]  Guy:  Esperanto  is  a  lot  easier;  even  I 
could  master  it  in  three  months.  It's  a  very 
vivid  and  living  lingvo.  It's  the  second  L  on 
the  www;  Try  google  or  yahoo  and  type 
ESPERANTO,  you  will  he  amazed! 
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"Van  Buren,  Indiana  (population  955),  Town  Council,  July  21 
hibited  in  October  at  Julie  Saul  Gallery ,  in  New  York  City . 


1999,"  a  photograph  printed  on  canvas  by  Paul  Shambroom ,  was  ex- 


[Silvah]  STeve,  you  might  have  seen  too  many 
movies 

[Angellos]  <To  moderators>  I  was  wondering 
whether  we  could  skip  for  a  while  this  whole 
language  issue  and  go  a  little  further  . . . 

[spithas]  quit 

[Conv_ENl]  It  isn't — I'm  just  joining  in  your 
discussion  because  I'm  bored.  No  work  is 
coming  my  way. 

[respro]  AGAIN:  ESPERANTO  FOR  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  NEW  UNITED  STATES 
OF  EUROPE!!! 

[Silvah]  Conv_ENl,  what  is  your  work  then.7 

[Conv_ENl]  I'm  one  of  the  interpreters  into 
English  for  this  chat.  But  since  we're  not  get- 
ting any  replies  to  translate,  we're  not  doing 
a  great  deal . . . 

[Ivanus]  Esperanto  or  Latin  .  .  .  but  not  english, 
my  God! 

[RobertB]  Conv_2:  Why  is  the  president  ignor- 
ing us??  There  seems  to  be  LOTS  of  activity  in 
the  French  room  but  I  don't  understand  French 

[Angellos]  Got  disconnected  . . . 

[Silvah]  Time  stopped? 

[RobertB]  Maybe  tell  him  thai  this  is  no  way  to 
build  confidence  in  bis  European  Conven- 
tion group.  At  the  very  least  we  want  replies 
to  our  questions. 

[Master]  Mr.  President:  I  thought  that  this  chat 
room  was  meant  for  all  EL!  citizens  and  not 
only  for  the  Frenb! 

[Nita]  does  somebody  answer  in  English  room 
too  ? 


[Steve]  Silvah  thinks  I  watch  "movies"!!! 
Studying  the  workings  of  the  Eurocracy 
doesn't  leave  time  for  "movies."  They  pour 
out  their  directives  and  regulations  like  a 
volcano  vomiting  ash — more  than  anyone 
can  deal  with — more  than  the  subject  gov- 
ernments can  deal  with — crippling  small 
businesses — driving  farmers  from  the  land 
and  fishermen  from  the  sea — STOP  watch- 
ing "movies"  Silvah  and  wake  up! 

[ElMo]  In  this  Chat  We  can  see  the  disadvan- 
tages (chaos!!)  of  not  having  a  common  sec- 
ond language  in  the  EU 

[PeterCosm]  Steve — its  a  magnificent  beaucra- 
cy — at  our  service  in  our  common  relation- 
ships 

[Steve]  I'm  afraid  so — it's  called  "bread  and  cir- 
cuses" or  how  to  keep  the  people  docile 

[Silvah]  So,  you're  against  any  form  of  transna- 
tional or  supranational  organization  then 
Steve? 

[Philipp]  Steve,  national  democracy  has  ab- 
solutely no  means  of  controling  a  globalised 
business,  those  advocating  the  national  sov- 
ereignity are  in  fact  those  who  want  business 
to  rule  with  no  social  or  environmental 
restrictions. 

[Tony]  national  governments  should  deal  with 
national  issues  ...  a  democratically  elected 
european  parliament/government  should 
deal  with  international  issues  such  as 
trade/defence 

[Silvah]  Philipp,  I  agree  .  .  .  "only  national 
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democracy"  leads  to  conquests  and  wars 

[Steve]  Philipp,  Not  so — without  national 
boundaries  the  globocrats  take  over 

|Philipp|  Steve,  they  already  have  taken  over, 
long  time  ago.  Only  a  strong  European  state 
can  somehow  limit  the  damage.  Or  do  you 
think  that  any  individual  European  country, 
even  a  big  one  like  Germany  or  the  UK  can 
do  anything  against  US  interests,  let's  say  in 
the  IMF  or  the  world  hank.' 

[Steve]  Jean  Monnet  (father  of  the  EU)  once 
said  that  it  would  he  one  of  three  great  blocs 
controlled  hy  a  global  government. 

[Sorin|  Phillip:  a  European  state  are  you  saying? 
I  hope  you  want  to  see  a  copy  of  the  US  in 
Europe. 

[Persia]  Is  the  President  here  or  not.' 
[Conv_ENl|  Yes,  the  President  is  here  in  the 

room — sitting  right  across  the  way  from  me, 

in  fact; 


|  Posterl 

GAME  OVER 


A  poster  distributed  hy  London's  transportation  agency 
as  part  of  a  campaign  to  help  bits  riders  (eel  more  se- 
cure. Within  three  wars,  every  bus  in  London  will  be 
equipped  with  surveillance  cameras. 


[ElMo]  We  should  keep  trying  with  question 
like  common  language  and  united  foreign 
policy,  very  important  questions.  Please  Mr. 
President  Why  don't  you  answer  them? 

[Angellos]  I  have  both  chat  rooms  in  front  of 
me  . . .  the  difference  is  impressing  . . . 

[Steve]  The  global  government  exists  as  the 
UN  (controlled  by  an  utterly  undemocratic 
Security  Council)  the  WTO  which  is  col- 
luding with  the  EU  to  give  big  business  the 
run  of  its  subject  states  and  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Bilderberg 
Group — so  much  for  democracy!!! 

[Angellos)  Alors,  MrVGE.  Que'est-ce  qu'on 
vas  fa  ire? 

[PeterCosm]  It  solidarity  is  based  on  equal  dig- 
nity, then  1 1  >gei  I  lei  in  a  unii  >n  we  c  reate  .1 
communion,  and  this  is  not  only  in  seeing 
an  image  of  one  another  111  one  another,  but 
tending  from  this  material  world  toward 
sharing  in  the  love  of  God.  Why  would  this 
not  he  good  for  atheists  who  don't  know 
about  God? 

[Angellos]  nous  n'avons  pas  des  reponses 
ici  . . . 

[zulko]  Ou  son)  les  reponses?? 

[ElMo]  We  are  arguing  and  talking  among  our- 
selves, The  President  is  talking  to  the  .  .  . 
french. 

[Steve]  UKIP — UK  Independence  Party— 
Vlaams  Blok — Lijst  Fortuyn — Front  national 
— FreiheitsPartei  Oesstereich — all  sup- 
pressed and  lied  about  by  the  Eurocratic 
media — they  are  Europe's  only  hope 

|(  \inv_ENl]  Whenever  I  start  a  message  with 
the  words  "to  So-and-So,"  this  is  an  official 
answer  from  the  President  which  I  have  just 
translated. 

|Tony|  now  you  show  your  true  colours  Steve 
[Ivanus]  Lingua  Anglica,  nativa  Britannis  & 
Hibernis,  emolumento  est  eis  in  negotia- 
tionibus,  detrimento  aliis.  Nonne  justius  est 
linguam  neutram  invenire?  Quenam  habet 
plus  historie  communis  Europee  quam  Lati- 
na,  que  in  multis  scholis  et  universitatibus 
docetur? 

[Ivanus]  Non  merentur,  Elmo.  Sed  gratias 
plurimas!  ;-) 

[Steve]  TONY — that's  supposed  to  be  mean- 
ingful is  it?  Don't  forget  that  it  was  the  Nazis 
who  last  attempted  to  unite  Europe  and  their 
successors  in  Italy  are  following  in  their  toot- 
steps! 

|Tony]  thru  violence  and  state  terrorism  . . .  not 
democracy 

[Steve]  Tony — that  is  exactly  what  is  com- 
ing— when  Giscard  get  his  mitts  on  our  free- 
doms. Have  you  see  the  provisions  for  a  EU 
arrest- warrant  in  the  Nice  Treaty — you 
shi  mid! 
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[Andrea]  Sic  est,  Ivane. 

[Angellos]  i  really  can't  help  wondering  . . . 

[Steve]  Tony — There  is  no  community  of  mu- 
tual undersatnding — all  that  happens  is  that 
a  bunch  of  politicians  form  an  elit  and  please 
themselves.  National  democracy  is  the  only 
possible  kind  of  democracy! ! 

[Conv_EN3]  To  Respro:  The  Convention  has 
not  debated  the  language  issue 

[Tony]  Steve  there  should  be  multi  layers  of 
democracy.  .  .  .  with  a  European  Parliament 
at  the  top  which  should  not  interfer  in  pure- 
ly domestic  issues 

[Milad]  so  the  president  has  left? 

[Steve]  Tony— the  Brussels  QUANGO  should 
not  interfere  in  anything — it  has  no  right — 
and  it  doesn't  care.  Only  the  people  of 
a  country  care — they  must  decide  for 
themselves 

[sandra]  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  me  why 
animals  can  be  burned  alive,  tortured  in 
very  sadistic  ways  until  death,  dogs  are 
hung  in  trees  out  of  tradition,  bulls  are 
darted  and  beaten  until  death  in  village 
feast  and  much  more,  all  this  for  entertain- 
ment? 

[Sorin]  The  women  victims  of  traffic  will  con- 
tinue to  be  considered  immigrants? 

[fox]  Don't  you  think  that  the  EU  is  a  CHRIS- 
TIAN club  ?  I  think  it  is . . . 

[respro]  That's  all  folks.  VGD  went  home.  It's 
past  21:30  in  Brussels 

[fox]  Is  it  finished  ? 

[Steve]  The  "corpus  juris"  is  an  invasion  of  na- 
tional codes  of  law — it  gives  the  state  fright- 
ening powers — no  free  juries — no  defence 
against  tyranny — the  EU  is  re-forming  the 
Gestapo — it  must  be  stopped 

|Nir^al|  l lie  i  hat  in  i>\vr 

[helen]  are  they  not  now  starting  to  change  the 
three  pillar  model? 

[Philipp]  Steve,  now  I  don't  get  you,  why  are 
you  afraid  of  a  new  Gestapo,  if  you  like  all 
the  extreme  parties  in  Europe,  like  Vlaams 
Blok,  Freiheitliche  Partei,  List  Tim  Fortyun 
etc.?  Tha  doesn't  make  much  sense. 

[PeterCosm]  helen,  the  three  pillars  was  an 
empty  centre 

[Steve]  The  pillars  are  to  be  demolished  to 
make  way  for  a  monolith — you'll  be  sorry,  if 
they  manage  it. 

[PeterCosm]  empty 

[PeterCosm]  centre 

[Sorin]  helen:  looks  like  they  will  put  down  the 
pilars 

[PeterCosm]  Mr  Thacther 
[PeterCosm]  Mrs  Margarewt  T 
[PeterCosm]  The  empty  centre  is  a  vaccuum 
[operator]  THE  SERVER  WILL  BE  SHUT- 
DOWN IN  2  MINUTES 


[Idii  uns] 

CRAUNCH  THE 
MARMOSET 


From  "Idiotisms  and  Proverbs,"  a  chapter  in  Eng- 
lish As  She  Is  Spoke:  The  New  Guide  of  the 
Conversation,  in  Portuguese  and  English,  in 
Two  Parts,  by  Jose  da  Fonseca  and  Pedro  Caroli- 
na, first  published  in  1855  by  J .  P.  Aillaud.  Long 
unavailable  in  the  United  States,  a  new  edition, 
edited  by  Paul  Collins,  was  published  by 
McSweeney' s  Boohs  last  year. 

Pouco  a  pouco  o  passaro  faz  seu  ninho. 
Few,  few  the  bird  make  her  nest. 

Quern  se  pica  alhos  come . 

That  which  feel  one's  snotly  blow  blow  one's 
nose. 

Pedra  movedica  nunca  mofo  a  cubiga. 
The  stone  as  roll  not  heap  up  not  foam. 

As  paredes  teem  ouvidos . 
The  walls  have  hearsay. 

Tirar  a  sardinha  com  a  mao  do  gato. 

Keep  the  chestnut  of  the  fire  with  the  cat  foot. 

Tirar  a  braza  com  a  mao  do  gato . 

Take  out  the  live  coals  with  the  hand  of  the  cat. 

Nao  ha  melhor  mostarda  que  a  fome . 

There  is  not  better  sauce  who  the  appetite. 

Por  dinheiro  baila  o  perro . 

Nothing  some  money,  nothing  of  Swiss. 

Nao  se  colhem  trutas  a  bragas  enchutas. 

It  must  to  break  the  stone  for  to  have  almond. 

Isso  faz  agua  na  boca. 

That  make  to  come  water  in  the  mouth. 

Nao  sabe  onde  dor  coa  cabega. 

He  don't  know  where  give  with  the  head. 

Deu  no  ponto . 

He  has  fond  the  knuckle  of  the  business. 

Elle  tern  rasca  na  assadura. 
He  has  a  part  in  the  coke. 

E  louco  rematado. 
He  is  mad  to  bind. 

Despedir-se  dfranceza. 
Burn  the  politeness. 

[  Jntar  as  maos,  a  carro. 
To  fatten  the  foot. 

Comprar  gato  em  sacco. 
To  buy  a  cat  in  pocket. 
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Fazer  tones  de  vento. 

To  build  castles  in  Espagnish. 

Esperar  horas  e  haras. 

To  craunch  the  marmoset. 

Andar  n'um  pontirtho  de  aceio. 

To  live  in  a  small  cleanness  point. 

Comer  o  pao  que  o  diabo  amassou. 
To  eat  of  the  cow  mad. 

Deitar  perolas  a  parens. 
To  make  paps  tor  the  cats. 

Barriga  cheia,  cara  alegre. 

After  the  paunch  comes  the  dance. 

Acabou'Se  afesta,  tomai  o  toldo. 
Keep  the  curtains,  the  tarce  is  played. 


[Reproach] 

BRICKS  IN  THE  WALL 

Fnnn  the  "Disacknowledgments"  section  of  a  1999 
master's  thesis  by  Christopher  Todd  Brown,  who 
was  a  graduate  student  of  materials  science  at  the 
I'niuT.sirv  of  California,  Santa  Barbara.  The  uni- 
versity refused  to  confer  the  master's  degree  unless 
the  section  was  removed,  and  Broum  filed  a  lawsuit 
in  response.  Last  October  the  Ninth  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  held  that  Brown  did  not  have  a 
First  Ameruiment  right  to  his  "Disacknoivledgments" 
section,  maintaining  that  "an  academic  thesis  co- 
signed  by  a  committee  of  professors  is  not  a  public  fo- 
rum, limited  or  otherwise."  Further  details  of  his  case 
may  be  found  at  www.disacknowledged.org. 


1  would  like  to  otter  special  Disacknowledg- 
ments to  the  following  degenerates  for  being  an 
ever-present  hindrance  during  my  graduate 
career: 

To  the  dean  and  statt  ot  the  Graduate  Div  ision, 
You  fascists  are  the  largest  argument  against 
higher  education  there  has  ever  been.  Any 
claims  you  make  as  an  ally  of  and  resource  for 
students  are  an  utter  sham.  All  dealings  with 
you  have  ended  in  sheer  frustration.  I'd  rather 
take  .1  hot  stick  in  the  eye  than  deal  with  your 
bureaucratic  nonsense.  An  especial  disac- 
knowledgment  to  David  Fishman,  whose  offi- 
cious, blind  devotion  to  absurd  rules  provides  a 
disserv  ice  to  both  education  and  the  university. 

To  the  entire  management  of  the  Davidson 
Library, 

Your  strict  adherence  to  self-serving  dracon- 
ian  policy  has  made  it  a  supreme  displeasure  to 


work  in  your  vicinity.  Incomprehensible  tines, 
unwillingness  to  help,  and  general  poor  atti- 
tude have  made  most  library  visits  an  ogre.  1 
trust  your  incompetence  will  preside  over  the 
continued  decline  in  library  quality. 

To  Professor  Fred  Wudl, 

I  i 1 1  tailing  t<  i  realize  thai  youi  pi.  ifessi  n ship 
and  tenure  don't  give  you  the  privilege  ot  disre- 
spectful and  cruel  treatment  ot  your  students 
and  employees.  Further,  it  has  surprised  me 
that  your  arrogance  and  proclivity  at  being  an 
ass  can  affect  even  those  isolated  from  your 
presence.  It  is  my  supreme  pleasure  to  never 
ha\  v  assi  k  m  ions  wiih  you  again. 

To  former  governor  Pete  Wilson, 

A  supreme  government  jerk  who  has  per- 
sonally overseen  the  demise  ot  the  university. 
Your  policies  have  1)  raised  tuition  and  fees 
fourfold  since  my  first  association  with  the  uni- 
versity; 2)  dismantled  and  traded  some  of  the 
most  competent  senior  faculty;  and  3)  general- 
ly hurt  as  many  people  as  possible.  For  these,  I 
wish  you  to  never  wield  any  governmental 
power  again,  as  you  have  surely  proved  your 
ineptitude. 

To  the  UC  Regents, 

Whose  continued  suppression  ol  graduate- 
students,  your  most  loyal  employees,  serves  as  a 
paragon  of  corrupt  management.  May  your 
continually  biased  and  corrupt  practices  be 
fraught  with  controversies  brought  upon  by  the 
students  whom  you  offer  a  fatuous  disservice. 

And  to  Science, 

For  being  a  hollow  specter  of  what  you 
should  be.  Your  vapid  conceits  have  rendered 
those  in  your  pursuit  lifeless,  unfeeling  zombies. 
If  I  can  forever  escape  you,  the  better  1  will  be. 


[Fiction] 

THE  PROJECT 

By  David  Means,  from  the  Spring  &  Summer  is- 
sue of  Alaska  Quarterly  Review. 

i  1  was  with  a  strange  kind  of  reverence — of 
the  monk  toward  his  god — that  I  decided  on 
my  quest,  or  journey,  to  stake  out  and  occupy 
each  province  ot  my  household.  I  made  it  my 
duty  to  seek  out  each  spot  in  the  house,  to  lo- 
cate the  ones  that  I  hadn't  made  fully  mine, 
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'Diagonal  Composition,  1 993,"  by  Jeff  Wall,  from  Figures  and  Places,  a  collection  of  his  photographs  published  by  Prestel. 


and  to  go  to  those  places  and  spend  enough 
time  in  them  to  know  them  completely.  This 
was  how  I  came  to  he  found  under  the  desk 
one  night  by  Jenny,  who  upon  noticing  me 
there  gave  a  startled  yelp  (she  was  sitting 
down  to  write  another  letter  to  a  councilman 
about  the  property-tax  situation,  which  is  be- 
yond all  control — her  words — and  must  be 
changed  because  our  property  is  assessed  for 
much  more  than  its  actual  value.  We  pay  more 
than  our  due,  she  says;  it's  a  theme  with  her, 
an  undercurrent).  She  found  me  under  the 
desk  when  her  toes  touched  my  foot.  1  was  all 
the  way  to  the  hack  of  the  desk,  as  far  back  as  1 
could  get,  hunched  up,  examining  mostly  the 
carpet — a  yellow  shag — and  the  flanks  of  the 
desk's  legs,  around  which  paper  clips  and  pen- 
cils had  collected  back  there  along  with  dust 


balls  and  insect  frass,  or  what  I  construed  to  be 
insect  frass,  though  I  had  no  way  of  authenti- 
cating it  because  I  am  no  expert.  Jenny  did  not 
know  about  my  project.  She  believed  I  was 
hunkering  down  tor  a  piece  of  paper  that  had 
slipped  back  there,  as  papers  are  prone  to  do, 
or  plugging  in  a  computer  cable,  or  just  look- 
ing for  termite  damage.  There  were  small  piles 
ol  sawdust  everywhere,  and  this  gave  me  a  pre- 
text on  which  to  begin  my  adventure;  it 
shielded  me  for  a  few  months,  until  it  became 
evident  to  Jenny  that  I  was  one  hundred  per- 
cent committed  to  the  project.  Until  then  I 
was  able  to  commit  myself  to  each  spot.  I  se- 
lected them  in  the  morning  over  a  cup  of  or- 
ange juice.  I  listed  them  on  the  yellow  pad, 
which  I  kept  locked  in  the  strongbox  under 
the  bed  upstairs  (we  were  sleeping  in  separate 
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rooms  ,n  that  time,  not  simply  in  single  beds, 
as  in  old  telev  ision  episodes,  hut  separate 
rooms  allowing  us  each  our  own  peculiarities 
and  quirk-,  going  through  the  door  between 
the  rooms  when  we  telt  like  copulating,  which 
was  about  twice  a  week).  The  list  was  never 
finished,  hut  1  began  it  knowing  that  the  pro- 
ject would  he  one  that  grew  upon  itself — the 
exact  biological  phrase  eludes  me  now — and 
the  next  spot,  the  intake  vent  for  the  furnace 
in  Podge's  room,  a  large  metal  grille  with  a 
brown  enamel  finish,  was  one  that  required  me 
to  lie  down,  face  against  the  grille,  tor  a  good 
twenty  minutes  to  get  the  particularities  of 
that  vantage  down  specifically;  which  I  did.  It 
was,  1  might  add,  more  compelling  than  the 
spot  under  the  desk  (though  here  I  must  add 
that  there  were  many  other  spots  in  and 
around  the  desk  that  needed  careful  exhuma- 
tion); consolidated  on  the  inner  edge  of  the 
boxpipe,  at  the  point  where  the  duct  made  a 
right  angle  into  a  rectangle  of  pure  darkness, 
the  lint  and  dust  and  carpet  fibers  and  dead 
skin  of  the  house  had  collected  into  a  ridge  at 
which  I  stared  for  ten  minutes  to  get  down  all 
of  its  qualities;  there  were  bits  of  toys,  too 
dust-covered  to  afford  an  exact  I.D.,  but  I 
could  make  out  that  they  were  action  figures  of 
the  small  variety  like  the  mummified  Pompei- 
ians.  I'd  order  Jenny  to  go  at  them  with  a  cou- 
ple of  unwound  coat  hangers,  tweezer  them  up 
and  out  of  there  (if  they  went  in,  they'll  come 
out)  and  wash  them  with  care,  and  present 
them  to  Dodge  as  something  lost  and  now 
found,  to  spur  from  him  the  raw  delight  he 
gets  at  the  appearance  of  a  new  toy  or  of  an 
old  one  lost  for  days  (years,  in  his  time)  under 
the  couch.  When  he  sees  a  toy  resurrected  be- 
fore his  eyes,  he'll  often  squeal  and  dance 
wildly  about  in  an  aboriginal  manner,  twisting 
his  body.  Before  I  proved  to  he  one  hundred 
percent  committed  to  the  project,  in  the 
weeks  when  1  was  still  somewhat  ambivalent 
about  keeping  the  yellow-pad  record  of  my 
ventures,  I  often  used  the  original  source  of 
the  mission — examining  the  house  for  signs  of 
the  termites — as  an  excuse  to  dig  into  places 
that  were  of  little  interest  and  held  my  gaze  for 
no  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  minutes;  such  as 
down  in  the  basement,  in  the  little  crawl  space 
beneath  the  front  entryway — prime  tor  bugs, 
snug  against  raw  earth,  offering  them  ample- 
entry  for  their  foraging  white  bodies.  There 
was  little  to  see  except  tor  the  substructure  of 
the  porch  thatched  over  by  planking,  and 
slices  of  white-  sunlight  coming  in  through 
cracks  from  the  street,  disturbed  and  broken 
up  by  the  movement  ot  people.  While  1 
w  atched,  Dodge  passed  back  and  forth,  playing 
alone,  bis  little  murmurs  just  audible  enough 


to  identify.  He  made  sounds  like  a  dove  or  a 
nightingale  (though  for  the  life  of  me  I've  never 
heard  a  real  nightingale  and  wouldn't  know  one 
if  it  were  whistling  in  my  ear),  babbling  mostly 
in  his  own  language;  back  and  forth,  he  broke 
up  the  slices  of  light  until  Jenny  came  out  and 
called  him  in  to  lunch,  and  I  saw  her  legs  pass 
over  the  slits,  or  what  I  had  to  presume  were 
her  legs,  or  her  ankles,  moving  through  the 
light,  and  then  Dodge,  too,  and  then  nothing 
but  Iodl;  graceful  dust-moted  angles  coming  in- 
to the  rubble  floor  ot  the  crawl,  against  my 
cheeks — or  one  cheek,  to  he  specific,  because  to 
get  in  there  I'd  bad  to  wiggle  and  waggle  and 
snake,  leaving  my  feet  out  in  the  basement  it- 
self. Two  hours  that  observation  took,  yielding 
me  little — on  the  pretext  ot  a  termite  hunt, 
though  I  did  find  a  spot,  flaking  off  a  fine  tup 
layer  of  wood  and  making  out  in  one  slim  band 
of  light  their  milky  bodies  spilling  against  each 
other — an  opportune  find,  really,  because  be- 
hind me  Jenny  was  tugging  at  my  shoe  and  ask- 
ing me  to  come  to  lunch  and  wondering  if  I'd 
found  any  bugs,  and  I  was  able  to  say  yes  I  had 
and  to  even  let  her  look  in  and  see  the  eaten 
spot.  Now,  a  few  days  later,  I  venture  into  the 
garage,  to  the  rotted  baseboard  along  the  south 
w  all.  A  long  vestige  of  dry  rot  leads  to  the  cor- 
ner, where  water  is  seeping  in  and  a  small 
mushroom  has  bloomed;  there  are  little  shells  of 
dead  insects  that  require  the  utmost  observation 
and  seem  so  numerous  as  to  be  uncountable, 
but  count  them  I  must,  I  conclude,  because  it 
seems  as  it  the  project  depends  on  the  closest  of 
scrutiny  and  an  accounting  of  everything; 
whether  I,  tor  that  matter,  am  fully  up  to  the 
task  is  a  question  I  can  ill  afford  to  ask,  but  ask 
it  I  do,  on  my  knees  on  the  cold  concrete  with 
only  a  slim  light  through  the  window,  blocked 
by  a  great  clump  ot  brambles  and  allowing  past 
only  a  dry  dusty  afternoon  light.  There  are 
sounds  outside  conspiring  to  muddle  me.  My 
name  as  it  is  called  repeatedly  by  both  Dodge 
and  Jenny  sounds  for  all  the  world  like  the 
name  of  someone  who  has  been  lost  for  hours  in 
a  cold  dark  sea,  a  raging  sea:  the  name  of  a  man 
who  is  suffering  from  hypothermia  and  can 
hardly  clutch  at  the  lifeline  that  has  been 
thrown,  his  fingers  slipping,  the  sizzling  spray  of 
the  rotor  blades  blinding  him.  It's  the  way  you'd 
call  someone  who  has  been  dead  tor  hours,  I 
think,  but  then  I  must  be  deceiving  myself,  be- 
cause  they  have — I  am  sure — thrown  their  full 
support  behind  me  in  this  project,  vowed  to 
support  me  to  the  end,  and  I've  laid  it  out  be- 
fore them  in  the  clearest  terms.  I'm  here,  I  call 
back,  still  counting,  not  w  illing  to  take  my  eyes 
from  the  pillbugs  and  millipedes,  the  dry  husks 
of  their  forms,  shelled  and  sucked  empty  of  life. 
I'm  here,  I'm  here. 
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Four  untitled  photographs  by  New  York  City  artist  John  Gillikind,  from  "Scrapes,"  a  series  oj  photographs  of  paint  scrapes 
left  by  cars  on  concrete  barriers  along  Interstate  95.  Gilliland's  work  will  be  exhibited  this  winter  at  the  Red  Dot  gallery,  in 
New  York  City . 
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If  your  eyes  have  changed. . . 
shouldn't  your  light? 

The  OTT-LITE   VisionSaver   Floor  Lamp  reduces  eyestrain 
caused  by  glare,  and  brings  the  look  and  feel  of  natural 
daylight  inside. 


Designed  bv  a  vision  expert, 
this  technology  helps  to  enhance 
the  eye's  ability  to  work  tirelessly 
for  hours  while  rending,  or  at  a  workstation, 
by  imitating  the  beneficial  wavelengths  of 
natural  daylight.  OTT-LITE  VisionSaver '" 
technology,  which  can  reduce  eye  strain 
caused  bv  glare,  is  based  on  a  scientific 
understanding  of  the  eves.  The  results 
are  a  new  ease  in  reading,  a  reduction 
in  eyestrain,  and  colors  and  words  that 
jump  off  the  screen.  Vision-Saver"  lamps 
give  off  extremely  low  heat  and  are  almost 
glare-free,  resulting  in  reduced  distortion, 
increased  contrast  and  visual  clarity  that 
is  significantly  greater  than  typical  cool 
u  hite  lamps.  The  10,000-hour  bulb 
uses  very  low  energy  while  it  gives 
an  amazing  optical  experience. 
The  technology  that  lets  you  see 
with  startling  clarity.  Dr.  |ohn  Nash  Ott, 
a  world-renowned  scientist,  developed 
the  first  OTT-LITl:  over  forty  years  ago. 
Dr.  Ott  spent  over  forty  years  researching 
sunlight  and  its  effect  on  people,  plants  and 
animals.  This  led  to  his  discovery  of  OTT- 
LITE  Natural  Light  Supplements " — the 
closest  thing  to  natural  daylight.  While  no 
light  perfectly  duplicates  sunlight,  OTT- 
LITL  lamps  are  the  next  best  thing  to  natu- 
ral sunlight.  The  OTT-LITE  lamp  has  natu- 
rally balanced  wavelengths  in  much  the 
same  way  as  sunlight,  bringing  the  benefits 


See  better... with  less  eyestrain 

Dr.  John  Nash  Ott,  a  scientist  with  more  than  forty 
years  expenence  with  lighting  technology,  devel- 
oped the  first  OTT  LITE  .  His  Natural  Light 
Products  utilize  a  rare  earth  phosphor  blend  tech- 
nology that  makes  it  possible  to  see  almost  as 
clearly  and  accurately  indoors  as  you  do  outside 
under  natural  light.  The  result  is  reduced  glare  with 
the  OTT-LITE  VisionSaver  Floor  Lamp. 


ENJOY  THE  BENEFITS 
OF  NATURAL  SUNSHINE 
WITH  THE  FLICK  OF  A  SWITCH 

•  Superior  contrast  lets  you  see 
details  with  startling  clarity 

•  See  colors  true-to-life 

•  Almost  glare-free  to 
reduce  eyestrain 

•  Provides  sharp  visibility 

•  Flexible  gooseneck  design 

•  10,000  hour  bulb 

•  Low  energy  usage 

•  Produces  low  heat 

OTT-LITE'  Natural  Light 

Supplements'" — the  first  lights  that  simulate 
the  visible  wavelengths  of  sunlight . 

of  sunlight  indoors  without  heat  and  glare. 
Dr.  Ott's  Natural  Light  Products  utilize  a 
rare  earth  phosphor  blend  technology  that 
makes  it  possible  to  see  almost  as  clearly 
and  accurately  indoors  as  you  do  outside 
under  natural  light.  Practically  glare  and 
heat-free,  this  lamp  will  change  the  way  you 
look  at  your  work.  These  lights  also  bring 
the  light  of  a  sunny  spring  day  all  year  long 
to  any  room. 

A  superior  optical  experience.  This  new 
technology  has  revolutionized  the  way  we 
see  colors  and  details.  With  the  OTT-LITE 
VisionSaver  "  Floor  Lamp,  you'll  be  able  to 
read,  work  and  study  indoors  with  all  the 
clarity  and  accuracy  of  being  outside  on  a 
beautiful  spring  day!  Anyone  from  hobby 
or  reading  enthusiasts,  students  to  computer 
users  and  senior  citizens  can  enjoy  the 
amazing  benefits  of  this  technology. 
Try  the  ultimate  lighting  technology. 
The  OTT-LITE  VisionSaver™  Floor  Lamp 
provides  a  difference  your  eyes  can  truly 
feel.  The  special  formulation  that  brings 
the  feeling  of  a  sunny  spring  day  indoors 
all  year  long,  is  one  you'll  truly  be  thankful 
for.  The  OTT-LITE  VisionSaver'"  Floor 


Artists,  graphic  designers 
and  photographers  use 

VisionSaver  '  to  judge 
,       colors  accurately. 


What  people  are  saying 
about  OTT-LITE  Lamps 

OTT-LiTfc  (lamp)  has  proved 
itsety  that  by  creating  natural  light 
indoors... this  new  technology  i.s 
changing  the  way  we  work.  The 
natural  exhilaration  of  a  sunlit  out- 
Aoms  day  is  now  available  anywhere. 

— Paul  Harvey 
World  renowned  radio  journalist 

"Not  only  did  it  reduce  my  eyestrain, 
it  also  allowed  me  to  read  comfortably 
without  my  reading  glasses." 

— Sun-Sentmel,  FL 

"Wow.  ..It  would  lake  wild  horses  to 
Irry  this  light  off  my  desk." 

—Boh  Mitchell, 
Fly  Fishing 
New  England  Magazine 

"The  lamp(s). .  .help  you  see  more 
clearly  and  with  startling  clarity." 

— Chicago  Sun-Times 
Results  may  vary 

Lamp  is  backed  by  TechnoScout's 

exclusive  home  trial.  Try  this 

product  for  30  days  and 

return  it  for  the  full  ^ 

purchase  price  if 

not  satisfied, 

less  shipping 

and  handling.   


OTT-LITE  VisionSaver  "Floor  Lamp 
ZZ-2652   $99.95  +  S&H 

Please  mention  promotional  code  23651. 

For  fastest  service,  call  toll-free  24  hours  a  day 

800-289-0063  m&mmm, 

To  order  by  mail  with  check  or  money  order,  or  by  credit  card, 
please  call  for  total  amount  plus  S&H  To  charge  il  to  your 
credit  card,  enclose  your  account  number  and  expiration  date 
Virginia  residents  only— please  add  4.5%  sales  tax. 

LATEST. .  GREATEST. .  NEATEST. .  COOLEST 
You  can  see  hundreds  of  high-tech  products  at 
www.  technoscout.  com 

£ ■ECHNOSCOUT- 


1 998  Ruffin  Mill  Road 
Colonial  Heights,  VA  23834 


ESSAY 


COMMON  GROUND 

Finding  our  way  back  to  the  Enlightenment 
By  Thomas  de  Zengotita 


The  arc  of  the  universe  is  long,  but  it  bends  toward  justice . 

— Martin  Luther  King 

F 

m  irct,  an  anecdote.  A  friend  of  mine, 
very  committed  and  active,  a  teacher  of  postcolonial  history — he  respond- 
ed immediately  and  passionately  to  9/1 1.  He  spoke  out  loud  and  clear,  hold- 
ing the  United  States'  support  for  corrupt  and  terrorizing  regimes  historically 
responsible  for  the  conditions  that  produced  the  terrorists  and  shaped  the  views 
of  the  millions  who  applauded  their  action.  He  insisted  on  the  difference  be- 
tween explanation  and  justification,  but  the  intensity  of  his  convictions 
made  him  controversial — anonymous  denunciations  to  the  administration, 
that  sort  of  thing — and  I  often  found  myself  defending  him. 

Now,  it  happens  that  my  friend  had  lost  a  brother  to  terrorism  on  Flight 
103  over  Lockerbie  in  1988,  something  I  was  quick  to  point  out,  since  it  tes- 
tified to  the  authenticity  of  his  convictions.  And  that's  essential,  because 
people  inclined  to  go  with  the  flow  want  to  believe  that  outspoken  critics 
are  striking  self-important  poses.  One  woman  I  talked  to,  who  understood 
traumatic  loss  from  personal  experience,  zeroed  in  on  this  piece  of  infor- 
mation: "That's  what  I  don't  get,"  she  said.  "How  could  Mr.  D.  think  the 
way  he  does  after  what  happened  to  him?  It  doesn't  seem  natural." 

"Natural."  That's  the  word  to  watch. 

Like  most  decent  people  living  normal  lives,  this  woman  has  no  interest 
in  social  and  economic  history.  No  serious  study  informs  her  political  opin- 
ions. For  Ms.  S.  life  is  about  job  and  family  and  friends,  and  if  events  in  the 
world  occasionally  intrude,  she  takes  account  of  them  as  best  she  can,  glean- 
ing impressions  from  media  coverage,  from  chance  encounters  with  persua- 
sive people,  from  her  personal  feelings  for  public  figures,  and  from  the  mood 
in  her  immediate  milieu.  That's  why  she  could  put  her  finger  so  precisely  on 
the  reason  most  people  don't  pay  attention  to  radical  critics.  It  just  doesn't 
seem  natural  to  be  so  intensely  involved  with  events  in  distant  times  and  places 
at  the  expense  of  living  the  way  most  people  do — invested  in  one's  daily  sur- 
roundings. It  seems  almost  perverse. 

Inspired  by  some  passing  muse,  my  reply  to  her  went  something  like  this: 
"Mr.  D.'s  core  belief  is  that  every  human  life  is  as  valuable  as  every  other  hu- 
man life,  that  every  mother's  loss,  every  brother's  loss,  is  as  terrible  as  any  oth- 

Thomas  de  Zengotita  is  a  contributing  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine  who  teaches  at  the 
Dalton  School  and  New  York  University's  Draper  Program.  His  last  essay  for  the 
magazine,  "The  Numbing  of  the  American  Mind,"  appeared  in  the  April  2002  issue. 


ESSAY  is 


The  principles  of 
enlightenment  humanism  are 

unambiguous.  and  they  all 
depend  on  the  identification 

of  each  of  us  with  all  of  us 


er.  He  also  believes  that,  beginning  with  the  conquest  of  the  world  by  invadl 
Europeans  we  have  inflicted  untold  millions  ot Such  losses  and  have  contind 
to  do  so  up  through  the  Vietnam  War  and,  more  indirectly,  to  this  day  .  \ 

Ms.  S.  nodded  as  I  went  along,  but  I  could  see  she  thought  I  was  evad 
the  issue  until  I  added,  "and  1  am  sure  that  within  a  few  days,  maybe  a  i 
hours,  ot  hearing  the  news  about  his  brother,  Mr.  D.  thought  about  all  tha 
millions  ot  anonymous  losses,  thought  about  how  each  one  was  like  this  ot 
the  one  that  happened  to  be  his." 

At  first  she  wanted  to  reject  this  whole  notion,  find  some  way  to  dishelia 
it,  call  it  cra:y.  But  then  she  said,  "I  didn't  know  politics  could  go  that  deej 

The  more  I  think  about  it,  the  more  striking  it  is  that  politics  does  go  tj 
deep  for  some  people.  As  a  matter  of  life  habit,  they  identify  intensely  w| 
(and  against)  multitudes  ot  represented  strangers — reading  about  them  cc 
stantly,  hating  these,  supporting  those — while  other  people,  most  people,  j 
don't.  Except  during  a  crisis,  when  fear  is  upon  them,  when  they  rally  aroij 
the  obvious  rallying  point,  swept  along  in  whatever  direction  the  powers  i  It 
be  want  to  go. 

Political  activists  need  to  think  about  this.  It  isn't  right  to  assume  that  ai 
one  who  isn't  engaged  is  somehow  impaired,  corrupted  by  propaganda, 
tracted  by  sports  and  sitcoms.  That  bread-and-circuses  stutt  just  doesn't 
it  anymore.  Noam  Chomsky's  9/1 1  book  got  better  shelf  position  at  Ban 
&  Noble  than  Dr.  Phil,  and  basic  information  about  the  rape  of  the  plai 
has  been  endlessly  disseminated.  No,  let's  face  it.  People  aren't  interest 
They  don't  care.  That's  the  truth. 

It's  also  important  to  notice  that  political  engagement  is  not  a  functi 
ot  education — it  only  people  knew  this  or  that,  then  surely  they  would  r 
up  and  demand  . . .  etc.,  etc.  Droves  of  highly  educated  citizens  are  indift 
ent  to  events  unrelated  to  their  immediate  concerns,  and  many  a  n< 
junkie  ranting  away  on  call-in  radio  never  went  past  high  school. 

This  is  all  quite  mysterious,  having  to  do  w:ith  hidden  confluences  of  < 
cumstance  and  character.  But  this  much  is  clear:  deep  political  engagem 
is,  if  not  unnatural,  at  least  unusual.  It  takes  something  ex| 
to  influence  people  in  this  way,  to  cause  them  to  extend  thjij 
sense  of  self  to  encompass  multitudes  of  strangers. 

he  most  extensive  such  identification  possible,  the  one  I  attributJ 
to  Mr.  D.,  is  an  identification  with  all  humanity  and  each  human  bein 
its  secular  form,  that  identification  is  rooted  in  the  ideals  of  Enlightenmtjjj 
humanism,  ideals  articulated  by  Locke  and  Rousseau  and  Kant,  and  brouaj 
to  bear  on  historical  events  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Declaration  of  tj 
Rights  of  Man — all  familiar,  it  disputed,  territory.  However  miserably  f 
tisans  of  these  principles  failed  to  fulfill  them  in  practice,  the  principal 
themselves  are  unambiguous,  and  they  all  depend  on  that  fundamental  idtti 
tification  of  each  of  us  with  all  of  us,  with  the  sheer  human  being  abstra 
ed  in  the  ideal  from  concrete  contexts  of  history  and  tradition. 
That's  what  ideals  are.  Abstract. 

I  am  using  "identity"  precisely  because  it  isn't  part  of  the  Enlightenmt 
vocabulary.  I've  imported  it  from  now-dominant  postmodern  rhetorics  (m 
ticulturalism,  gender,  sexual  orientation)  that  derive  from  a  critique 
modernity  in  general  and  Enlightenment  humanism  in  particular.  We  o 
that  critique  to  Adorno  and  Heidegger,  Bataille,  Benjamin,  Foucault,  Lyota 
Derrida,  Fish,  Butler,  Haraway,  and  Said,  and  to  a  generation  of  educate 
inspired  by  them  to  shape  the  academy  we  know  today.  College  gradua^ 
since  the  seventies  have  learned  to  associate  progressive  politics  with  a  c 
construction  of  concepts  such  as  "natural  rights,"  "natural  reason,"  "hum 
progress,"  and  even  "human  being."  No  longer  self-evident  and  universal,  th| 
were  exposed  as  self-serving  constructions  ot  a  dominant  interest  gro 
(white  bourgeois  males),  and  politics  was  refigured  as  a  struggle  for  access 
power  by  other  groups,  by  those  whom  moderates  had  exploited  and  m; 
ginalized.  And  all  those  Others  were  to  propose  constructions  of  their  own 


iscourses,"  they  were  called,  in  deference  to  the  French — and  deploy  them 
ainst  the  hegemony  of  Western,  especially  modern,  ideas  and  institu- 
>nal  arrangements.  Hence,  the  culture  wars  of  the  last  thirty  years.  Famil- 
■  ground,  again. 

On  this  familiar  ground,  I  want  to  argue  that  no  matter  how  justifiable  the 
lphasis  on  identity,  no  matter  how  empowering  the  turn  to  specifics  of  ex- 
rience  that  go  with  being  black  or  gay — that  is,  in  spite  of  all  the  unde- 
able  gains  we  owe  to  identity  politics* — I  want  to  argue  that  progressive 
litics  is  still,  as  a  matter  of  fact  rather  than  of  rhetoric,  based  on  Enlighten- 
ent  principles  and  has  been  all  along.  And  I  want  to  argue  that 
progressives  should  acknowledge  this  basis  explicitly  and 
stand  together  on  this  foundation  once  more — or  that'll  be 
all  she  wrote.  Time  is  not  on  our  side. 


The  level  of  engagement 
demanded  of  us  now  is  much 
deeper  than  the  issue  of 
access  within  the 
overdeveloped  world 


[ 


t  has  been  possible,  even  convenient,  to  deny  a  foundation  in  En- 
;htenment  humanism  while  fighting  to  establish  African- American  stud- 
;  programs  and  rid  the  workplace  of  sexism.  It  has  been  easy  to  imagine  that 
eer  Foucauldian  power  struggles  were 
ing  won  or  lost  by  this  or  that  con- 
tuency.  But  in  the  crisis  we  now  face, 
th  the  lives  of  millions  at  stake,  with 
e  United  States  embracing  an  open 
licy  of  empire — in  these  desperate 
jrcumstances,  such  renderings  seem 
•  ddenly  parochial.  It  did  and  does 
ratter  that  Jenny  feels  inhibited  in 
ath  class  because  the  boys  are  so  ag- 
essive,  and  it  did  and  does  matter 
at  the  CEO  of  AOL  Time  Warner  is 
1  ilack  man.  But  so  many  people  don't 
we  any  schooling  at  all,  and  AOL 
ime  Warner  is  part  of  the  problem, 
hf  )t  the  solution.  The  level  of  engage- 
ent  demanded  of  us  now  is  much 
;eper  than  the  issue  of  access  within 
le  overdeveloped  world,  and  En- 
>htenment  principles  are  the  only 
iehnceivable  anchor  for  the  cause  of 
jman  progress  in  general — the  cause 
e  must  take  up  once  again. 
The  foundational  priority,  the  log- 
al  and  emotional  necessity,  of  these 
"inciples  should  be  evident  to  any 
•ogressive  willing  to  admit  to  some 

infusion  since  9/11,  to  anyone  feeling  that  it  is  not  enough  to  nod  when 
:ott  Ritter  talks,  to  mock  John  Ashcroft,  and  so  on  down  the  list  of  typi- 
il  gestures — that  is,  to  any  progressive  feeling  the  need  for  a  coherent  po- 
tion in  this  new  context  and  finding  it  difficult  to  fashion  one.  For  we  ex- 
rience  the  foundational  priority  of  Enlightenment  principles,  if  we  are 
ncerely  trying  to  work  out  such  a  position,  because  these  principles  are  what 
xent  our  judgments  before  we  make  them . 
n  Before  you  are  informed,  before  you  know  what  weapons  Iraq  actually  has, 


To  take  just  the  most  salient  case  in  point:  were  it  not  for  identity  politics ,  the  degree  of 
mophobic  racism  in  the  American  response  to  V/ll  would  have  been  much  worse — 
ore  indiscriminate  bombing  in  Afghanistan,  more  attacks  on  innocent  Muslims  in  this 
mntry,  more  stereotyping  in  the  press,  the  whole  shebang.  We  owe  what  tolerance  we 
d  display  to  institutionalized  values  of  diversity  and  to  the  people  who  have  worked  for 
at  institutionalization,  especially  in  education.  The  insistence  of  the  authorities,  howev- 
■  condescending,  on  distinguishing  between  terrorists  and  Islam  was  driven  by  strategic 
id  tactical  calculations,  but  good  old  political  correctness  paved  the  way. 
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ESSAY  37 


When  dec  :iding  wi  iat  group 
to  support,  you  judge  tl  ie 
differences  according  to— 
let's  call  it  the  decree  of 
their  humane  cx  )mm /tments 


before  you  read  up  on  Pashtun  history — what  is  your  attitude?  As  you  be 
ti)  educate  yourself,  before  you  have  made  up  your  mind,  as  you  look  into  t| 
histories  and  commitments  of  the  parties,  what  guides  your  inquiry,  especia 
when  your  customary  prejudices  don't  apply  neatly — when,  for  examp 
your  multicultural  impulses  and  your  feminist  commitments  diverge.7  WFjj 
are  you  looking  tor  when  you  really  have  to  think  and  decide,  rather  tr 
just  hit  the  replay  button  on  your  polemic  deck.' 

Doesn'l  it  work  this  way?One  may  not  know  what  distinguishes  Sunni  fn 
Shi'ite  at  first,  but  the  inclination  to  progressive  politics  comes  down 
one's  willingness  to  find  out.  But  more  than  that.  In  the  end,  when  dec 
ing  what  position  to  take,  you  are  also  prepared  to  judge  those  differencj 
according  to— let's  call  it  the  degree  of  their  humane  commitments.  That's  t 
criterion.  When  the  big  chips  are  down,  identity  considerations  yield 
humanist  principles,  because,  as  an  an  ic  ulated  value,  the  acceptance  i  if  d 
ferem  e  depends  upon  them,  logically,  emotionally,  and  historically 

You  don't  need  a  philosophical  argument  to  "prove"  that  humanist  prij 
ciples  are  real  if  they  are  actually  at  work  in  you." 

And  this  all  holds  for  div  ersity  practices  closer  to  home  as  well.  When 
acknowledge  the  Other  as  truly  other,  it  can  seem  as  if  we  leave  the  abstra 
Enlightenment  equation  of  the  sheer  human  being  behind.  Rut  if  we  also  n 

sist  upon  access  to  power  lor  others,  it  turns  ii 
that  we  have  only  postponed  our  dependenj 
on  that  equation.  With  the  emphasis  on  groi 
we  added  an  intervening  layer,  a  very  pote 
layer  of  concrete  signs — race,  sex,  idiom — a 
that  layer  i.in  obscure  the  underlying,  at 
iomatic  conviction,  but  it  still  holds:  all  else  l, 
ing  equal,  every  human  life  is,  by  nature 
that  is,  simply  by  virtue  of  being  human — eqJ 
in  value  to  every  other  and  therefore  entitledi 
whatever  benefits  or  protections  are  at  issuel 
the  struggle  for  access.** 

Everything  hangs  on  the  "therefore," 
whether  or  not  it  actually  operates  this  way 
our  political  thinking.  If  it  does,  then  i 
have  found  what  we  need — the  basis  for  a  d 
berent  ideology  that  promi; 
unity  for  progressives  at  ri 
critical  hour. 


B 


ut  isn't  that  just  what  postmode 
theory,  in  all  its  variety,  taught  us — that 
else  is  never  equal.'1  That  nobody  actually  i 
ists  outside  a  context,  outside  history?  That  □ 
Enlightenment  axiom,  the  sheer  human  beitf, 
is  a  figment,  a  reduction  of  the  socially  cd 
structed  settings  in  which  real  people  alwa 
already  live  .'That  this  abstraction  is,  at  best,  a  projection  of  modern  We 
ern  ideas  onto  other  ways  of  life?  Or,  at  worst,  an  expression  of  an  impel! 
mind-set,  a  C  iod's-eye  view  of  nature  and  humanity  that  may  carry  conrl 


Which  is  not  to  say  that  establishing  the  ontology  of  such  principles  is  easy  or  unimp 
tant  Heavy  philosophical  lifting  will  he  required.  The  Enlightenment  analysis  deperu 
on  a  no  longer  credible  belief  in  natural  design.  Providing  an  alternative  account — p 
haps  (i  phenomenological  account — should  be  a  primary  task  j or  progressive  intellectut 
But  the  question  here  is  not,  What  are  these  things  we  call  "principles"?  It  is  only,  A 
these  principles  actually  at  work  in  us? 

Commitment  to  this  principle  does  not  entail  indiscriminate  approval  oi  anything  ai 
body  says  or  makes.  Arguments  about  relativism  and  objectivism,  intellectual  and  a 
thetic  standards,  etc.,  can  go  on  quite  consistently  between  people  otherwise  commit!1, 
to  political  equity . 
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dons  of  justice  but  actually  serves  to  rationalize  Western  domination  of  the 
jrld?  So,  surely,  we  can  and  must  do  without  it? 
Yes.  Yes.  Yes.  Yes.  Yes.  No. 

How  could  the  postmodern  critique  get  it  right  on  all  but  the  last  ques- 
>n?  By  misunderstanding  the  nature  of  modern  abstractions — especially  those 
sociated  with  nature  (natural  law,  state  of  nature,  etc.),  to  whose  author- 
j  the  Enlightenment  appealed  for  leverage  out  of  Europe's  Middle  Ages, 
le  reasons  for  this  misunderstanding  are  complex,  but  it  comes  down  to  this: 
iu  don't  have  to  believe  in  an  abstract  ideal  the  way  you  believe  in  the  chair 
ider  your  butt  in  order  to  believe  in  that  ideal.  Ideals  are  real  in  a  differ- 
it  way  from  the  way  chairs  are  real,  and  furthermore,  in  the  case  of  En- 
;htenment  ideals,  they  are  universally  real.  That  is,  every  human  being,  con- 
king what  early  moderns  liked  to  call  "natural  reason,"  would  come  up  with 
mething  like  those  ideals,  given  the  opportunity.  "Natural  reason"  just  means 
lat  an  unbiased  person  would  hold  to  be  the  case,  where  "unbiased"  means 
ie  of  historical  conditions  and  local  attachments. 

Now,  the  postmodern  critique  of  such  ideals  rests  on  the  undeniable  fact 
at  there  is  no  such  person.  Pretty  devastating  at  first  glance.  But  even  En- 
(htenment  thinkers  (contrary  to  stereotype)  understood  this.  Natural  rea- 
n  was  a  possibility — hence,  the  "would."  Possibility  is  the  mode  of  existence 
ipropriate  to  an  ideal.  Did  they  also  tend  to  reify?  That  is,  to  believe  that 
od  built  natural  reason  into  us  and  ordained  natural  laws  for  this  reason  to 
cess?  Did  they  sometimes  imagine  that  humanity  had  fallen  away  from  an 
storical  state  in  which  those  laws  actually  held  sway?  They  did  a  lot  of  that, 
s — but  you  don't  have  to.,!  You  can  just  say,  Okay,  people  are  and  always 
ive  been  thrown  into  concrete  circumstances  that  determine  their  evalu- 
ions  and  attachments;  people  are  and  always  have  been  shaped  by  linguistic 
id  cultural  structures,  etc.  And  then  you  can  say  that  it  would  be  a  good 
ing  if  everyone  would  try  to  get  over  that.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  people 
)t  past  the  relatively  superficial  differences  between  them,  put  them  in 
prspective,  and  came  together  on  common  ground — of  which  there  is  a  lot, 
v  the  way — this  common  ground  being  what  matters  most  in  the  end. 
/en  if  it  is  an  abstraction. 
It's  as  simple  as  that,  actually. 

Put  it  this  way:  If  your  concrete  gayness  is  sufficient  to  propel  your  identi- 
atj  ;ational  attachment  to  millions  of  gay  people  you  don't  know,  isn't  that  an 
mi1  >straction,  too?  And  likewise  for  women,  ethnicities,  etc.  Compared  with 
e  Enlightenment  abstraction  of  universal  humanism,  the  abstractions  of  iden- 
:y  politics  are  middle-range,  it's  true,  and  it's  very  important.  It  means  they 
e  packed  with  vivid  specifics  that  bind  people  together,  especially  in  the  con- 
iJt  xt  of  oppression  or  marginalization.  In  such  contexts,  race  and  sexuality  and 
at:  ie  life  experiences  they  implicate  can  turn  an  out-group  into  an  in-group 
t  /ernight  and  motivate  collective  action  with  a  force  that  also  has  to  be 
atj  illed  natural — in  some  sense,  in  some  pre-  or  post-Enlightenment  sense. 
Mj  I  There  was  a  moment  for  me,  it  became  iconic,  it  was  at  some  political  con- 
ed rence,  years  ago.  A  black  woman,  a  commanding  presence,  rose  to  declare 
m  i  way  of  closing  down  the  discussion,  in  the  tone  of  one  whose  patience  is 
lit  :hausted,  that  she  had  tried  to  read  Marx  once  and  couldn't  understand  what 
that  verbiage  meant — but  she  knew  damn  well  what  being  black  meant. 
A  burst  of  heartfelt  applause.  It  went  on  and  on. 
I've  been  haunted  by  that  moment  ever  since. 

The  quasi-erotic  power  of  tangible  signs  of  identity  and  the  mores  that  ac- 
mpany  them  (the  ways  of  gayness)  explains  the  gradual  displacement  of 
cialist  agendas  by  diversity  agendas  over  the  last  thirty  years.  But  the  En- 
htenment  abstraction  is  based  on  some  pretty  tangible  markers,  too,  if  you 
)p  and  think  about  it — as  people  must  if  they  are  to  be  persuaded  to  iden- 


CoMPARED  WITH  THE 
ENLIGHTENMENT  ABSTRACTION 
OF  UNIVERSAL  HUMANISM,  THE 
ABSTRACTIONS  OF  IDENTITY 
POLITICS  ARE  MIDDLE-RANGE 


lyid  they  also  deploy  the  most  outrageous  justifications  and  rationalizations  for  exclud- 
h  women  and  "savages"  from  the  purview  of  their  Irrinciples?  They  did  that  too,  yes, 
t  once  again  you  don't  have  to.  It's  the  Irrinciples  themselves  to  which  I  am  appealing. 


ESSAY  59 


PrOC  iRHSSIVES  Ml  1ST  FA(  T:  TI  IK 
POSSIBILITY  TI  I  AT  Tl  IE  MODERN 
WESTERN  TRADITION  EX  >ES  I IAVE 
A  SUPERIOR  CLAIM  ON  TI  IE 
AITHOIANOEOr  HUMANITY 


lily  with  Afghan  refugees,  lor  example,  or  victims  of  the  bombing  of  B 
dad.  I  lere's  a  partial  list: 

food,  dreaming,  satencss,  humor,  the  sky,  music,  greetings,  snakes,  dctl 
fire,  stories,  dignity,  pain  .  .  . 

Very  concrete,  and  quasi-erot  ic  too,  in  its  ow  n  way.  And  idem  lficat  ion  it 
all  nt  humanity  by  abstraction  through  markers  like  these  has  this  add  i 
a  commitmenl  to  universal  rationality,  to  making  judging 
based  on  our  common  humanity  m  spile  of  the  difjcrence\[\ 
commitment  that  is  natural  in  the  Enlightenment  scnsi 


what's  the  problem.'  ll  the  Enlightenment  abstraction  is  in  factjl 
eiatmg  at  the  core  ot  diversity  politics  anyway,  why  have  so  many  w 
smart  people  invested  so  much  in  deconstructing,  denying,  and  otherwise||i 
dermining  these  universal  foundations? 

I  Kmc  is  what  it  comes  down  to:  Progressives  don't  want  to  break  wi  thill 
postmodern  critique  ol  the  Enlightenment  because,  i!  they  do,  it  they  expli<;:l 
reassert  modern  principles  ol  a  set.  ular  and  universal  humanism,  they  ml 
have  to  face  the  possibility  that  the  modern  Western  tradition  has  a 
claim-  a  superior  claim  — upon  the  allegianc  e  ol  humanity  after  all 
ern  progressives  defined  themselves  in  just  this  way,  of  course,  for  most  of] 
modern  era,  but  not  anymore,  hew  ol  us  want  to  go  there  now. 
That's  what  it  comes  down  to. 

The  price  we  pay  for  our  unwillingness  to  lace  this  possibility  (and  I 
only  a  possibility;  there  may  be  other  sources  for  these  principles)  is  high,  ii 
getting  higher.  A  case  in  point:  how  many  people  who  think  of  themsel 
as  on  the  lelt  have  lapsed  into  virtual  paralysis  in  relation  to  the  war  on  it 
ror  because  they  are  privately  wondering  things  about  Islam  thai  would  be  it 
ftcull  to  bring  up  publicly,  for  the  reason  just  mentioned.' 

besides,  su<  h  a  stance  has  the  feel  ol  a  tactical  disaster.  It  feels  like  it  w(| 
lead  immediately  to  a  break  in  the  coalition  of  identity  groups  that  has  n 
resented  progressivism  since  the  rise  ol  access  politics.  Anyone  promoMff 
Enlightenment  ideals  risks  being  associated  w  ith  heirs  ol  Allan  bloom,  w 
Lynne  C  Iheney's  cohort.  You're  haunted  by  the  possibility  that  you  might  w||B 
up  the  next  day  and  find  yourself  agreeing  with  Samuel  1  hint  ington,  find  ycl 
sell  signing  up  for  a  war  to  save  Western  civilization  from  polygamous  l»r 
barians  with  dubious  dress  codes. 

but  none  of  this  follows  logically  or  ethically  or  even  emotionally — eft  - 
wouldn't,  il  our  political  conversal  ion  ( ould  use  to  this  occasion.  Polygajfc 
matters,  the  headwear  doesn't,  the  veils  maybe.  Enslaving  children  coutjs 
food  prohibitions  don't,  and  women  eating  separately  -well,  again,  ma  K 
and  maybe  not,  you  have  to  assess  that  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  And  so  I 
Hut  the  universal  wrongness  of  inhumane  coercion  is  the  principle  you  apply  t((| 
o/  them.  Will  that  sometimes  be  hard  to  do?  Will  it  be  really  hard  to  kt 
how  to  proceed  toward  reform  ol  inhumane  customs  without  seeming  to 
vivc  the  imperial  project  ol  "civilizing"  others:'  Sure,  bin  so  what .'  I  Vhale 
means,  the  ends  are  clear.  The  principle  is  still  valid. 

Face  it.  "f  ou  respeel  difference,  but  only  up  to  a  point. 

Distinctions  can  be  drawn  and  maintained,  in  other  words,  hut  only  n 
the  basis  ol  the  universal  principles.  We  can't  afford  to  hide  from  this  si/ 
pie  truth  jusi  because  we  might  "sound  like"  some  smug  elit  ist  at  1  he  h  < 
(  Iriterton  il  we  admit  to  such  an  allegiance  openly. 

We  actually  rely  on  these  principles  anyway,  don't  lorget — that's  the  ■ 
sential  claim  here.  We  leave  that  foundation  obscure,  but  we  operate  ouul 
il  I  Ins  has  become  especially  evident  w  ith  respect  to  women's  issues  tl  t 
have  an  international  or  cross-cultural  dimension — clitoridectomy  hcis; 
an  outstanding  example.  Every  tune  feminists  assert  that  women's  rigls 
are  human  rights,  they  are,  in  el  led ,  overriding  cultural  contexts  on  the  I - 
sis  ol  a  universal  humanism  derived,  as  a  matter  ol  historical  lad,  Irom  I  - 
lightenmenl  concepts.  Why  not  just  say  so? 

I  bis  is  so  simple    maybe  that's  the  problem.  Maybe  intellectuals  w) 
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ent  decades  in  obscure  hermeneutical  debate  over  the  illusion  of  Presence 
st  can't  see  their  way  to  resolutions  this  simple.  You  can  align  yourself  with 
imanist  ideals  of  modern  progress  without  committing  yourself  to  defend- 
g  what  modernity  actually  did.  What's  wrong  with  that?  You  can  say  that 
ience  provides  a  truer  account  of  the  material  world  than  myth  does,  but 
in  can  also  say  that  the  dualistic  worldview  that  made  science  possible  is  im- 
icated  in  a  devastating  exploitation  of  nature,  in  a  degradation  of  the  earth, 
at  may  already  be  irreversible.  In  effect,  you  don't  have  to  believe  that  as- 
ology  is  as  good  as  astronomy  to  defend  the  rights  of  people  who  believe  in 
xrology.  You  can  say  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  provides  a  better  foundation  for 
ust  society  than  any  theology  provides  but  that  the  selectivity  of  its  appli- 
tion  has  been  a  monstrous  injustice.  What's  wrong  with  saying  these  things? 
In  fact,  isn't  a  lot  of  the  anti- American  feeling  you  have  stored  up  actu- 
:y  based  on  the  disparity  between  those  principles  and  reality?  Between  the 
)ble  words  and  daily  routines  of  slave-holding  Founding  Fathers?  Between 
ccharine-sweet  ads  for  pharmaceutical  companies  and  their  vile  patent- 
ofiteering  in  Africa?  Between  pious  blather  about  leaving  no  child  behind 
id  the  reality  of  resource  distribution  in  our  schools?  In  your  heart  of 
;arts,  do  you  in  fact  hold  the  West  to  a  higher  standard,  not  just  because 
>u  live  here  but  because  the  standard  set  forth  is  higher?  Isn't  the  betray- 
of  humanist  principles  what  gets  to  you,  at  bottom?  Wasn't  that  what  out- 
ged  you  initially,  in  your  youth,  when  you  first  realized  what  was  going  on 
■hind  the  facade,  when  you  first  set  out  on  the  path  of  progressive  politi- 
il  engagement? 

You  certainly  don't  approve  of  the  way  China  harvests  organs  from  exe- 
rted prisoners,  for  example.  Ten  thousand  sentenced  to  death  last  year,  and 
me  were  still  alive  when  the  organs  were 
.tracted  (the  fresher  the  kidney,  the  more 
istomer  satisfaction — and  not  mainly  for 
'estern  markets,  sorry).  Imagine  if  our  pri- 
itized  prison  systems  were  doing  that, 
nagine  the  uproar,  imagine  how  you  would 
el.  You  just  don't  feel  that  outrage  when 
's  China.  Why  not?  Is  it  really  just  be- 
luse  it's  another  place,  far  away,  a  place  in 
hich  you  have  no  direct  stake  or  respon- 
bility?  Or  is  it  also  because  that  outrage  just 
jesn't  kick  in,  the  way  it  did,  for  example, 

you  read  descriptions  of  Governor  Bush 
ocking  a  condemned  woman  to  whom  he 
ad  refused  clemency?  Or,  if  you  do  feel  a 
imparable  outrage,  isn't  it  because  China 
ace  seemed  to  represent  the  socialist  ex- 

riment,  itself  derived  from  the  secular 
umanist  principles  in  question?  In  that 
ise,  the  betrayal  of  those  principles  is  once 
?ain  a  factor.  There  is  a  lot  of  slavery  in 
ifica  and  Asia  right  now.  Figures  show 
iore  slaves  there  right  now  than  were  tak- 
"lfrom  Africa  during  the  transatlantic  slave 
ade.  But  somehow  that  doesn't  get  you 
iat  worked  up.  Maybe  in  some  way  you 
on't — as  a  matter  of  emotional  fact — 

lame  the  slaveholders  so  much  in  this  case  as  you  blame  postcolonial  con- 
:xts?  So,  somehow,  African  slaveholders  in  Sudan  aren't  full  moral  agents? 
low  could  that  be  ? 

So  what's  the  answer?  Do  you  or  don't  you  hold  the  modern  West  to  a 
igher  standard,  and  is  that  standard  more  or  less  the  classic  Enlightenment 
andard  of  human  equity  or  not?  I'm  not  saying  you  shouldn't  do  this,  by 
le  way — just  in  case  your  mind  is  so  pulverized  by  pragmatist  attacks  on 


Wasnt  it  the  betrayal  of  hu- 
manist PRINCIPLES  THAT  FIRST 
OUTRAGED  YOU  IN  YOUR  YOUTH, 
WHEN  YOU  REALIZED  WHAT  WAS 
GOING  ON  BEHIND  THE  FACADE? 


ntitlcci  (Hope  Neuron)  (detail),  by  Robert  Van  Vmnkcn,  courtesy  O.K.  1  brns  Works  oj  An,  New  York  City 


ESSAY  41 


PROGRI  SS1\  !  i  (  AN  NO  LONGER 
UNMASK  Ti  IE  i  IYPOCRISY  OF  Tl  IE 
RIG1  IT,  BEGAUSE  WE  HAVE 
RE]  [NQUISI IED  THE  PRINCIPLES 
THAT  WOULD  EXPOSE  IT 


the  idea  of  ideals  that  yon  think  that's  whore  I'm  going.  My  point  is  tl 
you  should  start  doing  it  explicitly  and  affirmatively,  because  your  politk 
convictions  are  actually  grounded  in  this  ideal,  no  matter  how  ensnared  yc 
rhetoric  may  be  in  the  intricacies  of  postmodernism. 

Try  it  this  way:  If  you  are  a  member  of  an  historically  marginalized  grojj 
doesn't  the  outrage  that  motivates  your  politics  derive  from  a  gut  sense  of  t 
violation  of  basic  justice  inherent  in  historical  arrangements  as  well  as  frc 
the  harm  that  you  and  yours  have  suffered?  It's  hard  to  distinguish  t 
sources,  hut  try.  And  if  you  are  not  a  member  of  such  a  group,  ask  yours 
tins:  Why  do  you  even  care?  It  you  are  a  straight  white  man  with  middle-<  I; 
advantages,  why  aren't  you  a  Republican?  That  would  obviously  be  in  yc 
interest,  in  any  Nietzschean  sense  of  the  word  that  might  be  accepted  by  p<  i 
modem  political  thought.  So  what's  the  story  here?  Isn't  it  true  that  your  pi 
itics  are,  at  bottom,  motivated  by  Enlightenment  ideals? 

It  will  only  hurt  for  a  minute  if  you  confess. 

And  the  benefits  will  be  many. 

For  example.  Notice  that  when  you  confront  the  right  with  Europ 
genocidal  imperialism  and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  and  arg 
for  restitutional  policies  based  on  that  history,  then  they  start  up  about  J 
terent  historical  periods,  standards  of  the  time,  and  so  on.  But  there  is  no  s 
tematic  way  for  progressives  to  unmask  this  outrageous  maneuver  from  the 
supposed  critics  of  relativism,  because  we  have  relinquished  the  princip 
(hat  would  expose  this  hypocrisy.  We  have,  in  effect,  allowed  the  right 
abscond  with  the  very  categories  of  political  philosophy  that  have  nourish! 
progressive  movements  since  the  seventeenth  century. 

Think  of  the  leverage  we  lost  when  we  gave  up  on  that  simple  story 
progress,  especially  in  relation  to  the  young,  for  whom  "fairness,"  embryo 
the  ideal  of  justice,  is  so  fundamental.  What  a  relief  it  would  be  if  we  coif 
once  again  summarize  modern  political  history  by  describing  it  as  a  strugf 
to  apply  the  principles  of  Enlightenment  humanism  in  accordance  wl 
their  inherent  logic.  Because  isn't  that  what  we  were  doing  in  the  movemer 
for  civil  rights,  women's  rights,  gay  rights,  and  in  the  labor  movements  of  Id 
ago  as  well?'  Isn't  that  what  has  been  going  on  all  along? 

And  yet  we  refuse  to  describe  it  that  way  anymore.  No  wonder  so  manyj 
us  are  reduced,  once  again,  but  even  more  so,  to  ad  hoc  mockery  and  pur 
negative  critique.  No  wonder  those  pictures  of  women  shedding  their  burl; 
could  do  so  much  to  dilute  a  progressive  response  to  Bush's  conduct  oft! 
war — even  though,  as  of  this  writing,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  bogus  promis1 
essent  tal  supplies  are  still  not  reaching  untold  numbers  of  desperate  Afgha 
however  dressed.  And  is  that  not  obviously  what  should  be  cc 
cerning  us,  according  to  that  deepest  principle,  the  eqi 
worth  of  every  human  lite? 

us  appeal  will  not  reach  everyone.  Some  people  process  every  ev( 
automatically.  Whatever  scheme  they  already  have  always  applies.  This 
gument  will  mean  nothing  to  them,  unless  it  accidentally  supplies  son 
gust  tor  their  omnivorous  mill.  Other  people  really  are  locally  motivated.  Tb 
politics  are  based  entirely  on  the  experience  of  being  gay  or  the  loss  of  a  lovl 
one  to  handgun  violence  or  empathy  for  animals  in  pain,  and  they  really  are't 
moved  by  general  principles.  So  be  it. 

Pragmatists  like  Rorty  and  Fish  may  also  decline  this  proffer.  They  will  s , 
Sure,  let's  invoke  that  Enlightenment  principle  when  it  works  for  us,  but  it 
w  hen  it  doesn't.  So  be  it,  again.  Welcome  to  the  coalition,  whenever  it  si$ 
you.  There  is  no  ontological  litmus  test. 

1  There  is  a  direct  line  from  Locke's  natural  right  to  property  based  on  the  value  of  an 
dividual's  labor  as  against  the  institutionalized  claims  of  motuirchs  and  Marx's  eval 
Hon  of  social  labor  as  against  the  institutionalized  claims  of  capitalists.  The  HegeUaniM 
subject  of  socialism  is  as  modern  as  the  bourgeois  individual,  ami  the  narrative^ 
progress,  rooted  in  Enlightenment  humanism,  comprehends  both — in  .spite  of  the  f>o(iti)J| 
and  philosophical  differences  between  them. 


^ 

i 
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But  this  argument  is  really  meant  for  people  who  find  themselves  genuinely 
oubled  by  questions — and  they  are  questions — like  these: 

•  Is  there  no  progressive  figure  or  movement  with  mass  indigenous  support  in  the 
Islamic  world  to  serve  as  a  rallying  point  for  Western  progressives,  analogous  to 
Mandela's  ANC,  say?  If  not,  why  not? 

•  Why  do  so  many  critics  of  U.S.  policy  and  corporate  depredation  habitually  ex- 
aggerate when  drawing  up  their  bill  of  particulars?  The  truth  is  bad  enough;  why 
the  litany  of  ultimately  counterproductive  exaggerations? 

•  At  the  end  of  the  day,  what  should  overdeveloped  countries  actually  be  doing 
in  the  area  of  immigration?  Can  progressives  afford  to  confine  themselves  to  sup- 
porting due  process  against  the  INS  on  the  one  hand  and  disdaining  Pat 
Buchanan  on  the  other?  What  should  our  immigration  policies  actually  be? 

•  What  about  the  utter  failure  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  represent  the  interests 
of  a  dwindling  middle  class,  not  to  mention  the  poor,  in  the  face  of  corporate 
hegemony?  Why  is  there  not  even  one  likely  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination in  2004  who  can  risk  the  charge  of  "class  warfare"  and  lead  a  movement 
against  those  malefactors  of  great  wealth?  Not  one.  That  gaping  void  should  give 
pause  to  progressives  who  followed  Bill  and  Hillary  and  Jesse  Jackson  as  they  fol- 
lowed the  money  down  their  pragmatical  path. 

•  Should  progressives  consider  resurrecting  their  traditional  hostility  toward  religious 
literalism?  Think  about  it — in  Israel  and  Palestine,  India  and  Pakistan,  Islamic  fun- 
damentalism all  over  the  world,  Christian  fundamentalism  at  home — this  is  an  hor- 
rific force,  and  the  tide  is  rising.  We  are  talking  mass  delusion  here,  aren't  we?  Maybe 
it's  time  to  say  so  again. 

•  Similarly  for  belief  systems  in  general.  Have  we  collaborated  too  much  with  ir- 
rationality? Has  anthropological  relativism  and  philosophical  constructivism, 
once  so  liberating,  returned  to  haunt  us  in  the  form  of  an  indiscriminate  pos- 
sibilism?  Are  we  responsible  for  the  fact  that  our  top  graduate  schools  are  now 
full  of  people  who  think,  Hey,  alien  abductions,  psychic  readings — it's  possible, 
who  knows,  who  really  knows  anything?  And  what  about  the  youthful  apathy 
and  irony  we  so  regularly  lament?  Progressives  were  ninning  a  lot  of  educational 
institutions  while  those  attitudes  were  taking  root.  Why  did  our  deconstruction 
of  dominant  discourses  not  inspire  our  students  the  way  it  inspired  us?  Was  it 
because  we  were  taken  in  by  a  canon  that  celebrated  Western  achievements  and 
marginalized  the  others  of  the  world  while  they've  been  exposed  to  the  Other 
ever  since  we  had  them  include  the  Native  American  point  of  view  in  their 
kindergarten  Thanksgiving  project  and  taught  them  why  they  shouldn't  say  that 
Columbus  discovered  America?  Was  it  because,  for  them,  what  we  have  been 
deconstructing  was  never  really  a  construct?  Because,  for  them,  all  constructs 
have  become  options  on  a  leveled  playing  field  of  optionality,  so  that  after  a 
while — well,  who's  to  judge?  Is  that  why  a  group  of  bright  high  school  seniors 
of  my  acquaintance,  after  twelve  years  of  exposure  to  emancipatory  multi- 
cultural curricula,  could  watch  the  film  Gandhi  and  then  discuss 
whether  or  not  it  was  "biased"  because  it  didn't  give  the  "British 
point  of  view"? 


E 


nlightenment  principles  could  inform  progressive  responses  to 
hese  questions,  and  to  many  more,  but  they  will  not  provide  the  deduc- 
ive  certainty  to  which  Bentham  once  aspired.  In  fact,  the  first  conse- 
uence  of  a  discussion  of  specifics  among  people  committed  to  the  equity 
xiom  will  he  to  expose  what  remains  of  our  affirmative  agenda  for  what  it 
s:  a  shallow  and  selective  laundry  list  that  caters  to  the  short-term  inter- 
sts  of  various  constituencies  claiming  space  under  the  umbrella,  no  mat- 
2r  how  incoherent  the  net  effect.  As  when,  for  example,  the  largest  gay- 
ights  organization  in  New  York  cuts  a  deal  to  support  George  Pataki 
gainst  the  first  African  American  in  that  state  ever  to  have  a  real  shot  at 
ecoming  governor. 

Hopeful  imagery  involving  mosaics  and  rainbows  can  no  longer  mask  the 
ruth.  Except  for  undeniable  gains  made  by  certain  members  of  certain  groups 
a  privileged  Western  countries,  things  are  getting  steadily  worse  for  the 
/retched  of  the  earth  and  for  the  earth  itself.  In  the  face  of  this  trend,  the  re- 
ponse  has  been — incredibly — to  repudiate  the  very  notion  of  ideological 
nity,  though  the  cause  of  progress  will  surely  suffer  if  only  fanatics  and 


Should  we  not  be  hostile 
toward  religious  literalism? 
we  are  talking  mass  delusion 
here,  aren't  we?  maybe  it's  time 
to  say  so  again 


ESSAY  4i 


Let  us  force  the  "defenders" 
of  the  western  tradition  to 
admit  that  tl  iey  are  betray1nc  i 
ITS  (  :laim  to  universality,  we 

REMAIN  TRUE  TO  IT 


imperialists  can  achieve  it.  The  obvious  move  is  to  work  out  such  an  idt 
ogy,  one  that  embraces  diversity  and  transcends  it. 

Outlining  in  any  detail  what  such  ideological  unity  would  look  like  g 
tar  beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay.  Unresolved  philosophical  issues — ess 
tially  pitting  sheer  material  need  in  some  places  against  customary  expectati 
in  other  places — would  divide  progressives  .11  the  outset.  At  the  levefll 
policy,  judgments  about  probable  outcomes  tor  citizens  of  the  world  wol 
have  to  be  made,  and  very  technical  disputes  would  immediately  arise,  ut 
the  commitment  in  all  these  debates  would  he  to  all  those  citizens  equally.  That  wol 
be  the  common  ground.  Thar  would  be  the  criterion  to  which  all  w| 
bound.  And  that  would  be  a  major  step  forward. 

On  ,1  tactical  level,  the  advantage  of  returning  to  this  foundatiot 
immediately  apparent.  It  would  allow  us  to  force  the  bully  boys  of  Am 
can  Empire  to  deny  the  equal  value  of  every  human  life.  They  wo 
have  to  stand  up  in  public  forums,  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  expl 
why  the  lives  of  our  babies  are  more  valuable  than  the  lives  of  other  p 
pies'  babies.  To  take  it  to  the  root,  they  would  be  forced  to  admit  tl 
when  they  call  people  on  the  American  left  "decadent"  because  t 
didn't  react  "naturally"  to  an  attack  on  their  own  country,  the  "natur 
they  are  invoking  is  not  the  natural  of  The  Second  Treatise  of  Gofernrrti 
Quite  the  contrary.  The  "natural"  they  are  invoking  is  the  natural 
Darwinian  selection  and  tribalism,  the  natural  of  passion  and  vengeanl 
the  natural  of  what  the  Enlightenment  called  "faction."*  This  "naturl 
Locke  associated  with  the  Fall,  and  a  cosmopolitan  Enlightenment  J 
plicitly  set  out  to  overcome  ir  with  modern  ideas  of  rights  and  reason,  ii 
us  force  self-appointed  defenders  of  the  Western  tradition  to  this  adml 
sion:  it  is  they  who  are  betraying  its  highest  claim  to  universality.  We  I 
main  true  to  it. 

But  let  us  confront  ourselves  at  the  same  time,  along  these  lines: 
Have  you  actually  become  (or  were  you  always)  just  a  liberal  after  a] 
Were  your  pretensions  to  radicalism  mostly  a  matter  of  style,  of  self- il 
age?  Have  you  been  working  for  the  realization  of  something  beyol 
bourgeois  democracy — or  have  you  just  been  aiming  for  reform?  If  wrl 
your  politics  really  envisions  is  Global  New  Deal  meets  Respect  for  Div<|i 
sity,  that's  one  thing.  That  means  you  are  a  liberal.  That  means  you  ba 
cally  accept  ,1  world  system  of  private  enterprise  and  technological  inn 
vation  and  consumer  culture,  and  you  want  to  see  it  managed  so  that  p 
one  is  excluded,  the  environment  is  protected,  tree  expression  flourishl 
and  so  on.  And  you  can  be  very  active  in  all  sorts  of  obvious  ways,  if  til 
is  what  you  are. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  a  radical,  the  ironic  implication  is  this:  the, 
isn't  much  to  do  right  now  to  distinguish  yourself  from  liberals.  Toss  a  fd 
rocks  at  a  Starbucks  during  the  next  WTO  meeting  if  you  want,  but  doq 
mistake  such  gestures  for  genuinely  radical  responses.  What  radicals  shod 
be  doing  right  now  is  studying  and  thinking.  You  need  to  put  in  your  ten  ye;J 
at  the  library,  the  way  Marx  did.  You  need  to  be  figuring  out  what  makes  hi 
man  beings  tick  and  what,  if  any,  direction  is  to  be  found  in  history.  Ana 
don't  mean  some  half-assed  sci-fi  anarcho-Gaia  nonsense  you  cobbled  togeth 
before  you  dropped  out  of  Bard;  1  mean  serious  study,  working  toward  an  i. 
tentative  to  a  global  hi  mrgeois  democracy.  What  radicals  need  most  right  n< 
isn't  action  but  theory. 

But  to  any  progressive,  liberal  or  radical,  inclined  to  do  more  thj 
claim  that  you  were  right  all  along,  to  anyone  inclined  to  rethink  politi 
m  a  serious  way,  to  anyone  for  whom  the  humanist  revelation  at  the  hea 
of  the  idea  of  progress  still  lives — to  you  I  say,  it  you  can't  make  a  moi 
without  support  from  a  French  intellectual,  put  down  your  Foucault.  Tal 
up  your  Voltaire. 

And,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  "natural"  to  which  postmodern  identity  discourses  w 
wittingly  acceded  as  they  jettisoned  the  very  concept. 
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P    O    R    T    F    O  L 

O 

FRUIT  AS 
REMEMBERED 
BY  THE  DEAD 

Text  and  Drawings  by  John  Berger 


In  cherries,  there  was  the  flavor  of  fermenta- 
tion— as  in  no  other  fruit.  Picked  straight  from  the 
tree,  they  tasted  of  enzymes  laced  with  the  sun  and 
this  taste  was  complementary  with  the  special 
shiny  polish  of  then  skins. 

Eat  cherries — even  one  hour  after  they  have 
Ix'en  picked — and  their  taste  blends  with  thai 
of  their  own  rottenness.  In  the  gold  or  red  of 
then  color  there  is  always  a  hint  of  hrown:  the  col- 
or into  which  they  will  soften  and  disintegrate. 

The  cherry  refreshes,  not  on  ac- 
c  i  Hint  of  its  purity — as  does  the  ap- 
ple but  by  slightly,  almost  im- 
perceptibly tickling  the  tongue 
with  the  effervescence  of  its  own 
fermenting. 

Because  of  the  small  si:e  of  the 
cherry  and  the  lightness  of  its  flesh 
and  the  insubstantiality  of  its  skin, 
scarcely  more  solid  than  the  sur- 
face of  a  liquid  drop,  the  cherry 
stone  was  always  incongruous.  The 
eat  ing  i  >f  the  cherry  never  quite  prepared  you  for 
its  stone.  When  you  spat  it  out,  it  seemed  to  have 
little  u  inneel  ion  with  the  flesh  that  surrounded 
n .  1 1  felt  m<  ire  like  a  prec  ipitate  of  your  <  iwn  body, 
a  prec  ipitate  mysteriously  produced  by  the  act  of 
eating  cherries.  After  each  cherry,  you  spal  oul  a 
cherry  tooth. 

Lips,  as  distinc  t  from  the  rest  of  the  lace,  have 
the  same  gloss  as  cherries  do  and  the  same  mal- 
leability. Both  their  skins  are  like  the  skin  of  a 


liquid.  A  question  of  their  capillary  surfaces. 
Make  a  test  to  see  whether  our  memory  is  correct 
or  whether  the  dead  exaggerate.  Pur  a  cherry  in 
your  mouth,  don't  bite  it  yet,  now  for  a  split  sec- 
ond remark  how  the  density,  the  softness  and 
the  resilience  of  the  fruit  match  perfectly  the 
nature  of  your  lips  which  hold  it. 

Melons  seemed  to  us  to  he,  by  a  kind  of  nega- 
iion,  the  fruit  of  drought.  Walking  through 
parched  valleys  or  over  the  cracked 
earth  of  dusty  plains,  we  came  upon 
melons  and  we  ate  i hem  as  you 
might  draw  water  from  a  well  in 
an  oasis.  They  were  improbable, 
they  comforted  us,  hut  in  fact  they 
did  not  really  quench  our  thirst. 
Even  before  they  are  open,  mel- 
ons smell  of  a  sweet  enclosed  wa- 
ter. A  heavy  enclosing  smell  with 
no  edges  to  it.  Whereas  to  quenc  li 
your  thirst  you  need  something 
sharp.  (Lemons  are  better.) 

When  small  and  green,  a  melon  may  suggest 
youth.  But  quickly  the  fruit  becomes  oddly  age- 
less—  like  a  mother  to  her  child.  The  blemishes  on 
Us  skin  and  du  re  are  always  some  -are  like 
moles  or  birthmarks.  They  do  not  imply  aging  as 
blemishes  do  on  other  fruit.  They  simply  confirm 
thai  ibis  unique  melon  is  and  was  always  itself. 

To  somebody  who  had  never  eaten  one,  its 
exterior  would  give  little  idea  of  what  to  expect 
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Our  peaches  blackened  in  the  sun.  A  crir 
Hack  to  be  sure,  but  with  more  black  than  red  I 
it:  black  like  iron  which  has  been  heated  re| 
hot  and  has  been  slaked  and  is  cooling  and  gh 
no  warning  of  the  heat  still  in  it.  The  peach  of  I 

The  black  seldom  extended  over  the  ei 
surface.  There  were  parts  which,  when  the 
was  on  the  tree,  were  in  shadow,  and  these  we 
whitish,  although  in  the  white  there  was 
of  green  as  if  the  leaves,  which  cast  the 
had  just  brushed  the  skin  with  the  fingei 

In  our  time,  rich  European  women  took  ei 
mous  pains  to  keep  their  faces  and  bodies  pa' 
that  color.  But  never  the  gypsies. 

Their  ste  varied  considerably,  from  ones 
enough  to  fill  the  hand  to  small  ones  no  bi 
than  billiard  balls.  The  skin  of  the  smaller  or 
being  finer,  had  a  tendency  very  slightly  to  - 
kle  when  the  fruit  was  bruised  or  overripe. 

Those  wrinkles  often  reminded  me  o 
skin  in  the  fold  of  a  dark  arm. 

In  the  center  you  found  a  stone,  with 
of  a  dark  bark  and  an  aspect  as  sulphurot 

Those  wild  peaches  were  the  fruit 
God  for  thieves. 

All  nuts  are  both  simultaneously  wet  a 
dry.  This  is  the  secret  of  their  oil  But  no 
more  so  than  the  walnut.  Smell  them.  Th 
dryness  tickles  your  throat,  their  moisture  t 
es  the  tongue.  Contradictory  .  And  along  ' 
their  impatience  is  a  kind  of  trickery  .  In  t 
bowl  on  the  table  they  look  like  a  heap 
jokes.  People  love  to  let  them  run  throu 

Knurled,  indented,  pocky,  scarred,  furrow 
creased,  brittle,  tough,  in  no  way  resembli 
wood,  light  in  weight,  looking  like  overrir. 
fruit  on  which  nevertheless  you  can  break  - 
teeth,  and  in  even  pockmark  and  crease  an 

ifter  a  meal,  mun 

A  little  round  painting  by  Antonio  de  Pen 
da  (1611-1678),  painted  in  Madrid  when  h 
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The  libido  in  winter 

By  Edward  Hoagland 


'hen  I  was  young  I  used  to 
wonder  about  old  scamps  and 
leches,  oglers,  skirt-chasers,  both 
because  it  might  be  my  own  fate 
and  I  didn't  want  their  competi- 
tion. Older  men  of  some  distinc- 
tion appeared  to  retain  a  certain 
attractiveness  to  much  younger 
women  that  their  counterparts 
did  not  for  a  typical  young  man. 
This  seemed  mysterious  to  me, 
but  I  didn't  mind  in  theory,  of 
course,  being  male  myself  and 
midlife  ahead  of  me.  I  understood 
that  a  sheen  of  success  implied  earning  power  in 
a  potential  breadwinner,  as  smooth  skin  and  a 
trim  torso  signaled  vigor,  or  that  a  romance  with 
a  real  poet  could  be  more  meaty  than  with  an  as- 
pirant. 1  understood,  too,  that  since  men  kept 
their  capacity  to  inseminate  much  longer  than 
women  did  to  conceive,  there  was  an  anthropo- 
logical logic  to  the  difference — that  anyway  these 
disjunctions  between  the  sexes  keep  the  world 
on  an  even  keel.  Without,  first,  young  women's 
discipline  in  choosing  partners,  and  then  the  fad- 
ing appeal  of  women  past  menopause,  and  thus  the 
gravitas  of  pregnancy,  it  could  deteriorate  into  a 


welter  of  fornication.  Even  af- 
ter the  invention  of  condoms, 
that  hadn't  happened. 

But  how  about  these  pros- 
perous old  crocks  with  their 
dozen  books  published  or 
tenured  accomplishments?  How 
"dim  -minded"  were  they — and 
when  did  vim  run  out,  how 
much  sooner  than  lust?  I  won- 
dered, anticipating  my  own  arc 
past  the  procreative  years.  Did 
you  need  to  be  a  genius  like  Pi- 
casso to  remain  virile  practi- 
cally into  the  grave?  In  theory  and  charity,  desire 
and  fantasy  should  decline  simultaneously  with  po- 
tency. But  I  knew  that  mutation,  not  charity,  is 
how  nature  operates,  and  so  it  encourages  push- 
ing the  edge.  The  New  Yorker  cartoons  of  Daddy 
Big  Bucks  doddering  around  with  a  blonde  leeched 
onto  either  arm  were  less  funny  if  Daddy  could  still 
get  it  up,  not  be  fobbed  off  with  a  wet  kiss.  Oth- 
erwise the  blondes  were  working  girls  and  Daddy, 
bathrobe  and  all,  a  veritable  rooster. 

I  was  reluctant  to  believe  in  cliches,  such  as  the 
idea  that  codgers  sat  in  the  darkness  at  French 
films  or  in  burlesque  houses  masturbating  under 
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the  flaps  of  their  raincoats  at  the  sight  of  hare-ass 
girls  younger  than  their  daughters  would  he.  Yei 
there  they  were,  circa  1950,  the  old  guys,  along 
with  me  and  other  virginal  Harvard  undergrad- 
uates, plus  Mime  sailors  from  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard,  in  the  crowd  at  the  Old  Howard  theater's 
skin  show  in  Scollay  Square  of  a  Saturday  night. 
It  was  traditional  tor  students  and  seamen  to  he 
snickering  at  the  naked  pulchritude  ot  the  cast  of 
strippers  like  Blaze  Starr  accompanied  by  a  drum, 
a  trumpet,  a  trombone,  and  a  sax  or  another  sug- 
gestive woodwind,  and  laughing  at  the  "broad" 
jokes  ot  the  vaudeville  comedians  in  baggy  pants 

If  men  seek  to  pant  and  women  a  safe  harbor, 
the  impetus  can  go  askew,  and  asking 
how  dirty  old  men  are  is  to  wonder 
what  life  did  to  them 


and  oversized  jackets  in  "loud"  patterns  who 
spelled  them  off.  The  drum  and  trombone  mim- 
icked how  each  lady  swung  her  tits  and  hum  and 
socked  it  to  us,  after  the  trumpet  had  command- 
ed her  to  begin  and  the  clarinet  or  sax  had  gig- 
gled as  she  slipped  out  ot  her  negligee 
and  spangled  bra  before  the  down- 
T      and-dirty  part. 

^L.  low,  dirt  can  he  like  the  paint  under 
Picasso's  fingernails.  It  can  represent  living.  But 
1  didn't  look  at  the  old  men  to  see  if  their  smiles 
were  cruel  and  cynical  and  fantasy-ridden,  or  wist- 
ful and  memory-laden.  Veterans  of  shotgun  mar- 
riages, divorce  debacles,  they  weren't  here  to  he 
educated,  like  me,  a  freshman  who  had  never  seen 
a  woman  nude  before  and  was  embarrassed  to 
meet  anybody's  eyes,  just  looked  at  the  stage.  We 
were  all  in  a  state  ot  undress,  really,  beached  in  the 
plush,  tatty  seats  ot  the  Old  Howard,  unable  to  muster 
a  weekend  date.  Even  the  Navy  boys,  with  no  ac- 
cess to  Wellesley  girls,  like,  supposedly,  me,  must 
have  failed  to  pick  up  a  high-school  dropout  to  neck 
with  over  in  the  "combat  zone"  of  randy  bars  and 
penny  arcades  on  Washington  Street.  But  we 
weren't  spent,  and  probably  concocting  a  script  t<  >r 
onanism,  instead  of  hoping  somehow  to  "score" 
somewhere  after  the  show. 

I  had  no  clue  as  to  when  men  stop  manufac- 
turing semen  (I've  been  amazed,  at  seventy,  to  find 
it  hasn't  happened  yet).  But  who  wouldn't  pre- 
fer to  spoon  and  cop  a  feel,  with  maybe  a  heart- 
to-heart  thrown  in,  than  gawk  at  somebody's 
knockers  waggled  at  you  contemptuously  from 
the  height  of  a  stage?  Well,  maybe  those  whore- 
house and  "ball-and-chain"  vets  who  had  dis- 
covered over  the  years  that  marriage  was  also 


coitus  interruptus,  in  an  emotional  sense.  At| 
brothel  the  next  customer  rapped  on  the 
just  as  you  were  possibly  unbuttoning  to  og 
your  soul,  but  it  you'd  tied  the  knot  and  thoi 
you  were  a  stud  and  had  all  night  every  nigl 
prove  yourself,  "the  wife"  might  regard  yo 
impotent  in  more  significant  ways,  and  moj 
could  he  a  spoiler  too,  though  over  a  longei  I 
than  in  a  cathouse.  Such  a  gent  might  hole 
hat  over  his  lap  and  heat  his  meat  1  supp 

For  a  lonely  college  boy  the  headliners  \| 
awesi  mie  anil  I  lera  like,  hut  n  was  important  I 
the  show  have  a  second-string  performer  J 
looked  like  the  pretty  girl  next  door:  attaina| 
in  other  words.  A  brunette — not  flame-haire 
she  walked  out  in  a  natural  manner  and  in  a 
ular  blouse  and  skirt,  peeling  them  off  demur 
as  if  astonished  at  herself,  a  winsome,  untrail 
girl  you  could  perhaps  talk  to  if  you  ever  gotl 
chance.  This  was  thirty  years  before  the  bizarre! 
shows  of  the  1980s,  with  contortionist  partners  j 
other  intrusive  stunts,  like  a  dictatorial  Dada  f 
or  rancid  S&M  freak  show.  Sex  is  for  copulat 
or,  failing  that,  for  pleasuring  someone  or,  fail 
that,  recapitulating  some  unexpungeable  nj 
drama,  like  nursing  or  being  sponged,  spankec 
whatever.  I  certainly  went  hack  to  my  don 
hiking  the  several  miles  instead  of  riding 
MTA — and  masturbated,  telling  myself  it  wa 
avoid  "blue  halls,"  that  semi-legendary  achfl 
frustration  "like  the  bends"  that  you  always 
ployed  to  beg  girls  to  let  you  come  at  least  in  \  i 
pants,  if  they'd  let  you  feel  them  up.  I  assumed 
old  men,  in  their  single-occupancy  hotel  roo 
did  too  (if  they  hadn't  jumped  the  gun),  being 
soiled  by  the  life  force  that  propels  us.  I  had  b 
writing  a  college  paper  about  Boston's  skid  row 
the  South  End  beyond  the  "combat  zone,"  : 
knew  about  these  hotels,  as  well  as  drunk-tank  ,2 
railments,  but  not  the  subtler  forms  of  home 
ness  attendant  upon  the  estrangement  of  c 
dren,  or  emphysema,  varicose  veins,  incontineri 
or  kinkier  dysfunctions.  Virginal  lads  like  the  c 
ma  of  infatuation  or  self-sacrifice  or  destitution 
not  the  unseemliness  of  down-at-heels  pensi 
ers  heckling  a  limelight  strumpet.  Enough  aire; 
what  is  sperm  for?  I  would  have  thought.  The 
tion  that  grown  men,  married  in  the  suhui, 
might  jack  off  would  have  astounded  me. 

In  my  parents'  well-heeled  town  in  Conne 
cut  there  were  some  terrible  marital  stories.  I 
Robinson's  wife  hated  him  so  much  that  she  i 
rumored  to  have  withheld  his  heart-attack  m 
icine  when  he  most  needed  it,  and  buried  him 
fore  his  friends  from  the  office  could  organize  a 
neral.  Mr.  Caskey,  pushing  fifty,  had  taken 
with  his  secretary,  whereupon  his  wife  hung  h 
self.  Later,  ostracized,  distraught,  he  ran  head 
into  a  tree.  Mr.  Milligan,  laid  up  with  arthritis, 
whose  wife  stayed  away  a  lot,  was  said  to  h 
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awn  his  pistol  on  the  maid  and  forced  her  to  dis- 
be.  The  police  picked  her  up,  wandering  on 
the  road,  but,  scoffing  at  her  claim, 
put  her  on  a  train  for  Harlem. 


I 


could  go  on,  but  I  didn't  connect  these 
m  with  the  solitaries  in  seedy  suits  who  sat 
dfway  back  in  the  half-empty  Old  Howard. 
3r  my  college  mentor,  Archibald  MacLeish,  a 
ree-Pulitzer  poet,  Librarian  of  Congress,  and 
josevelt  Brain  Truster,  who  startled  me  one 
cernoon,  walking  the  Cambridge  streets  just 
the  bobby-soxers  were  being  let  out  of 
hool.  Before  catching  himself,  he  said,  "If  I 
er  get  'sent  up'  it  will  probably  be  for  molest- 
g  something  like  that."  He  was  sixty,  I  was 
renty,  and  they  were  about  fourteen.  Nor  my 
m  father,  a  Wall  Street  lawyer  who  read  sala- 
dus  potboilers,  though  a  pillar  of  rectitude 
10  stopped  communicating  with  friends  who 
aoped  to  getting  divorced. 
But  what  was  salacious?  Would  Lewis  Carroll 
ive  gone  in  for  the  Story  0/ O?  I  soon  knew  a  few 
ung  women  who  enjoyed  trysts  with  very  much 
der  men.  One  would  date  Saudi  Arabian  princes 
10  came  to  New  York  on  oil  business  or  to  their 
N.  mission,  and  get  a  jeweled  wristwatch  or  gold 
)in  in  the  morning.  (She  took  the  latter  to  the 
merican  Numismatic  Society  because  the  prince 
id  scratched  MOM  onto  it  and  she  wondered 
aether  that  might  have  increased  its  value.) 
nother  friend,  born  to  Park  Avenue,  set  her 
?hts  on  screwing  the  best  Kennedy,  and  did 
)ssess  the  looks  and  access  to  have  pulled  it  off, 
xept  that  her  father  was  powerful  enough  in 
en  presidential  politics  to  nix  the  project.  She 
enged  herself  by  sleeping  with  his  most  elder- 
pal — partly  out  of  curiosity,  she  said,  to  see 
aether  the  tycoon  could  still  get  a  hard-on — like 
1  experiment,  as  she  used  to  do  also  with  me, 
sting  my  changes  in  breathing  as  she  allowed  me 
fferent  splendid  things.  (When  she  bought  a 
tinting,  she'd  screw  the  artist  under  it,  on  the 
x>r,  after  the  gallery  closed,  then  bring  him 
Mie  and  feed  him  steak  if  he  was  already  rich, 
id  spaghetti  if  he  was  poor.)  But  this  guy  was  so 
d  he  dropped  the  bottle  of  champagne  he'd 
)ught  to  celebrate  the  evening  on  the  sidewalk 
itside  the  store;  then  went  back  in  immediate- 
to  spend  another  three  hundred  bucks,  and,  self- 
ade  millionaire  that  he  was,  managed  to  pen- 
rate  her  for  good  measure,  and  for  both  of  their 
jrposes  trump  her  dad. 

Being  a  "breast  man,"  I  romanticized  the  strip- 
es (never  strumpets  to  me),  elevating  them  to 
le  status  of  professional  athletes  who  earned  a 
/elihood  by  exerting  their  bodies  for  the  crowd's 
tillation.  This  left  out  the  obloquy  attached  to 
hat  they  were  doing,  the  shamefaced,  secretive 
uffle  with  which  we  customers  left  after  a  show. 


Blaze  Starr  wasn't  Venus  Williams;  indeed,  no 
Venus  Williams  could  have  existed  then.  A 
"sweater  girl"  like  Ruth  Roman  might  do  pretty 
well  in  Hollywood,  but  most  strippers  wound  up 
as  waitresses,  not  in  a  marquee  job  in  the  insur- 
ance business,  such  as  fame  would  bring  a  batting 
champ.  In  retrospect,  I  think  Greek  belly- 
dancing  may  be  more  down-to-earth  than  our 
infantilizing  of  Playboy  breasts:  the  navel  being  af- 
ter all  Delphi,  omphalos  of  the  world,  and  a  sim- 
ulacrum of  the  place  that  grown  men  head  for. 

And  me — did  I  become  a  porno-flick  fan,  a 
peep-show  habitue?  Actually,  my  clumsiness  grad- 
ually evaporated  in  the  next  decade,  through  a 
marriage  and  divorce  (though  most  divorces  are 
not  caused  by  clumsiness;  quite  the  contrary,  per- 
haps), so  that  I  could  find  companionship  with- 
out fretting  about  when  to  take  the  woman's  hand 
or  sneak  an  arm  around  her  shoulders.  For  a  while 
later  on,  I  even  fell  in  with  a  down-at-heels  show- 
girl, as  if,  like  two  exhausted  antagonists  of  trench 
warfare,  we  had  each  had  enough  of  this  mickey- 
mouse  war  between  the  sexes,  climbed  out  of  our 
emplacements,  and  embraced  in  what  had  been 
no-man's-land.  Her  breasts  were  almost  too  sore 
to  be  touched,  after  a  quarter-century  of  putting 
food  on  the  table — since  she  had  been  a  fresh- 
faced  Playmate — and  now  she  had  to  go  to  a  den- 
tal college  to  get  her  periodontal  work  done,  plus 
act  as  janitor  in  her  building  to  win  a  cut  in  rent. 
So  sometimes  when  my  head  lay  between  her 
legs,  she  would  make  as  if  to  crush  it  in  a  scissors 
squeeze  in  a  fantasy  of  revenge.  Yet  I  was  not 
Hugh  Hefner,  and  she  was  not  a  narcissistic  mis- 


anthrope like  some  of  her  sisterhood.  We  were 
friends,  joking  about  what  breeders  people  are, 
easy  to  manipulate  practically  till  their  attenuat- 
ed end.  If  men  seek  to  pant  and  women  a  safe 
harbor,  the  impetus  can  go  askew,  and  asking  b<  >w 
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dirty  old  men  are — retired  trom  a  clockwork  job 
and  sitting  in  the  dark — is  to  wonder 

I what  lite  did  to  them, 
f  the  purpose  ot  sex  is  so  transparent,  why 
isn't  the  pleasure  simpler,  like  handling  fire- 
wood, warmth  and  cooking  being  as  necessary 
as  procreation'  Obviously  the  woman  must  test 
a  man  to  see  how  gentle  vet  brutal  he  is — gen- 
tle at  home  but  a  protector  and  breadwinner, 
not  a  pushover — and  compete  with  other  wom- 
en who  have  ample  hips  by  swaying  them,  a  bit 
honky-tonk,  while  seeming  reassuringly  re- 
spectable too.  That  complicates  it,  as  does  our 
having  been  so  totally  in  the  power  ot  a  mem- 
ber ot  the  opposite  sex  during  babyhood.  When 
we  grow  up  to  replicate  a  good  deal  ot  the  pow- 
er of  the  parenr  of  our  own  gender,  it  dissipates 
some  ot  the  mystery  he  or  she  had  held.  But 
there  is  still  the  omniscient  other  one,  that  big 
mommy  or  daddy  we  didn't  grow  into,  who,  al- 
though garbed  in  other  personalities,  must  be 
confronted.  My  first  wite — a  dear  friend — and  I 
had  ,1  blmdman's-huft  lite.  I  was  mainly  the 
clueless  one,  but  she  liked  to  be  bounced  on  my 
knee  the  way  her  father  had  done  before  he  lett 
the  family  as  she  turned  thirteen.  And  once  a 
boyfriend  ot  hers  had  shot  himselt  while  plead- 
ing on  the  phone  for  her  to  take  him  back.  My 
second  wife  died  before  my  mother,  sadly 
enough — at  sixty,  versus  ninety-five — and  ex- 
cept for  politics,  we'd  argued  less  than  my 
mother  and  I,  which  naturally  is  what  enabled 
us  to  stay  married  for  twenty-five  years.  My 
mother  took  disputation  with  men  to  be  a  form 
ot  tlirting:  attention  getting  in  the  flapper 
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mode.  She  had  witnessed  the  boom  of 
twenties,  the  bust  of  the  thirties,  the  serl : 
ethic  of  the  forties,  the  solipsism  of  the  fif  |l 
the  rebel  chic  ot  the  sixties,  the  disoriented 
enties,  the  greedy  eighties,  and  seemed  ra 
content  to  drift  toward  dissolution  in  I 
nineties,  secure  in  her  Episcopalian  faith. 

Both  she  and  Marion  liked  men  more  t  « 
women,  at  least  as  company,  and — valuing' 
sanctity  of  marriage — especially  homosexua 
pah.  But  Marion  seemed  more  interested  in 
mosexuals,  tor  their  often  protean  learning  ant 
hilistic  wit,  than  "straights."  At  the  fin  de  sit  ■ 
they  seemed  gay  and  acrobatic  conversationa  I  : 
with  a  gallows  humor,  and  she  liked  people 
were  "bent"  if  they  aroused  her  considerable  s 
pathy  or  had  a  funny  shtick.  Marion  was  mors  |  < 
erary  and  empathetic  than  my  mother,  who 
lied  most  instead  with  men  of  the  cl 
(professionally  unavailable  and  wary,  themseli 
about  appearances),  and  so  when  our  sex| 
tailed  off  because  neither  of  us  could  make 
as  well  with  people  we  loved  as  in  the  fever  of 
suit,  she  hung  out  principally  with  them,  whf 
veered  off  more  in  order  to  seek  pursuit. 

But  this  i>  about  old  age,  not  marriage,  ||i 
Marion  died,  alas,  before  she  even  reached  old 
Born  in  the  Edwardian  epoch,  in  the  same 
as  Charles  Lindbergh,  Ogden  Nash,  and  Ricl 
Rodgers,  Mother  didn't  die  till  1998,  when  I 
gan  collecting  Social  Security  checks.  By  all  - 
time  we'd  had  peaceable  relations  tor  a  long  wl  e 
and,  from  the  distance  of  Vermont,  1  had  beenti 
pervising  her  care.  She'd  ceased  regarding  ami 
ments  as  flirtation  after  my  father's  death,  tl  ;i 
decades  before — when  the  umbrella  of  his  m  : 
tection  had  been  removed — and  I  had  also  lu'l 
ened  up.  Her  series  of  small  strokes  didn't 
pair  her  much  until  her  eighties,  however.  1  wi  |c 
visit  every  three  months  or  so,  and  she  wt  [< 
visit  us  in  the  course  of  enjoying  a  life  of  qm 
rounds.  She'd  bought  a  house  on  Martha's  Vilfel: 
yard  for  $40,000  in  1965  for  her  widowhood* 
ter  she  realized  that  my  father  was  dying  of  c»J 
cer  (angering  him  when  he  fathomed  her  purp.f 
he  hadn't  resigned  himself  at  that  early  poin|:j 
the  irrevocability  of  his  diagnosis)  and  she  weflf;.-. 
be  leaving  the  suburbs. 

About  twenty  years  passed  before  abrup 
quite  belatedly,  I  realized  that  she  needed  j 
help  in  managing  her  affairs.  It's  a  discovery  d 
rying  responsibilities  and  portents  that  child 
wish  to  avoid;  and  I  had  certainly  done  so 
bookkeeper  was  needed,  and  a  woman  to  1] 
with  her,  prepare  some  meals,  help  her  m 
about,  and  put  in  her  glaucoma  drops.  A  "ju 
nile  delinquent"  could  do  it,  her  doctor  sal 
including  his  own  daughter,  whom  we  hired. 
we'd  generally  use  some  college-age  girl  who 
not  in  college;  and  when  I  visited  to  relieve 
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d  talk  to  various  other  people  who  needed  see- 
3,  I'd  enjoy  sleeping  in  the  girl's  bed  in  the 
est  room,  especially  if  she  hadn't  thought  to 
ange  the  sheets  before  she  left  (in  my  fifties,  ai- 
rs: idy  a  dirty  old  man,  quaffing  her  twenty-year- 
I's  scent),  while  Mother  and  I  would  go  through 
nily  scrapbooks  for  the  weekend  and  watch 
tl|/.  Later,  as  her  enfeeblement  increased,  she 
eded  help  on  the  stairs  and  rarely  summoned 
rself  to  speak,  so  we  hired  older  women  who 
me  to  sit  with  her  in  eight-hour  shifts,  in  case 
e  climbed  out  of  bed  to  wander  the  house.  She 
aded  one  person  and  broke  her  hip.  From  an- 
her,  who  had  a  cold,  she  caught  pneumonia, 
ad  another,  an  artist  who  slept  with  her 
yfriend  on  the  rug  under  the  nineteenth- 
ntury  portrait  of  Great-uncle  Hickok  in  order 
"epater  le  bourgeois,"  went  out  and  lived  on 
e  beach  with  some  hippies  for  a  couple  of  weeks, 
11  pretending  to  inhabit  the  house. 
But  these  were  the  bad  eggs.  I  grew  to  be  friends 
th  the  conscientious  ones  (fortunately  my  fa- 
er  had  left  enough  money  to  see  her  through), 
10  slept  in  a  lounge  chair  beside  her  bed.  Karen 
litressed  at  a  steak  place  before  her  midnight- 
-morning  stint  with  us,  and  then  went  out  scal- 
ping in  all  weather  with  her  husband  through 
idday,  while  worrying  about  a  nephew  she'd 
ised.  Nancy  ran  a  day-care  center  at  her  house, 
ter  her  shift  with  my  mother,  and  had  four 
tl  hool-aged  kids  of  her  own.  Claire,  who  was 
der,  had  a  husband,  himself  a  stroke  victim, 
no  required  substantial  care.  And  two  others  suf- 
red  marital  disasters  while  caring  for  my  moth- 
.  One  tried  to  stab  her  husband,  after  catching 
m  in  an  affair,  and  had  to  be  hospitalized  her- 
If,  though  she  was  otherwise  the  liveliest  of  the 
omen  to  talk  with,  and  wrote  poetry  to  boot, 
nd  the  one  I  thought  was  the  most  intuitive  or 
spired  of  the  caregivers — and  who  had  a  kind 
haggard,  haunting,  oblivious  beauty — might 
)me  to  work  black-and-blue.  Then  when  she 
ected  her  husband,  she  was  so  pressed  for  mon- 
/  that  she  tried  to  fake  an  unemployment- 
isurance  claim  and  was  put  on  probation.  She 
ad  no  idea,  I  expect,  that  she  was  beautiful,  be- 
ig  engrossed  in  the  troubles  of  her  children  and 
srpetually  at  work  at  menial,  all-hours  jobs, 
ashing  and  spoon-feeding  old  people  in  nursing 
omes,  witnessing  their  debilitation  and  pain, 
leir  desolate,  fearful  exits  from  life,  and  then 
;tting  beaten  and  bruised  when  she  went  home. 
My  mother,  seventy  years  after  graduating  from 
assar  in  1925,  was  temperamentally  and  physi- 
illy  incapable  of  complaining  of  neglect,  as  she 
fted  through  her  flapper  dreams  and  memories, 
nd  scarcely  aware,  I  think,  of  the  rare  occasions 
hen  there  was  a  screwup.  We  moved  her  down- 
airs  into  a  hospital  bed  when  the  steps  became 
h  a  obstacle,  and  later  into  the  utility  room  off 


the  kitchen.  Because  it  tends  to  be  ladies  in  dis- 
tress who  take  these  endgame  jobs,  the  first  who 
stayed  a  long  time  came  directly  from  leaving  her 
husband,  although  by  then  she  was  my  own  age. 
She  had  had  ten  children — sometimes  needing  to 
hitchhike  to  the  hospital  with  contraction  pains 


Some  men  keep  an  eye  peeled  for  a  final  chance 
to  implant  themselves  clear  to  the  last,  a  stance 
more  anthropological  than  pathetic.  And  I 
seem  to  be  among  them 


because  her  husband  was  too  drunk  to  drive  her — 
and  tragic  troubles  with  several  of  them.  Acci- 
dents, a  suicide.  Much  as  Ellen,  the  haggardly  in- 
tuitive, gifted  caregiver  who  had  also  been  abused 
by  her  husband,  finally  resorted  to  embezzlement 
in  desperation  to  try  to  ease  her  financial  dilem- 
mas, Arlene,  whose  emergencies  were  now  more 
in  the  past,  plunged  into  religion  as  a  poultice.  She 
became  obsessed  with  miracles,  and  traveled  when 
she  could  to  shrines  in  Italy  and  France,  as  peremp- 
tory as  a  traffic  cop  about  the  priorities  of  the 
saints,  and  so  possessed  by  miracle-working 
that  after  a  few  years  we  had  to  let 
T  IT  X      her  go. 

V  Te  don't  speak  of  "dirty  old  women."  They 
don't  covet  pretty  men  at  their  bedside,  or 
cross  the  River  Styx  joking  of  blonds;  they 
have  a  different  concept  of  dignity.  An  old 
coot  may  want  to  seem  cocky  right  to  the  end, 
still  in  play,  and  not  only  because  his  wallet 
may  be  thicker  than  a  younger  man's.  He's 
worldly,  he's  wise,  has  tricks  up  his  sleeve.  A 
white-haired  friend  of  mine  went  into  the  hos- 
pital for  cancer  surgery  that  was  going  to  end 
forever  his  capacity  for  sexual  intercourse,  and 
joking  with  the  buxom  nurse  who  was  prepar- 
ing him  (and  knew  him  from  previous  visits), 
he  suddenly  realized  and  wistfully  told  her  that 
in  all  his  half-century  of  activity,  he  had  never 
slept  with  a  blonde.  Middle-aged,  touched,  she 
motioned  for  him  to  get  up  on  the  gurney.  "We 
still  have  a  couple  of  minutes.  Just  so  you  can 
say  you  have,  let's  get  it  done." 

As  our  life  spans  are  artificially  elongated,  the 
"monkey  gland"  jokes  are  going  to  proliferate,  but 
that  some  men  keep  an  eye  peeled  for  a  final 
chance  to  implant  themselves  clear  to  the  last 
seems  a  stance  more  anthropological  than  pa- 
thetic to  me.  And  I  seem  to  be  among  them.  On 
the  island,  I  used  to  eat  at  an  old-fashioned,  round- 
stooled,  dockside  diner  where  the  waitresses,  like 
my  mother's  caretakers,  were  stalled  by  a  thicket 
of  problems.  A  husband  had  been  arrested  for 
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dealing  drills,  which  meant  the  lady's  tips  went 
straight  to  his  lawyer  and  she  couldn't  leave  town 
hetore  the  trial.  She  maintained  the  veneer  ot 
prosperity  she  had  acquired  in  Cancun  and  such 
spots,  however,  by  bleaching  her  hair  and  re- 
maining a  cheery  stahilizer  for  the  carpenters, 
fishermen,  plumbers,  and  other  early  birds  facing 
her  over  their  coffee.  1  ler  counter-partner,  a 
blowsy,  sleepless,  sympathetic  woman  with  a  ten- 
dency to  weep,  who  was  lonely  enough  to  eat 
here  even  when  off-shitt,  worked  otherwise  in  an 
animal  hospital,  which  provoked  a  lot  of  friend- 
ly cracks  Men  notice  women's  vulnerabilities 
with  a  falcon's  eye — it's  surely  instinctual — yet  not 
just  tor  predatory  purposes:  also 
X  protectively. 

JL  T  JLeanwhile,  big  spender  that  I  w  as,  ['d  giv- 
en ten  thousand  dollars  of  my  mother's  money 
to  a  former  girlfriend  of  mine,  from  three  decades 
before,  now  sixtyish  and  in  some  difficulty.  And 
driving  south  one  time  from  my  home  in  Ver- 
mont, I'd  picked  up  a  young  hitchhiker  right  at 

For  a  long-in-tooth  male,  the  next  best 
thing  to  sleeping  with  a  much  younger 
woman  is  to  protect  her  from  the 
machinations  of  men  of  her  own  age 


our  cloverleat  on  the  interstate,  who  confided 
after  a  few  miles  that  she  had  just  shot  her  hus- 
band. Flustered,  having  grabbed  his  gun  from  the 
drawer  to  escape  a  punch,  and  instinctively  aim- 
ing low,  she  had  only  injured  his  leg,  she  said.  She 
was  fleeing  not  so  much  the  police  as  his  family, 
who  would  be  coming  after  her.  They  were  famous 
burglars  and  fences  by  reputation  in  our  corner  ot 
the  county  (one  of  her  husband's  uncles  had  even 
robbed  my  house,  I  suspected,  though  my  best 
proof  was  the  way  that  he  had  smiled  at  me 
afterward  in  town),  so  I  silently  agreed  with  her 
that  if  their  young  man  had  suffered  a  flesh  wound 
they  were  likely  to  seek  an  informal  revenge.  She 
stole  a  glance  to  see  if  she  had  cooked  her  goose 
by  confiding  in  me.  But  white-haired  guys  with 
glasses  don't  stop  to  pick  up  a  slightly  unkempt 
young  woman  with  black  hair  and  a  blue  wind- 
breaker  over  a  fluff-dried  blouse,  standing  by  the 
blacktop  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  with  no  suit- 
case, and  rubbing  one  bare  leg  as  if  she  had  just 
emerged  from  the  brambles,  in  order  to  turn  her 
in.  Her  hand  was  raised  to  catch  a  ride,  but  her 
posture  was  bunchy  and  noncommittal,  as  if  she 
wished  to  remain  inconspicuous. 

A  damsel  in  distress  was  a  powerful  image  to  my 
generation,  so  I'd  swerved  over  immediately.  The 


snow  had  melted  temporarily,  hut  she  was  ligl 
h  dressed  tor  the  weather  and  looked  to  be  h 
or  five  years  out  of  high  school,  at  that  poi 
when  the  bloom  goes  oft  some  ot  the  choice: 
person  might  have  made,  up  in  the  sticks.  Wa 
fatalistically,  she  had  slid  in  beside  me,  accepti 
the  luck  ot  the  draw  as  it  she  wouldn't  have  trul 
ed  her  judgment  anyway.  Denise  was  her  narr 

"Do  you  mind  classical  music?"  1  asked.  A: 
college  professor,  I  was  used  to  quizzing  you 
women  about  their  plans  and  prospects  withe 
feeling  nosy.  Her  faded  makeup  made  her  lo 
pale,  hut  1  didn't  detect  any  bruises  and  she  w| 
fingering  a  wedding  ring.  She  fastened  her  seat  1 
when  1  asked  her  to  and  slipped  out  "I  wet  sne 
ers  that  she  said  were  squishy,  but  scrunch) 
down  low  whenever  a  car  passed  us  from  behii 
I'd  cleared  my  throat  coolly,  though  the  engi 
coughed  when  my  foot  left  the  pedal,  at  the  ne 
of  why  she  wouldn't  want  anybody  tailgating  i 

"No,  no,  I  left  the  gun.  1  didn't  want  nothi 
of  his,"  she  offered  as  a  nervous  non  sequitur, 
case  I  was  worried. 

"Maybe  we'll  get  you  out  from  under  the  stoi 
front.  It's  not  supposed  to  rain  below  White  Ri 
er  Junction,"  1  said  as  we  approached  the  Ly 
donville  exit,  because  she  seemed  apprehensi 
that  I  would  swing  oft.  Both  of  us  omitted  any  n 
erence  to  how  far  we  were  going.  "Have  you  g 
money  for  your  trip?" 

When  she  nodded,  1  ventured  a  joke  about 
story  in  our  weekly  newspaper  th.it  there  h 
been  seventeen  unsolved  murders  in  our  coun 


in  seventeen  years. 

"That's  what  frightens  you,"  she  said. 
"You  were  afraid?" 

Her  thin  face  was  more  strained  but  mo 
calculating  than  a  younger  girl's  would  ha! 
been,  and  her  wrists  and  hands  resembled^  fii 
middling  stage  ot  life.  In  our  county  it's  almost 
tradition  that  every  tew  months  some  marri' 
woman  or  "live-in"  will  leave  her  house  at 
unseemly  hour — at  least  it  she  has  no  childnl 
at  home — after  getting  socked  once  too  ofte 
and  wave  down  the  first  car  that  passes,  to 
cape  harm's  way.  Then  they  may  work  in  tf 
village  at  the  Laundromat,  folding  clothes,  p 
lowed  in  the  comfort  of  clean  linens  and  sod 
and  toddlers  and  mothers,  sleeping  upstai 
where  they're  safe,  until  perhaps  they  try  Flo 
da  for  the  winter,  bedmaking  in  a  motel  or  ha 
ging  in  a  supermarket,  with  a  new  hoyfrien 
who  manages  a  cemetery's  lawn  maintenanc 
while  living  more  scuzzily  than  they'd  expecte 
There  is  a  parallel  kind  of  country  code  that  tl 
accused  batterer  or  rapist  who  gets  out  on  b: 
w  ill  go  to  work  in  the  woods  on  a  lumberii 
crew  with  other  "rejects"  (as  you'll  hear  the 
joke  at  night  in  the  Crystal  Saloon)  until  1 
case  is  resolved,  in  a  tacit  quarantine — stay  it 
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igl  of  sight  again  when  he  is  out  on  parole — 
fa  mgh  you'll  notice  a  dog  looking  out  of  the 
>oi  senger  side  of  his  vehicle  that  says  to  the 
ce  rid,  there's  two  of  us.  (And  a  gun  in  the  glove 
h  apartment  would  make  that  three.)  In  mar- 
3ti  al  climates,  people  cling  to  the  weather's 
m  igh  edges  for  additional  equanimity.  The  tire- 
an  ne  snowdrifts,  storms  icing  the  windshield, 
A  1  then  mud  season,  furnish  a  keel  that  may 
»  lance  them.  And  they'll  put  on  some  ornery- 
ho  king  fat  for  extra  ballast  and  insulation,  pig- 
la  g  out  when  a  mood  of  depression  threatens. 
■we  individuals  who  strut  down  Main  Street 
:h  Ld  to  be  those  on  welfare,  however.  For  them 
ea  trut  is  medicinal.  And  the  cattle  dealer  has 
:h  ;  smirky,  sidelong  air  of  a  slave  merchant 
iin  eking  suffering  coffles  to  the  slaughterhouse, 
gii  3enise  looked  so  wan  that  1  told  her  she  could 
lei :  in  the  back  seat  out  of  sight,  if  she  was  tired  or 
»i  red.  She  said  she  had  met  her  husband  on  Cape 
iii  d,  where  he  was  working  at  a  construction  job, 
r,  i  been  "wined  and  dined"  by  him  until  she  quit 
:  computer  course  she  was  enrolled  in;  thank 
oi  iDdness  they'd  had  no  kids.  Her  own  family, 
Hi  *vn  near  New  Bedford,  was  as  close-knit  and 
.v  nnish  and  messed  up  as  his — "just  not  crooks" — 
si  i  would  take  it  personally  if  the  Vermonters 
rtlne  all  the  way  down  there  searching  for  her. 
g  :'Same  old,  same  old,"  she  said,  when  I  asked 
aether  she  might  have  found  a  job  that  inter- 
li  ^ed  her  in  our  neck  of  the  woods.  Nervier, 
hi  ingier  than  the  box-shaped  honorary  lunks 
in  u'd  see  knocking  back  beers  in  the  Crystal 
loon,  and  not  gaunt  or  pudgy  like  some  of 
:  welfare  moms  ("I  don't  want  to  go  there," 
;y'll  say,  if  you  chat  with  them  at  the  lunch 
io  unter,  falling  back  on  the  argot  of  their 
ai  )up-therapy  sessions  when  the  topic  skids  to- 
il rd  dicey  experiences),  she  indicated  with  her 
it  nd  that  she  wanted  to  stick  with  me,  when  I 
it  ered  to  drop  her  off  at  the  White  River  Junc- 
i  n  bus  station. 

[(  I  said  I  had  watched  girls  who  had  tried  Arizona 
e  Florida,  after  marrying  some  North  Country 
e  looka,  but  then  crept  back  with  their  self- 
tl  :eem  lamed  and  moved  in  with  their  parents 
pi  ain,  saying  that  "the  pace"  had  been  too  fast, 
a  She  sniffed  at  that  silliness. 
iil"Was  it  a  ricochet  that  bloodied  him?"  I 
a  ced — dirty  old  Polonius — to  open  an  alibi  for 
a  r.  She  would  have  none  of  it. 
n,  "I  hate  guns." 

,c  "But  there'll  always  be  guys  with  guns  around, 
e  le  trick  is  for  you  to  avoid  them.  You  should 
[[  sk  on  the  Internet  for  where  unemployment  is 

I .vest." 
She  nodded,  and  for  a  loony  moment  I  thought 
-  might  even  make  a  pair:  her  youth  with  my 
sdom.  For  a  long-in-tooth  male,  the  next  best 
ing  to  sleeping  with  a  much  younger  woman  is 


to  protect  her  from  the  machinations  of  men  of 
her  own  age.  Although  Denise  would  no  doubt 
have  dumped  an  old  fart  like  me  in  Las  Vegas  or 
Key  West  or  Seattle  or  wherever  at  the  end  of  our 
road  trip,  I  actually  felt  a  hard-on,  enjoying  a 
deep-seated,  predatory  sense  of  repletion  for  this 
interval  that  she  sheltered  with  me.  With  her 
rubber-banded  ponytail,  blue  cotton  socks, 
unironed  blouse,  and  blinking  air  of  sleepless- 
ness and  tremulous  bravado,  she  was  just  about 
ready  for  a  new  linkup,  and  probably  too  far  along 
to  run  home  to  her  mom  and  dad  and  stick  there 
anyway.  The  homely  truth  was  that  she  needed 
to  be  driven  to  a  cozy  mid-priced  motel  some- 
where off  the  beaten  track,  with  a  Jacuzzi  and  a 
pool,  for  a  week  of  rest  and  recreation.  Then  af- 
ter the  dirty  old  man  had  thoroughly  pumped 
the  tension  out  of  her  (being  a  good  ten  years  old- 
er than  Lolita,  she  would  not  be  weeping  at  night, 
as  Lolita  did),  he  would  give  her  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred bucks  to  outfit  herself  with  a  nice  change  of 
clothes — the  jeans,  tank  tops,  pullovers,  and  oth- 
er basic  wash-and-wear  stuff  that,  with  a  hair- 
brush, shoes,  toiletries,  and  a  few  nights  of  healthy 
dinners  and  beauty  sleep,  will  prepare  a  twen- 
tysomething-year-old  to  go  practically  anywhere 
and  start  over,  if  she  has  the  spirit  for  it.  But  be- 
cause this  is  a  real-life  tale,  there  was  no  succinct 
denouement.  I  had  common  sense  enough  not  to 
drop  everything  and  begin  living  out  of  ATM 
machines.  A  bit  regretfully,  I  slowed  to  exit  at  my 
turnoff,  hoping  that  she  wouldn't  wind  up  with 
some  eighthall  on  a  motorcycle.  Indeed,  she 
seemed  to  feel  the  same. 

"I  wish  you'd  wait  till  I  get  my  next  ride,"  she 
murmured.  She  had  a  hint  of  scoliosis  in  the  pos- 
ture of  her  back,  I  noticed,  while  watching  from 
the  ramp  as  she  waved  reticently  at  two  or  three 
fast  cars.  But  a  black  pickup  soon  braked  to  a 
quick  stop. 


"I  )o  you  need  a  lift,  diirlin?"  1  heard  the  stranger 
say,  with  an  accent  from  a  thousand  miles  away. 
And  her  hold,  scrambling  timidity  in  entering 
his  truck  —  with  her  blouse  collar  turned 
up,  her  scoliosis,  her  sneakers — 

I touched  me  extremely, 
n  .1  Third  World  city  such  as  Bombay  or 
Kampala,  where  people  live  on  a  dollar  or  two  a 
day  but  Islam's  disciplines  do  not  also  apply, 
I've  sometimes  given  money  ro  a  young  woman 
who  approached  me,  desperately  needing  it  tor 
her  children  or  a  visit  to  the  doctor,  and  asked 
nothing  of  her  in  return  except  maybe  a  day  or 
two  of  companionable  conversation  with  a 
lonely  trav  eler.  I  he  impulse  was  not  demeaning 
or  sadistic,  in  other  words,  but  protective  (and 
it  would  be  she  who  had  the  hungry,  coughing 
children,  not  the  men  or  older  women  who 
were  also  asking  tor  money).  And  yet  my  penis 
might  secretly  swell  at  the  manliness  of  provid- 
ing her  with  half  a  dozen  weeks  or  so  of  future 
security.  Was  that  dirty-minded? 

Well,  you  may  ask,  tell  us  more  before  we  judge. 
At  home  in  the  United  States,  as  a  college  pro- 
fessor, do  you  sometimes  fantasize  about  your  fe- 
male students'  No,  1  don't,  ever.  I  may  feel  at- 
tracted in  the  classroom  to  certain  individuals, 
but  I  don't  daydream  alone  later  on  about  them, 
or  at  night  when  my  consciousness  is  turned  off. 
Two  or  three  decades  ago,  when  professors  at 


many  institutions  were  routinely  allowed  to  sleep 
with  undergraduates  and  1  was  middle-aged,  I 
didn't  do  that  cither  (though  I  did  with  a  few 
graduate  students,  believing  at  the  time  that  there 
was  enough  of  a  difference  in  self-direction  in  the 


older  women).  We  live  in  a  sort  of  wind  tunn 
each  of  us  a  test  pilot  tor  the  blowback  of  soc 
change.  In  the  1980s,  during  the  same  years  tl 
faculty-student  romances  were  outlawed,  a  ce 
siderable  loosening  occurred  in  permissible  r 
mosexual  public  conduct,  however,  as  well  as 
the  parameters  of  acceptable  white-collai  cor] 
rate  behavior.  And  divorce — exceptionable 
mid-century — had  become  commonplace. 

Human  nature  is  as  many-tooted  as  a  centipc 
and  doesn't  alter  with  rapidity,  but  interpre 
tions  of  course  do:  egalitarianism,  hedonism,  i 
tightness,  Darwinism,  wealth  and  sex  as  taint 
virtue.  My  mother  had  a  yardstick  for  marriage 
the  era  when  divorce  was  unthinkable,  whi 
still  seems  pretty  apt:  "Would  you  let  her  use  yc 
toothbrush.'"  Marriage  is  tor  the  morning  after,  1 
tween  the  poles  of  friendship  and  infatuatij 
where  burps  and  tarts  won't  derail  it.  Many  mc 
in  the  passion  of  lovemaking,  might  go  clown 
a  woman  whose  toothbrush  they  wouldn't 
two  hours  later.  But  a  woman  I  know,  pushi 
fifty  and  wicked-tongued,  has  a  blanker  method 
expressing  n  when  someone  puts  the  moves 
her.  "I  le  wants  me  to  have  his  babies,"  she'll  s;  : 
with  her  disheveled  flair  and  bartered  swagg 
The  seventeen  unsolved  murders  in  our  cour 
mostly  relate  to  a  spousal  or  sexual  crescendo,  1 
cause  felons  teeter  further  from  the  norm  lb 
the  rest  of  us  do,  but  in  an  arc  that  we  are  tarn 
iar  with.  Even  a  web-surfer  in  a  swivel  chair  w 
pendulums  between  chat  rooms  may  tap  his  fd 
as  restlessly  as  a  hunter-gatherer  with  authen 
walking  to  be  done. 

As  our  obesity  and  insomnia  iih  rease,  the 
i  ial  w  orkers  hereabouts  have  begun  handing  i 
snowshoes  each  winter  to  families  that  need  mc 
exerc  ise,  as  well  .is  the  usual  sacks  of  macaroni  a  i 
surplus  bricks  of  cheese.  C  Tuistrophohia  is  mc! 
of  a  problem  than  hunger  for  those  on  (to  empl 
an  ancient  term)  "relief."  But  in  a  rural  comm 
nity  everybody  knows  the  halt  and  lame,  the  hi 
lical  unfortunates  "ye  will  always  have  with  yot| 
as  Matthew  says,  who  used  to  be  warehoused 
vivid  destitution  at  the  proverbial  Poor  Far 
whereas  now  the  Visiting  Nurse  drops  in  on  the! 
in  subsidized  bousing.  Turtling  clown,  they  te  r- 
to  grow  faceless,  if  they  don't  adopt  that  righteo  f 
medicinal  strut  in  heading  tor  the  post  office  f 
their  food  stamps — while  some  of  the  rest  of  i 
travel,  pharmaceuticals  in  hand  (lest  it  becoi 
real  travel),  to  places  labeled  the  Acropolis,  a 
so  on,  or  to  an  equatorial  climate  where  wages  t 
a  fiftieth  of  ours,  hopping  about  by  Boeing  wi 
a  photo  ID,  borrowing  camaraderie  from  t 
stranger  in  the  aisle  seat,  or  a  waitress  for  an  hoi 

A  friend  of  mine  explored  bis  fascination  wi 
waitresses,  or  "rented  wives,"  as  a  dirty  old  ma 
by  compiling  a  whole  hook  of  interviews  wi 
them.  All  around  southern  California,  he  c 
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J  ed  the  pot  roast  and  asked  the  lady  about  her- 
Jf,  a  respectful  listener,  pining  over  her  in  a 

Jnageable  manner.  I  haven't  gone  that  far,  but 
ce  or  twice,  when  beached  in  some  catfish 
vn  like  Venice,  Louisiana,  I've  offered  a  road- 
use  chum  a  ride  north,  if  she  looked  put  upon 
ough  that  she  might  want  to  jump  in  my  car. 
nust  have  sounded  crazy  to  her:  nor  did  I  know 
at  we'd  do  once  we  reached  Manhattan,  being 
that  time  a  married  man — in  deference  to 
ich  I  hadn't  attempted  a  spree  with  her  during 
week  on  assignment  in  Venice. 
The  chapfallen  guy  lingering  at  the  counter  as 
he  soup  had  been  home-cooked,  who  has  mem- 
zed  the  schedules  of  the  different  "girls"  so  as 
time  his  meal  to  coincide  with  and  win  a  smile 
m  his  favorites,  is  a  staple  of  transient  Amer- 
.  He  knows  the  names  of  their  kids  and  mums, 
d  needs  them,  these  public  wives,  for  survival 
/ond  the  Social  Security  check.  Men's  energies 
often  skid  askew  that  the  waitresses  eye  the  un- 
i  ached  joe  who  strolls  in  for  the  difficulties  he 
ly  pose,  like  intrusive  flattery,  a  bullying  gaze, 
he  stuffs  his  mouth  revoltingly.  But  I've  met 
itresses  who  were  lonelier  than  me.  Once, 
Dut  dusk,  I  was  the  only  customer  in  a  small- 
vn  eatery,  when  the  waitress,  with  bleached 
ir,  on  the  far  edge  of  middle  age,  took  out  a  lit- 
1 1  store  cake  that  she  said  the  owner  had  left 
her  when  he  went  home,  and  trifled  at  it  with 
l  lork.  Then,  although  I  was  a  stranger,  she  cut 
i  a  sliver  too,  shyly  confiding  that  it  was  her 
thday,  licking  her  fingers  when  some  icing 
me  off.  So  we  nibbled  together  from  paper 
.  ites  with  the  counter  between  us,  as  if  on  French 
stry  (she'd  been  born  in  Quebec),  and  talked 
our  children's  birthdays  and  her  new  grand- 
j  ild,  and  such.  When  she  offered  me  a  second 
ce,  I  asked  if  she  shouldn't  take  it  all  home  to 
are  with  her  husband,  but  she  told  me  he  might 
1  regard  her  birthday  as  an  occasion  to  cele- 
ste. We  mused  over  our  chocolate  frosting,  and 
/ent  to  a  cylindrical  rack  of  inexpensive  watch- 
displayed  near  the  wall  and  made  it  rotate, 
inting  to  each  of  the  ladies'  models  as  they 
ung  around.  When  she  nodded  at  one,  I  paid 
•  it.  She  unlocked  the  glass  case  and  put  it  on, 
eping  the  receipt,  without  our  exchanging  a 
>rd  about  the  uncommon  intimacy  of  the  ex- 
ange.  But  we  both  felt  good,  and  huddled  over 
ffee  and  my  supper  of  chicken  salad  on  oppo- 
e  sides  of  the  counter  until  closing  time.  And 
meant  that  I  had  a  friend  on  other  lonely 
evenings  when  the  tables  were  turned, 
later  on. 


[ 


love  teaching  as  a  sideways  form  of  parent- 
od;  and  a  couple  of  years  after  my  mother  died 
ecame  a  grandfather  belatedly  (having  been  be- 
ed  about  having  children  as  well).  When  the 


phone  call  came,  I  got  on  the  nearest  Amtrak 
train,  in  Albany,  New  York,  and  glided  south 
along  the  Hudson  River  through  resplendent 
scenery  that  had  inspired  so  many  nineteenth - 
century  landscape  painters  and  is  not  too  badly 
dimmed  even  now.  Being  in  a  ferment  anyhow, 
I  was  alive  to  the  Catskills'  voluptuous  grandeur — 
the  curling,  widening,  pewter-colored  water,  with 
flittering  ducks  or  a  standing  bittern,  a  pair  of 
swans  occasionally,  or  a  gray-blue  heron  in  the 
marshy  sloughs,  with  amber  or  obsidian  water,  a 
bristly  island  of  splendid  willows,  and  all  backed 
up  by  the  wild-looking  contours  of  mountains 
loping  off  toward  a  serrate  horizon,  or  plunging 


The  chapfallen  guy  lingering  at  the  counter, 
who  has  timed  his  meals  to  coincide  with 
the  schedules  of  his  favorite  waitresses,  is  a 
staple  of  transient  America 


straight  into  the  river  in  lion-colored  palisades. 
It's  as  lovely  a  stretch  of  railroad  as  any  I  know  of 
in  the  United  States,  and  primal  enough  to  be- 
fit this  rare  journey  to  lay  eyes  on  brand-new 
Oren:  whose  name  means  "cedar"  in  Hebrew. 

I  simply  wanted  to  feast  them  in  the  mean- 
time, yet  felt  hassled  by  my  daily  tic  of  poring  over 
the  newspaper.  Because  this  wasn't  related  to 
what  was  happening  in  the  actual  news,  my  eyes 
would  stray  discordantly  from  the  eely,  silvery 
river  to  some  mayoral  news  conference  or  culture 
bookie's  prognostication  about  who  was  in  and 
out.  A  skirmish  went  on  in  my  head  between 
gazing  at  a  birchy  copse  and  the  personable  oaks, 
a  cruising  osprey  over  a  water  meadow,  or  egos 
crowing  over  the  minutiae  on  the  op-ed  page. 
I'd  be  pining  intensely  out  the  window  at  the 
handsome  headlands  of  the  river,  and  a  tribu- 
tary in  a  glen,  a  butternut  tree  in  a  forest,  and 
watching  the  weather  brewing,  with  serenity  and 
excitement  twinned — as  if  on  the  point  of  fath- 
oming primordial  memories  within  myself — 
when,  like  the  White  Rabbit  consulting  his  watch, 
I  would  twitch  back  to  my  newspaper  habit,  ab- 
surdly checking  off  sections  that  I'd  finished  with, 
like  Metro  or  Style  and  Trends,  as  if  I  were  killing 
time  in  a  greasy  spoon.  The  shining  river  un- 
spooling  behind  me  barely  held  its  own. 

Then  we  were  in  the  rail  yards  of  Manhattan, 
pulling  into  Penn  Station.  Exuberantly  I  extri- 
cated myself  from  underground  and  walked  across 
town  to  New  York  University  Medical  Center  to 
get  a  glimpse  of — a  gander  at — take  in  my  grand- 
son. Lying  in  my  daughter's  arms  (she  purring 
with  triumph),  he  was  a  great  deal  closer  to  the 
Hudson,  I  immediately  realized,  than  to  a 
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newspaper,  being  a  reddish,  wriggly,  and  glori- 
ously amphibious  creature,  as  miraculous  as  a 
mythical  salamander,  and  now  air-breathing.  He 
was  still  slope-headed,  tor  his  outward  passage, 
and,  newtlike,  squirming  toward  shelter  and 
warmth.  Rut  unlike  a  newt,  his  upper  lip  ap- 
peared to  be  his  most  developed  muscle,  attuned 
to  suction,  as  he  rather  quickly  mammalized  and 
vigorously  began  priming  the  pump.  Thus  was  he 
protean,  this  newborn  citizen  ot  the  island  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson — like  the  leap  of  a 
fish  I  had  seen  that  morning,  or  the  beating  at  a 
trio  ot  geese  downriver — until  he  would  collapse 

So  what  do  we  do,  us  geezers  with  brains 
still  sparking?  Silence  is  dignity? 
Sex  is  strenuous,  so  live  in  your  memories? 
"Keep  your  thoughts  to  yourselves"? 


once  again  in  a  momentary  nap,  or  gaze  bedaz- 
zled oft  toward  rhe  pewter-colored  and  obsidian 
world  out  the  window. 

We  tend  to  get  things  wrong,  such  as  not  dis- 
covering Herman  Melville  until  decades  after 
his  death,  or  not  peering  out  the  window  much 
while  traveling  down  the  Northeast's  signature 
river  toward  the  birth  of  a  baby  as  if  right  out  of 
that  great  germinal,  artesian,  selfsame  river.  So, 
get  serious,  1  instructed  myself.  You're  a  grandpa 
and  pretty  soon  headed  baek  toward  that  immemor- 
ial water.  When  my  daughter  shooed  me  away 
so  Oren  could  sleep,  I  went  uptown  to  the  FAO 
Schwar:  store  to  muse  in  their  river  of  toys.  It's 
a  wonderful  spot,  and  despite  the  cash  registers 
discreetly  placed,  the  imagery  ot  wild  things — 
both  animals  and  "animorphs" — remained  tu- 
multuous and  profound,  as  though  I  were  dow  s- 
ing, walking  around.  Amazonian  and  Congo 
beasts  were  heaped  unmanageably  together 
with  Inuit  symbols,  Bushman  dreamtime  fac- 
similes, and  Sesame  Street.  The  gorilla  with  a 
sturgeon,  and  a  graveyard  mask  with  an  android 
togged  out  in  a  spaceman's  suit.  Oren  had  no 
tics  yet.  He  could  grow  into  the  Lasi  Mohican 
or  a  Cro-Magnon  Man  if  we  let  him,  or  walk  on 
the  moon.  Like  a  marmot  emerging  out  ot  hi- 
bernation or  a  tadpole  with  its  legs  sprouting, 
he  was  the  soul  of  atavism  and  animalia.  He 
was  everything  at  once:  no  options 

A closed, 
n  ecstasy's  synapses  are  amoral.  They  fire 
off  from  friction,  in  a  convulsion,  whether  it  is 
sex  tor  hire  or  an  affair  of  the  heart.  Like  the 
crab  bite  ot  a  cancer,  they  are  a  process,  not 
judgmental,  but  unlike  ancient  illnesses,  they 


threaten  to  become  a  kind  ot  hall  of  mirro 
what  with  the  invention  of  Viagra  and  vibi 
tors,  Internet  pornography,  and  the  more  intt 
active  wrinkles  that  will  likely  follow.  Becauf 
nubile  women  need  a  long-term  partner,  noq 
one-night  stand  or  a  creaky  pasha,  in  order 
raise  children,  we  frown  on  liaisons  where  tl 
age  differential  looks  wacky — yet  fill  the  mec 
with  young  women  as  eye  candy  in  the  equiv 
lent  at  underclothes,  and  often  grotesque 
posed  to  tweezer  the  libido. 

So  what  do  we  do,  us  geezers  with  brains  st 
sparking?  Silence  is  dignity.7  Sex  is  strenuous, 
live  in  your  memories?  "Keep  your  thoughts 
yourselves"?  Well,  we  do,  of  course,  as  everyoi 
over  eleven  mostly  does,  but  my  memories  are 
tangled  with  the  gristle  of  life  that  if  I  try  to  repl 
scenes  at  lovemaking  with  one  of  the  womer 
have  genuinely  loved,  it  swiftly  ramifies  into  tl 
complexities  of  the  entire  relationship — the  sa 
ness,  the  disconnects.  The  sex  in  the  packa 
cannot  be  extricated  from  rhe  stymieing  co 
ardice  or  passivity,  the  misperceptions  that  dili 
ed  our  passion.  Poignance  overwhelms  my  sens 
al  memories.  Why,  I  wonder,  wasn't  sex  the  h 
during  my  marriages,  but  rather  on  the  sly?  Or,  i 
tating  that  around:  when  and  where  it  was  the  be) 
why  didn't  we  simply  get  married?  I  bridle  at  th 
not  really  wanting  to  know  the  reasons.  I've  ne, 
er  visited  a  psychiatrist  and  plan  on  dying  u 
shriven  by  that  priesthood,  but  do  recognize  sot 
at  my  selfishness,  obtuseness,  and  "tear  and  trei 
bling"  nevertheless.  My  lite  seems  like  a  sni 
shell  whorled  with  recalcitrances  that  slowed  v\ 
to  a  crawl,  whichever  pairing  I  think  back  i 
And  my  friend's  progression  as  well,  because  the 
is  an  equal  solipsism  to  the  female:  created  tool 
live  that  needlessly  pugnacious  lunk  who  ii 
pregnated  her,  and  find  another  by  jutting  a  rou 
hip  and  showing  a  nipple  or  a  belly  button. 

Old  men  have  to  shave  more  carefully  th 
young  ones,  lest  they  look  not  rugged  but  bull 
mish.  And  they'll  stoop  and  stumble  anyway, ! 
they  need  to  choose  c  lothes  to  draw  the  eye  aw, 


from  a  wattling  neck,  irregular  gait,  not  just  a 


sw  eatshirt  that  can  be  stripped  off  for  t  ^ 
beach.  Everybody  wants  to  flee  from  a  dying  m£  T 
but  tor  the  preceding  dozen  years  or  more  he  mj 
exude  a  certain  twilight,  or  candlelit,  appeal:  tl 
stability,  humor,  perspective,  with  so  little  ot  t 
macho  bluster  of  a  younger  guy,  and  no  worrisoi 
consequences  from  a  mild  flirtation.  He  can 
confided  in  without  the  danger  that  he  will  st; 
calling,  stalking,  peeping,  or  driving  past. 

I'm  a  person  who  dreams  of  strangers  mc 
than  about  people  I  know,  and  although  I  seldq 
have  real  nightmares — the  mind,  when  reasc 
abh  healthy,  seems  t,  >  keep  a  safety  catch  on  t 
dreams  one  has,  like  a  gun  that  doesn't  fire 
the  monitor  that  prevents  grown-ups  from  wil 
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g  their  beds — these  tend  to  be  hedged  about 
:h  red  tape,  anxiety,  lost  passports,  or  a  slight 
tigo.  They're  not  the  "sweet  dreams"  my  moth- 
:laimed  to  have  enjoyed.  Nonetheless,  1  look 
ward  to  them.  Although  more  dicey  than  my 
/time  life,  they're  also  more  interesting.  And 
every  week  or  so)  I  start  to  kiss  a  stranger,  the 
■am  will  mellow  into  a  willing  friendship  and 
ight.  Before  a  resolution  is  achieved  I'll  wake 
,  which  is  frustrating,  but  not  more  so  than 
:  natural  blunting  of  most  of  the  denouements 
life  itself.  And  the  odd  part  is  that  these  night 
cams — where  my  unconscious  is  given  its  head 
i  I  can't  directly  censor  its  anagrammatic  re- 
gulation of  forgotten  memories — are  cleaner 
Kinks  than  my  daydreams  are.  The  sex  is  sim- 
r,  in  other  words,  more  wholesome  and  affec- 
nate  and  like  the  evolutionary  mating  position, 
tight  be  embarrassed  to  recite  my  daydreams, 
it  seldom  night  dreams  that  I  can  recall.  This 
:adox  might  be  explained  by  the  old  saw  that 
)u're  always  thirty"  in  your  (night)  dreams, 
ereas  you  are  perhaps  resentfully  dragging  your 
ds,  always  aware  of  your  age,  and  not  going  gen- 
:  "into  that  good  night,"  during  the  day.  I  re- 
umber  my  friend  John  Berryman  was  the  op- 
site  of  me  in  this  respect,  and  dreaded  falling 
eep  because  he  sometimes  dreamt  of  killing 
children.  Being  asleep,  he  could  not  turn  off 
dodge  the  visions,  and  finally  killed  himself, 
d  age  unstrings  you.  Bet- 
the  hoary  Milton  Berle 
ce.  "How  many  times  a 
)nth  do  you  make  love 
th  your  wife,  Mr.  Berle?" 
b  straight  man  or  the  pneu- 
itic  babe  beside  him  on  the 
adeville  stage  would  ask, 
ten  he  was  gray.  "Oh,  al- 
)st  every  night!"  he  an- 
ered  pertly.  "Last  night,  al- 
)St.  And  the  night  before 
at,  almost  .  .  .  And  the 
%ht  before  that,  almost ..." 
A  seventy-year-old  is  quite 
rmless,  if  he  isn't  reduced  to 
mming  his  food.  Dotage  it- 
f  is  inappropriate  behavior, 
whether  he  spills  his  peas  or 
rbors  outre  fancies,  he  is 
rdly  a  clear  and  present 
nger,  like  some  creepy, 

i|  oopy  fifty-year-old.  Instead, 
lat  does  it  say  about  life  that 
■  even  wonder — is  there  no  plateau  of  equa- 
lity? Maybe  there  shouldn't  be.  We  eat,  pay 

I  Is,  maneuver  through  the  social  pleasantries  of 
average  set  of  acquaintanceships,  and  try  to 
untain  the  cock  of  whatever  hat  we  have  cho- 

(f  1  to  wear  through  the  terrain  of  an  entire  life. 


Forty-something  years  ago  I  wrote  a  book  about 
prizefighters  and  saw  how  they  were  able  to  pre- 
serve a  mask  of  aplomb  through  withering  pun- 
ishment. Endurance  was  panache — right  to  the 
brink  of  being  knocked  out.  And  I  remember  Paul 
Sann,  a  fabled  old-time,  cynical,  swashbuckling 
New  York  tabloid  editor,  whose  girlfriend,  a  leg- 
gy, undernourished  model  maybe  thirty  years 
younger  than  him,  was  my  wife's  friend.  Marion 
also  liked  Paul,  as  everyone  did,  but  they  used  to 
commiserate  angrily  that  aging  newshounds  in 
green  eyeshades  were  allowed  to  have  druggy 
brunettes  for  arm  candy,  to  display  in  clubs  and 
restaurants  and  at  the  fights,  who  made  their  liv- 
ing by  the  shape  of  their  cheekbones,  or  selling 
their  gams  in  stocking  ads — and  the  old  guy  on- 
ly able  to  perform  cunnilingus  on  her  at  night,  and 
too  old  or  too  cheap  to  marry  her. 

Nylons  and  nightlife:  the  Walter  Winchell 
game.  I  once  saw  Sam  Spiegel,  the  Hollywood 
mogul,  stroll  across  the  tarmac  to  an  Air  France 
plane  in  Nice,  with  three  nearly  identical  blondes 
carrying  his  briefcases  and  suitcases.  This  was  in 
the  early  1960s,  and  the  sun  on  the  runway  illu- 
minated their  hair,  which  was  bobbed  to  shoul- 
der length  and  styled  to  the  same  tint — all  in 
their  thirties  (he  was  fifty-eight  at  the  time), 
twenty  years  younger  than  him,  and  of  the  same 
height,  wearing  the  same  smile,  and  trim  in  the 
same  secretarial  suit  jackets,  with  the  breeze 
swinging  their  gray  skirts.  Al- 
though their  limo  had  bypassed 
the  terminal,  they  boarded  our 
flight  late  to  occupy  first  class. 
And  short,  strutting  Sam,  all 
putzy  energy,  made  his  three- 
some walk  briskly  to  keep  up 
with  him,  but  bestowed  an 
auxiliary  confidence  on  them 
that,  with  the  luxury  of  the 
shooting  locale,  may  have 
compensated  them  for  look- 
ing like  a  harem. 

I've  never  known  men  of 
my  own  age  who  were  rich 
•  ,•• enough  to  take  on  trophy 
wives,  but  have  run  into  them 
at  New  York  parties  or  talked 
to  them  when  they  were 
stalled  in  traffic  on  the  high- 
way to  East  Hampton  and  us- 
ing a  cell  phone,  with  the  Ve- 
gas-voiced spouse  kibbitzing 
in  the  background.  Also,  I've 
seen  distinguished  writers  like  Robert  Lowell,  in 
their  late,  shaky  years,  waving  over  a  succession 
of  young  groupies  to  sit  on  the  great  man's  lap  and 
lie  fondled  by  him  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  soiree. 
Kenneth  Burke,  Conrad  Aiken,  William  Faulk- 
ner, and  other  gurus  used  to  stroke  the  hair  of  i  >th- 
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or  people's  wives  at  dinner  parties  without  ob- 
jection, as  a  privilege  of  the  famous  elderly,  whose 
grizzled,  mystical  look  and  cranky,  persistent  viril- 
ity were  assumed  to  be  a  signal  ot  unquenchable 
vitality — like  Saul  Bellow's  fourth  child,  born 
when  the  author  was  eighty-four  and  still  pub- 
lishing scintillating  fiction.  Such  genes  should 
be  perpetuated,  whereas  we  say  to  the  ordinary 
snickery-minded  lech,  w  hy  would  the  world  want 
yours  ever  again.' 

And  most  old  crocks  agree.  We  don't  attempt 
to  conceive  children  we  don't  have  enough  years 
left  to  father.  It  you  want  to  do  good,  there  are 
plenty  of  needy  kids  around.  Just  ask  that  red- 
eyed  waitress  who  brought  your  meatloaf;  then 
double  the  largest  tip  she  says  that  she  has  ever  re- 
ceived— and  go  home  with  her  to  meet  her  moth- 
er, who  babysits  when  her  shift  doesn't  match  the 
children's  schoolday.  Help  the  boy  search  tor  the 
arrows  from  his  archery  set  that  he  lost  in  the 
grass;  help  persuade  the  girl  that  the  doctor  is 
right  and  her  eyes  are  too  young  and  still  growing 
to  put  contact  lenses  in;  and  give  them  both  some 
books.  Their  mother  is  sleeping  with  a  knife  un- 
der her  pillow  after  kicking  her  husband  out,  be- 
cause his  logger  friends  are  barreling  past  her  iso- 
lated house,  hollering  in  the  wee  hours.  The 
catcalls  frighten  her — plus  several  survivalists 
have  been  camping  in  the  woods  nearby,  which 
makes  it  worse.  The  grand- 
mother assiduously  counts  the 
silver  she  brings  home  each 
night  in  tips,  as  if  that  might 
somehow  enable  their  small 
family  to  escape. 

So  do  you  now,  as  a  visitor  in 
the  parlor,  feel  like  a  dirty  old 
man  in  search  ot  "jollies  with  a 
dolly".' Old  Adam,  in  fact,  isn't 
that  bad.  Even  in  his  nether  re- 
gions he  knows  that  kindness 
is  the  priority,  and  has  stopped 
calibrating  cup-si:e  and  the 
straightness  of  the  woman's 
nose,  tor  a  surge  of  altniism.  Life 
is  an  earful,  after  all,  and  while 
the  twoness  of  a  lady's  breasts 
and  buns  invite  the  twoness  of 
one's  hands,  our  ears  exercise 
a  different  role.  They  hear  an- 
guish, they  hear  danger,  and 
seem  more  linked  to  our  intu- 
itions. Our  eyes  appraise  and 
calculate,  and  can  trigger  pity  or 
anger,  in  feeding  upon  body  language.  They 
hunger  or  they  envy  or  they  lust,  as  ears — less 
snobbish  and  less  squeamish — scarcely  do.  Our 
ears  are  gentler,  and  almost  patient,  attuned  to  a 
breeze's  music  more  than  to  athletics,  though  as 
quick  as  repartee  when  called  upon.  They  hear 
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emotions,  and  may  well  with  empathy  or  cu  i< 
from  suspicion.  They  deal  with  intimations,!,' 
direction,  more  than  our  eyes  do,  and  cori 
quently  are  being  submerged  by  the  racket  of  a| 
ilization  that  is  motorized.  Like  the  whiffs  ot  si  i 
our  noses  no  longer  catch,  much  of  our  for( 
sound  p.ik  I  to  is  being  1.  >s|  Instead  wo  hear  uu 
anized  or  scripted,  broadcast,  instrumental  sm  1 
and  people  squawking  their  voice  boxes. 

(  i\  ili:ati(  mi  is  so  much  a  mattei  > >l  si  hedul  ; 
not  the  seven-decade- long  rhapsody  one  might 
poet  from  the  premises  ot  organized  religion,  1 1 
our  smiles  become  a  social  device.  You'll  i 
nowhere  without  a  smile,  we  hear,  and  a  milesu 
of  preadolescence  is  when  you  recognize  that  yj 
parents  are  really  not  as  happy  as  you  may  h 
presumed.  Not  just  not  as  omniscient,  secure! 
in  control,  but  less  happy  ?  So,  I'm  pretty  muchl 
ing  to  have  to  go  it  alone?  Yes,  pretty  much:  youj 
alized  that  they  couldn't  serve  as  paradigms  otj 
a  lot  of  future  help,  as  children  will  ordinal 
have  assumed.  And  they  are  authentically  tiij 
"Tired"  had  just  sounded  like  a  family  excuse 
saying  no,  but  now  you  grasped  that  they  were 
deed  exhausted,  their  faces  sometimes  masks  of : 
ignation.  And  it  appeared  to  be  a  deeper  disili 
sionment  than  merely  bellyaching  about  mon 
bad  teeth,  or  the  boss.  Although  school  for  you  \ 
necessarily  tense,  adults  ran  their  own  affa 
didn't  they,  so  shouldn't  life 
smooth  sailing  for  them,  or 
they  knew  the  ropes?  What  \ 
the  trouble.'  Wasn't  God's  wo 
made  tor  them.' 

We  gradually  learn  that, 
the  contrary,  the  world  we 
gotiate  nowadays  is  mostly  trif 
made,  and  curiosity  is  going  I 
be  our  approximation  of  rev 
ence;  or  that,  at  any  rate,  li  \t 
generosity,  it  complements  it 
is  praise  of  God  distilled  to  co.l 
mon  sense  but  implying  the  m 
voting  that  religion  used  to  t 
and  without  which  many  of 
would  be  simply  bores.  Marveli 
is  a  form  of  joy,  and  what  mig 
be  called  the  "mating  flight"  dj 
young  people  do  on  their  ho 
eymoons,  or  probably  before,  te 
this,  as  well  as  each  partner's  \ 
and  sensitivity.  Girls  with  nt 
diplomas  used  to  look  perha 
for  a  flamboyant  protector,  stea 
but  funny,  a  good-looker  but  not  a  cheater,  i 
ventive  but  predictable,  strong  and  smart  but  co 
siderate  and  self-deprecating.  It  was  a  tall  ord' 
but  nobody  wants  to  feel  that  they  are  trudgin 
24/7,  toward  oblivion.  Meanwhile,  just  make 
happen,  nature  is  saying,  although  sex — a  redo 
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^  1  preoccupation  in  our  addled  society — occurs 
tively  rarely,  compared  with  other  pleasures 
I  necessities. 

Drgasm  and  ennui — frenzy  and  languor.  And 
ennui  is  more  puzzling  than  the  ecstasy  is,  be- 
se  what  is  the  purpose?  More  than  "resting 
tut  •"  it  often  involves  a  sort  of  turning-away  and 
>ftfl  tting-off,  as  if  to  clear  the  decks  for  the  pur- 
of  another  love  partner,  another  go-around, 
at  doesn't  happen,  hut  silence,  the  languorous 
tch-off  (traditionally  a  time  to  douche  and 
)ke),  advertises  the  possibility.  And  yet  coition 
:>  peremptory  and  unambiguous,  after  the  to- 
la 1-ffo  that  preceded  it — the  flattery  and  flow- 
the  tentativeness  and  gulling — that  such  a 
;aw  of  emotion,  from  ritual  to  screwing,  almost 
tie  tiands  a  spell  of  indifference.  If  such  perfervid 
derness,  like  the  simulated  brutality  of  hard  in- 
;ourse,  has  been  out  of  proportion  to  what  the 
participants  actually  feel,  the  pendulum  brings 
>ack  to  normalcy. 

Jike  oil  and  vinegar,  courtship  and  coition  are 
eguiling  combination.  And  neither  is  com- 
te  without  the  other.  The  public  bodies  dis- 
yed  on  TV  don't  do  it,  any  more  than  the  pa- 
back  covers  on  25-cent  copies  of  God's  Little 
ion  re  or  Tobacco  Road  in  the  bus-station  book 
ks  of  my  youth.  They  were  intended  to  draw 
a  f  quarters  out  of  your  pocket,  as  the  salt  on 
tzels  keeps  you  coming  back.  But  salt — the 
01  >rthand  version  of  hackneyed  stuff — befits  old 
in  is  again,  after  vinaigrette  is  unobtainable.  Old 
w  rt-chasers  come  a  cropper  in  classic  plays  and 
ras  as  well  as  in  life:  old  moneybags  who  try 
steal  the  bloom  off  young  girls'  cheeks.  And  if 
:y  aren't  rich,  they're  violating  the  social  com- 
t  by  which  middle-aged  folk  pay  taxes  to 
rikroll  a  decent  dotage  for  the  elderly  on  con- 
ey ion  that  they  quit  looking  accipitrally  at  school- 
s  if  they're  men,  or  smearing  on  ruby  lip  gloss, 
alk-white  cheek  powder,  and  black  mascara  if 
;y're  not.  (In  general,  as  with  many  problems 
nt  ely,  it  would  help  if  people  of  both  sexes  would 
p  trying  to  live  so  unnaturally  long  and  gave 
;  world  more  breathing  room.) 
li  Curiosity,  like  a  gopher,  can  pop  up  unex- 
iig  ctedly  from  myriad  redoubts,  but  more  than 
'it  fore,  even  the  polymath  or  Renaissance  man 
i0  ist  choose  what  he  has  time  for.  We're  so  belly- 
te  ep  in  a  buffet  of  news  cycles  and  celebrity  gos- 
,  sociological  theories  and  scientific  break- 
roughs,  that  we  could  easily  gourmandize 
rselves  into  informational  butterballs  if  we 
In't  throttle  our  intake  to  a  considerable  extent, 
e  want  to  know  everything  about  what  might 
fishly  concern  us,  like  cholesterol,  attention 
ftcit  disorder,  or  West  Nile  virus,  but  not  geno- 
le  or  AIDS  on  the  Nile.  And  because  insight 
i  type  of  sight,  not  proof,  we  have  seen  so  many 
Jo  eakthroughs  merely  eclipse  previous  break- 
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throughs  that  we  stilt-walk  a  bit  among  them  all, 
knowing  that  received  wisdom  will  continue  to 
shift.  Eggs  will  be  good  for  you  or  not;  cancer 
metastasizes  because  of  unhappiness  or  not;  cell 
phones  and  fluoride  are  harmless  or  not.  Cer- 
tainties are  so  squishy  now,  we'll  fall  back  on 
what  we  sometimes  say  about  the  arts — "I  know 
what  I  like" — although  the  idea  itself  tends  to 
truncate  experience. 

There  is  inevitably  a  spiritual  dimension  to 
speculation,  and  faith  is  speculative  too,  hut  fluc- 
tuates partly  because  our  interpretations  are  sub- 
ject to  the  influences  of  body  chemistry.  A 
headache  can  spoil  a  church  service  or  museum 

Old  men  with  dirt  under  their  fingernails 
may  be  of some  help.  Old  dogs  who've  been 
"around the  block," who  can  look  at  their 
grandchildren  and  see  a  little  ahead 

visit,  not  to  mention  the  effects  of  depression.  As 
a  people,  the  more  we  learn  about  the  human 
genome,  global-positioning  coordinates,  dark  en- 
ergy and  matter,  the  ancestress  of  man  in  Chad, 
and  the  origins  of  the  universe,  the  more  antacids, 
tranquilizers,  and  sleeping  pills  we  seem  to  con- 
sume. We  are  disoriented — our  learning  curve 
doesn't  free  us  up — and  sex  has  been  a  dragging 
anchor,  instead  of  holding  fast,  as  one  might  have 
expected  it  to  do.  It  slides  into  androgyny,  or  or- 
gy, or  again  monogamy,  not  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies, as  before,  but  in  close  sequence,  like  oth- 
er New  Age  pulsations  that  wilt  and  flourish  as 
revulsion  follows  excess,  and  then  overreaction 
again.  I  expect  a  century  of  crises  that  will  surpass 
the  last  century's  because  they  will  be  environ- 
mental; and  the  priapic  absurdities  that  interac- 
tive games  in  cyherspace  may  bring  in  the  way  of 
perpetual  lubricity  (what  will  men  and  women  do, 
crank  the  chair-side  dial  to  Ecstasy?) 

Owill  he  a  sideshow. 
Id  men  with  dirt  under  their  fingernails 
may  be  of  some  help.  Old  dogs  who've  paid  their 
dues  and  been  "around  the  block,"  who  can  look 
at  their  grandchildren  and  see  a  little  ahead.  1  re- 
member a  senior  anthropologist  in  Boston  whose 
house  was  a  couple  of  blocks  from  a  five-alarm  fire 
that  broke  out,  interrupting  his  work.  When  he 
heard  the  sirens  and  bells  he  stepped  outside, 
looked  at  the  smoke  and  the  ladders  going  up,  wet 
a  finger  and  lifted  it,  and  then  went  back  inside 
to  rap  on  the  keys  of  his  typewriter  again.  He 
had  been  around  the  world  and  assessed  a  lot  of 
fires,  bar  fights,  auto  crashes,  divorce  wrangles, 
tribal  cultures,  guerrilla  wars,  and  had  that  dash 
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of  Churchillian  dignity  a  wicked  old,  randy  old 
sea  dog  ha*.  Such  a  one  is  a  good  judge  of  char- 
acter and  can  hold  Ins  brandy,  outtalking,  out- 
living his  juniors,  and  nor  sink  in  a  storm  that 
panics  the  pups.  He  knows  that  the  woman  we  re- 
ally love  is  usually  a  "Jeannie  with  the  light  brown 
hair"  and  not  some  bottle-blonde,  and  is  deft  at 
avoiding  spurious  quarrels,  nimble  at  sidestep- 
ping angst,  recognizing  how  much  of  life's  un- 
pleasantness is  avoidable,  really,  or  it  it  isn't, 
knows  the  moves. 

Most  people  construct  a  personality  tor  them- 
selves, and  it  they  don't  start  kiting  checks  or  kiss- 
ing showgirls'  toenails  by  the  age  of  forty,  they 
probably  won't  later  on.  It  is  an  edifice  born  of 
mimicry,  admonition,  trial  and  error,  and  maybe 
movie-watching.  We  want  to  be  debonair  yet 
diligent,  congenial  but  a  little  austere.  Society  in- 
structs us  to  live  responsibly,  with  moderation, 
but  also  and  subliminally,  Don't  he  a  fool,  live  to 
the  hilt,  you  only  have  once!  So  we  may  finally 
bemoan  our  timidity  in  not  having  traveled  more 
or  had  more  children  or  risked  a  big  change  in 
midcareer.  1  lere  for  scores  of  years,  and  that  was 
all  we  signed  up  tor.'  "Cocky"  is  the  word  for 
that  old  scamp  who  still  manages  a  swing  to  his 
shaky  walk — does  he  still  have  the  balls  to  go 
with  it.'  But  did  he  stay  in  the 
game  and  push  further  than  us.' 
The  loves  that  we  perhaps  passed 
up  as  secondary  a  quarter-centu- 
ry ago  don't  seem  so  now,  as  we 
sit  on  the  porch.  When  we  tell 
people  what  we  were  interested 
in,  it  may  not  seem  enough.  God 
formed  man  "from  the  dust  of  the 
ground  and  breathed  into  his  nos- 
trils the  breath  ot  life,"  says  Gen- 
esis, so  naturally  lie  stax, s  a  bit 
dirty  to  the  end.  Do  you  think 
that  I,  at  seventy,  never  want  to 
enter  a  woman  again.'  Sex  re- 
mains an  unfinished  business, 
which  keeps  our  antennae  up. 
Our  eyes,  indeed,  with  their  focus 
upon  curvaceousness,  may  feel  as 
if  they  have  withdrawn  partway 
into  our  heads  after  an  attractive 
woman  has  passed  by — the  way  a 
frog's  do  when  he  swallows  a  fly. 
But  our  ears  keep  right  on  listen- 
ing tor  information  and  premo- 
nitions, soaking  them  into  our 
emotions.  Intuition  has  other  pur- 
poses besides  being  a  sexual  ap- 
pendage or  enabler.  Soldiers  on  a 
killing  field  may  pause  in  hacking 
up  civilians  to  spare  a  certain  in- 
dividual, bin  m. ire  m\ sterii msly 
than  on  the  basis  of  whether  she 


has  breasts.  Sound  wax  es  or  sixth-sense  vibrat 
may  penetrate  the  bestiality  to  invoke  a  spik 
remorse,  or  arouse  the  rare  dissident  who 
refuse  "unlawful  orders."  A  child's  voice  t 
isn't  Hist  a  scream;  a  man's  words  spoken  with 
common  clarity.  Like  predators  (1  remember  I 
onet  training  in  the  1950s  army),  we  are  ten 
ed  to  try  to  kill  whatever  runs  away  from  u 
weakly  feeds  our  sadism,  and  rape  is  also  an 
tone  soldiers'  sport . 

But  nu  ist  ( ild  men  haven't  the  stomach  for  e 
verbal  cruelty.  They  omit  being  violent,  an< 
general  will  wear  a  special  squint  when  force 
watch  bad  stuff,  as  you'll  notice  at  an  accic 
scene  or  an  untimely  funeral.  Their  temp 
menial  flashpoints  wane,  and  "do  no  harm" 
grandparent's  mantra.  Not  that  they  try  to  ref 
the  world  (it  they  ever  had  a  zest  tor  that);  but 
do  bear  witness.  And  that's  not  an  Lnconsi 
able  recipe  for  life — to  do  no  harm  and  to  I 
witness.  The  second  is  often  harder  than  the  | 

Do  they  have  a  glint  ot  divinity  in  them 
this  strange  millennium  we  tend  not  to  thinlj 
having  denatured  our  sense  of  religion — ta 
the  bite  of  authenticity  and  joy  and  somber 
and  charity  out  of  Christianity,  for  instance, 
do  we  much  like  the  idea  of  going  from  "duj 
dust"  anymore'  either,  having 
natured  nature  as  well.  We 
fer  c  remat  ions,  burial  vaults, 
the  like:  tidier  forms  of  term 
tion.  "Deceased,"  we  writti 
mail,  to  notify  the  g<  ivernm 
the  lawyers.  The  world  has 
come  too  packed  to  believe 
each  person  in  the  crowds 
have  a  spark  of  God  in  him. 
as « lur  life  expectancy  is  assi 
or  extended,  our  apprehens 
about  death  are  diluted,  as  if 
unknowables  had  been  dispel 
We  are  still  a  bit  afraid  of 
ease,  discomfort,  or  debilitat 
but  if  death  is  simply  a  void  ( 
the  new,  ecumenical  agnc 
asm),  and  not  the  entry  p 
to  an  afterlife,  then  it  is  goir, 
appear  a  great  deal  less  com 
or  fearsome.  It  it  is  regarded! 
biochemical  process,  not  a 
of  reckoning,  then,  althoug 
grief  of  the  survivors  won 
appeased,  people  become  nu< 
relaxed  about  the  prospect.| 
not  a  passage,  a  crossing-ovei 
ward  a  radiant  (or  fiery)  (1 
frontation.  Things  are  mere?! 
an  end.  The  tick-tock  stops.  ■ 
blood  pools  and  blackens.  1 
old  men. 


'.V.  ' 
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S    C    E    L    L     A     N  Y 


MIRACLES 
AND  ANTHEMS 

The  alchemy  of  soccer 
By  Eduardo  Galeano 

(translated  by  Mark  Fried) 


ilVE  THANKS  FOR  THE  MIRACLE 


Beside  the  altar  in  Mexican  church- 
ex-votos  proliferate.  They're  lin- 
es and  words  painted  on  small  pieces 
tin  that  give  thanks  to  the  Virgin  of 
uadalupe,  because  Pancho  Villa's  troops 
t  ped  my  sister  and  not  me; 
thanks  to  the  Blessed  Child  oj 
tocha,  because  I  have  three  sisters  and 
n  the  ugliest  and  I  got  married  first; 
thanks  to  the  Little  Virgin  of  Sor- 
<ws,  because  the  night  before  last  my 
fe  took  off  with  my  buddy  Anselmo 
id  now  he's  going  to  pay  for  all  the 
'ngs  he's  done  to  me; 
thanks  to  the  Divine  Face  of  Acapul- 
,  cause  1  kilt  my  husband  and  they 
at  do  nothin  to  me. 

That's  the  way  it  was.  And  still  is. 
Jt  you  also  see  novelties,  like  ex- 
)tos  that  give  thanks  to  Our  Lord  Je- 
s  Christ  because  I  crossed  the  river 
id  came  to  the  Estays  and  I  didn't  go 
ider  or  get  died. 


rji 
•rii 

■Ml 

-a-  luardo  Galeano  is  the  author,  most  re- 
ady, of  Upside  Down.  A  revised  edition 
his  book  Soccer  in  Sun  and  Shadow 
11  he  published  by  Verso  this  spring. 


wet 


ark  Fried  has  translated  several  of 
,  [)  ileanos  works.  These  texts  arc  published 
re  for  the  first  time  in  English. 


Alfredo  Vilchis,  better  known  as 
Leonardo  da  Vilchis,  paints  on  com- 
mission in  the  market  at  La  Lagunilla. 
The  Christs  in  his  little  paintings  all 
have  his  face,  he  doesn't  know  why, 
and  his  archangels  wear  soccer  outfits, 
because  many  of  his  clients  want  to 
give  thanks  for  the  divine  hand  that 
bestows  goals  on  their  beloved  club  or 
on  the  Mexican  national  ream. 

THE  SECOND  SKIN 

On  a  wall  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  Ian 
of  Fluminense  scrawled,  "My 
beloved  poison."  And  on  a  wall  in 
Buenos  Aires,  I  read,  "Racing,  an  in- 
explicable passion." 


The  shirt,  the  second  skin,  causes 
more  suffering  than  pleasure,  but  we 
all  know  that  that's  the  way  it  is 
with  affairs  of  the  heart. 

Love  isn't  expressed  only  in  the 
pain  or  joy  you  feel  at  the  defeat  or 
victory  of  your  adored  club.  What 
would  God  be  without  the  Devil? 
Love  is  confirmed  by  hatred  of  the 
rival  team.  In  Argentina,  a  Boca  Ju- 
niors fan  on  his  deathbed  wrapped 
himself  in  the  flag  of  the  despised 
River  Tlate,  and  with  his  final  breath 
he  sighed,  "An  enemy  dies." 

And  from  Galicia  I  received  a 
confession.  Angel  Vazquez  de  la 
Cruz  wrote,  "I  always  belonged  to 
Cclta  de  Vigo.  Now  I've  gone  over 
to  its  worst  enemy,  Deport ivo  de  La 
Corufia.  Everybody  knows  you  can, 
and  maybe  should,  change  cities, 
women,  jobs,  or  political  parties;  but 
never,  never  can  you  change  teams. 
I'm  a  traitor,  I  know.  But  please  be- 
lieve me,  I  did  it  for  my  children.  My 
children  talked  me  into  it.  I'm  a  trai- 
tor, but  I'm  a  good  father." 

THE  EXEMPLARY  FAN 

We  were  in  Seville,  at  the  stadi- 
um. The  match  was  a  yawn,  the  ball 
grew  whiskers,  but  it  was  pleasant 


istrations  hy  Richard  Beards 
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chatting  in  the  sunshine  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  crowd. 

"There's  a  tan  here  who  always 
brings  his  father,"  Sixto  Martinez 
told  me. 

"Sure,"  1  said.  "Fan  lather,  tan 
son." 

Sixto  took  ott  his  glasses  and 
looked  me  in  the  eye.  "The  one  I'm 
talking  about  comes  with  his  dead 
father." 

And  he  let  his  eyes  drop.  "It  was 
his  final  wish." 

Every  single  Sunday,  the  son 
brings  the  ashes  ot  he-who-gave- 
him-life  and  sets  them  down  beside 
him  in  the  stands.  On  his  deathbed, 
the  father  had  asked,  "Take  me  to 
see  the  Bet  is  I  love  with  all  my  soul." 

At  lirst  the  dead  man  went  to  the 
stadium  in  a  glass  jar.  One  afternoon 
the  guards,  fearing  violence  in  the 
stadiums,  wouldn't  let  him  in.  After 
that  the  hither  traveled  in  a  card- 
board carton  lined  with  plastic. 

THE  BROADCASTER 

"Only  three  people  left  Maracana 
stadium  speechless:  the  Pope,  Frank 
Sinatra,  and  me." 

Alcides  Ghiggia  said  that,  sticking 
out  his  chest,  and  he  wasn't  lying. 

The  end  of  the  match  was  near. 
Ghiggia  slipped  around  on  the  right 
and  rammed  home  the  goal  that 
made  Uruguay  champion  of  the 
world.  After  the  final  whistle,  with 
darkness  falling  and  everything 
falling,  the  spectators  remained  seat- 
ed in  the  stands.  A  people  sculpted 
in  stone,  a  gigantic  monument  to  de- 
feat: 200,000  Brazilians,  the  largest 
crowd  ever  gathered  in  a  soccer  sta- 
dium, were  unable  to  move  or  speak 
or  believe.  Many  stayed  there  until 
midnight,  immobile,  mute,  aston- 
ished. OUR  HIROSHIMA,  claimed  the 
newspapers  the  following  day,  exag- 
gerating just  a  little. 

Isaias  Ambrosio  was  there.  He  was 
one  of  the  workers  who  built  the  sta- 
dium, the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
he'd  been  given  a  free  ticket. 

Time  went  by,  but  Isaias  remained 
in  the  stands  at  Maracana.  Every  af- 
ternoon, gripping  a  microphone,  he 
broadcast  the  goal  that  had  wrought 
a  national  tragedy.  From  Monday  to 
Friday  he  broadcast  it,  again  and 
again  and  again.  Isaias  repeated 


Ghiggia's  movements,  step  by  step, 
lor  I  he  listeners  ot  an  imaginary  radio 
station,  or  tor  himself,  or  for  no  one. 
I  le  kept  at  it  tor  halt  a  century,  ever 
since  that  afternoon:  in  a  stage  voice, 
he  roared  out  the  goal,  or  rather  he 
wailed  it,  and  then  roared  it  again, 
wailed  it  again,  to  the  immense  emp- 
ty stadium,  as  on  the  previous  after- 
noon and  the  following  afternoon 
and  every  afternoon. 


THE  TRUCE 

As  the  new  millennium  was  being 
born,  the  oldest  man  in  England 
died.  Bertie  Felstead  spanned  three 
centuries:  he  was  born  in  the  nine- 
teenth, lived  in  the  twentieth,  and 
died  in  the  twenty-fust . 

He  was  the  sole  survivor  of  an  ex- 
traordinary soccer  match  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  1915.  The  match  took 
place  between  British  and  German 
soldiers.  A  ball  appeared  from  who 
knows  where,  and  started  rolling, 
who  knows  how,  in  no-man's-land. 
Then  the  battlefield  became  a  play- 
ing field:  the  enemies  threw  down 
their  weapons  and  leapt  to  putsue 
the  ball,  all  for  all  and  all  against  all. 

It  didn't  hist  long.  Screaming  offi- 
cers reminded  the  soldiers  that  they 
were  there  to  kill  and  to  die.  The 
soccer  truce  ended,  and  the  butchery 
resumed  between  men  obliged  to 
hale  each  other. 

THE  BALL  AS  TOOL 

At  the  World  Gups  of  1934  and 
1938,  the  Italian  and  German  play- 
ers saluted  the  crowd,  hands  out- 
stretched. "Win  or  die,"  Mussolini 
ordered. 

Goebbels  lamented  that  winning 


an  international  match  is  more 
portant  to  people  than  capturir 
city. 

At  the  1970  Cup,  Brazil's  mil 
dictatorship  took  the  glory  of  Pt 
team  as  their  own.  "No  one  can 
ibis  country,"  government  advert 
ments  proclaimed. 

At  the  1978  Cup,  the  Argen 
brass  i  elebrated  then  team's  trim 
on  the  arm  ot  the  omnipresent  Ht 
Kissinger  while  airplanes  tossed 
prisoners  into  the  depths  of  the  se 

In  1980,  in  Uruguay,  the  natk 
team  won  the  so-called  Little  W 
Gup,  a  tournament  among  wc 
champions.  The  dictatorship  sold 
victory  as  if  the  generals  themse 

had  |'l.i\ed  I'M!  thai  was  the  moil 
when  the  crowd,  after  seven  yeai 
obligatory  silence,  first  darec 
shout.  The  stands  broke  the  sile 
and  roared:  "It's  going  down,  it's 
ing  out,  the  military's  on  a  rout." 


THAT  SMILE 

Outside  the  country  people  w 
der,  Is  Colombia  condemned  to 
lence  by  nature  or  by  destiny? 
Colombians  doomed  by  their  g< 
or  are  they  prisoners  of  a  machii 
ot  death  that  uses  fate  as  an  alibi? 

A  suggestion  to  violentolog 
take  a  peek  at  a  match  played  by 
Colombian  side.  Such  a  joyous 
cer,  clean  and  inspired,  springs  f 
a  joyous  people.  And  I'd  recomm 
a  good  long  look  at  the  photogl 
of  Rene  Higuita  making  a  sav 
England's  Wembley  Stadium  in 
autumn  of  '95,  a  save  never  be 
seen  in  any  stadium  anywhere  in 
world.  With  his  outstretched  bod 
the  air,  the  Colombian  keeper  let 
shot  go  past  his  hands  and  clearc 
with  his  heels,  kicking  his  legs 
way  a  scorpion  flicks  his  tai' 
what  is  so  powerfully  revealing  a 
that  picture  isn't  Higuita's  outrag 
feat.  The  eloquence  lies  in  the 
splitting  grin  he  wears  while  com 
ting  his  unpardonable  mischief. 

ANTHEMS 

Before  every  match  at  every 
Cup,  the  players  listen  to  their| 
tional  anthems  and  hum  along, 
general  rule,  the  anthems  urge  thej 
kill  or  die.  They  marshal  omit 
threats,  clamor  for  war,  curse  iore$ 
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fland  demand  they  he  turned  into 
|  iburger,  and  exhort  us  to  perish 
iously  in  a  heroic  bloodbath, 
ortunately,  the  players  play  deaf, 
there  is  always  some  obedient 
!ier  ready  with  vicious  kicks  to 
ish  the  enemies  of  the  fatherland, 
•cially  the  ones  who  commit  the 
rise  of  playing  beautifully. 


: KEEPER 

.t  noon,  down  on  the  docks  of 
nburg,  two  men  were  drinking 
talking  in  a  beer  hall.  One  was 
ip  Agee,  a  former  CIA  agent  in 
guay.  The  other  was  me. 
he  sun,  not  a  very  frequent  visi- 
to  those  latitudes,  bathed  the 
e  in  light. 

letween  one  beer  and  another,  I 
■d  him  about  the  fire.  Years  be- 
,  the  newspaper  where  1  worked, 
ca,  had  gone  up  in  flames.  I 
ted  to  know  if  that  had  been  a 
s  present  from  the  CIA. 
Jo,  Agee  told  me.  That  fire  was  a 
of  Divine  Providence.  And  he 
me:  They  gave  us  a  fabulous  ink 
destroying  the  printing  presses, 
we  didn't  get  the  chance  to  use 


he  CIA  didn't  manage  to  place  a 
le  agent  in  our  print  room.  The 
man,  Agee  acknowledged,  was  a 
it  goalkeeper, 
es,  I  said. 

..nd  then  I  saw  him:  Gerardo 
ti,  with  that  chronic  and  incur- 
smile  in  his  eyes.  Yes,  he  was  a 
it  goalie.  And  he  also  knew  how 
ttack.  The  day  Agee  and  I  met  in 
\  nburg  was  several  years  after  Ger- 
)  was  kidnapped,  tortured,  and 
dered,  never  to  be  seen  again. 


INTERLOPERS 

When  a  fortune-teller  offers  to 
read  your  future,  ask  her  to  choose 
another  victim:  Please  madam,  let 
me  go  on  believing  the  future  will  be 
a  surprise. 

We  fans  are  lucky  enough:  even  in 
professional  soccer,  an  industry  pro- 
grammed by  the  monotony  of  power, 
predictions  are  frequently  humiliated 
by  astonishing  results. 

Wonder  opened  the  last  World 
Cup.  In  the  first  match,  France,  win- 
ner of  the  previous  championship, 
was  beaten  by  Senegal,  one  of  its  for- 
mer colonies.  With  no  World  Cup 
history,  no  stars,  no  obligation  to  win 
or  trepidation  about  losing,  Senegal 
played  in  a  state  of  grace  and  was  the 
revelation  of  the  tournament. 

While  the  twentieth  century  was 
expiring,  Calais,  a  team  of  clerks, 
factory  workers,  gardeners,  and 
teachers,  nearly  became  champions 
of  France.  They  lost  by  a  hair  in  the 
final,  after  leaving  the  star-studded 
teams  foundering  in  their  wake. 

In  Italy  a  dwarf  insulted  the  rich- 
est clubs  in  the  world.  Never  in 
Italy's  history  had  a  small-town  team 
reached  the  A  league.  Chievo  came 
from  a  hamlet  of  3,000  peasants,  and 
in  the  2001  championship  they  bat- 
tled for  one  of  the  top  spots.  The  en- 
tire club:  players,  substitutes,  and 
everyone  else  lumped  together,  was 
valued  at  one  fiftieth  of  what  Juven- 
tus  received  for  the  sale  of  a  single 
player,  Zinedine  Zidane,  to  Real 
Madrid. 

In  Brazil  the  story  is  Sao  Caetano. 
The  club  was  horn  in  a  working-class 
suburb  of  Sao  Paulo,  in  the  industrial 
ring  that  incubated  the  new  union 
movement  and  the  Workers'  Party 
from  whose  ranks  Lula  rose  to  be- 
come the  country's  president.  Barely 
thirteen  years  after  its  founding,  Sao 
(  laetano  came  in  second  in  the  Lib- 
erators Cup,  playing  against  the  besi 
teams  of  Latin  America.  And  this  in 
spite  of  the  curse  of  small  clubs  and 
poor  countries,  which  build  players 
just  to  lose  them. 

THE  UNION 

Like  everything  else,  professional 
soccer  seems  more  and  more  lo  be 
run  by  a  Union  of  Enemies  of  Beauty. 

Ignacio  Salvatierra,  an  unjustifi 


ably  unknown  referee,  ought  to  be 
canonized.  He  gave  witness  lo  the 
new  faith.  Six  years  ago  he  exorcised 
the  devil  of  fantasy  in  the  Bolivian 
city  of  Trinidad.  Referee  Salvatierra 
gave  the  boot  to  a  player  named 
Abel  Vaca  Saucedo,  showing  him 
the  red  card  and  sending  him  off  the 
field  so  he  would  "learn  to  take  soc- 
cer seriously."  Vaca  Saucedo  had 
scored  a  goal  that  was  clearly  a  Sa- 
tanic act.  He  eluded  the  entire  op- 
posing team,  one  by  one,  in  a  fren- 
zied bout  of  dribbling,  overhead 
lobs,  back-heels,  and  other  jugg- 
leries, and  ended  his  orgy  facing 
away  from  the  goal  by  thumping  the 
ball  into  the  corner  of  the  net  with 
his  rear  end. 


THE  EXEMPLARY  ATHLETE 

Two  soccer  world  championships 
were  played  in  Asia  last  year:  one  by 
athletes  of  flesh  and  blood;  the  oth- 
er, at  the  same  time,  by  robots.  The 
android  teams  battled  for  their  tro- 
phy in  the  Japanese  port  of  Fukuoka, 
across  from  the  Korean  coast. 

World  robot  tournaments  take  place 
in  a  different  city  every  year.  Their  or- 
ganizers hope  someday  to  compete 
against  human  players.  After  all,  they 
say,  a  computer  defeated  Garry  Kas- 
parov on  the  chessboard,  and  it 
doesn't  lake  much  to  imagine  that  me- 
chanical athletes  could  achieve  a  sim- 
ilar feat  on  the  soccer  field. 

The  robots,  programmed  by  soft- 
ware engineers,  are  powerful  on  de- 
fense and  quick  and  potent  strikers 
on  the  attack.  They  never  hang  on 
to  the  ball.  They  don't  kill  around 
when  carrying  out  the  coach's 
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orders,  and  nor  tor  an  instant  do 
they  ever  entertain  the  lunacy  that 
players  are  supposed  to  play. 

ALCHEMY 

Cyclists  dodge  syringes  to  reach 
the  finish  line.  At  the  Olympics, 
Clark  Kent  turns  into  Superman  and 
runs  at  the  speed  of  sound.  To 
achieve  twice  as  much,  soccer  play- 
ers last  half  as  long.  Erythropoietin, 
hormones,  steroids,  and  other  magic 
potions  yield  gold  medals  and  World 
Cups.  They  also  make  for  brittle 
muscles  and  hones  of  glass,  and  they 
break  more  hearts  than  the  soaps. 

Half  a  century  ago,  Uruguay  beat 
Brazil  in  Maracana  stadium  and  be- 
came, against  all  odds,  against  all  ev- 
idence, soccer's  world  champions. 
The  primary  protagonist  of  that  im- 
possible feat  was  a  player  named  Ob- 
dulio  Varela.  Wine  was  his  drug  of 
choice.  They  called  him  Wino. 
Those  were  different  times,  long 
gone. 

THE  RULES  OF  THE  GAME 

On  the  field  at  St.  Judas,  across 
the  bay  from  the  port  of  Tumaco, 
soccer  was  always  played  without 
clocks  or  shoes.  Bare  feet  set  the  hall 
rolling  at  dawn,  and  the  match  end- 
ed when  the  sun  bit  so  hard  the  play- 
ers smelled  of  grilled  meat. 

Dr.  Dorado,  a  believer  in  progress, 
decided  to  contribute  to  the  devel- 
opment of  local  sports  by  donating 
an  enormous  clock  and  a  few  Grulla- 
brand  canvas  shoes  he'd  bought  from 
a  Turkish  peddler. 

The  shoes  weren't  bad.  They  had 
metal  eyelets,  rubber  soles,  and 
polyurethane  uppers.  But  they  were 
few  and  small:  not  enough  to  supply 
the  crowd  that  played  on  a  field 
open  to  anyone  anytime,  and  sizes 
hardly  suitable  for  feet  used  to  unfet- 
tered freedom. 

Humberto,  Dr.  Dorado's  son,  re- 
members. "We  agreed  that  each 
player  should  wear  at  least  one 
sneaker  onto  the  field.  And  there 
were  a  lot  of  ow-ow-ows.  The  foot 
jammed  into  those  tight  shoes  hurt, 
t'apa  helped  out  with  novocaine." 

The  players  put  up  with  it  tor  a 
time,  limping  in  one  shoe,  but  it 
wasn't  long  before  they  ditched  the 
tormentor  that  wouldn't  let  them 


feel  what  the  earth  said  and  what 
the  ball  desired.  And  they  went  on 
playing,  as  always,  barefoot. 

rhe  clock,  which  declared  the 
party  over  precisely  when  the  fun  be- 
gan, met  no  better  fate.  Bored  be- 
cause no  one  paid  it  any  heed,  it 
gave  up  and  died. 

FLOWER  FOR  A  DAY 

Professional  soccer  has  not  always 
been  the  dictatorship  that  it  is  today. 
Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  military 
dictatorship  in  Brazil  still  held  sway, 
the  players  took  over  Corinthians,  one 
of  the  country's  biggest  clubs.  Unheard 
of,  unimaginable:  the  players  decided 
everything  among  themselves  by  ma- 
jority vote.  Democratically,  they  dis- 
cussed and  voted  on  training  proce- 
dures, playing  systems,  money,  and 
everything  else.  On  their  shirts,  it  read: 
CORINTHIAN  DEMOCRACY. 

After  two  years  the  displaced  boss- 
es grabbed  hold  of  the  tiller  once  again 
and  brought  it  all  to  an  end.  But  while 
democracy  lasted,  player-run  Corinthi- 
ans offered  the  most  daring  and  re- 
splendent soccer  in  the  entire  country. 
It  attracted  the  largest  crowds  and  won 
the  Sao  Paulo  championship  twice. 


BIRTH 

At  dawn,  Dona  Tota  walked  into  a 
hospital  in  the  barrio  of  Lanus.  She 
was  carrying  a  child  in  her  belly.  In 
the  entranceway  she  found  a  star,  in 
the  form  of  a  brooch,  lying  on  the  floor. 

The  star  sparkled  on  one  side,  not 
the  other.  That  happens  with  stars 
whenever  they  fall  in  the  dirt  and  are 
left  to  wallow  in  it.  On  one  side  they 
glow  silver,  conjuring  up  the  nights 
of  the  world;  on  the  other  side 


tin  \ 're  jusl  plain  tin. 

That  star  of  silver  and  tin,  r  1  p 
in  her  fist,  accompanied  Dona  1 
in  labor. 

The  newborn  was  named  Di 
Armando  Maradona. 

MARADONA 

When  Naples  was  crowned  ch 
pion  ot  Italy  tor  the  first  time  in  s 
years,  it  set  otl  an  earthquake  of 
phoria.  The  city's  vindication  c;j 
courtesy  ol  a  stocky,  curly-hai 
magician  named  Maradona,  and 
tricks  h  id  people  dancing  in  the 
all  over  southern  Italy,  where  ev 
one  was  accustomed  to  losing  at : 
cer  and  at  everything  else. 

Toward  the  end  of  that  nigh 
nonstop  celebration,  an  enorm 
sign  appeared,  painted  i in  the  wa 
the  cemetery.  Not  on  the  outi 
wall,  hut  on  the  inside:  the  mes: 
wasn't  for  the  street  but  for 
tombs.  The  sign  said: 

WHAT  YOU  MISSED! 


THE  ANGEL 

At  the  end  of  the  southern  s 
mer  in  '96,  Jose  Luis  Chilav 
scored  a  memorable  goal  in  Bu< 
Aires.  The  Paraguayan  star,  who 
great  at  blocking  goals  and  alsc 
scoring,  shot  from  afar,  more  t 
sixty  yards  out.  The  ball  flew  up  i 
the  clouds,  then  dropped  strai 
down  and  into  the  opposing  net 

Journalists  wanted  to  know  hov 
did  it.  What  was  the  secret  of  that  k 
How  did  he  make  the  ball  take  i 
incredible  journey?  How  could  it  fa 
a  straight  line  from  such  a  height? 

"It  hit  an  angel,"  Chilavert 
plained. 

But  no  one  thought  to  check 
ball  for  bloodstains.  Nobody  be 
ered  to  look.  And  so  we  los  11 
chance  to  find  out  if  angels  are 
us,  if  only  in  that  way. 


TICKET  TO  PARADISE 

The  referee  can  show  two  card 
a  player  who's  out  of  line:  one  wa 
the  other  punishes. 

The  yellow  card,  which  infl 
penance  on  whomever  makes  a  d 
move,  consigns  the  player  to  Pui 
tory.  The  red  card  consigns  hirr 
Hell.  Hell  is  expulsion  from  the  fi 

In  Finland  they've  come  up  wit 
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ANTIOCH  UNIVERSITY 
LOS  ANGELES 
13274  Fiji  Way 
Marina  del  Rey,  CA 
90292 
(310)  578-1090 


Antioch  University  Los  Angeles  offers  a 
unique  low-residency  Master  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Creative  Writing  Program  with  single 
and  dual  concentrations  in  Poetry,  Fiction 
and  Creative  Nonfiction. 

Award-winning  faculty  include: 
Chris  Abani,  LeeX.  Abbott,  Dodie  Bellamy, 
Karen  Bender,  Susan  Taylor  Chehak, 
Amanda  Davis,  Hope  Edelman,  Richard 
Garcia,  Frank  X.  Gaspar,  Eloise  Klein  Healy, 
Tara  Ison,  Brad  Kessler,  Jim  Krusoe,  Peter 
Levitt,  Paul  Lisicky,  Brenda  Miller,  Carol 
Potter.  Susan  Rich,  Sharman  Apt  Russell. 
Darrell  Spencer,  David  Starkey,  David 
Trinidad,  David  Ulin,  Alma  Luz  Villanueva, 
Marcos  McPeek  Villatoro  and  Nancy  Zafris. 

Recent  and  future  guest  artists  indude: 

Paula  Gunn  Allen,  Dorothy  Allison,  Douglas 
Bauer,  Charles  Baxter,  Robin  Becker, 
|  Amy  Bloom,  Robert  Creeley,  Diane  DiPrima, 
Mark  Doty,  Percival  Everett,  Joelle  Fraser, 
Jack  Gilbert,  Albert  Goldbarth.  Donald  Hall, 
Sam  Hamill,  Maxine  Hong  Kingston,  Cherrie 
Moraga,  Achy  Obejas,  Alicia  Ostriker,  Scott 
Russell  Sanders,  Jean  Thompson  and  Karen 
Tei  Yamashita. 

This  two-year  program  combines  the  best 
of  classroom  learning  with  creative  on-line 
conferencing  and  discussion.  Students 
attend  two  10-day  intensive  residencies 
each  June  and  December  and  participate  in 
ongoing,  individualized  mentoring  and 
stimulating  collegial  discussion  with  other 
student  writers  via  the  Internet. 


ICall:  1-800-7ANTIOCH    E-mail:  admissions@antiochla.edu    Visit:  www.antiochla.edu 
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"Anyone  casting  about  for  a  seasonal  gift 
would  do  well  to  remember  what  is  by 
far  the  richest  anthology  published  this 
year  (with)  a  roster  ot  contributors  of 
almost  surreal  distinction." 

-  American  f  Icritage 

"Boy,  Harper's  Magazine  sure  can  throw  a 
party,  which  is  what  this  h<x>k  is:  A  great 
time.  We're  lucky  to  be  invited." 

-  Newsday 

This  year  marks  the  sesquicervtennial  of 
Harper's  Magujine-the  nation's  oldest  month- 
ly magazine— and  in  honor  of  the  occasion, 
the  editors  have  puhlished  a  magnificent  712-page, 
richly  illustrated  volume  of  the  hest  writing  from  the 
magazine's  pages.  For  15  decades  of  uninterrupted 
publication,  Harper's  has  explored  the  American 
experience  with  a  fiercely  independent  spirit  and 
Spectacular  writing.  Now  that  experience  is  available 
in  An  American  Album:  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years 
of  Harper's  Magazine. 

The  Table  of  Contents  is  stunning  in  its  range: 
Herman  Melville,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Walt 
Whitman,  Mark  Twain,  Edith  Wharton,  Willa 
Cather,  Eudora  Welty,  John  Cheever,  Philip  Roth, 
John  Updike,  Norman  Mailer,  David  Mamet,  Annie 
Dillard,  and  Tom  Wolfe-and  scores  of  other  writers 
and  artists  who  have  made  an  indelible  impression 
on  America's  literary  history. 

The  volume  contains  more  than  200  images 
including  photographs,  line  art,  and  works  originally 
published  in  the  magazine  by  Frederic  Remington, 
Winslow  Homer,  Edwin  Abbey,  Charles  Dana 
Gibson,  Edward  Corey,  Maxfield  Parrish,  Leroy 
Neiman,  Howard  Pyle,  Arthur  Rackham,  Edward 
Searle,  Saul  Steinberg,  James  Thurber,  and 
Andy  Warhol. 

An  American  Album  features  a  foreword  by  historian 
Arthur  M.  Schlesinger  Jr.,  as  well  as  a  15-page  intro- 
duction and  history  of  the  magazine  by  editor  Lewis 
H.  Lapham.  Lavishly  illustrated,  the  grand  volume  is 
beautifully  printed  on  acid-tree  paper  with  smythe- 
sewn  binding  for  lasting  brilliance. 

An  American  Album  is  a  window  on  lite  in  this  coun- 
try :ii  i   ii  essential  heirloom  addition  to  any  library. 
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Edward    Penfield's    "February"  pos 
created  to  promote  the  February  1895  is 
of  Harper's  Magazine.  Penfield  (1866-19 
was  one  of  America's  most  highly  influen 
illustrators  aiul  poster  artists,  widely  ere 
ed  with  bringing  abstraction  to  comrnert 
art  through  boldl\  simplified  shapes 
eight-page  full  color  portfolio  of  his  pr< 
titmal  posters  for  1  larper's  is  featured  in 
American  Album 


For  more  information,  visit  www.harpers.org/americanl 
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■^^Receive  the  Harper's  Anthology  and  See 
■^^The  Harper's  Index  Book  for  only  $25.95  for 


Special  offer!  Exclusively  for  Harper's  Magazine  subscriber 
An  American  Album  for  $25-50%  off  the  $50  retail  price. 


Pie; 


isc  send  me 


(number  of  copies)  ot  An  American  Album  at  $25.  Add  applicable  sal 


tax  for  delivery  in  New  York  and  Connecticut.  Add  $5  for  shipping  and  handling  < 


h 


hook.  For  orders  delivered  to  Canada,  shipping  and  handling  is  $15  per  hook.  For  all  other 
locations  outside  the  U.S.,  shipping  and  handling  is  $20  per  hook.  Canadian/Foreign  order 
please  pay  hy  credit  card  only. 

Total  enclosed  (U.S.  funds  only)  $  

Name 


Address 
City 


State 


Zip 


Please  send  this  order  form  with  a  check  or  money  order  (U.S.  funds  only)  or  i 
informal i>  in  to:  I  larper's  Fulfillment  I  tenter,  c/o  William  B.  Meyer,  Inc.,  255  L 
Srarford,  CT  06615 
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Credit  card:  (MC/VISA/AMFX) 
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REVIEWS 


^EW  BOOKS 

y  John  Leonard 


bout  race  in  America,  about 
music  in  history,  about  atom 
bombs  and  "phantom  me- 
inks" — curved  space,  loopy  time, 
re  chance,  jump  and  flow — 
ME  OF  OUR  SINGING  (Farrar, 
aus  and  Giroux,  $27)  is  an  aston- 
ment  but  not  a  surprise.  Richard 
wers  has  been  astounding  us  almost 
?ry  other  year  since  1985,  turning  in- 
lectual  activity  into  imaginative  lit- 
iture  in  novels  that  ask  homesick 
igers  and  resident  aliens  to  cope 
th  everything  from  game  theory, 
)lecular  biology,  and  artificial  intel- 
ence  to  such  terrorisms  as  hostage- 
ang  and  the  behavior  of  "limited  li- 
ility"  corporations.  We  can  no  longer 


surprised  at  whatever  he  dares  to 
ink  in  ink  about. 

Powers  has  been  warming  up  for  this 
>vel  in  particular.  Prisoner's  Dilem- 
i  (1988)  ended  with  a  son  looking  for 
s  sick  father,  who  had  run  away 
to  the  atomic  desert  of  Los  Alamos. 
le  Gold  Bug  Variations  ( 1991 )  need- 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach's  polypho- 
'  to  crack  the  genetic  code.  And  Op- 
ition  Wandering  Soul  ( 1993)  brought 
e  nonwhite  Third  World  home,  to  a 
diatrics  ward  in  a  public  hospital  in 
atts,  Los  Angeles.  As  if  these  sight 
les  were  to  triangulate  on  the  Amer- 
an  unmentionable — mixed  race: 


r  ?  ■'-irVv-V.' 


"There  isn't 
a  horse  alive 
that's  pure- 
bred"— we 
now  have 
the  Stroms. 

David 
Strom  is  a 

German  Jew  who  has  escaped  the  Nazi 
net  to  profess  physics  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  New  York,  where  his  ability 
"to  imagine  what  goes  on  inside  the 
smallest  matter's  core,"  to  hear  the 
"harmonies  in  time"  of  forces  and  fields 
that  curve  and  flow,  will  be  useful  dur- 
ing the  war  to  atomic  scientists  like 
Rabi,  Bethe,  Pauli,  Von  Neumann, 
Szilard,  Teller,  and  Fermi — "all  of  them 
boys,  caught  up  in  pure 
performance.  The  perma- 
nent urge  to  find  and  re- 
lease." On  Easter  Sunday 
1939,  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  David  Strom  meets 
Delia  Daley. 

Delia  is  the  brilliant 
daughter  of  a  black  Phila- 
delphia doctor;  she  is  also  a  daytime 
hospital  nurse,  a  nighttime  music  stu- 
dent, and  a  part-time  singer  in  church 
choirs,  with  a  sound  "that 
could  fix  the  broken 
world."  She  should  have 
had  a  concert  career  ex- 
cept that  she  arrived  at  the 
conservatory  for  her  audi- 
tion wearing  the  wrong 
skin.  And  she's  come  to 
the  nation's  capital  for  the 
same  reason  as  David  and 
75,000  other  people — to  hear  Marian 
Anderson  sing  in  spite  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution. 
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Against  all  odds,  David  and  Delia  de- 
cide to  start  their  own  revolution: 
"Maybe  they  could  make  an  America 
more  American  than  the  one  the 
country  has  for  centuries  lied  to  itself 
about  being." 

At  least  they  make  three  more 
Americans:  Jonah,  "a  year  older,  a 
shade  lightet,"  than  his  brother,  Joey, 
followed  by  their  darker  little  sister, 
Ruth.  And  so  long  as  all  five  are  gath- 
ered around  a  piano  in  their  derelict 
house  in  the  northwest  borderlands  of 
Manhattan,  playing  "Crazed  Quota- 
tions"— a  musical  game  born  of  David 
and  Delia's  shared  belief  that  "any  two 
melodies  could  fit  together,  given  the 
right  twists  of  tempo  and  turns  of  key" 
and  that,  as  Delia  imagines  it,  "in  the 
only  world  worth  reaching,  everyone 
owns  all  song" — they  seem  safe  enough. 
But  outside,  "ever  downward,  from 
crazed  to  numb,"  race  trumps  love  "as 
surely  as  it  colonized  the 
loving  mind."  These  "half- 
breed"  children  must  sing 
not  only  for  their  supper 
but  also  for  their  mother, 
burned  alive  in  an  explo- 
sion before  she  has  finished 
making  her  music. 

"Honey-wheat"  Jon- 
ah, sent  away  to  music 
school  in  Boston  at  the  insistence  of 
Albert  Einstein  himself,  is  best  at 
performing  "whiteness,"  at  singing 
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Stockhausen  and  Schubert  and  even 
Palestrina,  regressing  in  harmonic 
history  throughout  the  novel,  all  the 
way  hack  to  Gregorian  chant,  as  if 
his  very  own  hack  yard  hadn't  grown 
a  wonderful  bastard  music  of  spirit 
hollers,  cabin  songs,  held  calls,  gut- 
bucket,  rag,  blues,  jazz,  and  scat. 
"Muddy  milk"  Joey,  his  sometime 
accompanist,  has  a  harder  time  hid- 
ing out  in  concert  halls  from  an 
America  at  race  war.  On  one  occa- 
sion, he  finds  himself  playing  show 
tunes  in  an  Atlantic  City  dive.  On 
another,  more  usefully,  in  a  freedom 
school  in  Oakland,  Oalitornia,  he 
reaches  old  stufl  to  street  kids 
weaned  on  rap,  for  the  first  time  do- 
ing work  "that  wouldn't  have  been 
done  if  I  wasn't  doing  it." 

Ruth?  She  has  always  lived  in  the 
burning  world,  the  real  history  that 
torched  her  mother.  While  Jonah 
("Orpheus  in  reverse")  sings  his  way 
to  the  monastery,  Ruth's  history  ago- 
nizes onward,  from  Marian  Anderson 
to  the  Million  Man  March,  with  full 
stops  at  Emmett  Till,  "Bull"  Conner, 
Medgar  Evers,  Birmingham,  Newark, 
and  Watts.  Watts  is  where  Jonah  fi- 
nally reads  the  score.  So  much  for 
The  Cloisters  and  unicorns.  But 
Ruth  is  a  Black  Panther.  It's  her  free- 
dom school  where  Joey  ends  up 
teaching,  and  it's  her  son,  of  all  the 
black  children  lost  in  space-time, 
who  will  be  found  in  the  wavelengths 
of  color  and  pitch  in  the  "somewhen" 
of  his  Jewish  grandfather. 

This  is  a  Richard  Powers  novel,  af- 
ter all,  and  as  such  it  must  hend  our 
minds  as  gravity  bends  time.  Einstein 
on  general  relativity  in- 
tersects with  Leihni:  on 
music.  If,  as  David 
Strom  dies  hoping,  most 
galaxies  would  rather 
rotate  counterclock- 
wise, then  traveling 
back  in  folded  time  is 
possible,  but  only  if 
we've  already  been 
whenever.  If  time  is  al- 
ways now,  so  is  music, 
"an  exercise  in  occult 
mathematics  by  a  soul 
that  doesn't  even  know  it's  counting." 
And  shame,  too — shame  is  the  very 
air  we  breathe,  the  normal  respiration 
of  our  tearful  tribal  lungs. 
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Compared  with  Richard  Powers, 
Ishmael  Reed  is  almost  bumptious. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  author  of 

R  (Basic  Books,  $24),  a  novelist, 
a  playwright,  a  poet,  and  a  crank, 
has  had  to  live  being  black  instead 
of  just  imagining  it.  He's  hoarse 
from  having  to  remind  us  that  for 
most  African  Americans,  those  who 
aren't  at  Harvard,  Princeton,  or  The 
Heritage  Foundation,  this  country, 
with  its  racial  profiling  and  Confed- 
erate flags  and  bell-curved  "urban 
pathologies,"  is  less  a  peaceable 
kingdom  than  a  banana  republic; 
that  domestic  terrorism  got  started 
in  the  hoodwinking,  lynch-loving 
South  long  before  Oklahoma  City 
and  the  World  Trade  (  .'enter;  that 
white  people  still  freak  on  meeting 
Reed  in  an  elevator  or  a  parking 
garage.  Besides  which,  he  has  doubts 
about  solidarity  with  Latinos  and 
Asians,  who  vote  Republican,  a 
bone  to  pick  with  feminists,  a  nose- 
to  thumb  at  the  Irish,  a  middle  fin- 
ger for  the  neocons,  and  an  enemies 
list  that  includes  Newsweek,  The 
New  Republic,  the  New  York  Times, 
National  Public  Radio,  SaUm.com , 
Susan  Brownmiller,  Andy  Rooney, 
Judy  Woodruff,  Tom  Wolfe,  and 
both  Thernstroms  (but  especially 
Abigail). 

I'm  glad  that  Reed  seems  finally  to 
have  forgiven  Toni  Morrison,  if  not 
Alice  Walker  and  Maxine  Hong 
Kingston,  for  writing  books  that  sold 
more  copies  than  his  own  Mumbo  jum- 
bo or  The  Terrible  Twos .  But  it  isn't  nec- 
essary always  to  agree 
with  him,  and  maybe 
even  an  insult  to  his 
iconoclasm.  In  these  es- 
says on  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington,  hip-hop,  and 
The   Turner  Diaries, 
he  manages  not  only 
to  be  furiously  fun- 
ny— on,  say,  "Negro- 
Saxons"  and  "perfor- 
mance intellectuals" — 
but  also,  by  a  kind  of  jive 
jujitsu,  to  keep  us  honest, 
or  at  least  off-balance. 
Sherwin  B.  Nuland's 

(Alfred  A.  Knopf,  $24) 


III 


may  tell  you  more  than  you  w\ 
to  know  about  the  Yale  profes: 
surgery  and  hioethics  who 
How  We  Die:  Reflections  on  Life] 
nal  Chapter.  It's  not  just  that 
land,  who  seems  in  his  hook;:] 
sanest  of  medicine  men,  stiffen 
his  late  thirties  and  his  early  fc 
from  a  depression  so  incapacit; 
that  he  was  hospitalized  for  ij 
than  a  year;  that  only  the  stre: 
objections  of  a  twenty-seven-i 
old  resident  psychiatrist  spared 
from  undergoing  a  lobotomy;  or 
he  endured  twenty  treatmen 
electroshock   before   he  In 
stopped  feeling  guilty,  inadeq 
helpless,  worthless,  and  obses^ 
compulsive.  It's  that  only  now, 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  aft 
emerged  from  the  hospital  div 
and  broke,  has  he  decided  to  fa 
to  what  put  him  so  far  down  i 
first  place.  And  this  means  facinl 
to  his  difficult  (and  perhaps  imp 
hie)  father. 

Meyer  Nudelman's  was  no 
immigrant  success  story.  What 
his  teenage  lite  had  been  like  i 
Bessarabian  shtetl  before  he  le 
1907 — and  he  never  spoke  of 
his  children,  nor  did  he  reply  to 
ters  many  years  later  from  his  lc 
lost  brother  Avram  in  Bue 
Aires — he  failed  to  improve  it  f 
He  was  angry,  "without  a  comp 
abusing  his  family  in  a  caustic 
fused  jumble  of  Yiddish  and 
lish."  He  was  ignorant,  some 
immune  in  the  South  Bronx  to 
instruction   available   at  ni 
school,  the  politics  available  at) 
Workmen's  Circle,  the  relig 
available  at  the  synagogue.  He 
sickly,  so  much  so  that  his  son,  e 
while  at  college,  had  to  wait  at 
subway  stop  for  his  return  from 
Garment  District  sweatshop.  I 
did  his  temper  improve  when 
worn-out  wife  finally  died.  The  c 
thing  he  ever  knowingly  taught 
son  was  how  to  shave.  And 
butchered  the  very  English  langu 
on  which  that  son,  grown  up  ; 
name-changed,  would  perform  si 
remarkable  surgery.  Nuland  det 
that  butchery  to  wounding  efft 
blaming  himself,  in  the  end, 
having  run  away.  We  have  to  L 
our  fathers;  it  says  so  somewhere. 
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hor  injustice  and  bullying  by  the  strong 
e  expense  of  the  weak,  whether  among 
ons  or  individuals . 

— Theodore  Roosevelt 

)n  February  15,  1898,  at  9:40 
in  the  evening,  the  USS 
Maine  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
iquil  harbor  of  Havana,  Cuba.  The 
tleship's  commander,  Captain 
irles  Dwight  Sigsbee,  was  aft  in  the 
:ers'  quarters  writing  a  letter  home. 
:  Union  veteran  of  the  Civil  War 
bted  that  the  Maine  would  be 
ded  any  longer  to  protect  Ameri- 


perCollins  will  publish  Charles  Glass's 
th's  Pale  Flags,  a  new  hook  on  Israel  arid 
stine,  later  this  year. 


can  lives  and  property.  Protests  by 
conservative  Spaniards  in  Havana 
against  Spain's  grant  of  autonomy  to 
the  island— the  reason  President 
William  McKinley  gave  for  dispatch- 
ing the  battleship  on  January  24 — 
were  over.  Spanish  officers  had  been 
invited  to  dine  aboard  the  Maine  and 
extended  a  reciprocal  invitation  to 
the  Americans.  Soon,  Sigshee  wrote, 
the  Maine  would  cruise  to  New  Or- 
leans for  Mardi  Gras.  All  seemed  well. 

Taps  sounded  at  ten  after  nine.  "1 
laid  down  my  pen  and  listened  to  the 
notes  of  the  bugle,  which  were  singu- 
larly beautiful  in  the  oppressive  stillness 
of  the  night,"  Sigsbee  wrote  later. 

1  was  enclosing  my  letter  in  its  envelope 
when  the  explosion  came  ...  it  was  a 


bursting,  rending,  and  crashing  roar  of 
immense  volume,  largely  metallic  in 
character.  It  was  followed  hy  heavy,  omi- 
nous metallic  sounds,  probably  caused 
by  the  overturning  of  the  central  super- 
structure and  falling  debris.  There  was  a 
trembling  and  lurching  motion  of  the 
vessel,  a  list  to  port.  The  electric  lights, 
of  which  there  were  eight  in  the  cabin 
where  I  was  sitting,  went  out.  Then  there 
was  intense  blackness  and  smoke. 

The  Maine,  carrying  354  officers  and 
men,  had  lost  most  of  its  how  and  was 
sinking.  Crews  from  other  ships  res- 
cued survivors.  "Chief  among  them," 
Captain  Sigshee  recalled,  "were  the 
boats  from  the  Alfonso  XII.  The  Span- 
ish officers  and  crews  did  all  that  hu- 
manity and  gallantry  could  compass." 
By  morning,  254  American  seamen 
had  died.  Bodies  floated  amid  the 
wreckage.  Fifty-nine  wounded  were  re- 
covered, some  of  whom  died  later — 
bringing  the  total  American  dead  to 
266.  It  was  the  twin  towers,  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin,  the  Pearl  Harbor  of  its  time.  As 
with  all  the  later  attacks,  war  followed. 

"Remember  the  Maine!"  America's 
new  battle  cry  bellowed  from  the  news- 
papers and  echoed  through  Congress. 
During  the  114  days  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  the  United  States  re- 
membered the  Maine  by  conquering 
Cuba,  theater  of  the  ostensible  casus 
belli,  then  by  pushing  into  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Philippines.  It  also  an- 
nexed the  Hawaiian  Islands,  a  nomi- 
nally independent  state  that  had  nev- 
er been  under  Spanish  rule,  and 
occupied  Wake  Island  2,000  miles  far- 
ther west.  The  war  to  save  Cuba  from 
Spain,  like  the  war  on  terror  a  centu- 
ry later,  turned  out  to  have  many  and 
varied  objectives.  The  two  campaigns 
carried  American  power  deeper  into  a 
world  that,  for  the  most  part,  preferred 
to  run  its  own  affairs.  One  war  justified 
the  ruthless  suppression  of  Filipinos; 
the  other  excused  the  shredding  of 
treaties  on  missiles  and  international 
justice,  the  detention  without  trial  of 
hundreds  of  people,  and  the  denunci- 
ation of  the  war's  opponents  as  trai- 
tors. It  may  also  require  an  invasion  of 
Iraq.  The  difference  was  that  in  2001 
those  who  attacked  the  United  States 
more  or  less  claimed  responsibility. 

No  one  ever  produced  proof  that  the 
Spanish  sank  the  Maine.  Two  naval 
commissions  of  inquiry,  in  1898  and 
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PM  l ,  cone  luded  th.it  ,iii  explosion  may 
have  come  from  an  external  source, 
possibly  a  mine.  A  modern  forensic 
analysis,  published  in  P>70  by  Admiral 
1 1\  man  Rtckover,  concluded,  "There  is 
no  evidence  that  a  mine  destroyed  the 
Maine."  The  most  likely  cause,  Rick- 
over  w  rote,  was  spontaneous  combus- 
tion of  coal  stored  next  to  the  powder 
tor  the  Maine's  guns.  As  with  the  Gulf 
ot  Tonkin  incident  in  August  1964, 
when  Secretary  ot  Petensc  Robert 
McNamara  said  that  North  Vietnam 
had  tired  on  the  USS  Maddux  without 
provocation,  the  truth — that  the  Mad- 
dux was  supporting  illegal  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam — came  tix>  late  to  pre- 
vent further  hlixxlshed. 

Taps  sounded  that  night  in  I  lavana's 
harbor,  not  tor  the  crew  ot  the  Maine* 
but  tor  the  myths  ot  the  American  re- 
public. Sigsbee  was  not  the  only  naval 
officer  to  remember  the  sound  ot  bugles 
in  1898.  On  July  },  during  the  last  sea 
battle  oft  Cuba,  C  aptain  Victor  Con- 
c.is  ot  the  Spanish  flagship  In/unta  Maria 
Teresa  heard  music  amid  the  can- 
nons— Spain's  naval  band  playing  in 
Santiago  Ray — while  a  superior  Amer- 
ican force  destroyed  his  fleet,  ship  by 
ship.  Concas  lamented,  "The  sound  ot 
my  bugles  was  the  last  echo  ot  those 
which  history  tells  us  were  sounded  at 
the  capture  ot  Uranada."  At  Granada, 
Spain  had  expelled  the  last  Muslim 
kingdom  trom  the  Iberian  Peninsula 
and  used  plundered  Arab  treasure  to 
finance  the  conquest  of  a  new  world. 
The  brass  prelude  to  the  first  modern 
empire  in  1492  became  its  finale  in 
1898.  The  \arupas  acquired  from  Spain 
colonies  and — a  century  later — an- 
other, unexpected  inheritance:  the  cru- 
sade against  Islam.  An  empire  was  dead, 
long  live  the  empire. 

\menca's  businessmen  and 
politicians,  after  the  war  with 
Spain,  let  the  public  purse  and 
the  military  shoulder  their  share  ot  the 
rich  man's  burden  alongside  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Portugal. 
Belgium,  and  Russia.  America  con- 
vinced itself  that  it  was  better  than  the 
other,  older  imperial  powers.  The  colo- 
nial game  required  that  America  do 
what  it  had  been  established  in  1776 
never  to  do:  govern  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  (The  preamble  to 
the  lVclaration  ot  Independence  had 


not  prevented  America  from  rulii 
digenous  peoples  and  slaves,  fbf 
the  C  onfederate  states  back  int 
Union,  all  against  their  will,  and 
ing  women  the  vote.  Nor  would 
pede  the  occupation  ot  most  of  S| 
empire.)  Only  the  most  adept  p 
gandists  could,  and  did,  explain 
millions  of  new  voteless,  dark-ski 
subjects  under  American  domi 
Lady  Liberty  entered  the  brothe 
with  the  old  whores,  and  said  she 
it  just  this  once,  not  tor  herself, 
you,  but  because  it  made  the  be 
happy.  When  Mckinley  celeb 
with  a  roomful  ot  America's  ri 
and  most  powerful  men  at  a  Bt 
banquet  following  the  Treaty  of 
with  Spain,  he  swore  that  "no  im 
al  designs  lurk  m  the  American  m 
Just  leave  the  money  on  the  tabl 
American  minds  in  which  ei 
lurked  were,  however,  everyw 
McKmley  might  have  noticed 
behind  the  pious  faces  of  congress 
lawyers,  businessmen,  stock  tra 
and — never  tar  from  overseas  ad 
tures — missionaries.  Some  served 
administration.  "Soon  after  1  b 
work  as  Assistant  Secretary  o 
Navy,"  Theodore  Roosevelt  l,wh 
tained  the  job  courtesy  of  his  ft 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge)  wrote  in  hi 
autobiography,  "1  became  convi 
that  the  war  would  come."  The 
gift,  Roosevelt  knew ,  would  be  an 
pire.  Before  the  declaration  of  wai 
without  informing  his  superiors, 
sevelt  ordered  Admiral  George  I\ 
to  I  long  Kong  to  prepare  his  squ; 
foi  "ortensiv  e  opei  itions  in  Philip 
Islands."  When  the  war  began  in  A 
Roosevelt  resigned  trom  the  Nav 
join  the  Army.  The  newly  com 
sioned  Lt.  Col.  Roosevelt,  in  a  uni 
tailored  by  Brooks  Brothers,  led 
First  Volunteer  Cavalry  under  fir 
Cuba's  Kettle  Hill.  He  shot  a  Spa 
soldier  yvith  a  pistol  supposedly  rerri 
from  the  sunken  Maine.  With  or  w 
out  the  Mame  to  remember,  only 
with  Spain,  the  weakest  ot  Europe' 
pires  and  holder  of  both  Caribbean 
Pacific  prizes,  would  make  Am 
what  was  called  a  great  power. 

»fc  W  n  1898  the  so-called  wa 

I  Cuba  had  dragged  along  for 
iw  ith  unspeakable  horror,  de 
dation,  and  misery,"  Roosevelt  w 
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s  autobiography.  "It  was  not  'war' 
,  but  murderous  oppression."  The 
ed  States  would  liberate  Spain's 
nies  and  substitute  Spanish  op- 
ion  with  its  own.  Roosevelt  wrote, 
a  legacy  of  the  Spanish  War  we 
left  with  peculiar  relations  to  the 
ppines,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico  [sic], 
with  an  immensely  added  interest 
sntral  America  and  the  Caribbean 
"  Whereas  he  employed  the  eu- 
nisms  "peculiar  relations"  and 
ericanism,"  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
>e  liked  "the  large  policy."  The 
imperialist  who  used,  and  reveled 
le  words  "empire,"  "imperialism," 
"colony"  was  imperialism's  intel- 
ral  priest,  naval  Captain  Alfred 
yer  Mahan.  "I  am  frankly  an  im- 
ilist,"  he  boasted  in  his  memoirs. 
,ahan,  born  in  1840  to  a  West 
it  professor,  began  his  post- 
;apolis  naval  career  as  a  reformer 
exposed  corruption  in  the  Boston 
y  Yard  and  as  a  passionate  oppo- 
i  of  empire.  An  expedition  as  com- 
der  of  the  USS  Wachusett,  during 
■rder  war  in  1883  between  Chile 
Peru,  led  him  to  write,  "The  very 
icion  of  an  imperial  policy  is  hate- 
he  mixing  of  our  politics  with  those 
atin  republics  especially.  Though 
itified,  unluckily,  with  a  military 
ession  I  dread  outlying  colonies  or 
j  rests,  to  maintain  which  large  mil- 
/  establishments  are  necessary." 
n  came  Mahan's  epiphany,  toward 
:h  the  country  would  one  day  fol- 
him.  In  1885,  passing  time  in  the 
lish  Club  library  in  Lima,  Peru,  he 
I  "the  book  that  changed  his  life." 
'as  a  translation  from  German  of 
odor  Mommsen's  History  of  Rome. 
rren  Zimmermann  writes  of  this 
nent  in  First  Great  Triumph: 

lS  he  read,  Mahan  was  suddenly  struck 
y  "how  different  things  might  have 
een  could  Hannibal  have  invaded  Italy 
'/  sea,  as  the  Romans  often  had  Africa, 
istead  of  by  the  long  land  route;  or 
Duld  he  after  arrival  have  been  in  free 
Dmmunication  with  Carthage  by  wa- 
:r."  The  march,  Mahan  wrote  later, 
Dst  Hannibal  more  than  half  his  vet- 
ran  troops  . . .  and  enabled  the  Roman 
eneral  Scipio  to  intercept  his  commu- 
ications  and  confront  him  at  the  Treb- 
ia  River. 

4ahan  next  taught  naval  history  at 
new  Naval  War  College  in  New- 
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port,  Rhode  Island.  In  1887  he  invit- 
ed Theodore  Roosevelt,  as  author  of  a 
popular  hook  on  the  War  of  I812's 
naval  engagements,  to  address  his  stu- 
dents. Roosevelt  was  then  twenty-nine 
and  had  already  been  a  prominent, 
and  progressive,  Republican  state  leg- 
islator in  New  York.  1  le  and  the  torty- 
se\  en-year-old  Mahan,  in  Zimmer- 
mann's words,  "established  not  only  a 
friendship  but  an  alliance."  Both  be- 
lieved the  U.S.  Navy  misunderstood 
that  single  cruiser-,  however  much 
they  bad  harassed  British  shipping  in 
1812,  would  not  make  America  great 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  1890,  Mahan  published  The  In- 
fluence of  Sea  Power  upon  History.  One 
ot  its  more  positive  reviews  called  it 
"the  most  interesting  book  on  naval 
history  [in]  many  a  long  year."  The  re- 
viewer w  as  Roosevelt.  Another  admirer 
was  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  said  that 
Mahan  was  "the  greatest  authority  liv- 
ing or  dead  on  naval  warfare."  The 
U.S.  Navy  would  resist,  but  later  adopt, 
many  of  Mahan's  prescriptions, 
including  the  deployment  of  large  bat- 
tleships to  fight  tar  from  American 
shores.  Among  those  impressed  by  the 
book  were  the  world's  two  largest  naval 
powers,  Britain  and  Germany.  Kaiser 
Wilbelm  ordered  it  placed,  as  the  U.S. 
Navy  had  Roosevelt's  book,  on  every 
ship  of  the  line.  Germany's  subsequent 
construction  of  more  and  larger  ships  to 
compete  with  the  Royal  Navy  would  be 
a  contributing  cause  of  the  First  World 
War.  Mahan's  thesis  was  that  nations, 
in  order  to  protect  their  commercial 
shipping  on  the  high  seas,  needed  large 
navies.  Global  fleets  required  "stations" 
for  refueling  and  sate  anchorage.  Sta- 
tions became  colonies.  To  "enable  her 
fleets  to  remain  as  near  the  scene  as 
any  opponent,"  Mahan  proposed  that 
the  United  States  occupy  bases  in  the 
Caribbean.  He  also  suggested  that  a 
canal  between  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Pacific  would  ensure  the  U.S.  Navy 
switt  maneuver  between  the  two  Amer- 
ican coasts.  Caribbean  bases  on  one 
side  meant  Pacific  bases  on  the  other. 
Mahan  was  sketching  the  outline  of 
American  imperium. 


T 


^"■^he  I  Inited  States  had  occupied 
Midway  Island  in  the  Pacific  in 
1867.  On  its  own,  Midway  was 
valueless.  Making  it  one  in  a  string  ot 


possessions  across  the  Pacific  would 
anoint  the  United  States  as  an  Asian 
power.  The  pre-imperial  finger  point- 
ed next  to  1  lawaii.  King  Kalakaua,  al- 
ready tolerating  American  missionar- 
ies and  planters,  denied  McKinley's 
request  to  send  American  troops. 
McKinley  responded  to  the  imperti- 
nence by  eliminating  tariffs  on  all  im- 
ported sugar — harming  1  lawaii's  econ- 
omy while  helping  American  interests 
in  Cuba.  "We  need  I  lawaii  just  as  much 
and  a  good  deal  more  than  we  did  Cal- 
ifornia. It  is  manifest  destiny,"  McKin- 
ley explained  in  1898;  he  had  already 
introduced  a  bill  to  annex  the  islands. 
Hawaii,  Wake  Island,  and  the  deal  with 
Germany  to  parcel  out  Samoa  waited 
tor  the  war  with  Spain.  Mahan  was 
providing  the  moral  basis  for  what  was, 
in  essence,  a  bully's  demand  tor  some- 
one else's  property. 

Roosevelt  acknowledged  that 
McKinley  went  to  war  w  ith  Spain  to  do 
more  than  protect  Cubans:  "Our  own 
direct  interests  were  great,  because  of 
the  Cuban  tobacco  and  sugar,  and  es- 
pecially because  of  Cuba's  relation  to 
the  projected  Isthmian  [Panama] 
canal."  Nevertheless,  he  insisted,  "But 
even  greater  were  our  interests  from 
the  standpoint  of  humanity."  Roo- 
sevelt's humanitarian  justification, 
redolent  of  American  rationale  for 
bombing  Vietnam,  Yugoslavia,  and  Iraq 
in  the  late  twentieth  century,  earns 
Zimmermann's  credulous  respect.  "The 
Spanish-American  War,"  he  writes, 
"was  the  first  in  which  Americans  were 
activated  in  large  part  by  the  way  a  for- 
eign government  treated  its  subjects." 
Later,  quoting  McKinley's  war  message 
to  Congress — which  he  calls  one  of 
"the  two  founding  documents  of  Amer- 
ican imperialism,"  the  second  being 
the  joint  resolution  on  war  by  Con- 
gress that  "was  strikingly  different  from 
the  president's  message"  in  that  "it 
plainly  called  tor  Cuban  indepen- 
dence"— Zimmermann  concludes: 

The  principal  ground  cited  for  inter- 
vention, the  primary  reason  why  the 
United  States  initiated  the  war,  was  hu- 
man rights  .  .  . 

In  his  unusual  treatment  ot  human 
rights  McKinley  was  writing  the  first 
words  of  a  new  chapter  in  American  for- 
eign policy.  "It  is  no  answer  to  say  this 
is  all  in  another  country,  belonging  to  an- 
other nation,  and  is  therefore  none  of  our 


business,"  the  president  argued, 
specially  our  duty,  for  it  is  right  a 
door."  Even  allowing  tor  the  time- 
ored  custom  ot  placing  altruism  ahe 
narrower  interests  in  the  public  de: 
tion  of  policy,  McKinley's  words 
extraordinary.  For  the  first  time  in 
ican  history  a  U.S.  president  was 
tending  that  the  United  States  had 
a  right  and  a  duty  to  intervene  \i 
another  country  abused  its  citizens 
In  these  words  of  1898  was  bon 
doctrine  that  a  country's  soverei 
cannot  protect  it  from  ourside  i: 
vention  on  human  rights  grounds, 
priority  given  human  rights  by  later 
idents  from  Jimmy  Carrer  throtigr 
Clinton  owes  its  inspiration  to  a  f 
dent  w  ho  had  seen  suffering  and  wf 
gardless  of  other  motives,  felt  a  pel 
a  I  concern  for  Cubans  under  oppre 


This  nonsense  is  the  central  a 
ment  in  an  otherwise  informative 
tory  by  a  career  diplomat,  who  se 
as  American  ambassador  to  Yugos| 
at  the  beginning  of  its  civil  war 
ambassador,  perhaps  more  than  otl 
should  distinguish  the  reasons  tor 
from  the  excuses  put  forth  by  pt 
cians  and  repeated  in  the  press 
mermann  admits  that,  despite  Mc|  k 
ley's  "personal  concern"  for  Cut) 
"he  made  no  call  for  independej 
In  fact,  he  explicitly  excluded  i 
pendence."  There  seems  to  be  no  s| 
in  Zimmermann's  562  page; 
McKinley's  other,  perhaps  deeper 
cern:  American  business.  Betweerl 
destruction  of  the  Maine  in  Febr 
and  the  declaration  of  war  in  A 
Howard  Zinn  wrote  in  The  Twer  m 
Century,  McKinley  received  app  it 
from  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  his 
advisers  along  the  lines  that  J.  P 
gan,  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  o| 
prominent  financiers  wanted  a  ql  nset.- 
victory  to  restore  confidence 
telegram  sent  to  the  White  HousJ 
March  25,  1898,  did  not  go  inn  1 
w  astebasket:  "Big  corporations 
now  believe  we  will  have  war.  Be1 
all  would  welcome  it  as  relief  to 
pense."  While  neglecting  busines 
fluence  on  McKinley's  decision  to  I 
First  (.heal  Triumph  ignores  Mc 
ley's  1896  presidential  campaign 
Lodge's  wife,  Nannie,  wrote,  it  coi 
million,  then  the  largest  sum  ever  s 
on  a  campaign,  to  William  Jenr 
Bryan's  $300,000.  That  may  exr 
more  about  the  politics  of  Amet 


i 


until 
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Ijvention  than  the  fact,  which  Zim- 
inann  does  record,  that  Nannie 
I  e  had  an  affair  with  her  husband's 
Id  and  co-empire  builder  John  Hay. 

I\irst  Great  Triumph  focuses  its  gaze 
jj  far  from  economics,  on  the 
!   brains-and-action  trust — Ted- 
I.oosevelt,  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
l;e,  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan,  Secretary 
fl  ate  John  Hay,  and  War  Secretary 
I  j  Root — who  strove  with  greater 
1  ose  than  any  other  Americans  of 
I'  time  to  create  an  empire.  Gam- 
In  at  Hay's  mansion  in  Washing- 
)r  at  the  Metropolitan  Club,  press- 
for  one  another's  advancement, 
ing  means  to  increase  American 
d  strength,  the  "five  Americans 
>]  made  their  country  a  world  pow- 
vere  in  effect  a  junta  that  ignored 
liar  will  when  it  suited  them  and 
ded  as  traitors  Americans  who  re- 
d  the  imperial  lure.  (Mark  Twain, 
■d  treasonous  for  his  anti-imperi- 
1,  wrote,  "They  are  always  doing  us 
?  compliments  like  that;  they  are 
born  flatterers,  those  boys.")  Zim- 
mann  calls  them  "the  fathers  of 
ern  American  imperialism  and  the 
who  set  the  United  States  on  the 
to  becoming  a  great  power."  They 
,  he  writes,  "remarkable  men  by 
measure."  Most  were  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
at  their  Ivy  League  universities, 
all  but  Root  were  prolific  authors. 
|>,  Roosevelt  and  Root,  won  the 
iel  Peace  Prize,  the  former  for  spon- 
ng  discussions  to  end  the  Russo- 
inese  War  and  the  latter  for  his  in- 
nee  in  establishing  the  Central 
erican  Court  of  Justice.  Roosevelt 
ime  the  youngest  member  of  the 
v  York  legislature  and,  later,  the 
agest  American  president.  Hay  had 
a  secretary  to  Lincoln  and  ambas- 
)r  to  London.  Root  earned  his  for- 
;  as  a  lawyer  for  corporations  whose 
;sses  Roosevelt,  as  president,  would 
mpt  to  inhibit  under  antitrust  leg- 
Cion.  Accomplished,  determined, 
influential,  the  imperial  junta  make 
scinating  study.  Without  them, 
/ever,  America  might  yet  have  re- 
id  its  imperial  dreams. 
America  lived  not  only  in  the 
•living  rooms  of  the  colonizing  ca- 
Developments  outside  Washing- 
m — on  the  farms  of  the  Midwest 
if  a  their  overproduction  of  wheat, 
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in  the  Pullman  factories  whose  la- 
borers' strikes  were  suppressed  with 
violence,  in  Chicago  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  working  people  rioted  for 
their  rights,  and  on  Wall  Street, 
where  faith  in  an  American  econo- 
my without  protected  overseas  mar- 
kets was  dwindling — played  as  targe 
a  part  on  the  imperial  stage  as  did 
the  machinations  of  Roosevelt  and 
company.  In  1890,  the  year  of  the 
last  major  massacre  of  American  In- 
dians, at  Wounded  Knee,  the  Census 
Bureau  declared,  "The  unsettled  area 
has  been  so  broken  into  by  isolated 
bodies  of  settlement  that  there  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  a  frontier  line." 
The  official  closure  of  the  frontier 
did  not  halt  expansion.  As  with  the 
fruits  of  its  prairies  and  factories, 
America  sought  to  export  the  fron- 
tier. James  Truslow  Adams  wrote  in 
The  Epic  of  America : 

Again  we  might  surest  that  without 
the  safety  valve  of  Western  empire 
building,  and  with  increasing  density 
of  population,  the  conflict  between 
capital  anil  labor  would  probably  be- 
come intensified  as  the  evils  of  an  in- 
dustrial age  were  telt  by  a  population 
singularly  unprepared  to  he  down  un- 
der them.  Once  more,  we  might  saw 
somewhat  cynically,  that  having  lost 
our  hunting  ground  tor  adventure,  and 
having  now  seized  and  peopled  all  the 
continental  land  we  could  get,  we 
should  probably,  like  other  nations, 
find  some  excuse  for  an  imperialistic 
adventure  overseas. 

In  1893,  the  American  economy 
suffered  its  worst  depression  be- 
tween the  Civil  War  and  1929. 
Industrialists  were  producing  goods 
greatly  in  excess  of  what  the  coun- 
try, with  nowhere  to  grow,  con- 
sumed. European  imperial  markets 
were  closed.  The  nascent  labor 
movement  proposed  paying  more  to 
working  people  to  enable  them  to 
consume  America's  bounty,  but  big 
capital  wanted  an  empire.  William 
Appleman  Williams  wrote  in  The 
Tragedy  of  American  Diplomacy  that 
there  was  a  third  group, 

a  coalition  ot  businessmen,  intellectu- 
als, and  politicians  who  opposed  tradi- 
tional  colonialism  and  advocated  in- 
stead a  polic,  lit  an  open  door  |John 
1  lax  phrase)  through  which  Ameri- 
ca's     'ponderant  economic  strength 


would  enter  and  dominate  all  under- 
developed areas  ot  the  world. 
The  United  si.ncs,  however, 
lacked  both  the  power  to  break  into 
the  major  empires  and  the  will  to  re- 
structure its  economy  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  plutocrats  who  had 
funded  McKinley's  election  and  se- 
lected most  of  the  Senate.  "It  peace- 
ful imperialism  turned  out  to  be  im- 
possible," Howard  Zinn  commented 
in  The  Twentieth  Century,  "military 
action  might  be  needed."  Adams, 
Williams,  Zinn,  and  other  historians 
have  noted  American  capitalism's 
need  toi  an  imperial  d<  miain  that 
would  avoid  addressing  domestic  re- 
lations among  producer,  worker,  and 
consumer.  Zimmermann  does  not. 
He  emphasizes  McKinley's  platitudes 
about  Cuban  rights  to  the  detriment 
of  American  decisions  to  forbid 
(  !uba's  representatives  from  attend- 
ing either  the  Spanish  surrender  in 
Santiago  or  the  Paris  peace  talks. 
The  U.S.  Senate,  backed  by  the  U.S. 
Army,  forced  Cubans  to  include  in 
their  constitution  provisions  grant- 
ing America  naval  bases  and  the 
right  of  armed  intervention.  Puerto 
Rico,  which  had  achieved  self-gov- 
erning status  within  the  Spanish  em- 
pire, was  annexed. 

The  Philippine  islands  were  a  sim- 
pler proposition.  They  became  a 
colony.  McKinley  balked  at  the  re- 
ported assurances  of  Emilio  Aguinaldo, 
the  leader  of  the  independence  move- 
ment against  Spain,  that  Aguinaldo 
would  be  content  with  an  autonomous 
Philippine  republic  under  an  American 
protectorate.  Instead,  he  launched  a 
war  for  American  domination.  McKin- 
ley claimed  it  was  America's  duty  to 
"uplift  and  Christianize"  a  population 
that,  after  tour  centuries  under  the 
Spanish,  was  almost  entirely  Christ- 
ian. McKinley's  words  weigh  more 
heavily  with  Zimmermann  than  docs 
the  devastation  wrought  by  the  war. 
The  policy  of  forcing  villagers  into 
concentration  camps,  introduced  by 
Spain's  General  Weyler  in  Cuba,  was 
one  of  America's  humanitarian  justi- 
fications for  war  with  Spain.  The  Unit- 
ed States  corralled  Filipinos  into  sim- 
ilar camps  and  sixty  years  later,  under 
the  name  of  "strategic  hamlets,"  did 
the  same  to  the  Vietnamese.  It  used 
"water  torture"  and  turned  vast  areas  of 


the  islands  into  tree-fire  zones  w 
civilians  were  liable  to  be  shot  on  s 
Not  for  Zimmermann  the  wry  o 
val  ion  ot  James  Truslow  Adams, 
the  first  time  we  glimpsed  the  fact 
even  when  people  want  to  go 
themselves,  they  may  not  be  capar 
it — when  we  want  to  govern  ther 
Zimmermann  praises  War  S^ 
tary  Root's  colonial  administra 
and  its  governors,  notably  Wil 
H.  Taft  in  Manila  and  Leot 
Wood  in  Havana.  His  conten 
that  the  United  States  embrac 
new  ethos  to  rule  people  who 
would  not  absorb  as  citizens  in  sj 
within  the  Union  jars  against 
precedent  of  America's  long  doi 
ion  over  people  it  never  intendq 
absorb,  its  indigenous  populat 
"An  Indian  reservation  is  the 
complete  colonial  system  in 
world  that  I  know  about,"  an  In, 
anthropologist  is  quoted  as  sayit 
Zinn's  The  Twentieth  Century. 
glories  of  the  frontier  traveled  tcj 
new  conquests.  Teddy  Roosev 
Rough  Riders,  borrowing  their  r 
from  a  performing  troupe  in  Ru 
Bill  Cody's  Wild  West  show, 
experienced  with  the  horses  anii 
dians  of  the  American  South\| 
Roosevelt,  a  buffalo  hunter 
sometime  rancher,  had  written! 
Winning  of  the  West.  Praising] 
book,  Zimmermann  concede 
took  an  often  insensitive  appnj 
to  Native  Americans.  That  is, 
sevelt  called  the  Indians  "filthy, 
el,  lecherous,  and  faithless" — s< 
thing  that  Zimmermann  ad 
"crossed  the  line  into  racism." 


tsT 


! 


in  the  West,  so  in  Cuba 
to  Rico,  and  the  Philippj  . 
lost  of  the  American  geq 
suppressing  the  Filipino  war  for 
pendence  came  from  Indian  conqj 
and  employed  the  same  brutal, 
cessful  methods.  American  sol 
called  Filipinos  "savages"  and  "nigjj 
while  the  paternalist  governor, 
preferred  "little  brown  brothers.' 
yard  Kipling  wrote  of  a  day  he 
with  Roosevelt  viewing  Indian  i 
at  the  Smithsonian,  "I  never  got 
the  wonder  of  a  people  who,  he, 
extirpated  the  aboriginals  of  their 
tinent  more  completely  than  any  i; 
ern  race  had  ever  done,  honest! 
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I  d  that  they  were  a  godly  little  New 
and  community,  setting  examples 
atal  mankind."  An  earlier  observer 
merica's  treatment  of  its  natives, 
is  de  Tocqueville,  wrote,  "It  is  im- 
ble  to  destroy  men  with  more  re- 
ft  for  the  laws  of  humanity." 
mmermann,  having  ignored  the 
lomic  impetus  for  an  American 
•ire,  excludes  the  economic  con- 
lences.  Asserting  that  the  United 
es  did  not  use  its  position  to 
e  money  out  of  Cuba,  he  forgets 
American  business  soon  invest- 
30  million  in  the  island.  New 
:  corporations  assumed  control 
amways  and  ferries.  The  United 
•*:  Company,  later  to  become  no- 
>us  in  Guatemala,  bought  almost 
illion  Cuban  acres  at  twenty 
is  each.  By  the  time  American 
;s  withdrew  in  1901,  American 
ness  controlled  80  percent  of 
a's  mineral  exports.  In  the  same 
,  McKinley  died;  the  vice  presi- 
:  that  the  Republican  conven- 
had  forced  upon  him,  Teddy 
sevelt,  succeeded  him  and  sent 
erica's  vast  new  Great  White 
t  around  the  globe  on  history's 
test  exercise  in  naval  public  rela- 
s;  and  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Compa- 
announced  the  formation  of 
ted  States  Steel.  Its  capital  was 
billion.  As  with  the  empire  it- 
it  had  been  a  long  time  in  the 
ing.  "The  'billion  dollar  trust,'" 
es  Truslow  Adams  wrote,  "had 
,e." 


11  f^wo  years  later,  President  Roo- 
!  sevelt  began  work  on  a  canal 
L  through  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
When  Colombia,  of  which  the 
tnus  was  a  part,  hesitated  to  pro- 
:  access  to  the  United  States,  a 
\\  revolution  declared  an  inde- 
dent  Panama.  Washington  rec- 
ized  it  within  hours,  and  the  U.S. 
7y  prevented  Colombian  troops 
l  reasserting  their  authority.  Be- 
the  new  Panamanian  govern- 
it's  representatives  arrived  in 
shington,  Roosevelt  bought  the 
al  zone  from  the  private  De 
seps  Company.  Roosevelt,  who 
ed  the  canal  his  "most  important 
on"  in  foreign  affairs,  wrote,  "I 
not  lift  a  finger  to  incite  the  rev- 
ionists."  He  lied.  ■ 
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\he  novelist  is  one  who,  ac- 
cording to  Flaubert,  seeks  to  dis- 
appear behind  his  work," 
writes  Milan  Kundera.  "This  is  not  easy 
these  days,  when  anything  of  the  slight- 
est importance  must  step  into  the  in- 
tolerable glare  of  the  mass  media,  which 
. . .  causes  the  work  to  disappear  behind 
the  image  of  its  author."  As  a  critic, 
one  aspires  to  honor  these  sternly  self- 
abnegating  terms  and  dismiss  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  novelist's  life  as  a  kind 
of  husk  from  which  the  work  has 
emerged.  Some  cases,  though,  are  more 
challenging  in  this  regard  than  others. 

So  let  us  get  this  much  out  of  the 
way:  Aleksandar  Hemon,  born  and 
raised  in  Sarajevo,  traveled  to  Ameri- 
ca in  1992  as  a  participant  in  a  gov- 

Jonathan  Dee's  latest  novel,  Palladio,  was 
published  last  year  by  Doubleday. 


ernment-sponsored  goodwill  tour,  in- 
tended to  expose  young  Yugoslav  artists 
and  writers  to  democratic  values,  the 
gospel  of  which  they  might  spread 
among  the  un-Westernized  upon  re- 
turning home.  Hemon,  though,  never 
got  back  home.  He  was  in  this  country 
when  the  military  siege  of  Sarajevo  be- 
gan, making  it  too  dangerous  for  him  to 
return;  twenty-eight  years  old,  with 
only  a  basic  command  of  spoken  Eng- 
lish, he  went  in  a  matter  of  days  from 
junketeer  to  refugee.  By  the  time  the 
war  was  over,  Hemon  had  decided  that, 
rather  than  return  to  what  was  left  of 
his  ruined  native  city,  he  would  stay 
where  he  was — namely,  Chicago.  He 
began  writing  in  English  only  in  1995. 
It  wasn't  long  before  his  work  found  a 
champion  in  the  person  of  Reginald 
Gibbons,  professor  of  English  at  North- 
western University  and  editor  of  the  re- 
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spected  literary  magazine  TriQuartcrly. 
That  Hemon's  previous  mentor,  a 
revered  English  professor  in  Sarajevo, 
had  spent  the  war  years  championing 
the  cause  of  ethnic  cleansing,  and  di- 
rected the  bombing  of  the  Sarajevo  li- 
brary before  ultimately  shooting  him- 
self in  the  head,  is  the  kind  of  oddly 
literary  detail  that  makes  1  lemon's  hi- 
ography  such  a  temptation  to  those 
charged  with  writing  about  his  fiction. 

1  lemon's  first  hook,  a  short-story  col- 
lection entitled  The  Question  of  Bruno, 
w  as  published  in  2000  to  extravagant 
praise,  including  many  flattering,  if 
somew  hat  unimaginative,  comparisons 
to  his  emigre  predecessor  Vladimir 
Nabokov.  Although  the  stories  showed 
an  impressively  wide  range,  the  indu- 
bitable centerpiece  was  a  novella  en- 
titled "Blind  Jozef  Pronek  ck  Head 
Souls,"  in  which  Pronek — a  young 
Sara jc van  writer  on  a  government- 
sponsored  goodwill  tour — is  trapped  in 
the  United  States  when  the  siege  of 
Sarajevo  begins.  Unsparingly  tunny  in 
its  depiction  of  the  poor,  stunned 
Pronek's  efforts  to  acclimate  himself 
to  a  new  life  in  Chicago,  the  story  was 
also  quite  obviously  autobiographical, 
and  why  not .'  It  you  were  a  writer  and 
life  handed  you  that  kind  of  material, 
you  wouldn't  pass  it  up  either. 

Now  ,  a  mere  two  years  later,  He- 
mon  has  produced  a  marvelously  in- 
ventive first  novel,  hi  (where  Man  opens 
in  the  voice  (and  in  the  apartment)  of 
a  nameless  narrator,  a  kind  of  under- 
ground man  whose  startling  eye  for  de- 
tail— a  prospective  employer's  "eye- 
lashes bent  abruptly  upward,  like  little 
scythes" — plays  eerily  against  the  fact 
that  the  details  composing  his  identi- 
ty are  few  and  provocatively  vague:  an 
emigre  from  the  former  Yugoslavia  with 
a  scar  on  his  throat,  he  lets  slip  only 
that  he  has  "changed  a  lot,  having  gone 
through  a  long  and  debilitating  illness," 
and  that  his  circumstances  are  lately 
due  enough  to  have  reduced  him  to 
selling  off  his  own  furniture.  That  his 
lite  seems  poised  to  touch  bottom 
only  heightens  his  premonitory  sense  of 
self-effacement:  "The  frighteningly  sim- 
ple thing,"  he  says  by  way  of  describing 
his  home,  "was  that  when  I  was  inside 
nobody  was  on  the  porch:  the  green 
plastic  chairs  convened  around  noth- 
ing; the  swing  still  quaked  under  in- 
visible weight;  the  empty  flowerpots 


faced  out,  like  Easter  Island  heads." 

On  the  morning  of  April  18,  1994 
("Defenses  Collapse  in  Gorazde,"  read 
the  newspaper  headlines),  this  indis- 
tinct figure  crosses  town  to  bluff  his 
way  through  a  last-ditch  interview  for 
a  job  teaching  English  to  tellow  im- 
migrants. On  a  tour  of  the  facilities,  he 
opens  the  di  ><  >r  to  the  "advanced"  class 
and  hears  a  man  haltingly  reading 
aloud  a  childish  passage  about  Siamese 
twins  named  Ronnie  and  Donnie;  that 
student,  it  dawns  on  him,  is  someone 
he  knew  as  a  child,  in  Sarajevo: 

A  boy  kneeling  on  the  soft  ground  over 
,i  constellation  of  marbles,  brushing  away 
pebbles  and  Iwigs  and  litter  between 
the  two  marbles  a  foot  apart:  one  of 
those  two  marbles  w  as  small  with  three 
orange  tins  inside  the  glass  globe;  the 
other  one  was  solid  marble  white.  He 
picked  up  the  orange  marble,  got  his 
k  i  ices  >  'II  the  gn  mnd,  and  squatted 
His  marble  flew  low  over  the  dirt,  and 
then  hit  the  white  one — ping! — and 
the  boy  smiled.  The  white  marble  was 
mine  and  I  lost  it,  and  the  boy  was  Jozef 
Pronek,  the  man  reading  about  Ronnie 
and  Donnie.  I  remembered  him,  there 
he  was,  out  ot  nowhere. 

"I  I.  iw  did  I  ie  gel  I  icre  "'  the  narrati  -i 
wonders.  "What  was  his  story.7  What 
was  his  lite  like."'  Having  laid  these 
lines  of  inquiry,  the  novel  proceeds  to 
fill  in,  with  a  kind  ot  mournful  good  hu- 
mor, the  test  of  the  Pronek  resume. 
As  for  the  narrator  himself,  his  own 
presentiment  of  inv  isibility  has  come 
true  by  the  end  of  the  first  chapter — 
not  in  terms  of  the  plot  (for  we  never 
do  learn  what  happens  to  him)  hut  in 
terms  of  the  book's  very  structute.  He 
is  the  real  nowhere  man;  his  pale,  wa- 
vering, contingent  existence  is  the  key 
to  the  novel's  exhilarating  success. 

If  there  is  a  presiding  spirit  in  the 
wealth  ot  great  American  immi- 
grant literature,  it  is  the  spirit  of 
doubleness.  The  schism  m  the  per- 
sonality of  one  who  remakes  himself, 
willingly  or  not,  attet  leaving  home — 
new  language  versus  old,  the  impera- 
tives of  the  present  versus  the  claims  ot 
memory,  the  projected  self  versus  the 
private,  historically  constituted  one — 
finds  its  clear  correlative  in  the  double 
consciousness  of  the  fiction  writer, 
w  hose  public  self,  no  matter  how  gen- 
uine, is  also  a  kind  of  transparency  laid 
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over  a  second  nature.  Some  of  thP- 
ries  in  The  Question  oj  Bruno  fouii 
another  correlative  to  this  idea  . 
consciousness  that  watches  Use 
ternatiotial  spies,  whom  1  lemon  t 
memorably  characterized  in  an  t 
view  as  "people  with  mult  iple  pi  < 
alities  functioning  simultaneous]  f 

That  Pronek  himself  is  S(  i 
spicuously  watched  is 
makes  Nowhere  Man  mot 
just  a  setial  record  of  his  adven 
The  novel,  broken  into  chrond 
cally  distinct  chapters,  is  narrat 
the  first  person,  but  there  is  con 
able  question  as  to  how  many  of 
first  persons  there  are.  When  Ch 
Two,  for  instance,  flashes  back  tc 
jevo — indeed,  to  the  day  of  Pre 
birth,  and  to  the  twenty-five  year 
follow — the  first -persi  >n  pn  >n<  >un  1 1 
only  occasional  appearances,  mo5 
the  guise  of  rhetorical  narrative 
ishes  ("1  need  not  describe  . . ."),  \ 
to  the  point  that  one  can  no  1 
say  with  any  confidence  whether  t 
is  still  that  same  mysterious  Chics 
from  the  opening  pages  or  some 
figure  entirely.  Whoever  he  is,  he  s 
in  the  darkened  wings  of  a  stage  L 
occupied  by  Pronek  alone. 

As  a  child,  Pronek  is  most  ofte 
tended  by  his  grandmother,  a  pur 
and  fiercely  protective  figure  wh 
beside  him  in  his  bed  and  whispe: 
imal  stories  to  help  him  fall  asleep 
til  one  morning  he  awakens  to  di:  it- 
er her  still  stretched  out  alongside- 
having  died  in  that  position  overr  Is 
Later,  on  a  seaside  vacation  just  h 
the  start  of  sixth  grade,  "a  sma 
connaissance  unit  of  pubertal 
mones — the  avant-garde  of  a 
army — enter[s]  the  unconqu 
Pronek  territory";  thus  Jozef  an 
amenable  girl  from  Belgrade  n; 
Suzana  wind  up  swearing  their  "eti 
love,"  eternity  lasting,  in  Suz, 
scheme  of  things,  a  month  or  s 
which  point  she  encloses  in  a 
from  Belgrade  a  photo  of  het 
b<  lytriend  wearing  a  Sex  Pistols  T 
In  the  wake  of  this  "love  disa 
comes  an  epiphany:  newly  in  pi  isse 
of  a  guitar  and  a  Beatles  songbook, 
decides  to  start  a  rock  and  roll  banc 
does  his  mandatory  year  in  the  sei 
("As  it  bent  on  punishing  Pronek  ft 
fantasies,  the  army's  idea  of  what 
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.ig  a  man  meant  was  the  exact  op- 
i  of  Pronek's:  perpetual  humilia- 
vas  its  main  tool")  and  writes  oc- 
nal,  scathing  reviews  of  other, 
successful  Yugoslav  rock  bands,  a 
.at  leads  unfathomably  to  the  gov- 
ient-sponsored  junket  to  the  Unit- 
I  ates,  on  the  dubious  assumption 
||  Jronek  is  "a  young  journalist  like- 
so  Ipromote  the  values  of  freedom." 
sj  adually,  just  as  in  the  opening 
)te|:er,  Pronek's  emergence  as  a  char- 
;nij|  starts  to  cast  a  sort  of  shadow,  in 
)rm  of  a  much  fainter  but  still  viv- 
;  effect  on  the  narrator's  own  sense 
f.  "Sarajevo  in  the  eighties  was  a 
iiful  place  to  be  young,"  he  is  em- 
:ned  to  say  as  he  winds  up  his  ac- 
t  of  Pronek's  formative  years;  "I 
'  because  I  was  young  then."  And 
i  our  hero  flies  off  on  a  lark  to  a 
ter  school  in  Ukraine  (the  summer 
?1,  as  it  happens,  during  which  the 
;t  Union  collapses),  the  narrator 
over  the  episode  entirely,  with  a 
timer  that  amounts  to  a  surprising 
:ion  of  his  own  individuality:  "But 
is  a  different  story,  and  I  have  nev- 
sn  in  Ukraine — someone  else  will 
to  talk  about  that  part  of  his  life." 
lejdmost  as  if  that  contact  with 
ek  himself  is  what's  needed  to 
%  the  "I"  to  the  surface,  even  if 
for  a  moment,  as  a  character — as 
son — in  his  own  right, 
i  when  the  next  chapter  turns  out 
5  the  story  of  that  very  trip  to 
ine — narrated,  once  again,  in  the 
Person — one's  sense  that  the  unas- 
ng  episodic  structure  of  Nowhere 
is  actually  concealing  something 
:  extraordinary  begins  to  fall  into 
.  The  first-person  pronoun  itself  is 
'passed  along  somehow,  like  a  mi- 
hone  in  the  dark,  by  a  group  of 
e  (or  perhaps  just  one  excep- 
dly  multifarious  person),  each  of 
[(  m  enjoys  a  brief  intimacy  with 
ek — is,  in  fact,  animated  solely  by 
tification  with  him — only  to  re- 
when  our  buffeted  hero  moves 
o  silence,  invisibility,  irrelevance, 
t  the  narrator  of  the  Ukraine 
)de,  whose  attachment  to  Pronek 
;  unrequitedly  sexual,  g<  >es  s<  >  far  as 
ve  himself  both  a  name  (Victor 
chuk)  and  a  professional  identity 
American  queer-theory  Shake- 
re  scholar)  seems  like  little  more 
a  red  herring.  And  this  motley,  ea- 


ger, inconsequential  group  of  story- 
tellers start  to  feel  less  like  narrators 
than  like  informants. 

Once  settled,  if  that's  the  word,  in 
Chicago,  Pronek  works  briefly  as  a  kind 
of  field  assistant  to  a  private  detective 
and  then  as  a  canvasser  for  Green- 
peace— two  jobs  that  at  least  gratify 
his  interest  in  peering  into  the  living 
rooms  of  a  variety  of  pathological 
strangers;  he  sticks  with  the  latter  job 
mostly  because  it  keeps  him  near  a  fel- 
low canvasser  and  true  believer  named 
Rachel,  by  whose  vivid  American-ness 
Pronek  is  mesmerized.  He  couldn't  be 
more  surprised  when  Rachel,  rather 
than  recoiling  from  his  obvious  en- 
thrallment,  actually  begins  to  respond 
to  it.  They  go  to  various  demonstra- 
tions together;  his  Greenpeace  cohorts 
like  to  stoke  their  self-importance  with 
secret-agent-style  nicknames,  so  that 
he  finds  himself  traveling  across  Ohio 
in  a  van  with  someone  named  JFK  and 
someone  else  named  Dallas: 

They  had  a  couple  of  hours  before  the 
protest,  and  JFK  dropped  them  off  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Science  and  En- 
ergy. Rachel  made  Pronek  stand  under 
an  American  flag,  got  down  on  her  knees 
at  his  feet,  and  took  a  picture  of  his  face, 
headed  by  his  chin,  the  flag  limp  over 
him.  .  .  .  She'd  look  up  at  Pronek  smile- 
lessly,  wearing  the  CONFUSION  IS  SEX 
shirt,  which  he  could  not  help  finding 
ominous.  On  their  way  to  the  museum, 
she  sat  in  the  front  seat,  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  whatever  peaks  of  love  they 
had  reached  last  night,  whispering  and 
softly  kissing,  they  tumbled  down  to  the 
bottom  this  morning.  JFK  drove  them 
through  the  fields  of  forlorn  malls,  park- 
ing lots,  and  fast-food  joints,  like  forts,  on 
their  edges.  They  went  by  a  pond  on 
which  a  couple  of  swans  floated  with 
their  heads  bowed,  but  Pronek  could  not 
tell  whether  they  were  plastic  or  real. 
The  possibility  that  the  world  could  nev- 
er respond  to  his  desires  tortured  him. 

A  short  final  chapter,  dealing  in 
pseui  I  i-s|  »i  h  >k  y  liisti  n  il  il  i  <  iik  i  >i  J;ii  it  es, 
is  the  novel's  only  misstep;  before  that 
comes  the  true  climax.  Rachel  ulti- 
mately invites  Pronek  into  het  apart- 
ment, the  grubby,  verm  in- infested  sanc- 
tum sanctorum,  which  she  shares  with 
a  cat  and  a  roommate  who  plays  the 
trumpet.  She  pouts  him  a  drink  and 
kisses  him,  then  leads  him  (for  he  must 
be  led)  to  her  bedroom.  The  displaced 
man,  struggling  for  a  foothold  in  a  city 
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he  was  forced  by  circumstances  to  de- 
clare his  home,  seems  at  last  to  he  clos- 
ing his  grasp  around  everything  that 
has  taunted  him  with  its  unavailabili- 
ty— security,  love,  an  American  iden- 
tity. And  it's  at  this  very  moment  that 
something  astonishing  happens,  both  to 
Pronek  and  to  the  structure  ot  the  nov- 
el. It  solves  the  mystery  of  the  narrator- 
figure  even  as  it  ratifies  for  good  that  fig- 
ure's estrangement,  his  diminished 
reality,  his  nowhere-ness.  And  it's  too 
good  to  give  away. 

Hemon's  true  literary  fathers 
have  nothing  directly  to  do 
with  the  immigrant  experi- 
ence. Both  Nowhere  Man  and  "Blind 
Jozef  Pronek  ck  Dead  Souls"  begin  with 
lengthy  epigraphs  from  Bruno  Schul:, 
another  writer  with  the  misfortune  to 
have  his  homeland  empt  under  him  in 
wartime  (though  Schul:  made  the  luck- 
less decision  to  stay  in  his  native  Poland 
as  his  other,  more  worldly  artist  col- 
leagues tied).  Hemon  shares  with 
Schulz  a  commitment  to  stare  deeply  at 
the  objects  of  the  mundane  world  un- 
til they  yield  up  some  fantastic  essence, 
an  essence  withheld  from  those  artists 
who  stop  at  the  gate  of  the  literal. 

But  Schulz's  excursion  beyond  the 
literal  was  much  more  complete 
than  Hemon's;  his  version  of  "exile," 
for  instance,  in  the  great  uncollected 
story  "Fatherland,"  finds  him  in  a  hy- 
pothetical provincial  town  where  his 
"unrecognized  and  rejected  artist's 
perennial  hunger"  is  gratified,  and  he 
is  appointed  conductor  of  the  town's 
philharmonic  orchestra.  Hemon's 
genius  is  to  carry  that  dreamlike  sen- 
sibility into  much  more  specific  his- 
torical and  personal  circumstances; 
in  that  respect,  his  work  bears  an 
even  stronger  family  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  indispensable,  woefully 
undervalued  Yugoslav  writer  Danilo 
Kis,  whose  novel  Garden,  Asftes — al- 
so about  a  kind  of  imaginative  refuge 
from  wartime — is  one  of  the  great 
works  of  literature  to  emerge  not  just 
from  the  Holocaust  but  from  the 
twentieth  century.  Kis,  too,  patiently 
tunnels  into  sensory  detail,  sentence 
by  sentence,  in  pursuit  of  those  spiri- 
tual truths  that  are  concealed  in  the 
material  world.  Like  Schulz,  Kis  died 
tar  too  young.  After  a  brief  and 
somewhat  condescending  vogue  in 
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this  country  as  an  anti-Soviet  dissi- 
dent, his  reputation  has  languished; 
Garden,  Ashes  is  chillingly  listed  by 
its  American  publisher  as  "out  of 
stock  indefinitely." 

Nowhere  Man,  it  should  be  said,  is  as 
tunny  as  it  is  grim,  and  Hemon  does 
have  something  ot  a  Nabokovian  eye 
for  American  foibles.  ("Small  bowl — 
large  gumbo,"  instructs  Pronek's  boss 
at  the  Boudin  French  Sourdough  Bak- 
ery, in  The  Question  of  Bruno.  "Big 
bowl — jumbo  gumbo.")  And  he  brings 
an  alien  eye  to  even  the  blandest  of 
American  landscapes,  until  a  quality  ot 
dispassionate  menace,  to  which  we've 
become  inured,  is  patiently  re-exposed: 

It  was  cold  in  Ohio.  The  van  pushed 
against  the  w  ind,  smashing  snowflakes 
on  its  windshield.  Snow  whorls  fidget- 
ed on  the  fringes  of  the  road.  A  silhou- 
ette of  a  person  followed  by  a  silhou- 
ette of  a  dog  walked  across  a  prairie 
patch,  a  cloud  of  snow  twirling  around 
them.  A  silvery  train  glided  across  the 
horizon.  In  a  car  passing  them,  there 
was  a  boy  asleep  in  the  back  seat, 
strapped  and  peaceful.  Then  a  monu- 
mental truck  cast  its  shadow  over  them, 
the  word  MOVING  appearing  in  Pronek's 
window,  letter  by  letter. 

There  is  a  slight,  residual  stiffness 
("smashing  snowflakes  on  its  wind- 
shield") to  this  passage — not  the  only 
moment  of  such  stiffness  in  Hemon's 
writing — that  makes  the  Nabokov 
comparisons  at  best  premature.  Per- 
haps the  most  significant  difference, 
though,  is  that,  unlike  Nabokov,  He- 
mon grew  up  in  a  Europe  virtually  im- 
mersed in  the  global  tide  of  American 
culture;  thus  the  most  unexpected  of 
the  austere  pleasures  of  Hemon's  work 
may  be  how  well  he  writes  about  rock 
and  roll.  Its  status  as  global  corporate 
enterprise  somehow  only  intensifies 
its  parallel  existence  as  a  kind  of  grail 
of  authenticity  for  teenagers  every- 
where; Pronek  and  his  teenage  Sara- 
jevan  buddies  give  a  precise,  hilarious 
demonstration  of  just  how  far  young 
people  are  willing  to  go,  in  terms  of 
estranging  themselves  from  their  own 
experience,  in  pursuit  of  that  mysteri- 
ous authenticity: 

They  spent  the  summer  ot  1980  prac- 
ticing more  Beatles  songs.  Faults,  how- 
ever, already  started  occurring.  Ringo 
tossed  his  tambourine  on  the  floor  and 
declared  that  he  was  bored  playing  on- 


ly (he  Beatles  songs — he  had  rece 
Clash  album  from  his  cousin  in  M  ^ 
and  wore  Vibrators  and  Buzzcock 
tons  on  his  (deliberately)  torn  sb 
The  final  blow  came  when  P 
brought  in  his  own  song.  .  .  .  M 
through  the  song,  devoted  to  Pron: 
yet  unmet  eternal  love,  Ringo  s 
gagging —  [The  band|  never  reco 
Ringo  changed  his  nickname  to  S 
became  the  drummer  for  a  punk 
named  Depresija.  Shortly  after  R 
departure,  George  informed  thet, 
his  hriet  existence  in  this  world  as  ( 
came  to  an  end,  because  his 
teacher  ordered  him  to  drop  the  gu 
it  was  ruining  his  touch. 

"Blind  Jozef  Pronek  &  Dead  Si 
as  it  happens,  is  what  Pronek  rei) 
his  b  ind  after  he  develops- 
search  tor  a  ready-made  ratificat 
his  tragic  self-image — an  affini 
American  blues. 


H 


I  tin 


emon  himself  has  taugh 
lish  as  a  second  languaj  d 
.has  worked  in  a  bakery;  1 
canvassed  for  Greenpeace.  But  t 
genuity  with  which  Nowhere  M< 
dresses  the  autobiographical  quit 
puts  most  other  first  novels  to  s 
What's  most  exciting  in  this  c 
not  that  Hemon  has  told  his  sto} 
that  he  has  found  his  form.  Pro 
an  engaging,  lunm  ,  sympathetic 
acter  dogged  by  historical  misfoi 
is  also  a  spy;  his  life  has  twinnei 
in  a  way  he  can  never  undo,  and  1 
escapahle  lot  is  to  be  compelled  It 
first  and  foremost,  on  himself,  i 
The  "autobiographical  questic 
any  case,  is  really  a  question  o  ) 
those  admirers  like  myself  in  will 
tinge  of  anxiety  is  produced  b) 
thought  that  this  young  writer 
extraordinarily  original  eye  take*v 
might  have  seemed  like  we 
American  ground  and  transit  >  l 
into  an  interior  landscape  all  hbta 
has  cannibalized  an  already  au  I 
graphical  story  from  his  first  hoc  >1  t 
der  to  find  material  for  his  secom " 
provenance  of  the  material  is  lesal 
sue  than  the  idea  that  continu 
mine  it  must  surely  be  a  mattertf 
minishing  returns.  Will  he  mal 
leap,  as  Nabokov  did,  and  beco  e 
essential  American  writer?  A  nee 
accomplished  and  innovative  antic 
syncratically  moving  as  NowherS 
leaves  one  eager  to  find  out 
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THE  HAY  BEHIND 
THE  HOUSE 


By  Frederick  Busch 


Jiis  would  be  the  time  in  my  life, 
ag'  ren  thought  while  it  went  on,  that 

juld  remember  as  the  year,  or  half 
111  fear,  or  fiscal  quarter — there  was 

ly  no  telling — when  I  lived  with 

tin  Gold  on  Central  Park  West  in 

ihattan,  and  cooked  in  copper  pots 

ate  on  Spode  that 

figured  in  blue  and 

oon,  lifting  flatware 
icjieavy  as  fire 

said,  "I  am  taking 

walking  shoes,  but 

don't  really  need  to 

1  anything  into  that. 

ou  did,  it  would  be 
ioi]re  about  you  than 

le  couldn't  let  the 
tement  pass,  of 
rse.  I  knew  it  when 
lid  it.  He  would 
e  to  answer,  and  it 
)r|uld  tell  me  more 
iut  him.  And  what 
said  was,  "You  can't 
late  what  I  under- 
nd  when  you  do 
rething,  Cara.  You 
Jii)  e  your  most  impor- 
t  pair  of  shoes  with  you 


take  off  for  the  weekend,  or  conceiv- 
ably for  the  rest  of  your  life — 'We'll 
know  more  in  a  few  days'  is  what  you 
said  ten  minutes  ago — and  it  means 
something.  It  means  something  if  you 
go.  It  means  something  if  you  come 
back  pretty  soon,  and  it  means  some- 


when  you 
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thing  else  if  you  stay  there  longer. 
And  it  means  something  if  you  take 
your  brown,  ugly,  scuffed-up,  broken- 
down,  walked-out  walking  shoes  with 
the  extra-wide  toe  box  and  the  fat 
yellow  trail-boot  laces." 

One  of  the  reasons  I  was  drawn  to 


Martin  was  his  ability  to  sometimes 
talk  his  way  out  of  trouble  and,  al- 
most as  often,  back  into  it,  and  then 
to  deny  that  there  had  been  trouble 
in  the  first  place.  He  was  a  short- 
order  orator,  with  a  limited  but  in- 
teresting menu.  He  could  whip  it  up 
and  dish  it  out:  nasty 
sentences,  or  elegant 
and  generous  para- 
graphs, and,  not  infre- 
quently, small,  desper- 
ately seasoned  speeches 
of  uncertain  intent. 
It  was  possible,  I 
thought,  that  we  had 
lived  together  in  his 
Aunt  Susan's  vacant 
apartment  too  long. 
We  had  lived  together 
tor  five  weeks.  And 
that  was  too  short  a 
time  to  think  of  as  so 
long.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  had  lived  to- 
gether, as  he  had  put 
it,  only  a  little  more 
than  a  month,  not 
long  enough  to  know 
how  we  felt,  and  any- 
way it  was  my  parents'  dilemma 
more  than  my  own,  he  suspected, 
that  drew  me  to  leave  behind  what 
mattered  most,  or  ought  to:  him. 

I  had  started  walking  in  college 
and  I'd  kept  on  after  school.  Often, 
on  an  afternoon,  I  hiked  up  the 
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Upper  West  Side,  tor  example,  to- 
ward the  northern  border  of  Central 
Park  and  then  through  Spanish 
I  larlem,  over  ro  Fifth  and  down  Em- 
bassy Row  ro  the  fountain  at  the 
Plaza,  then  along  Fifty-ninth  to 
Broadway,  then  over  to  a  place  near 
John  Jay  where  cops  who  went  to 
school  there  would  sit  around  with 
coffee  and  open  norehooks;  I  found 
them  touching  because  they  seemed 
as  worried  as  they  were  tough,  and 
so,  1  think  I  fancied,  was  [.  I  wore 
the  same  shoes  I  had  worn  in  college 
a  dozen  years  before,  the  welts  of 
which  had  been  restitched,  the  lugs 
replaced  once,  the  laces  three  times. 
The  walking  kept  my  weight  down, 
my  eyes  open,  and  my  endorphins 
up.  I  worked  alone,  in  other  words, 
at  turning  myself  on,  and  why,  Marry 
wondered,  did  I  need  to.' 

"And  you  might  ask  yourself,"  he 
said  next,  after  commenting  on  the 
aesthetic  disgrace  of  my  walking  shoes, 
"why  you  need  to  walk  so  much. 
Charles  Pickens  sometimes  walked 
twenty-five  miles  a  night.  Put  thai  was 
m  London.  And  he  was  neurotic.  It's 
crazy  to  walk  so  much.  And,  anyway, 
he  was  a  genius." 

'"It's  a  dark  and  stormy  night,'"  1 
said,  accurately  it  weather  was  the 
subject. 

"Disraeli,"  he  said. 

1  raised  my  brows  and  said  nothing. 
He  loved  it  when  1  did  that. 

"A  different  writer,"  he  said,  "who  is 
newer,  ever,  confused  with  Dickens." 

"1  newer  read  either  of  them.  The 
stormy  night's  from  a  Peanuts  cartoon." 

He  slowly  shook  his  head,  express- 
ing pity  w  ith  his  wide,  astonished  eyes, 
and  then  disgust  with  his  very  terrific 
broad  mouth.  "Not  even  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities!  Come  on,  Cara." 

"No,"  I  said.  "We  were  supposed  to 
read  it  for  English  in  high  school,  but 
1  saw  the  movie  on  TV.  It  was  a  tar  bet- 
ter thing  than  reading  it." 

"Far,  jar  better  thing.  Come  to  think 
of  it,  there's  a  hell  ot  a  lot  of  walking 
m  that  book." 

"And  there's  probably  an  even 
chance  that  whoever  lived  with  Dick- 
ens didn't  give  him  grief  about  his 
shoes.  Or  even  his  walking,  maybe." 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "1  don't 
know." 

That's  a  "ood  start.  It's  the  third 


thing  you've  admitted  to  not  know- 
ing since  I  unwed  into  Aunt  Susie's 
place."  I  le  was  going  to  ask  me  what 
the  other  two  were,  but  1  was  already 
bending  back  the  upraised  fingers  of 
my  left  hand  with  my  right  forefinger. 
"One:  'Marty,  are  you  sure  the  F  train 
doesn't  stop  at  Bergen  Street?'  Two: 
'1  can  really  take  these  Percodan  with 
a  bottle  and  a  half  of  wine'"' 

"Your  heart  did  not  stop  beating," 
he  said.  "You  felt  like  it  stopped,  but 
it  didn't.  You  fainted  because  you 
hadn't  eaten.  And  your  tooth  was 
abscessed.  And  you  were  tired." 

"And  my  heart  stopped  beating,"  1 
said.  "You  think  I  wouldn't  notice  a 
little  absence  like  that.7  My  own 
heartbeat.'  Marty:  my  own." 

"That  is  so  pedagogical,"  he  said. 

"I'll  be  back  in  a  couple  of  days. 
Or  maybe  a  little  more.  I'll  let  you 
know." 

"You're  driv  ing  on  a  night  like 
this?" 

"Say  it,  Marty." 

"A  fucking  dark  and  stormy  tuck- 
ing night,  Cara." 

"It  is  }:15  of  a  sour  Saturday  after- 
noon," 1  said.  "It'll  hardly  be  night 
when  I  get  there.  And  don't  read  so 
much  into  the  walking  shoes.  I  was 
atraid  you  would." 

"You  were  hoping  I  would,"  he 
said,  beginning  to  look  like  a  sulky, 
adolescent  version  ot  a  thirty-tour- 
year-old  Legal  Aid  attorney  with  no 
parents,  a  generous,  wealthy  aunt 
who  traveled  most  of  every  year,  and 
a  girlfriend  with  exceptional  leg  mus- 
cles who  wrote  cooking  columns  for 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  the  Weh. 

I  kissed  him  on  the  cheek  beside 
his  mouth.  I  kissed  him  on  the  upper 
hp  and  nibbled  it.  I  nibbled  on  the 
lower  lip.  I  squeezed  his  not  entirely 
firm  belly.  "Thank  you  tor  letting  me 
take  her  car,"  I  said. 

"And  thanks  for  sitting  around  to 
wait  and  see  if  you  come  back.'" 

"I  have  to  come  back,"  I  said.  "I'm 
leaving  my  stuff  here  as  hostage. 
And  since  you  live  here  you're  natu- 
rally going  to  be  around  to  see  what  I 
do."  I  couldn't  say  the  part  about 
coming  back  or  not. 

"Great,"  he  said,  "consider  me  con- 
soled." Then  he  said,  "You're  not  leav- 
ing your  terrible  shoes  here,  though. 
I'm  goiny  to  think  about  them." 


His  next  words  would  be- 
night." 

He  opened  his  mouth,  but 
out  the  door. 

My  parents  lived  upstate,  200 
north  ot  the  city,  and  that  was 
I  was  headed  in  Aunt  Susan's 
old,  shiny  dark-green  Mercu 
waddled  softly,  and  you  aimed  it 
than  drove.  I  listened  to  a  Pink 
nti.  ispei  live  until  I  was  on  tin 
isades  Park  \\  ,u  ,  still  tor  much 
length  a  road  that  was  narrow 
handsome,  tended  plantings  th 
ways  made  me  think  ot  1940,  a 
knew  next  to  nothing  about  e 
that  both  my  pa 
had  been  born  in  it 


T, 


II.; 


_y  mothet  was  trying  to  td 
a  funny  story.  I  knew  that  I  was 
ing,  very  slowly,  around  the  kitch 
her  kitchen,  I  kept  teminding  my; 
looking  through  heaps  of  mar 
magazines  and  bills,  examining  n 
on  her  corkboard  over  one  of  the  (I 
ters,  sweeping  salt  or  bread  crum 
garlic  skins  off  a  cutting  boan 
into  my  palm.  1  should  be  looki 
her  face,  I  thought,  to  memorize 
to  understand  its  expression.  I  ou£ 
be  communicating,  with  my  ow 
pression,  so  that  I  was  not  the  ne 
ic  daughter  descending  with  her 
mous  rigidity  into  their — coulc 
still  call  it  middle  age.7  Was  sixt} 
the  middle  ot  anything!  Were  the 
enough  for  me  ro  call  them — at 
behind  their  backs — old? 

"Wait,  Mom.  Wait.  What  did 


say?"  I  said.  "He  left  you  what?' 

"It  was  a  note.  Thumbtackt 
the  whatever  you  call  it  that' 
wood  at  the  top  of  a  door.  The  ja 

"Isn't  that  the  wood  at  the  sid 

"I  think  maybe  it's  also  at  the' 
Anyway — sweetie,  listen — at  the  ' 
of  the  door  to  our  bedroom,  t 
was  a  note  from  your  father.  It 
hanging  there." 

"On  the  jamb,  it  that's  wha 
called.  Is  lintel  a  better  word  f< 
Or  could  it  be  the  architrave?" 

"Sweetie,  don't  be  ridiculous, 
is  about  something  funny.  Ai 
ivas  very  funny.  When  I  told 
so — this  was  later  on — when  I 
him,  he  said,  'What  did  I  call 
The  Rememberer7'  In  fact,' 
mother  said,  "he'd  printed  out,  ' 
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I  e  Reminder  Reminding  You.'  It 
ibout  something  to  pick  up 
i  I  went  to  town.  And  I  told 
'Oh.  I  don't  remember.  I  didn't 
that  clearly.  I  didn't  have  my 
?s  on.'  And  we  looked  at  each 
,  in  this  mutual  silly  tog  of  for- 

Jig  and  nearsightedness,  and  we 
began  to  laugh.  I'm  going  to  re- 
ber  it,  if  I  do  remember  it,  as  our 
Dint  joke  about  getting  . . .  on." 
miled  and  nodded,  but  I  want- 
cry.  I'm  afraid  my  expression 
o. 

'hat,  sweetie?  What's  wrong?" 
nook  my  head  and  smiled  what 
y  once  described  as  my  black- 
v'hite-movie  heroine's  smile:  she 
■s  that  the  last  chance  is  gone, 
le  hero  hasn't  seen  that  yet. 
re  you  having  a  bad  time  with 
Marty?" 

;hrugged.  My  mother  came 
IS  the  kitchen  to  me  and  opened 
rms,  and  I,  who  had  come  to  be 
larbor,  headed  in  and  docked, 
n  her  shoulder  and  arms  around 
/aist  so  that  she  could  wrap  her 
around  my  back  and  hug. 
;r  tending  made  me  brave.  I  said, 
v  is  it  with  Daddy  and  you?" 
/e're  okay,"  she  said.  "His  health 
i  be  better.  I  guess  everyone's 
1  be.  Not  that  he  takes  it  easy." 
lot  the  splitting  wood  thing?" 
le  bought  a  new  ax  by  mail  from 
company  in  New  York.  He  cuts 
of  kindling,  but  he  doesn't  do 
\  cordwood  splitting  anymore." 
e  stepped  back  from  each  other, 
sing  each  other,  as  if  care  were  a 
of  shackling.  She  removed  her 
Ss,  wiped  her  eyes,  smiled,  shook 
j  tead,  and  put  her  glasses  back  on. 
'  magnified  her  very  dark  eyes  and 
;  her  seem  frail.  She  raised  her 
s,  and  I  felt  my  own  go  up  in  re- 
se.  She  was  pretty,  and,  except 
ome  white  streaks,  her  hair  was 
he  light  brown  it  had  been  in  my 
Ihood.  She  was  half  an  inch  taller 
I,  and  she  looked  slender  and 
lg  in  my  father's  Black  Watch- 
I  flannel  shirt  worn  with  the  tails 
ind  the  baggy  sleeves  rolled  up. 
neck  was  a  mess  of  cords  and  wrin- 
skin;  it  was  where  she  looked  old- 
ind  she  saw  me  study  it.  She  lift- 
er chin,  an  instant,  as  if  daring 
o  comment. 


I  said,  "Daddy  sounds — upset. 
Sometimes,  on  the  phone,  he 
sounds  sad.  Would  that  be  a  fair  way 
to  say  it?" 

She  was  pouring  coffee  beans  into 
the  little  grinder,  then  filling  the 
kettle,  taking  a  filter  from  the  drawer 
she  had  always  kept  them  in,  and  I 
suspected  that  all  the  motions  of  this 
routine  provided  her  with  someplace 
to  hide.  When  she  was  done,  she 
turned  to  me. 

"Yes." 

"Yes?" 

"A  fair  way  to  say  it,  as  long  as  you 
aren't  saying  it  to  him.  All  right?  He 
noticed,  suddenly,  that  he's  a  good  dis- 
tance from  young.  He  did  this  before." 

"I  remember.  Forty." 

"No.  That  wouldn't  be  your  fa- 
ther. He  did  it  his  own  way,  which 
was  to  not  even  care  about  turning 
forty.  Or  he  pretended  not  to  care.  If 
he  did,  he  completely  fooled  me.  But 
when  he  turned  forty-one,  he  went 
down  low,  into  his  shoes.  He  was 
miserable  for  months." 

"He  tortured  you,"  I  said. 

"He  did  not  torture  me.  He  was 
unhappy." 

"He  snarled.  He  growled  at  you.  I 
remember,  Mom.  It  was  unbearable." 

"It  was  not  unbearable.  I  bore  it. 
Do  you  say  'bore'  for  that?  I  think  so. 
I  handled  it.  I  dealt  with  it.  It  be- 
came all  right.  You  know,  1  some- 
times still  want  a  cigarette.  If  I  could 
have  a  cigarette  with  this  cup  of  cof- 
fee, I  think  I  would  really  enjoy  it. 
Do  not,  Cara,  open  your  mouth  and 
tell  me  not  to  smoke.  Don't." 

"I'm  becoming  a  pain  in  the  ass 
again." 

"Not  you.  But  don't  manage  me 
right  now,  sweetie,  is  all." 

"Not  me,"  I  said.  I  know  that  I 
blushed.  She  was  able  to  make  me 
blush  more  than  men  could.  She  was 
the  smartest  person  I  knew,  and  Mar- 
ty Gold  was  brilliant.  And  so  was  my 
lather.  My  brother,  Douglas,  was  in 
charge  of  his  own  particle  accelerator 
in  Seattle.  But  Jessica  Terranova  was 
the  champion  at  understanding  di- 
rections that  came  with  complex  ma- 
chines and  at  puzzling  people  out. 
She  had  been  a  social  worker  in  Uti- 
ca,  but  she  could  also,  if  she'd  want- 
ed, have  been  the  head  of,  say,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administral  ion. 


"And  don't,  please,  give  me  a  tip 
about  placing  eggshells  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  coffee  pot  or  anything." 

"That's  a  household-management 
tip  from  a  hundred  years  ago,  Mom.  I 
write  about  cooking.  I  am  being  a 
pain  in  the  ass,  though." 

"You  might  become  one.  You 
came  up  here  with  either  saving  me 
or  saving  Daddy  in  mind.  Or  getting 
saved.  I'm  all  right  about  saving 
someone.  I'm  the  lifeguard  type.  Par- 
ents get  trained  to  do  that.  But  I 
have  to  admit  how  terrible  I  am  at 
getting  saved.  And  you've  got  a 
saving-people  gene  loose  inside  you. 
It's  from  your  father's  father.  He  was 
a  lifeguard  at  Coney  Island.  The  old- 
est, sexiest  lifeguard  of  his  time,  ac- 
cording to  Daddy.  Until  he  was  fired 
for  playing  house  while  someone  al- 
most drowned." 

'"Playing  house'?" 

"I  think  you  know  what  I  mean." 

"Well.  Making  out?  Screwing 
teenage  girls?  Feeling  up  the  over-fifty 
set?  Was  Queen  Victoria  still  alive?" 

"That  would  be  in  England, 
Cara." 

'"It  was  a  dark  and 
~y    stormy  night,'"  I  recited. 


"e  drank  coffee  and  talked  about 
bone  mass  in  middle-aged  women,  and 
then,  just  a  little,  about  living  with 
someone  as  a  way  of  figuring  out 
whether  or  not  to  live  with  them.  The 
family  eyebrows  rose  and  fell,  and  we 
moved  on  from  coffee  to  chilled  ver- 
mouth. I  made  a  marinade  of  white 
wine,  olive  oil,  marjoram,  and  red- 
pepper  flakes  for  the  swordfish  my 
mother  had  defrosted,  and  I  was  cook- 
ing us  a  potato  galette  with  scallions 
and  grated  parmesan  when  my  father 
came  home  from  his  hospital. 

"What  kind  of  job  gets  you  home 
at  nine  at  night?"  he  asked.  "The 
younger  doctors  get  home  on  time. 
To  hell  with  it.  I'm  going  to  retire." 
"Good,"  I  said,  "you're  getting  old." 
"You  sound  like  Mom,"  he  said, 
hugging  me,  kissing  me  on  the 
mouth  and  once  on  eacb  cheek  and 
then  hugging  me  again.  "I'm  glad 
you're  here." 

"Is  something  wrong?" 
"Yes.  My  daughter  grew  up,  my 
son  moved  to  a  different  time  zone, 
my  wife  doesn't  treat  me  with  respect, 
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and  my  physicians'  patients  consis- 
tently refuse  to  send  in  their  stool- 
sample  cards." 

"No  bowel  jokes,"  my  mother 
warned. 

1  lis  five-o'clock  shadow  was  gray- 
white,  and  his  skin  seemed  pale.  1 
thought  I  could  smell  hospital  soap 
on  him,  and  ink,  both  ot  which  1 
probably  imagined.  1  le  spent  most  of 
his  day  with  paper  and  verbal  com- 
plaints. "Sorry  to  be  late,"  he  said. 
"Half  the  staffs  been  sick  or  on  va- 
cation. A  nurse  retired  and  another 
went  into  private  service.  And  we 
have  a  genuine  money  hemorrhage. 
Do  1  have  time  tor  a  drink.'" 

My  mother  pointed  to  the  glass  of 
red  wine  she'd  set  on  the  table. 

He  pointed  to  his  mouth,  and  she 
walked  over  to  kiss  him.  1  le  hugged 
her  and  patted  her  bottom.  They 
stayed  like  that,  and  I  turned  away  to 
work  the  galette  onto  a  dinner  plate 
so  I  could  flip  it  over  back  into  the 
pan.  The  swordfish  steaks  were  in 
the  broiler,  and  I  instructed  myselt 
to  remember  to  buy  them  a  nonstick 
pan  with  ridges  so  they  could  grill  on 
top  of  the  stove. 

"Cara,"  my  father  said,  after  drink- 
ing a  little  of  his  wine,  "what  brings 
our  far-flung  correspondent  home?" 

"It's  been  a  while,  Daddy." 

"True.  But.'" 

"Why  now?" 

"All  right.  Why  now.'  Martin 
Gold,  Esquire,  attorney-at-law?  Is  he 
a  reason.'" 

"Marty's  a  reason." 

"It's  not  working  out  for  you  down 
there,  up  in  the  aunt's  penthouse?" 

"Not  a  penthouse,  Daddy.  Just  a  big 
apartment.  Very  big.  God.  You  could 
have  an  overnight  for  a  Curl  Scout 
troop  in  the  living  room.  The  piano  is 
long  enough  to  use  as  a  tugboat.  1  will 
never  live  like  that  again  in  my  life." 

I  turned  to  see  him  looking  into 
his  wine.  I'd  have  bet  that  be  was 
imagining  me  in  a  bathrobe,  walking 
down  a  long,  carpeted  hall  from  the 
shower  to  a  vast  and  opulent  bed- 
room. He  slowly  shook  his  head. 

"And  Lawyer  Gold?" 

"He's  a  sweetheart,"  I  said.  "Oth- 
erwise, I  wouldn't  have  moved  in 
with  him.  Otherwise,  1  wouldn't 
stay." 

"I'm  sure  that's  true,"  he  said.  "Of 


course,  since  it's  you,  the  fact  of  your 
having  decided  to  move  in  with  him 
could  be  enough  to  force  you  to  stay. 
Il  anyone  were  to  try  to  analyze  any- 
one else,  or  understand  their  motiva- 
tions, et  cetera.  Instead  ot  shutting 
up  and  drinking  their  wine."  He 
took  a  sip. 

Because  my  mother  hadn't  shut 
bun  up  while  she  was  making  the 
salad,  1  knew  that  she  was  thinking 
something  similar.  So,  ot  course,  was 
I.  We  drank  the  jug  wine  that  tasted 
like  mothballs  in  vinegar  and  we  ate 
swordfish,  galette,  and  green  salad, 
and  there  was  a  lot  of  banter  I  was 
happy  to  hear  again  from  my  par- 
ents. My  father  looked  weary  but  un- 
defeated, and,  as  be  stood,  he 
seemed  powerful  again.  I  became  so 
tired  from  the  drive,  and,  1  suppose, 
from  what  had  set  me  traveling,  and, 
more  than  likely,  from  being  there 
and  with  them  and  feeling — there 
w  as  no  other  word  for  it — safe,  that  I 
thought  1  would  sleep  where  I  sat. 
You  came  home,  at  my  age,  to  work 
on  behalf  ot  your  parents  or  to  let  go 
ot  what  you  gripped  and  steered 
while  you  were  away  from  them.  Not 
knowing  precisely  what  had  really 
brought  me,  I  closed  my  eyes  and  let 
my  hands  go  loose,  and  they  acted  as 
it  it  were  twenty  years  before,  march- 
ing me  to  the  stairs,  so 
thai  I  would  go  to  bed. 
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don't  remember  dreams,  though 
I  did  waken  several  times,  and  each 
time  1  thought  I  heard  them  whis- 
pering, first  downstairs  and  then  in 
their  bedroom  .it  the  other  end  of 
the  hall.  I  heard  no  specific  words, 
but  I  woke  on  Sunday  morning  to  re- 
member with  certainty  that  their 
conversations  had  been  about  me. 

What  woke  me  was  the  high, 
loud,  ragged  voice  of  Stanley  Sobris- 
ki — I  knew  it  at  once — as  he  called 
to  my  father,  who  probably  stood 
two  feet  away  from  him,  as  if  they 
were  separated  by  half  of  the  hayheld 
back  behind  the  house  that  Sobriski 
paid  my  parents  in  order  to  cut  and 
bale  tor  bis  dairy  herd.  "Honest  ta 
God,  Docta  Terranova,  I'm  gonna 
pay  every  penny.  Honest  ta  God!" 

I  was  glad  for  the  hubbub,  because 
ii  kept  me  from  reexamining  my  child- 
hood room  and  permitting  or  even  re- 
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quiring a  sentimentality  I  had  n 
tience  for.  I  was  too  old  foi  it,  ai 
were  my  parents.  And  Stanley  Sci 
ki,  1  knew,  was  behind  in  his  payn 
again.  He  lived  five  or  six  miles 
the  road  and  across  a  county  higl 
on  a  steep  hillside  where  he  kept 
my  father  had  described  as  a  tilted 
on  which  the  cattle  stood  crooked 
gra  e  and  where  the  mire  and  sti 
the  barnyard  bad  entered  the  batt 
small  farmhouse  where  his  tiny 
and  illiterate  son — he  somehow 
kept  him  from  school  and  raised) 
as  an  agricultural  laborer — lived  it 
cycle  of  debt  and  failure  that  ch< 
terized  so  many  little  upstate  tan 

When  I  had  showered  and  dn 
and  come  downstairs,  my  father 
Stanley  were  gone  from  the  hou; 
small  bottle  ot  Scotch  stood  or 
kitchen  table,  where  it  caught 
morning  light  and  glowed  am 
There  was  a  green-and-red  stripec 
bon  tied  at  its  neck.  I  thought  of 
ley  Sobriski's  little  wife,  in  a  srr 
dark  kitchen,  tying  the  bow.  My  n 
er  stared  at  it  from  where  she  sto 
the  sink,  with  a  spatula  in  her  ha]  >  ' 

"Are  you  making  pancakes?" 

"No.  Would  you  like  some?" 

"What  are  you  cooking?" 

"Nothing,"  she  said.  "Why?" 

I  pointed  at  the  spatula. 

"Oh.  Oh,  I  think  I  picked  it  u{  i 
cause  it  was  the  nearest  weapc 
thought  they  were  going  to  ha  « 
fight.  Your  father  kept  rubbinf 
arm,  it  got  so  bad  between  them. 

"What's  wrong  with  his  arm?" 

"It's  where  people  his  age 
themselves  when  their  hearts- 
angina,  sweetie.  It  radiates  from) 
chest.  You  know." 

"Daddy?" 

"You  push  a  hospital  against 
tide  all  day,  that's  what  happ 
The  tension  gets  to  your  heart, 
father  had  the  same  thing." 

"I  knew  I  was  right  to  be  worri 

"Well,  of  course  it's  right  tc 
worried." 

The  structure  of  her  face  colla] 
then,  into  vertical  lines,  horizol  S 
wrinkles,  loose  flesh,  red  skin, 
those  eyes  that  her  glasses  seeme 
times  to  enlarge  so  grotesquely.  I 
absolutely  not  a  word  in  mind  i 
which  to  comfort  her,  or  comfort 
self,  or  simply  break  the  silence 
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mi  to  harden  and  to  separate  us. 
.■'as  alone  on  her  side  of  it,  I 
■ied,  sensing  her  loss  of  him  and 
in  ginning  of  a  fierce,  long  loneli- 
slAnd  then  it  all  fell  back  into 
m,  and  she  was  my  powerful 
pl  r.  But  I  had  seen  who  she  was 
M  she  was  in  her  privacy.  She 
itl  be  far  from  pleased  that  I  had. 
:l  shook  her  head.  "He's  lucky  I 
in  take  him  apart  with  my  spatu- 
lile  said,  tossing  it  into  the  sink, 
jmmley's  not  paying?"  I  asked  her. 
tip's  bringing  the  half  a  bottle  of 
li'.ie  Walker  Red.  And  honest- 
md,  Docta  Terranova,  this  year 
nloing  to  pay.  Just  forgive  him  for 
Baying  over  the  last  three  years 
M'X  him  start  cutting  today.  You 
a  what  he's  like." 
J|:'s  a  deadbeat,"  I  said, 
tip  is." 

Bid  Daddy's  a  pussycat." 

nntil  he  told  Stanley  about 

■  business  practices,  and  Stan- 
■id  then  how  come  he's  driving 
"  ospital  into  the  ground  and 
■body  who  goes  there  gets  sicker 
■count  of  Daddy  not  buying  the 

■  sary  equipment,  and  your  fa- 
il rabbed  his  arm  and  started  that 
■low  city-Italian  muttering  he 
e(vhen  he's  crazy  with  anger." 
■he  having  some  kind  of  attack?" 

■  he's  dead  next  time  we  see 

■  -hen  probably  he  was." 

lou're  so  tough,"  I  said,  watching 
|jep  her  face  composed, 
■mat's  where  you  get  it  from, 
lie." 

f'j vould  like  a  fried-egg  sandwich, 
le,"  I  said.  "On  pulpy  white 
1:,  please,  with  ketchup." 
laall  I  make  more  coffee?" 
think  chocolate  milk,"  I  said. 
It  she  didn't  go  to  the  refrigera- 
l  r  eggs.  She  wore  dark  clogs  and 
I  wn  faded  jeans  and  a  different 
|— Stewart,  I  think  was  the 
I — of  his  long-tailed  flannel 
that  was  open  enough  for  me 
e  how  the  edges  of  her  breasts 
gone  crepey.  It  was  like  old 
s,  I  thought,  her  exposed  like 
and  me  noticing.  I  remembered 
smooth  her  chest  had  looked, 
tight  her  breasts  had  seemed  to 
vhen  I  was  trying,  through 
:r  and  manipulation,  to  coerce 
wn  to  grow.  She  leaned  against 


the  stove  and  yoked  her  hand's  web- 
bing, from  thumb  to  forefinger, 
against  her  own  throat,  as  if  com- 
pelling herself  to  stand  still.  She 
said,  "I  worry  about  him  every  day.  I 
don't  think  there  are  any  hours  any- 
more when  I  don't  worry  about  him. 
And  I  know  he's  the  same  about  me. 
It's  so  stupid.  We're  together  so 
much,  and  you  know  what  we  do? 
We  worry  about  each  other  dying 
and  the  other  ending  up  alone.  So 
we  do  that,  and  of  course  it  creeps 
into  the  being  together.  Every  time 
there's  light,  we  make  it  dark.  We 
admitted  it  one  night.  He  got  home 
on  time,  and  we  drank  too  much 
wine  with  dinner  and  we  said  things. 
These  aren't  things  you  and  Marty 
Gold  would  be  saying,  I  hope." 

I  shook  my  head.  She  didn't  see  me. 

"This  is  precisely  what  I  made  my- 
self promise  I  wouldn't  say  to  you  when 
you  told  us  you  were  coming  home." 

"It's  why  I  came." 

"Sweetie,  that's  terrible.  You 
shouldn't  have  to  come  home  like 
we're  dying  and  you  need  to  comfort 
us  and  see  to  our  medication.  You 
ought  to  be  able  to  come  home  be- 
cause life  is  miserable  for  you."  She 
put  her  hand  on  her  mouth,  and 
then  she  laughed.  It  was  real  laugh- 
ter, and  I  enjoyed  hearing  it. 

"I'm  a  little  miserable,"  I  said. 

"Good  girl,"  she  said.  "Thank  you." 

I  nodded,  and  then  she  did.  "So  I 
can't  help,"  I  said. 

"You  always  help.  Come  be  here 
with  us  once  in  a  while.  That's  love- 
ly. There's  no  real  helping  what  I'm 
talking  about.  It's  like  the  ocean, 
only  slower.  It  comes  in." 

"We  need  Grandpa  Terranova,  if 
we  could  pry  him  away  from  the 
hotsy-totsy  girls  at  Coney  Island." 

My  father,  coming  into  the  kitch- 
en, said,  "Why?" 

"Tide's  up,"  my  mother  said. 
"How  are  the  local  relationships?" 

"He  didn't  punch  me  out  when  I 
insulted  him.  So  I'm  still  the  lord  of 
the  manor." 

"And  he  hates  us,"  my  mother  said. 

"That  he  does.  But  it's  always  like 
that  if  somebody  depends  on  your  fa- 
vors for  feeding  his  family.  They  always 
hate  you  if  they  need  you  to  be  good 
to  them.  And  I  was  trying  to  be  bad" 

"Did  you  fire  him,  Daddy?  Or 
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whatever  you  Jo  to  tenant  farmers. 
Is  he  a  tenant  tanner.'" 

He  shook  his  hi«  head.  He  wore 
an  old  crewneck  sweater  of  a  pecu- 
liar mud-green  color  that  made  the 
skin  of  his  face  and  even  his  wrists 
and  fingers  look  gray.  1  watched  my 
mother's  dark  eyes  on  him.  "Nothing 
that  grand,"  he  said.  "1  le's  supposed 
to  pay  us  a  tew  dollars  a  hale. 
Windrows,  they  call  them  now: 
those  giant  wheels  of  hay  they  wrap 
in  white  plastic  and  litter  the  world 
with  after  they  unwrap  them  for  the 
herd.  He's  supposed  to  make  it 
grow" — he  gestured  toward  the  large 
field  hehind  the  house — "without 
putting  toxic  chemicals  into  the 
groundwater." 

"He  hasn't  paid  in  years,"  my  moth- 
er said.  "So  we  decided,  since  we 
weren't  making  anything  on  the  field 
anyway,  we'd  just  as  soon  do  without 
his  tractor  going  hack  and  forth  all  day 
on  the  way  to  and  from  the  field.  And 
God  knows  what  kind  of  deadly  stuff 
he's  put  into  the  ground.  Let's  have  it 
quiet  again,  we  thought.  That's  what 
Daddy  told  him  this  morning,  when 
he  came  with  his  little  bottle  of 
whiskey  and  his  excuses 
about  paying." 
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.y  father  sat  to  drink  the  cof- 
fee my  mother  offered,  hut  he  only 
held  the  cup  in  the  air,  away  from 
the  saucer  hut  also  away  from  his 
mouth.  "1  told  him  he  could  take  any 
bales  he'd  cut  last  year,  hut  that  I 
didn't  want  him  cutting  any  more." 

"So  he's  gone?"  I  asked,  sipping 
coffee  I  didn't  want. 

"No,  he's  up  there,  being  sly.  He'll 
take  any  bales  he  finds,  tor  sure.  And 
maybe  he'll  cut  more.  It's  a  fine  sum- 
mer day.   I'm   trying  to  decide 
whether  I  want  to  drive  around  and 
hike  across  from  the  access  road  just 
to  catch  him  in  the  act." 
"No,"  my  mother  said. 
"No?"  he  said.  "Why  not?" 
"Because  it's  Sunday,  and  Cara's 
home,  and  I'd  just  as  soon  you  didn't 
throw  an  embolism  or  blow  your  heart 
through  your  chest  and  spoil  her  week- 
end with  us." 

"Medical  talk,"  he  said  to  me,  jerk- 
ing his  thumb  at  her.  "Ask  her  what  an 
embolism  is." 

"Not  me,"  I  said.  "1  don't  want  to 


know.  Anyway,  it  you  kick  off,  1  won't 
he  ahle  to  solicit  your  advice." 

1  le  leaned  hack  in  his  chair  and  put 
the  coffee  down. 

My  mother  said,  "Did  you  really 
want  eggs'" 

1  shook  my  head. 

"Bet  ause  you  do  l< » >k  \  er^  pale," 
she  said. 

"Mi  imm] ,  I  ne\  ei  gel  pale." 

"Are  you  sick'"  my  father  asked. 
"Are  you — " 

He  waited  for  me  to  supply  him 
with  words:  Loveless.  Pregnant.  Fet- 
tered by  despair. 

"I'm  not  sure,"  I  said,  "about  living 
with  Marty  too  much  longer." 

"Is  that  a  dilemma?"  my  father 
asked. 

"You  mean  a  choice  I  can't 
make?" 

He  shrugged.  "I  don't  know  what  I 
mean,"  he  said.  "I  never  lived  with 
anybody  except  your  mother.  She 
didn't — "  He  looked  up.  "Yes,  you 
did,"  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"You  told  me  no,  but  I  always 
wondered  about  the  Frenchman.  A 
hockey  pro,  a  semi-professional 
hockey  player?  In  Utica.  Before  us. 
Le-something.  Lehlanc." 

"Latleur,"  she  said. 

"Mommy." 

"We  never  lived  together  in  the 
same  apartment  or  house  or  any- 
thing." She  looked  pleased  by  her 
recollection.  "I  told  you  the  truth." 

He  said,  "But  you  maybe  also  lied 
a  little?" 

Her  neck  was  red.  She  shook  her 
head.  "Don't  he  silly,"  she  said.  "His 
family  had  a  camp  up  north,  in  the 
Adirondacks,  near  one  of  the  lakes. 
We  stayed  there  a  couple  of  times." 
She  turned  to  look  out  the  kitchen 
window.  My  father  and  I  were  staring 
at  her  shoulders  and  buttocks  and 
hack.  I  wondered  what  he  was  think- 
ing while  I  considered  how  she  might 
have  lain  beneath  a  broad,  tall  hock- 
ey player  who,  even  as  they  celebrat- 
ed his  power,  was  losing  his  career. 

1  thought  of  Marty  as  he  sat  in  his 
plaid  hoxer  shorts  and  knee-length 
businessman's  socks  studying  the  laws 
ot  New  York  State  while  he  dressed 
to  go  to  one  of  two  courtrooms  where 
he  waited  to  be  necessary  to  people 
who  were  poor  and  accused.  He  was  a 
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lovely  man,  and  bright,  and  h 
done  his  share  of  scuffling  i 
tougher  precincts  of  the  city, 
going  to  write  a  column,  1  tin 
when  I  got  back,  about  pastd 
tanesca.  It  was  a  fall  or  winter! 
hut  it  would  have  to  do  tor  earh 
mer.  I  wanted,  just  then,  to  wril 
ly  about  the  food  of  people  who| 
as  close  to  the  bone  as  Stank 
briski,  and  cooks  consulting  m 
umn  would  learn  "whore's  pas 
garlic  and  capers,  tomatoes,  N 
olives  and  anchovy  fillets,  on 
and  red-pepper  flakes.  Witq 
tanesca,  you  think  you're  getti 
everyday  sauce,  but  then  you' 
prised. 

The  intensity  of  the  silence  be 
my  parents  increased.  When  my 
er  said,  "He  was  a  nice  boy.  H 
gentle,  which  you  wouldn't  e 
when  you  looked  at  him,"  and 
my  father  turned  toward  her  hu 
nothing,  I  excused  myself  and 
upstairs  for  my  walking  shoes.  I  brj 
my  teeth  and  came  down  to  an 
ty  kitchen  in  which  dishes  left 
table,  and  chairs  pulled  away  tr< 
suggested  interruptions  and  ne 
ties.  I  put  a  banana  in  the  hip  r. 
of  my  jeans,  and  I  went  out  the 
door,  past  Wellingtons  that  lean 
ward  one  another  and  rain  js 
heavy  on  their  hooks,  to  walk 
the  back  field  that  had  put  Stanl 
briski  into  debt  and  my  fathe 
such  discomfort.  I  hadn't  walked 
this  field  for  years — across  the  mi 
ground  on  its  way  down  into  a 
and  then  up,  across  more  marsh 
then  higher,  quite  steeply,  unt 
gr<  >und  hardened  and  curved  to  a 
of  plateau  that  went  on  for  aci 
the  hedgerow  that  marked  the  e 
my  parents'  holding. 

It  was  wet  walking  at  first, 
didn't  mind.  My  shoes  were  w 
proofed,  and  because  I  was  wej  Ktf 
them  I  felt  canny  and  adeqi 
When  I  was  a  girl,  I  used  to  f 
the  stream  down  to  a  basin  o 
where  1  had  dammed  the  flow 
had  created  my  own  small  lal 
was  important  to  call  it  my 
and  my  father  had  agreed  t)] 
could,  it  I  made  a  spillway  wit 
fieldstone  dam  that  would  direc 
slow  trickle  away  from  the  1 
edge  ot  their  gardens  below!  i 
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Ilia.  Then  I  was  across  the  marsh- 
>i  and  walking  against  the  steep- 
of  the  hill.  I  could  hear  my 
I  ths,  and  I  realized  that  I  had 
d  my  breathing  into  something 
e  familiar  rhythm  of  Marty  and 
is  we  panted  together  on  his 
irous  aunt's  walnut  sleigh  bed. 
! ell ,  didn't  you  get  to  me,  I  said 
to  Marty. 

And  aren't  you  surprised,  I 
*      heard  as  if  in  his  voice. 

he  slope  of  the  hill  must  have 
interrupting  the  sound  that  I  sud- 
y  heard  when  I  was  walking  al- 
:  on  the  level,  forcing  my  way 
jgh  the  tall,  tender  grass  that  had 
n  higher  than  my  elbows.  I  saw 
a  man — Stanley  Sobriski,  I  was 
in,  hunched  and  round  with  mus- 
taut  with  purpose,  on  top  of  his 
tractor — was  cutting  hay.  The 
as  spun  clean  and  powerfully,  and 
rass  was  flung  behind  him  with  a 
organized  heaviness.  I  thought  of 
ather,  rubbing  his  left  arm  as  he 
Stanley  argued  about  the  word 
ti  and  the  word  broken.  I  thought 
ich  man  feeling  the  certainties 
surpassed  their  words:  Stanley  the 
gers  of  his  bony  cattle,  and  the 
,  growing  unavailable,  that  was  all 
he  in  his  debt  could  rely  upon  to 
en  the  debt;  and  my  father  feeling 
is  chest  and  arm  the  sense,  I  had 

of  being  crushed. 
:anley  saw  me  as  I  stood  in  the  tall, 
it  grass,  and  he  did  something  ter- 
He  had  been  cutting  in  rows  that 
or  less  followed  the  contours  of 
hill.  Seeing  me,  he  had  slowed, 
then  he'd  sped  up.  He  drove  to- 
il me  against  the  grain  of  the  hill- 
violating  the  shape  the  swaths 
lid  have  made.  He  tore  the  field 
t  as  he  drove  to  me.  It  was  a  de- 
cent, a  punishing  of  the  order  that 
nated  from  the  farmhouse  to  the 
ers'  field.  And  it  frightened  me. 
e  stopped  the  tractor  a  safe — you 
d  even  say  a  polite — distance  from 
and  he  left  the  motor  idling.  He 
ed  that  way  awhile,  his  head  back, 
he  were  smelling  the  stink  of  diesel 
or  something  else  in  the  air,  while 
abated  into  the  late-morning  sun. 
illy,  he  shut  the  tractor  off  and 
e  down  the  slope  through  the  grass, 
ch  came  almost  to  his  shoulders. 


He  stood  before  me,  his  curly  red  hair 
stippled  with  bits  of  stem  and  leaf,  his 
white  teeth  exposed  in  what  he  might 
have  thought  of  as  a  smile. 

"I  ain't  seen  you  for  a  long  time,"  he 
shouted,  though  we  were  only  a  few 
feet  apart.  He  wore  a  stained  rust-col- 
ored cotton  shirt,  its  sleeves  rolled 
high.  Bits  of  grass  were  tangled  in  the 
light  hairs  on  his  forearms.  "Honest  ta 
God,  you  grew  up  good." 

I  said,  "Hi,"  and  then  said  what  I 
thought,  and  what  I  thought  I  perhaps 
shouldn't  say.  But  I  was  thinking  of 
my  father  and  the  pressure  in  his  chest. 
I  was  thinking  of  my  mother's  face 
when  it  fell.  I  said,  "Are  you  supposed 
to  be  cutting  hay  here  anymore,  Mr. 
Sobriski?" 

"He  sent  you?" 

I  shook  my  head.  Then  I  decided 
to  say,  "Never  mind  who  sent  me, 
please.  Are  you?" 

"Am  I  what,  Miss  Landlord?" 

"Supposed  to  be  cutting?" 

His  eyes  shifted  from  side  to  side, 
not  engaging  mine.  They  were  cruel, 
like  a  clown's,  when  they  finally  fell 
upon  my  face  and  locked  still,  and  he 
smiled  without  pleasure.  "Sure.  He  said, 
your  old  man  said:  'Go  up  there  and  fin- 
ish it  off.'  'At's  all  I'm  doin'  here.  I'll  be 
outa  here,  a  couple  hours,  you  won't 
know  you  saw  me.  Whaddya  say?" 

"I  think  what  I  should  say  is  no.  So: 
no,  Mr.  Sobriski.  My  parents  don't 
want  you  cutting  on  their  property."  I 
thought  I  sounded  pompous.  I  thought 
I  sounded  arrogant.  I  thought  of  his 
wife  in  their  dark  kitchen. 

"It's  always  money  with  you 
people,"  he  said,  finally  looking  at 
me.  He  didn't  seem  to  me,  anymore, 
to  be  a  clown.  He  looked  like  a  man 
who  was  going  to  punch  someone.  I 
was  one  of  you  people ,  and  you  people 
were  the  ones  who  needed  a  little 
smacking  around,  and  that's  why  I 
jumped  and  gave  a  timid  little  hic- 
cup of  fear  as  his  hands  came  out 
very  quickly  to  seize  my  shoulders.  I 
felt  his  fingers  against  the  bone. 
"Payments.  Installments.  Due  tomor- 
row, due  today,  kindly  remit.  Kindly 
fucking  remit." 

He  worked  the  right  shoulder 
backward,  then  forward,  then  back- 
ward  again.  He  did  the  same  with 
the  left.  I  tried  to  pull  away  from 
him,  but  of  course  1  couldn't.  He  was 
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powerful,  and  his  bulk  was  immov- 
able. He  was  going  to  set  me  down 
in  the  tall  grass,  where  we'd  be  invis- 
ible, and  he  was  going  to  furrow  and 
reap.  Instead  of  practicing  one  of  the 
veteran  city  woman's  surefire  maneu- 
vers of  self-defense — keys  (back  on 
my  girlhood  bureau)  extended  be- 
tween the  knuckles  of  the  clenched 
hand;  swift  knee  to  the  groin;  finger 
in  the  eye  and  not  relenting  no  mat- 
ter what  until  the  eyeball's  out  of  its 
socket;  knuckles  of  second  and  third 
finger,  repeatedly,  hard  into  the  lar- 
ynx; high-pitched  scream  tor  assis- 
tance; stab  at  the  heart  with  an  un- 
peeled  banana — I  closed  my  eyes 
and  1  choked  back  my  weeping. 

He  let  go  of  my  shoulders,  and  I 
heard  the  grass  whisper  against  him,  so 
I  opened  my  eyes.  It  was  my  mother,  of 
course,  holding  before  her  with  both 
hands  what  seemed  to  be  a  smallish 
ax  with  a  long  steel  head.  That,  1 
guessed,  would  be  my  father's  new  kin- 
dling ax. 

She  said,  in  what  1  suppose  was  the 
toughest  voice  of  Utica,  New  York, 
"You  want  to  tight,  Stanley?  You  want 
to  try  something  with  my  kid?" 

"Hi,  Mommy." 

"What  did  you  think  you  were 
doing?" 

"No,"  1  said,  "1  was  just  walking." 

"We'll  talk  about  that,"  she  said,  as 
she  had  so  many  times  in  my  child- 
hood when  I  had  trespassed  or  strayed 
and  had  needed  her  help. 

"Hey,  missus,"  Stanley  said,  "honest 
ta  God,  I  was  just — 1  think  1  lost  my 
composza.  This  morning  with  the  doc- 
tor, that  was  bad  for  everybody.  But 
no  harm  intended,  unnerstand?" 

"I'm  going  to  the  state  police,"  my 
mother  said.  "We're  going.  We're  fil- 
ing a  report  on  you.  Attempted — "  and 
she  couldn't  say  the  word.  "I'll  go  to  the 
sheriff  too.  I  won't  leave  you  alone  af- 
ter this."  She  lifted  the  ax,  as  if  she 
expected  him  to  jump  and  run. 

He  did  neither.  He  looked  at  her 
and  then  at  me.  He  lifted  his  face  so 
that  his  nostrils  were  pointed  toward 
us.  He  breathed  in  deeply,  as  if  he 
could  distinguish  our  scent,  on  the 
breezes  in  the  field,  from  the  smell  of 
mowed  hay  or  diesel  fumes.  He 
turned  and  walked  through  the  grass, 
wl Vch  closed  behind  him,  and  then 
h       is  on  his  blue  tractor,  and  then 


he  was  driving — still  mowing,  tear- 
ing the  field  apart — as  he  went  to- 
ward the  access  road  at 
the  tar  western  edge. 


I 


sal  down  where  I'd  stood.  My 
mother  sat  beside  me,  her  eyes  closed, 
her  head  shaking  a  little,  though  she 
didn't  weep. 

"You  were  going  to  chop  up  weeds.'" 
"I  took  the  ax  with  me  because  I 
thought  maybe  it  he  couldn't  find  his 
new  toy,  he'd  skip  cutting  kindling  we 
don't  need.  What  we  need  is  for  him 
to  rest." 

"What  were  you  coming  out  here 
for?" 

"1  wanted  to  talk  with  you.  You  had 
that  look  you  used  to  get  as  a  kid,  all 
taut  lips  and  grim  eyes:  Cara  moving 
toward  something  inadvisable.  I  want- 
ed to  talk  to  you  before  you  got  there." 

"I  didn't  know  you  saw  me,"  1  said. 
"It  was  just  a  walk.  I  was  trying  to  fig- 
ure things  out.  That  was  all  it  was  " 

She  let  her  breath  out  noisily.  She 
fiddled  with  a  leather  thong  attached 
to  the  handle  of  the  ax.  "Things  with 
Marty  Gold?" 

"Him.  Daddy.  You.  What  kind  of 
food  stuff  I  should  write  about  when  I 
get  back.  I  wasn't  looking  for  trouble. 
God,  he  was  so  angry.  I  think  he  would 
have  done  it." 

"I  think  he  would  have  done  it," 
she  said.  "That,  and  stealing  hay, 
maybe  watching  Daddy  have  a  heart 
attack — what  else  could  he  have  done? 
But  what  about  Daddy  and  me — what 
you  were  trying  to  figure  out." 

"How  to  handle  missing  you." 

"Come  home  more.  Or  we  could 
visit  you  down  there.  It  might  be  good 
if  I  could  get  him  out  of  town  more 
often." 

"Not  that  kind  of  missing,"  I  said. 
"The  kind  where  you  miss  people  sort 
of  in  advance.  While  they're  still 
around." 

She  ran  her  finger  along  the  pale 
wood  of  the  ax  handle.  She  shook  her 
head  and  said,  "That."  She  hefted  the 
ax,  then  set  it  down  on  the  crushed 
grass.  "No,"  she  said,  "I  don't  know 
anything  smart  about  that  kind.  No." 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  don't  either." 

We  sat  in  the  clearing  we'd  made 
with  our  bodies,  surrounded  by  high 
grass,  while  the  sun  rose  to  noon.  Bird- 
song  came  in,  and  the  hunting  cry — 


that  halt- whispered  menace 
hawk  too  high  to  be  seen. 

"I'm  Ix-tting  th.it  you  didn't 
your  place,"  tin  mother  said, 
right?  So  you'd  have  someplace 
back  to?" 

I  smiled  for  her  certainty. 
"You'll  leave  him,"  she  sai 
glasses  were  off,  and  she  was  ru 
her  eves.  She  looked  up,  and  eac 
knew  she  was  exposed  to  the  ot| 
"But  we  do  slop  leaving  the] 
said.  I  untied  each  yellow  lac- 
then  tied  each  knot  again. 

"Well,  of  course."  She  replace  ^ 
glasses. 
"Of  course 

She  stood,  a  little  stiffly,  holdir 
ax  at  her  side,  and  she  reached  dov 
my  hand.  I  pulled  against  her  tos 
Her  grip  was  dry  and  powerful, 
then  we  get  all  the  scaring  we  a 
were  right  to  be  scared  of,"  she  s;^; 


jNVE! 
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Ploughshares,  STORY,  Esquire)  offers  manuscript  cri- 
tique, editing,  private  tutorials  on  short  stories, 
novels,  and  literary  non-fiction.  (4 1  5)  346-4 1  I  5 
http://narrativemagazine.org 

GHOSTWRITER  will  turn  your  idea  into  pub- 
lishable  autobiography,  novel,  screenplay,  business 
history.  Ironclad  confidentiality.  Dr.  AF  Shaker- 
(450)  922-0 1 72;  afshaker@aol.com;  www. word- 
stead. com 

WRITER  AT  WORK:  Humor,  essays,  advice, 
fresh  weekly,  www.davidbouchier.com 

AWARD-WINNING  editor/ghostwriter  helps 
make  your  ideas,  manuscripts,  shine. 
(954)  429-9373 

BECOME  A  PUBLISHED  AUTHOR.  Quali- 
ty subsidy  publisher  accepting  manuscripts. 
(800)  695-9599 

PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK  IVY  HOUSE 
PUBLISHING  GROUP.  All  subjects  considered  by 
leading  independent  publisher.  (800)  948-2786, 

www.ivyhousebooks.com 


MERCHANDISE 


WWW.COMMIEWEAR.COM:  Left-leaning 
T-shirts  with  meaning. 

WWW.PERMANENTFEDERALEYEBALL.COM 

CONTEMPT  FOR  THE  CONTEMPTIBLE: 

www.GreedWear.com 


ORGANIZATIONS 


HOW  FREE  IS  FREEDOM  OF  THOUGHT  TO- 
DAY? (888)  950-MIND  www.cognitiveliberty.org 


PUBLICATIONS 


THE  NEW  WORD  IN  PARIS,  from  the 
renowned  expat  arts  collective.  Art.  Literature. 
Politics,  www.kilometerzero.org 

UNORTHODOX  EROTICA,  Catalog  $2 
Synergy  Book  Service,  POB  8,  Flemington,  NJ 
08822.  (908)  782-7 1 0 1,  sallymiller.com 


SPANKING  EROTICA  WITH  PERSONALITY 

In  "The  Spanking  Bodyguard"  a  sexy,  spoiled  girl 
pushes  her  handsome  bodyguard's  burtons  until 
he  turns  her  over  his  knee.  30  min.  video  $29.95 
(DVD  $39.95)  Color  video  brochure  catalog  $5. 
Shadow  Lane-H,  P.O.  Box  I9I0,  Studio  City,  CA 
9  I  6  I  4-09  1 0.  Our  online  members  section  is 
stuffed  with  spanking  features,  fiction,  and  secure 
personal  ads!  www.shadowlane.com 


LITERARY  WRITING  ON  BASEBALL? 

You  bet!  EFQ  is  an  intelligent,  quirky,  iconoclas- 
tic, funny,  and  opinionated  journal  for  people 
who  enjoy  great  writing  ana  truly  love  baseball. 
$22.507Year  (4  issues)  Sample  Copy  $7.95 

Please  add  $8  for  Canada  or  Mexico,  $15  for  Overseas 

Fiction  •  Poetry  •  History  •  Commentary 
Drama  •  Humor  •  Book  Reviews 


Subscribe  online  at  www.efqreview.com 
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PO  Box  14385 


Ids  Quarterly" 

view'    Dept  HRP 
St  Paul,  MN  55114 


or  call 
;8-5-ELYSIA 


REAL  ESTATE 


AFFORDABLE  PARADISE:  Southwest  Flori- 
da real  estate.  Information  packet:  Jim  Mulligan, 
Prudential  Realty,  (94 1 )  456-3034 


SCHOOLS  &  EDUCATION 


DEPT.  OF  EDUC.  GESTAPO  TACTICS 

Scaring  elderly,  low-income  citizens  into  paying 
on  bogus,  non-verifiable  loans.  Contact: 
track  I  776@yahoo.com 

IS  UNIVERSITY  OF  MIAMI,  FLORIDA 

providing  a  safe  haven  for  terrorists?  Get  the  facts: 
track76@usa.com 


STOCKS 


SALOMON  SMITH  BARNEY'S  FRAUD!! 

http://www.geocities.com/track  I  776 


TRAVEL  &  TOURISM 


CHILE  &  PATAGONIA  by  Land  and  Sea 

Fjords,  hot  springs,  volcanoes,  forests,  penguins, 
dolphins,  and  rich  cultural  heritage.  Individuals 
and  small  groups.  Tailor-made  Tours. 

www.austral-adventures.com 
tours@austral-adventures.com 

KEY  WEST,  FLORIDA:  SPIRITKEYS,  SPIR- 
ITUAL INTEGRATION  RETREATS  Programs 
to  develop  a  clearer  spiritual  identity:  dolphin  en- 
counters, past-life  regression,  sacred  art,  yoga,  psy- 
chic readings,  massage,  divination,  and  ceremonial 
circles  guide  you  to  a  transformed,  personally  au- 
thentic spiritual  practice.  Local  experienced  and  li- 
censed professionals  and  practitioners  facilitate. 
www.spiritkeys.com  (800)  528-5432 

WWW.FREIGHTERCRUISES.COM  Choose 
from  a  variety  of  passenger  cargo  liners  and  tramp 
steamers. 

FREIGHTER  CRUISES  Deluxe,  exotic,  inex- 
pensive. TravLtips  Association,  P.O.  Box  580-2 1 8B I, 
Flushing,  NY  11358.  (800)  872-8584  or 
www.travltips.com  email:  info@travltips.com 


WEBSITES 


INSTITUTE  OF  INTIMATE  WISDOM 

Sensual  Resources  for  Spiritual  People 
www.intimatewisdom.com 

GET  A  REAL  EDUCATION  See  www  left- 
right.com;  www.writinginsights.com 

WWW.PHILOSOPHICALSOCIETY.COM 

You  decide  how  good  it  is. 

ECONOMIC  DEMOCRACY  at  WWW.PROUr.ORG 
Learn  about  PROgressive  Utilization  Theory. 

PESTICIDES  THREATEN  CALIFORNIA'S 

wildest  river,  one  of  the  world's  most  important  salmon 
streams.  You  can  help.  www.SmithRiverProject.org 


CLASSIFIED 


PERSONAL  SERVICES 


NEUROTICA  Fantasy.  Fecish  No  limits  Provoca- 
tive talk.  Discreet.  (888)  938-1004 


INTIMATE,  CREATIVE  CONVERSATION 

with  a  strong,  sensuous,  sophisticated  Mistress. 
(310)  456-8287  Visa/MC/Amex 


TASTEFUL  ONLINE  DATING  FOR  THE 
WELL-EDUCATED  Contact  confirmed  gradu- 
ates of  reputable  universities.  Free  registration. 
Anonymous  and  easy  to  use.  Developed  by  a  Yale 
Law  School  alumnus. 
www.thoughfulsingles.com 

EROTIC,  INTELLIGENT,  imaginative  conver- 
sation. Personal,  experienced,  and  discreet. 
Julia:  (617)  661-3849 

ADULT  CONVERSATION  with  intelligent, 
erotic  women.  Visa/MC/Amex  (888)  495-8255 

SMART  IS  SEXY  Date  fellow  graduates  and  fac- 
ulty of  the  Ivies.  Seven  Sisters.  Stanford.  U  of  Chica- 
go. MIT.  Johns  Hopkins.  UC  Berkeley,  medical 
schools,  and  a  few  others.  More  than  3.800  mem- 
bers. The  Right  Stuff.  (800)  988-5288 
www.rightstuffdating.com 


PERSONALS  FROM  MEN 


LONELY  PRISONER  Educated.  Adventuresome. 
Seeks  same  Box  #1288. 


PERSONALS  FROM  WOMEN 


ARTIST  Attractive,  talented.  40.  seeks  long-term 
relationship  with  friendly,  intelligent  man.  Please 
include  photo,  barbrastarr@earthlink.net.  Box 
#1286. 
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tiser assumes  complete  liability  for  the  content  of  and  all 
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less from  all  costs,  expenses  (including  reasonable  attorney 
fees),  liabilities,  and  damages  resulting  from  or  caused  by  the 
publication  placed  by  the  advertiser  or  any  reply  to  any  such 
advertisement 
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$680  Frequency  discounts  available  I5°0  agency  discounts 
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payment for  all  text  ads  and  first-time  display  advertisers  is 
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Broadway.  New  York.  NY  10012,  or  charge  your  ad  to 
MasterCard.  Visa,  or  American  Express.  Include  telephone 
number  on  all  correspondence.  For  size  requirements  and 
inquiries,  call  Irene  Castagliola.  Classified  Sales  Manager,  at 
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O  The  #  1  1 

Sensual 

Products  Catalog 

Your  invitation  to  a  whole  new 
realm  of  pleasure  possibilities! 

The  Xandria  Collection  Catalog  otters  an 
exciting  array  of  over  200  premium  adult 
products  chosen  by  experts  tor  quality  of 
craftsmanship,  style,  and  uniqueness. 
Whether  you're  new  or  experienced,  timid 
or  daring,  you'll  find  the  perfect  passion  I 
products  to  super-charge  your  love  lite! 

Xandria  has  been  in  business  for  more 
than  2~  years  with  over  2  million  satisfied 
customers.  We  back  our  entire  collection  with  a 
100%  GUARANTFF  of  Privacy,  Quality;  mcf 
Satisfaction.  Unlike  most  other  adult  products  ^ 
companies,  all  transactions  with  us  are  strictly 
confidential.  We'll  never  sell,  rent,  or  trade 
your  name  to  anyone  for  any  reason,  so  you 
won't  get  tlooded  with  unwanted  mailings! 


xafTdria.com 


i 


Two  ways  to  receive  $4  OFF  your  first  purchase! 

1 .  Identify  yourself  as  a  "First  Time  Buyer"  during 
checkout  at  xandria.com,  then  type  the  discount 
code  H0103  in  the  space  provided. 

2.  Purchase  a  catalog  by  mail  (see  coupon). 


Xandria  Collectio 


i 

Dept  H0103,  P0  Box  31039,  San  Francisco,  CA  94" 

Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order  for  S4  (S5  CanadJ 
Please  send  me  the  Xandria  Gold  Edition  Cat 
and  J  coupon  good  for  S4  OFF  my  first  purer 

I  am  over  21 . 

Signature  required  


Email  Address  

Xandna.  1 6S  Valley  Or .  Brisbane.  OA  WOOS  1 340  Votd  when?  prohib 
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NOTES  FOR  "QUO  VADIS?": 

Puzzle  editing  by  Dan  Asimov. 

Anagrams  arc  indicated  with  an  asterisk  (*). 

ACROSS:  l.Lear-ned*;  2.  tableware  (hidden);  3.  see  (2  mngs.);  4.  r.-Ol  (rev.);  5.  aw' 
6.  ket(t.l.)es*  ;  7.  L.I. -vein;  8a.  set  (hidden);  8b.  stave  (2  rungs.);  9.  ever  (hidden); 0 
chesr-ertield*;  1 1 .  d(ear*)ies,  in  "side,"  out;  1  2.  tig(ure);  1  3.  reassurances*;  14-  (s 
15.  staler*;  16.  g(o|fj)als;  17.  (ha)v-I-e;  18.  images*;  1%.  Polish  (2  mngs.);  19b.  Ii 
(homonym);  20.  mas-que;  21.  C-Lassi(e)-f(l)able;  22.  lit-he;  23.  b.-lack(ball)ing; 
ca(m)p;  25.  gluings*;  26.  (tran)scend;  27.  a(lie)ns;  28.  queers*  (requeshj'*);  29.  An 
(hidden);  }0.  un-settle;  Ma.  per-using;  Mb.  pegs  (2  mngs.);  32.  PE-as;  33a.  Car- 1;  3j 
c-aleches*;  34a.  gee,  g(overnment);  34b.  gene  (hidden);  35.  S-E-N-S-E;  36.  co(ATT-i 
37a.  Cal-is-the-nic(e)-s(inging);  37b.  caginess*;  38.  territ(y);  39.  hue  (homonym); 
re(are)d;  41.  deters*;  42.  u(NCO)oL,  (Lou.  rev.). 


PUZZLE 


De-construction 

Efy  Richard  E.  Maitfry  Jr. 

.Alight  Across  entries,  clued  separately,  are  common 
words  that  can  be  deconstructed  in  a  similar  way.  The  de- 
constructions  given  do  not  include  definitions.  Solvers  must 
determine  where  the  eight  words  are  to  be  entered. 

Other  clues  are  normal  and  include  two  proper  names  and 
one  foreign  word.  As  always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue 
is  the  key  to  its  solution.  The  solution  to  last  month's  puz- 
zle appears  on  page  90. 

DECONSTRUCTIONS 

A.  Fashion  magazine  ends  with  words  that  might 
have  a  ring  to  them! 

B.  Two  names  describing  Gold,  the  late-bloomer 

C.  Direction  for  covering  doily 

D.  For  example,  limiting  anorexic 

E.  Alternate  dialogue  in  manuscript 

F.  Two  features  replacing  one  in  the  Screen  Actors 
Guild 

G.  One  supporter  in  a  hundred-year  span 

H.  What's  right  about  living  loving  Gu^s  and  Dolls? 
ACROSS 

11.  A  building  having  old  rafters  initially  can't  stand  (5) 

12.  Eyelashes  sound  foolishuh?  (5) 

13.  Like  a  hovercraft  that  doesn't  stop?  (8) 

16.  Give  an  encore  that  is  keeping  time,  time,  time  (7) 

18.  In  the  country,  Small  Fork  is  a  symbol  of  whiteness  (4) 

22.  Plumb  tired  but  not  angry,  rude  but  not  down  (4) 

23.  On  this  part  of  making  up,  she  retouched  (6) 

26.  In  capital  I  circulated  biased  writing  (6) 

27.  Long  for  one  slain,  dismembered,  dead  (6) 

31.  Sending  out  a  piece  of  email?  (8) 

32.  Lead  soldier's  lead  sailor  (4) 

37.  Something  from  remote  origins!  (6) 

38.  Gives  a  buzz  to  squares  in  sour-  sports  (5) 

39.  Sorry  guys,  it  could  be  treason,  senator  (7) 

40.  Interminably  appear  to  make  out  (3) 
DOWN 

1.  Male  insect  lives  in  another  insect  (6) 

2.  Obstetrician  able  to  read  waste  (10) 

3.  Article  referring  to  a  soothing  word  (5) 
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4-  Goalpost  finished,  keep  in  suspense?  (5) 

5.  Exotic  medium?  Less  than  that!  (4) 

6.  Puts  down  old  songs  (4) 

7.  Bridge  in  Rimini  hills  makes  you  zip  in  Italy  (5) 

8.  Got  something  out  of  someone  Wallach  quoted  (8) 

9.  Rat  spilled  the  beans,  which  gets  one  in  a  suit  (9) 
10.  Depressed  state,  after  gaining  $2,000  (5) 

14-  Pour  liquor  in  place  with  no  piano  (4) 

15.  Novel  penetrating  family  member's  source  of  power  (6) 

1  7.  Siamese  connector,  say  (4) 

19.  Sway  constituency  in  re-election  (4) 

20.  Question  that  makes  bad  girl  start  listening  (5) 

21.  I  loodlum  becomes  wordy  after  fight  upset  (5) 

22.  One  of  the  blood-letters  formed  in  brain  stem  (L>) 
24-  Cooler  broadcasts  do  air  art  (8) 

25.  Inclination  from  auditor  just  goes  by  us!  (4) 

28.  Lucky  guy,  to  make  a  mistake  in  a  company  chart  (6) 

29.  Makes  money,  little  at  first,  then  takes  it  in  (6) 

30.  Bit  of  righteous  indignation  from  /ton  worker, 
perhaps  (6) 

32.  Baby  louses  up  time  period  doing  something  (5) 

33.  Present,  for  example,  tor  nervous  teens  (5) 

34.  Turn  siren  up  (5) 

35.  Crooked  gambling  activity  takes  small  number  in  (4) 

36.  Same  only  different — that's  the  height  of  flatness!  (4) 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "De-construction,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  January  I  [. 
Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners'  names  will 
be  printed  in  the  March  issue.  Winners  of  the  November  2002  puzzle,  "Take  a  Letter:  Memo  to  Lewis  Lapham,"  are  Shirley  Bentley,  Peoria, 
Illinois;  David  Ingraham,  San  Diego;  and  Laurie  Peterson,  Sunnyside,  New  York. 


PUZZLE  91 


HARM'S  WA^ 


I.      What  weapon  appearing  in  a  22, 000-ycar-old 
Spanish  cave  painting  represents  the  earliest 
known  depiction  of  armed  combat.' 

2  •    What  ancient  epic's  narrator  declares,  "Being 

mad,  I  take  to  arms,  even  though  there  is  little 
reason  in  arms"? 

3  •     At  the  suggestion  of  Carthaginian  general 

Hannibal,  containers  of  venomous  snakes  were 
fired  at  what  allied  Roman  targets.7 

4^  What  staple  of  modern  weaponry  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  ninth-century  alchemists  and 
was  originally  used  only  for  celebrations.7 

5 .  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Tartar  army 
catapulted  cadavers  infected  with  what  disease 
over  the  city  walls  of  a  Black  Sea  port.7 

6.  What  is  an  eighteenth-century  viceroy  of  New 
Spain  said  to  have  given  natives  to  induce  them 
"to  lose  their  skill  in  handling  the  bow"' 

7.  The  British  namesake  of  what  venerable  U.S. 
college  ordered  that  items  infected  with  small- 
pox be  given  to  Delaware  Indians  at  a  peace- 
naking  ceremony  .' 


8.     In  what  city  rises  a  144-foot  monument 

consisting  of  1,200  enemy  cannons  soldered 
together,  and  who  commissioned  it.7 

9  •     What  emperor  said,  "Four  hostile  newspapers 
are  more  to  be  feared  than  a  thousand  rapiers".7 

10 .  The  giant  t  lerman  cannon  used  during 
World  War  1  to  break  through  the  fortress  at 
Liege  was  called  "Big  Bertha"  in  honor  of  the 
matriarch  of  what  enduring  German 
manufacturing  empire.7 

11.  What  1914  H.  G.  Wells  novel  explores  nucleai 
energy  and  describes  "atomic  bomb"  blasts  in 
"the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century"7 

1 2, .  What  head  of  state  did  the  CIA  once  plan  to 
assassinate  with  an  exploding  seashell7 

I3«  Whom  did  U.S.  agents  attempt  to  flush  out 
with  recordings  of  dental  drills,  rabbits  being 
slaughtered,  and  Billy  Ray  Cyrus's  "Achy  Break 
Heart"7 


1^.  What  Latin  American  poet  wrote,  "But  from 
each  crime  are  born  bullets/that  will  one  day 
seek  out  in  you/where  the  heart  lies".7 


(  lowest  Rules:  Send  numbered  answers  with  name  and  address  to  "Quiz,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012.  If  you  already  sub 
1  larper's,  j<letise  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  January  13.  The  sender  0/  the  first  correct  set  of  answers  opened  at 
will  receive  a  one-yem  subscription  to  Harper's  Magazine.  The  winner's  name  will  be  primed  in  the  March  issue  and  be  available  at  www.harpers.orfi  in  F 
All  subscription  winners  are  eligible  to  compete  in  an  annual  quiz  whose  first  prize  is  a  complete  set  of  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary.  The  answers  to  last 

quiz,  "Season's  Reasons,"  appear  on  page  67. 
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*  FUTURE 

FRANK  H.  T.  RHODES 


"This  splendid  book 

resents  for  me  the  application 
of  'distilled  wisdom'  to  our 
understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  modern  research  university 
;md  the  issues  that  confront  it. 
President  Rhodes  is  unfailingly 
thoughtful  and  eloquent." 
-William  G.  Bowen,  President, 
?  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation 

"Engaging. ...The  chapter 
>n  the  cost  of  higher  education 
is  itself  worth  the  cost  of 
the  book,  and  more." 
Stanley  Fish,  Dean,  University 
of  Illinois  at  Chicago 

"Frank  H.T.  Rhodes... 
provides  us  with  an 

insider  s  fascinating— 

and  eminently  practical  —  view 
of  the  modern  university." 
—  Diana  Chapman  Walsh, 

President,  Wellesley  College 

"Rhodes  provides  a  road 

map  of  the  challenges 

that  face  universities  now  and 
for  the  foreseeable  future." 

— Science 


"The  Creation  of  the  Future 
delivers  a  judicious, 

humane,  considered  evaluation  of  the  current  state  of 

America's  125  research-intensive  universities....  Like  Rhodes,  we  should 
insist  on  the  need  to  recapture  the  curriculum,  restore  community  and 

reorder  priorities  in  our  universities." 

—  The  Guardian 
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LETTERS 


Sanctioning  Tyranny? 

Joy  Gordon's  thesis  that  Iraqis 
suiter  because  of  economic  sanc- 
tions and  not  because  of  Saddam 
Hussein  ["Cool  War,"  November 
2002|  is  sadly  mistaken.  Iraq's  econ- 
omy was  already  in  shambles  when  I 
left  the  country  in  July  1980.  Sad- 
dam was  spending  whatever  money 
there  was  on  weaponry.  Rundown 
schools  and  hospitals  were  every- 
where; water  and  electricity  short- 
ages were  common.  Yes,  education 
was  free,  but  only  because  Saddam 
used  it  to  spread  his  propaganda. 
Yes,  Saddam  offered  free  medical 
care,  Kit  health  care  was  used  to 
buy  ideological  loyalty.  To  be  treat- 
ed in  one  of  the  better  hospitals, 
you  had  to  have  a  letter  from  a 
Baath  Tarty  official  stating  that  you 
were  a  loyal  member. 

Iraq's  economic  situation  became 
much  worse  when  the  war  with  Iran 
turned  into  a  costly  stalemate  lasting 
eight  years.  In  less  than  three  years, 
the  Iraqi  currency,  the  dinar,  lost 

I  larper's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  response. 
Please  address  mad  to  Letters,  Harper's 
Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  NY 
10012,  or  email  us  at  letters@harpers.org. 
Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  published,  arid 
all  letters  are  subject  to  editing.  Volume  pre- 
eludes  individual  acknowledgment. 


more  than  50  percent  of  its  value 
the  time  Saddam  invaded  Kuwai| 
1990,  the  Iraqis  were  becoming 
creasingly  destitute. 

The  U.N.  sanctions  initially  rr| 
an  already  bad  situation  worse,  b 
is  not  accurate  to  say,  as  Gor 
does,  that  the  Oil  for  Food  I 
gramme  "has  actually  worsened" 
situation.  I  was  in  Iraq  three  y 
ago  for  two  months,  and  again 
year  for  nine  months.  I  trave 
widely.  The  most  significant  c 
plaint  I  heard  in  Baghdad  and  o 
cities  still  under  Saddam's  coni 
was  that  the  regime  uses  the  rati 
as  a  weapon  to  punish  some  anc 
ward  others. 

It  is  sad  to  see  a  scholar  try  in 
conceal  the  full  weight  of  Sadd;  s. 
tyranny. 


Sabah  A.  Salih 
Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

1  had  a  vague  idea  that  L 
sanctions  were  taking  a  horrible 
on  Iraq's  hapless  people.  Wh 
hadn't  realized  is  how  many  poi 
of  flesh  were  being  exacted  by 
sanctions  and,  more  importar 
the  degree  to  which  successive  1 
administrations,  with  cold  calc 
tion,  have  engineered  the  s 
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mi  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
idle.  Joy  Gordon's  study  reads 
k«  i  brief  for  a  war-crimes  trial.  Is 
hi/  wonder  the  Bush  Administra- 
fjj aggressively  opposes  the  inter- 


al 


nal  war-crimes  court? 
el  Abraham 


ifcborn,  Mich. 


»  portion  responds  : 

L  number  of  studies  have  noted 
m  contrary  to  Sabah  A.  Salih's 
lis,  Iraq  invested  heavily  in  so- 
li md  economic  development  be- 
k<  he  Persian  Gulf  War,  even  dur- 
Mtie  Iran-Iraq  War.  In  1980,  Iraq 
B.ted  a  program  to  reduce  infant 
■;hild  mortality,  which,  accord- 
1  a  1990  UNICEF  report,  rapid- 
} d  steadily  declined  as  a  result, 
girding  to  the  World  Health  Or- 

■  ation,  prior  to  the  Gulf  War,  90 
■cnt  of  Iraqis  had  access  to  safe 
Dr  and  93  percent  had  access  to 
fflh  care.  According  to  academics 

■  humanitarian  agencies,  there 
■nearly  universal  access  to  prima- 
■hool  education,  Iraq  won  inter- 
wnal  recognition  for  its  literacy 
liaign  in  the  1970s  and  1980s, 
■the  vast  majority  of  households 
■access  to  electricity.  Whatever 
■government's  reasons  for  these 
Mures,  the  results  were  impressive 
I  remendously  beneficial. 

■[id  not  argue,  as  Salih  contends, 
J  the  Oil  for  Food  Programme  has 

■  ened  the  situation  in  Iraq.  It 
■inly  has  not.  The  U.N.  staff  in 

■  and  in  New  York  are,  by  all  ac- 

■  ts,  doing  excellent  work  under 

■  ult  circumstances.  I  did  report, 
(ever,  that  according  to  the  U.N. 


numanitarian  situation  in  Iraq 
inued  to  worsen  in  some  ways — 
as  decreased  access  to  potable 
r — after  1995.  There  have  in- 
been  concerns  that  the  distrib- 
i  of  goods  is  not  equitable,  but, 
i  how  little  Iraq  has  been  per- 
ed  to  import — an  average  of 
>  per  person  per  year — the  most 
volent  and  efficient  government 
;inable  could  do  little  to  relieve 
'xtreme  impoverishment. 

s  Fire  This  Time 

"lelby  Steele  ["The  Age  of 
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Hear  The  Radio  That 
Woke  Up  An  Entire  Industry. 


The  sound  of  most  tabletop  music 
systems  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  But 
now  the  award-winning  Bose""  Wave" 
radio/CD  changes  all  that. 

We  think  it's  the  best-sounding  music 
system  its  size,  and  audio  critics  agree. 
Like  Sound  &  Vision  which  says,  "I'm 
not  aware  of  anything  else  quite  like  it 
at  any  price." 

The  Wave"  radio/CD  fits  almost  anywhere 
and  is  available  directly  from  Bose,  the  most 
respected  name  in  sound.  Call  today  to  learn 
more  about  our  satisfaction  guarantee  and 
risk-free  in-home  trial.  Ask  about  our  pay- 
ment plan  which  lets  you  make  12  interest- 


Call  today,  1-800-838-1468,  ext.  TB172. 

For  information  on  all  our  products:  www.bosc.com/tbl72 


free  monthly  payments.*  And  take  advan- 
tage of  our  free  shipping  offer.  Order  today, 
and  choose  from  a  selection  of  top-selling 
Time-Life  CD  collections  -  absolutely  free. 


Order  by 
Feb.  15,  2003  and 
receive  a  free  TimeTife 
CD  collection. 


Better  sound  through  research  * 

62003  Boa  CorpuMtion.  I'.itcnt  rijjits  issued  and/or  pending.  The  Wave'  radio  design  is  also  .1  trademark  of  [lose  ( /irpotatiort,  'Installment  payment  plan.  tree  shipping  and  Hme-I  ife<  D  collect  Hers 

not  to  he  combined  with  .inv  other  otter  or  applied  to  previous  purdtascv  Your  credit  card  will  K'  debited  each  month  with  no  interest  charges  from  [W  I'aviiieut  plan  available  mi  credit  card  orders  onh 
and  Subject  to  change  without  notice.  Credit  card  nib  and  interest  may  apply.  Risk  free  refers  to  tO-dav  trial  offer  only.  Quote  reprinted  with  permission:  Brian  (. .  rcnton.  Wwh/c'  Vision.  7/W, 


Nick  Flynn 


"Flynn  writes  with 
exquisite  delicacy  and 
transporting  agility." 
— Library  Journal 


Praise  from  former  Poet 
Laureate  Stanley  Kunitz: 

"In  Blind  Huber,  Nick  Flynn  has  col- 
laborated with  a  swarm  of  honey- 
bees and  a  sightless  old  French 
beekeeper  of  a  distant  century  to 
produce  a  cycle  of  poems  exposing 
the  fierceness  and  wonder  of  the 
dance  of  life  in  the  natural  world. 
This  is  a  work  of  the  creative  imag- 
ination unlike  any  other,  so  deeply 
grounded  in  its  field  of  observation 
that  it  reinforces  William  Blake's 
emphatic  pronouncement:  To  par- 
ticularize is  the  alone  distinction  of 
merit.. ..For  Art  &  Science  cannot 
exist  but  in  minutely  organized 
Particulars.'" 

Nick  Flynn's  Some  Ether  was  one 
of  the  most  acclaimed  first  poetry 
collections  in  recent  years.  Flynn 
received  numerous  awards  for  it, 
including  the  "Discovery'VThe 
Nation  Award  and  the  PEN/Joyce 
Osterweil  Award  for  Poetry. 


White  Unit,"  November  20C2|  has 
done  an  admirable  job  of  addressing 
affirmative  action  and  this  era  of 
"white  guilt."  I  agree  wholehearted- 
ly that  the  Afro-centristn  and  group 
mentality  Steele  discusses  often 
work  as  self-imposed  shackles.  It  is 
also  no  secret  that  affirmative  ac- 
tion is  an  institution  in  need  of  re- 
view. Steele,  however,  does  not 
provide  a  fair  presentation  of  race 
relations  in  places  less  liberal  than 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  and  he 
should  grant  that  the  oppression, 
even  alter  it  ends,  affects,  at  the 
very  least,  the  next  generation.  1 
would  caution  that  Steele's  essay  is 
too  broad  in  its  conclusions  and  too 
narrow  in  its  purview. 

Scan  Watts 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Shelby  Steele  sets  up  a  number 
of  jive  dichotomies:  white  racism 
versus  white  guilt;  protest  intellec- 
tual versus  artist;  individual  versus 
group.  Like  most  of  human  experi- 
ence, identity  is  a  dialectical 
process.  The  individual  emerges 
from  the  tension  between  self  and 
society.  If  living  in  France,  and  be- 
ing free  from  the  demands  of  the 
group,  were  so  liberating  for  James 
Baldwin,  why  wasn't  he  more  pro- 
ductive during  his  last  decade 
there.' 

Robert  Hinton 
New  York  City 

Shelby  Steele,  in  his  critique  of 
James  Baldwin,  states  that  "profes- 
sors who  resist  the  Baldwin  model 
risk  the  Ellisonian  fate  of  invisibili- 
ty." Steele  ignores  the  fact  that  Elli- 
son published  one  book  (fortunately 
for  us  it  was  a  great  one)  and  during 
the  rest  of  his  life  was  unable  to  cre- 
ate another  coherent  work  of  art. 

Ellis  Breaux 
San  Francisco 

Shelby  Steele  tightly  argues  that 
people  should  be  treated  as  individu- 
als and  not  as  members  of  a  race. 
People  of  color,  however,  are  not  the 
only  ones  in  this  country  who  have 
been  elevated  beyond  their  abilities 


by  a  corrupt  system  of  privilege 
need  look  no  further  than  the  \ 
House  to  see  that  white  people] 
been  using  this  type  of  affirm 
action  far  more  effectively,  ar 
far  longer. 

Ricardo  Hinklc 
New  York  City 

In  the  mid-1960s  the  Sta 
University  medical  school  ad 
an  affirmative-action  program, 
member  of  the  faculty  wh< 
worked  on  admissions,  I  have 
tainly  seen  troubling  failures  i 
selection  process.  Those  host 
1 1  ic  -i  u  i  ess  of  the  |  >n  igram  paid 
attention  to  maintaining  stanc 
It  was  as  tin  nigh  they  were  he 
that  failures  would  tar  the  effor 
a  national  scale,  we  live  with 
effotts  to  bring  discredit  to  aff 
tive  action:  witness  the  elev 
with  the  support  of  the  cons 
tives  in  Congress,  of  Clar 
Thomas  to  the  Supreme  Court 
selection  of  fellows  and  other  st 
conservative  institutions  such 
Hoover,  here  at  Stanford,  als 
pears  to  be  a  way  of  discreditii 
firmative  action. 


Leon  T.  Rosenberg 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


Shelby  Steele's  argumen 
black  individualism,  and  indivi 
ism  in  general,  must  surely  be 
oned  with,  especially  now  tha 
versify"  and  "multicultural 
have  been  normalized  in  our 
versities.  But  we  still  live  in  a 
tally  hierarchical  society.  B  " 
means,  we  need  more  free  thit 
and  fewer  conformists,  but  u 
the  working  class,  minorities 
the  oppressed  rally  together  am 
mand  democracy  in  place  o 
garchy,  unless  we  continue  to 
collectively,  progressives  will 
no  political  future,  which  w 
suit  conservatives  in  Washin 
just  fine. 

Bradley  Butterfield 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 
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N(  )TEBOOK 

Regime  change 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


j  that  can  give  up  essential  liberty  to 
in  a  little  temporary  safety  deserve 
ter  liberty  nor  safety. 

— Benjamin  Franklin 


hrelenting  in  its  search  for  Osama 
Laden  and  the  roots  of  all  the 
d's  evil,  the  Defense  Department 
e  months  ago  established  an  In- 
nil  tation  Awareness  Office  that  took 
ls  letterhead  emblem  the  all-seeing 
of  God.  Although  still  in  the  ear- 
ages  of  development  and  for  the 
nent  funded  with  an  annual  budget 
aly  $200  million,  the  new  medium 
lass  investigation  seeks  to  "detect 
!  classify"  every  prospective  terror- 
foreign,  hybrid,  mutant,  or  native 
\)  setting  foot  on  American  soil, 
door  or  envelope  unopened,  n<  i  se- 
unexposed,  no  suspicious  suitcase 
'uatemalan  allowed  to  descend  un- 
ced  from  a  cruise  ship  or  a  bicycle, 
b  give  weight  and  form  to  a  para- 
1  dream  of  reason  not  unlike  the 
that  sustained  the  sixteenth-cen- 
Spanish  Inquisition,  the  govern- 
tt  apparently  means  to  recruil  a 
)d  of  high-speed  computers  capable 
ifting  through  "ultra-large"  data 
ehouses  stocked  with  every  elec- 
lic  proof  of  human  movemeni  in 
wilderness  of  cyberspace — bank, 
lical,  and  divorce  records,  credit- 
transactions,  emails  (interoffice 
extraterritorial),  college  tran- 
ots,  surveillance  photographs  (from 
leras  in  hospitals  and  shopping 
ls  as  well  as  from  those  in  airports 
hotel  bars),  driver's  licenses  and 
sport  applications,  bookstore  pur- 
ses, website  visits,  and  traffic  vio- 
ons.  Connect  all  the  names  and 
zes  to  all  the  dates  and  times,  and 
I*  e  the  systems  become  fully  opera- 


tional, in  four  years  or  maybe  ten,  the 
protectors  of  the  public  health  and 
safety  hope  to  reach  beyond  "truth 
maintenance"  and  "biologically 
inspired  algorithms  for  agent  control" 
to  the  construction  of  "FutureMap" — 
i.e.,  a  set  of  indices  programmed  into 
the  fiberoptic  equivalent  of  a  crystal 
ball  that  modifies  "market-based  tech- 
niques for  avoiding  surprise"  in  such  a 
way  that  next  week's  nuclear  explo- 
sion can  be  seen  as  clearly  as  last  week's 
pornographic  movie.  In  the  meantime, 
while  waiting  for  the  technical  up- 
grades with  which  to  perform  "entity 
extraction  from  natural  language  text," 
the  clerks  seated  at  the  computer 
screens  can  look  for  inspiration  to  the 
mandala  on  their  office  stationery — an 
obverse  of  the  Great  Seal  oi  the  Unit- 
ed States  similar  to  the  ornament  on 
the  hac  I  <  >l  I  be  M  bill,  an  I'>jy|  >t  tan 
pyramid  and  mystic,  Rosicrucian  light 
buttressed  by  the  rendering  in  Latin 
oi  the  motto  "Knowledge  is  power." 

When  reports  of  the  IAO's  exis- 
tence belatedly  appeared  in  the  main- 
stream press  in  November  of  last  year, 
nine  months  after  the  headquarters' 
staff  began  moving  tl  ic  first  i  le<  tron 
ic  robots  into  an  air-conditioned  base 
men!  in  Virginia,  the  news  didn't  cap- 
ture the  attention  oi  the  ( Congress  or 
excite  the  interest  of  the  television 
networks.  No  politic  ian  uttered  a  dis- 
couraging word;  no  prominenl  histo- 
rian entertained  the  risk  ol  a  possibly 
unpatriotic  question.  The  talk-show 
gossip  of  the  moment  dwelled  on  the 
pr<  ispeci  ( if  war  in  Ira<  |  and  the  setting 
up  ol  the  Department  oi  Homeland 
Security  (soon  to  he  equipped  with  its 
own  domestic  espionage  service),  and, 
except  for  an  occasional  lawyer  asso- 
ciated with  the  American  Cavil  Lib- 
ert ies  I  Inion,  tin  »st  <  >l  the  pe<  »ple  in 


New  York  to  whom  I  mentioned  the 
Pentagon's  gift  for  totalitarian  fantasy 
were  inclined  to  think  that  intelli- 
gence gathering  w  as  somehow  akin  to 
weather  forecasting — a  routine  and 
necessary  precaution,  annoying  and 
possibly  unconstitutional  but  entirely 
appropriate  in  a  time  of  trouble. 

William  Safire  entered  an  objection 
on  the  opinion  page  oi  the  New  York 
Times  ("Orwellian  sc enarii >... sweep- 
ing theft  of  privacy  rights .. .exploita- 
tion oi  fear"),  but  elsewhere  in  the 
large-circulation  media  protests  were 
bard  to  find.  The  general  opinion  so 
clearly  favored  the  bush  Administra- 
tion's policies  of  forward  deterrence 
and  preemptive  strike  that  I  wasn't 
surprised  by  the  absence  of  commen- 
tary, much  less  complaint,  when  it  was 
announced  in  early  December  that  the 
FBI  had  been  jettisoning  the  baggage 
ol  due  process  while  pursuing  the  ru- 
mor of  an  underwater  terrorist  attack 
against  an  unknown  target  somewhere 
along  the  95,000  miles  of  the  Ameri- 
can coastline.  From  hundreds  of  dive- 
sin  >p  operators  everywhere  in  the  coun- 
try the  FBI  demanded  the  names  of 
the  several  million  swimmers  who  had 
taken  diving  lessons  over  the  course  of 
the  last  three  years.  Only  two  citizens 
refused  the  request,  the  co-owners  ol 
Ree  l  Seekers  I  Hve  (  'tunpany  in  Beverly 
1  lills,  ( California.  When  word  of  their 
noncooperation  showed  up  in  a  news- 
paper story,  they  were  besieged  by  vin- 
dictive telephone  calls  expressing  the 
hope  that  their  shop  prove  to  he  the 
nexl  locus  of  a  terrorist 
^"■^  bombing. 


I 


he  incident  speaks  to  the  nervous 
temper  of  the  t iines  hundreds  of  dive 
shops,  only  one  refusing  to  give  up  its 
client  list;  the  voice  ol  the  people 
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tuned  to  the  pitch  of  an  angry  mob — 
and  illustrates  the  lesson  in  obedience 
well  and  truly  learned  by  a  once  free 
people  during  the  second  halt  ot  a  cen- 
tury defined  in  the  history  books  as 
America's  own.  I'm  old  enough  to  re- 
member public  speeches  unfettered  by 
the  dogma  of  political  correctness,  a 
time  when  it  was  possible  to  apply  for 
a  job  without  submitting  to  a  blood  or 
urine  test,  when  people  construed  their 
freedoms  as  a  constitutional  birthright, 
not  as  favors  grudgingly  bestowed  by  a 
sometimes  benevolent  government.  I 
also  can  remember  the  days  when 
people  weren't  afraid  ot  tobacco  smoke, 
sexual  intercourse,  and  saturated  tats; 
when  irony  was  understood  and  mon- 
ey wasn't  sacred;  when  even  men  in 
uniform  could  be  trusted  to  recognize 
a  joke. 

The  spacious  and  once  familiar  at- 
mospheres of  liberty  (wisecracking  and 
open-ended,  tolerant,  unkempt,  ex- 
perimental, and  democratic)  didn't  sur- 
vive the  poisoning  of  Hiroshima  or 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  Cold  War 
with  the  Russians.  The  easygoing, 
provincial  republic  of  fifty  years  ago 
gradually  assumed  the  character  of  a 
world-encircling  nation-state,  its  plow- 
shares beaten  into  swords,  borrowing 
from  its  enemies  (first  the  nonexistent 
Communist  empire,  now  the  unseen 
terrorist  jihad)  the  practice  of  restrict- 
ing the  freedom  of  its  own  citizens  in 
the  interest  ot  what  the  increasingly 
oligarchic  governments  in  Washing- 
ton proclaim  to  be  "the  national  secu- 
rity." Begin  the  narrative  almost  any- 
where in  the  late  1940s  or  early 
1950s — with  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947,  the  hearings  before  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee 
in  1951,  President  Harry  Truman's  de- 
cision to  build  the  hydrogen  bomb,  the 
composition  of  the  Hollywood  Black- 
list, or  Senator  Joe  McCarthy's  search 
tor  Marxists  marching  in  the  Rose  Bowl 
Parade — and  the  plot  development 
moves  briskly  forward  in  the  direction 
of  more  fear  and  less  courage,  toward 
the  substitution  of  White  House  in- 
trigue tor  congressional  debate  and  the 
professions  ot  smiling  loyalty  preferred 
to  the  clumsy  and  impolitic  fumbling 
ti  >r  the  truth. 

Bear  in  mind  the  conclusion  of  the 
Church  committee  hearings  as  long 
ago  as  1976 — "too  many  people  have 


been  spied  upon  by  too  many  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  too  much  in- 
formation has  been  collected" — and 
space  permits  only  a  brief  acknowl- 
edgment ot  the  various  police  powers 
seized  by  the  government  under  the 
rubric  of  the  war  on  drugs  (the  use  of 
anonymous  informants,  the  taking  of 
property  without  conviction  or  arrest), 
of  the  illegal  surveillance  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  by  their  own  intelligence 
agencies  (the  CIA  between  1953  and 
1973  producing  an  index  ot  1.5  million 
suspicious  American  names,  the  FBI 
compiling  a  list  of  26,000  individuals 
io  be  summarily  rounded  up  in  the 
event  ot  "a  national  emergency"),  of 
the  Justice  Department's  long  cam- 
paign against  the  civil  rights  granted  b\ 
the  First,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and 
Eighth  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  ot  a  system  ot  public  educa- 
tion that  otters  its  best-attended  cours- 
es of  instruction  to  the  student 
populations  in  the  army  and  the  pris- 
ons. Add  to  the  constant  threat  of  nu- 
clear extinction  the  sum  of  the  wiretaps 
infiltrated  into  the  American  con- 
si  ii  msness  . k  n  iss  the  span  i  >l  three  gen 
erations,  and  it's  no  wonder  that  by 
the  late  1990s,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  i eassui  ing  pre  isperit^  allied  \\  nl i  a 
buoyant  stock  market,  and  well  before 
the  destruction  of  the  World  Trade 
Center,  the  public-opinion  polls  found 
the  bulk  of  the  respondents  willing  ti  i 
give  up  a  generous  percentage  of  their 
essential  liberty  in  return  for  safer 
streets,  secure  suburbs,  well-lighted 
parking  garages,  and  risk  - 
^         free  cocktail  waitresses. 


S. 


"ince  the  shock  ot  September  1 1 , 
2001,  the  American  public  has 
quickened  the  pace  ot  its  retreat  into 
the  shelters  of  harmless  speech  and 
heavy  law  enforcement.  If  I  were  to 
measure  the  general  level  of  submis- 
siveness  by  my  own  encounters  with 
the  habit  of  self-censorship  and  the 
general  concern  with  social  hy- 
giene— acquaintances  reluctant  to 
remark  on  the  brutality  of  the  Israeli 
army  tor  fear  of  being  thought  anti- 
Semitic,  public  scolds  who  damn  me 
as  a  terrorist  for  smoking  a  cigarette 
in  Central  Park,  college  students  so 
worried  about  the  grooming  ot  their 
resumes  that  they  avoid  rock  con- 
certs on  the  oft-chance  that  their 


faces  might  show  up  on  a  p( 
department  videotape — I  mig 
tempted  to  argue  that  Ame 
winning  ot  the  Cold  War  result 
the  loss  of  its  soul.  In  place  c 
reckless  and  independent-mi 
individual  once  thought  to  en 
the  national  stereotype  (child  c 
ture,  descendant  of  Daniel  B< 
hard-drinking  and  unorthodox 
now  have  a  quorum  of  nervoi 
reerists,  psalm-singing  and 
behaved,  happy  to  oblige,  eaj 
please,  trained  to  hold  up 
hands  and  empty  (heir  pockets 
passing  through  airport  securi 
entering  City  Flail. 

John  Quincy  Adams  understol 
terms  of  the  bargain  as  long  a 
1 82 1 ,  speaking  as  the  secretary  o| 
againsl  sending  the  U.S.  Navy 
arrange  Spain's  colonial  empj 
Colombia  and  C  Me.  America,  b 
"goes  not  abroad,  in  search  of 
sters  to  destroy."  Were  the  coun 
embark  on  such  a  foolish  adven 

she  would  involve  herself  beyoi 
power  of  extrication,  in  all  the  v 
interest  and  intrigue,  of  indi\ 
avarice,  envy,  and  ambition,  wh| 
sume  the  colors  and  usurp  the  st 
of  freedom.  The  fundamental  m 
of  her  policy  would  insensibly 
from  liberty  to  force.  .  .  .  She  mig 
come  the  dictatress  of  the  work 
would  no  longer  he  the  ruler  of  hq 
spirit. 


The  Bush  Administration  ec 
the  American  spirit  with  powei 
w  ith  liberty.  During  the  months 
the  fall  of  the  twin  towers  it  h  I 
sumed  the  colors  and  usurped  the1 
dard  of  freedom  to  jury-rig  the  ft 
work  of  an  autocratic  state;  bowij 
the  constituencies  of  fear  and  pa 
ic  sentiment,  a  servile  Congre 
proves  the  requested  legislation 
gerly  as  if  it  had  been  called  up  i 
save  a  sinking  ship  with  the  rapid 
ming  ot  steel  doors.  First  the  US, 
triot  Act  (authorizing  the  governl 
to  arbitrarily  decide  who  is  and 
not  an  un-American),  then  the 
ident  seeking  the  prerogative  t 
clare  any  citizen  an  "enemy  cor 
ant"  (subject  to  being  imprisi  < 
indefinitely,  without  charge  or  ha 
forbidden  access  to  a  lawyer  or  a 
review),  then  the  formation  o 
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and  the  several  reconfigurations 
>th  the  Justice  Department  and 
;BI  (always  with  the  purpose  of 
iplying  their  pretexts  for  an  ar- 
,  and  then,  most  recently,  on  No- 
}er  25  of  last  year,  the  establish- 
:  of  the  Department  of  Homeland 
rity. 

\e  supporting  legislation  runs  to 
,1  pages,  which  Senator  Robert  C. 
0l  j  of  West  Virginia  flung  down  on 
j  j  iesk  with  a  gesture  that  reminded 
w  York  Times  reporter  of  "the  fury 
oses  smashing  the  tablets."  One 
ly  nine  senators  who  voted  against 
all,  Byrd  denounced  it  as  a  foolish 
unlawful  seizure  of  power  unlike- 
do  much  harm  to  America's  ene- 
but  certain  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
i  to  the  American  people.  "With 
tie  plan  like  the  Bush  Adminis- 
}n  is  proposing,"  Byrd  said,  "in- 
i  of  crossing  the  Delaware  River 
ipture  the  Hessian  soldiers  on 
stmas  day,  George  Washington 
d  have  stayed  on  his  side  of  the  riv- 
d  built  a  bureaucracy." 
ot  having  read  the  small  print  in 
Hbmeland  Security  Act,  I  can't 
i  at  the  extent  to  which  it  will  fur- 
subtract  from  the  country's  store 
/il  liberty,  but  if  I  understand  cor- 
y  its  operative  bias  ( 1 70,000  func- 
iries  undefended  by  a  labor  union 
serving  at  the  pleasure  and  sole 
etion  of  the  president  of  the  Unit- 
tates)  I  all  too  easily  can  imagine 
n  department  of  bureaucratic  con- 
hat  incorporates  the  paranoid  sys- 
i  of  thought  engendered  by  the 
1  War  with  the  dogmas  of  political 
xtness  meant  to  cure  the  habit  of 
speech,  and  deploys  the  surveil- 
e  techniques  made  possible  by  the 
miracles  of  modern  telecom- 
munications technology. 


don't  count  myself  a  believer  in 
lystopian  futures  imagined  in  Al- 
s  Huxley's  Brave  New  World  or 
rge  Orwell's  1984,  but  1  think  it 
Id  be  a  mistake  to  regard  the  trend 
'ents  as  somehow  favorable  to  the 
e  of  liberty.  President  Bush  likes 
"esent  himself  as  the  embodiment 
Le  spirit  of  1776,  but  to  the  direc- 
iip  of  the  Pentagon's  new  Infor- 
on  Awareness  Office  he  appoint- 
7ice  Admiral  John  Poindexter,  a 
list  ideologue,  a  convicted  felon, 


and  a  proven  enemy  of  both  the 
American  Congress  and  the  articles  of 
the  Constitution.  As  national  securi- 
ty adviser  to  President  Ronald  Rea- 
gan in  1985,  the  admiral  supervised 
what  came  to  be  known  as  the  Iran- 
Contra  swindle — the  selling  of  mis- 
siles to  the  despotic  ayatollahs  in  Iran 
in  return  for  money  with  which  to 
fund,  secretly  and  illegally,  a  thuggish 
junta  in  Nicaragua.  After  the  scheme 
collapsed  under  the  weight  of  its  crim- 
inal stupidity,  the  admiral  repeatedly 
lied  to  the  congressional  committee 
investigating  the  farce  (thus  his  con- 
victions on  five  felony  counts),  and 
when  called  upon  to  account  for  his 
false  testimony  he  said  that  he  con- 
sidered it  his  "duty"  to  conceal  infor- 
mation too  sensitive  to  be  entrusted  to 
loud-mouthed  politicians. 

Not  an  honest  or  liberal-minded 
man,  the  admiral,  but  unfortunately 
representative  of  the  arrogant  corpo- 
ratists  currently  in  charge  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  Washington.  Glimpsed  in 
the  persons  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  Vice  President  Dick 
Cheney,  and  Attorney  General  John 
Ashcroft,  the  senior  managers  of  the 
Bush  Administration  make  no  secret  of 
their  contempt  for  the  rules  of  demo- 
cratic procedure  (inefficient,  wrong- 
headed,  and  slow),  their  distrust  of  the 
American  people  (indolent  and  im- 
moral, corrupted  by  a  debased  popular 
culture,  undeserving  of  the  truth),  and 
their  disdain  for  the  United  Nations 
and  the  principle  of  international  law 
(sophomoric  idealisms  popular  with 
weak  nations  too  poor  to  pay  for  a  se- 
rious Air  Force).  I  don't  for  a  moment 
doubt  the  eager  commitment  to  the 
great  and  noble  project  of  "regime 
change,"  but  on  the  evidence  of  the 
last  eighteen-months  they've  been  do- 
ing their  most  effective  work  in  the 
United  States,  not  in  Afghanistan, 
Saudi  Arabia,  or  Iraq.  Better  under- 
stood as  radical  nationalists  than  as 
principled  conservatives,  they  deploy 
the  logic  endorsed  by  the  American 
military  commanders  in  Vietnam  (who 
found  it  necessary  to  destroy  a  village 
in  order  to  save  it),  and  they  offer  the 
American  people  a  choice  similar  to 
the  one  presented  by  the  officers  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  to  indepen- 
dent-minded heretics — give  up  your 
liberty,  and  we  will  set  you  free.  ■ 
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Weekly 

"Resolute  Wallander,  lonely,  unhappy, 
even  at  times  desperate,  is  as 
magnetic  as  ever."-Kirkus  Reviews 

Hardcover,  $25.95, 4 1 6  pages. 
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The  Biography  of  Walter 
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Kenneth  Janken 
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overcome  the  boundaries  of 
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Hardcover,  $29.95, 496  pages, 
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Behind  the  Veil  Project 
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how  black  southerners  fought  segregat 
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this  important  period."  -  The  Miami  Heralc 
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"Anyone  casting  about  for  a  seasonal  gift 
would  do  well  to  remember  what  is  by 
far  the  richest  anthology  published  this 
year  (with)  a  roster  of  contributors  of 
almost  surreal  distinction." 

-  American  Heritage 

"Bo\,  I  larper's  Magazine  sure  can  throw  a 
p;irty,  which  is  what  this  book  is:  A  great 
time.  We're  lucky  to  be  invited." 

-  Newsday 

This  year  marks  the  sesquicentennial  of 
Harper's  Maga?ine-rhe  nation's  oldest  month- 
ly magazine-and  in  honor  of  the  occasion, 
the  editors  have  published  a  magnificent  712-page, 
richly  illustrated  volume  of  the  best  writing  from  the 
magazine's  pages.  For  15  decades  of  uninterrupted 
publication,  Harper's  has  explored  the  American 
experience  with  a  fiercely  independent  spirit  and 
spectacular  writing.  Now  that  experience  is  available 
in  An  American  Album:  One  Hundred  and  Fi/t\  Years 
of  Harper's  Magazine. 

The  Table  of  Contents  is  stunning  in  its  range: 
Herman  Melville,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Walt 
Whitman,  Mark  Twain,  Edith  Wharton,  Willa 
Cather,  Eudora  Welty,  John  Cheever,  Philip  Roth, 
John  Updike,  Norman  Mailer,  David  Mamet,  Annie 
Pi  I  lard,  and  Tom  Wolfe-and  scores  of  other  writers 
and  artists  who  have  made  an  indelible  impression 
on  America's  literary  history. 

The  volume  contains  more  than  200  images 
including  photographs,  line  art,  and  works  originally 
published  in  the  magazine  by  Frederic  Remington, 
Winslow  Homer,  Edwin  Abbey,  Charles  Dana 
Gibson,  Edward  Gorey,  Maxtield  Parrish,  Leroy 
Neiman,  Howard  Pyle,  Arthur  Rackham,  Edward 
Searle,  Saul  Steinberg,  James  Thurber,  and 
Andy  Warhol. 

An  American  Album  features  a  foreword  by  historian 
Arthur  M.  Schlesinger  Jr.,  as  well  as  a  15-page  intro- 
duction and  history  oi  the  magazine  by  editor  Lewis 
H.  Lapham.  Lavishly  illustrated,  the  grand  volume  is 
beautifully  printed  on  acid-free  paper  with  smythe- 
sewn  binding  tor  lasting  brilliance. 

An  American  Album  is  a  window  on  life  in  this  coun- 
try and  an  essential  heirloom  addition  to  any  library. 
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READINGS 


[Testaments] 

WE  WERE  CALLING 
TO  DEATH 


The  following  stories  from  the  Rwandan  genocide 
were  collected  by  Madeleine  Mukamabano ,  a  jour- 
nalist at  Radio  France  Internationale.  Beginning 
on  April  7,  J  994,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Habyarimana  in  a  plane  crash  and  continuing 
for  about  three  months,  Rwandan  Hutus  killed  be- 
tween 800,000  and  1  million  people,  mostly  Tutsis 
but  also  opposition  Hutus  and  Pygmies .  More  than 
a  million  Hutus  are  thought  to  have  participated  in 
the  massacres.  The  accounts  appear  in  Autodafe 
number  2,  published  by  the  International  Parlia- 
ment of  Writers  and  Seven  Stories  Press.  Translat- 
ed from  the  French  by  Helene  Poulet. 

SYLVIE,  A  SOCIAL  WORKER:  Fis  was  part  of  our  first 
drawing  class.  The  theme  we  assigned  was  for 
them  to  draw  themselves  and  their  life  at  the  cen- 
ter. Fis  drew  himself  as  a  soldier  with  a  truly  scary 
look  on  his  face.  He  identified  with  the  aggressor. 
He  would  say,  "That's  me  as  a  soldier,  and  the 
others,  they  don't  scare  me."  In  his  second  draw- 
ing, he  didn't  want  to  draw  life  at  the  center,  or 
anything  about  the  center.  He  couldn't.  The  fig- 
ure he  drew  was  shapeless  and  seemed  to  float  in 
the  air  with  a  pool  of  blood  coming  from  his  back. 

At  that  point,  we  realized  that  this  child  had 
really  been  through  something.  He  did  not  even 
comment  on  his  drawing.  Because  his  voice  .  .  . 
he  trembled. 

At  the  second  class  meeting,  the  theme  was  to 
draw  a  good  memory  and  a  bad  memory.  For  the 


bad  one,  Fis  drew  soldiers  killing  his  father.  As  he 
drew  the  scene,  he  cried  for  the  first  time.  He 
cried  so  much  that  he  did  not  manage  to  do  the 
second  drawing;  that  is,  the  good  memory.  He 
cried  during  the  entire  session.  But  he  did  man- 
age to  say,  "They're  killing  my  father,  and  I'm  in 
the  car,  I'm  watching  and  I  didn't  even  scream." 

And  on  his  first  drawing,  when  he  drew  himself 
as  a  soldier,  he  had  big  eyes  and  a  mouthless  face. 

LEA:  After  the  announcement  on  the  radio  of 
President  Habyarimana's  plane  crash,  going  out  of 
your  house  was  forbidden.  Everyone  was  told  to 
stay  at  home.  So  I  stayed  in,  waiting  for  who  knew 
what,  but  we  were  not  allowed  to  go  out.  We 
waited  there,  but  in  fact  the  massacres  had  al- 
ready started.  I  heard  from  our  Hutu  neighbors, 
who  were  allowed  to  go  out,  that  there  were 
killings  going  on  everywhere.  But  as  the  carnage 
increased,  the  Hutus,  our  neighbors,  eventually  fell 
into  it,  too.  They  too  started  killing.  They  would 
form  groups;  they  had  weapons,  machetes,  arid 
clubs.  Sometimes  they  were  accompanied  by  sol- 
diers with  guns.  They  went  into  houses  and  told 
everybody  to  come  out.  They  were  crazed,  as  if  they 
were  drunk,  their  eyes  all  red.  They  were  in  a 
frenzy.  They  were  singing,  shouting,  but  you  could 
tell  they  were  not  normal  people.  After  killing 
one  or  more  people  they  seemed  to  feel  an  unbe- 
lievable pleasure.  That's  when  they  would  really 
get  into  singing  and  shouting.  I  left  my  home,  or 
else  they  would  have  killed  me.  I  found  refuge  at 
some  strangers'  home.  We  went  through  the 
neighborhood  but  couldn't  go  very  far.  We  crossed 
a  boulevard,  and  there  were  dead  bodies  every- 
where. We  walked  over  the  bodies  to  escape. 
They  didn't  find  us  right  away,  but  a  week 
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later  they  found  out  where  we  were.  They  came 
again  and  we  tried  to  give  them  everything  we 
had:  monev,  jewelry,  everything,  we  gave  them 
everything.  Every  day  that  they  came  we  gave — 
until  there  was  nothing  left.  And  so  once  again 
we  ran  away.  Each  time  they  came  they  would 
take  people  with  them  who  never  came  back. 
They  killed  them.  We  knew  we  were  next. 
Among  the  people  who  were  with  me  at  that 
time,  I  believe  that  1  am  the  sole  survivor  today. 
There  were  about  ten  ot  us.  They  began  with  the 
men  (maybe  for  tear  that  they  would  fight  back) 
and  then  the  women.  And  the  women  ...  in  the 
beginning  .  .  .  were  saved  tor  rape. 

It  a  militiaman  or  soldier  walked  by  your  house 
and  beard  you  listening  to  something  other  than 
Radio  des  Milles  Collines  [the  Hutu  extremist 
station],  like  the  national  station  or  some  foreign 
one,  you  were  dead  right  then.  You  had  to  please 
them,  listen  to  what  they  wanted  the  population 
to  listen  to.  The  radio  was  calling  on  Hutus  to  mas- 
sacre all  the  Tutsis.  They  would  even  give  some 
people's  addresses,  following  up  with:  "Have  you 
been  to  such  and  such  a  house.'"  and  immediate- 
ly they  would  go  to  whoever's  house  had  been 
identified  on  the  radio.  We  were  listening  to  it — 


[Poem] 

SHEEP'S  HEAD  GULLY 

B\  Mark  Furd,  from  Soft  Sift,  to  be  published  in  April  by  Harcourt 


After  years  on  the  trail  1  could  barely 
Distinguish  friend  from  enemy:  they  lay 
Together  like  pebbles,  immune  to  the  seasons, 
While  I  tramped  about  collecting  odd  remnants,  ingesting 
Their  knowledge  of  knowledge.  God-fearing  bandits  agreed 
To  disdain  this  porous  earth  that  yields  up  nothing  but  itself 
To  bewildered  intruders.  Whispers  drift 
Across  the  sapping  wastes,  the  clefts  and  lizard-like 
Ridges;  creepers  flicker  in  the  passing  breeze;  heaps 
Ot  chalky  bones  reveal  how  some  died 
In  their  footsteps,  land-hungry,  scheming,  at  long  last 
Resigned.  There  proved  no  turning  back,  and  hope 
Came  to  seem  the  jaws  ot  a  lurid,  furious  monster 
Glowering  from  the  shadows.  1  notice  that  my  right  hand 
Is  cradling  my  left,  and  how  the  sky  arcs 
Overhead.  In  the  distance  crows  wheel 
Above  each  other  in  ever-shifting  formations; 
A  glaucous  haze  envelops  the  scrub 
Beyond,  and  seems  to  beckon  like  a  vast  sieve  in  which 
I  must  shed  my  coat,  my  trappings,  the  scarf  about  my  throat 


1  will  nevei  t.  irgel  "The  1  utsis  are  n<  >l  meant  to 
live,  they  must  be  killed.  Even  pregnant  women, 
they  must  he  cut  in  pieces,  ripped  open  to  get  the 
baby  out."  And  that  was  done.  "We  must  kill  the 
Tutsis  to  the  root  to  prevent  them  from  growing 
up,  from  going  abroad  and  coming  back  later." 
That  was  their  argument:  "If  we  had  killed  them 
in  the  sixties,  they  would  not  have  come  back  in 
the  nineties."  In  between  there  was  music.  But  the 
music  had  the  same  purpose.  There  were  slogans, 
people  singing  for  those  occasions;  the  songs  were 
a  call  to  hatred.  The  songs  and  what  the  journal- 
ists said  wen.  all  the  same. 

We  were  scared,  but  I  think  we  had  also  gone 
beyond  fear.  We  were  like  sleepwalkers.  You  were 
without  feeling,  as  if  you  were  already  dead  from 
fear.  At  night  we  would  hear  shooting,  to  the 
left,  to  the  right,  and  sometimes  we  would  leave 
the  house  to  put  ourselves  in  the  path  of  the  bul- 
lets. You  told  yourself ,  at  least  I'll  die  from  a  bul- 
let instead  of  being  hacked  to  pieces.  We  were 
calling  to  death.  And  we  were  waiting  for  it. 

FRANCOIS,  CENTRAL  PRISON,  KIGALI:  I  am  in  prison 
for  killing  four  people.  A  car  drove  by  with  a  loud- 
speaker saying  that  all  Hutus  had  to  defend  them- 
selves, that  there  was  a  single  ene- 
my: the  Tutsis.  I  heard  that.  It  was 
morning.  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  I 
grabbed  a  club,  I  went  out,  and  I  be- 
gan killing.  There  was  an  old  woman 
nearby,  with  two  young  children  who 
had  not  reached  school  age  yet.  We 
took  them  outside  and  made  them 
stand  by  a  pit.  A  man  named  Sibo- 
mana  handed  me  a  club.  I  killed  the 
children,  and  he  killed  the  old 
woman.  Then  we  climbed  back  out 
and  found  an  old  man  hiding  behind 
a  house.  I  knocked  him  out  with  a 
club.  When  we  left  him,  he  was  dy- 
ing. I  did  not  know  the  people  I  killed 
very  well.  All  we  were  told  was  to 
hunt  down  the  Tutsis,  and  we  began 
to  slaughter  them.  In  my  case,  no- 
body forced  me  to  do  it.  It's  some- 
thing that  germinated  on  its  own  in 
my  head.  I  saw  people  invading  the 
hills,  saying  they  were  tracking  down 
Tutsis,  and  I  rushed  to  join  them. 

Everywhere  I  went  a  crowd  encir- 
cled Tutsis.  I  was  the  first  to  kill.  I 
didn't  think  1  was  doing  anything 
wrong  at  the  time.  It  was  when  I  got 
arrested  that  I  realized  I  had  com- 
mitted crimes.  While  I  was  killing,  I 
thought  there  was  no  problem,  no 
consequences,  since  the  authorities 
said  the  Tutsis  were  enemies.  My 
neighbors  were  Tutsis,  we  used  to 
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]e  Road  in  the  Distance,"  a  photograph  by  Kathryn  Szoka,  was  on  display  last  month  at  Robin  Rice  Gallery,  in  New  York  City. 


share  everything,  like  water.  There  weren't  any 
conflicts  between  us.  I  don't  know  why  all  those 
things  happened.  Wickedness  was  in  fashion. 

GASPARD:  You're  asking  if  I  talk  to  the  people 
who  killed  the  members  of  my  family?  Of  course 
I  do,  why  wouldn't  I?  I  can't  live  in  isolation.  I  talk 
with  them;  I'm  not  spiteful  like  they  are.  We  vis- 
it each  other,  we  drink  beer  together,  even  sleep 
with  their  daughters.  There  are  only  a  handful  of 
survivors  here.  You  must  have  seen  all  along  the 
road  that  there's  nothing  but  ruins.  There  are 
only  three  Tutsis  left.  All  the  Hutus  here  took  part 
in  the  genocide.  All  the  remaining  houses  belong 
to  Hutus.  All  the  youths  you  see  around  here 
have  killed.  Pointing  my  finger  at  the  killers  who 
are  free  is  not  something  I  want  to  do.  That  task 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  authorities.  I  can't 
point  them  out.  I  don't  want  to  get  you  mixed  up 
in  all  that.  If  I  did  it  would  stir  things  up  in  the 
population.  People  are  gi  >ing  to  think  we  informed 
on  them  and  that  you  are  here  to  avenge  us. 

ENATA:  I  had  nine  children,  five  were  killed.  1 
also  lost  my  husband,  my  father,  my  mother,  my 


brothers,  and  all  their  families.  Here  are  my  chil- 
dren, they  followed  me  when  you  called,  they  are 
always  clinging  to  me.  When  the  war  broke  out, 
I  was  with  my  husband  and  my  older  brothers. 
We  fled  to  the  hill,  where  everybody  was  gather- 
ing. We  would  hear  that  such  and  such  a  hill  had 
just  been  attacked,  that  everything  was  burning, 
that  a  woman  had  been  killed  not  too  far  away, 
and  that  massacres  had  begun  in  our  village.  Every- 
body started  to  run.  Somebody  would  tell  you 
that  your  child  had  just  been  killed  back  there,  you 
took  it  in,  you  were  told  of  your  husband's  death, 
your  father's,  your  brother's — until  you  heard  they 
had  attacked  and  destroyed  the  church  where 
many  people  had  sought  refuge,  that  they  had 
slaughtered  many  people  inside  the  church.  The 
following  day,  those  who  still  had  the  strength 
went  to  the  church  to  retrieve  a  child  or  an  adult 
who  had  survived  among  the  dead  bodies.  On 
the  eve  of  the  attack  on  the  church,  soldiers  had 
come  and  asked,  "Who  are  you  running  from?"  We 
answered,  "We're  running  from  the  Hutus." 

They  asked  if  there  were  any  Hutus  in  the 
church  and  we  said  there  were.  So  they  separat- 
ed us.  The  Tutsis  inside  the  church  and  Hutus 
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outride.  I  he  soldiers  treed  the  Hntus,  took  them 
with  them,  said  that  they'd  be  hack  to  decide  on 
our  case.  Around  two  in  the  afternoon  a  group  ot 
attackers  showed  up.  We  tried  to  defend  our- 
selves by  throwing  stones.  Everybody  was  wound- 
ed, men  and  women.  We  were  screaming,  we 
cried,  "It's  the  end."  Some  people  managed  to 
run  from  the  church,  but  most  perished  inside. 
Those  who  fled  went  first  to  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain. The  next  day  another  group  came  to  attack 
us.  We  rushed  down  the  mountain.  1  still  wonder 
how  I  managed  to  save  my  three  children.  We 
reached  the  Akanyaru  River.  Many  committed 
suicide  by  jumping  into  the  river.  Karangwa,  my 
brother-in-law,  jumped  with  all  his  children.  He 
was  surrounded  by  militiamen  wearing  daggers 
on  their  belts.  Automatic-weapons  fire  was  com- 
ing from  everywhere.  People  were  screaming  all 
over  the  place,  "We're  getting  wiped  out!  Fight 
back!"  But  we  had  only  stones  for  weapons.  We 
ran  all  the  way  to  the  papyrus  marshes.  All  along 
the  way  people  were  committing  suicide.  They  at- 
tacked us  in  the  papyrus  too.  Machetes  came 
raining  down,  hacking  people  up.  They  yelled, 
"Get  out  ot  there,  we  saw  you,  get  out!" 

They  pulled  me  out  of  my  hiding  place.  1 
clutched  my  baby.  They  started  hitting  me  with 
a  spiked  club.  A  piece  of  flesh  tell  over  my  eyes. 
They  tore  my  baby  away  from  me  and  ripped  my 
sweater.  1  thought  I'd  close  my  eyes,  but  decided 
I'd  rather  die  with  my  eyes  open.  Another  blow 
from  the  club!  I  must  have  passed  out.  When  I  re- 
gained consciousness,  I  was  naked  and  covered 
with  blood.  1  was  lying  on  a  girl  who  had  been 
killed  and  fallen  flat  on  her  stomach.  I  heard  my 
baby  crying!  He  was  still  alive!  1  saw  two  men 
coming  back  with  machetes.  They  cried  out, 
"Look  at  her,  she's  still  alive,  check  out  that 
Tutsi's  little  waist!" 

1  had  gone  for  days  without  eating.  They  hit  me 
on  the  back  ot  the  neck  with  their  machetes,  my 
head,  my  fingers.  They  didn't  need  to  take  off 
my  clothes,  that  had  already  been  done. 

ANSILA:  I  was  arrested  tor  genocide.  I  fled  with  my 
children  and  they  died.  I  killed.  1  cannot  hide  a 
crime  that  was  made  public.  1  ran  from  the  war, 
the  war  turned  into  a  genocide.  My  husband  was 
Tutsi.  1  am  Hutu.  He  convinced  me  to  go  hack  to 
my  parents.  He  said,  "We're  the  ones  they're  af- 
ter, they  want  to  kill  us.  Flee  with  the  children, 
try  to  save  them."  My  husband  and  my  tather-in- 
law  lied  the  other  way.  1  left  with  my  five  children 
and  my  mother-in-law.  We  spent  the  night  at 
someone's  home,  but  some  people  started  to  lurk 
an  uind  t lie  house  saying  the  owner  was  hiding 
Tutsis.  My  mother-in-law  said,  "The  situation  is 
becoming  critical,  take  the  children  and  go  to 
your  parents."  1  first  went  to  my  aunt's,  and  when 
her  husband  saw  me,  he  cried  out,  "My  God! 


Those  children  will  get  killed  here,  you'd  better 
go  to  your  parents."  My  parents  had  fled;  the 
killers  were  after  them  because  my  brother  had 
married  a  Tutsi.  1  decided  to  stay  at  their  place 
anyway.  Then  those  tracking  down  Tutsis  ar- 
rived, rhey  said,  "Woman,  what  are  you  doing 
with  those  children.'"  1  didn't  answer.  "You  ran 
m.i\  Willi  them,  and  they  are  the  ones  we  are 
looking  for.  Kill  them." 

1  w  as  overwhelmed.  They  left  me  there;  they 
did  nothing.  1  cannot  say  thai  they  are  the  ones 
who  killed  my  children.  I  am  the  one  who  killed 
them.  1  remembered  thai  my  parents  grew  veg- 
etables  and  must  have  pesticides.  I  broke  the  pad- 
lock on  the  shed  where  rhey  were  stored.  1  grabbed 
a  bottle  ot  pesticides,  and  1  bad  my  children  drink 
it  straight.  And  they  did.  Four  of  them  died.  I 
killed  my  children,  but  1  didn't  hate  them.  1  pan 
icked.  I  was  afraid  that  the  others  would  come 
back  and  find  us  there.  1  thought  that  everything 
had  to  be  finished  before  they  came  back.  I  had 
now  here  to  go.  My  aunt's  husband  had  kicked  me 
out.  I  would  have  been  better  oil  dead,  but  I'm  not 
dead.  Nothing's  right  in  my  head.  I  hardly  sleep. 
My  children  are  always  on  my  mind. 

ELIE  MPAY1MANA,  A  PYGMY.  His  Tutsi  wife  and  two 
children  were  killed  during  the  genocide.  He  recent- 
ly became  a  member  of  the  National  Unity  and  Rec- 
onciliation Commission:  1  don't  like  to  talk  about 
the  fate  of  my  family,  my  own  situation,  my  wife 
and  children.  Because  I  have  bitter  memories.  I 
shall  never  tolerate  the  negativism  of  those  who 
see  the  genocide  as  a  news  item.  For  me,  the 
genocide  is  something  that  gnaws  at  my  heart.  I 
was  young,  married  at  twenty-two,  we  had  a  life 
where  we  loved  each  other,  not  only  in  marital 
love  but  in  the  love  that  showed  how  well  the 
Rwandan  people  lived  together  and  could  weave 
and  reweave  an  existence  ot  unique  love.  It  was 
my  wife's  getting  killed  during  the  genocide  and 
my  twins,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  My  son's  name  was  Lib- 
erte  Eloi  and  my  daughter's  Liberte  Edith.  When 
someone  talks  about  the  genocide,  it's  about  the 
Kigali  massacres,  the  murdered  Tutsis,  the  Hutus 
who  were  killed  because  they  didn't  espouse  the 
line  of  the  genocidal  1  lutus.  See,  I'm  deliberate- 
ly skipping  a  chapter  in  order  not  to  dwell  on 
this  feature  that  has  marked  my  days  of  love,  my 
days  ot  dreams,  my  days  of  patience,  ot  the  people 
who  rallied  round  my  marriage,  all  dead. 

That's  why  I  keep  an  album,  which  I  look  at  of- 
ten. I  have  an  album  at  home,  which  I  have  la- 
beled with  capital  letters.  I  seldom  pronounce 
these  letters:  EXTINCT  STARS.  These  extinct 
stars  are  poems,  which  I've  called  necrologies 
and  dedicated  to  my  friends.  So,  the  genocide,  for 
me — I  often  feel  I  keep  going  so  I  won't  let  my- 
self, in  my  heart,  surrender  to  necrological  mo- 
ments and  erase  everyone. 
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Valley  Farms,  Island  in  the  Center,  and  Canyon  Columns,  three  drawings  by  Lordy  Rodriguez,  were  on  display  last 
October  at  Clementine  Gallery ,  in  New  York  City. 


[Catalogue] 

WHEN  KILLING 
JUST  WON'T  DO 

From  "Nonlethal  Weapons:  Terms  and  Refer- 
ences," a  report  published  by  the  United  States  Air 
Force  Institute  for  National  Security  Studies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report's  introduction,  many  of  the 
weapons  are  still  in  the  proposal  stage. 

ACOUSTIC 

Acoustic  Bullets:  High-power,  very  low- 
frequency  waves  emitted  from  one-  to  two- 
meter  antenna  dishes.  Results  in  blunt-object 
trauma.  Effects  range  from  discomfort  to  death. 

Curdler  Unit:  A  device  that  is  plugged  into  a 
sound  system  to  produce  a  shrill,  shrieking,  Mat- 
ting noise.  It  is  used  to  irritate  and  disperse  riot- 
ers and  has  a  decibel  range  just  below  that  of  the 
danger  level  to  the  human  ear.  It  is  used  in  night 
operations  to  produce  a  "voodoo"  effect  and 
breaks  up  chanting,  singing,  and  clapping. 

Infrasound:  Very  low-frequency  sound  that  can 
travel  long  distances  and  easily  penetrate  most 
buildings  and  vehicles.  Long-wavelength  sound 
creates  biophysical  effects:  nausea,  loss  of  bow- 
els, disorientation,  vomiting,  internal-organ 
damage,  or  death  may  occur.  By  1972  an  infra- 
sound generator  had  been  built  in  France. 


When  activated  it  made  the  people  in  range 
sick  for  hours. 

Squawk  Box:  Crowd-dispersal  weapon  field- 
tested  by  the  British  Army  in  Ireland  in  1973. 
This  directional  device  emits  two  ultrasonic  fre- 
quencies that  when  mixed  in  the  human  ear  be- 
come intolerable.  It  produces  giddiness,  nausea, 
or  fainting.  The  beam  is  so  small  that  it  can  be 
directed  at  specific  individuals  in  a  riot  situation. 

ACOUSTIC  6k  OPTICAL 
Photic  Driver:  A  crowd-control  device  that 
uses  ultrasound  and  flashing  infrared  lights  to 
penetrate  closed  human  eyelids.  Potential  for 
epileptic  fits  because  of  the  stroboscopic  flash- 
ing effect. 

Psycho-Correction:  A  technology  invented  by 
a  Russian  scientist  that  involves  influencing 
subjects  visually  or  aurally  with  imbedded  sub- 
liminal messages. 

BARRIER 

Coating,  Slick:  Teflon-type  lubricants  that  cre- 
ate a  slippery  surface.  In  the  1960s  the  term 
"Instant  Banana  Peel"  was  coined  to  describe 
the  capability  provided  by  Riotril.  When  ap- 
plied to  a  hard  surface  and  wetted  down,  this 
dry,  relatively  inexpensive  white  powder  he- 
comes  ice  slick.  It  becomes  virtually  impossible 
for  an  individual  to  move  or  stand  up  on  a  hard 
surface  so  treated. 

Foam,  Sticky:  A  name  given  to  a  polymer-based 
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superadhesive  agent.  The  technology  first  began 
appearing  in  commercial  applications  such  as 
"superglue"  and  quick-setting  foam  insulation. 
It  is  extremely  persistent  and  is  virtually  impos- 
sible to  remove  without  a  liquid  solvent  that 
has  a  pleasant  citrus  odor.  Sticky  foam  came  to 
public  attention  on  February  28,  1995,  when 
U.S.  Marines  used  it  in  Mogadishu,  Somalia,  to 
prevent  armed  intruders  from  impeding  efforts 
to  extricate  U.N.  forces  from  that  country. 

OBSCURANT 

Smoke,  Colored:  Colored-smoke  concentra- 


[Explanation] 

CALLING 
KEVIN  BACON 


From  a  November  7  letter  by  Bob  Currie,  director 
of  the  Community  Protection  Department  oj  the 
City  of  Westminster,  to  Charlotte  Renwick,  man- 
ager of  the  Ship  Public  House,  a  London  pub.  In 
Britain,  dancing  is  prohibited  in  establishments 
without  a  license  for  "public  entertainment."  The 
letter  was  featured  in  The  Publican,  a  newspaper 
for  the  British  pub  industry. 

Hear  Ms.  Renwick, 

On  both  occasions  when  Officers  visited  your 
premises  they  observed  persons  dancing  to  the 
recorded  music  that  was  being  provided — nine 
(9)  on  the  first  occasion  and  six  (6)  on  the  sec- 
ond— resulting  in  the  issue  of  two  "Unsatisfactory" 
inspection  forms. 

In  general  terms,  dancing  would  be  described  as 
the  rhythmic  movement  of  the  legs,  arms,  and 
body,  usually  changing  positions  within  the  floor 
space  available,  whether  or  not  accompanied  by 
musical  support.  However,  in  law,  whether  or  not 
a  person  was  dancing  is  subject  to  the  "reason- 
able man"  test,  the  weight  of  evidence  presented 
by  the  prosecution,  and  the  decision  of  the  court. 

It  may  be  of  interest  that  in  London  there  is 
legislation  that  requires  a  dance  licence  to  be 
granted  for  still  nude  posing. 

I  acknowledge  the  measures  you  are  taking, 
namely  displaying  NO  DANCING  signs  and  in- 
structing staff  to  ensure  that  persons  heed  those 
signs.  The  Officers  also  suggested  you  change  the 
style  of  music  to  dissuade  customers  from  dancing. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Bob  Currie 


tions  produce  greater  initial  psychological  and 
panic  effect  than  white  smoke.  Caucasians  are 
said  to  have  a  greater  repugnance  to  brilliant 
green  smoke,  whereas  Negroids  and  Latins  are 
declared  to  be  most  adversely  affected  by  bril- 
liant red.  Rioters  confronted  with  a  strong  con- 
centration of  colored  smoke  leel,  instinctively, 
thai  they  are  being  marked,  or  stained,  and 
therefore  lose  anonymity. 

MARKER 

Invisible:  One  concept  envisions  a  fluorescent 
powder  sprayed  into  crowds  from  a  pressurized 
container.  Particles  adhere  to  clothing  and  are 
visible  only  under  ultraviolet  light.  Another 
concept  envisions  sponge  grenades  impregnat- 
ed wilh  infrared  dye  so  thai  rioters  can  be  later 
identified. 

RIOT-CONTROL  AGENT 
Tear  Gas,  Invisible:  Invisible  tear  gas  cannot 
be  seen  by  rioters  once  it  emerges  from  a 
grenade  or  mechanical  dispenser,  and  therefore 
has  a  greater  psychological  panic-producing  ef- 
fect than  tear  smoke. 

ELECTRICAL 

Police  Jacket:  Police  jacket  that  jolts  anyone 
who  touches  it. 

BIOTECHN1CAL 
Biodegrading  Microbes:  Microbes  that  turn  stor- 
age tanks  full  of  aviation  fuel  into  useless  jelly. 
Such  microbes  may  produce  acids  or  enzymes 
that  can  be  tailored  to  degrade  almost  anything, 
even  concrete  and  metal,  so  their  potential  use 
as  nonlethal  weapons  could  be  extensive. 

Genetic  Alteration:  The  act  of  changing  ge- 
netic code  to  create  a  desired  less-than-lethal 
but  long-term  disablement  effect,  perhaps  for 
generations,  thereby  creating  a  societal  burden. 

Neuro-lmplant:  Computer  implants  into  the 
brain  that  allow  for  behavioral  modification  and 
control.  Current  research  is  experimental  in  na- 
ture and  focuses  on  lab  animals  such  as  mice. 

Project  Agile:  Series  of  military-science  studies 
in  Asia  conducted  in  May  1966  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency.  One  such 
study  centered  on  developing  "stink"  bombs 
that  were  race  specific. 

Pheromones:  The  chemical  substances  released 
by  animals  to  influence  physiology  or  behavior 
of  other  members  of  the  same  species.  One  use 
of  pheromones,  at  the  most  elemental  level, 
could  be  to  mark  target  individuals  and  then 
release  bees  to  attack  them. 

HOLOGRAMS 
Prophet:  The  projection  of  the  image  of  an 
ancient  god  over  an  enemy  capital  whose  pub- 
lic communications  have  been  seized  and  used 
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against  it  in  a  massive  psychological 
operation. 

Soldier  Forces:  The  projection  of  soldier  images 
that  make  an  opponent  think  more  allied 
forces  exist  than  actually  do,  make  an  oppo- 
nent believe  that  allied  forces  are  located  in  a 
region  where  none  actually  exist,  and/or  pro- 
vide false  targets  for  his  weapons  to  fire  upon. 

Death:  Hologram  used  to  scare  a  target  individ- 
ual to  death.  Example:  a  drug  lord  with  a  weak 
heart  sees  the  ghost  of  his  dead  rival  appearing 
at  his  bedside  and  dies  of  fright. 


[FAQ] 

KILL  THE  MESSENGER 

From  the  website  of  Afterlife  Telegrams,  which  of- 
fers to  deliver  messages  to  the  dead  for  a  price  of 
$10  a  word  (with  a  five-word  minimum) .  The  ser- 
vice hires  terminally  ill  patients,  who  deliver  the 
messages  upon  "passing  into  the  afterlife." 

What  uses  are  there  for  "Afterlife  Telegrams"? 
You  can: 

•  Apologize  to  someone  you  feel  you  have 
wronged  while  that  person  was  alive. 

•  Invite  someone  to  a  seance  that  will  take 
place  at  a  certain  time  and  place.  (We  sin- 
cerely doubt  this  will  work,  but  it's  your 
money. ) 

•  Let  someone  know  about  an  important 
event  that  they  might  have  missed,  such  as  a 
wedding. 

•  Let  someone  know  that  after  they  passed 
away  you  adopted  their  pets  and  you  are  now 
taking  care  of  them. 

How  can  you  guarantee  that  the  telegram  will  get 
through  after  the  messenger  has  passed  on? 

We  can't.  The  truth  is  no  one  knows  what 
happens  when  someone  dies.  All  that  we  can 
guarantee  is  this: 

•  The  messengers  have  memorized  their 
telegrams  before  passing  on. 

•  The  messengers  have  promised  to  do  what 
can  be  done  to  deliver  their  telegrams  to  the 
addressees  after  passing. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  known  way  for  the 
addressee  to  reply  to  the  sender's  telegram,  nor 
can  we  prove  that  it  was  even  successfully  de- 
livered. Please  keep  this  in  mind  when  decid- 
ing whether  or  not  to  use  our  service. 

Reasons  why,  despite  our  best  efforts,  your 
telegram  might  not  get  through: 


•  Reincarnation  could  cause  a  problem.  By  the 
time  the  telegram  can  reach  the  addressee, 
he  could  already  be  back  on  Earth. 

•  The  afterlife  could  be  so  chaotic  and  confus- 
ing that  it  might  be  impossible  to  find  a  spe- 
cific person. 

•  The  addressee  might  have  changed  his 
name. 

•  If  the  afterlife  is  segregated  into  heaven, 
hell,  and  purgatory,  it  is  possible  that  the 
messenger  will  not  be  sent  to  the  same  place 
as  the  addressee. 

•  It  might  be  against  the  "rules"  in  the  afterlife 
to  seek  out  people  you  don't  know. 

•  We  cannot  rule  out  the  possibility  that  there 
could  be  no  afterlife  at  all. 

Where  do  the  fees  go? 

The  $10-per-word  fee  is  held  in  our  PayPal 
account  until  the  messenger  has  passed  away  and 
the  telegram  is  "on  its  way."  Then  half  of  the 
fee,  depending  on  the  wishes  of  the  messenger,  is 
either  given  to  a  relative,  donated  to  a  charity,  or 
used  to  pay  for  medical  bills.  The  other  half  is  re- 
tained by  AfterlifeTelegrams.com. 

Who  are  the  terminally  ill  messengers?  Can  I 
meet  them? 

No.  At  this  time  we  have  one  messenger. 
She/he  wishes  to  remain  anonymous.  The  mes- 
senger's identity  will  be  revealed  after  she/he 
has  passed  away.  Prior  to  that,  only  govern- 
ment officials  and  consumer-protection  agen- 
cies will  be  permitted  access  to  the  messenger's 
private  information. 

How  are  the  messengers  supposed  to  deliver 
the  telegrams  after  passing? 

The  messenger,  after  his  passing,  is  obligated 
to  seek  out  the  addressees  of  the  telegrams  he 
has  been  entrusted  with.  How,  exactly,  this 
will  be  done  is  unclear.  Here  is  a  list  of  "tips," 
based  on  pure  speculation,  that  we  give  mes- 
sengers to  help  them  deliver  their  messages  af- 
ter passing  into  the  afterlife: 

•  As  soon  as  possible,  get  a  pen  and  paper  and 
write  down  all  of  your  telegrams  while  they 
are  still  fresh  in  your  mind.  There  may  not 
be  "pens"  and  "paper"  in  the  afterlife,  hut 
there  might  be  something  equivalent  with 
which  you  can  record  information. 

•  Make  contact  with  the  first  intelligent  person 
you  find  and  request  advice  as  how  best  to 
complete  your  task.  By  "person"  we  mean  not 
only  people  such  as  you,  who  once  lived  on 
Earth  as  humans,  but  anyone  else  who  might 
be  helpful.  There  might  be  other  entities,  such 
as  angels,  spirits,  demigods,  or  fairies,  that  are 
indigenous  to  the  afterlife  and  who  might  be 
willing  to  help  you. 
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•  Ii  i-  possible  chat  the  trauma  of  passing  will 
cause  you  to  have  some  memory  loss.  Should 
this  happen,  try  to  deliver  as  much  of  each 
telegram  as  possible. 

•  On  Earth,  people  are  separated  by  political, 
economic,  and  ideological  boundaries.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  sate  to  deliver  a  telegram  to  some- 
one living  in  Canada  but  very  dangerous  to 
deliver  a  telegram  to  someone  living  in  Iraq.  It 
is  possible  that  there  are  similar  boundaries  in 
the  afterlife.  While  you  are  obligated  to  do 
what  you  can  to  deliver  your  telegrams,  please 
use  your  best  judgment  as  to  the  amount  of 
risk  you  should  take,  without  help,  when  trav- 
eling in  the  atterlite. 

•  More  than  likely  there  will  be  social,  econom- 
ic, and  informational  infrastructures  available 
to  you,  and  we  encourage  you  to  use  these  when 
possible.  Keep  in  mind  there  might  be  rules  in 
the  atterlite  regulating  how  and  who  you  may 
contact.  \\i  your  best  with  what  you  have. 

•  There  are  a  great  many  unknowns.  There- 
fore the  best  advice  we  can  give  you  is  to  be 
focused,  resourceful,  creative,  and  (if  neces- 
sary) aggressive.  Good  luck. 


[Travel  Guide] 

NEW  YORK  ON 
$5,000  A  DAY 

From  an  English-Japanese  phrase  book  ivritten  by 
Dewi  Sukarno,  the  Japanese  widow  of  Achmed 
Sukarno,  president  of  Indonesia  from  1945  to  1967. 

I  spilled  w  ine  on  the  sheets.  Would  you  mind 
changing  them  with  new  one,  please.7 

The  hair  dryer  caused  a  short  circuit.  Would  you 
mind  changing  that  with  new  one,  please? 

t  !ould  you  please  hurry  as  possible.' 

Would  you  make  a  reservation  at  a  beauty  par- 
lor tor  me,  please? 

Could  you  please  sryle  my  hair  gorgeous  be- 
cause I'm  going  to  a  party  tonight.' 

I'd  like  a  facial,  neck  and  shoulders  care  mainly, 
please. 

I'd  like  to  have  massage  on  my  waistline  main- 
ly, please. 

I'm  looking  for  a  lipstick  of  fragrance-tree. 

What  kind  of  dress  shall  1  wear.' 

Could  you  please  recommend  the  boutique  for 

party  dress? 
I'd  like  some  more  sexy  design. 
I'd  like  something  decoratively  trimmed  with 

more  laces. 


Ho  you  have  the  same  designed  panties  as  this 

garter  bell  ? 
Please  remind  your  business. 
I'd  like  you  to  find  the  best  nail  color  tor  my 

dress  I  wear  today. 
Do  you  have  a  bag  ot  leather  embossing  finish 

ot  an  ostrich? 
Would  you  deliver  it  to  my  hotel  Pla:a,  please.' 
It  would  be  wonderful  if  you  keep  the  table 

with  a  good  view  for  me. 
Oh,  your  plan  is  very  attractive! 
I'm  ^orr\  to  have  kepi  you  waiting  1 1  took  me 

long  time  to  dec  ide  my  dress. 
Good  appetite! 

I'm  taking  lessons  in  tea  ceremony  and  flower 

arrangement.  What  kind  of  things  do  von 

have  interest  in? 
1  don't  know  but  something  keeps  me  a  little 

bit  shy  now. 
M,i\  I  excuse  for  a  while.'  I'd  like  to  powder  my 

nose.  I  wish  to  be  perfec  t  w  hen  I'm  with  you. 
Thank  you  tor  sparing  me  your  precious  time. 
Excuse  me,  but  I  made  stain  on  my  dress. 
Could  I  have  a  wet  towel  so  I  could  remove  the 

stain,  please.' 
Could  you  please  bring  the  warmer  soup? 
I'd  like  to  have  a  glass  of  champagne,  please. 
I'd  like  to  go  to  an  interior-decoration  shop.  I 

wonder  if  you'd  mind  taking  me  there. 
May  I  excuse?  I'm  going  to  have  another  drink. 
I'm  sorry,  but  I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  much 

about  it. 

Well,  I  don't  remember  that  exactly. 

Well,  I  don't  think  so  really. 

Oh,  I'm  old  enough  ro  know  better. 

I'm  not  sure  I  know  what  you  mean. 

Oh  no!  I  can't  believe  what  you  are  doing! 

I  must  say  I  do  not  know  what  to  do. 


[Rules] 

INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY  FUN 

From  the  instructions  to  Eternal  Debt:  Who  Can 
Beat  the  IMF!  a  board  game  by  Ruibal,  a  eompa- 
ny  based  in  Argentina.  Translated  from  the  Span' 
ish  by  Mare  Rosenthal. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  GAME 
Take  advantage  of  the  raw  materials  that 
Latin  America  produces,  industrialize  them, 
and  introduce  the  finished  products  to  the  big 
markets  of  the  North.  The  capital  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  IMF  with  everything  that 
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Thafj  fli  fu;r  fiS  f  Know  Uw  fb  mciKe 


That's  as  Fair  as  I  Know  How  to  Make  It,  by  David  Rathman.  Rathman's  work  is  currently  on  ex- 
hibit at  the  Walker  Art  Center,  in  Minneapolis. 


implies:  conditions,  devaluation,  etc.  The 
object  of  the  game  is  to  overcome  those  ob- 
stacles and  to  beat  the  IMF. 

THE  BOARD 

The  board  is  divided  into  North  and  South. 
In  the  North  are  the  more  developed  coun- 
tries, a  dozen  industries,  and  the  IMF.  In  the 
South  is  LATIN  AMERICA,  with  raw  mate- 
rials— such  as  iron,  copper,  grain,  livestock, 
etc. — that  are  exported  without  added  value. 
Each  player  chooses  a  piece  to  advance  across 
the  board  and  places  it  in  the  square  LATIN 
AMERICA.  The  players  can  build  up  to  three 
national  industries  in  each  territory  of  the 
South  and  another  three  multinationals  in 
the  North.  At  the  start  of  the  game,  the  IMF 
has  .ill  the  money  and  all  the  property. 


GOLD  RESERVES 
Each  player  begins  with  three  gold  pieces. 
Gold  reserves  cannot  be  used  to  pay  for: 

•  debt  principal  (only  the  interest  can  be  paid) 

•  monopoly  creation 

•  capital  flight 

•  military  coups 

MONOPOLY 

A  monopoly  is  based  on  one  player's  ability 
to  purchase  another  player's  property,  even 
when  that  player  does  not  wish  to  sell.  The 
IMF  authorizes  the  sale  and  profits  from  the 
monopoly  by  taxing  it. 

Let's  imagine  that  "Pedro"  has  WHEAT  with 
two  national  industries  and  one  multinational. 
When  "Maria"  lands  on  WHEAT  she  should 
pay  "Pedro"  $700,  but  "Maria"  decides  to 
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monopolize  the  wheat.  She  should  pay  the  IMF 
the  "monopoly  tax"  of  $2,000,  and  afterward 
she  should  buy  the  territory,  which  will  include 
all  of  the  investment  made  by  "Pedro."  In  total, 
"Maria"  pays  $2,000  to  the  IMF  and  $2,550  to 
"Pedro"  and  becomes  the  owner  of  WHEAT. 

Monopolies  can  be  created  only  in  the 
South.  (In  the  North  monopolies  just  develop 
over  the  long  term.) 

DEBT 

In  order  to  make  all  of  the  necessary  purchas- 
es, players  can  ask  for  as  many  loans  as  they  like 
from  the  IMF.  Interest  rates  are  set  at  10  per- 
cent. Every  time  a  player  lands  on  or  passes  over 
the  IMF  square,  he  pays  the  interest  to  the  IMF. 

When  a  player  accumulates  a  debt  of 
$10,000,  he  is  able  to  renegotiate  his  debt  with 
the  IMF.  The  player  pays  interest  on  the  re- 
maining debt,  and  the  IMF  devalues  his  cur- 
rency. The  player's  currency  then  has  less  val- 
ue, and  he  advances  more  rapidly  and  is  forced 
to  pay  more  often.  The  maximum  debt  a  player 
can  accumulate  is  $30,000.  When  a  player  ac- 
cumulates that  much  debt,  he  will  receive  no 
more  loans,  and  an  economic  embargo  begins. 

ECONOMIC  EMBARGO 
In  order  to  get  the  money  that  he  needs,  the 
embargoed  player  gives  the  IMF  his  property. 
The  IMF  auctions  this  property  to  the  other 
players  at  a  base  price  of  50  percent  of  the  ini- 
tial investment.  If  there  are  no  offers,  the  IMF 
will  keep  the  property  and  pay  the  embargoed 
player  50  percent  of  the  investment.  With  the 
money  recovered  from  the  auction,  the  embar- 
goed player  can  pay  his  debt  and  continue 
playing  normally.  If  the  money  recovered  is  not 
enough,  he  can  turn  in  additional  property  to 
the  IMF,  and  the  process  can  be  repeated. 

SPECIAL  SQUARES 
CAPITAL  FLIGHT:  The  player  that  lands  on  this 

square  rolls  a  die,  and  each  point  rolled 

equals  $1,000  that  he  must  pay  the  IMF. 
MILITARY  COUP:  Landing  on  this  square  means 

that  a  player  has  to  turn  in  all  of  his  cash. 
OCTOBER  12,  1492:  Discovery  of  America;  the 

player  turns  in  a  gold  piece. 

THE  END  OF  THE  GAME 

•  If  one  player  or  a  team  of  players  gains  con- 
trol of  half  of  LATIN  AMERICA,  having 
built  at  least  two  national  industries  on  each 
territory  in  the  South  and  two  multinational 
industries  in  the  North,  they  have  obtained 
power  equal  to  that  of  the  IMF.  That  player 
or  team  will  retire  with  all  of  the  glory,  not 
counting  impending  debt. 

•  If  a  player  or  a  team  is  able  to  industrialize 


twelve  territories  of  the  South  and  create  at 
least  one  multinational  industry  in  each 
country  of  the  North,  they  will  be  able  to  es- 
tablish entrepreneurial  conditions.  The  IMF 
will  not  be  able  to  pressure  them  any  longer, 
and  they  would  merit  applause  from  all  of 
the  players. 

It  is  also  possible  that  players,  alone  or  united, 
suffer  financial  collapse  during  the  course  of 
the  game,  and  that  the  IMF  embargoes  all  of 
their  property  and  everybody  loses.  In  this  case, 
placards  with  anti-IMF  slogans  will  be  raised 
and  a  new  game  will  begin. 


[Memo] 

BANKERS  OF  THE 
WORLD,  UNITE! 


From  a  research  note  circulated  in  November  by 
Morgan  Stanley  to  its  North  American  clients. 

A 

.X  ^t  the  risk  of  encouraging  the  ghost  of  Joe 
Hill  to  come  back  and  haunt  us,  we  suspect  in- 
vestors should  avoid  heavily  unionized  indus- 
tries today  more  than  usual.  From  a  long-term 
perspective,  unionized  areas  have  not  been 
market-leading  industries,  and  today  heavily 
unionized  industries  stand  directly  in  whatever 
the  opposite  of  the  sweet  spot  is.  Consistent 
with  our  "buy  the  800-pound  gorillas"  theme, 
nonunionized  companies  competing  in  heavily 
unionized  arenas  probably  stand  to  accrue  large 
relative  gains. 

What  does  history  suggest  about  investing  in 
heavily  unionized  industries?  Avoid  them. 
While  the  recent  carnage  in  stock  prices  and 
brouhaha  over  excessive  options  issuance  has 
kept  investor  focus  squarely  on  the  incredible 
shrinking  tech  sector,  folks  may  be  looking  in 
the  rearview  mirror  when  it  comes  to  where 
risks  lie  today.  Yesterday's  options  problems  in 
technology  may  be  a  lesser  evil  than  tomor- 
row's pension  and  health-care  funding  require- 
ments in  rust-belt  industries.  In  all  kinds  of  re- 
spects we  are  living  in  a  brave  new  world,  but  a 
decidedly  old-world  phenomenon — unions — 
may  weigh  on  some  new-world  issues  in  the 
year  ahead. 

Look  for  the  union  label  .  .  .  and  run  the 
other  way. 
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[Play] 

BEHOLD  THE  COACH 

By  Will  Eno,  from  the  Spring/ Summer  issue  of 
Post  Road. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONA 

The  Coach 
SETTING 

A  press  conference.  A  podium  with  micro- 
phono  mounted  on  it.  Periodic  flashbulbs. 

THE  COACH 

[He  enters.  Cameras  flash.} 

All  right,  everybody,  let's  just  get  going.  You 
people  know  what  I've  come  here  to  say.  This 
should  all  come  as  no  surprise.  The  phrase,  of 
course,  you  are  familiar  with.  It  was  a  "building 
year,"  this  last  year  was.  We  suffered  some  loss- 
es, sure,  we  suffered  some,  last  season,  and  we've 
had  to  start  out  all  over,  in  a  fashion;  we've  had 
to  come  at  this  thing  as  if  it  were  some  kind  of 
a — and  you  folks  in  the  press  will  have  to  tell 
me  if  this  is  a  pleonasm — a  new  beginning.  We 
made  some  changes  here  and  there  and  here 
and  we  made  these,  mainly,  mostly,  with  the 
tans  in  mind,  because  we  wanted  the  fans  to  be 
happy,  in  our  minds  we  wanted  the  fans  to  love 
us.  And  I  think  they  should  be  happy,  1  think 
they  should  love  us.  Listen,  last  year  was  not 
the  easiest  year.  The  plan  was  it  would  be  for 
building,  for  rebuilding,  for  replacing  what  was 
lost,  replenishing  what  was  gone.  Our  strategy 
was,  in  theory,  to  betray  that  which  had  be- 
come merely  habit,  to  betray  our  very  fear,  that 
thing  which  has  in  theory  kept  us  alive,  that 
thing  which  says  to  us:  Don't  cross  the  street 
without  looking  everywhere  in  the  world  first; 
Don't  speak  your  mind  and  certainly  never  your 
heart.  That  fear  which  keeps  you  from  calling, 
from  calling  out  into  the  game  night,  from 
dropping  to  your  weakened  knees  and  scream- 
ing from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  your  burning 
smoking  lungs:  "Jesus,  please!  Could  somebody 
just — Christ!  I  am  going  to  die,  to  drop  dead, 
some  slow-news  Saturday,  an  off-season  Mon- 
day, so  much  not  yet  done,  goodbye,  forever,  as 
I  die  an  unremarked  death.  I  don't  know  what 
color  pants  go  with  what  color  shirt.  1  don't 
know  the  meaning  of  my  own  bleeping  heart. 
My  personality  is  killing  me.  Would  somebody 
please  just  please  help  me  and  everybody  live!" 
[He  pauses.}  That  is  what  this  year  was.  We  had 
to  look  hard  at  a  tew  things  and,  surprise  sur- 
prise, we  found  that  they  looked  hard  back.  But 
I  think  we  have  to  be  happy.  We  broke  a  few 
attendance  records.  We  sold  a  tew  hot  dogs.  We 
played  some  ball  and  got  some  sun.  It  was  the 


life,  it  really  was,  and,  granted,  this  was  not  the 
greatest  year,  no,  1  guess  it  was  really  kind  of  a 
shambles. 

1  had  no  idea  how  hard  hard  was  until  this 
year  came  around.  My  God,  Jesus,  so  hard. 
Nights,  whole  nights,  weeks  of  nights,  in  a  row. 
1  bet  1  walked  a  thousand  miles  on  my  street 
alone.  1  came  home  and  went  out,  walking.  My 
eyes  running,  me  thinking  of  the  Dark  Lady  of 
my  own  incompetent  sonnets,  me  saying  just 
above  my  breath,  "1  remember  you.  I  almost 
completely  remember  you.  In  the  year  since 
you,  there  hasn't  been  anything  but  ashes  and 
paperwork.  A  year  of  cigarettes  and  minor  car 
crashes.  And  I  will  never  love  any  thing  or 
body  again.  And  1  am  not  young  and  hand- 
some. And  I  could  nor  coach  a  gallon  of  water 
out  of  a  paper  bag."  [He  pauses.] 

So  you  see,  I've  had  my  doubts.  I've  had 
what  you  people  call  Personal  Problems.  But  I 
tried.  To  run  things  different.  With  a  little  el- 
egance, a  new  uniform,  with  some  sense  of 
calm  amid  the — I  don't  know,  you  tell  me, 
you  lived  through  it,  too.  What  was  this  year, 
what  happened?  Who,  or — Christ  Jesus  Christ 
Christ  Christ.  [He  directs  the  question  toward  a 
person  in  the  audience. [  What  was  it?  What  did 
you  feel  this  year?  Of  what  would  you  be 
speaking,  if  you  were  standing  here,  this  year, 
speaking  of  the  last?  And  did  any  one  of  us 
have  what  he  would  call  a  winning  season? 
And  what  would  that  look  like?  And  could 
someone  tell  me,  while  we're  at  it,  when  is 
High  School  over,  when  comes  High  School 
to  its  high-schoolish  end?  Because  1  really 
don't  understand  when  the  seriousness  is  sup- 
posed to  start.  And  I  am  so  filled  with  want- 
ing, I  so  crave  to  know,  to  know  a  little,  to  be 
sure,  just  a  little  anything,  a  fact,  a  meaning,  a 
song  or  jingle.  A  lullaby  ro  be  pur  ro  bed  by, 
to  sleep,  to  sleep  off  my  life.  A  gentle  an- 
them— a  bluenosed  tribute  to  the  old  man  at 
the  helm.  [He  pauses.}  It  was  a  real  hell  of  a 
hell  of  a  time,  this  year.  That's  exactly  what  it 
was.  A  trying  time.  A  building  year.  An  end- 
less gorgeous  endless  loss.  Which  now  is  now 
over.  And  we  have  how  many  more  left  for  us 
to  lose?  [A  pause.} 

Now,  I  know  you  guys  in  the  press  are  going 
to  have  a  field  day  with  some  of  the  things  I've 
said  up  here  today.  And  I  know  you're  probably 
thinking,  "Something  seems  to  have  kind  of 
crushed  the  tire  this  guy  had  when  we  hired 
him."  Or:  "Could  someone  in  this  red-eyed 
poet-souled  state  ever  win  the  div  ision  and  go 
on  to  seize  the  brass  ring,  what  with  the  dis- 
traction of  his  heartbroken  relation  to  a  fragile 
lass  of  a  woman  of  a  girl,  who  cannot  even  say 
with  any  authority  what  her  own  lasr  name  is?" 
Well,  I'll  rell  you,  because  I  came  here  ro  tell 
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you  a  few  things.  I  came  here  to  feel  the  burn 
from  your  flashbulbs,  and  to  speak  a  few 
things — my  losing  heart  included.  And  the  an- 
swer is,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  if  I  can  lead 
anyone  to  victory,  or  even  lead  anyone  any- 
where. I  don't  know  if  my  plan  is  a  good  one, 
or  even  if  I  have  one. 

You  have  to  let  me  turn  my  season-worn 
face  toward  our  record-breaking  American 
heaven,  to  the  stadium  blue  air  overhead  of 
the  world,  and  let  me  say,  you've  got  to  please 
let  me  declaim,  and  I  quote:  [He  pauses.]  I 
don't  know.  In  general.  And,  in  particular,  in 
particular.  But  I  do  know  that  someone  has  to 
be  everywhere.  And  I  am  the  one  who  is 
standing  here  now,  before  all  of  you  who  are 
sitting  there,  there.  I  am  the  one  in  the  posi- 
tion I  am  in.  I  see  a  man  bowed  like  Atlas  un- 
der the  weight  of  his  whistle.  I  see  him  smok- 
ing himself  blind,  poring  over  blank  pieces  of 
paper.  I  am  that  man.  I  lived  as  that  man 
through  this  last  year,  past.  And  I  think  I 
should  be  happy.  I  think  we  should  all  be  very 
terribly  proud  and  happy,  and  happy  and 
afraid,  and  afraid  and  thrilled,  really,  to  death 
at  the  upcoming  year  and  all  of  the  life  it  will 
naturally  contain. 

This  is  my  feeling. 

We  have  time  for  one  question. 

[Cameras  flash.  Blackout.] 


[Taboos] 

TESTS  FOR  NOTHING 

From  a  set  of  guidelines  provided  by  The  Princeton 
Review  to  writers  preparing  practice  versions  of 
standardized  tests. 

TOPICS  TO  AVOID  IN  PASSAGES,  ITEMS,  AND  ART 
Violence  (including  guns,  other  weapons," and 

graphic  animal  violence) 
Natural  disasters 

National  tragedies  (terrorist  attacks,  death  of  a 

president,  etc.) 
War,  dying,  death,  disease 
Drugs  (including  prescription  drugs) 
Alcohol 

Tobacco  and  smoking 

Individuals  who  may  be  associated  with  drug  use 
or  with  advertising  of  substances  such  as  ciga- 
rettes or  alcohol 

Name  brands,  trademarked  names 

Junk  food 

Fad  diets 


Abuse,  poverty,  running  away 
Divorce 

Socioeconomic  advantages  (e.g.,  video  games, 
swimming  pools,  computers  in  the  home,  ex- 
pensive vacations) 

Sex,  including  age-inappropriate  stories  about 
marriage,  engagement,  and  having  children 

Belching/burping,  farting,  spitting,  etc. 

Religion 

Slavery  (We  can  include  slavery  in  history/ 
social-studies  materials  if  the  state  curriculum 
standards  cover  slavery.  Avoid  it  in  reading 
passages.  The  term  "enslaved  people"  is  prefer- 
able to  "slaves.") 

Rap  music,  rock  concerts 

Complex  discussions  of  esoteric  topics 

Extrasensory  perception,  witchcraft 

Fortune-telling,  superstition 

Dice  and  games  involving  dice  (For  math  ques- 
tions, use  the  term  "number  cubes"  instead  of 
"dice.") 

Halloween,  religious  holidays 

Aliens  and  UFOs 

Anything  disrespectful,  demeaning,  moralistic, 

chauvinistic 
Anything  depicting  racial  or  cultural  stereotypes 

(e.g.,  Native  American  in  headdress  and  war 

paint) 

Anything  depicting  sexual  stereotypes  (e.g.,  girls 
shopping,  a  mother  cooking  dinner  for  a  work- 
ing father,  girls  overly  concerned  with  dating 
or  what  boys  think  of  them,  anything  accept- 
ing of  a  boy's  aggressive  behavior) 

Children  coping  with  adult  situations  or  deci- 
sions; young  people  challenging  or  questioning 
authority 

Losing  a  job,  being  fired 

Rats,  roaches,  lice,  spiders 

Dieting,  other  concerns  with  selt-image 

Evolution,  prehistoric  times,  age  of  solar  system, 
dinosaurs  (We  can  include  these  topics  in  his- 
tory and  science  materials  if  the  state  curricu- 
lum standards  cover  them.  Avoid  them  in  read- 
ing passages.) 

Any  topic  that  is  likely  to  upset  students  and  af- 
fect their  performance  on  the  rest  of  the  test 

TOriCS  TO  AVOID  BECAUSE  OF  OVERUSE 
People: 

Johnny  Applesced 

lames  Smithsi  m  (Smithsonian  I  ns!  itution) 
John  Muir 

John  James  Audubon 
Phitlis  Wheatley 
R(  ibertt )  C  "lemente 
Alexander  Graham  Bell 
Helen  Keller 
Harriet  Tubman 
Louis  Armstrong 
Jane  Goodall 
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Mane  Curie 
Jacques  Cousteau 
Amelia  Earhart 

Places  and  Things: 
cardiovascular  exercise 
sports 

fad  or  extreme  diets 

Galapagos  Islands 

Inca  civilization,  Machu  Picchu 

NASA 

Themes : 

Child  moves  to  new  town 
Child  starts  new  school 
Child  yets  new  pet 

Child  ends  story  hy  saying,  "That  wasn't  so  had 
after  all!" 


[Fiction] 

MOTHER  IN  THE 
TRENCHES 


By  Robert  Olen  Butler,  in  the  2002  issue  of 
StoryQuarterly.  The  story  is  based  on  an  antique 
postcard  depicting  a  woman  standing  in  a  trench 
above  the  handwritten  phrase  "Mother  in  the 
trenches." 


ith  a  world  full  of  foolishly  dangerous 
men,  what's  a  mother  to  do?  Like  all  the  moth- 
ers of  the  world,  I  am  stuck  with  the  harharian 
Kaiser  Wilhelm,  a  man  full  of  himself  hut  as 
hollow  as  a  souffle,  and  that  well-meaning  tool 
of  a  schoolmaster  Woodrow  Wilson — 1  have 
known  men  like  this  all  my  life,  being  around 
preachers  and  teachers  and  also  around  my  fa- 
ther, rest  his  soul,  who  was  himself  a  hit  of 
both,  men  who  are  certain  they  grasp  things 
that  no  man  can  grasp  for  certain — and  Black- 
jack Pershing,  another  kind  of  man,  like  the 
one  I  married,  a  man  with  quick,  sure  hands, 
I'd  wager,  and  a  single-minded  bond  with  other 
men  under  whatever  flag  it  may  be — Ameri- 
can, for  General  Jack  and  my  own  Jack — and 
there's  nothing  in  the  world  to  weaken  that 
bond  or  soften  those  hands.  My  son  is  a  man, 
too,  according  to  the  Selective  Service  Act, 
but  God  help  me  if  I'll  let  him  he  a  man  yet 
without  a  fight. 

This  is  something  I  know  as  any  mother 
knows.  The  boy  is  not  fully  a  man  if  I  can  re- 
member so  clearly  lifting  his  wee  body  up  and 
placing  it  on  a  rectangle  of  cotton  clean  from 
the  boiling  pot  and  warm  from  the  sun  and  I 
swaddle  him  Lip  and  hold  him  against  me  and 


he  is  gentle  and  he  is  quiet  and  I  carry  him 
away,  carry  him  through  the  world,  and  all  the 
while  he  is  taking  in  the  things  1  know  as  his 
mother,  as  a  woman,  but  cannot  say,  cannot 
even  put  into  words  except  to  hold  him  close 
and  whisper  softly  to  him  that  he  is  a 
^"1^      good  boy  and  I  love  him. 


I 


.hey  eat  rats.  I  have  heard  people  speak  of 
this.  They  live  in  foul  water  so  their  feet  swell 
and  rot  away.  They  cannot  sleep  for  fear  of  the 
guns.  They  kill  each  other.  My  son  was  taken 
away  to  this  kind  of  life.  And  so  I  packed  a  bag 
because  my  husband,  Jack,  was  dead  of  influen- 
za now  and  could  not  stop  me  and  I  boarded  a 
ship  and  went  to  Pans  and  I  hired  a  man  who 
had  already  paid  tor  all  this  madness  of  other 
men — one  of  his  arms  was  merely  a  stump, 
from  the  early  days  of  this  war — ami  he  drove 
me  in  a  cart  into  the  countryside  and  we  slept 
in  the  fields  along  the  way  and  it  was  June  and 
there  was  no  rain  and  he  spoke  a  little  English, 
and  on  one  of  the  nights,  as  we  neared  the 
front,  be  said,  from  the  dark  a  ways  off,  behind 
some  other  tree,  "Madame.  You  look  at  your 
son,  yes?" 

I  knew  what  he  meant.  "Yes,"  I  said.  "Out-." 
There  was  a  long  silence,  and  then  he  said, 
"You  are  mother  of  me  also,  yes?" 

"I  have  my  hands  full,"  I  said,  which  I'm  not 
sure  he  understood.  Rut  he  said  no  more. 

I  could  bear  a  very  faint  thumping 
on  the  horizon  down  the  road. 


T 


.he  next  day  there  was  a  thin  stream  of 
civilians  passing  us.  Most  of  them  had  already 
left  this  place  up  ahead,  I  assumed.  These 
refugees  did  not  have  the  sense  of  urgency  one 
might  expect,  but  moved  with  a  terrible  weari- 
ness about  them.  A  mother  on  foot,  carrying 
her  infant,  lifted  her  face  as  we  passed,  and  her 
eyes  seemed  very  old,  though  she  was  quite 
young.  She  was  perhaps  as  young  as  my  son.  I 
could  have  been  the  infant's  grandmother.  I 
glanced  over  my  shoulder  as  we  passed  and  she, 
too,  had  turned  her  head. 

I  looked  before  me  again.  Edward  was  my 
only  liv  ing  child,  Private  Edward  Marcus 
Gaines  of  the  108th  Infantry,  27th  Division, 
Company  such  and  such.  1  had  it  written  down 
in  his  letter.  In  a  trench  in  a  place  in  France. 
He  had  no  infant  child.  Fie  and  I  faced  some- 
thing together  here  in  this  foreign  place.  The 
end  of  our  blood.  I  thought  of  the  young 
woman  we'd  passed  and  of  holding  her  child, 
just  for  a  moment.  Stopping  the  cart  and  she 
would  have  stopped,  too,  and  I  would  climb 
down  and  she  would  come  to  me  and  she  would 
say,  perhaps  in  her  own  language  but  I  would 
know  what  she  meant,  Here,  she  would  say. 
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Hold  him.  And  so  I  would,  and  then  I'd  give 
him  to  his  mother  and  I'd  say,  Carry  him  off 
now.  Quickly. 

There  was  a  smell  of  burning  in  the  air.  The 
cart  creaked  in  the  ruts  of  the  road.  With  each 
turn  of  the  wheel  there  was  a  sound  as  if  it 
would  break.  This  one-armed  man  next  to  me 
muttered  under  his  breath,  1  assumed  to  his 
horse.  The  explosions  had  ceased  up  ahead.  1 
drifted  into  sleep  and  tor  a  time  1  was  in 
Yonkers,  tending  my  roses,  and  the  morning 
was  bright  and  quiet  and  it  was  hot  already.  It 
was  summer.  The  air  hung  heavily  about  my 
shoulders.  In  the  dream  it  was  only  me  and  the 
roses  and  I  was  clipping  the  faded  heads.  1 
worked  steadily  but  the  garden  was  full  of  dead 
roses.  The  scissors  chinked  and  chinked  with  a 
sound  like  a  turning  wheel. 

And  I  awoke  to  tents  passing  and  the  rumble 
nearby  of  motorized  vehicles  with  armor  plating 
upon  them  and  I  got  down  from  the  cart  and 
found  my  way  through  a  trail  of  foolish  men  who 
were  astonished  to  see  me  but  compliantly  help- 
ful, and  at  last  1  was  w  ith  an  officer  who  had  the 
authority  to  deal  with  my  needs.  We  sat  on  reed 
chairs  in  a  tent  that  smelted  of  grass  and  earth. 

My  son  had  written,  Mama,  the  men  suffer 
here  greatly,  those  who  have  been  here  a  long 
while.  These  are  the  French  and  the  British  and  the 
Australians,  mostly,  where  1  am.  I  am  filthy  al- 
ready, though  it  is  all  right  because  I  feel  like  one  of 
them.  This  colonel  before  me  was  not  filthy  at 
all.  He  was  quite  properly  clean  and  starched 
and  his  uniform  rustled  with  gentility  as  he 
leaned  forward  and  ottered  me  tea. 

"You've  tound  the  right  place,"  he  said,  sit- 
ting back  and  holding  his  own  cup  with  a 
steady  hand  before  his  face.  "But  I  must  ask  you 
why.  What  is  it  that  you  wish  to  do  here  for 
your  son.'" 

I  had  not  put  the  question  to  myself  with 
this  sort  of  bluntness.  The  colonel  reminded 
me  of  my  husband.  1  had  learned  long  ago,  with 
Jack,  to  be  prepared  for  the  direct  question.  But 
he  would  ask  for  answers  that  were  rarely  as 
simple  as  he  wanted  them  to  be.  1  had  not  pie- 
pared  myself  tor  this  similar  moment  with  a 
stranger. 

I  sipped  my  tea. 

The  colonel  waited,  lifting  his  own  cup  to 
his  lips.  After  both  our  cups  settled  back  in 
their  saucers  and  1  kept  silent  tor  a  moment 
more,  he  asked,  "Are  you  opposed  to  our  entry 
into  the  war.'" 

"I  am  an  American,"  I  said.  "I  am  a  patriot, 
as  is  my  son." 

"I'm  sure  you  are,"  the  colonel  said.  He  nod- 
ded  very  faintly  to  me. 

His  face  was  long  and  heavily  jowled,  the 
face  ot  a  man  with  grandchildren. 


1  was  still  trying  to  find  an  answer  to  his 
question.  For  myself,  as  well.  /  know  there  are 
things  that  need  to  be  done,  my  son  wrote  to  me, 
and  I'm  glad  to  be  the  one  to  do  them  instead  of 
another  fellow.  But  1  have  always  spoken  the  truth 
to  you,  Mama.  /  am  afraid. 

"My  son  did  not  ask  me  to  come,"  I  said.  "He 
is  a  brave  boy." 

"He  has  a  brave  mother,"  the  colonel  said. 

"I  want  to  see  him,  is  all."  I  could  think  of 
nothing  to  add  to  this. 

The  colonel  seemed  to  consider  taking  an- 
other sip  ot  his  tea,  but  1  knew  men  like  him. 
I  le  didn't  actually  like  tea.  1  le  didn't  like  sil 
ting  in  this  delicate  way  with  another  person. 
I  K  didn't  like  1  ia\  ing  to  deal  w  ith  cim  >l  i>  ms  he 
could  not  understand.  The  colonel  put  the  cup 
of  tea  on  the  table  beside  him.  He  squared 
around  to  me.  It  was  time  to  get  down  to  the 
business  of  a  decision.  "I  cannot  guarantee  your 
safety ,"  he  said. 

"I  understand  that,"  I  said. 

"How  can  1  in  good  conscience  put  a  civil- 
ian— a  woman,  no  less — in  harm's  way?" 

"It  is  a  choice  I  have  made  for  myself,"  I  said. 
"1  simply  want  to  see  him,  to  encourage  him. 
And  his  friends  as  well."  This  last  came  to  me 
all  at  once.  1  knew  that  military  officers  cared 
greatly  tor  the  morale  ot  their  men.  "It  will 
in  ike  them  do  better,"  1  said,  wandering  even 
further  from  some  true  answer  to  his  question. 

The  colonel  pursed  his  lips  and  lifted  his  chin. 
He  looked  away  from  me,  our  of  the  tent.  Mam 
men  were  moving  around  out  there.  1  could  hear 
their  footsteps.  And  the  hard  whine  of  vehicle 
engines.  But  I  kept  m\  eyes  on  this  man's  face. 

A  long  moment  passed  and  finally  the 
colonel  said,  "The  trenches  here  are  well  estab- 
lished. There  are  three  lines  ,t|  them.  One  at 
the  front.  You  can't  go  there,  of  course.  Even  it 
your  son  has  been  rotated  forward  already, 
which  may  be  the  case.  You  can't  go  to  the  sup- 
port line,  either.  The  German  guns  reach  there 
quite  easily,  though  it's  not  impossible  for  even 
this  tent  to  receive  a  hit.  I'll  let  you  pass  as  far 
as  the  reserve  line.  You  can  return 

\ before  dusk  and  the  bombardments." 
nd  so  1  was  put  in  an  automobile  and  a 
young  officer  drove  me  forward  and  we 
bounced  hard  in  the  rutted  earth  and  there 
were  large  tents  and  the  sign  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  there  were  cries — muffled,  but  clearly  men 
crying  out — and  I  closed  my  eyes  and  put  my 
hand  on  my  chest  to  calm  the  fluttering  inside 
me.  And  1  thought  of  my  son.  Not  Edward.  It 
was  the  summer  before  he  came  into  this 
world,  w  hen  1  lost  my  firstborn,  George.  I  lost 
him  in  his  second  summer.  So  very  many 
mothers  lost  a  child  in  its  second  summer.  It 
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Hanging  Garden,  by  Yun-Fei  ]i,  from  the  Altoids  Curiously  Strong  Collection,  is  currently  on  display  at  Southern  Expo- 
sure, in  San  Francisco. 


was  the  killing  time  for  children.  I  should  have 
given  him  a  different  name,  or  at  least  called 
him  Georgie  when  I  had  the  chance.  He  never 
had  a  child's  name.  He  was  named  for  my  hus- 
band's father  and  Jack  called  him  his  little  man. 

And  then  at  last  I  approached  a  vast 
wilderness  of  earth,  dead  to  the  near  horizon 
and  a  distant  line  of  trees,  and  the  earth  was 
full  of  narrow  pits  stretching  off  as  far  as  I 
could  see  and  they  were  all  broken  and  an- 
gled and  ragged,  never  going  for  more  than  a 
dozen  yards  before  breaking  off  briefly  in 
some  other  direction.  The  young  officer  led 
me  from  the  automobile  and  I  insisted  on  car- 
rying my  own  bag  and  he  brought  me  to  a  set 
of  rough  wooden  steps  and  I  descended  into 
the  earth,  as  if  we'd  gotten  it  wrong  all  this 
time,  the  preachers  and  their  followers:  this 
thin  man  with  bad  teeth,  dressed  in  a  drab 
uniform,  was  all  there  was  of  angels,  and  you 
packed  your  bag  and  you  followed  him  down 
some  log  steps  into  the  earth  and  it  was  sud- 
denly over,  your  life,  you  could  not  draw  a 


breath,  the  air  was  thick  with  the  stink  of 
bodies  and  decay  and  the  shadows  were  heavy 
on  your  eyes  and  the  strip  of  blue  sky  above 
was  just  a  faded  memory  of  the  life  that  was 
gone  from  you.  I  staggered  a  little  bit  and  put 
the  bag  down. 

"Are  you  okay?"  the  lieutenant  asked,  laying 
his  hand  on  my  arm. 

"It  comes  to  all  of  us,"  I  said. 

"Pardon  me?" 

I  waved  his  concern  away. 

We  moved  along  the  trench,  which  was  lined 
on  its  sides  and  underfoot  with  wooden  planks. 
1  watched  where  I  put  my  feet,  with  puddled  wa- 
ter all  about,  black  shiny  water,  and  there  were 
little  pockets  of  men  huddled  down  together,  a  few 
sleeping  in  a  lump,  another  group  playing  cards — 
a  face  lifted  there  and  a  man  with  a  British  accent 
said,  "Mum,"  half  in  acknowledgment  and  half  in 
wonder,  and  the  other  three  faces  lifted  and  they 
all  watched  me,  startled  but  in  an  oddly  muted 
way — and  I  moved  on  and  another  group  of  men 
were  smoking  and  chatting  softly  and  they  too 
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looked  up  and  nodded  at  me.  A  solitary  man  lift- 
ed his  hand,  black  with  "time,  and  crossed  him- 
self— forehead,  chest,  left  shoulder,  right. 

We  turned  a  corner  and  immediately  ahead 
were  some  men  gathered  around  a  great  ugly 
black  pot  at  full  boil.  They  looked  up  and 
gaped  at  me  and  the  lieutenant  went  ahead  to 
guide  me  to  the  side  of  the  pot  but  I  stopped 
and  said  to  these  young  men,  "Do  you  know 
my  son.'  I've  come  to  encourage  him.  And  you 
too.  I  le's  Private  Edward  Marcus  Gaines,  108th 
Infantry,  27th  Division." 

"Eddie  Gaines,"  one  of  them  said.  "I  know 
him." 

"Can  you  encourage  our  slumgum?"  another 
boy  said. 

"Is  that  your  stew  you  mean.7" 
"Our  stew." 


(Protest] 

STOP,  CHILDREN 

The  following  slogans  were  collected  at  the  October 
26  San  Francisco  peace  rally  by  josh  Harkinson,  a 
journalist  in  Berkeley,  California. 

Puppies  tor  Peace 
Smoke  Iraqi  Pot,  Not  Iraqi  People 
Beat  L.A.,  Not  Iraq!  Go  Giants! 
SOCCER  MOMS  FOR  PEACE 
Make  Doughnuts  Not  War 
This  Quaker  Says  No  War 
ANOTHER  QUEER  YOGIC  JEW  AGAINST 
WAR 

ENGINEERS  FOR  PEACE 
Unreasonable  Women  for  Peace 
Make  sticks  not  war! 
Real  Men  Work  for  Peace 
Bombshells  Not  Bombs 

Telluride,  Colorado,  8,750  feet— 2,400  miles 
for  Peace 

FUTURE  LIBRARIAN  AGAINST  WAR- 
INFORMATION  NOT  DECIMATION 
Baseball  Not  War 
PRETZELS  FOR  PEACE 

Transsexual  Lesbian  Vegan  Epidemiologist 

Punk  for  Peace 
Republicans  for  Peace 
Eat  Bush,  Not  Crawfish 
Tango  tor  Protest 
Make  Cookies  Not  War 
Grannies  Against  Dead  Children 


1  peered  into  the  pot  and  it  was  the  color  of 
the  Hudson  River  on  a  stormy  day.  "Do  I  want 
to  know  what's  in  here?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  came  a  chorus  of  voices. 

"Mrs.  Gaines,"  said  the  first  one,  who  knew 
Eddie.  1  looked  up  through  a  column  of  steam 
from  the  pot,  and  the  boy  had  a  camera  and 
the  others  retreated  and  he  took  my  photo. 

We  all  stood  in  silence  over  the  stew,  and 
tor  a  brief,  odd  moment  they  were  just  a  bunch 
of  boys,  my  son's  friends,  and  they'd  dropped  by 
for  lunch.  Eddie'd  invited  them  and  hadn't  told 
me,  and  there  we  all  stood,  awkward  like  that, 
in  my  kitchen. 

Then  I  thought  of  my  son  and  where,  in  fact, 
he  was,  and  I  moved  around  the  pot  and  it 
smelled  like  the  corner  of  a  cellar  and  the  boys 
were  helmeted  and  dark  from  grime  and  this 
was  another  country  and  I  moved  up  beside  my 
lieutenant  and  we  went  along  the  trench  until 
he  touched  my  elbow  and  said,  "Here." 

We  turned  to  the  left  and  walked  into  a  dark 
slash  in  the  wall  of  the  trench  and  he  said, 
"Watch  your  step,"  and  my  eyes  were  rubbed 
hard  by  the  dark,  but  I  saw  the  dim  downward- 
ness  of  steps  and  I  descended  into  a  sharp  cold 
smell  of  earth.  1  went  down,  as  if  this  tattered 
angel  hail  been  from  hell  all  along  and  hell  was 
simply  cold  and  dark,  not  fire  at  all. 

But  we  came  into  a  large  dugout  room  and 
there  was  a  pallet  and  a  hurricane  lamp  and  an- 
other thin  man  who  rose  from  a  small  table  with 
papers  before  him.  The  two  men  exchanged  a 
greeting,  though  there  was  no  snapping-to,  no 
saluting,  and  the  lieutenant  gave  this  new  officer 
my  letter  from  the  colonel  and  the  officer  angled 
it  to  the  lamp  and  read  it. 

"This  is  Captain  Morgan,"  the  lieutenant  said, 
and  he  went  away.  The  captain  glanced  up  only 
briefly  at  this  and  gave  a  faint  nod  and  he  stud- 
ied the  letter  and  I  could  see  his  hands  trembling 
slightly.  His  face  was  strange  in  the  lamp  light.  I 
could  not  tell  if  he  was  very  young  or  very  old. 
Young,  I  decided,  from  his  skin,  jaundiced  by  the 
lamp  but  smooth  still,  though  there  was  some- 
thing else,  perhaps  in  his  eyes,  like  the  eyes  of  the 
young  mother  I'd  passed  on  the  road.  Who  can 
say  what  that  is.7  Another  contradictory  thing. 
Deadness,  from  what  they'd  already  seen,  but  a 
faint,  forced  animation  as  well,  knowing  that 
there  was  more  to  come. 

Finally  he  said,  "I've  read  this  twice." 

He  paused,  as  if  trying  to  find  more  words.  I 
waited.  He  opened  his  mouth,  closed  it,  twitched 
a  little  at  the  shoulders.  "Yes.7"  I  finally  said. 

"I'll  see  if  he's  not  forward,"  the  captain  said. 

He  left  me  without  another  word. 

I  stood  waiting  there  for  what  felt  like  a  long 
while.  1  did  not  think  to  sit  down.  This  place 
was  the  captain's  and  he'd  not  said  to  have  a  seat 
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or  to  make  myself  comfortable,  he'd  just  gone  up 
the  steps  and  left  me  inside  the  earth.  His  desk  was 
covered  with  papers  and  a  map  spread  out,  and  a 
pistol  lay  there  beside  them  as  well.  His  bed  was 
a  pallet  on  a  dugout's  step  of  dirt.  There  was  a 
table  with  a  few  books,  some  newspapers.  A  few 
photos  were  pinned  to  the  earthen  wall.  I  took  a 
step  toward  them.  The  light  was  dim  and  the  fig- 
ures were  small,  standing  on  a  porch  of  a  wood- 
frame  house  with  dormers  and  a  maple  tree. 

Then  I  felt  something  in  this  place.  I  turned. 
No  one  had  entered.  But  still  I  felt  it.  My  gaze 
fell  to  the  floor  and  there  in  the  spill  of 
kerosene  light  was  a  rat  as  big  as  a  squirrel.  He 
was  sitting  on  his  haunches  and  calmly  licking 
his  paw  and  then  wiping  at  his  face,  like  a  cat. 
He  was  grooming  himself,  this  rat  that  would 
go  out  later  tonight  and  dine  on  sewage  and 
corpses.  I  am  not  a  squeamish  woman.  I  did  not 
cry  out  at  this  sight.  But  I  touched  my  chest, 
held  myself  hard  there  to  stop  the  fluttering. 
Then  the  rat  paused  and  looked  over  his  shoul- 
der and  lowered  himself  to  all  fours 

A and  scurried  into  the  shadows, 
moment  later,  my  son  appeared.  I  took 
a  step  toward  him  as  he  descended. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  his  voice  terribly  flat. 
This  represented  a  change  in  him.  I  had  al- 
ways been  Mama. 

I  was  prepared  to  take  him  in  my  arms.  But  I 
stopped,  as  he  had  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

1  found  myself  looking  about  for  small  talk. 
"Your  captain,"  I  said.  "He  seemed  . . .  burdened." 

Edward  furrowed  his  brow,  not  wanting  to 
talk  small  and  not  knowing  how  to  stop  it.  Fi- 
nally he  said,  "He's  been  here  nine  months 
now.  The  officers  are  good  for  about  six  and 
then  they  start  to  fall  apart." 

I  should  have  fell  had  lor  Captain  Morgan, 
but  the  sadness  that  dragged  itseli  into  my 
chest  at  that  moment  was  for  my  son,  for  his 
having  this  knowledge  of  how  it  is  that  men 
fall  apart.  And  for  his  calling  me  "Mother." 
"What  have  you  done.'"  he  asked. 
"You're  nol  happy  to  see  me,"  I  said. 

"I'm  a  soldier,"  he  said.  "I'm  in  France.  The 
front  line  is  a  thousand  yards  away.  I  may  die- 
there  tonight." 

"This  is  why  I've  come,"  I  said,  though  I 
hadn't  thought  of  ii  in  these  terms,  that  my 
child,  my  one  remaining  child,  was  thinking  of 
dying.  But  of  course  be  was. 

"I'm  rotating  forward  in  a  few  hours,"  be  said. 

For  a  moment  I  thought  of  taking  him  up 
and  carrying  him  away.  There  was  a  surge  in 
me  and  I  felt  as  if  I  were  suddenly  strong 
enough  to  sling  this  overgrown  hoy  over  my 
shoulder  and  carry  him  away.  We  should  all  do 
that,  all  the  mothers  of  the  world,  I  thought. 


Just  pack  a  bag  and  come  OUI  hen-  and  (any 
these  children  home.  The  German  mothers, 
too.  Ii  would  take  all  of  us  doing  this  at  urn  e. 
Bui  instead,  of  course,  we  kissed  them  goodbye 
and  told  them  we  were  proud  and  we  packed  a 
knit  sweater  in  t  he  bag  I  hey  carried. 

"Do  you  have  your  sweater!"'  I  asked  him. 

"Mother,"  he  said  again,  sharply,  looking  away. 

I'd  helped  him  pack  his  hag.  I'd  waved  a  flag  at 
the  train  station.  They'd  given  flags  to  all  the 
mothers  and  fathers  and  sisters  and  brot  hers  and 
wives  and  sweethearts  and  we  waved  them — 
with  all  the  forty-eight  stars  now — and  a  brass 
band  played  and  we  shouted  houray  for  the  war. 
We'd  cleaned  their  faces  and  sent  them  away. 

"I  shouldn't  have  come,"  I  said. 

Edward  shrugged. 

"( Jan  I  have  a  hug  and  a  kiss  goodbye  then?" 

"Sure,"  he  said,  and  he  crossed  the  space  in  t  wo 
steps  and  his  arms  were  around  me,  this  grown 
child,  this  soldier,  this  man.  We  hugged  and  I 
kissed  him  on  hi )l h  (  heel  u id  Ik  I  i  i  d  mi  '  ' 1 1 
mine  and  he  smelled  had,  my  son.  I  le  needed  a 
bath,  and  then  he  was  gone,  up  the  steps,  and  I 
thought  of  lifting  him  dripping  from  his  bath 
and  wrapping  him  in  a  towel  and  I  st< ipped  this 
memory  at  once.  That  was  a  long  time  ago. 

I  sat  down  on  the  edge  ol  the  captain's  bed.  I 
could  not  stand.  I  looked  at  my  bag  where  I'd  left 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  I  sal  that  way  for  a 
long  while  and  I  watched  the  circle  of  light  on  the 
floor,  waiting  f<  >r  the  ral  to  return,  bul  he  did  not. 

Then  there  was  a  sound  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs.  It  was  the  captain. 

"Is  it  all  right?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  I  said. 

He  came  down  as  quiet  as  the  rat  and  he- 
stood  before  me.  I  found  that  I  wanted  to  try 
and  I  worked  on  that,  holding  back  the  liars, 
before  I  looked  up  at  him.  Finally  1  did. 

The  captain's  face  was  dark,  with  the  lamp 
behind  him,  but  I  could  see  his  eyes,  darker 
than  the  shadows,  and  he  said,  "I  le  hasn't  been 
here  long  enough." 

I  didn't  understand.  He  sensed  it. 

"To  appreciate  your  gesture,"  he  said. 

I  clenched  hack  the  tears  for  a  final  mum 
Captain  Morgan  jittered  before  me,  trying  to 
hold  still,  obviously,  but  be  shifted  ever  so 
slightly  from  foot  to  foot,  and  his  hands  were 
shoved  hard  into  his  pockets,  perhaps  to  keep 
them  from  trembling. 

"Where  is  your  mother  today.'"  I  asked. 

"(  hnaha,"  he  aii  I. 

I  patted  the  pallet  next  to  me,  and  lor  a  mo- 
ment he  hesitated.  "Please,"  I  said,  lie  s ; 1 1 
down.  I  lifted  my  arm  and  put  n  around  him.  I 
could  feel  him  trembling.  Then  he  laid  bis 
head  on  my  shoulder.  Softly,  very  softly,  I  said, 
"You're  a  good  hoy.  Your  mother  loves  you." 


RK. 


Fmm  "Monks  and  Nuns,"  a  scries  of  photographs  by  Roland  Fischer,  exhibited  hist  fall  at  Von  Lintel  Gallery,  in  New  York  City. 
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Artwork  courtesy  Von  Lintel  Gallery,  New  York  K 
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A  COMET'S  TALE 

On  the  science  of  Apocalypse 
By  Tom  Bissell 


1  don't  really  think  that  the  end  can  be  assessed 
as  of  itself,  as  being  the  end,  because  what  does  the 
end  feel  like?  It's  like  trying  to  extrapolate  the  end 
of  the  universe.  If  the  universe  is  indeed  infinite, 
then  what  does  that  mean?  How  far  is  all  the  way 
and  then  if  it  stops  what's  stopping  it  and  what's 
behind  what's  stopping  it?  So  "What  is  the  end?"  is 
my  question  to  you. 

— David  St.  Hubhins,  This 
Is  Spinal  Tap 

APOCALYPSE 

We  have  all  read  it,  or  think 
we  have.  It  does  not  take  long 
to  read:  forty-five  minutes,  by 
my  reckoning.  The  Bible's  con- 
cluding chapter  begins  direct- 
ly, as  a  letter,  quickly  sashays 
into  garish  incoherence,  occa- 
sionally breaks  into  startling 
verse,  and  above  all  promises  to 
show  "what  must  soon  take 
place."  It  has  been  used  most 
often,  by  religious  charismatics, 
as  a  kind  of  divine  itinerary: 
Jesus  catching  the  7:15  out  of 
heaven,  arriving  in  flames  at 
Jerusalem's  holy  Mount  anon. 
Although  America  enjoys  an  early  tradition  of 
apocalyptic  thinkers  (the  saintly  Roger  Williams 
among  them),  a  visiting  Anglican  priest  named 
John  Nelson  Darby  was  the  first  to  smuggle  into 
the  New  Canaan  an  organized  vision- — known  as 
Premillennial  Dispensationalism — centered 
around  the  book's  theology  of  blessed  annihilation. 


That  was  in  1862.  An  American  apocalypse,  per- 
haps not  entirely  coincidentally,  was  in  the  process 
of  erupting.  Despite  chronic  humiliations,  Pre- 
millennial Dispensationalists  are  with  us  still.  A 
recent  poll  disclosed  that  59  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  believes  that  the  events  projected  by 
one  John  of  Patmos  will  come  true.  Ancient  Chris- 
tians apparently  shared  as 
strong  a  belief  in  the  sturdi- 
ness  of  John's  prophecies.  An 
annoyed  Augustine  of  Hippo 
advised  that  "those  who  make 
calculations"  based  on  John's 
auguries  should  "relax  your  fin- 
gers and  give  them  a  rest." 

The  vernacular  name  by 
whicb  this  queer  bool  is  often 
known,  Revelations,  is  wrong. 
It  is  Revelation,  or  The  Rev- 
elation to  John  (and  note  that 
preposition).  The  book's 
Greek  title  is  Apokalypsis,  or 
Apocalypse,  which  at  its 
peaceable  etymological  na- 
tivity meant  simply  "unveil- 
ing." Revelation  comes  to  us 
from  the  Vulgate  Bible,  the 
translators  of  which  bowed 
Apokalypsis  into  Revelatio,  the  nearest  Latin  equiv- 
alent. Drawing  partly  on  the  "small"  apocalypse 
in  the  book  of  Daniel,  partly  on  Jesus'  premil- 
lennial dispensationalist  discourse  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  and  partly  on  God  knows  what,  Apoc- 
alypse has  arguably  influenced  the  Christian 
worldview  more  than  any  other  book  in  the 


Tom  Bissell' s  last  article  for  Harper's  Magazine,  "Eternal  Winter,"  appeared  in  the  April  2002  issue. 
His  first  book,  an  expansion  of  that  piece,  will  be  published  in  September  by  Pantheon. 


The  Second  Trumpet  and  the  Shipwreck  (detail),  from  the  tapestry  The  Apocalypse  of  Angers,  (373-87. 
hy  Nicolas  Bataille,  Mime  des  Tapisseries,  Angers,  France/Lauros/Ciraiidon/Bridyeman  Art  Library 
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Bible — surprising  tor  a  gloomy  phantasmagoria 
thai  the  Good  Book's  fourth-century  compilers 
very  nearly  omitted.  Yet  here  we  are,  still  help- 
lessly attempt ing  to  clear  away  its  two  millennia 
ot  murk.  The  same  bewildering  poll  that  unveiled 
a  59  percent  rate  of  American  acceptance  of 
Apocalypse  also  revealed  that  a  quarter  ot  Amer- 
icans believe  that  their  Bible — despite  a  con- 
spicuous textual  absence  ot  airplanes,  skyscrapers, 
or  Muslims — predicted  the  horrific  but  hardly 
apocalyptic  attacks  ot  two  Septembers  ago. 

In  Apocalypse,  most  biblical  scholars  now  agree, 
John  ot  Patmos  is  actually  describing  a  situation 

that,  through  ar- 


EaRTI  1  ITSELF  IS  Tl  lb  MOST 
AMBITIOUS  MASS  MURDERER  IN 
THE  OALAXY.  ITS  FACE  SHOULD  BE 
ON  A  WANTED  POSTER,  AND  SOON 


chaeology  and  tex- 
tual analysis,  we  are 
more  or  less  able  to 
piece  together.  Some 
churches  are  "tailing 
asleep,"  others  are 
behaving  licentious- 
ly, and  a  great  beast 
(probably  Nero  Caesar,  whose  name  adds  up  to 
666  when  Hebrew  letters  are  given  numerical 
values;  this  is  called  gematria)  doth  loom  astride 
the  scattered  Christians'  beleaguered  world.  Apoc- 
alypse is  an  angry,  fatherly  chastisement  that  com- 
bines the  "cosmic  battle"  scenario  familiar 
throughout  the  ancient  world  with  a  more  new- 
ly minted  C  'hrist  lan  persecution  narrative.  In  oth- 
er words,  Apocalypse  makes  us  privy  not  to  the  fu- 
ture but  to  John  ot  Patmos's  recent  past  and 
immediate  present — a  trick  of  perspective,  often 
used  by  biblical  authors,  called  vaticinia  ex  eventu, 
history  disguised  as  prophecy.  Apocalypse's  nu- 
merological  idee  fixe — the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
slain  Lamb's  seven  horns,  seven  seals,  seven  bowls, 
tour  horsemen,  666  itself — is  symptomatic  of  noth- 
ing more  than  the  ancient  world's  obsession  with 
"whole"  and  "incomplete"  numbers.  Rest 
easy,  Christians.  Relax  your  fingers. 
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Jest  we  rest  too  easy,  however,  here  is  a  nu- 
merical sequence  that  does  have  bearing  on  the 
end  of  the  world:  1950  DA.  This  is  the  designa- 
tion given  to  an  asteroid  that  after  fifteen  more 
near-Earth  passes  may  eventually  collide  with 
our  planet.  If  this  rock  fulfills  its  most  dreadful  cos- 
mic destiny,  John's  prediction  of  a  sky  vanishing 
like  a  scroll  rolling  up  into  itself,  his  stars  falling 
to  Earth,  his  black  sun  and  earthquakes  and  lakes 
ot  fire  and  bloodred  moon,  will  all  come  quite  hor- 
ribly to  pass,  with  one  exception:  there  will  be 
very  tew  Christians,  very  few  people,  left  to  ex- 
ult in  this  much-delayed  fulfillment  ot  prophecy. 

BANG,  WHIMPER,  FIRE,  ICE 

Not  excepting  Robert  Frost's  famous  eschato- 
logical  either-or,  the  world  will  end  in  fire  and  ice. 
Our  sun,  now  enjoying  the  solar  equivalent  ot 


middle  age,  will,  somewhere  between  twe 
five  billion  years  from  now  ,  run  out  ot  fuel  an 
nova."  It  will  first  become  what  is  known 
red  giant,  a  faltering  star  with  a  surface  ten 
ature  much  lower  than  that  which  n  <  urrentb 
This  process  w  ill  unfortunately  cause  the  si 
expand  many  times  beyond  its  present  size; 
cinerating  everything  between  it  and  Juf 
The  sun's  burning  wave  ot  helium  w  ill  be  trav 
tens  ot  thousands  ot  miles  per  second,  an 
Earth  the  sky  will  pass  from  blue  to  yellow  uj 
fire  of  atmospheric  ignition  in  roughly  the 
it  takes  to  blink.  Once  this  terminal  solar  E 
has  run  its  course,  the  sun  will  collapse  ii 
small,  cool,  extremely  dense  star  known 
white  dwarf.  The  remains  of  the  inner  solai 
tern's  flash-fried  orbital  matter  will  then  bj 
cased  within  icy  spherical  coffins  hundre 
miles  thick.  Since  very  few  species  have 
managed  to  achieve  a  life  span  anywhere 
even  one  billion  years,  n  is  extremely  unlikely 
recognizable  inheritors  of  humanity's  mantl 
be  w  itness  to  this  celestial  endgame.  "Coin 
va"  is,  for  now,  an  intellectual  indulgence  l< 
trophysicists  and  neurotic  civilians  whose 
simistic  affirmations  are  most  comfort 
expressed  in  cosmic  terms. 

What,  then,  do  we  mean  by  The  End 
mean  The  End  ot  the  World  Itself,  we  neec 
concern  ourselves.  Setting  aside  the  afteref 
i  'I  i  nil  sun's  demise  fifty  million  centuries 
Spaceship  Earth  is  stubbornly  resilient.  In  geo  si 
time,  if  is  probably  indestructible.  Do  we  n  ax 
The  End  ot  Life.'  If  so,  ot  what  kind  of  life?  T 
and  a  half  billion  years  ago  the  primord 
molten  Earth  cooled  enough  to  allow  tor  the 
bilization  of  its  chief  chemical  components, 
result  w  as  swarms  of  prokaryotic  cells  that 
planetary  sway  for  two  billion  years.  One  a 
half  billion  years  ago  these  simpletons  became 
karyotic  cells,  replete  with  fancy  new  cytof 
and  nuclei.  Another  billion  years  passed  be 
the  occurrence  of  anything  resembling  mult 
lular  development.  The  story  of  life  on  Ear 
largely  the  story  ot  stromatolites,  organisms 
likely  to  have  believed  that  the  god  of  their 
derstanding  reserved  a  special  place  tor  eac 
them  in  heaven.  Do  we  mean  by  The  End  ot 
World,  then,  The  End  of  Multicellular  Life? 
the  world  has,  by  any  practical  definition,  alr< 
ended.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  million  years 
during  the  later  Permian  period,  95  percent  < 
Earth's  life  was  suddenly  eradicated.  Do  we  n 
something  as  anthropocentric  as  The  End  of 
man  Life'  If  so,  how  many  of  us  have  to  die  to1 
nal  the  collapse  of  the  human  endeavor?  Perl 
we  should  ask  the  ghosts  ot  European  Jewry 
the  citizens  ot  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  the  w 
certainly  appeared  to  end  on  August  6 
August  9,  1945.  For  the  people  of  China 
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d  ended  with  equally  inarguable  force  in 
i,  when  the  worst  earthquake  in  recorded 
ry  tore  open,  lifted  up,  and  smashed  back 
s  place  the  Shensi  province,  in  the  process 
ing  out  800,000  lives.  More  dramatically, 
30  years  ago  what  is  known  as  a  volcanic 
r-eruption  occurred  in  modem-day  Suma- 
The  resultant  volcanic  winter  blocked  pho- 
ithesis  for  years  and  very  nearly  wiped  out  the 
an  race.  DNA  studies  have  suggested  that  the 
total  of  human  characteristics  can  be  traced 
to  a  few  thousand  survivors  of  this  cata- 
he. 

irth  itself  is  the  most  ambitious  mass  mur- 
r  in  the  galaxy.  Its  pleasant,  cloudy  face 
Id  be  slapped  onto  a  WANTED  poster,  and 
:  this  lunatic  is  out  to  get  us.  As  the  volca- 
gist  Bill  McGuire  notes  in  A  Guide  to  the 
of  the  World,  an  elegant  volume  of  nervous- 
<down-inducing  persuasiveness,  "The  Earth 
3een  around  just  about  long  enough  to  en- 
that  anything  nature  can  conjure  up  it  al- 
/  has."  As  recently  as  1902,  Mount  Pelee  in 
inique  exploded,  vaporizing  the  town  of 
'ierre  with  a  glowing  avalanche  of  skin- 
ing  gas  and  lava  flowing  as  fast  as  a  cheetah 
11  sprint.  Thirty  thousand  people  died;  the 
's  two  survivors  were  likely  to  have  regard- 
ny  notion  of  the  world's  end  with  seared, 
inking  eyes.  Earth  is  cratered  with  some- 
if  :e  between  1,500  and  3,000  volcanoes,  and 
»|ast  one  explodes  each  day.  Most  of  North 
;rica's  volcanoes  have  been  dormant  for 
T;  uries — one  particularly  angry  specimen  det- 
|  ed  450  million  years  ago  and  evaporated  an 
the  size  of  Egypt — and  this  is  certainly 
I  news.  The  bad  news  is  that  the  volcanoes 
have  gone  speechless  for  the  longest  peri- 
t)f  time  tend  to  have  the  most  to  say  when 
'  finally  break  their  silence.  The  long- 
iant  Indonesian  volcano  Tambora  blew  off 
eak  in  1815,  with  an  explosion  heard  900 
s  away.  Twelve  thousand  Indonesians  died 
direct  consequence  of  the  eruption,  and  an- 
r  80,000  perished  due  to  famine.  The  at- 
phere  was  crowded  with  so  much  ash  and 
ir  that  1816  became  known  as  the  "year 
lout  a  summer."  England  saw  its  heaths 
ed  through  July,  allowing  Mary  Shelley  the 
the  proper  frame  of  mind  to  complete 
the  wintry  Frankenstein. 

itjj  Jiat  such  natural  disasters  seem,  in  the  West- 
Tiind,  exclusive  to  primitive  people  in  far-(  >ff 
is  is  mostly  a  fluke  of  our  current  distribu- 
al  good  fortune.  This  quietly  unapologetic 
ce,  which  braids  laissez-faire  eugenics  with 
;tern  exceptionalism,  is  in  fact  a  highly  cal- 
form  of  disaster  denial,  for  yesterday's  village- 
ing  lava  flow  in  Sumatra  is  tomorrow's 


super-eruption  in  British  Columbia.  Human  civ- 
ilization as  a  whole  has  grown  amid  a  long 
breather  from  the  kinds  of  natural  calamities 
that,  10,000  years  ago,  left  our  freshly  de-ice 
Aged  planet  broiling  beneath  junglish  centigrade 
from  Ellesmere  Island  to  Admundsen-Scott  Sta- 
tion. It  would  probably  require  a  psychiatrist  mag- 
ically privy  to  the  workings  of  the  mass  mind  to 
explain  why  we  as  a  species  seem  resistant  to  be- 
lieving that  such  disasters  could  recur,  especial- 
ly when  many  feel  so  ominously  near.  The  plan- 
etary conditions  we  are  today  seeing  unfold 
— alarming  rises  in  human  population,  sea  level, 
and  temperature  (in  100  years  Earth  will  be  hot- 
ter than  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  the  last  1,500 
centuries) — could  very  well  be  the  overture  to  na- 
ture's awful  new  symphony. 

Yes,  the  old  doomsday  warhorses  of  overpop- 
ulation and  global  warming  (which  actually 
should  be  called  anthropogenic  warming)  are 
still  bedeviling  us.  Little  more  can  be  said  of  glob- 
al warming,  other  than  to  note  that  it  is  well  un- 
der way  and  that  those  who  maintain  otherwise 
are  the  meteorological  equivalent  of  creation- 


ists. In  the  case  of  overpopulation,  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  world's  inhabitants  doubled  be- 
tween 1960  and  2000.  Whether  this  is  merely 
bad  or  catastrophically  bad  is  still  unclear.  Equal- 
ly unclear  is  whether  overpopulation  (a  term  too 
often  used  as  code  for  too  many  brown  and  yel- 
low people)  will  result  in  a  long-feared  drain  of 
world  resources.  But  the  truth  remains  that  this 
sudden  explosion  of  population  is,  most  basical- 
ly, unprecedented  in  human  history. 

One  runs  the  risk  of  sounding  like  an  idiot,  or 
worse,  when  pondering  the  sandwich-hoard  fi- 
nalities of  The  End.  Consider  the  most  famous 
Cassandra  of  the  1970s,  Hal  Lindsey,  author  of 
The  Late  Great  Planet  Earth,  the  best-selling  book 
of  that  deeply  regrettahle  decade.  (It  still,  some- 
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how,  sells  around  10,000  copies  a  year.)  His  pre- 
dictions of  the  rise  of  a  single  world  religion,  a 
Soviet-Ethiopian  invasion  of  Israel,  and  the  oblit- 
eration ot  Tokyo,  London,  and  New  York,  all 
systematically  unfulfilled,  have  made  him  a  laugh- 
ingstock along  the  lines  of  pet  rocks.  It  is  with  a 
sense  ot  near  torment,  then,  that  I  report  Lind- 
sey's  Reagan-era  sinecure  as  a  consultant  on  Mid- 
dle Eastern  affairs.  Our  current  decade's  dissem- 
inators of  global  doom,  Jerry  B.  Jenkins  and  Tim 
Lai  lave,  authors  of  the  projected  twelve-novel  cy- 
cle Leji  Behind,  are  hardly  improvements.  The 
series'  ninth  installment,  the  accurately  titled 
Desecration,  was  the  best-selling  novel  of  2001. 
These  jaw-droppingly  substandard  books  peddle 
a  religion  of  tear  and  despair  (passenger-laden 
airliners,  whose  taithly  pilots  are  Raptured  up  to 
heaven,  are  allowed  to  crash),  partake  ot  some  tru- 
ly shocking  Jew-baiting  (Nicolae  Carpathia,  the 
books'  antichrist,  lately  of  the  United  Nations,  is 
helped  along  by  a  sinister  cabal  of  "bankers"), 
and  pile  up  body  counts  with  slasher-flick  glibness 
(the  nuclear  immolation  of  Chicago  merits  a  sin- 
T  |  ii.ilm.i|  li  )  An. I  |im  |  |  indse}  filled  the 
mental  shoals  of  Ronald  Reagan  with  his  insights 
into  the  Middle  East  ("If  you  stumble  over  some 
of  these  unpronounceable  ancient  names,  glance 
at  your  daily  newspaper  and  notice  the  tongue 
twisters  assigned  to  people  today"),  Tim  Lai  laye 
served  as  the  co-chairman  of  Jack  Kemp's  1988 
presidential  campaign. 

Apocalypticism,  il  hardly  need  be  said,  drags 


out  ot  humanity  all  that  is  small  and  terribl 
mean.  Il  also  drags  out  what  is  worst  about 
for  whom  love  seems  an  infrequent  mood.  Bi 
apocalyptic  vision  speaks  to  us,  and  has  spoil 
us,  tor  thousands  of  wars,  h  has  allowed  the 
train-scribbling  Nostradamus  to  live  indeful  L 
off  the  obscurantist  residuals  of  human  anJ 
It  has  allowed  some  in  the  Muslim  world  to  r  , 
figures  as  disparate  as  Pope  Innocent  III  [' 
C  teorge  W.  Bush  as  the  long-feared  Dajjal. 
allowed  C  ieorge  W.  Bush,  arguably  the  worst 
ident  in  American  history,  a  surreally  nonexj  L 
pretext  for  world  war.  It  seems  we  are  all  gq  h 
lilllcnova.  In  |ul\  ot  2002,  I  \xV  men  and 
en  of  the  army,  navy,  air  force,  and  marina  r 
gaged  in  a  war  game  called  Millennium  (J  , 
lenge.  That  exercise,  the  largest  of  its  type! 
conducted,  was  based  on  a  rogue  military 
mander  staging  a  toup  in  an  earthquake-  J 
Middle  Eastern  nation.  Make  that  millenr 
challenged:  the  rogue  military  commander!  L 
until  the  war  game's  rules  were  reset. 

Is  a  war  game  rigged  to  ensure  victory  a  Lj 
sonable  depiction  of  The  End?  Or  does  Lj 
End  consist  merely  in  extrapolating  the  s  m 
the  volcano  needed  to  turn  Jakarta  into  a  - 
der  or  calculating  how  many  feet  of  water  I 
England  will  be  sitting  under  once  the  pol;  | 
caps  melt?  Is  it  discerning  the  arctic  dim;  r 
Cireat  Britain  once  the  C  iult  "stream  vanish 
projecting  the  megadeath  of  a  nuclea 
change  between  Islamabad  and  I  Villi.'  It 
be  no  easy  thing  to  eradicate  six  billion  hu  u 
beings,  the  most  wide-ranging,  adaptable]  j, 
notoriously  intelligent  creatures  to  which  | 
planet  has  ever  played  host.  But  whereaJ  I 
man  beings  are  tough,  the  civilizations  | 
form  are  appallingly  delicate.  Mere  n 
buried  psychological  certainty — /  may  diet  8 
human  culture  will  endure — tha  L 
r'l^      apocalyptii  vision  upends. 

M  bus  we  have  entertained,  and  still  e 
tain,  The  End  at  the  hand  ot  God.  We  have  j  [; 
plagued,  and  will  be  plagued,  by  The  End  ad 
hand  of  the  planet  itself.  What  seems  most!  | 
ly  is  that  The  End  ot  the  World  will  mean  thj  t. 
duction  of  humanity  to  a  dangerously  puny  ij  , 
her,  whereupon  our  planet  will  become  and 
planet  altogether,  something  we  will  live  upoi  |; 
that  will  no  longer  belong  to  us.  Perhaps  th.i 
ture  will  be  simpler  and  more  peaceful,  pen  L 
toothier  and  rougher.  Shir  Trek  or  Kind  Mi ! 
we  do  proceed  apace  and  engage  in  a  global  1 
ot  K  'BMs,  who  among  us  could  argue  they  j., 
did  not  have  it  coming.'  But  imagine  the  di 
ent,  far  less  personal  end  embodied  by  oh|  L 
such  as  1950  DA.  Who  among  us  would  a]  L 
that  we  had  that  coming.' 

This  new  End  means  the  loss  of  God,  am 
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because  it  creates  a  kind  of  philosophical  yard 
in  which  everything  must  go.  No,  Clod  will 
'j1  iscarded  long  before  The  End  truly  begins.  We 
;  already  rummaged  off  not  a  few  versions  of 
'll  i.  The  hirsute  old  thunderbolt-butlers  to 
im  we  long  paid  tribute — priapic  Zeus,  testy 
weh — cannot  map  the  genome,  or  tell  us  our 
,  or  even  explain  our  f  uture.  Only  we  can  do 
.  "Playing  God"  previously  meant  the  abili- 
m  take  lite,  a  teat  we  too  can  now  achieve 
\  spec,  (ac  ul. 11 1\  divine  wrath.   Hie  <  >ld  I  i<  id, 
tever  his  alias,  is  dead,  and  the  God  we  are  left 
[i  today  is  of  little  discernible  help.  Or  perhaps 
1  is  nothing  more  than  a  mile-wide  chunk  oi 
nos-wandering  silicate,  serenely  floating  right 
ard  us.  Was  it  all  a  mistake.'' 

;ard  the  learn'd  astronomer 

;';  lASA's  Deep  Space  Network  antennae  at 
1  Goldstone  Deep  Space  Communications 
duplex  are  spread  out  along  twenty-six  miles  on 
grounds  of  Fort  Irwin,  a  United  States  Army 
ling  center  in  the  desert  wastes  between  Los 
*eles  and  Las  Vegas.  1  am  traveling  to  the 
iplex,  which  is  fenced  off  from  the  surround- 
military  base,  with  Steve  Ostro,  a  radar  as- 
romer  who  works  out  of  NASA's  Jet  Propul- 

i  Laboratory  (JPL),  in  Pasadena,  California, 
ro  is  a  handsome,  southern-California-fit  man 

&  lis  early  fifties.  His  resemblance  to  a  more 
ling  version  of  Russell  Johnson's  Professor 
l  Gilligan's  Island  is  spoiled  very  slightly  by  his 
ses,  which  although  not  unflattering  are  as 
:k  as  bulletproof  glass.  As  we  chat  we  pass  by 
ill  road  signs  that  say  things  such  as  TANK 
j,  billboards  that  read  Tl  IF  AB(  :s  ( it  SAFETY:  aL- 
CS  bE  CAREFUL,  and  hard,  dried-up  lakebeds 
t  serve  as  landing  strips.  Often,  Ostro  tells 
he  has  seen  military  exercises,  some  of  them 
-fire,  playing  along  these  bleak  horizons:  Black 
vk  helicopters  cruising  100  feet  off  the  ground 
30  miles  per  hour,  lank  columns  advancing 

C!  n  coyotes  and  gophers  while  huge  volleys  of 
llery  boom  across  the  vacant  desert  sky. 

ii  Idsli  ii  le's  centerpiece  antenna,  the  I  >SS  I  4, 
built  in  1966  to  receive  communications  from, 
plot  the  movements  of,  early  NASA  mis 

fj  is  to  Mars.  The  monolithic  dish  dominates 
surrounding,  studies- in-brown  terrain  due  to 
h  its  twenty-four-story  height  and  (despite  a 
W  infestation)  its  gleaming  polar  whiteness, 
len  pointed  straight  up,  as  it  is  now,  it  strong- 
■semhles  ;i  chandelier.  The  nine-million-p(  tund 
enna  rests  atop  a  round  pedestal  and  has  a 
Citing  precision  measured  in  something  called 
lidegrees.  Small,  anonymous  buildings  wreathe 
antenna,  some  housing  dozens  of  tail  metal 
cers  that  contain  telemetry  equipment  used 
ommunicate  with  deep-space  vehicles,  cithers 
rimed  with  chugging  generators  thai  provide 


I  he  antenna  enough  wat  tage  to  power  a  small 
town.  Inside  i  hese  buildings  it  is  kepi  very  i  old — 
;i  lillh-  less  than  fifty  degrees  lo  prevent  the 
computers  from  overheating.  Not  surprisingly,  a 
low  and  vaguely  (.loomed  hum  pervades  Gold- 
stone's  every  nook  and  turn,  rather  like  what  one 
hears  aboard  a  cruising  747,  only  much  louder,  and 
many  who  work  here  complain  of  headaches.  Al- 
ter two  days  1  will  he  complaining  of  one  myself. 

For  the  last  several  years  Ostro  has  been  t  inn- 
ing to  Goldstone  lo  map  by  radar  our  solar  sys- 
tem's larger  known  asteroids.  The  DSS- 14  sends 
out  a  beam  far  loo 
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thin  to  discover  new 
aslen  >icls.  That  duty 
is  handled  by  the 
Near-Earth  Asteroid 

Tracking  project  at 
JPL,  which  reports 
its  findings  to  i  he 
Minor  Planet  (  en 

ter,  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  II  the  observed 
object  is  a  new  asteroid — occasionally  older  as- 
teroids go  missing  and  are  mistaken  on  reap- 
pearance for  new  ones — MPC  gives  the  object  ;i 
number  based  on  the  year  and  month  and  order 
in  which  it  was  discovered.  (1950  DA,  lor  in- 
stance, was  discovered  in  1950  during  the  second 
half — each  half-mont  h  is  given  a  lei  ter — of  Feb- 
ruary. The  A  indicates  that  it  was  i  he  first  aster- 
oid found  in  that  half-month.)  NEAT  observes 
the  new  asteroid  until  its  orbil  can  he  reason- 
ably determined,  al  which  point  Ostro  takes  i  iver. 
Powered  by  a  hall-million  wails,  the  antenna 
sends  out  into  space  a  beam  with  the  angular  res- 
olution ol  the  human  eye.  The  beam  hits  the  tar- 
geted asteroid  uniformly,  scattering  in  every  di- 
rection; only  a  small  porl  ion  ol  I  he  beam's  energy 
ever  makes  ii  buck  lo  Goldstone.  But  ibis  liny 
fraction  provides  Ostro  and  his  colleagues  with 

enough  information  to  determine  the  asteroid's 
velocity,  size,  and  likely  structural  components. 
( )ften  enough,  they  are  abb'  to  use  ihe  collei  ted 
daia  to  create  a  grainy  but  nevertheless  beautifully 
revealing  image  ol  the  object. 

As  we  walk  into  the  lab  housed  in  the  anten- 
na's pedestal  lo  meet  with  Ostro's  colleagues,  he 
tells  me  he  finds  radar  astronomy  "an  unbeatable 
experience."  What  belore  had  been  only  an  in- 
finitesimal point  ol  light  attached  lo  an  ungainly 
number  suddenly  becomes  ;i  tiny,  detailed  world. 
1  begin  lo  understand  his  remark,  made  way  back 
on  Interstate  I  5,  that  he  Stopped  reading  the  sci- 
fi  novels  he  loved  as  ;i  teenager  when  the  science 
he  was  involved  in  became  more  interesting  lo  him 
than  fantasy. 

Inside  the  pedestal  I  meet  lame  Benner, 
|ohn  Giorgini,  anil  Ray  Jurgens,  JPL  scientists 
highly  adept  in  the  different  areas  of  astronomy 
and  planetary  science  that  allow  the  team  to 
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apply  an  astonishing  interpretive  breadth  to 
the  antenna's  radar  readings.  Jurgens,  the  old- 
esl  ol  the  men,  seems  to  be  providing  ;i  good 
deal  ol  supporl  merely  by  standing  on  the  lab's 
fringes  and  quietly  observing.  All  ol  them  are 
distracted,  as  the  antenna's  transmit-receive 
c  yc  le  is  about  to  begin.  I  stand  to  the  side,  star- 
ing .n  ,1  lew  taped-up  computer-generated  im- 
ages  >>i  ( ioldstone-mapped  asteroids. 

Very  little  is  known  about  asteroids.  The  spin 
st, ues,  shapes,  geological  compositions,  surface 
characteristics,  and  collisional  histories  are,  tor 
the  vast  majority  ol  identified  objec  ts,  still  .1  mys- 
tery. Only  with  radar  imaging  is  much  ol  this  Ju- 
ki, accomplished  one 
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object  ;it  a  time,  li 
nally  becoming  clear. 
I  he  asteroids'  irreg- 
ular shapes  give  e.K  h 
something  resem- 
bling a  personality: 
Kleopatra  is  shaped 
like  a  dog  hone,  Eros 
like  a  rutabaga,  Geographos  like  a  turd.  Some 
rotate  evenly,  others  like  badly  thrown  loot  balls. 

I  he  lab's  equipment  appears,  to  me,  strange- 
ly ant  iquated.  Somehow  our  technology  improves 
but  gels  no  closer  to  the  tout  h  si  recti  sleekness 
ol  1  inematic  futurism.  Little  red  and  white  lights 
blink  on  the  hulking  computers'  laces  alongside 
small  screens  active  with  greenish  waveforms.  A 
spray  ol  cables  hangs  from  seemingly  every  pan- 
el. |urgens,  who  has  worked  at  Goldstone  since 
the  I  970s,  walks  over  and  explains  that  much  ol 
this  equipment  is  twenty  years  old.  Later  inquiries 
as  to  how  adequately  NASA  hinds  Ooldstone's 
radar  astronomy  work  — it  is  about  one  ten- 
thousandth  ol  NASA's  overall  budget  will  re- 
sult in  meaningful  silences. 

Ostro  escorts  me  to  another  computer  .11  the 
loom's  far  end,  the  real-time  sawtooth  display  ol 
which  will  soon  show  us  the  electromagnetic 
I  Xippler  frequency  the  antenna  is  receiving  back 
horn  the  asteroid.  I  his  inlormalion  will  be  used, 
1.  )stro  explains,  to  calc  ulate  the  asteroid's  orbit  un- 
certainty. "We  go  through  this  process  where  we 
have  a  projected  orbit .  We  see  how  good  the  pre- 
du  t  ion  was,  and  then  we  make  a  better  orbit  and 
a  new  predic  tion  ol  uncertainty.  I  here's  always 
uncertainty,  and  that's  one  ol  the  really  inter- 
esting domains  ol  ihis  whole  problem.  What  is  the 
uncertainty,  and  how  do  we  reduce  it?  I  hat's 
why  w  e're  here." 

I  am  here,  I  remind  him,  to  lind  out  about 
the  chances  ol  one  ol  these  asteroids  colliding 
with  Earth.  But  this  is  where  the  uncertainty 
comes  in,  he  tells  me.  Every  asteroid  travels 

along  a  path  we  can  determine  using  orbital 
trajectories,  but  within  that  trajectory  there  ex- 
ists an  error  ellipse  in  which  we  cannot  be  sure 


where  the  asteroid  will  be.  This  ellipse  1  at 
many  hundreds  ol  thousands  of  miles  in  wi 
which  makes  reducing  the  uncertainty  of  an 
ject  that  passes  near  Earth  that  much  more 
portant.  Asteroid  1997  XI  II,  the  asteroid 
will  he  observ  ing  today,  has  a  curious  histor 
uncertainty,  l  ive  years  ago,  1997  XF1 1  was 
di<  ted  to  have  a  small  but  nonzero  chance  of 
ting  Earth  in  2028.  Whether  this  was  du 
hasty  "back  ol  the  envelope"  calculations  or  ; 
al  uncertainty  in  its  error  ellipse  is  still  deb; 
What  is  known  is  that  the  media  frenzy  w| 
immediate  ("Killer  Asteroids!")  that  NASA 
au  d  the  Near-Earth  ( ihjec  ts  (.  Mice  to  handlJ 
lure  impact  threats.  It  was  later  determined 
1997  XF1 1  had  no  chance  of  hitting  Earth, 
before  the  dav  ends  we  will  know  everything 
there  is  to  know  about  this  delanged  rock. 

"A  lot  of  the  contusion  about  this  topi< ," 
tro  goes  on,  "ultimately  comes  down  to  mis! 
munication.  All  of  this  is  unfamiliar  and  int 
sically  arcane  and  inaccessible  and  beyond 
experience  ol  humanity."  (A  sample  from  .1 
per  Ostro  gave  me:  "This  is  simply  saying  tb, 
surv  ey  system  with  a  limiting  magnitude  ni|im  j 
will  achieve  the  same  completeness  of  absej 
magnitude  I  I     20  objects  as  .1  system  with 

19  will  achieve  ol  II  =  19  objects.")  I  ask 
tro  if  he  personally  worries  about  the  day  they 
c  1  'v  ei  an  asteroid  that  has  a  high  probability  of 
ting  Earth.  I  le  is  silent  for  such  a  long  time 
I  ask  again.  "Let  me  rephrase  your  question, 
says.  "Is  there  a  God?"  Alter  some  uncord 
able  laughter  on  my  part,  Ostro  tells  me  al 
1950  HA,  the  only  large  asteroid  currently  kn1 
that  has  a  nonzero  chance  of  colliding  with  E 
before  the  next  millennium.  If  il  does  strike,  it 
impac  t  the  North  At  lant  i<  just  off  the  U.S.  q 
in  March  of  2880.  "It's  a  little  bit  of  a  stretc! 
say  it  might  hit  the  Earth  the  probability  is 
300- — but  it's  the  most  dangerous  object  we  ki 
Now,  do  we  care  about  that;  Should  anyn 
i  an  at  all  about  the  fact  that  an  asteroid  m 
hit  Earth  nearly  .1  millennium  from  now  "' 

I  imagine  standing  in  .1  room  with  W0  pec 
then  being  (old  that  one  ol  us  w  ill  be  taken 

side  and  shot.  1  tell  ( )stro  thai  I  think  I  c  an 

about  that. 

"What  tl  1  had  said,  'Well,  we  found  an  ol 
that  has  a  pretty  good  chance  ol  hitting  the  1 
111  500,000  years.'  Would  that  concern  ' 
Should  we  care  about  that  ?" 

I  admit  that  1  have  a  hard  tune  gathering1 
emotional  momentum  that  allows  my  COM 
to  t  ravel  ahead  a  hall  million  years. 

1  )stro  nods.  "What  it  comes  down  to  is  that' 
IS  a  very  new  kind  ol  topic,  and  it's  hard  t» 
one's  bearings  thinking  about  11 ,  much  less  fo 
ciety  to  decide  whether  to  worry  and  spend  n 
c'v  on  it.  And  it  so,  how  much,  and  how 
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ie  lab's  small,  encaged  red  light  begins  to 
in  alert:  the  antenna  is  finally  transmitting 
alf-million-watt,  pencil-thin  beam  of  ener- 
tven  million  miles  into  deep  space.  Its 
I  id-trip  time  back  to  Goldstone  will  take  a 
i:  under  eighty  seconds.  As  we  wait,  I  find 
;lf  thinking  of  Whitman's  "When  I  Heard 
Learn'd  Astronomer."  In  the  poem  Walt 
/s  so  "tired  and  sick"  of  an  astronomer's 
rts  and  diagrams"  that  he  goes  out  "In  the 
tical  moist  night-air,  and  from  time  to 
,/Look'd  up  in  perfect  silence  at  the  stars." 
nder  what  poem  he  might  have  written  had 
known  that  some  of  those  stars  had 
the  potential  to  end  poetry,  and 
everything  else,  for  all  time. 


I 


ow  did  we  get  here?  In  1178,  a  monk  in 
terbury,  England,  recorded  the  testimony  of 
men  who  witnessed  a  "flaming  torch"  spring 
iff  the  face  of  the  moon,  which  "writhed,  as  it 
in  anxiety,"  then  "took  on  a  blackish  ap- 
ance."  What  these  men  saw,  some  scientists  be- 
(the  issue  is  debated),  was  the  formation  by 
steroid  collision  of  the  moon's  youngest  known 
r,  Giordano  Bruno,  named  in  honor  of  a  de- 
aed  Italian  philosopher-priest.  The  explosion 
the  estimated  force  of  120,000  megatons, 
ll  to  120  billion  tons  of  TNT.  Hiroshima  was 
;re  15  kifotons.  The  greatest  man-made  ex- 
ion  in  history,  a  Soviet  nuclear  test  on  the 
tic  island  Novaya  Zemlya  in  1962,  was  60 
atons.  If  every  nuclear  device  on  the  planet 
2  somehow  to  ex- 
:e  at  the  same  mo- 
it,  no  more  than 
00  megatons  would 
nleashed.  The  for- 
ion  of  Giordano 
io,  if  that  is  indeed 
t  the  two  witnesses 
,  marked  perhaps 
first  time  in  record- 
listory  that  human 
igs  observed  what  is 
'  known  as  a  large- 
y  impact.  The  next 
Id  occur  more  than 
years  later,  when 
j  dozen  fragments 
shattered  comet 
Id  explode  on  the 
ace  of  Jupiter.  Not 
a  the  intervening 
turies  of  scientific 
incement  would  al- 
as any  true  com- 

lension  of  the  destructive  potential  of  large- 
y  impacts.  Faced  with  the  effects  of  20  megatons 
xplosive  energy  for  every  man,  woman,  and 


child  on  Earth,  the  mind  is  quickly  beaten  into 
something  misshapen  and  medieval. 

The  term  "asteroid"  means  "like  stars,"  stars 
being  what  earlier  humankind  most  often  mis- 
took asteroids  for.  When  an  asteroid  breaches 
Earth's  atmosphere  it  becomes  a  meteor;  when 
it  strikes  Earth's  surface  it  is  called  a  meteorite. 
A  "shooting  star"  is  typically  envisioned  as  a 
midsized  burning  chunk  of  speeding  rock,  when 
in  fact  most  shooting  stars  are  no  bigger  than  a 
grain  of  sand.  The  speed  at  which  they  travel, 
and  the  opposing  force  of  Earth's  atmosphere, 
cause  the  particles  to  explode.  The  streaks  of 
light  we  see  in  the  night  sky  are  these  particles' 
violently  released  energy. 

The  solar  system's  primary  asteroid  repository 
whirls  in  a  formation  known  as  the  asteroid  belt, 
which  lies  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  the  latter 
possessing  our  system's  second  most  powerful  grav- 
itational force,  after  the  sun.  Most  asteroids  are  the 
fragmentary  remains  of  the  same  cosmic  deus  ex  ni- 
hilo  that  discharged  rock  and  matter  across  the 
galaxy  several  billion  years  ago.  In  our  solar  sys- 
tem alone,  as  many  as  a  trillion  pieces  of  debris 
once  floated  around  the  perpetually  contained 
hydrogen  explosion  we  know  as  the  sun,  most  of 
which  were  bashed  into  oblivion  by  collisions. 
Only  nine  of  these  space  rocks  were  large  enough 
to  form  atmospheres,  and  only  one  is  known  to 
have  developed  complex  forms  of  life.  This  did  not 
make  them  invulnerable.  A  Mars-sized  object 
slammed  into  the  nascent  Earth  billions  of  years 
ago,  for  instance,  and  the  drama  of  its  effect  can 
be  appreciated  by  the 
fact  that  it  threw  off  a 
huge,  wounded,  molten 
glob  that  froze,  was  cap- 
tured by  Earth's  gravi- 
ty, and  eventually 
became  the  moon.  Be- 
cause of  this  ancient  de- 
molition derby,  the  so- 
lar system  is  presently  a 
much  more  open  place, 
and  collisions  are  far 
less  frequent. 

The  first  identified 
asteroid,  Ceres,  was 
found  in  1801.  By  1900 
astronomers  had  locat- 
ed 462  more.  All  but 
one  (Eros,  discovered  in 
1898)  were  asteroid- 
belt  objects.  In  the  last 
100  years,  150,000 
more  have  been  pin- 
pointed and  the  orbits 
of  52,000  accurately  determined.  Most  of  this  or- 
bital surveying  was  accomplished  after  1968,  when 
the  asteroid  Icarus  passed  within  four  million 
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miles  i>t  Earth  and  first  caused  astronomers  to 
ponder  the  possibility,  it  not  the  likelihood,  of 
large-body  impacts. 

Asteroids  are  categorized  into  several  classes. 
S-types,  which  dominate  the  inner  half  of  the 
asteroid  belt,  are  composed  of  stone  and  silicate 
materials.  C-type  asteroids,  which  take  up  most 
ot  the  outer  halt,  are  dark  rocks  rich  with  com- 
plex organic  compounds  called  carbonaceous 
chondrites.  P-  and  D-type  asteroids  are  the  farthest 
away  and,  consequently,  the  most  composition- 
ally  mysterious.  The  belt's  nearest  asteroids  are  M- 
types,  highly  reflective  iron-nickel  objects  that  sci- 
entists believe  are  tantalizing  atavists  ot  planetary 
cores.  In  Ostro's  office  at  the  Jet  Propulsion  Lab- 
oratory he  handed  me  a  hlack-and-gold  chunk  of 
a  billion-year-old  M-type  asteroid.  Although  it 
was  only  a  little  larger  than  a  compact  disc,  my 
hand  nearly  hit  the  floor.  Its  density,  Ostro  ex- 
plained, was  twice  that  ot  any  object  of  terrestri- 
al origin,  and  to  cut  it  open  would  reveal  an  in- 
terior as  bright  as  freshly  forged  steel.  The  smallest 
known  M-type  asteroid,  3554  Amun,  with  a  ra- 
dius of  only  500  meters,  is  thought  to  contain 
$  1  trillion  worth  of  nickel,  $800  billion  worth  of 
iron,  and  $700  billion  worth  of  platinum.  Since 
towing  it  back  to  Earth  would  be  counterpro- 
ductively  expensive,  and  likely  to  result  in  the  col- 
lapse of  the  world  market  tor  fine  metals,  these  fig- 


ures are,  tor  now,  lit  with  little  more  than 
neon  of  sci-fi  dreams. 

In  its  journey  around  the  sun  Earth  p; 
through  the  orbits  of  twenty  million  aster 
Many  of  these  Earth -crossers  are  called  near-E 
asteroids.  NEAs  much  smaller  than  100  mi 
wide  are  basically  undetectable  but  for  a  tlul. 
stargazing  luck;  unfortunately,  an  object  of 
say,  90  meters  possesses  the  collisional  capat 
i  >t  rough b  50  megatons  ot  explosive  energy 
ure  that  is  dreadful  but  globally  manageable.  N 
larger  than  100  meters  are  thought  to  nur 
100,000,  a  fraction  of  which  have  been  loca 
in  the  event  of  an  impact  these  could  effect 
ous  global  climate  change.  Around  20,000 Nj 
are  large  enough,  individually,  to  annul  a  c\ 
try  the  size  ot  the  Czech  Republic.  The  numr 
NEAs  bigger  than  one  kilometer  in  diameter  is) 
rent l\  thought  io  lv  around  1 ,000.  At  astn mot 
current  rate  ot  detection — roughly  one  a  daj 
mii  \  r\  of  tl  ie  cm  ire  po] ailatii  m  of  i  me-kil<  in 
NEAs  will  be  complete  within  the  next  dec 
This  one-kilometer  threshold  is  important 
isteroids  above  it  are  known  as  "civilizat 
enders."  They  would  do  so  first  by  the  kir 
energy  of  their  impact,  striking  with  a  ve 
hitherto  unknown  in  human  history.  The  tyrj 
civilization-ender  would  be  traveling  roughl 
kilometers  a  second,  or  45,000  miles  per  he 
for  visualization's  sake,  this  is  more  than 
times  taster  than  your  av  erage  bullet — produ 
an  impact  fireball  several  miles  wide  that, 
briefly,  would  be  as  hot  as  the  surface  of  the 
If  the  asteroid  hit  land,  a  haze  of  dust  and  c 
oidal  sulfates  would  enshroud  the  entire  str 
phere.  This,  combined  with  the  soot  from 
w  orldwide  forest  tire  the  impact's  thermal  r; 
tion  would  more  or  less  instantaneously  tri 
would  plunge  Earth  into  a  cosmic  winter  la 
anywhere  from  three  months  to  six  years.  G 
al  agriculture  would  be  terminated,  and  hoij 
greenhousing  of  the  climate  and  mass  starva 
would  quickly  ensue,  to  say  nothing  of  the  1 
ly  event  of  world  war — over  the  best  caves, 
In  the  event  of  a  10-kilometer  impact,  ev 
thing  within  the  ocean's  photic  zone,  inclui 
food-chain-vital  phytoplankton,  would  die, 
this  would  hardly  matter,  as  the  deadly  at| 
spheric  production  of  nitrogen  oxides,  w 
would  fall  as  acid  ram,  would  for  the  next  de< 
poison  every  viable  body  ot  water  on  Ea: 
Chances  are,  however,  that  the  impact  woul 
a  water  strike,  as  72  percent  of  meteorite  land 
are  thought  to  have  been.  This  scenario  is 
better.  A  one-kilometer  impact  would,  in 
onds,  evaporate  as  many  as  700  cubic  kilomt 
of  water,  shooting  a  tower  of  steam  several  n 
high  and  thousands  of  degrees  hot  into  the  at 
sphere,  once  again  blotting  out  incoming  sola 
diation  and  triggering  cosmic  winter.  The  m 
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l4j  itself  would  most  likely  plunge  straight  to  the 
I  n  floor,  opening  up  a  crater  five  kilometers 
'f«.,  its  blast  wave  cracking  open  Earth's  crust  to 
tf  j;rtain  seismic  effect.  The  resultant  tsunami, 
"iiting  outward  in  every  direction  from  the 
"fl  t  of  impact,  would  begin  as  a  wall  of  water  as 
™i;  as  the  ocean  is  deep.  If  a  coastal  dweller 
to  look  up  and  see  this  wave  coming  he  or 
-alvVould  be  killed  seconds  later,  as  it  would  be 
T  l  sling  as  fast  as  a  747.  Of  course,  these  are  all 
■1  ections  based  in  physics,  and  can  be  scaled  ei- 
lu;  slightly  up  or  slightly  down  in  their  poten- 
^  :or  global  destruction.  As  the  paleontologist 
CI  id  M.  Raup  puts  it,  "The  bottom  line  is  that 
'I  sion  with  a . . .  one-kilometer  body  would  be 
lt  t  unpleasant." 

^  lthough  one-kilometer  impacts  (at  least  sev- 
ff  thousand  megatons)  are  thought  to  occur 
l(x  ;  every  800,000  years,  with  200-meter  objects 
t  00  megatons)  striking  once  every  100,000 
^  s  and  40-meter  objects  (10  megatons)  strik- 
Dnce  every  1,000  years,  only  a  handful  of  pro- 
id  onal  and  amateur  astronomers  are  currently 
A  :hing  the  skies.  Nearly  half  of  the  asteroids  be- 
%  ;d  capable  of  destroying  one  quarter  of  hu- 
■1(  .ity  remain  uninventoried.  Not  until  1998  did 
tfl  U.S.  Congress  direct  NASA  to  identify,  by 
W  1,  90  percent  of  all  asteroids  and  comets  greater 
io;  \  one  kilometer  in  diameter  with  orbits  ap- 
i)  !  iching  Earth.  Unfortunately,  the  government 
in  icy — of  any  government,  anywhere — that 
'■•  fid  react  to  and  be  expected  to  deal  with  the 
«  lihood  of  an  asteroid  impact  does  not  cur- 
i'  :ly  exist.  The  impact  threat  is  what  Ostro  calls 
i<  i  probability  and  high  consequence,"  and  bu- 
rn icracies  scatter  like  roaches  from  the  kitchen- 
's ht  possibility  of  severe  consequences.  We  need 
ti|  /  to  consider  the  disgraceful  games  of  admin- 
as  itive  duck-duck-goose  played  in  the  aftermath 
G  omparatively  smaller  disasters,  such  as  the  ter- 
0'  st  attacks  of  September  2001,  to  recognize  the 
A  :ral  unwillingness  to  counter  its  own  congen- 
i  laxity. 

Si  Nonetheless,  as  I  wait  with  Ostro,  Benner, 
s|  irgini,  and  Jurgens  for  1997  XFll's  first  mea- 
ilj  ments  to  appear  on-screen,  I  experience  some- 
e.  jig  like  patriotism.  The  United  States  is  cur- 
i|  tly  the  only  nation  in  the  world  doing  anything 
™  ut  the  possibility  of  asteroid  impacts.  I  am 
etliding  with  a  group  of  interstellar  Paul  Reveres, 
alien  I  mention  this  to  Ostro  he  shrugs.  "The 
i  Id  owes  a  great  deal  more  to  the  United  States 
I  n  is  commonly  supposed,"  he  says,  staring  at 
li  screen.  "And  the  United  States  should  be 
l|  y  proud  of  itself  for  supporting  the  research  it 
it:  s,  and  being  the  first  to  take  this  seriously." 
li  !  he  bandwidth  begins  to  come  alive,  and  af- 
iti  a  little  while  Ostro  is  excitedly  pointing  things 
.  "It  looks  like  it's  a  fast  rotator;  it  looks  like 
W  more  or  less  spheroidal;  it's  not  an  elongated 
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object.  We  guessed  its  size  at  a  little  more  than 
a  kilometer,  and  that  looks  to  be  about  right." 
While  Benner  begins  the  slow  process  of  creating 
a  pixelated  image  of  1997  XF11,  Giorgini  sits 
down  at  a  computer  console  to  exploit  the  new 
radar  information  to  reduce  the  uncertainties  of 
the  asteroid's  orbit  by  a  factor  of  5,000,  using  its 
current  position  to  integrate  its  orbit  backward 
and  forward  in  time.  Jurgens  laughs  and  says  that 
twenty  years  ago  this  would  have  required  two 
years  of  computation.  When  I  ask  if  that  result- 
ed in  more  or  less  error,  Jurgens  says,  dryly,  "There 
was  a  lot  of  error." 

Giorgini's  computer  is  essentially  putting  to 
use  every  practical  thing  that  human  beings  have 

Nearly  half  of  the  asteroids 
believed  capable  of  destroying 
one  quarter  of  humanity 
remain  uninventoried 

worries  about  impacts.  "It's  unlike  almost  all  oth- 
er natural  disasters,"  he  says.  "We  can't  do  much 
about  a  hurricane,  and  we  can't  do  much  about 
volcanoes,  but  there's  a  predictability  to  asteroid 
impacts  that  will  give  us  an  interval,  and  the  in- 
terval is  comparable  to  a  human  lifetime.  Some 
guy  working  alone  in  his  basement  could  design 
some  killer  bacteria  without  anybody  knowing 
about  it.  Whether  an  asteroid  hits  us  before  then, 
I  don't  know.  You  can't  worry  about  everything." 
When  I  ask  about  the  day  1950  DA's  nonzero 
likelihood  of  impact  came  up  on  Goldstone's 
screens,  he  gives  his  head  one  brisk  shake.  "That 
was  very  exciting." 

Suddenly  Ostro  tells  me  that  if  1997  XF1  l's 
impact  hazard  unexpectedly  comes  up  nonzero  I 
will  be  escorted  into  the  desert  and  left  for  the  coy- 
otes. I  ask  whether  impact  "cover-ups"  fall  under 
the  heading  of  right-wing  or  left-wing  conspira- 
cy. "Both  wings  flap  together,"  Ostro  says. 

The  information  we  have  been  waiting  for  be- 
gins to  unscroll  in  several  columns  down  Giorgi- 
ni's screen.  "So  here  we  have  the  close-approach 
table,"  he  says.  I  determine,  privately,  to  call  it  the 
Holy  Shit  Table.  "Notice  these  are  all  zeroes  from 
the  year  1900  up  through  the  year  2100.  And 
here  in  2028" — its  former  impact  year — "you  can 
see  it's  about  two  and  half  lunar  distances  from 
Earth."  He  executes  a  few  quick  keystrokes  and 
brings  up  another  table  showing  the  asteroid's 
close  approaches,  or  "planetary  enc<  mnters,"  every 
year  from  1627,  a  year  before  Salem  was  founded 
on  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  2228.  Nothing  but 
zeroes  in  the  Holy  Shit  Table,  not  only  for  Earth 
but  for  the  moon,  Venus,  and  Mars  as  well.  Un- 
til then,  at  least,  we  are  safe  from  1 997  XFI  I. 


learned  about  math- 
ematics and  physics 
over  the  last  1,000 
years.  While  we  wait 
for  it  to  provide  a 
table  of  the  asteroid's 
journey  through 
time  and  space,  I  ask 
Giorgini  if  he  ever 
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This,  Ostro  says  happily,  is  as  close  to  time  trav- 
el as  we  are  likely  to  yet.  Thanks  to  one  radar 
reading  we  have  been  awarded  the  virtual  travel 
diary  and  itinerary  of  an  object  seven  million 
miles  away.  We  are  sate. 

THE  GIGGLE  FACTOR 

Impact  theories  are  not  new.  One  ot  the  hist 
scientists  to  argue  in  favor  of  them  was  Dr.  Grove 
Karl  Gilbert,  in  189},  though  he  went  only  as  far 
as  placing  past  asteroid  impacts  on  the  moon. 
The  resistance  to  dealing  with  the  implications 
of  Earth-based  impacts,  however,  is  almost  as  old 
as  science  itself.  The  planetary  scientist  John  S. 
Lewis,  author  ot  Rain  of  Iron  and  Ice  (somewhat 
plaintively  subtitled  The  Very  Real  Threat  of  Cermet 
and  Asteroid  Bombardment),  credits  this  resistance 
to  the  "giggle  factor,"  a  "half-suppressed  hysteria 
that  arises  from  an  emotional  inability  to  deal 
with  the  truth."  Whereas  Isaac  Newton  was  ob- 
sessed with  the  end  ot  i  he  world,  dusting  releni 
lessly  for  the  sulfuric  cultural  fingerprint  of  the  an- 
tichrist, he  dismissed  the  (even  then)  growing 
evidence  for  large-body  impacts,  believing  that 
God  had  put  everything  in  its  proper  celestial 
place.  When  a  meteorite  struck  Weston,  Con- 
necticut,  in  1807,  two  Yale  professors  verified 
the  strike  as  extraterrestrial.  Thomas  Jefferson,  af- 
ter parsing  their  report,  allegedly  said  that  he 
"would  find  it  easier  to  believe  that  two  Yankee 
professors  would  lie,  than  that  stones  should  fall 
from  the  sky." 

Earth  is  home  to  more  than  170  known  impact 
craters,  some  as  old  as  two  billion  years.  Erosion 

has  undoubtedly 
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erased  dozens  more. 
For  many  years  these 
craters,  including 
the  startlingly  well 
preserved  Meteor 
Crater  in  Arizona, 
were  said  to  have  re- 
sulted from  "crypto- 
volcanic"  (hidden  volcanic)  activity,  though 
some  argued  that  this  was  impossible.  On  ac- 
count of  the  controversy  surrounding  Meteor 
Crater's  origins,  maps  made  of  Arizona  prior  to  its 
statehood  in  1912  omitted  it  altogether,  no  small 
feat  of  obfuscation  for  a  formation  nearly  one 
mile  in  diameter.  Since  the  few  impact  studies 
being  conducted  at  that  time  saw  researchers 
dropping  marbles  into  bowls  of  oatmeal  and 
recording  the  ratio  of  displaced  mush  vis-a-vis 
the  size  of  the  offending  cat's-eye,  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand why  the  crater's  enormity  and  almost 
perfect  roundness  proved  so  battling. 

Since  1812,  when  a  twelve-year-old  girl  named 
Mary  Aiming  found  a  seventeen-foot-long 
Ichthyosaurus  fossil  along  the  cliffs  of  Dorset,  hu- 
mankind has  been  forced  to  come  to  terms  with 


the  upsetting  evidence  that  many  hundrec 
thousands  of  startling  and,  sometimes,  fright 
ing  genera  came  before  it.  The  secondary  ren 
nition — that  something  caused  these  creat  f 
to  go  extinct  on  a  massive  scale — soon  follov) 
Mass  extinctions  are  clearly  evident  in  the  fd 
record  and  were  duly  noticed  by  nineteen  \ 
century  yeoloyists  (or  "undergroundologistsJ  r 
they  were  then  known).  They  made  thesel 
tinctions  the  basis  of  division  (Cambrian, 
vonian)  within  the  geologic  time  scale.  The  qi 
tion  about  mass  extinctions  was  one  of  agei 
Georges  Cuvier,  a  brilliant  French  paleontolci 
and  until  Charles  Darwin  the  most  famous 
entist  of  the  nineteenth  century,  settled  upd 
"Doctrine  of  Catastrophes,"  which  envisiq 
violent  "revolutions"  that  all  but  swept  clean! 
cient  worlds  of  life.  The  events  were  "so  stuff 
dous,"  Cuvier  wrote  in  1821,  that  "the  threaj 
Nature's  operations  was  broken  by  them  and! 
progress  altered."  Delighted  Christians  tookj 
as  proof  of  the  Noachian  deluge. 

The  opposing  view  of  the  world's  prehis  t 
was  represented  by  the  equally  brilliant  S 
tish  geologist  Charles  Lyell,  who  began  a: 
admirer  of  Cuvier.  Lyell  believed  that  "wej 
not  authorized  in  the  infancy  of  our  scienc( 
recur  to  extraordinary  agents."  Lyell's  viei 
the  fate  of  species,  most  forcefully  explainer 
his  Principles  of  Geology  (1830),  was  der^ 
from  a  theory  of  slowly  accumulating  n 
cesses.  Extinctions,  then,  were  gradual  affj 
and  not  subject  to  fantastical  caprice.  Lyl 
view  became  known  as  unitormitarianism 
proved  so  convincing  that,  within  decades' 
espouse  any  version  of  Cuvier's  catastroprj 
became  the  scientific  equivalent  of  weari 
tinfoil  hat  and  claiming  that  streetlamps  V| 
issuing  death  rays.  The  gradualist  interpn 
tion  of  the  world — which  has,  in  most  di 
plines,  served  science  well — came  to  domil 
the  study  of  mass  extinction.  In  this  cenj 
the  demise  of  the  dinosaurs  has  been  asso 
ed  with  causes  ranging  from  small  ratj 
mammals  eating  Tyrannosaurus  eggs 
gamma-ray  bombardment  from  an  explocll 
supernova  to  dinosaurs  becoming  too  biJ 
mount  their  partners  to  gradual  climj 
change.  (I  remember  vividly,  as  a  young  li 
weeping  over  an  educational  cartoon  film; 
that  showed  Diplodocus  staggering  throug 
desert  and  collapsing.) 

But  on  June  30,  1908,  something  happe 
that  would  slowly  begin  to  change  the  tern 
this  debate.  Over  the  skies  of  a  Siberian  rive! 
area  known  as  Tunguska  (a  word  that  has  "9/ 1 
like  resonance  among  astronomers),  a  small  st 
meteor  no  wider  than  sixty  yards  punched  thr< 
the  upper  atmosphere  and,  due  to  aerodynai 
pressure,  detonated  four  and  a  halt  miles  above 
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■  ace.  The  explosive  force  was  that  of  800  Hi- 

■  limas  and  shook  the  Earth  with  the  ferocity 
>M  magnitude-eight  earthquake.  Seven  hundred 
A  are  miles  of  Russian  woodlands  were  inciner- 
■i  in  seconds.  That  evening  Europe's  sky  was 
"i  Tight  that  there  were  reports  of  games  of  mid- 
si  it  cricket  being  played  by  uneasy  Londoners. 
*iazingly,  only  two  people  were  reported  to 
si  e  died  in  the  Tunguska  blast,  as  the  area  was 
ifeitly  uninhabited.  Had  the  asteroid  been  de- 
■mid  by  four  hours,  the  explosion  would  have 
Wurred  over  St.  Petersburg  (and,  perhaps,  pre- 
mxed  Soviet  Communism).  Russia  was  under 
ft  I  siderable  upheaval  at  the  time — Czar  Nicholas 
if  tad  dissolved  two  successive  parliaments  in 
J  preceding  two  years — and  no  one  journeyed 
21  Ainguska  to  investigate  the  event  before  1927. 
I  :  until  years  after  Hiroshima,  Nagasaki,  and  the 
e  ;ated  irradiation  of  New  Mexico  and  Kazakh- 
I  i  were  the  physics  of  massive  explosions  prop- 
yl   understood,  and  the  strangely  craterless  Tun- 

ka  site  was  subsequently  adduced  to  have  been 
iii  sed  by  an  asteroidal  airburst,  an  event  more 
S  amon  than  one  might  suspect.  The  U.S.  De- 
a  se  Support  Program's  comprehensive  satellite 
i  rem,  ostensibly  used  to  provide  for  the  global 
id  :king  of  enemy  bombers  and  missile  launch- 
if  detects  a  dozen  ten-  to  twenty-kiloton  explo- 
it is  in  the  upper  atmosphere  every  year.  A  1 963 
i  st  of  500  kilotons  above  Antarctica  was  ini- 
[|j  ly  mistaken  for  a  nuclear  test  by  South  Africa, 
if  til  the  popular  emergence  of  UFO  sightings, 
,i  se  explosions  were  commonly  observed  and  re- 
ti  ted  by  civilians. 

It  Nonetheless,  the  danger  posed  by  large-body 
pi  oacts  was  discounted  well  into  the  1950s,  a 
ra  ie  when  a  theory  as  elementary  as  continental 
,i  ft  was  seeing  its  first  acceptance.  Nuclear 
pi  ipons  were  still  in  their  nativity,  after  all,  and 
di  mankind  had  several  thousand  silos'  worth  of 
iii  erminating  angels  to  worry  over.  By  1964  it  was 
ni  nmonly  believed  that  Earth  possessed  only  six 
«  rfied  impact  craters,  and  the  impact-mass  ex- 
it!  ction  link  was  ridiculed.  In  1970  the  Canadi- 
p  paleontologist  Digby  McLaren  went  public 
a  h  his  belief  that  the  possible  culprit  of  the 
)i|  ss  extinction  at  the  end  of  the  Devonian  pe- 
rn d,  365  million  years  ago,  the  fourth  most  in- 
>l  ise  mass  extinction  of  all  time,  was  impact-re - 
oj  ed.  The  Nobel  laureate  Harold  Urey  made 
o»  Dther  claim  for  impacts  and  mass  extinctions 
:he  journal  Nature,  in  1973,  but  since  Urey  was 
:t  jhemist  his  research  was  thought  suspect.  Then, 
it  1980,  Luis  Alvarez,  Walter  Alvarez,  Frank 
ei|aro,  and  Helen  Michel  published  in  the  jour- 
|  1  Science  an  article  entitled  "Extraterrestrial 
st  use  for  the  Cretaceous-Tertiary  Extinction." 
K I  The  Cretaceous-Tertiary  extinction,  which  oc- 
ia  's  at  what  is  known  as  the  K-T  boundary  (C 
re  I  ving  already  been  secured  by  the  Carboniferous 


period),  marks  the  sixty-five-million-year-old 
point  at  which  the  dinosaurs  go  AWOL  from  the 
fossil  record.  Even  at  their  acme  of  diversity  (small 
children  should  probably  stop  reading  now)  no 
more  than  fifty  species  of  dinosaurs,  a  decidedly 
trivial  portion  of  Mesozoic  Era  life,  were  alive  at 


one  time.  At  the  K-T  boundary,  as  few  as  twen- 
ty-five saurian  species  were  left.  None  survived  past 
it.  Of  the  mammalian  species,  perhaps  ten  or  fif- 
teen survived  the  K-T  mass  extinction,  commonly 
thought  to  be  the  second  most  profound  of  its 
kind.  Similar  losses  are  mirrored  in  the  fossil  record 
of  every  species  alive  at  the  time. 

The  Alvarez  group  determined  that  the  K-T 
boundary  clay  had  an  anomalously  high  inci- 
dence of  the  element  iridium.  Since  iridium  is 
roughly  5,000  times  more  abundant  in  extrater- 
restrial objects  than  in  Earth's  accessible  crust,  it 
seemed  clear  that  something  cataclysmically  ex- 
tratenestrial  in  origin  occurred  at  the  K-T  bound- 
ary, an  event  that  showered  Earth  with  the  ele- 
ment. These  findings  were  attacked  for  several 
years,  leading  the  New  York  Times,  in  1985,  to  is- 
sue a  now  famously  dyspeptic  editorial.  "As- 
tronomers," the  Times  scolded,  "should  leave  to 
astrologers  the  task  of  seeking  the  cause  of  earth- 
ly events  in  the  stars."  (Stephen  Jay  Gould  bril- 
liantly ridiculed  the  Times  by  writing  a  fictitious 
editorial  dated  1663:  "Now  that  Signor  Galileo 
. .  .has  renounced  his  heretical  belief  in  the  earth's 
motion,  perhaps  students  of  physics  will . . .  leave 
the  solution  of  cosmological  problems  to  those 
learned  in  the  infallible  sacred  texts.")  Not  un- 
til the  discovery,  several  years  later,  that  the 
"shock  metamorphism"  of  large-body  impacts 
(and  nuclear  explosions)  can  form  two  separate 
minerals,  stishovite  and  coesite,  and  that  many 
suspected  impact  sites  had  high  concentrations  of 
both,  did  the  hypothesis  begin  to  win  converts. 
A  mid-1980s  poll  revealed  that  90  percent  of 
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American  scientists  quizzed  accepted  that  im- 
pacts occurred,  though  only  4  percent  accepted 
an  impact  as  the  explanation  tor  the  K-T  mass  ex- 
tinction. Previous  beliefs  that  large-body  impacts 
affected  only  the  "lethal  area"  in  the  direct  vicin- 
ity ot  the  strike  were,  however  gradually,  aban- 
doned. Impacts  may  happen,  it  was  at  last  con- 
ceded, hut  they  were  freakish,  remote  events  that 
did  not  script  the  fate  of  biology. 

In  1990  the  eminent  late  astronomer  Eugene 
Shoemaker  presented  a  paper  to  the  Geological 
Society  of  America  that  demonstrated,  as  never 
before,  the  sheer  number  ot  Earth-crossing  aster- 
oids in  our  solar  system,  concluding  that  "Earth  re- 
sides in  an  asteroid  swarm."  With  these  six  words, 
Shoemaker  finally,  viscerally  stated  what  scient  Ms 
had  been  willing  to  accept  only  with  decorous 
academic  distance:  millions  ot  pieces  of  rock, 
some  ot  them  massive,  were  flying  past  Earth  at 
staggering  speeds,  and  sometimes  these  rocks  hit 
us.  All  we  had  to  do  was  have  a  look  around  at  our 
beat-up  planet  for  the  well-documented  proof. 
Opponents  of  the  impact  hypothesis  suffered  fur- 
ther attrition  when,  under  the  tip  of  the  Yucatan 
Peninsula,  near  the  Mexican  port  city  of  Progre- 
so,  a  sixty-five-million-year-old  crater  120  miles 
in  diameter  was  linked  decisively  to  the  K-T  mass 
extinction.  The  crater,  called  Ghicxulub,  had 
been  found  as  long  ago  as  1978,  but  because  its  dis- 
coverer, an  oil-industry  geologist  named  Glen 
Penfield,  was  not  an  academic,  converts  were 
hard-won.  By  the  early  1 990s  Chicxuluh  had  be- 
come widely  accepted  as  the  scar  of  a  large-body 
impact  that  finished  off  the 
dinosaurs  and  75  percent  of 
all  other  life  on  Earth. 

Currently  almost  1,000  po- 
tentially civilization-ending 
NEAs  are  known  to  have  or- 
bits passing  within  five  mil- 
lion miles  of  Earth.  It  is  sta- 
tistically likely  that  most  of  us 
will  live  to  see  another  im- 
pact, however  small  or  large. 
In  1996,  asteroid  1996  JA1 
came  within  200,000  miles 
of  hitting  Earth.  We  were 
provided  with  three  days'  no- 
tice. A  week  later,  asteroid 
1996  JG  came  within 
2,000,000  miles  of  hitting 
Earth.  We  did  not  even  see  it 
until  it  had  already  passed. 
Both  were  twice  as  large  as 
the  Tunguska  asteroid,  and 
either  could  have  killed  one 
percent  of  Earth's  human  population;  that  is,  60 
million  people. 

With  the  acceptance  of  the  impact  hypothesis 
has  come  another,  related  area  ot  study:  the  fright- 
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eningh  prominent  role  smaller  impacts  are 
thought  by  some  to  haw  played  in  known  hi 
man  history.  Asteroids  themselves  have  traal 
tionally  been  subject  to  great,  it  puzzled,  verier) > 
tion.  In  anc  ient  t  'Inna,  tor  instance,  people  us>l  ■ 
to  grind  up  and  eat  meteorites,  and  other  cultunl 
took  the  metal  from  M-type  meteorites  ail} 
smithed  them  into  weapons.  Simply  put,  it  is  ve?| 
likely  that  smaller  catastrophic  impacts  have  d  I 
c  in  red  tar  more  often  than  most  people  realize.  I 
1,000-megaton  event  in  Argentina  resulted  I  j 
mile-wide  craters  not  thought  to  be  more  th:f 
about  10,000  years  old.  A  small  (not  quite  mail 
extinction  occurred  10,000  years  ago,  which  fill 
ished  off,  primarily  in  the  Americas,  larger  til 
restrial  mammals  such  as  the  woolly  mammoth  a  I 
1 1  ie  s.ibei  loot  I  led  i  igi  i   It  we  pr<  >|e<  I  l<  >r\\  aid  a 
other  6,000  years,  we  watch  several  fairly  al 
vanced  civilizations,  such  as  that  of  Ur,  fall  al  \ 
vanish.  We  find  that  bookkeeping  of  the  sk|  - 
becomes,  quite  suddenly,  a  matter  of  some  cultu  : 
importance.  The  literature  of  the  ancient  a  P 
tures  that  proceeded  from  Ur,  including  tl 
which  became  the  Judeo-Christian,  contains  mu 
lore  of  a  vast  flood,  lost  continents,  vanish' 
oceans,  a  world  gone  meteorologically  mad. 
find  Egypt,  which  traced  its  origins  to  Pythons 
patently  a  tailing  object  of  some  kind,  and 
find  a  strange  and  seemingly  offhanded  Egypti 
memory,  now  forever  enshrined  in  Exodus, 
darkness  lasting  three  days.  We  find  an  ancient 
in  Arabia,  Wabar,  supposedly  destroyed  by 
other  falling  object,  an  event  that  happens  to 
incide  with  the  rise  of  Bal 
Ionian  astrology.  There 
counterexplanations  to  al 
these  developments 
course,  just  as  heaven 
counterargument  to  deatl 
it  exists  primarily  because1 
need  it  to.  It  it  is  true 
small  though  still  ca 
strophic  impacts — causec 
asteroids  not  big  enough! 
find  with  existing  technoli  ft 
— are  statistically  timed 
occur  roughly  every  few  th 
sand  years,  this  means  t 
the  woolly  mammoth  and 
fell  victim  to  separate 
pacts,  and  it  means  that 
other  is  due,  well,  any 
now. 

Unlike  ancient  human 
ings,  however,  we  actu; 
can  do  something  about  I 
other  than  devise  cosmologies  of  desperate  er  . 
tional  necessity.  There  are  sev  eral  theoretical  : 
tenses  to  asteroid  impacts.  One  method  invol 
landing  a  rocket-booster  device  on  the  collisi 
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rse  asteroid  and  then  attempting  to  steer  it 
r  Earth's  path.  Another  proposes  placing  so- 
lanels  on  an  incoming  asteroid  to  create  what 
Milled  a  "solar-powered  mass  driver,"  thereby  al- 
■ng  its  trajectory  in  a  fuelless,  less-expensive 
nr.  Yet  another  envisions  painting  asteroids 
irk  in  the  hopes  that  the  change  in  absorbed  so- 
Ill  adiation  would  gradually  shift  the  object's  or- 
b  But  the  most  imperative  theories  involving  as- 
d hid  defense  are  nuclear.  It  seems  beautifully,  if 
Jtionically,  apt  that  the  weapons  that  have  ter- 
fflj  d  us  all  for  half  a  century  might  turn  out  to  pos- 
11  the  cleansing  holy  fire  we  were  all  promised 
11/  did.  How  effective  they  would  be  against  the 
ti  peological  phenomenon  of  asteroids  is  anoth- 
IJiatter.  Simply  hitting  the  rocks  with  missiles 
Ibid  accomplish  nothing;  they  are  traveling  too 
IS,  and  the  warheads'  tonnage  would  only  be 
Iprbed.  The  most  useful  deployment  of  nuclear 
:e  against  an  unopposable  asteroidal  object 

■  rid  be  to  explode  a  powerful  nuke  at  the  as- 
wid's  surface  near  the  closest  point  its  orbit 

■  as  to  the  sun,  where  the  leverage  of  deflection 
■reatest.  Then  our  planet  would  wait.  If  this 
A:  explosion  did  not  alter  the  asteroid's  course 
■nigh  (chances  are  it  would  not),  one  would 
1  another  explosion,  and  perhaps  another,  thus 
I  rding"  the  asteroid  into  a  different  orbit.  Prob- 
sts with  this  method,  and  there  are  many,  in- 
lie  the  possibility  that  the  asteroid  in  question 
I  been  weakened  by  an  older  collision,  or  is 
Jsely  bound  together  (a  rubble  pile,  this  is 

led),  or  has  an  insecure  interior  riddled  with 
:n  space.  Nuclear  weapons,  used  against  such 
stable  bodies,  might  only  transform  one  aster- 
coming  our  way  into  several  asteroids,  per- 
3s  hundreds — pieces  of  which  would  be  large 
)ugh  to  breach  Earth's  atmosphere.  The  other 
blem  would  be  an  enlivened  nuclear-weapons 
ustry,  one  busily  developing  warheads  not  as  a 
errent  but  as  devices  intended  to  be  used.  No  one 
uld  object,  of  course,  if  we  were  to  keep  a  few 
these  newer-line  missiles — which  would,  no 
rbt,  be  better  than  ever — on  high  alert,  or  de- 
yed  a  few  more  here  or  there.  There  are  maniacs 
there.  Maniacs  with  nuclear  weapons!  China, 
its  part,  has  explained  its  resistance  to  the 
:i-nuclear-proliferation  Comprehensive  Test 
n  Treaty  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  like  to 
:p  its  missiles  in  the  event  of  an  asteroid-impact 
eat.  No  doubt  Iran  and  Iraq  and  Libya  and  Al- 
ia would  like  to  step  up  their  own  programs,  too. 
t  in  case. 

|;lpless 

t  Reading  about  asteroid  impacts  will  undoubt- 
y  cause  many  people  distress.  I  feel  bad  about 
it,  and  I  would  like  to  say  that  although  these 
•eats  are  terrifying  all  is  not  lost.  Concerned, 
iicated  people  are  working  on  the  asteroid- 


impact  threat,  and  one  need  not  be  a  deluded 
idealist  to  believe  that  they  may  succeed.  Hope, 
after  all,  takes  as  its  foundation  not  likelihood  but 
possibility.  There  is,  however,  another  threat  to 
ourselves  and  our  civilization,  one  that  cannot  be 
stopped  or  avoided.  You  readers  who  find  your- 
selves already  traumatized,  let  me  entreat  you 
here,  please,  to  stop  reading. 

Comets  differ  from  asteroids  in  several  ways. 
Consensus  holds  that  they  are  "dirty  snowballs" 
made  up  of  ice  and  carbon-bearing  rock.  A  1986 
"flyby"  mission  to  Halley's  comet  beamed  back 
data  suggesting  that  its  nucleus  is  less  dense  than 
water,  50  percent  of  it  a  warren  of  cracked  and 
empty  networks.  How  this  pertains  to  other  comets 
is  not  known.  Before  the  comet  Hyakutake  was 
found  in  1996,  only 


We  could  have  as  little  as 
three  months'  warning  when  a 
comet  on  a  collision  course 
with  earth  appears  in  the  sky 


five  previous  comets 
had  been  detected, 
by  radar.  Traveling 
like  frozen  freight 
trains  along  the 
loneliest  edges  of  the 
solar  system,  comets 
occasionally  enter 

the  inner  solar  system,  the  neighborhood  of  Earth, 
at  twenty-six  miles  a  second,  leaving  behind  them 
a  long  tail  of  dust  and  gas  crystals  that  can  stretch 
back  as  far  as  sixty  million  miles.  Replacement 
dust  accumulates  on  cometary  surfaces;  when  the 
dust  layer  becomes  thick  enough,  comets  gain 
an  excellent  shield  against  solar  heating.  An  icy 
skein  builds,  and  they  get  bigger.  One  cometlike 
object,  Quaoar,  recently  found  floating  out  around 
Pluto,  is  800  miles  across.  As  comets  approach  the 
sun,  however,  their  frozen  gases  expand  and  form 
makeshift  jets  that  can  alter  their  course.  This 
makes  predicting  accurate  orbits  of  newly  dis- 
covered comets  nearly  impossible.  But  discov- 
ering them  is  also  challenging.  They  are  too  fast, 
not  typically  seen  until  they  pass  near  the  sun, 
and  in  any  event  their  gas-  and  dust-obscured  pas- 
sage across  the  universe's  dark  starry  backfield  is 
often  difficult  to  discern. 

We  know  of  two  types  of  comets.  The  closest 
to  Earth,  called  short-period  comets,  are  found 
just  beyond  Neptune  in  the  Kuiper  Belt, 
named  after  the  astronomer  Gerard  Kuiper. 
Long-period  comets  make  up  what  is  known  as 
the  Oort  cloud — named  in  honor  of  the  as- 
tronomer Jan  Oort,  who  first  hypothesized  its 
existence — an  envelope  of  as  many  as  a  trillion 
comets  that  travel  around  the  sun  far  beyond 
Pluto.  The  Kuiper  Belt  and  Oort  cloud  are 
both  remnants  of  the  early  physical  conditions 
of  the  primitive  solar  nebula.  The  Oort  cloud 
was  most  likely  formed  by  gravitational  ejecta 
from  the  Uranus  and  Neptune  regions,  and 
some  astronomers  believe  that  the  Kuiper  Belt 
is  merely  the  innermost  edge  of  the  Oort  cloud. 
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Jupiter's  massive  gravitational  force  shields 
Earth  from  many  long-period  comets,  but  its 
movement  is  also  thought  to  be  the  key  mech- 
anism tor  injecting  the  tew  comets  that  manage 
to  gel  past  it,  often  in  shattered  form,  into 
short-period  Earth-crossing  orbits.  Almost  all 
long-period  comets  have  orbital  periods  of 
100,000  years  or  more,  making  it  all  but  certain 


that  there  are  literally  millions  of  comets  with 
periodic  near-Earth  passes  we  know  nothing 
about.  We  could  have  as  little  as  three  months' 
warning  when  a  comet  on  a  collision  course 
with  Earth  appears  in  the  sky.  Most  are  too  big 
to  stop  with  nuclear  weapons,  which  does  not 
much  matter,  as  their  meddled-with,  chaotic 
trajectories  make  intercepting  them  fantasy. 

Edmund  Halley,  in  his  A  Synopsis  of  the  As- 
tronomy of  Comets  (1705),  was  the  first  scientist 
to  wonder  if  comets  might  impact  Earth.  Hal- 
ley's  astonishing  foresight  was  only  negligibly 
explored  until  the  1970s.  In  the  1990s,  howev- 
er, comets  stepped  to  the  forefront  of  scientific 
thinking  about  apocalyptic  mass  extinction.  On 
March  24,  1993,  three  years  after  concluding 
that  the  "Earth  resides  in  an  asteroid  swarm," 
Eugene  Shoemaker,  along  with  his  wife,  Car- 
olyn, and  the  amateur  (though  highly  respect- 
ed) astronomer  David  Levy,  detected  upon  a 
photographic  plate  a  strange  smear  of  pearly 
light.  What  they  had  found  was  twenty-one 
pieces  of  a  comet  that  had  been  torn  apart  by 
Jupiter's  orbit  the  previous  July.  The  pieces  of 
this  comet,  now  called  Shoemaker-Levy  9,  were 
predicted  to  impact  the  planet's  surface  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Sadly,  the  impact  would  occur  on 
Jupiter's  dark  side,  viewable  only  at  a  great  dis- 
tance by  the  Voyager  and  Galileo  probes.  Many 
worried  that  humankind's  first  opportunity  to 
observe  a  large-body  impact  in  at  least  800  years 
(or  since  what  may  have  been  the  formation  of 
the  moon's  Giordano  Bruno  crater,  in  1178) 
would  be  spoiled. 


They  needn't  have  worried.  Upon  impact, 
larger  pieces  of  Shoemaker-Levy  blew  tireh 
thousands  of  kilometers  high  into  Jupiter's 
mosphere  and  were  plainly  visible  through  tt 
scopes  on  Earth.  When  Fragment  G  collided  vi 
the  King  ot  Planets  two  days  after  the  first  imp!  r 
the  flash  was  so  bright  that  infrared  scopes 
over  Earth  were  momentarily  fried.  The  scar 
by  Fragment  G  was  larger  than  Earth  itself,  ; 
the  explosive  energy  released  was  the  equival 
ot  a  Hiroshima-si:ed  nuclear  bomb  explod 
every  second  tor  thirteen  years.  Shoemaker- Le 
volatile  swan  song  was  quickly  and  accural 
called  i he  astronomical  event  ot  the  century, ; 
has  proved  the  starkest  challenge  so  far  to 
inanity's  sense  of  its  own  inviolability. 

Scientists  are  divided  on  whether  the  Y 
mass  extinction  sixty-five  million  years  ago  l 
caused  by  a  comet  or  an  asteroid.  The  seve 
of  the  event — miles  of  evaporated  ocean;  | 
very  high  chance  that  a  hundred  trillion  t 
of  molten  rock  were  thrown  into  space,  fro; 
and  then  pulled  back  down  to  the  surface 
Earth  in  the  form  of  more  impacting  im 
orites;  an  ozone  layer  so  shredded  that  a  L 
creature  peeking  out  ot  its  cave  even  a  year 
ter  the  impact  would  have  found  its  skin  on 
in  the  ultraviolet  spring;  the  sheet  numbei 
ext  iiK  i  u  ms — points  to  a  comet.  It  is  empirii 
ly  inarguable  that  every  tew  dozen  million  yt 
a  mass  extinction  is  visited  upon  Earth.  V 
oils  arguments  place  these  mass  extinctio 
the  extent  and  agencies  of  which  are  still 
bated,  at  intervals  ranging  from  twenty-six 
thirty  million  years.  A  theory  called  the  "Sh 
Hypothesis,"  named  after  the  Hindu  god  of 
struction,  holds  that  mass  extinctions  occul  i 
startling  simultaneity  with  the  movement 
our  solar  system  through  the  galactic  plani 
passage  that  is  thought  to  perturb  million;  - 
Oort  cloud  comets  into  our  path.  Comets,  . 
the  mass  extinctions  they  cause,  might  \i  | 
well  be  the  piston  that  drives  Earth's  hiolog, 
processes.  It  the  Shiva  Hypothesis  is  corra  l 
we  are  all  just  marking  time  in 

Hthe  next  comet  arrives, 
etore  leaving  the  Jet  Propulsion  Labi 
tory,  1  stopped  to  visit  Don  Yeomans,  a  n 
commonly  regarded  as  one  of  the  world's  1  ^ 
figures  in  near-Earth  object  studies,  to  t 
about  comets.  Yeomans  struck  me  as  a  fori)  r 
nerd  who  has  aged  extremely  well.  He  radiai 
a  thoughtful,  deceptively  low-key  intelligerj  l 
That  he  is  well  liked  was  clear  from  the  bo|j 
Yeomans  action  figure  someone  had  given  hi 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  writers  of  a  dooms .t 
television  movie  named  their  impacting  coi 
after  him.  When  he  went  through  his  file- 
find  the  film's  title,  I  noticed  that  one  ot  i 
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Eiirt/i  Surrounded  by  a  I'liumj;  C  (.hut's  Tad.  Anonymous  1921  (0  Mary  Evan;.  Picture  Lil| 


/ers  was  labeled  "NEOs  and  Things  That 
3ump  in  the  Night  ..." 
Ji/e're  hit  by  tons  of  material  every  day," 
mans  told  me  after  his  futile  file  search,  "but 
all  dust.  We're  all  walking  around  with 
et  dust  in  our  hair.  What  really  interests  me 
bat  comets  and  their  impacts  with  Earth 
-apart  from  the  sun — the  only  bodies  that 
;  a  direct  effect  on  evolution,  on  life,  on  the 
in  of  life.  They  probably  brought  the  mate- 
of  life  to  Earth — carbon-based  molecules 
water.  They're  not  just  something  in  the 
that  looks  nice,  like  the  outer  planets  or 
>  or  clusters.  That's  all  very  interesting  but 
no  real  effect  on  us.  When  you  come  right 
n  to  it,  the  guy  in  the  street  wants  to  know, 
lat's  in  it  for  me?  Why  should  we  be  study  - 
these  things?'  And  comets,  I  always  claim, 
the  brother-in-law  test." 
The  brother-indaw  test?" 
eomans  smiled.  "My  brother-indaw  doesn't 
eve  in  the  space  program  that  much.  And  he 
Hey,  why  are  you  guys  spending  millions  of 
ars  to  do  this  and  that?'  But  after  I  explained 
lets  and  the  origin  of  life  and  evolution,  he 
,  'Maybe  that  makes  sense.'" 
eomans  was  addressing  the  notion  that  im- 
lS  upon  the  ancient  atmosphere,  before  the 
in  of  life  on  Earth,  generated  a  stew  of  sim- 
organic  molecules  that  eventually  resulted 
mino  acids  and  nitrogen  bases  able  to  serve 
he  keystones  of  life.  Impacts  are  high-energy 
cesses  not  unlike  ultraviolet  light,  cosmic- 
irradiation,  and  lightning  discharges.  The 
lospheric  violence  caused  by  impacts  can 
create  a  high  incidence  of  these  potentially 
creating  processes — a  case  of  God  appearing 
he  whirlwind,  hurricane,  earthquake,  and 
iami. 

iuman  beings  are  not  a  goal  that  this  stew 
lutionarily  pushed  toward;  they  are  only  one 
ity  within  evolution.  Contrary  to  the  worries 
ertain  Kansas  school  boards, 
lution  does  not,  in  fact,  push 
ard  anything.  The  Darwinian 
lution  attacked  by  creation- 
is  not  even  Darwinian  but 
inflexible  version  of  natural 
■ction  promoted  by  Darwin's 
owers  that  Darwin  himself 
aid  not  have  recognized.  To- 
,  Darwinian  natural  selection 
n  acknowledged  fact  of  life's 
:rjj:ro  development,  but  on  a 
cro  scale  natural  selection  is 
ot.  How  does  an  organism 
pt  when  its  world  is  hit  with- 
warning  by  a  ten-mile-wide 
I  of  ice  traveling  70,000  miles 
hour?  Evolution  is  not  even 


good  for  the  planet,  based  as  it  is  on  speciation  and 
phyletic  transformation.  If  these  processes  were  al- 
lowed to  go  on  indefinitely  the  planet  would  be 
overrun  and  all  life  would  go  extinct.  Thus  mass 
extinction  serves  as  speciation's  necessary  foil, 
and  the  victims  run  well  into  the  millions:  to- 
day's extant  species  account  for  less  than  one  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  to  have  ever  lived.  "Mass 
extinctions,"  wrote  Stephen  Jay  Gould,  "can  de- 
rail, undo,  and  reorient  whatever  might  be  accu- 
mulating during  the  'normal'  times"  between  "im- 
parting a  distinctive,  and  perhaps  controlling, 
signature  to  diversity  and  disparity  in  the  history 
of  life." 

"These  objects  are  weird,"  Yeomans  conclud- 
ed. "And  the  history  of  these  objects  is  weirder 
still.  Comets  are  unlike  anything  else.  They  show 
up  unexpectedly,  they  disappear  unexpectedly, 
they  have  different  shapes  and  sizes  and  charac- 
teristics. There's  nothing  celestial-looking  about 
them.  They  are  the  wild  cards." 

By  the  time  I  left  Yeomans's  office,  The  End  of 
the  World  and  its  wild-card  causes  had  begun  to 
seem  less  like  a  force  of  impartial  tenor  than  some- 
thing far  more  complicated — something  neces- 
sary. Life  is  a  huge  blackboard  filled  with  a  million 
marks  of  chalk.  Every  thirty  million  years  that 
chalkboard  is  forcefully  wiped  clean,  leaving  only 
a  few  small  smudges  in  the  corners,  whereupon  life 
begins  again  without  regard  to  perfection  of  adap- 
tation, what  has  come  before  it,  or  the  miserable 
consciousnesses  of  those  few  creatures  able  to 
wonder  why  they  are  here.  For  reasons  no  one 
yet  understands,  smaller  animals  seem  to  have  a 
survivalist  edge  in  the  aftermath  of  most  mass  ex- 
tinctions. One  such  (most  likely  shitlessly  fright- 
ened) animal,  a  primate,  survived  the  K-T  mass 
extinction.  Possibly  it  lived  in  a  wet,  boggy  area, 
the  only  part  of  the  planet  that  would  not  have 
burned  up  in  the  global  firestorm.  Say  its  name: 
Purgatorius.  We  may  have  this  tiny  creature  to 
thank  for  our  current  civilization.  So  impacting 
comets  giveth,  clearing  the  way 
for  new  species,  and  they  taketh 
away.  This  most  unstoppably  ter- 
rifying vision  of  the  world's  end 
is  also  the  most  comforting,  for  it 
forms  an  iron  law  no  organism, 
including  ours,  can  hope  to  step 
around.  Life  cannot  win.  "Be- 
hold," the  Lord  says  in  Isaiah 
65: 1 7,  "I  create  new  heavens  and 
a  new  earth:  and  the  former  shall 
not  be  remembered,  nor  come 
into  mind."  There  is  freedom  in 
that  recognition,  a  sense  of 
knowing  where  we  stand  in  fight- 
ing to  stave  off  oblivion,  and  of 
knowing  where  we  surrender.  As 
everything  must.  ■ 


ration  from  La  /in  du  moruk,  hy  Cam  ilk-  Flammarion,  1W4.  Photograph  hy  Chris  Foclit. 
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THE  DISAPPOINTMENT 

ARTIST 


Edward  Dahlberg's  recipe  for  crocodile  tears 
By  Jonathan  Lethem 


VI 


y  Aunt  Billie 
918-94)— Wilma  Yeo  to 
;r  readers,  to  the  world,  to 
>u — was  among  the  first 
rman  beings  I  remember, 
er  Kansas  City  apartment 
the  site  of  one  of  my  ear- 
:st,  murkiest  memories: 
eated  on  a  carpet,  I  wept  at 
eing,  on  television,  a  de- 
ction  of  a  forest  fire,  one 
lat  routed  a  herd  of  pan- 
ked  baby  animals.  Aunt 
illie's  twin  daughters,  then 
)ung  teenagers,  laughed  at 
Le  for  crying.  In  the  mem- 
ry,  which  plays  like  a 
■ngth  of  corroded  cellu- 
)id — grainy,  broken  at 
bth  ends,  but  reliably  iden- 
cal  each  time — Aunt  Bib 
e  sweeps  in,  rescues  and 
onsoles  me,  lightly  chas- 
ses  her  daughters. 

I  lived  with  my  parents  in  Kansas 
'ity,  on  the  campus  of  the  Kansas  City 
crt  Institute,  from  1965,  when  I  was 
<vo,  until  1968,  when  my  parents  re- 
amed to  New  York  City,  and  each  of 
iree  or  four  of  my  earliest  memories 


mathan  Lethem  is  the  author  of  five  nov- 
k,  including  Motherless  Brooklyn.  His 
xth,  The  Fortress  of  Solitude,  will  be 
ublished  hy  Douhleday  in  September. 


Dearest  Brothel  —  first 
this  in  an  egotcenterei 
In  a  class  atflmxc  tan, 
In  residence  for  this  s 
is  lmpossible|—  I've  r, 
BECAUSE  1  V&4  flesh,  ma' 
llfcwl '  UT  individual  who  em 
childhood  in? Kansas  City 
Star  Lady  Barber      "the  t< 
story  of  Liile  Dahlberg11- 
ThiV_man,  ai  Intellectual 


£e  Hi 


takes  place  there.  Another  involves 
television:  Taking  shelter  during  a  tor- 
nado warning,  with  my  parents  and  a 
couple  of  their  friends,  in  the  base- 
ment of  our  stone  house.  George  Burk, 
another  painter  then  on  the  faculty  at 
KCAI,  and  my  father's  best  friend, 
brought  for  entertainment  a  six-pack 
of  beer  and  a  portable  black-and-white, 
on  which  we  watched  The  Monkees 
while  the  storm  passed  harmlessly.  Yet 


another  Kansas  City  memo- 
ry is  of  seeing  my  first  film  in 
a  theater:  Yellow  Submarine. 
Counterfeit  Beatles,  ani- 
mated Beatles,  forest  fires 
seen  but  unreal,  tornadoes 
real  but  unseen — may  one 
plead,  Your  Honor,  post- 
modernism as  an  involun- 
tary condition? 

That  is  Kansas  City's 
whole  place  in  my  life:  a 
small,  strange  place.  Aunt 
Billie's  place  in  my  life  is 
larger.  She  was  my  first 
writer.  And,  although  my  fa- 
ther was  a  painter  and  I  was 
trained  for  a  career  in  his 
footsteps,  as  a  visual  artist,  I 
somehow  knew  from  the  first 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  any  writer 
I  encountered.  Aunt  Billie 
was  primarily  an  author  of 
children's  books,  but  her  re- 
sume boasted  articles  in  Reader's  Digest 
and  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  as  well 
as  a  bi<  >graphy  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton, 
Maverick  with  a  Paintbrush,  which, 
though  written  simply  enough  for 
young  readers,  is  solidly  researched  and 
a  contribution  to  Benton  studies.  Her 
Mrs.  Neverbody's  Recipes  (J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott,  1968;  the  title  page  notes: 
"The  following  poems  were  first  pub- 
lished in  Humjny  Dumpry's  Magazine") 


•*s: 


lustration  by  Steven  Dana;  Photograph  of  Kansas  City,  1924,  courtesy  Kansas 
ity  Public  Library,  Special  Collections,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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was  the  first  autographed  book  in  my 
collection,  which  before  1  was  even 
out  oi  my  teenage  years  had  grown  to 
include  inscriptions  from  Allen  Gins- 
berg, Robert  Heinlein,  Norton  Juster, 
and  Anthony  Burgess.  I  was  a  nerdish 
and  sycophantic  kid,  let  me  he  the  first 
to  say.  1  revered  writers,  and  still  do.  I 
loved  my  Aunt  Billie. 

So  did  my  father,  who's  still  around. 
Sibling  bonds  were  strong  among  my 
father  and  his  three  sisters  and  two 
brothers.  They  grew  up  together  on  a 
Depression  farm  in  Missouri.  But  Aunt 
Billie  (the  second  oldest )  and  my  father 
(the  runt)  enjoyed  a  particular  lite- 
long  kinship  as  the  two  "creative" 
types.  Their  closeness  defied  and  out- 
lasted my  father's  repeatedly  throwing 
over  the  Midwest  tor,  in  turn,  Colum- 
bia University,  the  Army,  Paris  (on  a 
painter's  Fulbright),  and  New  York 
again. 

On  the  telephone  my  father  still 
shouts,  gives  only  rudimentary  news, 
and  suspects  all  he  hears,  feeling,  per- 
haps rightly,  that  long-distance  calls 
are  a  sham  apparatus.  He  and  Aunt 
Billie  maintained  their  intimacy  by 
writing  letters.  One  day  not  long  ago, 
my  father  asked  if  I'd  ever  heard  of  Ed- 
ward Dahlherg.  1  hail  some  familiarity 
with  that  name,  but  I  couldn't  imagine 
why  he  wanted  to  know. 

"1  lave  a  look  at  this,"  he  said,  and 
handed  me  the  letter. 

Dearest  Brother — first  of  all  I  should  say 
thai  I  write  this  in  an  ego-centered 
search  tor  an  identity  that  I  lost  in  a 
class  at  UMKC  taught  by  Edward 
Dahlberg,  a  writer  in  residence  for  this 
semester.  To  describe  him  is  impossi- 
ble— I've  read  most  ot  his  autobiography 
now  BECAUSE  I  WAS  FLESH,  and 
have  a  little  mure  comprehension  of 
this  individual  who  emerged  from  a 
poverty  stricken  childhood  in  Kansas 
City  where  his  whore-mother  was  a  Star 
Lady  Barber  and  he  had  no  father — his 
book  is  the  story  ot  Lizzie  Dahlberg — his 
mother — whom  he  loved  with  repul- 
sion. This  man,  an  intellectual  Alexan- 
der King  —  in  both  looks  and  attitude — 
bitter,  bitter  sweet  (and  I  don't  use  the 
term  intellectual  in  the  bannal  method 
ot  today)  has  verbally  crucified  every 
member  ot  l  he  class  w  ho  dared  open  his 
mouth  —  and  to  read  a  work  ot  ones 
own!  Sheer  tolly.  He  is  a  man  ot  letters 
and  so  well  acquainted  with  Dreiser, 
Swift,  Mather,  Taylor,  Stendhal, 
DeBalzac,  Unamuno,  Dryden,  Gissing, 


Ruskin,  Morris,  Ford,  Coleridge,  An- 
derson, Baudouin,  Flaubert ,  Keats,  Gill, 
Read,  ('bestow  Thoreau,  Rozanov, 
Merjkowski,  Tolstoi  Swinburne,  I  Inline, 
Williams,  I  Icywood,  last  row,  (all  of  the 
Bible — though  he  disclaims  Religion) 
Weaver,  Meyers,  Garland,  Berkman, 
Goldman,  Delacroix,  Dostovskyetc  but 
not  many  more — that  he  is  astonish' 
ingly  like  a  walking  libran  I  le  t  alb 
James  and  Brecht  scribblers — says  noth- 
ing worth  reading  has  been  written  'en 

contemporary  no  doubt  it  would 

seem  to  be  a  mistake  to  sit  two  hours 
twice  a  week  in  the  me:ermi:ing  world 
I  hat  he  weav  es  tor  I  can  no  longer  write 
a  word — should  my  life  depend  upon  it. 

That's  the  whole  of  the  first,  un- 
paragraphed  page.  There  are  seven 
more.  The  letter — still  in  my  posses- 
sion— is  written  on  onionskin,  the 
words  carved  in  ink  by  a  manual's  keys. 
Rich  with  delirious  typos  and  mis- 
spellings (Dostovsky  and  Chestov!), 
and  hasty  cursive  annotations  and  el- 
lipses, as  well  as  a  torrent  of  weirdly  an- 
tique name-drops  (Alexander  King, 
Jastrow),  but  above  all  eloquently  des- 
perate, the  letter  radiates  human  in- 
tellectual panic  like  pheromones.  Each 
time  I  read  it  I  feel  the  thrill  of  un- 
sealing a  time  capsule,  and  of  awak- 
ening my  aunt  from  her  deservedly 
peaceful  slumber. 

The  year  of  the  letter  is  1965, 
identifiable  by  Aunt  Billie's  stated 
age  and  some  family  chatter  on  the 
last  leu  pages.  Wilma  Ye< >  was  f,  >n \ 
eight,  still  three  years  from  placing 
Mrs.  Neverbody's  Recipes,  her  first 
book,  with  Lippincott,  when  she  had 
her  bracing  encounter 
with  Dahlberg. 


E. 


fdward  Dahlberg  (1900-77)  was 
born,  illegitimately,  in  Boston  and 
raised  in  Kansas  City  (Dahlberg:  "let  me 
admit  it,  I  hate  Kansas  City").  His  tor- 
mented coming-of-age,  spin  between  a 
Jewish  i  irphanage  and  the  home  of  his 
mother,  the  barber  and  adventuress  de- 
scribed by  Wilma  Yeo,  is  the  center  of 
both  his  first  novel  (1930),  famously 
introduced  by  D.  H.  Lawrence 
(Dahlberg:  "I  wasn't  influenced  by 
Lawrence  at  alV.  Not  at  all!  That's  a 
small,  wanton,  niggardly  conjecture!"), 
and  his  late  memoir,  Because  J  Was 
Flesh  (1964).  Where  Dahlberg  is  re- 
membered, Because  I  Was  Flesh  is  ac- 
counted his  masterpiece.  His  career 


was  split.  There  were  three  nove 
the  thirties,  lull  ot  ancient  slang 
proto-Huhert  Selhy  grubbiness,  j 
enough  to  make  him  a  signal  figua 
the  largely  forgotten — and,  by  Dj 
berg,  regretted — proletarian  moverri 
then  some  years  ot  wandering,  folk 
by  reinvention  as  a  crypto-clas 
mandarin  stylist,  no  longer  commiq 
to  fiction  hut  to  literary-historica 
says,  memoirs,  mythological  pom 
and  fulmination.  In  this  late  pn 
Dahlberg  enjoyed  (a  uniquely  irj 
propriate  word)  a  reputation  as  an| 
derground  hero  of  American  win  u 
an  unwilling  lather  t<  I  Beats  ("I  hav 
feeling  about  these  boys.  But  theyp 
doing  what  was  done  thirty  year 
and  they  imagine  they  are  avant-ga 
You  can  be  scatological  in  any  ce 
ry;  it  is  not  new  s.  Or  a  dung-eater 
time;  it  is  an  old  habit")  and  a  figure 
endary  tor  his  auto-exile,  his  excoria 
intoleranc  e  ot  other  w  riters.  I  lahll 
n  nit  inely  broadcast,  on  every  char 
open  to  him,  a  galactic  disappoint!! 
with  his  own  career  and  with  the 
flavor  that  living  had  left  in  his  mo 
He  died  in  1977,  his  last  jottings  sa 
of  the  television  commercials  that 
come  to  fascinate  him. 

I'd  known  the  name,  faintly.  W 
ing  in  used-book  shops,  I'd  fondk 
tew  Dahlberg  tomes  before  slasl 
their  prices  or  consigning  them  to 
of  the  never-to-be-sold.  I  associ; 
him  with  the  agony  ot  the  rebuffec: 
reer,  the  refused  book.  In  used-b 
selling  one  becomes  a  dowser  of 
underground  river  of  refused  bo 
and  the  dowsing  rod  twitches  like 
second  hand  of  a  clock.  Expert  i 
knowing  which  few,  ot  the  thousa; 
flung  to  posterity  by  their  flap  a 
anyone  would  ever  actually  pay  to  rJ 
So,  Dahlberg:  .i  guilty  association,! 
other  titan  I'd  dissed  by  thinkin 
a  drag  on  the  retail  flow. 

Aunt  Billie's  letter  concentrated  l] 
attention.  Dahlherg's,  it  seemed,  wH 
shrill,  vibrant  voice  clinging  to  H 
edge  of  the  collective  literary  cf 
sciousness — just.  As  I  asked  arouj 
seeking  to  see  how  his  name  pla: 
among  my  best-read  friends,  the  Is 
swer  was  always  the  one  I'd  have  i 
en  myself:  Dahlherg,  oh  yeah,  alwB 
meant  to  find  out  what  he  was  ab<i 
I  located  a  biography,  The  Wages  o 
lieetatum,  by  Charles  DeFanti, 


( 
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ard  Dahlberg:  A  Tribute,  a  festschrift 
ribled  by  Jonathan  Williams;  the 
t  recent  item  was  "Broaching  Dif- 
t  Dahlberg,"  by  Lydia  Davis,  an  es- 
xiblished  in  Conjunctions  that  cir- 
Dahlberg  without  actually  plunging 
)avis  interrogates  older  writers  still 
J*;  ing  grudges  against  Dahlberg,  con- 
Jii  mg  the  testimony  of  the  biography 
of  many  of  Dahlberg's  own  osten- 
;  supporters:  this  was  a  more  than 
pli  lerately  difficult  man.  Dahlberg's 
I  lency  to  be  recalled  but  unread 
ie  him  a  bizarre  discovery:  a  writer 
>se  reputation  was  either  blinking 
of  existence  at  the  exact  moment 
xated  it,  or,  weirder,  a  writer  whose 
itation  was  somehow  frozen  in  the  act 
inking  out  of  existence . 


mance  at  a  cocktail  party  given  in  his 
honor:  "What  he  said  about  Heming- 
way, Faulkner,  Eliot,  Edmund  Wilson, 
Pound  . . .  was  univocal,  brilliant,  sour, 
erudite,  and  unanswerable.  .  .  .  Only 
the  cadence  of  his  sentences . . .  seemed 
to  keep  Dahlberg's  words  from  be- 
coming a  scream."  The  list  can  seem 
endless,  but  to  eliminate  any  uncer- 
tainty Dahlberg  sweepingly  denounced 
not  only  the  whole  twentieth-century 
shelf  but  the  nineteenth  century's  as 
well,  locating  the  corruption  of  Amer- 
ican literature  well  before  Melville. 
As  for  his  personal  relations,  he  made 
himself  famous  for  his  cold  shoulder, 
arranging  elaborate  fallings-out  so  per- 
sistently that  William  O'Rourke,  a 
student  and  disciple,  eulogized  him 


"he  more  I  looked,  the  more  it 
tried  that  Dahlberg's  compulsion 
taking  out  his  monstrous  disap- 
ntment  on  any  human  within  strik- 
distance  was  the  only  reputation 
,  dragging  the  books  distantly  be- 
d  it.  Charles  DeFanti  details  how 
thlberg  denounced  as  unworthy, 
ctjvarious  times,  Charles  Olson, 
io[|eodore  Dreiser  ("If  I  had  reread  his 
)ks,  I  would  have  had  to  assail 
l"),  Robert  Graves,  Edmund  Wil- 
,  and  dozens  of  others,  all  attempt- 
friends  or  sponsors  of  Dahlberg's 
eer.  Here's  Paul  Carroll,  in  his  in- 
{\  duction  to  The  Edward  Dahlberg 
ider,  witnessing  a  Dahlberg  perfor- 


this  way:  "Edward  Dahlberg  wrote  18 
books  and  one  masterpiece  that  will 
endure;  at  the  end  of  his  long  life  he- 
had  less  than  six  people  he  would  have 
called  friend."  Perhaps  my  Aunt  Billie 
had  had  the  privilege  of  having  her 
head  bitten  off  not  by  some  average 
writing-class  ogre  but  by  the  greatest 
head-biter  of  all  time,  the  Ozzy  Os- 
bourne  of  writing-teaching. 

When  you  listen  to  him  talk — where 
do  1,  a  woman  of  forty  eight,  with  so  lit- 
tle time  (comparatively  speaking)  (and 
he  answers — "there  is  no  such  thing  as 
time" — Life  is  an  error  and  death  the 
only  truth  etc.) — Fit  into  this  picture? 
His  theory  that  only  children  are  know- 


ing— and  that  we  innundate  our  minds 
with  every  passing  minute  and  thus  die 
with  each  experience — never  able  to 
change  our  life's  destiny  one  drop — nev- 
er again  able  to  attain  what  we  lost 
through  living — is  near  a  parallel  that  I 
have  long  ago  reached — and  the  reason 
I  want  to  write  for  children  and  believe 
that  is  the  hardest  writing  to  do. 

She  then  adds, 

But  when  I  try  to  discuss  writing  for  chil- 
dren, he  says  there  is  no  such  thing — 
write  what  you  have  to  say  and  pray  to 
God  that  children  will  read  it .  . .  Now 
this  is  fine — I  go  along — but  how  can  I 
go  when  I  have  suddenly  lost  the  way  to 
anyplace  at  all?  I  write  you  this  because, 
knowing  how  many  classes  you  have  sat 
through — where  undoubtedly  this  same 
kind  of  person,  taught — 1  wonder  if  you 
can  help  me.  I  guess  what  I  want  you  to 
say  is  Don't  Listen  To  Him,  but  its  too 
late  for  that  because  I  already  have.  How 
far  should  one  go  in  deciding  what  ones 
personal  limitations  are,  and  settling  for 
less  than  perfection.  If  I  read  all  of  these 
things  (I  don't  literally  mean  every  book, 
but  read,  say  for  a  year  or  two)  and  quit 
writing  (as  I  seem  to  have  anyway)  do 
you  think  I  would  be  happier  (ugh  what 
a  weak  word — of  course  the  only  happi- 
ness is  satisfaction  or  joy  in  work  in 
progress — and  the  ability  to  move  on  to 
the  next  job  without  looking  back  with 
too  many  weakening  day-dreams.)  But 
just  when  I  thought  I  was  going  along  so 
great — I've  stubbed  my  mental  toe!  On 
a  rock!  You  know  that  for  several  years 
I've  been  reading  deeper  things — I  can 
finally  read  poetry — a  little — after  years 
of  trying  to  I  can  recognize  good  pas- 
sages— I've  learned  the  effectiveness  of 
small  words — found  the  art  in  brevity — 
doubted  the  adjective — learned  to  dis- 
criminate in  the  varying  shades  of  words 

 increased  my  sad  little  vocabulary 

some  but  can  one  really  know 

what  is  good  unless  one  has  long  looked 
upon  perfection  until  anything  less  seems 
•shoddy  and  factt  >r\  made 

To  attempt  to  read  Dahlberg,  as  I 
began  to  do,  is  to  find  oneself  reading 
about  him  instead.  For  a  writer  whose 
persistent  epiphany  was  isolation  ("All 
intelligent  Americans  are  extremely 
alone"),  and  whose  obsession  it  was  to 
decry  the  charlatanism  of  comradeship 
among  writers  ("I  am  not  looking  for 
disciples.  Jesus  did  not  even  know  what 
to  [do]  with  the  apostles,  and  they  had 
such  dull  auditory  nerves  that  they 
could  not  hear  what  came  from  bis 
soul"),  Dahlberg  is  nevertheless  one  of 
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the  most  introduced  writers  of  all  time". 
The  parade  of  ushers  begins,  of  course, 
with  Bottom  Dogs.  It  turns  out  that 
Lawrence's  essay  w  as  commissioned; 
Davis  characterizes  ti  as  "unwilling," 
DeFanti  as  "squeamish  it  not  somew  hat 
petulant."  Reasonable  enough: 
Lawrence's  envoi  to  Dahlberg's  career 
concludes,  "I  don't  want  to  read  any 
more  books  like  ilus." 

Lawrence  there  inaugurates  a  great 
tradition:  Dahlberg  is  routinely  assas- 
sinated by  his  own  apologists.  1  lere's 
Gerald  Burns,  in  an  afterword  to  The 
Leafless  American  (a  hook  consisting 
of  a  hundred  pages  ot  Dahlberg,  a  pref- 
ace by  Robert  Creeley,  and  an  intro- 
duction by  Harold  Billings,  on  top  of 
the  afterword!):  "I  had  heard  he  was 
down  on  blacks,  and  the  reason  seems 
to  be  that  they  have  made  bastions  of 
our  apartments  and  robbed  us  of  the 
parks.  .  .  .  |He|  says  the  faces  of  their 
i  hildren  sin  >w  win  ihev  dt  i  nol  \  el 
have  a  civilization."  Karl  Shapiro,  from 
Edward  Dahlberg:  A  Tribute:  "His  petu- 
lance and  misunderstanding  ot  the 
Modern  are  one  thing;  his  disgust  tor 
.  .  .  modern  art  and  literature  must  he 
brushed  aside;  hut  his  blind  loyalty  to 
himself  as  poet,  prophet,  and  lineon- 
nu — these  are  his  birthright,  by  all 
means."  Jonathan  Williams,  in  the 
same  hook,  gratuitously  disinters  what 
may  seem  a  too  telling  review  by  Alden 
Whitman  in  the  New  York  Tones: 
"Dahlberg  is  outrageous,  a  deliberate 
striver  for  shock  value,  a  magpie  who 
delights  to  show  off  his  gleanings  from 
the  classics,  a  bombast  on  occasion,  a 
writer  ot  ponderous  nonsense  and  al- 
most insufferable  ego."  Well,  ahem. 

These  same  supporters  compensate 
by  overstatement.  In  this,  they  have 
encouragement  from  Dahlberg's  style 
ilsclt.  His  absolutism  is  recapitulated 
everyplace  he's  remembered.  Paul  Car- 
roll: "Is  i here  any  author  living  who  is 
even  in  the  same  country  as  Edward 
Dahlberg  in  the  moral  grandeur  and 
violence  of  his  writings.'"  Ronald  John- 
son: "1  wonder  sometimes  w  hether  we 
deserve  an  Edward  Dahlberg  to  repri- 
mand us  and  cajole  us."  August  Der- 
leth:  "1  le  is  as  much  a  genius  as  any- 
one of  whom  1  can  think,  past  or 
present.  . . ."  To  invest  in  Dahlberg  is 
to  adopt  scorched-earthism. 

In  a  letter  dated  September  2,  1964, 
anticipating  his  departure  from  Ire- 


land for  Kansas  City,  to  teach  my 
aunt's  class,  Dahlberg  wrote:  "Good 
tea<  hing  is  apocalyptic  talking." 
Again,  Wilma  Yeo: 

There  is  a  young  man  in  the  class 
who  looks  so  much  like  you,  Dick,  that 
when  I  watch  his  eyes  as  he  reads  (as  he 
made  the  grave  mistake  of  doing)  one  of 
his  poems — I  am  where  you  are!  Driv- 
el! says  the  old  prof!  Ture  drivel!  You 
don't  even  know  that  you  don't  know 
anything — read,  read,  read!!!!  [,  of 
course,  had  thought  it  quite  good.  He 
will  say,  I  )id  you  bring  a  paper.'  On  what 
hook.' — " 

"It's  a  creative  paper.'" 

"How  do  you  know  it  is  creative?  Oh 
well,  read  it." 

Then  he  interrupts  about  the  second 
word  and  says,  "Forgive  me,  I  don't  want 
to  he  rude  hut  th.U  is  asinine  and  purile 
and  we  don't  have  time  to  waste  on  it." 
or  "that  word  makes  me  want  to  vom- 
it." 1  know  you  say,  why  listen?  hut  he 
has  something  to  say.  His  hook  is  good — 
his  soul  is  bitter.  A  boiled  prune  with- 
out hope  or  belie).  Since  1  can't  write, 
1  have  been  drawing — This  is  some- 
thing I  understand  why  I  can't  do  well, 
and  so  I  can  enjoy  it. 

My  aunt  then  describes  some  other 
published  writers  at  Dahlberg's  mer- 
(  \ ,  including  .Alice  Winter,  author  of 
The  Velvet  Bubble,  and  Frank ie  Wu,  a 
poet  w  ho  had  already  placed  work  with 
The  New  Yorker  : 

1  Ie  doesn't  know  any  of  the  three  ot 
us  have  ever  sold  anything  and  wouldn't 
care  if  he  did,  for  he  believes  that  writ- 
ing to  sell  is  as  morbid  as  you  teel  thai 
commercial  art  is — and  that  could  eas- 
ily be  true,  but  willing  is  ot  so  little  use 
in  a  tile  cabinate  .  .  .  anyway  Frankie 
typed  ott  this  same  poem  and  handed  it 
m-— a  non-poem,  be  said,  with  three 
good  lines  in  it — but  he  is  interested  in 
Frankie  —partly  because  be  likes  orien- 
tals and  thinks  America  would  be  better 
off  it  we  had  let  them  in — and  maybe  a 
little  because  of  that  poem,  but  he  was 
si  i  intense  in  his  critisizm  ot  it,  in  front 
of  the  class  that  she  was  ill  afterward— 
Frankie  has  a  rare  disease  and  spent  tour 
years  in  an  iron  lung — her  husband  Dr. 
Wu  is  a  quite  famous  brain  surgeon  or  she 
would  probably  not  be  alive.  It  is  a  dis- 
ease ot  the  nerve  endings  and  sometimes 
affects  her  as  it  she  had  been  drinking.  It 
he  is  too  cruel  to  her,  Alice  or  1  shall 
probably  tell  him  to  go  to  hell,  kindly — 
lor  he  is  easily  hurt — as  people  so  often 
are,  w  ho  persist  in  brutal  frankness. 

T  here!  Ii  was  out  and  said,  it  only  at 


the  last  moment,  as  though  V(| 
Yeo  could  no  more  bring  hersi 
omit  her  diagnosis  than  she  couldl 
to  judge  her  teacher:  a  boiled  pfl 
easily  hurt.  Or,  in  the  wore! 
Josephine  Herbst:  "There  is  so  n 
that  is  paradoxical,  quixot  w  ,  con 

about  Edward  Dahlberg  Is  it  pj 

hie  always  to  agree  with  him?  (1 
share  his  exclusive  literary  tastes! 
there  is  consistency  even  in  hi 
consistency.  .  .  .  What  writer  ij 
afraid  ot  absurdities  or  willing  to  * 
himself  as  ridiculous.'"  What  comrl 
my  Aunt  Billie,  then,  beyond  herl 
essary  rejection  of  what  he  told  r| 
ev  idently,  "quit  writing" — was  11 
berg's  vulnerability.  Wasn't  that  ij 
and  couldn't  it  he  enough?  Wasn j 
ward  Dahlberg  not-so-secretly  tel 
and  didn't  his  genius  spring  froml 
pained  si « i ire  e,  in  a  \  er\  \\"i  >wu 
the  Bow  sort  of  way?  Perhaps  I  d 
forgive  him,  and  beg 
■  ^      read  him. 

erhaps  I  was  about  to  do  so. 
then  I  found  the  next  two  pieces  c 
idence  in  my  search.  First,  a  letter 
Piers  Paul  Read,  who  studied  u 
I  )ahlherg  at  (  iolumhia  in  P»o7  t 
whose  father,  Sir  Herbert  RcadJ 
one  of  Dahlberg's  staunch  suppol 

My  misgivings  about  Dahlberg 
teacher  were  amply  tultilled.  I  le  1 
bullying  manner  and  a  total  intolei 
of  any  writing  but  his  own.  He  had 
my  first  novel  .  .  .  which  had  aid 
been  published  by  this  time  and  re  < 
ed  it  as  worthless  in  front  of  the 
.  .  .  We  more  or  less  made  up  the 
re  I       I  le  was  nol ,  hi  ivv  ev  er,  am 
be  ignored  and  he  continued  to 
me — saying,  at  one  time,  in  fr<  ml  < 
class,  that  I  was  responsible  tor  it 
ther's  cancel  because  I  had  been  in.  | 
in  Strassbourg! 

My  second  discovery  was  a  me 
by  William  O'Rourke,  who,  inc 
hl\ ,  had  been  parr  of  the  Kansas 
class  my  aunt  attended.  He  paind 
h  ene  in  I  'ahlhergian  t<  mes:  "W<  >  i 
filled  his  classes.  Cameoed  dowaj 
with  rouged  jowls  and  red  velvet  c;« 
young  brittle-lipped  girls  whose  t 
took  notes  nodding  like  steadfast! 
chet  needles."  Women,  it  needs  he  pi 
ed,  are  the  great  Dahlhergian  sore  pi 
Dahlberg's  greatest  subject  waJ 
mother,  and  his  lifelong  Waterloo" 
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[,  nvn  sexual  appetite — his  seven 
'Nliiages,  various  imputations  of  ba- 
ilment and  physical  abuse,  and  his 
"Mle  raging  ambivalence  about  sex: 
"'rjnan  may  want  to  study  Mark,  or 
celsus,  or  go  on  an  errand  to  do  a 
ness  to  an  aged  woman,  hui  this 
it  [the  penis]  wants  to  discharge 
eithei  hci  ause  I  he  elesian  gales  are 
b  or  a  wench  has  just  stooped  over 
|  k  ither  her  laundry. . . .  The  head  is  so 
se  as  to  go  absolutely  crazy  over  a 
of  hunkers,  which  is  no  more  than 
ine  of  beet."  And,  as  elsewhere, 
idmirers  eagerly  hoist  him  to  the 
ens  on  this  petard.  Thus,  O'Rourke 
inues: 

The  writing  class  had  decomposed 
a  half  dozen.  Another  male,  ;i  spee<  h 
acher . . .  and  an  assortment  of  female 
lets.  Dahlberg  sat  with  his  legs  crossed 
ith  gray  exhaustion  over  his  lace  .  .  . 
hen  a  woman  volunteered  to  read  a 
lildren's  book  she  had  written.  He  had 
'oken  against  the  children's  dilutions 
the  Classics  before,  but  consented 
th  alarm  for  there  was  no  other  of- 
ring  during  the  period.  She  began: 
"Winnie  was  a  puppy  who  looked 
er'  ke  a  mop  and  rode  the  elevators  ot 
lwntown  Kansas  (.  "ity  mil  il  everybody 
lew  his  name  . . ." 
Edward  Dahlberg,  American  artisr, 
■of  it  with  his  head  shrouded  by  his  hands. 
She  continued: 

"He  would  walk  around  the  Plaza, 
>rhe  lived  with  his  master  in  an  apart - 
ient . . ." 

"Stop,"  he  said,  hardly  audible.  "Stop, 
lease." 


(o/),  /)/mse.'  indeed.  In  my  exagget- 
I  relish  and  mock-horror  at  uncov- 
g  Dahlherg's  heroic  monstrosity  1 
becoming  a  student  of  Dahlberg 
■elf,  another  slave  pining  lor  his 
•  1.  Worse,  in  my  compulsion  to 
geance  on  my  aunt's  behalf,  1  re- 
bled  not  a  follower  but  old  grudge- 
nurturing,  injury-cherish- 
ing Dahlberg  himself. 


r 

Lha 


at  the  writing  workshop,  the  sort 
by  an  established  writer  and  popu- 
d  by  aspirants,  is  a  site  of  human 
l.!  ging  and  despair  is  undeniable.  Feai 
loathing,  the  grosser  undercurrents 
ostility,  fratricidal  ami  patri-  or  ma- 
idal  impulses,  fox-in-henhouseish 
ying  on  one's  own  potential  suc- 
iors,  those  are  tin  ire  like  secret  pi  ix 
venereal  flare-ups,  to  use  a 
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metaphor  beloved  by  Dahlberg.  The 
famous  teacher  who  steals  from  his  stu- 
dents — that's  a  story  going  around.  Al- 
ternately, one  hears  of  the  writer  with 
the  former  protege,  one  extensively  fa- 
vored with  opportunities,  opened  doors, 
who's  now,  after  publication,  brushed 
his  mentor  off — but  only  after  making 
an  unacknowledged  appropriation  of 
signature  aspects  of  the  elder  writer's 
live-performance  shriek.  Typically,  in 
our  correct,  passive-aggressive  era,  hos- 
tility has  gone  underground.  The  last 
remaining  interrupters,  ranters, 
tantrum-artists — and  a  handful  do  still 
roam  the  creative-writing  landscape — 
are  mentioned  with  the  tittering  that 
disguises  our  uneasy  awe.  No  one  ap- 
proximately my  own  age  will  tell  even 
his  or  her  worst  students,  as  Dahlberg 
often  apparently  told  even  his  very 
best,  that  they  are  simply  not  a  writer, 
that  they  ought  to  give  it  up.  And  every 
one  of  us  feels  a  queasy  guilt  at  this 
hesitation;  are  we  perhaps  only  leaving 
that  job  to  be  done  by  some  subsequent 
disenchanter — an  editor,  or  a  series  of 
rejection  slips,  a  teacher  braver  than 
ourselves?  Are  we  like  bogus  farmers, 
raising  crops  already  scheduled  to  be  de- 
stroyed in  some  government  buyout? 

No  one  can  say.  So  we  smile  in  the 
classroom  and  work  out  murkier  feel- 
ings among  ourselves.  Tongues  scarred 
with  bite  marks,  then  loosened  by  a 
little  red  wine,  wag  in  late-night  gripe 
sessions.  A  few  teachers  circulate  ex- 
cerpts from  the  laughably  inept,  oth- 
ers memorize  the  unforgettable  lines. 
A  prize-winning  poet  shocked  me  years 
ago,  explaining  casually,  almost  sweet- 
ly, that  the  majority  of  her  students 
could  be  shown  how  to  write  an  ade- 
quate, competent  poem — the  problem 
was  that  few  of  these  poems  would  ever 
be  anything  but  too  "boring"  to  read. 
The  ferocity  and  finality  of  that  mod- 
ifier wasn't  lost  on  me.  A  cheery  type 
(at  least  by  Dahlbergian  standards),  I 
like  many  of  my  students  personally. 
Their  striving  mostly  stirs  me,  often 
inspires  me,  sporadically  breaks  my 
heart.  Yet  1  participate  in  the  vent- 
ing, too,  and  the  whispered  framing 
of  guilty  questions:  Is  it  for  more  than 
the  paycheck  that  we  go  on  propagat- 
ing this  farce? 

We  are  all  of  us,  students  and  teach- 
ers alike,  stranded  in  the  breach  be- 
tween the  violently  solitary  and  elitist 


necessities  of  High  Art — -exemplified, 
in  our  time,  by  professional  Rartlebys  of 
the  William  Cass  or  Cynthia  Chick 
type — and  the  Horatio  Alger  wishtul- 
ness  of  so  much  writing  advice,  the 
self-actualizing  egalitarianism  of  Writer's 
Digest.  Yet,  faced  with  this  ubiquitous 
hunger  even  to  be  allowed  the  attempt 
to  make  oneself  a  writer — so  human 
and  poignant,  so  profoundly  benign — 
what  does  it  mean  to  install  a  Dahlberg 
in  a  classroom  and  permit  him  to  maul 
,1  Yeo?  What's  the  value  of  the  dissident 
writer,  one  who  exiles  himself  from 
contemporaries,  audience,  and  ap- 
prentices, in  the  cultural  marketpl a<  f 
Why  do  we — why  did  my  aunt — seem  to 
cherish  our  brushes  with  Dahlbergs, 
even  as  we  encourage  their  victims  to 
complain  them  out  of  the  profession? 

Edward  Dahlberg — for  I've  finally 
begun  to  read  him — was  a  genius, 
sure.  Having  penetrated  the  haze  of 
remorse  around  his  career,  I've  joined 
the  tinny  chorus:  Because  I  Was  Flesh, 
his  memoir  of  Kansas  City  childhood 
and  orphanhood,  but  most  of  all  a 
portrait  of  his  disreputable,  unbear- 
able, and  resolutely  life-embracing 
mother,  is  a  great  book.  Great  in  the 
saddest  and  simplest  way,  for  Dahlberg 
has  arrayed  an  armor  of  rhetoric  to 
fend  off  his  pain,  and  everywhere  the 
armor  proves  inadequate.  Because  I 
Was  Flesh  is  a  catalogue  of  defenseless 
defenses,  of  feeble  snarling  assaults 
on  implacable,  if  erratic,  love.  It  shows 
Dahlberg's  baroque  scalpel  turned  in- 
ward, for  once.  Dahlberg  would  cer- 
tainly have  loathed  our  contempo- 
rary culture  of  brandished  trauma.  Yet 
brandished  trauma  is  his  legacy: 

She  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
her  life  or  with  her  feelings.  She  toiled 
because  she  was  afraid  to  starve,  and  he- 
cause  she  had  nothing  else  to  do;  but 
her  will  was  too  sick  to  love  the  child  of 
her  lust.  He  was  so  skinny  and  yellow 
that  his  nose  seemed  to  cover  his  face; 
and  all  the  obduracy  that  was  in  her 
short,  round  neck  had  passed  over  to 
him.  If  he  saw  a  speck  on  the  wall,  he 
imagined  that  it  was  the  ordure  of  flies. 
When  he  looked  at  the  greasy,  rotten 
oil-cloth  on  the  table,  he  would  not 
touch  his  scummy  soup.  His  mind  gave 
him  intolerable  pain  when  he  thought  of 
the  back  alley  that  lay  between  8^  and 
7'1'  w  here  he  had  seen  gross  rodents.  On 
occasion,  when  he  heard  the  chirruping 
of  rats  in  the  basement  of  the  building  or 


in  the  rear  of  the  shop,  his  face 
more  peaked  and  rancid,  and  he  1 
his  head  in  his  arms  and  retched 
was  unable  to  comprehend  his  naus<| 
like  most  people  of  her  class  in  the 
w  est  she  found  a  certain  amount  o] 
ture  in  looking  at  vermin.  Often  t 
dy  barbers  spoke  at  great  length  I 
loathsome  creatures,  and  the  bol 
tened  and  could  not  leave  off  he 
what  made  him  green  and  siek  torwj 
All  that  Lizzie  could  understar 
tliat  the  child  of  her  profligac\  vol 
and  that  he  would  grow  up  ugly 

Because  I  Was  Flesh  is  all  the  i 
moving  tor  how  late  it  comes,  f 
sense  that  Dahlberg  had  had  to  t 
himself  into  writing  a  masterpie 
declaring  himself  a  neglected  m 
for  thirty  years  before  he'd  wr 
one.  And  how  fascinating,  howl 
structive,  that  his  first  pass  atl 
material  oi  his  great  hook  is 
hearsed  in  such  different  ford 
Bottom  Dogs.  All  the  "proletar 
moves  of  that  first  hook — the  I 
lowing  sociology,  the  overempf 
slang,  now  so  quaint — serve  to  s 
how  useless  the  consolation  of 
sort  of  crowd,  or  movement,  or 
ternity  with  his  fellow  man,  wi 
ever  he  to  Dahlberg  in  the  long 
Although  Because  1  Was  Flesh 
seem  to  be  written  in  a  more 
tentious"  style,  compared  with 
ostensible  street-authenticity  of 
torn  Dogs,  it  is  the  later  hook 
wrecks  the  earlier's  pretensid 
Screw  the  proles,  Flesh  says:  I  v 
my  mama — except  my  mama, 
my  yearning  for  her, 
beneath  my  respect. 


I 


n  his  other  work,  Dahlberg 
only  a  bizarre,  sometimes  hypn 
stylist,  and  a  wrirer  who  forgo 
love  anything  better  than  his 
failure.  His  literary  and  cultural  d 
cism,  Can  These  Bones  Live,  Lea 
American,  and  others,  is  worse  t 
useless;  it's  corrupt — poisoned  by 
reeling  distress.  His  parable  of  di 
chantment  with  the  left,  The  Fie 
Sodom,  is  unreadably  arcane — f 
lucid  portrait  of  the  intelligent! 
sad  contortions  in  the  1930s,  be' 
you  turn  to  Lionel  Trilling's  The  h 
die  oj  the  Journey  or  Paula  Fox's 
Western  Coast.  Beyond  the  auto 
graphical  hooks,  only  The  Sorrou  I 
Prapus,  a  kooky  diatribe  against 
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an  body  and  sexual  desire,  is 
ti  a  look,  and  that  because  it  re- 
>  a  gift  for  comedy,  a  voice  so 
^wrought  with  self-alienation  it 
;ipates  the  morbid  hilarity  of 
aid  Antrim  or  Ben  Marcus: 

ie  phallus  is  a  slovenly  bag  created 
thout  intellect  or  ontological  purpose 
design,  and  as  long  as  the  human  be- 
g  has  this  hanging  worm  appended  to 
S  middle,  which  is  no  good  for  any- 
ing  except  passing  urine  and  getting 
ew,  miserable  irritations,  for  which 
forsakes  his  mother,  his  father,  and 
;  friends,  he  will  never  comprehend 
i  Cosmos. 


.ie  problem  is  that,  apart  from 
hildhood,  Dahlberg  had  just  two 
;cts:  his  own  career's  undervalu- 
1  and  the  emptiness  of  existence, 
e  he  was  American,  contempo- 
and  literary,  it  is  largely  con- 
Dorary  American  literary  exis- 
e  that  is  decried,  but  one  quickly 
s  out  how  ready  he  is  to  spread 
bad  news  to  cover  anything  his 
was  alerted  to:  home,  travel, 
h,  age,  company,  loneliness,  and 
,  girls,  girls.  D.  H.  Lawrence,  in  a 
r  written  out  of  exhaustion  with 
younger  writer's  preening  com- 
nts:  "for  HEAVEN'S  SAKE 
.VE  OFF  BEING  UNLUCKY— 
seem  to  ask  for  it."  Dahlberg  re- 
edly  quoted  the  line  with  pride, 
recognized  early  that  despair  was 
;ift,  and  he  gave  it  freely — in  fact 
he'd  sling  it  at  your  de- 
parting back. 

^o,  despite  the  lasting  beauty  of 
one  towering  book,  the  fame  of 
lberg's  terror  campaign  through 
ary  culture  is  no  mistake.  His  fail- 
was  greater  than  his  greatness: 
lberg  was  a  disappointment  artist, 
vimlence  against  professional  glad- 
ding was  only  a  matter  of  dyna- 
ng  fish  in  a  barrel,  as  any  cheap 
about  logrolling  blurbists  has  by 
'  more  than  demonstrated.  Dahl- 
;'s  deeper  dissidence  was  against 
surance  and  consolation,  even  in 
r  purest  forms.  That  when  he  con- 
red  Hart  Crane  and  William  Car- 
OVilliams  and  Theodore  Dreiser  he 
only  their  failure  was  a  confession 
ain;  the  deepest  he  could  afford  to 
r  as  to  how  little  writing  a  master- 
e  had  assuaged  the  howling  lone- 
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[iness  ol  thai  needless  stint  in  the 
Kansas  ( aty  orphanage.  If  only  a  hand- 
ful of  readers,  or  garlands,  w  as  too  few, 
a  million  readers,  or  ten  million,  could 
never  have  been  enough. 

I  ^ahlhcrg's  special  achievement  was 
to  take  this  rage  and  leave  it  raw,  to 
refuse  to  professionalize  it.  ( iilhert  Sor- 
rentino  wrote: 

Dahlberg's  bitterness  and  sourness  are 
familiar  to  many  readers,  as  is  his  scorn- 
ful treatment  of  writers  whose  work  of- 
fends bis  sensibilities.  1  lis  near  to  com- 
ic reactionary  positions  on  anything  and 
everything  are  equally  well  known.  But 
what  does  it  matter  after  all?  •  .  .  You 
can  find  no  meaning  in  Dahlberg,  none 
that  you  can't  get  from  a  thousand  less- 
er writers.  Mailer  is  a  titanic  thinker 
next  to  him;  your  mailman  or  boss  has 
more  enlightened  or  informed  ideas. 
There  is  nothing  in  Dahlberg  except  his 
greatness:  he  is  the  real  thing.  .  .  .  The 
only  thing  that  you  ean  do  with  him  is 
read  him. 

Again,  as  everywhere,  the  objec- 
tions ciune  first:  the  comic  reac- 
tionary positions. 

In  that  comedy,  Dahlberg  continu- 
ally offered  to  explode  the  myth  of  ab- 
solutist genius  even  as  he  sought  to  ex- 
tend it.  Dahlberg  wed  the 
kill-the-father  imperative,  the  famous 
anxiety  of  influenc  e,  to  the  truism  that 
a  man  is  only  as  big  as  bis  enemies. 
Therefore,  if  one  wished  to  be  the  great- 
est writer  of  the  twentieth  century,  sim- 
ply make  an  enemy  of  the  whole  of 
contemporary  literature.  Dahlberg 
spent  the  first  two  thirds  of  his  life  mea- 
suring bis  fellows  by  Melville  and  find- 
ing them  not  only  wanting  but  bank- 
rupt .  Then,  in  bis  late  fifties,  in  an  act 
of  almost  majestic  inconsistency,  he 
turned  on  Melville,  declaring  bis  "fail- 
ure" as  well.  By  doing  so,  Dahlberg 
comically  exposed  the  faulty  premises 
in  that  whole  rigged  game:  to  exalt 
himself  he'd  forged  the  obligation  to 
hate  greatness .  Relishing  literature's  va- 
riety of  methods  and  discourse — watch- 
ing a  thousand  flowers  bloom — simply 
wasn't  an  option.  Dahlberg  left  himself 
no  margin  to  consider  thai  Faulkner, 
Beckett,  Joyce,  and  so  many  rejected 
others  might  be  bis  life's  companions, 
bis  colleagues,  bis  company.  Not  to 
mention  bis  masters.  Not  to  mention 
enjoyable  "reads." 

Novelists  pin  their  disgust  to  straw 


men  e\  <  i  \  day,  in  this  or  i  hai  re 
view.  Others  weep  for  the  Death  of 
the  Novel.  The  Herculean  instinct 
to  clear  the  stables  prospers  in  us  all, 
from  time  to  time.  Loathing  other 
writers,  whether  they  he  one's  teach- 
ers or  students  or  colleagues,  is  likely 
as  basic  as  Freud's  "narcissism  of  mi- 
nor difference,"  which  explains  diat 
we  are  obliged  to  denounce  those 
most  similar  to  us,  because  the  re- 
semblances are  too  telling  of  our  vul- 
nerabilities, our  wants.  Only  Dahl- 
berg did  us  the  favor  of  tipping  his 
narcissism  of  minor  difference  into 
the  realm  of  absurdist  tantrum-art, 
sustained  for  a  lifetime.  And  what  he 
did  in  burning  down  the  veil  of  diffi- 
dent fraternity  he  did  for  the  writing 
classroom  as  well.  Other  Famous 
Monsters  of  Creative-Writing  Land 
have  been  known  to  craft  their  in- 
tolerance into  seductive  SckM  ritual, 
binding  apprentices  to  grueling  disci- 
pleships  invariably  destined  tor 
wrenching  betrayal.  Not  Dahlberg. 
1  le  was  as  revolted  by  the  students 
who  were  turned  on  by  his  abuse  as 
he  was  by  those  who  resisted.  Every 
head  bad  to  come  off,  every  suppli- 
cant cast  into  wilderness.  If  all  of  us 
writing  teachers  are  emperors  with 
no  clothes,  it  was  Dahlberg  who 
railed  in  starkest  agony  of  that  fact, 
rending  his  invisible  garments  to  tat- 
ters unt  il  his  constituency  was  forced 
to  bellow  at  him  that  he 
was  naked. 


I 


n  1965,  the  year  of  the  letter,  Wilma 
Yeo  founded  the  Kansas  (  : n y  Writers' 
Group,  which  dedicated  its  1994  an- 
thology, Beginning  from  the  Middle,  to 
Yeo,  just  before  her  death.  The  fore- 
word explains:  "Every  piece  of  this  book 
is  a  commitment  from  people  who  love 
words  and  hue  to  write.  In  1965, 
Wilma  Yeo  began  a  class  for  people 
who  needed  encouragement  with  writ- 
ing. .  .  .  Lawyers,  nurses,  teachers,  psy- 
chologists, editors,  artists,  chemical 
engineers — these  are  some  of  the  pro- 
fessions in  our  group.  But  when  we 
meet  together,  our  real  life  is  simply 
writing."  The  dedicat  ion  quotes  Ye<  >'s 
i  red<  >:  "In  <  iffering  a  critique,  you  must 
be  I  ii  mest  and  kind.  To  be  dishonest  is 
to  be  unkind.  And,  to  be  unkind  is  to 
he  dishonest  to  yourself  and  your  art." 
I  lere  is  the  sort  of  nurturance  Edward 


1  Xihlberg  resolutely  denounce^ 
Yet  by  his  absolute  rejection  of  Id 
fer  of  discipleship,  so  excruci; 
detailed  in  the  letter,  Dahlb 
thorized  a  forty-eight-year-old 
— instantly,  it  would  appear 
clare  herself  the  kind  of  write! 
writing  teacher,  she  needed  to  l| 
aunt  had  already  doubted  the  aa 
and  learned  to  discriminate  in  the  i 
shades  of  words,  and  she  didn'i 
what  Unamuno  or  Ruskin,  not  c|r 
t  ton  "( .'bestov"  or  "Dostovs 
Dahlberg,  bad  to  tell  her,  in  on 
go  forward.  The  woman  could  n 
boiled  prune  when  she  met  oik  1 
is  the  last  poem  from  Mrs.  Nevqf 
Recipes : 

MRS.  NEVER  BODY'S  RECIf 
MAKING  CROCODILE  TEAlj 
ln.i  slice  of  hanky-panky 
Add  some  artificial  cranky. 
Moisten  well  with  canned  hoi 
Flavor  with  a  spoof  or  two. 
Drip  this  slowly — as  ii  falls 
Roll  it  into  little  bawls. 
If  you're  careful,  while  they're 
You  can  spread  on  only-foolir 
(This  recipe  is  not  worthwhile 
I  Inlcss  you  are  a  crocodile.) 


Do  you  feel  the  generosity,  | 
even  forgiveness,  in  that  last 
thetical  couplet?  I  do.  Let  it  1 
attending  creative-writing  classjl 
nobles  the  brave  dreamy  soulit 
populate  them,  publication  is  aw 
and  harmless  church,  and  a  nn 
cule  handful  of  (presently  iinkn 
persons  will  write  something 
reading  even  during  their  life* 
lei  alone  after.  Edward  Dab  i 
Worthwhile  Crocodile,  contnu 
one  hook  readers  may  wish 
trieve  from  the  hog  of  his  disap  )i 
ment,  rage,  sheer  unpleasantne 
they  may  not  wish  to  bother.  H|f; 
ure,  though,  is  immortal. 


Answers  to  the  January  (u 
"Harm's  Way" 

1  Bow  and  arrow;  2  Virgil's  Aer 
Ships;  4  Gunpowder;  5  Bubonii 
6  Muskels;  7  Amherst  College;  8.fa 
Napoleon  Bonaparte;  9  Napoleon  b 
parte;  10  Krupp;  1  1  The  World  Sew 
12  Cuba's  Fidel  Castro;  13  Memljr 
the  Branch  Davidian  religious  sci  el 
ing  the  lW  FBI  siege  of  their  e 
quart  ers  at  Waco,  I  exas;  14  a! 
Neruda,  in  "A  Few  Things  Explain! 
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LETTER         FROM  WASHINGTON 


ANXIETY,  ANONYMITY, 

AMNESIA 

Day  to  day  in  the  nation's  capital 
By  Wayne  Biddle 


t's  all  one  story  and  there  is  no 
er  story.  Al  Qaeda,  anthrax, 
illpox,  camel  pox,  West  Nile, 
:aria,  Iraq,  Iran,  the  snakeheads, 
sniper,  the  war,  whatever  comes 
t.  Whether  or  how  these  things 
factually  related  doesn't  matter. 
2  president  will  not  sort  it  out, 
ngress  can  never  sort  it  out,  the 
wision  makes  money  by  making 
orse.  Pandora's  box  is  agape  even 
ere  people  are  paid  to  decon- 
ict.  A  middle-aged  poet  freshly 
:d  to  teach  the  premeds  at  a  lo- 
university  how  to  pen  verse 
ded  an  armed  bodyguard  halfway 
ough  the  fall  semester  because 
teone  threatened  to  shoot  up  his 
ting  workshop  if  he  didn't  ease  up 
his  criticism.  When  a  career  in 
ice  work  looks  more  secure  than 
:tor-lawyer-engineer  (or  tenured 
it),  it's  time  for  a  long  stay  some- 
ere  unfashionable.  Bad  Nauheim's 
rm  saline  springs,  impregnated  with 
bonic  acid  for  the  heart,  or  any- 
ere  "between  Nice  and  Bordighera," 
"■ord  Madox  Ford  suggested. 
The  Good  Soldier,  his  1915  master- 
ce,  has  been  riding  a  swell  of  pop- 
rity  among  the  book  clubs  of  Cleve- 
d  Park  and  Chevy  Chase.  If  more 
rriages  than  usual  are  on  the  rocks, 
if  what  in  England  used  to  be  called 
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"quite  good  people"  are  increasingly 
fascinated  by  tales  of  how  badly  things 
can  turn  out,  then  they  have  found 
the  right  guide  in  Mr.  Ford.  That  he 
also  wrote  propaganda  for  the  British 
government  to  lure  America  into 
World  War  1  might  even  inspire  some 
of  the  Cabinet-level  appointees  just 
now  getting  the  hang  of  what  it  takes 
to  please  their  Connecticut  Texan. 

Washington  is  still  a  fashionable 
apartheid  city,  with  a  narrow  swath  of 
Northwest  containing  most  of  the 
white  people  and  the  three  other  quad- 


rants, almost  all  the  black  and 
brown.  People  of  color  thus  have 
more  room  in  the  District  to  spread 
their  wings  than  during  the  eigh- 
teenth and  early  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, when  they  were  confined  to 
the  slave  shacks  of  Georgetown,  or 
during  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth, 
when  many  were  too  cut  by  pover- 
ty to  leave  the  Southeast  and  South- 
west ghetto  that  had  arisen  near  the 
Capitol  during  Reconstruction.  De- 
spite two  generations  of  integration 
and  a  burgeoning  black  profession- 
al class  that  is  courted  nowadays  by 
the  old  prep  schools  and  welcomed 
by  the  banks,  there  lingers  a  palpa- 
ble unspoken  tuition  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods between  Wisconsin  and 
Connecticut  avenues  debouching 
into  Montgomery  County  that  the 
Third  World  is  held  at  bay  here. 
This  is  why  homes  in  Cleveland 
Park  and  Chevy  Chase  are  valued  at 
Palo  Alto  levels,  not  because  of  prox- 
imity to  ginchy  restaurants  and  en- 
chanting sidewalk  life. 

The  Third  World,  whether  of  the 
offshore  or  the  homegrown  variety, 
has  always  found  ways  of  busting 
into  this  realm,  of  course.  It  is  empir- 
ically obvious  that  flying  machines 
can  he  crashed  into  national  land- 
marks, tropical  microbes  can  hitch 
aboard  immigrant  bloodstreams  and 
insinuate  themselves  upon  native- 
horns,  yucky  alien  foodstuffs  can  be 
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surreptitiously  Jumped  into  backyard 
pools  to  devour  local  fauna,  and  a 
Chevy  can  be  converted  into  mobile 
artillery.  What  these  events  say 
about  American  foreign  policy  or  the 
domestic  viability  of  an  advanced 
capitalist  state  awaits  the  clarifica- 
tion that  comes  gradually  with  mem- 
ory loss.  ("Many  a  man  tails  as  an 
original  thinker  simply  because  his 
memory  is  too  good,"  Nietzsche 
warned  in  Human,  All  Too  Human, 
albeit  as  syphilis  was  climbing  up  his 
brain  stem.)  Meanwhile,  there  is  the 
most  terrifying  realization  about 
American  life  since  Henry  Adams 
watched  State  Street  devour  Quincy: 
money  cannot  buy  a  sate  address. 
This  was  the  bummer  it  the  Penta- 
gon's E-ring,  the  Hart  Senate  Office 
Building,  Leisure  World,  and  Home 
Depot.  Nobody  ever  thought  too 
hard  about  foreign  policy  in 
those  places  anyway. 


A, 


although  the  little  white  spy 
planes  are  gone  for  the  time  being  from 
the  skies  over  Columbia  G  nintry  Club, 
and  the  video  cams  along  the  Beltway 
are  back  to  catching  road-ragers, 
Washingtonians  now  understand  how 
long  it  takes  to  focus  this  technology 
on  a  specific  foe.  Unregulated  "growth" 
in  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  suburbs 
quickly  provided  houses  and  shops  as 
the  District  depopulated  itself  of  all 
but  its  very  richest  and  poorest  resi- 
dents, but  it  created  an  anonymous 
labyrinth  where  strangers  are  neigh- 
bors, roads  are  tangles,  and  every  in- 
tersection presents  the  same  vista  of 
identical  franchises.  Chingachgook 
himself,  transmogrified  to  the  twenty- 
first  century  and  educated  at  George- 
town Day,  would  lose  the  trail  here,  let 
alone  police  chiefs  hired  from  Oregon. 
The  Department  of  Homeland  Secu- 
rity will  discover  that  in  order  to  save 
America  it  will  have  to  desttoy  it — 
the  one  military  aphorism  from  the 
last  hundred  years  that  never  went  out 
of  date. 

And  yet  the  money  continues  to 
pour  in  from  somewhere.  Along  the 
once  and  now  again  malarial  banks 
of  the  Potomac,  from  Chain  Bridge 
north  beyond  Great  Falls,  the  hilly 
Virginia  woods  are  being  sculpted  into 
tracts  of  homes  so  large  that  they  re- 
call the  tower-villas  of  Potsdam.  The 


economy  that  makes  possible  the 
building  and  buying  of  these  fabulosi- 
ties is  as  inscrutable  to  les  gem  aWs  la 
rue  as  the  livelihood  of  a  solitary  dairy 
farmer.  Once  they  are  purchased,  what 
American  career  offers  the  financial 
longevity  required  to  maintain  and 
live  in  them  for  more  than  a  few  years? 
Are  they  being  acquired  simply  as  wa- 
gering chips,  to  park  and  wash  the 
take  profits  of  the  nineties.7  Will  they 
ever  be  inhabited  at  all?  One  certain- 
ty is  that  they  cannot  be  defended  by 
anything  less  than  a  division  of  the 
Virginia  National  Guard.  They  have 
sprouted  in  the  protective  lee  of  the 
CIA  (GEORGE  BUSH  CENTER  FOR  IN- 
TELLIGENCE, says  the  highway  sign  out- 
side the  gate,  splitting  the  sides  of 
many  a  European  tourist),  much  as 
the  black  shantytowns  did  neat  Con- 
gress, but  five-acre  lots  are  harder  to 
police  than  to  manicure,  and  no  ow  n- 
er would  dare  arm  his  Salvadoran 
landscape  technicians. 

On  the  Sunday  before  Election 
Day,  a  pristine  autumn  afternoon 
when  the  pin-oak  and  sassafras  forest 
was  hot  yellow  above  Great  Falls 
gorge's  class- 5  rapids,  young  Asian 
and  Latin  American  families  crowd- 
ed the  park's  observation  decks.  The 
view  across  the  Potomac  is  a  quintes- 
sential New  World  inspiration,  re- 
flecting more  American  history  than 
the  park  rangers  can  say.  Georgetown 
Pike,  which  brings  in  the  carloads 
from  town,  follows  a  prehistoric  trail 
around  the  Falls  formed  by  animals 
that  grazed  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
to  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
Susquehannock  traders  used  this 
path  during  the  seventeenth  century 
to  bring  furs  to  English  shippers  an- 
chored at  the  head  of  the  Potomac. 
Tobacco  replaced  furs,  and  George 
Washington's  Patowmack  Company 
built  canals  around  the  gorge  to  give 
access  to  Ohio.  President  James 
Madison  and  Dolley  fled  over 
the  road  from  British  troops  who 
burned  their  house  in  1814-  In  1863, 
J.E.B.  Stuart's  doomed  soldiers 
slogged  through  on  their  way  up  to 
Gettysburg. 

This  is  all  forgotten,  except  per- 
haps by  a  tew  members  of  an  occa- 
sional preservation  committee  try- 
ing to  forestall  the  paving-over 
that  characterizes  most  of  the  rest 


I 


of  northern  Virginia.  No 
would  fault  the  Koreans 
Nicai  aguans  t>  u  not  being  i 
these  factoids — it's  an  awe 
sight,  that  thundering  white 
palachian  water,  and  as  new 
zens  they  probably  know  more 
the  local  children  from  Ma 
School,  whose  headmistress  b 
the  old  bankrupt  toll  road  d 
the  Depression,  for  $500  ($6,6 
day),  and  then  gave  it  to  the  st 
n  \\  i  mid  be  I  ixed  up  tor  her 
clientele.  But  when  everyone  _ 
voting  Republican  in  these  & 
rons,  especially  in  this  parti] 
state,  where  you  can  buy  a  co 
rifle  or  execute  a  teenagei  as  ( 
as  join  a  church,  they  should 
no  mistake  about  whether  it  is ; 
of  welcome.  Below  the  M; 
Dixon  it  is  still  always,  alw; 
vote  against  the  wog,  as  abov 
Old  Line  it  is  fore 
vote  for  lucre. 


M 


cnschlichcs ,  Allzumerischl 
With  Republicans  now  run 
everything  worth  running  in 
around  Washington  (the  Dis 
mayor,  a  Democrat  in  perpetui 
rather  like  a  college  dean  who  is 
mitted  to  apply  his  teacup  of  pou 
the  tempest  of  faculty  hirings  but 
dwells  in  the  pocket  of  fad 
donors),  triumphalists  have  reass 
control  over  the  Zeitgeist:  demo 
tion  of  the  Other,  Social  Darw 
attitudes  toward  unconvention: 
trickle-down  economics  where 
pinhole  in  a  zeppelin  is  the 
source  of  fresh  air  for  a  Maltht 
ground  crew,  and  abhorrence  oi 
entitle  fact  that  contradicts  reli^, 
faith.  Washington  has  never  be 
city  of  ideas,  only  of  power,  as  H 
Adams  and  Henry  James  saw  cleaj 
century  ago,  when  the  capital  cij 
nally  became  more  notable  to 
outside  world  than  foggy  bottom! 
B\  extensii  m,  the  natn  >n  has  heei 
terested  in  exercising  power  arc 
the  world  whenever  serious  mon 
at  stake.  "Is  there  any  man  herj 
any  woman,  let  me  say  is  there 
child  here,  who  does  not  know 
the  seed  of  war  in  the  modem  w 
is  industrial  and  commercial  riva 
asked  an  exhausted  Woodrow  \ 
son,  who  had  lured  the  nation 
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nutty  protesters  who  used 
to  stand  across  from  a 
White  House  fence  with 
signs  about  some  part  of 
the  world  they  thought 
was  getting  screwed  by  the 
mansion's  occupant.  The 
few  tourists  who  nervous- 
ly snap  photos  through  the 
fence  do  not  hang  around 
long,  as  though  the  White 
House  were  too  dangerous 
to  linger  near  with  young- 
sters. All  in  all,  a  perfect 
locale  to  show  Catlin's  pic- 
tures, though  it  might  be 
too  much  to  suspect  that 
the  curators  at  the  Smith- 
sonian possess  such  an 
ironic  sense  of  history 
(remember  the 


S. 


Enola  Gay). 


V:  WASH-KA-MON-YA,  "FAST  DANCER,  "  IOWA  WARRIOR;  M  U  K-A-TAH -M  I  S  H-O- KAH- KAI  K,  "BLACK  HAWK."  SAUK  AND  FOX  CHIEF; 
A-KI-HE-GA,  "HORSE  CHIEF,"  PAWNEE  CHIEF;  BOTTOM  ROW:  OS-CE-O-LA,  "THE  BLACK  DRINK,"  SEMINOLE  WARRIOR;  SAY-SAY- 
iAIL  STORM,"  OJIBWA/CHIPPEWA  CHIEF;  STU-M  I C  K-O-S  UC  KS,  "BUFFALO  BULL'S  BACK  FAT,"  BLAC  K  FOOT/ KAI  NAI  CHIEF 


i  War  I  with  calls  to  make  the 

safe  for  democracy,  before  rest- 
■owds  a  year  after  it  was  over. 
'St  apropos  in  this  anxiety-filled 
a  is  the  grand  show  of  George 
n's  portraits  of  Native  Ameri- 
at  the  Smithsonian's  Renwick 
;ry.  During  the  decade  after 
•ress  passed  the  infamous  Re- 
1  Act  of  1830,  which  forced  the 
c  cleansing  of  Indians  from  all 

east  of  the  Mississippi,  Catlin 
eyed  west  to  paint  hundreds  of 
'iduals  as  well  as  primordial 
capes  and  hunting  scenes.  His 
ings  constitute  the  sole  surviv- 
;cord  of  certain  tribes.  Perhaps 
surprisingly,  the  U.S.  govern- 

showed  no  interest  in  acquiring 
tupendous  historic  resource  un- 
e  Smithsonian  accepted  it  from 
vate  donor  in  1879,  by  which 
the  cleansing  was  finished  from 

to  coast  and  Catlin  was  long 
•  It  has  rarely  been  exhibited 

then.  The  faces  that  he  por- 
d  while  they  were  still  "uncon- 


taminated"  (his  word)  by  European 
civilization  now  form  a  magnificent 
army  of  lost  souls,  especially  when 
displayed  "salon  style"  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  as  they  are  in  the  Renwick's 
voluminous  second-floor  chamber. 
Imagine  a  gifted,  clear-sighted  pho- 
tographer in  the  1930s,  instead  of 
such  a  painter  in  the  1830s,  tramping 
through  the  shtelis  of  Poland  instead 
of  the  Mandan  villages  of  the  Dakota 
Territory,  and  you  get  some  idea  of 
what  Catlin  gave  future  American 
generations  to  contemplate. 

The  Renwick  sits  at  the  barricaded 
corner  of  Seventeenth  Street  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  a  half-block 
from  the  White  House.  Outside  its 
main  door,  concrete  pylons  disguised 
as  giant  flowerpots,  and  a  pop-up  bar- 
rier against  truck  bombs,  mark  the 
pedestrians-only  entrance  to  an  eerily 
lifeless  zone  that  is  still  called  Lafayette 
Park,  the  closest  thing  D.C.  ever  had 
to  New  York's  Washington  Square. 
Hardly  anybody  comes  to  play  or  relax 
here  anymore,  certainly  not  the  often 


taytng  home  with  a 
nice  book  like  The  Good 
Soldier  or  North  American 
Indians  is  clearly  the  safest 
thing  to  do  around  Wash- 
ington at  the  moment, 
though  readers  need  to 
venture  into  dirty-nuke 
downtown  or  sniper  sub- 
urbia to  find  a  Borders  for 
such  arcana.  Out  there  along  the  semi- 
niral  Potomac,  there  are  no  bookstores 
at  all,  or  anything  else,  for  that  mat- 
ter, besides  what  comes  over  the  air- 
waves. To  spend  millions  on  a  clap- 
board colonial  the  size  of  Brideshead, 
fill  it  with  the  flickering  glow  of  the 
evening  news,  order  Domino's  for  sup- 
per delivered  by  a  Pakistani  doctoral 
candidate,  and  fall  asleep  inside  the  in- 
frared perimeter  beams — this  is  the 
top  of  the  heap.  Life  gets  raw  and  ex- 
posed below  this  summit,  filled  with 
jobs  that  are  here  one  day  and  gone 
the  next,  friends  who  are  happy  one 
day  and  divorced  the  next,  children 
who  get  A's  one  day  and  flunk  the 
next,  bosses  who  are  heroes  one  day 
and  thieves  the  next,  politicians  who 
are  Democrats  one  day  and  Republi- 
cans the  next,  doctors  who  save  some- 
one one  day  and  kill  him  the  next, 
athletes  who  are  young  one  day  and 
over-the-hill  the  next,  and,  in- 
eluctably,  a  bitter  numbness  in  which 
you'll  vote  for  anyone  with  an  ounce 
of  energy.  ■ 
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ROCKET  DAY 

By  Ron  Carlson 


i 


J:  was  rocket  day.  Griffin  was  at  the 
empty  ballpark  taping  an  end-of- 
season,  goodbye-to-baseball  piece.  He 
and  the  cameraman,  Clancy,  had  ar- 
rived early  in  the  morning  to  catch  all 
the  shadows.  The  huge  roof  was 
halfway  open,  and  the  fall  sky  was  a 
sharp  square  in  it.  Griffin  was  walking 
slowly  from  second  base  to  third,  speak- 
ing into  his  microphone — next  sea- 
son for  this,  next  season  tor  that — not- 
ing that  the  next  time  the  stadium's 
seats  would  be  filled  was  the  upcoming 
monster-truck  pull  at  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, and  when  he  said  "October,"  he 
remembered:  Rocket  Day.  He  finished 
as  scripted,  saying  maybe  the  team 
should  look  into  some  monster  trucks 
for  their  bull  pen,  anything  with  horse- 
power, and  then  he  signed  off  as  he 
had  for  ten  years:  "Tom  Griffin,  Chan- 
nel Seven  Sports.  Play  Ball." 

Clancy  lowered  the  camera  and 
gathered  up  the  equipment.  "What'd 
you  forget.'" 

"I've  got  to  get  over  to  the  high 
school.  I'm  late.  What  else  do  we 
need  here.'" 

"Not  a  thing.  You're  clear.  I'll  get 
the  other  shots." 

"The  empty  concourse."  Griffin 


Ron  Carlson  is  the  author  oj  seven  hunks  of 
fiction,  most  recently  the  story  collection  At 
the  Jim  BnJgcr  and  the  novel  The  Speed 
of  Light.  He  teaches  writing  at  Arizona 
State  I  University. 
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grabbed  his  jacket  off  the  infield  grass. 

"And  the  entrance,"  Clancy  said. 
"I'll  get  it  all,  but  is  Big  Bob  going  to 
want  you  dissing  the  team?" 
"Bob  knows  it's  all  true." 
"I'll  see  you  at  noon,"  the  camera- 
man said  to  Griffin,  who  was  cross, 
ing  to  the  seats.  "Are  you  president 
of  the  P.T.A.  yet?" 

Griffin  waved  it  off  and 
ran  up  the  aisle. 


AY 


'henever  he  was  running,  there 
w  as  reason,  and  now  he  had  to  get  to 
the  high  school  football  field  to  see 
Rocket  Day  in  Miss  McKenzie's  Sci- 
ence II  class.  It  was  a  dangerous  mis- 
sion, something  he  didn't  have  to  do, 
but  here  he  was  ninning.  He  wanted  to 
see  Andy's  rocket  launched,  and  he 
understood  this  desire  to  be  a  real  thing 
in  his  heart.  He  would  sneak  over  and 
tell  no  one;  he  just  wanted  to  witness 
the  event.  He  wouldn't  even  tell  Fran- 
nie.  This  was  just  who  he  was.  This  is 
who  he  wanted  to  be. 

He'd  had  two  weeks  alone  to  try  to 
figure  out  who  he  was,  but  as  Frannie 
would  have  pointed  out,  two  weeks 
wasn't  even  a  start.  She'd  asked  him 
point-blank:  "Who  are  you,  buddy?  A 
father  and  husband  or  just  one  big 
sport?"  Then  she'd  tapped  his  suitcase 
with  her  toot  and  told  him  to  go  and 
find  out.  Griffin  in  all  his  golden  life 
hadn't  done  much  thinking.  His  neg- 
ligence had  sneaked  up  on  him  really, 


m 


what  she  called  his  "bachelor 
staying  out  between  his  six  o'clo 
the  ten  o'clock  reports  and  then  sj 
ing  an  hour  and  then  two  wii 
down  with  Clancy  or  some 
ballplayers.  "I'm  firing  your  launc  hi 
Frannie  said.  "Me.  And  I'm  layin 
off  to  see  if  you're  fit  for  retrair! 
She  helped  him  pack.  It  was  th<  i] 
she  said  tough  stuff,  with  humor,  b 
knew  it  was  nothing  near  a  jokei 
When  he  sat  in  his  one-bedl 
suite  at  the  Pampas  and  tried  to  t 
it  was  comical.  He  couldn't  put 
sentences  together  in  his  hea 
wondered  if  a  person  was  suppos 
think  in  sentences.  It  was  like  a  (  : 
room:  clothes  on  the  chairs,  a  da 
ou.s  stack  « >f  hi  11  >ks  and  magazine 
actual  pizza  box  that  was  some!  t\. 
like  a  week  old.  The  television 
never,  since  he'd  mewed  in,  beet 
In  the  little  fridge  he  had  five  lx 
of  beer  and  two  sandwiches,  date 
known.  A  thought  he  did  have' 
that  when  all  his  clothes  were 
Frannie  would  take  him  back.  He 
it  wasn't  a  high-quality  thought 
And  this  week,  in  his  zeal  to  rec 
the  situation,  he'd  made  a  mistake 
Miss  Kelly  McKenzie,  his  son's  Sc  1 
II  teacher;  when  he  thought  of  thJ 
thoughts  were  images 
r^ry  words. 


_he  last  three  nights,  after  rh 
o'clock  sports,  he  had  driven  01 


T 


side  automatically,  forgetting 
ie  now  lived  downtown.  Every 
/ho  has  been  asked  to  leave  his 
lome,  take  his  stuff,  whatever 
ermines  that  to  be,  and  just  move 
ventually  spends  some  nights 
mg  his  old  neighborhood,  twen- 
es  an  hour  in  the  deep  twilight 
the  lights  in  the  houses  are  go- 
1.  It  was  crazy  for  Griffin.  These 
ixactly  the  hours  when  he  used 
to  Timothy's  or  The  Green  Gi- 
r  any  of  the  six  sports  bars  his 
is  ran.  He'd  have  a  few  beers, 
t  up  with  the  guys,  only  a  few  of 
:  last  names  he  knew, 
oung  brokers  in  their 
ed  loafers  glad  to  be 
jriffm,  the  guy  on  TV, 
hen  he'd  go  back  to 
nel  Seven  to  trim  up 
e  late  news.  When  he 
his  neighborhood,  he 
*d  by  the  little  de- 
bt ary  school  where  An- 
had  gone  just  a  few 
ago,  and  looked  down 
Street  at  his  house.  He 
e  quick  burn  in  his 
ich.  He  ransacked  his 
for  a  reason  to  stop, 
ltorying  every  part  of 
arage,  the  back  yard, 
door  or  faucet  that 
t  need  fixing.  He  want- 
ed to  fix  some- 


asked  her.  He  was  excited  about 
everything  that  year,  because  the 
television  station  had  just  asked  him 
to  go  on  air  as  the  backup  sports 
guy.  It  had  meant  a  big  raise  from 
what  he  made  just  being  the  writer, 
and  he  could  tell  the  wind  was 
blowing  his  way. 

"Old  Vasco  was  a  treacherous 
guy,"  Frannie  said.  "Anything  in 
there  about  that  ?" 

"He  was  appointed  by  the  king  of 
Portugal,  and  he  was  the  first  guy  to 
sail  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  India.  Right,  Andy?" 


thing. 


hen  Andrew  was  in 
grade,  he  and  Griffin 
one  a  project  on  Vas- 
Gama,  the  Portuguese 
)rer.  They  had  used  an 
eather-handled  ship- 
trunk  that  had  mildewed.  Griffin 
-painted  the  interior  gaslight  yel- 
He  and  Andrew  coated  the  in- 
vith  a  collage  of  sailing  ships,  and 
naps  of  Da  Gama's  voyages,  and 
ly  parchment  manuscripts  they 
ed  around  the  edges,  and  then 
bolted  three  lengths  of  heavy 
ns  inside  the  lid  and  filled  the 

with  miscellaneous  loot, 
annie  had  come  into  the  garage 
light  before  and  watched  them 
ing.  Griffin  had  stenciled  "Vas- 
a  Gama:  Viceroy  of  India"  on 
runk. 

low  are  we  doing?"  Griffin 


Andrew  knelt  and  looked  up  at  his 
parents.  "We're  just  getting  the  Ex- 
plorer project  done?" 

Griffin  opened  the  chest.  "But  we 
can  fit  this  in  here  somewhere.  Good 
idea,  Frannie." 

Griffin  had  driven  it  to  school  on 
the  assigned  day  and  hauled  it  into 
Miss  Palmer's  classroom,  staying 
long  enough  to  chat  her  into  extra 
credit.  "Old  Vasco  was  the  viceroy  of 
India,  all  right,"  he  told  the  young 
woman,  "but  he  did  some  tough  stuff 
to  get  there.  He  was  treacherous. 
Andrew  really  enjoyed  this  project." 

He  leaned  against  her 
desk  and  asked  her,  "How 
do  you  like  teaching? 

It  must  be  an 


G 


amazing  job. 


"That's  what  the  book  said."  An- 
drew was  gluing  a  paper  crown  above 
the  name. 

"He  murdered  thousands  of 
people,"  Frannie  said.  "Once  he 
sealed  380  people  in  a  ship  and  start- 
ed it  on  fire." 

"He  had  to,"  Griffin  said,  immedi- 
ately regretting  the  joke. 

"It  took  four  days  to  sink."  Frannie 
handed  him  a  large -font  paragraph 
she  had  printed  off  the  Internet. 

Griffin  looked  at  her.  He  won- 
dered if  he  was  as  shallow  as  be  felt. 
"We're  being  pragmatic,  Frannie.  Do 
you  know  what  that  means,  Andy?" 


riffm  had  charm;  he 
had  spent  his  life  as  the  best- 
looking  man  in  the  room. 
People  said  he  had  an  easy 
manner,  and  that  was  be- 
cause life  had  been  easy  for 
him,  and  he'd  never  known 
it  until  this  year.  Everywhere 
he  was  selected,  promoted, 
liked.  He  was  exactly  the 
kind  of  person  for  whom 
television  is  a  perfect  career; 
confidence  came  off  him  like 
blue  light. 

He  had  wanted  to  be  a 
good  father,  and  he  thought 
it  would  come  naturally,  the 
way  everything  in  his  life 
had  come.  He  was  alert  to  it 
until  the  year  of  Vasco  da 
Gama,  and  then  his  career 
called,  and  he  got  swept 
away.  From  there  it  had 
been  fits  and  starts.  He'd  go  months  of 
coming  home  after  the  boy  was  in  bed, 
and  then  suddenly  dive  into  a  social- 
studies  project  or  the  science  fair  as  if 
there  were  no  other  thing.  "You're  not 
an  even-keel  guy,"  Frannie  told  him. 
"You  don't  like  equilibrium,  and  it's 
going  to  wear  you  out.  You  are  so 
trained  at  coming  from  behind  that 
it  feels  like  the  right  way  to  play,  and, 
Tom,  it's  not." 

"You  should  have  married  a  steady 
guy,"  he'd  counter. 

"No,  we'll  see,"  she  had  said. 
"This  is  interesting,  but  1  worry 
about  you,  buddy."  When  she  called 
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him  buddy,  it  always  scared  him,  bo- 
cause  he  heard  it  as  her  way  ot  keep- 
ing him  at  a  distance.  He'd  heard  her 
use  it  in  traffic  when  someone  would 
pinch  a  left  turn  too  close.  "Careful, 
buddy,  you're  going  to 


hurt  yourself. 


'hat  he  had  tried  to  fix  now 
was  Andrew's  failing  grade  in  Miss 
McKenzie's  Science  11  class.  Andrew 
was  a  junior.  Griffin  had  attended 
Parents'  Night  the  previous  week,  af- 
ter the  most  recent  quarrel  with 
Frannie,  a  frantic  and  upended  re- 
hash of  their  situation,  his  culpabili- 
ty, his  fault,  and  be  had  gone  to  the 
high  school  feeling  the  energy  build. 
He  wanted  to  fix  things  for  Andrew, 
have  Frannie  see  him  helping.  Miss 
McKenzie  was  a  beautiful  geek.  She 
wore  no  makeup  and  had  her  sensible 
bright  brown  hair  combed  back  in  a 
clip.  She  had  remarkable  posture  and 
smooth  skin  and  large  breasts  that 
under  her  white  turtleneck  were 
housed  in  a  many-seamed  foundation 
garment  proud  of  its  engineering. 
During  the  session,  Griffin  watched 
the  fathers  in  the  room  checking  her 
out.  Everywhere  you  looked,  her 
breasts  were  in  the  pic  ture. 

He  waited  until  after  the  last  pre- 
sentation and  then  sat  with  Miss 
McKenzie  for  a  while  on  stools  in  the 
lab,  and  he  knew  what  he  was  doing. 
He  talked  about  his  respect  for  teach- 
ers, how  he  almost  became  one.  He 
spoke  of  Andrew's  enthusiasm  for  sci- 
ence. He  alluded  briefly  to  trouble  at 
home,  his  wife,  some  stress.  He  leaned 
forward,  he  loosened  his  tie,  he  showed 
her  the  scar  inside  his  elbow  from  an 
accident  he'd  had  in  high  school  shop. 
She  spoke  softly  in  the  kind  of  mo- 
notone that  warned  Griffin  not  to 
swear  or  even  kid  around.  She  was  sur- 
prised that  Andrew  liked  the  class,  but 
pleased  to  hear  it.  By  the  time  Griffin 
had  walked  Miss  McKenzie  to  her  car, 
he  knew  that  Andrew  would  pass  Sci- 
ence II.  They  were  the  last  ones  out  of 
the  building.  Griffin  was  a  little  sur- 
prised that  they  had  talked  for  an  hour. 
In  the  parking  lot  there  was  a  strange 
moment.  At  her  Subaru,  instead  of 
shaking  her  hand,  be  stepped  close, 
taking  her  elbow  and  kissing  her  cheek, 
thanking  her,  but  she  misunderstood 
and  came  into  his  arms,  pressing 


against  him  in  a  hug  that  was  full  and 
awkward  and  sensuous  and  too  long. 
When  she  pulled  away,  <■  Sritfin  saw  her 
eves  were  still  closed.  I  le  didn't  kiss 
her,  but  be  saw  he  could.  In  the  weird- 
ness,  Griffin  said  it:  I'll  call  you. 

1  le  did  call  her  and  thank  her  for  her 
time,  her  consideration,  again  her  ded- 
ication to  teaching.  She  told  him  about 
graduate  school  in  Indiana,  and  about 
how  teaching  was  her  life  now,  at  thir- 
ty-one, and  that  she  was  a  "little  lone- 
ly, but  things  weren't  bad."  She  said  she 
had  seen  him  on  TV,  and  she  hoped 
things  were  going  better  at  home. 
"Well,  you  know,"  he  said.  He  was  at 
the  office,  and  when  he  got  off  the 
phone,  Clancy  said,  "Who  was  that?" 

And  then,  two  days  later  on  Friday 
night,  Kim  McKenzie  stopped  by  at 
the  Pampas.  Griffin  did  the  ten  o'clock 
sports  and  drove  to  the  apartment,  and 
when  he  stepped  out  of  his  car  in  the 
dark,  she  stepped  out  of  hers.  She  had 
.1  bag  i  >t  garlic  bread  and  two  (  laesar  sal- 
ads. Not  missing  a  beat,  he  said,  "Good 
timing.  Have  you  been  here  long?" 

"You  were  on  television  when  I  went 
into  Giardino's,  and  I  thought  it  might 
be  worth  a  try.  Have  you  eaten?" 

He  realized  he'd  told  her  where  he 
lived  and  that  he  ate  after  the  program; 
bad  be  told  her  too  some  story  about 
garlic  bread?  There  was  nothing  to  do 
except  walk  up  the  concrete  sieps  to  his 
tiny  place.  She  was  the  first  person  be- 
sides Clancy  to  witness  the  way  he 
lived,  and  he  thought  that:  she's  come 
to  see  if  I'm  really  separated.  Kim  was 
happy  to  be  there  and  blessed  the  clut- 
ter with,  "You  must  be  busy."  Griffin 
fished  out  two  clean  forks  and  a  couple 
of  beers,  and  they  ate.  She  ate  with 
gusto,  a  woman  who  was  used  to  eating 
alone.  A  moment  later  they  were  sitting 
in  his  laundry  on  the  couch,  and  her 
shirt  was  off  as  they  nuzzled.  Griffin's 
head  was  full  ot  garlic  and  the  smell  of 
baby  powder  that  came  off  Miss 
McKenzie  in  waves.  He  was  now  be- 
yond confused,  in  a  full  tailspin.  He 
couldn't  remember  how  she'd  gotten 
her  shirt  oft.  He'd  helped  her  with  her 
chair,  something,  and  she'd  come 
against  him,  and  they'd  backed  to  the 
couch,  and  then  she'd  undone  a  button 
and  shrugged  a  shoulder  free.  Now  they 
were  kissing  lightly,  humping  heads, 
and  she  was  guiding  his  fingers  along 
the  major  seams  in  the  hefty  conical 


carriage  ot  her  brassiere.  Each  cu| 
clearly  the  result  of  advanced  de 
There  were  some  man-hours  in 
thing;  the  plans  alone  would  be 
pages.  Frannie  wore  seamless  bras 
didn't  weigh  six  ounces.  Now 
McKenzie  was  whispering  somet 
In  could  not  quite  hear,  and  he 
Jersti  kkI  tl iai  -I ie'd  been  waiting 
to  take  ott  her  shirt,  to  sit  like 
>hc  i\\  and  explain  herself. 

Griffin  felt  treacherous.  He 
no  longer  work  his  mind;  it  ran 
Now,  as  his  fingers  came  along 
side,  up  and  over  and  dow  n  to 
her  breastbone,  he  was  thinking 
1 1  ie  busl  iels  i  'I  I. nindi  \  m  w  I ue  b 
squirmed.  What  he  wanted  was  I 
to  the  cleaners,  the  little  place  b 
house  where  the  three  girls  with 
pie  hair  and  small  diamond  nose  8 
wrote  his  name  in  giant  loopy  cu 
on  green  tickets,  which  he  conic 
change  two  days  later  for  bright  c 
clothes,  glistening  in  plastic.  The£ 
ticket.  He  wanted  that  life  back 
one  where  he  always  had  a  green 
et  in  his  wallet,  where  he  could 
into  the  kitchen  and  tell  Frarj 
"Hey,  I  picked  up  the  laundry."  | 
Miss  McKenzie  had  his  hand  alon] 
underwire  and  up  along  the  lace 
full  circle,  two,  three,  four  ui\ 
na\  igal  h  >n-  H  le  was  Mill  whispt 
when  he  felt  her  take  his  hand  an 
her  back  and  place  it  on  the  c 
wide  as  a  belt.  He  thought  he  couk 
eight  hooks.  She  arched  her  shou 
slightly  to  make  it  easier  for  him 
he  kept  his  hand  flat. 

"Let's  get  some  coffee,"  he  said 
you  want  a  little  coffee?"  Their  h 
were  still  together,  and  he  knew 
stayed  at  close  quarters  so  thai 
couldn't  look  at  her,  take  her  all  ir 
didn't  want  the  responsibility  of  t 
breasts. 

"Not  coffee,"  she  said.  "But  we  ci 
get  some  ice  cream?" 

"There's  a  place  at  the  Founta 
he  said.  "You  want  frozen  yogurt  i 
cream?" 

Her  smile  was  real,  and  here  ci 
her  shirt  back  up  and  then  the 
tons,  five,  tour,  three,  two,  and 
She  stood.  "I'm  all  ice  cream,"  she 
"Why  would  anybody  freeze  yogi 

They  stood,  and  Griffin  was  f 
with  gratitude.  For  a  momen 
thought,  well,  that  went  we 
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Mid  that  delicate  moment  with 
thct.  They  quit  the  room  and 
lSjd  out  into  the  warm  desert 
H  clumping  down  the  concrete 
miy  that  could  only  remind  one 
■hotel.  He  was  so  glad  that  her 
0  -'as  buttoned.  At  the  Fountains, 
jjilid  have  ice  cream,  the  sturdy 
jjj  cones  each  heaped  with  a 
flg  globe  of  vanilla.  She  let  him 
plodding  at  him,  and  saying,  "I'll 

■  next  time."  She  was  watching 
*ce,  and  added,  "I'm  kidding. 
1|'  won't  be  a  next  time,  will 

■  "'  She  spoke  with  her  mouth 

■  ice  cream.  "I'm  sorry  I  scared 
■She  pointed  at  him,  "Let's  do 
sifou  let  me  know  what  you're 
«ng  sometime.  Okay?"  Standing 
tl  bright  lights  of  the  Fountains 
■lis  ice-cream  cone,  Griffin  felt 
#i  child.  His  mouth  was  full  of 
la  now,  too.  He  nodded.  She 

went  on,  "I  won't  look  for 
you  until  I  see  you  coming." 

he  car  on  the  way  to  the  high 
1,  Griffin's  cell  phone  rang. 
"  Clancy  said  (everybody  was  us- 
her names  for  him),  "Big  Bob 
i  that  you're  a  little  negative  on 
iseball  team." 

ffin's  stomach  burned  below 
eastbone,  and  he  pressed  the 
'Because  they  only  lost  a  hun- 
?ames?"  he  said.  "Because  they 
the  worst  fielding  squad  in  any 
an?" 

g  Bob  doesn't  want  to  burn  any 
is.  He  liked  the  tape,  the  writ- 
art  he  says,  why  hit  them  when 
e  down." 

g  Bob  doesn't  want  to  burn  his 
ition  to  the  corporate  skybox." 
;  easy  for  Griffin  to  say  this  and 
he  was  right,  because  he  didn't 
to  lose  his  seat  in  there  either.  He 
some  of  these  guys,  the  players, 
with  them.  Now  the  traffic  was 
,  a  thousand  new  cars,  all  freshly 
d,  all  in  the  way.  If  he  let  the 
t  stand,  next  year  would  be  a  dif- 
:  season  for  him;  he'd  seen  it  hap- 
o  other  reporters, 
hat  do  we  do  here,  Boss?"  Clan- 
ced.  "You  want  to  talk  to  him?" 
ot  really,  Clancy.  I  say  run  the 
.  It's  the  truth.  It  was  an  awful 
Only  have  him  call  me  with 
al  errors."  He  liked  the  taste  of 
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what  he'd  said:  hitter.  He  under- 
stood he'd  hurt  himself 
with  n. 

m.  *Jast  night  he'd  dropped  by  Ins 
ow  n  house,  unannounced,  to  make  a 
last  check  on  Andrew- 's  rocket,  and  he 
tried  to  h\  the  upstairs-bathroom  tow- 
el rack.  He'd  arrived  at  6:30,  ringing 
the  front  doorbell.  He  never  used  the 
front  door,  hadn't  stood  out  here  ten 
times;  the  dust  on  the  door's  varnished 
oak  scrollwork  was  thick.  The  brass 
faceplate  was  missing  from  the  door- 
hell,  and  he  added  it  to  his  list.  Brass 
plate,  superglue. 

Andrew  came  to  the  door:  "Had.''' 

"Rocket  ready?" 

"I  think  so."  He  followed  his 
seventeen-year-old  son  into  the 
kitchen.  The  house  smelled  ot  baked 
chicken,  and  there  was  Frannie  stand- 
ing next  to  the  hardwood  island  with 
her  knife  and  fork.  She  was  si  ill  m  her 
principal's  clothing,  a  blue  plaid  suit 
with  a  short-sleeve  jacket.  She  head- 
ed the  Mission  School,  the  middle 
school  Andrew  had  attended.  She  had 
opened  a  bottle  of  Pinot  Grigio  and 
poured  halt  a  glass.  The  cork  was  still 
on  the  corkscrew  on  the  counter. 

"Chicken,"  Griffin  said. 

"We're  having  chicken,"  Frannie 
said.  "What's  up?" 

"Not  a  thing,"  C  Jriffin  said.  "Just  last 
check  on  the  rocket.  Tomorrow's  rock- 
et day."  They'd  started  this  project  for 
Andrew's  science  class  the  week  Grif- 
fin had  moved  into  the  Pampas.  It  was 
a  two-liter  soda  bottle,  inverted,  fit- 
ted with  tins  and  a  nose  cone.  The 
rockets  were  powered  with  a  fifty- 
pound  water  gauge.  The  grade  would 
be  70  percent  performance  (how 
straight  and  high  it  would  go);  20  per- 
cent design  (drawings  and  plans);  and 
10  percent  aesthetics  (paint  job). 

"1  thought  you  had  Miss  McKenzie 
in  the  palm  of  your  hand." 

Griffin  turned  sharply  toward  Fran- 
nie to  read  her  face,  but  there  was 
nothing  there.  "Miss  McKenzie  is  fine," 
Griffin  said,  opening  the  door  to  the 
garage.  "She  said  she's  going  to  give 
Andy  a  fair  shake  on  this.  She  seems 
like  a  nice  person." 

"She  is  a  blue  bitch,"  Andrew  said. 

"Watch  your  language,"  Frannie  told 
the  boy.  Frannie  was  distraught,  having, 
in  her  words,  two  irresponsible  boys. 
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It  was  frustrating  tor  them  both 
a  son  who  w  as  unsuited  anil  uini 
to  compromise.  When  he  c' 
people,  that  was  it.  Again  and 
Griffin  or  Frannie  had  had  | 
school  to  talk  some  teacher  intol 
the  hoy  one  more  chance.  It  J 
ways  a  version  ot  the  same  thin 
class  rule  would  be,  it  you  we 
twice,  you  were  not  admitted  t 
the  second  time.  "Fine,"  Andrew 
s.iv  w  hen  they'd  find  him  in  the 
chair  outside  the  counselor's 
"Screw  Spanish."  Or:  "Screw  Mr. 
the  fascist."  Frannie  had  talked! 
boy,  and  Griffin  had  talked  to 
w  as  an  open  heartbreak  tor  her  t 
Andrew  be  rude,  insistent  on  I 
But  she  kept  her  patience  and  rjj 
their  talks  in  terms  of  the  rulJ 
common  human  courtesy.  It  w 
lost  on  Griffin  that  she  used  the 
same  tone  when  advising  Andre 
she  used  with  him. 

Griffin  focused  his  talks  wil 
hoy  i  hi  the  \  alue  ot  tac  t  in  sclt-| 
vation.  It  was  particularly  stunnl 
v  iriffin  to  find  this  flaw  in  his  sc 
cause  he  had  none  of  it.  Griff 
one  walking  apology,  a  suck-ur. 
because  he  was  good  looking  ar 
tact,  too  much  tact,  Griffin  had 
prevailed,  advanced,  won. 

The  rocket  stood  on  its  silvei 
board  wings  on  the  workbench 
nights  before  they  had  lined  secti 
the  bottle  with  masking  tape 
lightning  holts — and  then 
painted  the  cylinder  neon  or 
"Looking  good,"  Griffin  sail 
opened  his  little  Swiss  Army  kni 
handed  it  to  Andrew,  who  pic 
the  corner  of  the  tape  and  then 
ly  peeled  hack  each  strip,  revd 
clear  lightning.  "You're  hired,"  C 
said.  "It  is  a  certifiable  thing  of  be 

"Ten  out  of  ten,"  the  boy- 
He  capped  the  orange  rocket 
the  silver  cardboard  nose  co 
which  they'd  stuffed  the  gar 
hag  parachute. 

Griffin  was  glad  to  see  Andrevj 
py.  The  rocket  had  been  one  loi  : 
gument,  every  step:  the  shape 
fins,  the  number  of  fins,  the  mater1 
the  tins.  Griffin  was  not  an  engin 
the  least,  but  he  had  a  handyi 
eye.  They  rejected  plastic  for  th 
and  went  with  cardboard;  they  n 
ed  the  edges  ot  the  fins  as  Ar 


nil 

s 


d.  As  each  part  took  shape,  Grif- 
s  urging  the  boy  in  his  politics. 
Miss  McKenzie  that  you  really 
nis  project,"  he  told  him.  "Just 
:ome  out  sometime  when  you  go 
.lass." 

drew  had  looked  at  his  father 
topped  his  head  into  the  sarcas- 
t.  "Miss  McKenzie,  you  geek,  I 
hysics  and  I  love  my  rocket,  and 
i  you  for  bringing  us  together." 
st  an  idea,"  Griffin  countered, 
't  do  anything  that  might  help 
:ause." 

lysics  is  not  my  cause." 
high  school  diploma  is  your 
,"  Griffin  said.  "Your  mother's 
ness  is  your  cause." 
nfortunate  phrase,  Dad.  I'll  do 
school.  You  handle  the  other, 
do  not  go  over  there  tomorrow, 
e  already  got  McKenzie  calling 
(  my  first  name.  I'll  give  you  the 
t  in  a  day  or  two.  This  rocket  is 
ne." 

stairs,  a  moment  later,  Griffin 
on  the  bathroom  floor  with  the 
-rack  parts  before  him.  He'd  fixed 
:e  already;  there  was  a  design  flaw. 
)ak  bar  was  too  close  to  the  wall, 
vhen  Andrew  jammed  his  wet 
:s  there,  it  all  spmng.  Griffin  knelt 
mt  the  tiny  brass  setscrew  in  his 
He  realigned  the  rod,  forcing  it 
the  assembly.  As  he  pushed,  his 
ce  fled,  and  he  rocked  against  the 
md  down  onto  his  backside,  swal- 
lg  the  screw.  He'd  painted  this 
i  himself  eight,  nine  years  ago. 
athing  blue.  Remington.  It  had 
up.  He  sat  still  with  his  hand  on 
test  feeling  for  it,  the  brass  pellet 
ng  somewhere  within.  He  couldn't 
he  felt  it  or  not.  There  was  always 
-grade  burn  in  his  stomach.  Brass, 
lought.  That  can't  be  poison, 
iffin  found  Frannie  in  the  kitchen 
old  her  he'd  come  back  tomorrow 
ix  the  towel  rack.  He  needed  some 
"Tom,"  she  said.  He  had  wan- 
1  back  into  the  living  room  where 
on  was  reading.  It  was  weird  for 
in  in  the  house:  he  couldn't  stop 
ing  at  things,  his  old  life.  Now  his 
Andrew,  was,  at  seventeen,  doing 
he  did  when  he  read  a  school- 
He  had  all  the  couch  cushions 
iced  into  a  fort  with  a  desk  lamp 
ing  in  one  end.  All  Griffin  could 
vere  the  boy's  huge  feet  sticking 
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our  and  the  scams  of  light  streaming 
onto  the  walls.  Frannie  came  out  and 
stood  by  him,  speaking  softly,  "Do  not 
come  hack  tomorrow."  She  took  Grit- 
fin's  wrist,  an  action  he  realized  she 
had  never  done;  it  was  at  once  tender 
and  imperious.  "You  don't  live  here. 
We  don't  need  the  towel  rack  fixed." 

Griffin  turned  to  his  wile.  She  still 
had  his  wrist.  "What  do  1  fix.'"  He 
looked  into  the  face  he  knew  better 
than  any  in  the  world.  She  wasn't  smil- 
ing; it  was  that  other  grin,  the  one  she 
used  to  hold  her  face  up  when  there 
was  trouble.  He  had  seen  it  at  funerals. 
She  let  go  of  his  arm. 

"Good  night,  Tom.  Be  careful 
driving." 

"I  saw  Miss  McKenzie,"  he  told  her. 
"1  talked  to  her  twice." 

"That's  good,"  Frannie  said. 
"Thanks." 

He  w  as  broken  tor  a  moment  and 
unable  to  move.  She  wasn't  going  to 
ask  tor  his  dirty  clothes.  "What  do  I  do 
again?"  he  said,  but  she  wasn't  going  to 
open  the  subject  again,  the  way  he'd 
run  his  lite  tor  the  last  year  like  a  bach- 
elor: job,  guys,  drinking. 

She  walked  him  to  the  door.  "You 
go  home."  She  went  hack  into  the 
kitchen,  and  he  heard  her  call,  "Gome 
on,  Andrew.  This  chicken's  ready." 

Griffin  had  the  doorknob  in  his 
hand.  "Get  up,"  he  said  sharply  to  the 
hoy.  "Your  mother's  waiting." 

"Dad,"  the  voice  came  hack  from 
the  cave  of  cushions,  "chill  out.  I've  got 
it  covered."  Griffin  looked  at  his  son's 
giant  feet,  opened  the  door, 
and  went  into  the  night. 


T 


die  high  school  was  a  closed  cam- 
pus. Griffin  saw  the  speed-radar  van 
and  slowed  and  then  looked  tor  a  way 
in.  The  parking  lots  were  all  gated.  It 
was  a  puzzle,  by  design.  It  you  were  in 
the  club,  you  knew  where  to  park;  oth- 
erwise, good  luck.  Griffin  went  past 
the  football  field  and  turned  in  the 
exit  there,  drifting  up  the  long  aisle  of 
cars,  every  one  of  them  newer,  bigger, 
cleaner  than  his  Lumina,  until  he  came 
to  the  small  maintenance  area. 

Griffin  stopped  and  watched  the 
group  of  students  through  his  binocu- 
lars. He  steadied  the  glasses  by  leaning 
on  the  top  ot  bis  Lumina,  standing  in 
the  open  door.  The  Science  II  class 
milled  around  the  middle  of  the  toot- 


ball  field  waiting  to  launch  their  rock- 
ets, and  he  could  see  Miss  McKenzie 
with  her  clipboard  directing  the  morn- 
ing. Now  she  was  wearing  a  red  turtle- 
neck.  1  ler  breasts  were  like  nose  cones 
protruding  into  the  sunlight,  and  there 
was  a  burning  at  his  breastbone  that 
telt  a  lot  like  shame,  though  it  could 
have  been  the  brass  screw  he'd  swal- 
lowed last  night. 

I  le  saw  the  first  rocket  go  up,  a  fee- 
ble an  of  about  fifty  feet  trailing  a  mist 
ot  w  ater,  and  Griffin  heard  the  muted 
blast  a  second  later.  A  second  rocker 
misfired  and  squibbed  oft  to  one  side, 
spraying  water  as  it  went.  The  students 
groaned  and  squealed,  and  these 
sounds  came  to  Griffin  delayed.  Miss 
McKenzie  with  her  clipboard  noted 
the  pn  icessii  >n  ot  rockers.  1  le  stared  at 
her  and  whispered,  "I'm  sorry."  A  rock- 
et streamed  into  the  blue  sky,  but  the 
parachute  opened  too  early,  and  rhe 
rocket  stopped  dead,  floating  hack  to 
the  ground. 

"Can  I  help  you.-"' The  security  guard 
had  come  up  in  his  electric  golf  cart. 
He  had  his  walkie-talkie  in  his  hand. 

"No,  no  problem,"  Griffin  told  the 
man,  whom  he  now  recognized  as  the 
head  guard,  a  man  he'd  dealt  with  last 
spring.  His  name  was  Sawyer,  and  Grif- 
fin knew  immediately  nor  to  use  it.  He 
didn't  want  to  remind  the  man  that  it 
was  Andrew  who  had  told  him  to  "tin.  k 
off  and  get  a  real  job"  when  he'd  been 
caught  leaving  campus  one  noontime. 
During  the  excruciating  apology, 
which  Griffin  had  extorted  from  his 
son,  Sawyer  had  not  accepted  it  gra- 
ciously hut  had  gone  off  on  the  boy, 
facing  him  down.  "I'm  just  watching 
the  rocketry,"  Griffin  said. 

"You  can't  be  here,"  Sawyer  said. 

Griffin  lowered  his  binoculars  and 
turned  to  the  man.  He  was  glad  he  still 
had  his  tie  on.  "Look,"  he  said,  reduced 
to  pulling  rank,  "I'm  Tom  Griffin  from 
Channel  Seven  Sports,  and  I'm — " 

"1  know  who  you  are.  We've  got  a 
lot  of  activities,  and  a  lot  of  people, 
Mr.  Griffin,  and  unless  you  have  a 
school-sanctioned  reason  for  being  on 
school  property,  then  you're  going  to 
have  to — " 

"Dude,"  Griffin  said,  mad,  trying  to 
make  it  a  slur.  "I  need  to  see  these 
rockets."  Then  he  pushed  it.  "I'm 
speaking  in  Miss  Kelly  McKenzie's  class 
later.  Do  you  know  Miss  McKenzie?" 


"Yes,  1  do,  Mr.  C  Jriffin.  Leave  you 
right  here.  Let's  go  out  and  talk  tol 

Now  Griffin's  chest  burned  ag; 
He  was  angry  but  controlling  it. 
followed  the  guard  through  the 
gale  and  onto  the  running  track  t' 
circled  the  field.  Ahead  he  saw  J 
drew  step  through  the  kids  with 
orange  rocket  and  place  it  on 
launch  platform.  As  he  and  Saw 
stepped  onto  the  lush  grass,  he  cc  -r 
hear  rhe  students  chant  the  cot  if 
down,  "Eight . . .  seven  ...  six  . .  ."§ 
McKenzie  had  seen  them  approa  d 
ing  now,  and  Gnlhn  saw  her  tilt 
head  and  walk  toward  them.  Now 
could  see  her  face,  the  smile,  and  w 
could  he  do  hut  wave?  She  drop 
the  clipboard.  Griffin  knew  she 
going  to  run  to  him.  With  a  sharp! 
Andrew's  rocket  slipped  straight  i 
the  blue,  up  two  hundred  yards, 
(  iriffin  heard  the  children  scream  to 
knowledge  rhe  vicrory.  Even  Saw  f 
looked  up.  Now  if  the  parachute,  si\ : 
as  it  was,  would  only  appear. 
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REVIEWS 


EW  BOOKS 

John  Leonard 


s  Rebecca  Solnit  tells  it  in  RIV- 
ER  OF  SHADOWS:  EAD- 
WEARD  MUYB RIDGE  AND 
:  TECHNOLOGICAL  WILD  WEST 
cing,  $25.95),  every  nineteenth- 
xiry  robber  baron  had  his  own  court 
tographer.  What  made  railroad  ty- 
ci  Leland  Stanford  different  from 
baronial  brethren  was  that  he 
n't  interested  in  snapshots  of  the 
ily  hearth  or  the  garden  toad.  Stan- 
I  wanted  his  shutterbug,  Edward 
ybridge,  to  take  pictures  of  his 
;es.  He  owned  800  of  them,  most- 
\i  racing.  The  more  one  knew  about 
ies  in  motion,  the  better  one  might 
i  or  breed  them  to  go  faster.  For  in- 
Lce,  were  all  four  legs  of  a  trotter 
r  off  the  ground  at  the  same  time? 
n  the  ingenious  experiments  that 
ilted  in  his  1872  series  of  equestri- 
ihotographs,  Muybridge  was  able  to 
ver  yes.  After  which,  we  were  all  of 
p  in  the  air. 

^e  learn  a  little  something  about 
iford  here,  "governor,  senator,  thief 
a  grand  scale,"  who,  with  a  silver 


sons  still  not  clear,  tried  to 
cheat  Muybridge  out  of 
his  proper  credit  for  in- 
venting motion-studies 
photography;  and  who, 
upon  the  death  of  his 
only  child,  established  the 
university  that  bears  his 
name  as  a  place  to  put  his 
grief.  We  learn  a  lot  more 
about  Muybridge,  an 
English  emigrant  who 
warmed  up  as  a  bird-watcher  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  as  a  sales- 
man of  books  and  wolfhound  puppies 
in  gold-rush  San  Francisco  before  sus- 
taining head  injuries  in  a  Texas  stage- 
coach crash  that  seemed  somehow  to 
jump-start  his  very  tricky  brain. 

After  sitting  out  the  Civil  War  in 
Europe,  Muybridge  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia to  set  up  shop  as  a  landscape 
photographer  (Yosemite,  Alaska, 
Guatemala),  then  branched  out  to  cov- 
er the  Indian  wars.  Just  as  with  the 
railroad  we  began  to  move  faster  than 
nature,  so  with  photography  we 


Igehammer,  personally  drove  in  the 
ibolic  golden  spike  completing  the 
ascontinental  railroad;  who,  for  rea- 


learned  to  see  faster,  to  spy  what  had 
been  blurred  in  time.  Muybridge,  "with 
his  addled  brain,  his  furtive  heart,  his 


boundless  ambition,  his  tangled  beard, 
his  incomparable  eye,"  proceeded  from 
horses  to  gymnasts  to  nudes.  And  what 
he  discovered — playing  with  his  shut- 
ters, film  speeds,  and  panoramas,  cre- 
ating "successive  images  that  ...  re- 
constituted a  whole  cycle  of  motion" 
and  reanimating  "these  images  as  a 
moving  picture" — dazzled  the  disparate 
likes  of  Thomas  Edison,  Edgar  Degas, 
and  the  physiologist  Etienne-Jules 
Marey.  More  recently  he  has  shown 
up  in  a  Philip  Glass  opera,  The  Pho- 
tographer. He  is  also,  of  course,  con- 
sidered t(  i  he  hoth  godfather  and  earth 
mother  of  the  movies. 

Did  I  mention  that  he  murdered  his 
wife's  lover  and  got  off  on  an  insanity 
plea?  Solnit  nods  at  the  case  on  her 
fleet-footed  way  to  larger  meanings. 
Like  a  Mike  Davis,  Marshall  Berman, 
or  Simon  Schama,  she  is  a  cultural  his- 
torian in  the  desert-rnystic  mode,  trail- 
ing ideas  like  swarms  of  butterflies  and 
bees.  She  wants  us  to  think  about  the 
nineteenth  century  as  an  "annihila- 
tion of  time  and  space,"  as  specifically 
noted  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and  Karl  Marx.  And 
about  cinema  as  "a  hybrid  of  railroad 


tration  of  Eadweard  Muybridge  hy  Waller  Wilson,  1889  0CORBIS;  Photograph 
:s  by  Eadweard  Muybridge,  circa  1875  ©  Hulton-Deutsch  Collection/CORBIS 
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and  photography."  And  about  Stan- 
ford (Leland  and  the  university)  as  the 
sponsor — ,1  sort  of 
psychic  Paddy 
War  hue  ks  —  of 
hoth  Hollywood 
(via  Muyhridge) 
and  the  Silicon 
Valley  (tor  where 
do  you  think 
Hewlett,  Packard, 
Yahoo!  and  Net- 
scape all  went  to 
college?),  thus  in- 
venting California 
as  a  postmodern 
state  of  mind,  "the 
center  of  displace- 
ment, distraction, 
and  a  kind  of  tran- 
scendental disem- 
hodiment."  Well, 
maybe. 

Quite  as  it  Ken 
Kalfus  had  been 

reading  Rebecca  Solnir,  we  open  the 
first  page  of  his  first  novel,  TH  E  COM- 
MISSAR1AT  OF  ENLIGHTENMENT 
(Ecco,  $24-95)  and  find  ourselves  in 
iln.  he. id  i  'l  ,i  yi  iiing  >.  inemati  grapl  let 
who  has  just  arrived  at  a  train  station 
in  provincial  Russia  in  1910.  He  is 
there  to  record  for  Pathe  News  the 
passing  of  Russia's  greatest  writer,  who 
has  fled  his  wife  to  become  a  photo  op- 
portunity, a  media  event.  The  young 
cinematographer  finds  himself  thrust 
into  the  company  of  a  corrupt  British 
journalist  who  wants  to  trademark  Tol- 
st<  >y's  death,  a  creepy  medical  professor 
who  longs  to  embalm  him,  at  least  three 
excitable  revolutionaries  who  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Stalin,  Lenin, 
and  Krupskaya,  and  the  usual  compo- 
nent ot  "peasants  frozen  in  time,  lean- 
ing away  from  their  cans,  against  the  di- 
rection of  history." 

It  takes  halt  the  novel  tor  Tolstoy 
to  die,  after  which  hoth  Russia  and  the 
cinematographer  will  change  their 
names.  The  latter  becomes  a  commis- 
sar of  culture,  making  agitprop  films 
for  the  Soviet  masses — in  N19,  during 
the  civil  war;  in  192  1,  when  the  Kron- 
stadt  sailors  mutiny;  and  in  1924,  for 
the  death  of  Lenin.  It  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise to  learn  that  his  camera  is  work- 
ing for  Stalin  as  well  as  tor  the  Com- 
missariat of  Enlightenment;  that  Lenin 
will  he  embalmed  by  the  same  creepy 


professor  who  pounced  on  Tolstoy;  and 
that  Kalfus  is  exploring  related  notions 
ot  cinema  as  de- 
ceit, propaganda 
as  pornography, 
and  the  "tumbling 
quanta  of  light"  in 
a  movie  house  as 
the  modem  equiv- 
alent of  iconosta- 
sis:  "This  was  how 
to  do  it:  either 
starve  the  masses 
ot  meaning  or  ex- 
pose them  to  so 
much  thai  th<  mini 
of  it  would  he  un- 
intelligible." 

What  should 
surprise  us,  unless 
we  already  knew 
that  Kalfus  lived 
for  a  while  in  Rus- 
sia and  is  fluent  in 
the  language,  is 
how  wonderfully  steeped  his  novel  is  in 
the  great  literature  that  made  it  imag- 
inable. Here  some  Bely,  there  some 
Bulgakov,  and,  in  the  attic  or  a  cellar, 
Babel  with  his  hoots  and  whip.  If  Kalfus 
is  perhaps  a  little  too  contemptuous  of 
the  Bolsheviks,  well,  he  is  mourning 
the  murder  of  a  culture.  As  Mandelstam 
wrote  of  Stalin  in  1933:  "He  rolls  the  ex- 
ecutions on  his  tongue  like  berries. /He 
wishes  he  eould  hug  them  like  big  friends 
from  home  " 

Michael  Pye,  as  readers  of  The 
Drowning  Room  have  reason  to  know, 
is  always  more  ambiguous  about  what 
history  pretends  to  mean.  His  new  nov- 
el, THE  PIECES  FROM  BERLIN 
(Knopf,  $24),  also  spends  some  awful 
time  at  the  movies — in  this  case  a  film 
studio  outside  Berlin  in  the  last  days  of 
World  War  II,  where  Lucia  Miiller- 
Rossi  more  or  less  plunges  from  her 
camera  perch  into  a  great  scenery  drum 
that  spins  to  mimic  a  palace  or  a  gar- 
den: The  camera  is  flying  and  so  is  Lu- 
cia into  terror.  She's  not  a  nice  person, 
this  Lucia,  the  daughter  ot  an  Italian 
hanker,  the  wife  of  a  Swiss  accoun- 
tant, the  good-time  girl  of  Embassy 
Row  who  will  kindly  store  the  paint- 
ings, jewelry,  and  furniture  of  her 
frightened  Jewish  friends,  then  some- 
how see  that  the  whereabouts  of  those 
friends  become  known  to  the  Gestapo, 
and  finally — after  the  zoo  is  bombed 


and  there  are  snakes  in  the  hedgy] 
tigers  in  the  cake — truck  this 
along  with  her  befuddled  your| 
Nicholas,  ai  i  >  >ss  the  horde 
Switzerland,  where  she  will  c 
smart  Zurich  shop  and  make 
profit  for  the  next  fifty  years. 

Although  inspired  by  the  tn! 
ry  ot  the  morally  bankrupt  An 
Schwegler-Torre,  who  behaveui 
pretty  much  this  same  depravj 
difference,  The  Pieces  from  Ber.\ 
vents  everybody  else  from  sdj 
and  is  finally  concerned  not  so* 
with  historical  detail  as  with  d' 
of  complicity,  statutes  of  limit/ 
and  how  much  we  really  want| 
member  the  past.  There  are 
ot  Bruce  (  'hat  win's  (  c  to< 
fetishism  and  licentiousness 
lecting  objects,  the  smut  of 
ship  and  ogling. 

This  is  a  novel  of  facades — li 
film-studio  drum;  like  Lucia's 
shop  full  of  marquetry  and  ormo 
Zurich  itself  ,  "this  polite  city . . . 
straction  .  .  .  streets  like  the  ic| 
streets,  not  specific,  not  dirtie< 
full  of  particular  and  demanding 
and  landscapes  hanging  like  posjj 
at  the  end  of  those  streets."  It 
age  of  facades  as  well,  as  one 
cia's  victims  tries  to  explain  to  L) 
furious  granddaughter: 

"I  sometimes  think  .  .  .  you  ha' 
much  respect  tor  the  Nazis.  Their 
were  enormous.  They  were  the  fii ! 
ly  modern  killers  and  thieves. I 
staged  gigantic  shows.  But  they  wd 
small-time  criminals,  all  the  samel 
tectum  racket  on  a  conrinentall 
They  had  no  great  vision,  only  cj 
searchlights  and  Teutonic  giants  ; 
that  rubbish.  Even  the  Holocaust! 
failure  of  imagination.  They  col 
imagine  their  new  world  for  themj 
so  they  had  to  make  it  new  by 
away  some  defining  fact  about  t( 
world." 


What  a  very  grim  fairy  tale  it  is 
the  snow  comes  down  on  Nic 
while  his  mother  listens  to  Wai< 
Tannhauser.  Only  superior  fictioill 
take  us  here,  a  river  of  shadows  < 
complicating  than  any  film.  Awl 
she  is,  Lucia  says  something  t< 
granddaughter  that  I  have  never  Iji 
in  California:  "I  hope  you  can 
your  morals.  I  always  had  the  mo 
could  afford." 
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Poster  for  the  dim  Turksib,  Russia,  1929,  hy  Georgii  and  V( 
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YS  WHO  WORKED  ON 
IE  MOVIE 

traits  of  Hollywood's  anonymous  craftsmen 
\ohn  Gregory  Dunne 


;ed  in  this  essay: 

jnversations:  Walter  Murch  and  the  Art  of  Editing  Film,  by  Michael  Ondaatje. 
pf,  2002.  384  pages.  $35. 


\  yhat  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 
called  the  "private  gram- 
mar" of  film  is  so  private 
little  understood  that  it  might 
well  be  written  in  Urdu.  At 
id  of  every  movie  there  is  an 
|ss  crawl  of  credits  that  some- 
seems  longer  (and  more  inter- 
)  than  the  picture  just  seen — 
200-plus  names.  Outside  the 
:ss,  no  one  really  knows  what 
of  these  people  do;  after  more 
:hree  decades  of  writing  scripts, 
still  not  certain  whether  the 
wy  works  for  the  gaffer  or  the 
Critics  talk  a  good  game  about 
s  a  collaborative  art,  but  gener- 


have  mined  the  Hannibal  Lecter 
franchise  with  great  skill,  enormous 
success,  and,  in  Demme's  case,  many 
awards,  the  latest  Lecter  incarnation, 
Red  Dragon,  becomes  "A  Brett  Rat- 
ner  Film."  This  is  Ratner's  best  cre- 
dit since  his  bio  entry  on  The  Inter- 
net Movie  Database:  "Ratner  grew 
up  in  Miami  Beach,  the  only  child  of 
a  famous  Jewish  socialite  mother.  .  .  . 
He  lives  in  a  $3.6  M  house  in  Bever- 
ly Hills,  and  has  four  assistants." 

A  director  is  seen  as  Napoleon,  the 
Sri  Lankan  novelist  and  poet  Michael 
Ondaatje  writes  in  The  Conversations: 
Walter  Murch  and  the  Art  of  Editing 
Film,  a  figure  who  is  "sweepingly  cred- 


ness,  however  little  known  outside  it, 
and  are  in  no  small  way  responsible 
for  the  look,  sound,  and  texture  of  the 
pictures  on  which  they  work.  Any  di- 
rector would  be  well  served  marching 
into  a  shoot  with  Walter  Murch  as 
one  of  his  marshals,  as  he  would  be 
with  the  cameraman  Conrad  L.  Hall, 
and  would  have  been  with  Richard 
Sylbert,  the  production  designer,  who 
died  last  spring  at  seventy- three,  still 
too  young.  Among  them  they  won 
seven  Academy  Awards  (three  for 
Murch,  two  each  for  Hall  and  Syl- 
bert), and  they  worked  with  most  of 
the  signature  directors  of  the  last  half- 
century — John  Huston,  John 
Frankenheimer,  Roman  Polanski, 
Francis  Ford  Coppola,  George  Roy 
Hill,  Sidney  Lumet,  Mike  Nichols, 
Hal  Ashby,  Anthony  Minghella, 
George  Lucas,  Elia  Kazan,  Richard 
Brooks,  Warren  Beatty,  John 
Schlesinger.  And  on  and  on.  Their  as- 
tonishing list  of  credits  could  be  a  his- 
tory of  the  movies  since  the  1950s:  Fat 
City,  The  Manchurian  Candidate,  Chi- 
natown, the  Godfather  trilogy,  Butch 
Cassidy  and  the  Sundance  Kid,  The 
Pawnbroker ,  The  Graduate,  Shampoo, 
The  English  Patient,  American  Graffiti, 
Baby  Doll,  In  Cold  Blood,  Reds,  The 
Day  of  the  Locust.  Among  others. 

The  questions  remain:  How  does  a 
film  editor  edit  or  a  sound  editor 
(which  is  how  Murch  began  in  the 


J  hey  buy  into  the  cult  of  the  di- 
r,  which  suits  directors  just  fine. 
i  though  Michael  Mann, 
ban  Demme,  and  Ridley  Scott 


jregory  Dunne  is  the  author  of  eleven 
,  the  most  recent  of  which  is  Monster: 
§  Off  the  Big  Screen.  His  new  novel 
'.  published  by  Knopf  next  year. 


ited  with  responsibility  for  story,  de- 
sign, dramatic  tension,  taste,  and  even 
weather."  But,  Ondaatje  adds  slyly, 
"Even  Napoleon  needed  his  mar- 
shals." Many  of  these  marshals  of 
film — the  editors,  the  cameramen,  the 
production  designers,  the  sound  edi- 
tors, the  costume  designers,  the  com- 
posers— are  legends  within  the  busi- 


business  and  what  he  now  does  in 
conjunction  with  his  film  editing) 
create  and  mix  sound?  How  does  a 
cameraman  light  to  get  the  best  visu- 
al effect?  What  exactly  constitutes 
production  design,  and  how  is  it 
achieved?  Perhaps  most  importantly, 
what  is  the  relationship  between  the 
marshals  and  their  emperor  direc- 


k  om  Apocalypse  Now,  1 979  ©  The  Kobal  Collection/Zoetrope/United  Artists;  The  Graduate ,  1967©The  Kobal 
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tors,  many  of  whom  do  not  remove 
their  epaulets  even  in  their  sleep.' 

Ondaatje,  who  has  lived  in 
Canada  tor  forty  years,  met 
Murch  during  the  shooting 
ot  his  novel  The  English  Patient,  and 
Murch  became  not  just  his  instruc- 
tor in  movie  grammar  but  his  friend 
as  well,  one  who  is,  in  Ondaatje's 
words,  "a  true  oddity  in  the  world  of 
him,"  "a  genuine  Renaissance  man." 
Murch  is  the  son  ot  a  painter.  He  has 
translated  the  Italian  prose  of  Curzio 
Malaparte  into  English  poetry,  has  a 
collection  of  odd  tacts  at  the  tip  of 
his  tongue  (the  moon  is  238,713  miles 
away  from  Earth),  and  has  cam- 
paigned to  revive  discredited  theo- 
ries of  eighteenth-century  astrono- 
my. He  plays  "the  music  of  the 
spheres"  on  the  piano,  based  on  the 
distance  ot  the  planets  from  one  an- 
other and  translated  by  him  into  mu- 
sical chords.  It  is  Murch's  editing  of 
film  that  most  absorbs  Ondaatje: 
"How  to  eliminate  that  slightly  supe- 
rior tone  that  has  emerged  in  the  cen- 
tral character,  how  to  avoid  a  series  of 
plot  bottlenecks  later,  how  to  influ- 
ence or  'save'  a  scene  in  the  fifty-third 
minute  ot  the  film  by  doing  some- 
thing very  small  in  the  seventh.  .  .  . 
How,  even,  to  disguise  the  fact  that  an 
essential  scene  was  never  shot." 


PICTURE 

START 


What  Murch  does,  Ondaatje 
writes,  is  to  move  "the  bones  or  ar- 
teries of  a  scene,  relocating  them  so 
they  will  alter  the  look  of  the  fea- 
tures above  the  skin."  In  The  English 
Patient,  a  major  in  German  intelli- 
gence threatens  to  amputate  the 
thumbs  of  a  prisoner  played  by 
Willem  Dafoe  it  he  does  nor  give  up 
the  information  the  officer  is  seek- 
ing. "Don't  cut  me,"  Dafoe  says  casu- 


ally. Murch  found  a  later  take  in 
which  Dafoe's  voice  quavers  with 
fright  when  he  says,  "Don't  cut  me." 
He  kept  the  first  matter-of-fact  line 
reading,  cut  away  for  a  moment, 
then  dropped  in  the  second  and 
eliminated  all  the  sound.  When  the 
line  is  repeated,  as  it  was  not  in  the 
script,  followed  by  the  bleed  into  si- 
lence, the  viewer  feels  the  immedia- 
cy of  Dafoe's  overpowering  terror. 

The  silence  in  this  scene  is  a 
hugely  powerful  sound  effect.  At 
USC'  film  school,  sound  was  Murch's 
field,  and  he  has  built  on  that  aca- 
demic knowledge  ever  since.  A  di- 
rector who  has  never  worked  with 
him  told  me  recently  that  what 
Murch  has  done  with  sound  is  like 
the  jump  from  Newtonian  physics  to 
quantum  physics.  Murch  remembers 
Roman  Polanski  talking  passionately 
to  a  class  about  "celebrating  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  sound  itself."  The 
example  Polanski  used,  Murch  re- 
calls, "was  the  drip  of  a  faucet  and 
what  that  tells  you  about  a  person, 
about  the  apartment  they  live  in, 
about  their  relationship  to  many 
other  things."  In  The  Godfather , 
when  Michael  Corleone  murders  the 
two  men  in  an  Italian  restaurant  in 
the  Bronx,  the  background  noise  is 
the  earsplitting  screech  of  an  elevat- 
ed subway.  Neither  the  train  nor  the 
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Kay.  Other  than  the  score,  the 
closing  is  the  last  sound 
movie,  and  Murch  tested  a  nut 
of  doors  to  get  the  proper  ka- 
that  would  signify  that  the  clo 
door  effectively  shut  Kay  out  ot 
husband's  life. 

Editing — sound  and  film — use1 
be  much  more  primitive,  like  sui 
without  anesthesia.  Years  ago, 
studio  cutter  told  me  that  in 
War  II  movies,  the  Japs  (neve 
Japanese)  always  flew  from  the  lefn 
of  the  screen  to  the  right,  whil< 
Americans  shot  at  them  from  ri; 
left.  "We've  got  to  be  careful  to 
that  guy  in  Chicago  know  that 
ever  he  sees  a  plane  flying  from  l 
right,  he's  seeing  a  Jap  plane,"  th 
ter  said.  In  the  first  movie  Murchj 
ed,  Francis  Coppola's  1974  filrr* 
Conversation,  he  discovered  that 
actors,  in  this  case  Gene  Hackma 
stinctively  blink  where  the  cutter  i  -* 
naturally  make  his  cut.  "Blmk- 
says,  "are  the  equivalent  of  m 
punctuation  marks — commas,  pe 
semi-colons."  Lesser  actors,  on  th 
er  hand,  tend  to  blink  at  the  v 
time;  they  are  worried  about  ce( 
placement  or  what  the  director  tl 
or  they  are  trying  to  remember  si  ft' 
Murch  has  since  refined  this  rl 
When  he  was  editing  The  Talente- 
Ripley  for  Minghella,  he  founci 


tracks  are  ever  established,  but  the 
noise  is  accepted  because  the  scene 
takes  place  in  a  neighborhood  where 
subways  run.  It  is  also  abnormally 
loud,  as  if  the  camera  were  lying  on 
the  track  itself,  so  that  it  becomes  ,i 
metaphorical  counterpoint  to  the 
murders  happening  on-screen.  At 
the  end  ot  The  Godfather ,  one  of 
Michael  Corleone's  soldiers  closes 
the  office  door  on  Michael's  wife, 


"statistically,  a  blink  will  most 
happen  when  the  actor  is  spea 
nonvocalized  consonant.  I  think  t 
called  fricative  consonants:  an 
/,  th,  but  not  d(uh) — d  has  a  vocal 
ponent  to  it."  Murch  picks  up  u| 
scious  signals  from  actors  that 
important  to  him  as  a  broken  t 
the  forest  is  to  a  hunter.  "Some 
might  turn  their  head  to  the  left  t 
they  say  the  word  'but,'"  Mure! 
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tj  k  seven  times  a  minute  when 
M  hinking  hard."  A  bad  line  read- 
is  ten  useful.  "There  are  a  num- 
J  mes  that  I've  used  shots  of  ac- 
I  ing  to  remember  their  lines," 
:l  Ondaatje.  "They  are  embar- 
ii  hey're  confused,  they  hope  they 
di per  the  line,  and  you  can  see  all 
mm  their  face.  In  a  certain  con- 
J  at's  absolutely  the  wrong  thing 
si|  Jut  placed  in  a  different  context, 
li  e  wonderful  and  magical." 
J  learning  experience,  working  on 
Ja's  The  Conversation  (the  title  of 
Mrje's  book  is,  of  course,  a  play 
m\ movie  title)  could  not  be  irn- 
41  on.  Because  Coppola  ran  out 
»ey,  some  fifteen  pages  of  script 
■1  (or  about  ten  minutes  of  screen 
■'ere  never  filmed — connective 
b  hment  shots  in  the  San  Fran- 
Jncations,  some  scenes,  camera 
m  a  chase  sequence  on  electric 
»  )ne  way  that  Murch  was  able  to 

■  isate  for  the  unshot  film  was  by 
liizing  on  Coppola's  belief  that 

■  :ers  in  movies  tend  to  change 
1  othes  more  often  than  people  do 
H  life.  "In  film  there's  a  costume 
■pent  interested  in  showing  what 
r(o,"  Murch  says,  "so  on  the  small- 
■etext  characters  will  change 
i ."  The  problem,  in  many  movies, 
1  frequent  wardrobe  changes  lock 
iikers  into  a  more  rigid  scene 
Ire.  In  The  Conversation,  Harry 

:he  character  played  by  Hack- 
/  rarely  out  of  a  cheap  transpar- 
istic  raincoat,  which  allowed 
to  move  scenes  around  out  of  se- 
:.  Invention  was  the  order  of  the 
the  script,  the  electric-bus  chase 
ectly  to  a  realistic  dialogue  and 
ene  in  a  park.  The  way  Murch 
>ppola  saved  the  park  scene  with- 
lead-in  was  to  make  it  a  dream 
it's.  "When  you  have  restricted 
al,"  Murch  says,  "you're  going 
I  e  to  restructure  things  from  the 
jil  intent,  with  sometimes  felici- 
l  ixtapositions." 

i  ry  film  presents  a  unique  set  of 
;  ms.  On  Apocalypse  Now,  one  of 
I  igest  problems  (figuratively  and 
I  ically)  was  Marlon  Brando.  He 
i  mammoth  deal  that  stipulated  a 
f  wo-week  time  frame,  and  he  re- 
!  o  give  Coppola  a  break  on  either 
1 3ney  or  the  time.  After  his  anival 
] ;  Philippines  location,  Brando 


spent  his  first  week  arguing  with  the 
director  about  the  script;  the  produc- 
tion was  shut  down,  which  meant  that 
his  scenes  had  to  be  done  in  half  the 
time  allotted.  "He  was  heavier  than  he 
said  he  would  be,"  Murch  says  dis- 
creetly, "and  therefore  couldn't  rea- 
sonably do  what  his  part  called  for." 
Not  only  was  Brando  the  size  of  a  tank 
but  he  seemed  not  to  have  read  Joseph 
Conrad's  Heart  of  Darkness,  on  which 
Apocalypse  Now  is  loosely  based.  He 
hated  the  name  Kurtz  and  had  insisted 
that  his  character's  name  be  changed  to 
Colonel  Leighley,  since  it  was  his  con- 
tention that  army  officers  had  flowery 
southern  names.  (The  southern  officer 
he  played  in  the  film  made  from  Car- 
son McCullers's  Reflections  in  a  Golden 
Eye  was  Major  Weldon  Penderton.) 
Coppola  had  acquiesced  to  the  name 
change,  and  shot  a  number  of  scenes  in 
which  other  characters  refened  to  Kurtz 
as  Colonel  Leighley.  Then,  in  the 
Philippines,  Brando  read  Conrad's  nov- 
el and  demanded  that  his  character  be 
called  Kurtz,  as  it  was  in  the  book.  This 
meant  that  it  was  necessary  to  rerecord 
all  the  previous  scenes  in  which  char- 
acters talked  about  Colonel  Leighley 
and  the  reasons  it  was  necessary  to  ter- 
minate him  with  extreme  prejudice. 
"The  actors'  mouths  are  saying  'Colonel 
Leighley,'"  Murch  says,  "but  in  fact  we 
hear  them  saying  'Colonel  Kurtz.'" 

Murch  rarely  visits  a  set  during 
shooting  because  there  are  too  many 
extraneous  factors:  "How  cold  it  was 
when  the  scene  was  shot;  who  was  mad 
at  whom;  who  is  in  love  with  whom; 
how  quickly  something  was  done;  what 
was  standing  just  to  the  left  of  the 
frame."  He  wishes  to  have  as  little  in- 
terplay with  actors  as  possible.  "I  try 
never  ...  to  see  the  actors  out  of  cos- 
tume or  out  of  character,"  he  says.  "I 
only  want  to  see  what  there  is  on  the 
screen.  Ultimately,  that's  all  the  audi- 
ence is  ever  going  to  see.  .  .  .  You  are 
studying  them  the  way  a  sculptor  stud- 
ies a  piece  of  marble  before  deciding  ti  > 
chisel  it — here.  So  I  have  to  know  all 
the  hidden  veins  and  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  rock  that  I'm  work- 
ing with,  in  order  to  know  where  best 
to  put  the  chisel."  He  watches  actors 
over  and  over  in  take  after  take,  for- 
ward and  backward,  at  twenty-four 
frames  a  second  and  forty-eight  frames 
a  second,  yet  meeting  them  in  the 


flesh,  after  the  end  of  a  shoot,  is  dis- 
concerting. "For  the  most  part,  they 
have  no  idea  who  I  am,"  he  says.  "I'm 
just  a  person  who  worked  on  the  film. 
.  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  them 
better  than  anyone!" 

alter  Murch  edits  film;  that 
film  is  shot  by  a  cameraman, 
who  lights  the  set  and  or- 
chestrates the  camera  movements.  In 
this  field,  Conrad  Hall  has  few  equals 
and  no  superiors.  I  have  known  him 
since  the  late  sixties;  he  was  a  neigh- 
bor when  my  wife  and  I  lived  in  Mal- 
ibu.  His  father  was  James  Norman  Hall, 
who,  with  Charles  Nordhoff,  wrote 
Mutiny  on  the  Bounty.  Conrad  was  born 
in  Tahiti  and  has  a  house  there  on  an 
island  off  Papeete,  where  he  spends  a 
part  of  every  year.  Like  every  DP  (di- 
rector of  photography)  I  have  ever 
known,  Conrad  wanted  to  direct.  Years 
ago  he  and  his  then  companion,  the 
actress  Katharine  Ross,  secured  the 
film  rights  to  William  Faulkner's  nov- 
el The  Wild  Palms ,  that  desperate  tale 
of  love  gone  disastrously  awry  in  the 
Depression  South.  Conrad  would  di- 
rect, and  Katharine  would  play  the 
lead,  Charlotte  Rittenmeyer,  who  dies 
after  a  bungled  abortion.  Together  they 
had  written  the  screenplay,  and  they 
asked  us  to  read  it.  I  confess  that  we 
were  uneasy  about  the  request — it 
seemed  a  vanity  project — but  the  script 
remains  one  of  the  two  best  I  have 
ever  read  (the  other  was  Francis  Cop- 
pola's adaptation  of  The  Great  Gatsby, 
which  as  a  film,  not  directed  by  Cop- 
pola, became  a  miscast,  lumbering 
mess).  Over  the  years,  Conrad  has  tak- 
en DP  jobs  that  he  did  not  especially 
wish  to  do  because  a  producer  or  stu- 
dio held  out  the  carrot  that  if  he  did 
the  gig,  The  Wild  Palms,  with  Hall  di- 
recting, would  get  the  highest  consid- 
eration. Hollywood  promises.  From 
1977  to  1988,  sick  of  Hollywood  and 
still  unable  to  get  The  Wild  Palms  off 
the  ground,  he  shot  only  commercials 
with  his  old  friend,  the  equally  great 
cameraman  Haskell  Wexler  (himself  a 
two-time  Oscar  winner,  for  his  work  on 
Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf?  with 
Mike  Nichols  directing,  and  on  Hal 
Ashby's  Bound  for  Glory). 

Last  September,  Connie  came  to 
New  York  to  conduct  a  master  class 
in  cinematography  at  the  American 
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Museum  of  the  Moving  Image  in 
Queens.  The  four  pictures  he  had  cho- 
sen to  show  were  Day  of  the  Locust . 
which  he  shot  tor  John  Schlesinger;  Li 
Cold  Blood,  tor  Richard  Brooks;  Search- 
ing for  Bobby  Fisher,  tor  Steven  Zail- 
lian;  and  Fat  City,  tor  John  Huston. 
He  introduced  each  film  and  after- 
ward underwent  an  extensive  QckA. 
Conrad  is  now  seventy-six,  and  with 
a  certain  rue  told  my  wife  and  me, 
"I've  reached  the  age  where  I  get  life- 
time achievement  awards."  Last  year 
he  did  Road  to  Perdition  for  Sam 
Mendes,  one  of  the  tew  directors  tor 
whom  he  will  drag  himself  hack  from 
Tahiti,  and  the  studio  is  touting  him 
for  another  Oscar.  (His  first,  in  1969, 
was  for  Butch  Cassidy,  with  George 
Hill  directing,  and  thirty  years  later,  in 
1999,  he  won  again  tor  Mendes's 
American  Beauty.)  "I  wouldn't  mind  a 
third,"  he  said  matter-of-factly. 

On  a  Sunday  afternoon,  1  went  to  a 
screening  of  Fat  City.  Conrad  sat  on 
stage,  wearing  sandals,  a  jacket,  and  a 
T-shirt.  The  heard  he  has  worn  tor  as 
long  as  I  have  known  him  was  neatly 
trimmed,  his  hair  combed  forward. 
What  struck  me  immediately  was  how 
simultaneously  direct  and  offhand  he 
was.  He  refers  to  a  movie  he  is  work- 
ing on  as  "the  show,"  and,  like  all  the 
great  film  technicians,  he  has  an  arti- 
san's pride  in  the  work:  there's  nut 
that  much  mystery  to  movie  lighting; 
it's  a  joh;  a  joh  not  well  done  is  a  job 
not  wotth  doing.  "Overexposing  is  a 
technique,  just  like  underexposing  is  a 
technique,"  he  once  told  an  inter- 
viewer. "It's  another  tool,  that's  all." 

Fat  City  was  adapted  from 
Leonard  Gardner's  novel  about 
a  down-and-out  prizefighter,  a 
has-heen  who  never  was,  played  hy 
Stacy  Keach.  He  lives  in  a  flophouse  in 
Stockton,  California,  and  befriends  a 
young  man  (Jeff  Bridges)  who  deludes 
himself  that  the  ring  offers  salvation 
from  the  hackhreaking  stoop  labor  in 
the  fields,  which  is  his  only  other  op- 
portunity. The  picture,  both  exteriors 
and  interiors,  was  shot  entirely  in 
Stockton,  where  the  summer  heat  is  re- 
lentless (with  midday  temperatures 
regularly  over  a  hundred  degrees)  and 
the  sun  cruel  and  punishing.  It  is  the 
kind  of  sun  that  blinds  you  when  you 
come  from  the  outside  into  a  dark  in- 


tenor  so  that  the  eyes  take  several  sec- 
onds to  adjust;  it  was  (his  effect  that 
Conrad  sought  to  duplicate.  "I  want- 
ed to  torture  the  film,  bleach  the  col- 
or out,"  he  said  in  Queens,  "and  so  I 
overexposed  it  three  or  tour  stops." 
Whenever  possible,  he  used  natural 
light,  not  bumping  it  with  the  kind  of 
candlepower  he  would  use  in  a  con- 
trolled soundstage  environment.  "If  I 
saw  the  light  was  perfect,"  he  said,  "I 
tried  to  be  naturalistic."  Needless  to 
say,  the  studio  complained  that  the 
lighting  was  too  dark.  Another  prob- 
lem was  that  a  freeway  was  being  built 
through  skid  row  in  Stockton.  Every 
day  the  redevelopment  demolished 
dozens  of  buildings,  so  that  pickup 
dints  were  dltlu  nil  ti  '  'jet.  "It  we  shut 
a  gas  station  one  day,"  he  said,  "boom, 
it  was  gone  the  next  day." 

Fat  City's  boxing  background  was 
particularly  appealing  to  Huston, 
who  had  been  a  fighter  in  his  youth, 
as  Gardner,  who  also  wrote  the 
screenplay,  had  been.  Huston  saw 
the  picture,  Conrad  told  the  audi- 
ence, as  a  story  about  life  going  down 
the  drain  before  you  had  a  chance  to 
put  in  the  plug.  To  this  end,  he  sent 
Hall  out  before  the  start  of  principal 
photography  to  shoot  documentary 
footage  tor  the  credit  sequence.  Con- 
rad put  a  camper  top  in  the  bed  of  a 
pickup  truck,  with  a  camera  and  a 
zoom  lens  inside,  and  tor  three  days 
he  cruised  around  Stockton's  skid 
row.  Shooting  out  of  the  camper's 
windows,  using  only  natural  lighting, 
he  filmed  derelicts,  drunks,  the  lone- 
ly, and  the  defeated  as  they  congre- 
gated outside  missions,  bars,  barber- 
shops, seedy  hotels,  and  evangelical 
churches,  nowhere  people  with 
nowhere  to  go  and  in  no  hurry  to  get 
there.  When  Huston  showed  the  first 
day's  rushes  to  the  actors,  he  includ- 
ed Conrad's  documentary  footage 
along  with  the  dialogue  scenes.  The 
actors  immediately  grasped  that  their 
own  acting  was  too  florid,  too  fast- 
paced,  for  the  marginalized  rejects 
they  were  playing.  "They  saw  how 
much  they  overacted,"  Conrad  told 
an  interviewer  in  Masters  oj  Light: 
Conversations  with  Contemporary  Cin- 
ematographers .  "And  they  could  see- 
that  in  that  environment." 

The  credit  sequence — which  in 
the  finished  film  was  edited  into  a 


hop 
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titty-second  montage — dissolvl 
the  street  into  the  cramped  1 
where  Keach,  as  the  retired  I 
Tully,  is  lying  on  a  bed  in  his 
w e  ii  ind  a  ratty  polo  shirt, 
eyes  contemplating  the  deae 
day  ahead.  The  room  was  an 
location,  tiny  and  blistering 
There  was  a  window  and,  outs 
window,  a  small  balcony, 
reaches  tor  a  cigarette  on  his  tj 
table,  crumples  the  empty  pa 
throws  it  away,  and  then  se 
under  his  pillow  and  among  thl 
azines  strewn  around  the  bed 
match.  He  swings  around,  sits 
edge  of  the  bed,  gels  up,  am 
two  steps  across  the  room  to  tr 
and  the  chair,  where  his  trous 
hanging.  There  are  no  mate 
the  pants.  He  walks  to  a  table 
the  wall  where  there  are  sever; 
ties  ot  booze  but  no  matches, 
he  comes  back  across  the  ro 
front  of  the  camera  and  rifles  tl 
a  jacket  hanging  on  a  hook  i 
wall.  Still  no  matches.  Tully 
and  shuttles  back  to  the  bed.  / 
moment  he  gets  up  once  more, 
to  the  chair,  the  unlit  cig 
drooping  from  his  mouth,  am 
on  his  trousers,  socks,  and  shoes 

It  is  an  amazing  scene  that 
character  into  place:  two  mi 
and  fifteen  seconds  without  a 
cut  or  line  of  dialogue.  "I  lov<| 
shot,"  Hall  said  in  Masters  of 
"It's  such  perfect  cinema."  His 
era  w  as  always  on  Keach;  some 
Tully's  face  is  out  of  frame  d 
camera  focuses  on  his  bulky  hoc 
ing  to  fat.  To  facilitate  rotatir 
camera  as  Keach  walks  the  peri 
ot  the  room,  Hall  laid  down  a 
dolly  track  by  the  door.  He  usee  - 
the  source  lighting  that  cai 
through  the  window,  except  fo 
moment  when  Keach  seai 
through  his  jacket;  then  a  gr 
the  balcony  flashed  a  light  th 
lowed  Conrad  to  frame  Tully 
houette.  Hall  operated  the  ca 
himself  in  this  scene.  Normally 
use  an  operator  once  the  scene 
up  (the  DP  stands  aside  and 
vises  hi>,  crew  and  the  lighting 
Connie,  when  he  was  younger 
ferred  to  do  his  own  opera 
Lighting  a  scene  and  then  not 
at  ing  the  camera,  he  says,  is 
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the  violin  and  letting  some- 
e  do  the  finger  movements, 
s  a  septuagenarian,  he  thinks 
exes  might  be  suspect  and 
im  to  jerk  the  camera  when 
;rceptible  movement  is  need- 
ecent  years,  his  operator  was 
lis  son,  Conrad  W.  Hall, 
Win,  now  a  DP  on  his  own, 
inie  still  misses  operating.  He 
ed  why  at  an  American  Film 
:e  seminar:  "It  gives  me  the 
t  emotional  satisfaction  ot 
lg  I  do  except  seeing  a  terrific 
the  dailies." 

he  production  designer  on  Fat 
City  was  Richard  Sylbert;  it 
was  one  of  the  two  pictures  he 
all  onrad  did  together  (the  other 
zquila  Sunrise,  with  Robert 
directing).  Sylbert  wanted  to 
e  an  Edward  Hopper  palette, 
ing  to  Hall,  and  when  he 
i  location  or  built  a  set  he  fin- 
t  in  the  washed-out  blues  and 
and  ochers  of  Hopper's 
lop  in  Nighthawks  and  the 
eserted  theater  in  New  York 
I  had  met  Dick  even  before  I 
onrad;  my  wife  and  I  are  god- 
to  his  older  daughter.  He  was 
ably  smart,  and  to  say  that  he 
)t  suffer  fools  was  an  under- 
ent;  he  thought  most  people 
There  was  no  subject  he  did 
iow  more  about  than  you,  and 
Id  punctuate  his  case  with  ref- 
s  to  Goethe,  Wittgenstein, 
,  Mozart,  and  Bessie  Smith.  A 
rsation  with  him  was  intimi- 
he  took  no  prisoners  and  shot 
ounded.  His  fluent  bad-rap 
wear  out  his  welcome  with  a 
rectors,  but  if  you  weren't  the 
it  was  inventively  funny.  Of  a 
director  who  had  green-and- 
spiked  hair,  he  said,  "This  guy 
ght  on  time."  Of  another  pro- 
m  designer:  "He's  got  red  sus- 
rs  and  no  reputation."  And  of 
iers  in  general:  "A  lot  of  design- 
what  I  call  hummers.  It's  like 
lozart  said  to  someone,  'I've  got 
reat  piece  of  music,  but  I  don't 
le  piano.  You  play  the  piano 
1  hum.'" 

was  born  in  Brooklyn,  and  his 
never  lost  its  hint.  His  brother, 
an  identical  twin,  is  also  a 


much-sought-after  production  de- 
signer. (Paul  won  an  Oscar  for  Heav- 
en Can  Wait,  with  Warren  Beatty  di- 
recting.) They  both  studied  painting 
at  the  Tyler  School  of  Art,  at  Tem- 
ple University,  and  then  moved  to 
New  York,  where  they  painted  sets 
and  scenery.  It  was  the  early  days  of 
live  television;  nobody  knew  any- 
thing, and  youth  was  no  impediment 
to  rapid  advancement.  "The  game  is 
making  choices,"  he  said  in  1974- 
"You  make  these  choices  because 
you're  solving  problems  with  them. 
Dramatic  problems,  not  technical 
problems.  There  are  millions  of  good 
technicians  in  Hollywood  who  can 
solve  your  technical  problems.  But  if 
you  haven't  got  a  good  idea,  you 
can't  make  a  choice." 

On  every  film,  he  would  take  hun- 
dreds of  photographs  of  the  various 
locations  he  was  considering,  usually 
black-and-white  Polaroids,  because 
he  wanted  no  reality  input  on  his 
own  color  scheme.  If  he  found  a  par- 
ticular brick  he  liked,  he  would  have 
fiberglass  molds  of  it  fabricated  into 
four-by-twelve  sheets;  when  the 
brick  was  installed  on  a  set,  he  would 
kick  it  and  throw  things  at  it  to 
make  sure  it  looked  real.  Everything 
began  with  a  script,  and  he  could  be 
merciless  about  a  screenplay's  absur- 
dities and  failures  of  continuity.  As  a 
designer,  he  tried  to  reduce  each 
script  into  a  simple  visual  metaphor 
that  would  create  a  mood  and  ad- 
vance the  story.  His  training  as  a 
painter  was  the  bedrock  of  his  de- 
signing. He  learned  early  that  to  en- 
sure a  set  was  right  he  had  to  do  all 
the  initial  plans  and  sketches  and  el- 
evations himself.  "If  you  don't,  you 
have  no  control  over  the  picture," 
he  said.  "I  don't  trust  anyone."  A 
control  freak,  but  not  a  hummer. 

Before  he  was  thirty,  Sylbert  had 
designed  Baby  Doll  and  A  Face  in  the 
Crowd  for  Elia  Kazan.  His  credits 
piled  up — Splendor  in  the  Grass, 
again  for  Kazan,  and  The  Manchuri- 
anCandidate,  for  Frankenheimer.  In 
1966  he  won  bis  first  Academy 
Award  for  Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia 
Woo//?  with  Mike  Nichols  directing 
Richard  Burton  and  Elizabeth  Tay- 
lor as  George  and  Martha,  the 
drunken,  burned-out  college  profes- 
sor and  his  poisonous  wile  whose 
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frayed  marriage  is  kept  from  disinte- 
grating by  the  imaginary  sun  they 
have  invented.  Virginia  Wool/  is  a 
clear  example  ot  Sylhert's  attention 
to  detail.  "George  and  Martha  are 
two  human  pack  rats,"  he  once  said 
in  a  conversation  at  AF1.  "They're 
slobs  . . .  who  have  collected  shit  from 
every  .sabbatical  tor  the  last  twenty 
years."  From  this  idea,  he  created  a 
perfect  academic  slum;  on  a  shelf  in 
the  bedroom,  he  placed  a  copy  of  A. 
S.  Neill's  Summerhitt  School,  a  contro- 
versial book  about  progressive  child 
rearing.  It  was  a  touch  that  almost  no 
one  would  pick  up,  but  it  lent 
verisimilitude  to  the  blighted  lives  of 
George  and  Martha.  "When  you  put 
Summerhill  behind  the  head  of  a  man 
who  has  a  fantasy  child,"  he  said  at 
AF1,  "you're  already  doing  some- 
thing." It  seemed  to  my  wife  and  me 
that  the  only  questionable  choice 
was  a  copy  of  The  Paris  Review  on  a 
table  overflowing  with  magazines  and 
books  and  papers  and  drinks.  Deli- 
cately, we  suggested  to  Dick  that 
George  and  Martha  would  think  The 
Paris  Review  effete,  and  that  they 
were  more  likely  to  have  a  copy  of 
The  Partisan  Review  on  that  table.  He 
did  not  hesitate.  "That  was  Mike's 
idea,"  he  said. 

In  all,  Sylbert  did  six  pictures  for 
Nichols,  including  The  Graduate, 
Carnal  Knowledge ,  and  Catch-22. 
Like  Murch  and  Hall,  he  liked  to 
work  with  the  same  people  over  and 
over:  "You  don't  have  to  introduce 
yourself  every  time,"  he  said.  I  recall 
seeing  him  in  New  York  when  he 
was  about  to  start  building  sets  for 
Carnal  Knowledge,  a  film  based  on 
Jules  Feitfer's  script  about  the  dys- 
functional sexual  relationships  of 
two  former  college  roommates, 
played  by  Jack  Nicholson  and  Art 
Garfunkel.  Although  set  in  Manhat- 
tan, the  picture  was  under  budgetary 
constraints  and  had  to  be  shot  on 
soundstages  in  Vancouver.  At  din- 
ner I  asked  what  he  was  doing,  and 
he  said,  "Looking  at  some  moldings 
in  West  Side  apartments" — the  kind 
of  moldings  with  generations  of 
grime  buried  under  layers  of  bub- 
bling, peeling  paint.  "Every  door  in 
that  movie  is  in  a  corner,"  Sylbert 
said  at  AFI.  "To  get  out  of  a  room  or 
go  into  the  next  room,  you've  got  to 


walk  into  the  corner.  That's  what 
the  dramatic  situation  really  is." 

Chinatown,  Shampoo,  Reds,  and 
The  Cotton  Club  each  earned  Sylbert 
an  Oscar  nomination,  though  not 
another  statuette.  Chinatown,  with 
Roman  Polanski  directing,  rook 
place  in  the  middle  of  a  drought.  All 
the  grass  was  painted  brown,  and  the 
buildings  white,  to  capture  the  sense 
lit  heat.  To  heighten  the  effect, 
Polanski  arranged  and  re-arranged 
the  shooting  schedule  so  that  there 
was  never  a  cloud  in  the  sky  during 
any  exterior  sequence.  In  Shampoo,  a 
story  of  narcissism  gone  haywire  in 
the  person  ot  a  Beverly  Hills  hair- 
dresser played  by  Warren  Beany 
(who  also  produced),  there  is  a  mir- 
ror in  every  scene,  and  in  most  loca- 
tions, from  beauty  parlors  to  homes 
small  and  large,  there  is  some  varia- 
tion of  the  piss-elegant  latticework 
that  defined  time  and  place. 

It  was  on  Dick  Tracy,  with  Beatty 
starring,  producing,  and  directing, 
that  Sylbert  did  perhaps  his  most 
extravagant  work.  The  project  had 
been  around  for  years,  with  a  number 
of  name  directors  attached — all  of 
whom  tried  to  do  it  realistically.  It  was 
Beatty's  conceit  to  invent  a  parallel 
universe,  without  reference  points  of 
time  or  place.  "It  was  like  being  a 
trapeze  acrobat  who's  left  one  bar  and 
hasn't  grabbed  the  next,"  Sylbert  re- 
called at  AFI.  "It's  all  phony.  You  can't 
use  any  ot  the  things  you  remember,  all 
the  cleverness  you've  learned  over 
three  decades,  all  the  things  you've 
been  brilliant  at — color,  texture,  detail. 
You  can't  use  anything  you've  used 
before."  Any  hint  of  realism  was  out: 
"You're  not  here  to  make  people  be- 
lieve that  someone's  nose  pickings  are 
on  the  doorknob  in  the  bathroom." 
The  trick  was  to  create  an  entire  gener- 
ic city,  with  bridges,  railroad  tracks,  a 
dock,  a  cemetery,  streets,  alleys.  Every- 
thing was  painted  on  a  matte  (a  back- 
drop that  can  be  photographed; 
Xanadu  in  Citizen  Kane  was  a  matte,  as 
was  Tara  in  Gone  with  the  Wind).  The 
cars  were  from  the  late  1930s,  with 
new  grilles  to  make  them  nonspecific; 
the  colors  were  as  loud  as  the  Fat  City 
colors  were  muted — purples  and  yel- 
lows and  greens.  For  his  work  on  Dick 
Tracy,  Sylbert  won  his  second  Oscar. 


: 
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1  worked  with  him  once,  it 
when  nn  w  ife  and  1  did  .1  Mm 
production  rewrite  on  the  f 
Red  Corner  tor  our  friend,  tha 
tor  Jon  Avnet.  Red  Corner  waJ 
an  American  businessman  fran 
a  murder  in  Beijing  and  s 
prison  to  await  trial  before  a 
roo  court.  The  subject  matter! 
ed  the  possibility  of  shooting  i 
na,  so  Avnet,  Sylbert,  and  \| 
assistants  spent  weeks  in  F 
soaking  up  atmosphere,  bootl 
footage  of  Tiananmen  Squad 
photographing  every  thing- 
signs,  facades,  doors,  sidewalk: 
hole  covers.  Back  in  Calitorn 
bert  began  building  an  entire 
neighborhood,  or  Hutong,  on 
acres  of  wetlands  near  Los  A 
International  Airport.  He  had 
of  242,  working  three  shifts,  a 
ished  the  job  in  ten  weeks.  T 
tong  was  frighteningly  real, 
wood,  plaster,  and  plastic  tai 
alleys  and  courtyards  and  deau 
In  the  streets  and  the  apart 
were  much  of  the  junk  h 
shipped  hack  from  China  in  ft 
go  containers — old  newsp| 
empty  bottles  of  Chinese  bei 
edd  bicycles,  garbage  cans 
some  aging  jeeps  and  VW  tax 
authentic  plates  and  regist 
stickers.  My  wife  and  I  w; 
through  the  set  with  him;  he 
stop  and  kick  a  door  and  ord| 
other  layer  of  paint  because  t 
ing  did  not  measure  up.  The 
he  most  particularly  liked 
hump  in  one  of  the  streets;  the 
been  an  earthquake  in  Beijing 
late  nineteenth  century,  an 
bump  was  one  of  its  legacies. 

Dick  died  of  cancer  last  M 
week  or  so  before  his  death  m 
and  I  talked  to  him  on  the  teler 
The  hospital  had  not  smooth 
rough  edges.  He  fired  a  few  rou 
some  people  and  movies  he 
care  for,  talked  about  future  pn 
his  and  ours,  and  never  mentior 
illness.  After  he  died  I  received 
ter  from  the  novelist  Richard  For 
perfectly  summed  him  up.  Whet 
was  a  young  college  instructor, 
who  was  then  a  production  vict 
ident  at  Paramount,  brought  hi 
to  Hollywood  to  work  on  the  sc 
his  first  novel.  One  night  the 
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ie|  n  a  medium-bad  French  restau- 

■  ar  the  studio.  Dick  was  late. 
She  arrived,  he  was  in  the  ef- 
el  y  stylish  L.  L.  Bean  wardrobe  he 

■  vore — safari  jacket,  khakis  with 
ijiafers  with  white  socks,  a  ban- 
wcnotted  around  his  neck.  "I  re- 
u{;r  that  dinner  so  vividly," 
H  i  wrote.  "1  remember  Dick  com- 
■the  table,  where  the  manage - 
|i  ad  set  a  big  vase  of  cut  flowers, 
f  i  tv  flowers,'  I  said.  'Yeah,'  Dick 

•ten  turned  to  the  waiter  and 
trike  the  flowers.'" 

yhat  Walter  Murch  and 
J  Conrad  Hall  understand, 
'  and  Richard  Sylbert  un- 
)d,  is  that  they  were  subordi- 
the  director.  "A  talented  di- 
lays  out  opportunities  that  can 
:ed  by  other  people,"  Murch 
iichael  Ondaatje.  "This  is  the 
nction  of  a  director.  .  .  .  And 

0  protect  that  communal  vi- 
j.  accepting  or  rejecting  certain 
butions.  The  director  is  ulti- 
/  the  immune  system  of  the 
When  Hall  first  began  with 

fd  Brooks,  the  director  said, 
kid,  I  suppose  you  want  to  be 
:tor."  Hall  said  he  did.  "Direct 
)wn  fucking  picture,"  Brooks 
dm,  "not  mine."  Brooks  and 
iltimately  did  three  films  to- 
Sylbert  saw  himself  as  the  di- 
s  "seeing  eye  dog"  and  stayed 
from  those  who  wanted  to  in- 
on  his  duties.  "1  never  work  for 
"  he  said.  "I'm  not  a  stenogra- 

1  don't  take  dictation." 
latever  their  enormous  skills, 
i,  Hall,  and  Sylbert  could  not 
a  bad  picture  good,  but  they 
make  a  good  picture  better.  Yet 
e  the  movie  industry  their  work, 
irtistry,  is  essentially  anonymous, 
s  sometimes  mention  them;  a 
"artfully"  edited,  or  "beautifully" 
graphed,  or  "meticulously"  de- 
,  but  those  are  just  adverbs,  with- 
ay  real  understanding  of  what  it 
to  cover  Leighley  with  Kurtz,  or 
two-minute  tracking  shot  in  a 
y-twelve  room  without  a  cut,  or 
bump  in  a  Beijing  street  out  near 
.  To  the  people  at  the  cineplex, 
er  Murch,  Conrad  Hall,  and 
ird  Sylbert  are  just  three  guys  who 
ed  on  the  movie.  ■ 
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Faithful  to  his  own  maxim  that 
"lost  time  is  never  found  again," 
Benjamin  Franklin  undertook 
to  write  his  own  epitaph  in  1 728,  more 
than  sixty  years  before  he  died.  In 
choosing  the  language  (which  did  not, 
in  the  end,  appear  on  his  tombstone), 
he  turned  to  the  jargon  of  printing, 
the  trade  that  had  occupied  much  of 
his  life  since  he  was  apprenticed  to  his 
own  brother  at  the  age  of  twelve: 

The  Body  of 

B.  Franklin,  Printer 

(Like  the  Cover  of  an  old  P><  ><  >k 
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Its  contents  torn  out 
And  stript  of  its  Lettering  &  Gilding) 
Lies  here,  Food  for  Worms. 
But  the  Work  shall  not  be  lost; 
For  it  will  (as  he  Believ'd)  appear  once 
mi  ire, 

In  a  new  and  more  elegant  Edition 
Rev  ised  and  corrected 
By  the  Author. 

When  Franklin  was  laid  to  rest  in 
downtown  Philadelphia,  in  1790,  not 
all  of  his  comrades  in  revolutionary 
arms  grieved  his  passing.  President 
Ceorge  Washington  declined  the  pro- 
posal of  his  secretary  of  state,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  that  the  executive  branch 
observe  a  period  of  mourning,  on  the 
grounds  that  once  such  a  custom  was 
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in  place  it  would  be  difficult  to  "know 
where  to  draw  the  line."  The  Senate, 
under  the  influence  of  John  Adams, 
who  despised  Franklin,  also  chose  to 
pass  on  obsequies. 

More  recently,  however,  given  the 
bull  market  in  patriotic  sentiments, 
Franklin  has  seen  his  lite  restored  — 
not  just  in  "a  new  and  more  elegant 
Edition"  but  also  in  television  spec  ials, 
inspirational  texts,  biographies,  man- 
agement tracts,  and  yet -rich  quick  sem- 
inars, all  i)t  which  star  the  good  doctor 
as  what  James  Srodes,  one  ot  his  latest 
biographers,  calls  "the  essential  Found- 
ing Father."  C )n  my  desk  are  scattered 
a  new  boxed  edition  ot  The  Autobiog' 
raphy,  the  same  hook  recorded  on  tape, 
a  leather-hound  copy  of  The  Way  to 
Wealth,  and  no  fewer  than  four  bi- 
ographies, all  published  in  recent  years 
Poor  Richard,  Franklin's  alter  ego  in 
the  Almanack,  may  have  wondered,  "If 
your  Riches  are  yours,  why  don't  you 
take  them  with  you  t'other  World.'" 
But  what  is  immortality  it  not  having 
Hal  I  lolbrook,  in  spectacles  and  a  wig, 
re-enact  your  lite  in  a  Flistory  Channel 
miniseries? 

"■"went  back  to  Franklin's  life  and 
I  writing  during  year  one  of  the  War 
Aon  Terrorism,  in  which  the  heirs  to 
Revolutionary  America  were  doing 
then  best  to  reconfigure  the  country 
into  one  ot  the  baronies  ot  kini! 
George  111.  In  the  aftermath  ol  Sep- 
tember  I  I ,  l  bngress  passed,  with  little 
debate,  so  many  stamp  duties  on  the 
Bill  ot  Rights  that  a  modern-day 
Franklin  or  Jefferson  would  have  to 
group  the  mission  statements  for 
I  lomeland  Security  under  the  heading 
ot  C  Coercive  or  Intolerable  acts.  Abroad, 
the  search  for  Barbary-like  pirates  has 
obscured  Congress's  prerogative  to  de- 
clare war,  and  the  realm's  ow  n  light 
cavalry  has  fruitlessly  searched  caves 
in  Afghanistan,  the  Philippines,  and 
the  C  Caucasus  tor  enemies  who  could 
answer  to  the  name  ol  "terrorism." 

Poor  Ric  hard  said,  "The  Royal 
Crown  cures  not  the  I  lead-ache." 
But  v  oices  sikIi  as  Franklin's — witty 
and  precise,  pres..  lent  and  irreverent, 
but  most  ot  all  constructive — are  lost 
today  in  debates  that  rarely  rise 
above  loyalty  oaths.  Public  senti- 
ment echoes  the  entreaties  ot 
Princess  Augusta,  mother  of  King 


George  III,  who,  insisting  upon  royal 
privilege,  constantly  nagged  her  son, 
"( 5eorge,  be  king." 

How  best,  then,  to  read  the  lite 
and  works  ot  Franklin,  ot  whom 
there  are  enough  biographies  to  till 
one  ot  those  subscription  libraries  he 
was  so  fond  ot  establishing'  Many 
critics  still  consider  Carl  Van 
Doren's  Benjamin  Franklin  (1938)  to 
be  definitive,  and  it  indeed  remains  a 
watermark  ot  the  biographer's  art. 
1  lis  aim  was  to  assemble  as  complete 
a  record  as  possible  of  Franklin's 
movement  "through  his  world,"  as 
Van  Doren  put  it,  "in  a  humorous 
mastery  ot  it."  In  places  the  reader 
may  feel  that  Van  Doren  succeeded 
all  too  well.  He  is  ovenndulgent  of 
Franklin's  more  tedious  side:  his 
love,  for  instance,  of  crafting  lists  for 
himself — tenets  ot  belief,  steps  to 
ward  moral  perfection,  guideposts  to 
proper  behavior — the  sort  ol  lists  for 
which  D.  H.  Lawrence  could  nevei 
forgive  Franklin  and  that  famously 
caused  Lawrence  to  conclude,  in 
Studies  in  Classic  American  Literature, 
"I  do  not  like  him."  Van  Doren  was 
also,  despite  the  exhaustive  detail  of 
his  account,  an  unembarrassed  ha- 
giographer.  l  bs  hook  nods  occasion- 
ally to  the  complexities  and  contra- 
dictions ol  Franklin's  character,  but 
on  the  whole  bis  subject  can  do  no 
wrong.  At  times  this  leads  Van 
Doren  into  absurdity.  "Franklin  was 
not  ambitious,"  he  writes  in  one 
place;  and,  in  another,  "I  laving  no 
envy,  jealousy,  or  vanity  in  himself, 
he  would  not  run  the  risk  of  need- 
lessly rousing  them  in  others." 

Definitive  status  was  the  goal,  too, 
ot  II.  W.  Brands's  massive  The  First 
American:  The  Life  and  Times  oj  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  (2000),  which  was  a  fi- 
nalist tor  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  Brands's 
hook  yields  nothing  to  Van  Doren's  in 
the  way  ot  scope  and  surpasses  it  in 
terms  ot  depth  and  insight,  taking  full 
advantage  ot  the  wealth  of  new  in- 
formation on  Franklin's  life  and  so- 
cial context  that  had  become  available 
in  the  intervening  decades.  For  the 
reader  possessed  of  the  time  and  in- 
terest to  grapple  with  Franklin's  lite  on 
a  day-to-day  basis,  Brands  is  now  the 
reigning  authority. 

Given  that  these  earlier  books  are 
both  in  print,  and  that  the  latter  is  only 


three  years  old,  why  did  James 
who  has  just  published  Franklin: 
semial  Founding  Father,  decide 
need  another  biography.'  Wl 
counts  tor  this    arnage  trade 
lives  of  the  Revolutionary  saint 
summer  I  was  staggered  by  the 
ous  copies  ol  I  )avid  McCullougl 
Adams  that  I  saw  carted  to  the 
as  it  a  debi  icting  i  mi  Adams's  |  V 
the  Constitutions  of  Covernmen 
(  'nited  States  might  reconcile  th 
teenth-century  document  to  a 
try  that  has  recently  w  aged  und' 
wars  in  KOSOVO,  Iraq,  Afghai 
Grenada,  and  Panama.)  The 
apart  from  length,  may  be  simpl 
our  interest  in  the  Founding  Fa{ 
strong  enough  to  admit  yet  anot 
of  Franklin — or  of  Jefferson 
Washington — and  that  the 
these  men  are  ot  greater  momer 
ever,  now  that  the  democratic 
ment  they  set  into  motion  sec 
uncertain.  No  doubt  this  exten: 
tort  to  make  the  Founding  F 
available  in  a  paperback  pantheo 
comfort,  as  well,  to  a  democr 
which  less  than  halt  the  citizen 
senatorial  i  iffic  e  i  OStS  $20  millio 
the  country's  permanent  allian 
foreign  oil  is  no  more  questione 
one's  inalienable  right  to  drive 
gulping  suburban  ul  ility  vehicle 
said,  Franklin  speaking  to  us  frfl 
grave  still  makes  more  sense  thai 
of  the  Sunday  patriots  chatting 
Cokie  Roberts. 

Srodes  is  a  journalist  who  Ii; 
viously  written  a  prize-winning, 
raphy  of  Allen  Dulles,  and  his 
the  familiar  Franklin  is  an  accc 
style  that  will  see  readers  to  tl 
page.  He  is  also  well-read  in  E 
history,  able  to  provide  vivid 
dotes  ot  Franklin's  life  abroat 
those  who  last  encountered  Fr; 
in  the  eighth  grade,  one  cou1 
worse  than  to  begin  with  Sri 
hook  before  returning  to  the  Aj 
ography,  Franklin's  own  accoi 
the  pluck  and  luck  by  which  h 
America  came  of  age:  Huckk 
Finn  taking  on  the  British  Er 
One  measure  ot  its  enduring 
is  that  it  ends  prior  to  the  eve 
the  American  Revolution. 

Finally,  whatever  the  extent 
reader's  familiarity  with  Franklir 
can  turn  to  Edmund  S.  Morgar 
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published  shorter  biography. 
\  is  a  Yale  historian  (it  is  at 
Sterling  Memorial  Library  that 
nklin  papers  are  being  pored 
A  ushered  into  publication  by 
hers),  and  his  book  is  a  sum- 
p  of  the  professor's  lifetime  of 
about  Franklin,  and  in  colonial 
nerican  history.  The  book  is, 
gan's  words,  "a  letter  of  intro- 
n  to  a  man  worth  knowing, 
pending  time  with,"  words  that 
3  Morgan  as  well. 

book  on  Franklin's  world  that 
puts  the  man  himself  in  a  larg- 
.er  context  is  Henry  Steele 
ager's  Empire  of  Reason  ( 1977) , 
;anies  the  alluring  subtitle:  How 
Imagined  and  America  Realized 
jhtenment.  Commager,  a  prolific 
in  who  held  chairs  in  American 
at  Columbia  University  and 
Amherst  College  before  his  re- 
nt in  1992,  writes  that  "Dr. 
n  embraced  a  dozen  sciences, 
did  Jefferson,  and  the  lexicog- 
Noah  Webster  wrote  a  two- 
work  on  the  history  of  epi- 
How  natural,  then,  that  in  the 
he  Enlightenment,  the  scientist 
be  king."  The  New  World  was 
n  canvas  on  which  these 
)phes  could  paint  their  theories 
ernment,  science,  and  human 
In  borrowing  from  European 
alism,  "America,"  Commager 
s,  "had  been  invented  before  it 
covered." 

amager  quotes  Justice  Oliver 
sll  Holmes,  who  said  that  part 
ius  "consists  in  being  there,"  to 
he  point  that  Franklin  shaped 
all  aspects  of  the  American 
ition: 

vas  there  at  the  Albany  Congress  of 
I  where  he  drafted  a  plan  that  an- 
ated  the  ultimate  American  con- 
ration;  there  at  the  House  of  Com- 
s  to  defend  the  American  distinction 
/een  external  regulation  and  inter- 
axation;  there  in  Carpenter's  Hall  to 
Jefferson  draft  a  Declaration  of  In- 
cidence.; and  there,  too,  on  the 
mittee  that  drew  up  Articles  of  Con- 
ration  for  the  new  nation.  He  was 
e  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XVI  to  win 
ich  support,  and  there  at  the  peace 
Jtiations  that  acknowledged  Amer- 
hdependence.  He  was  there,  final- 
the  Federal  Convention  that  drew 


up  a  constitution  for  the  new  nation — 
where  he  managed  to  have  the  last  word, 
as  he  had  had  the  first  word. 

Although  Franklin  is  now  synony- 
mous with  Quaker  Philadelphia,  he 
was  born  in  Puritan  Boston,  in  1706. 
Accotding  to  Srodes,  "Franklins  were 
pious  and  fearless  Congregationalists 
who  believed  that  each  village  church 
should  run  its  own  affairs,"  an  idea  Ben- 
jamin later  extended  to  Amer ican  gov- 
ernment. One  of  seventeen  children, 
he  remembers  that  his  father's  "great 
Excellence  lay  in  a  sound  Under- 
standing, and  solid  Judgment  in  pru- 
dential Matters,  both  in  private  6k  pub- 
lic Affairs."  The  same  could  have  been 
said  of  his  youngest  son,  whose  formal 
education  consisted  wholly  in  a  few 
years  of  school  and  in  reading  the  fam- 
ily's "Books  in  polemic  Divinity."  As  an 
apprentice  printer,  he  continued  to 
read  widely  and  ttied  his  hand  at  writ- 
ing, acknowledging  that  his  detractors 
found  his  style  to  have  "a  Turn  for  Li- 
belling &  Satyr."  He  fled  the  family 
congregation  in  1723,  finding  printing 
wotk  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  caught 
the  eye  of  the  governor,  who  entrust- 
ed Franklin  at  age  eighteen  to  represent 
him  on  business  in  London.  Franklin 
survived  the  dangerous  crossing — a  trip 
he  was  to  make  eight  times  in  his  life — 
but  discovered  the  governor  had  sent 
him  on  a  fool's  errand,  which,  never- 
theless, helped  to  form  his  views  on 
political  hierarchs:  "He  wish'd  to  please 
everybody,  and  having  little  to  give, 
he  gave  Expectations." 

Although  he  was  to  spend  almost  a 
quatter  of  his  life  abroad,  in  London 
and  then  in  Paris,  Franklin  returned  to 
Philadelphia  in  1726  to  find  his  fortune 
and  a  wife.  Of  one  failed  courtship  he 
noted  despairingly:  "I  attempted  Fa- 
miliarities." Poor  Richard  observed: 
"Three  things  are  men  most  likely  to 
be  cheated  in,  a  Hotse,  a  Wig,  and  a 
Wife."  But  in  1730  Franklin  found  his 
match  in  Deborah  Read,  the  woman 
with  whom  he  had  two  children  and  to 
whom  he  was  devoted,  at  least  emo- 
tionally, until  her  death,  in  1774-  For 
his  fortune,  Franklin  stuck  with  print- 
ing, a  trade  at  which  he  excelled,  and 
soon  had  both  over-the-counter  busi- 
ness and  government  contracts,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  own  newspaper.  During 
these  years  he  was  also  a  "great  pro- 
moter of  useful  projects"  and  raised 
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subscriptions  tor  city  libraries  and  hos- 
pitals. With  his  temperament  for  in- 
vention, he  redesigned  stoves,  chim- 
neys, gutters,  streetlights,  and  school 
curricula.  His  science  was  that  ot  ne- 
cessity, as  Commager  writes  of 
Philadelphia  irselt:  "its  character  was 
heterogeneous,  its  temper  secular,  and 
its  philosophy  utilitarian,  and  it 
stamped  these  qualities  on  the  Amer- 
ican Enlightenment." 

Franklin  retired  at  age  forty-two, 
ro  live  ott  a  carried  interest  in 
the  printing  business  and  to 
spend  his  time  conducting  such  ex- 
periments as  that  which  led  him  to 
fly  a  kite  into  an  electrical  storm.  Rut 
he  drifted  into  freelance  diplomacy, 
in  the  cause  of  which  he  moved  to 
London  in  1757,  to  represent  Penn- 
sylvania's colonial  assembly  at  the 
English  court.  At  midlife,  Franklin 
was  an  Englishman  who  lived  in 
America,  not  yet  an  American  of  Eng- 
lish descent.  He  believed  that  Amer- 
ica's rapid  population  growth  and 
habits  of  industry  made  it  the  ideal 
partner,  along  with  England,  to  sit 
atop  the  British  Empire.  In  the  inter- 
est ot  protecting  the  realm,  he  returned 
to  Philadelphia  in  1762,  to  fight  in 
the  frontiet  skirmishes  that  followed 
1 1  ie  Se\  en  "1  ears'  Wai  Pi >< >r  Richard 
said,  "Wars  bring  scars,"  and  the  scar 
that  never  healed  after  these  battles 
was  Franklin's  growing  sense  that  Eng- 
land saw  its  partner  in  the  Americas 
as  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary. 

American  colonists  thought  it  their 
duty  to  defend  the  empire  against 
France  and  her  allies.  But  to  pay  for 
military  appropriations  they  preferred 
to  levy  their  ow  n  taxes  and  settle  their 
own  accounts,  not  to  cede  this  basic 
right  to  an  English  Parliament  that 
lacked  colonial  representation.  Colo- 
nial officials  met  in  Albany  in  1754,  at 
which  time  Franklin  proposed  his  Plan 
of  Union,  a  political  document  that 
is  the  antecedent  for  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  it  not  for  aspects  of  the 
federal  Constitution.  In  the  Autobiog' 
raphy,  Franklin  calls  it  a  "union  ot  all 
the  Colonies  under  one  government." 
Morgan  elaborates: 

Tin'  heart  of  the  plan  was  a  Grand 
( Council  to  be  chosen  by  the  represen- 
tative assemblies  ot  each  colony.  As  a 


representative  body  (that  is,  represen- 
tatives ot  representatives)  it  would  have 
the  power  not  only  to  make  law  s  tor  all 
relations  with  the  Indians,  including 
warfare,  and  to  levy  taxes  tor  the  pur- 
pose. . .  .The  powers  of  the  general  Gov- 
ernment would  be  limited  to  the  ex- 
ternal affairs  of  the  member  colonies 
and  would  not  otherwise  affect  their 
existing  governments. 

But  as  the  Autobiography!  notes,  "His- 
tory is  full  of  the  Errors  of  States  & 
Princes,"  a  remark  that  summarizes 
rather  neatly  how  England  stumbled 
toward  American  independence. 

1~"^or  the  quintessential  Ameri- 
can.  Franklin  spent  a  lot  of  rime 
abroad.  1  ie  was  in  London  from 
1764  to  1775,  having  gone  initially 
with  the  idea  of  exchanging  the  Penns' 
proprietorship  of  Pennsylvania  tor  a 
royal  charter.  For  much  of  his  life  he 
maintained  a  running  feud  with  the 
heirs  of  William  Perm  as  well  as  their 
Quaker  brethren.  The  Penns  owned 
an  estimated  45  million  acres  of  Penn- 
sylvania, bur  they  thought  themselves 
exempt  from  taxes,  not  to  mention 
the  teach  of  the  colonial  assembly.  In 
petitioning  tor  Pennsylvania  to  be  or- 
ganized under  a  royal  charter,  Franklin 
w  as  attempting  both  to  settle  a  local 
scote  and  to  realize  his  wish  that  the 
colonies  would  answer  to  the  British 
monarch  hut  never  to  the  English  Par- 
liament. "The  Sovereignty  of  the 
Crown  I  understand,"  he  wrote.  "The 
Sov[ereignt]y  of  the  British  legislature 
out  ot  Britain,  1  do  not  understand." 

Critics  of  Franklin's  diplomatic 
service  imply  that  he  remained  more 
loyal  to  the  crown  than  to  rebellion, 
and  put  his  considerable  energy  into 
a  reconciliation  of  England  and 
America  that  would  have  kept  the 
empire  under  one  king.  Morgan 
writes:  "This  long-term  goal  of  an 
Anglo-American  empire  of  equals  di- 
rected Franklin's  public  service  until 
he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  in  1775." 
He  elaborates:  "Franklin  can  be  seen 
year  after  year  trying  to  patch  up  the 
empire,  trying  to  undo  mistakes  of  a 
heedless  ministry,  trying  to  guide 
colonial  protests  in  constructive 
wavs,  trying  to  interpret  them  con- 
structively to  an  uncomprehending 
English  public."  But  he  is  not  as  un- 
charitable as  the  Mount  Holyoke  his- 


torian Joseph  J.  Ellis,  who  co 
in  Founding  Brothers  (2000): 

1  lis  forceful  presence  at  the  < 
moment  of  1776  had  caused  r 
servers  to  torget  that,  in  truth, 
was  a  latecomer  to  the  patri 
the  man  who  had  spent  mos 
1  760s  in  London  attempting  tcj 
of  all  things,  a  royal  charter  fd 
sylvania.  He  had  actually  lent| 
port  to  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765  j 
hied  tor  a  position  within  the 
government  as  late  as  1771. 

It  is  true  that  the  final  revolul 
break  with  England  was  pail 
Franklin,  as  it  was  to  many  of  h 
influential  eompat riots.  "That! 
he  loyal  to  my  Prince"  had  be 
ot  bis  own  pri\  ate  "Ai  t  ie  les  o 
and  Acts  ot  Religion,"  wtitten 
was  twenty-two.  But  despite 
pearance  of  currying  favor  at] 
Franklin  spent  much  of  his  timel 
educating  himself — as  had  nd 
American,  except  perhaps  Jeffel 
in  the  follies  of  empire.  To  the 
Hillsborough,  who  defended 
shend's  acts,  Franklin  dedicafl 
pamphlet:  Rules  by  Which  a  Gra 
pire  May  Be  Reduced  to  a  Smal 
On  another  occasion  he  wrote 
Parliament  he  loathed: 

I  fear  they  will  drag  us  after  thet 
their  plundering  Wars,  which  th 
perate  Circumstances,  Injustic 
Rapacity  may  prompt  them  to 
take,  and  their  wide-wasting  Pre 
ty  and  Profusion  is  a  Gulph  th 
swallow  up  every  Aid  we  may  i 
ourselves  to  afford  them.  Here 
berless  and  needless  Places,  en<j 
Salaries,  Pensions,  Perquisites,  J 
groundless  Quarrels,  foolish  Exped 
false  Accounts  or  no  Accounts! 
tracts  and  Jobbs,  devour  all  Re' 
and  produce  continual  Necessity 
Midst  of  natural  Plenty. 

But  his  ministerial  counterparts 
English  government — perhaps  li< 
day's  Washington  bureaucrats  rea 
to  lay  siege  to  Saddam  Hussein-i 
none  of  his  sense  of  observation 
of  travel  and  experimentation, 
mand  of  language,  and,  not  lea- 
portant,  ability  to  compromise. 

~W"n  1776,  Adam  Smith  publ1 
The  Wealth  of  Nations,  Th 
A  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declarat 
Independence,  and  Tom  Paine  ai 
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I  printed  Common  Sense.  The 
|:onnecting  these  authors  was 
liip  with  Benjamin  Franklin, 
lied  seventy  that  year  and  who, 
lith  John  Adams,  collaborated 
rson's  draft.  Franklin  had  the 
.ise  to  admire  the  younger  Jef- 
and  made  just  a  handful  of 
3  to  the  Declaration,  which 
nly  John  Hancock  signed  on 
he  rest  adding  their  signatures 
list,  by  which  time  Franklin 
/  writing  a  new  constitution  for 
vania  and  had  laid  the  frame- 
*  the  State  Department  and 
.  Army.  By  October,  Franklin 
his  way  back  to  Europe,  to 
he  American  cause  at  the 
court,  which  bankrupted  it- 
ng  the  course  of  the  American 
:ionary  War  by  sending  47,000 
and  men,  3,668  cannons,  and 
is  of  the  line  to  outflank  the 
Empire  in  the  New  World, 
rican  orthodoxy  credits  George 
igton  with  winning  the  Revo- 
Ellis  contends  that  "the  Con- 
i  Congress  could  be  driven  from 
ation  to  another  like  a  covey  of 
s,  and  it  was.  But  as  long  as 
ngton  held  the  Continental 
ogether,  the  British  could  not 
war,  which  in  turn  meant  that 
mid  eventually  lose  it."  Around 
premise  the  Federalist  Party  lat- 
d,  celebrating  Washington  and 
Die  lieutenants  as  Adams  and 
der  Hamilton,  all  of  whom  were 
tted  to  a  strong  central  gov- 
it  and  a  tilt  in  foreign  relations 
ward  England.  In  opposition, 
:alled  Democratic-Republicans 
d  France  with  victory  in  the 
tion,  dismissing  Washington  as 
t  to  command  a  regiment."  The 
f  Jefferson  and  Paine  felt  that 
ca  owed  the  debt  of  its  inde- 
nce  to  De  Grasse's  fleet  and 
mbeau's  7,000  French  troops  at 
wn,  who  were  paid  by  Franklin's 
acy. 

din  is  often  associated  with  the 
'there  never  was  a  good  war,  or 
Deace,"  but  the  treaty  he  nego- 
with  England  in  1783  proved  a 
eace  for  a  war  whose  outcome 
en  unsure.  It  assured  American 
ndence.  But  it  also  revealed  a 
ostility  between  the  two  Amer- 
tvvoys  in  Europe,  Franklin  and 


Adams.  Ellis  writes  that  "Adams 
thought  Franklin  naive  about  French 
motives,  which  were  anti-English  but 
not  pro- American,  and  besotted  with 
his  own  inflated  reputation  as  the  ul- 
timate American  in  Paris."  Madison 
took  a  different  view  in  a  letter  to  Jef- 
ferson, written  in  1783:  "Congress  yes- 
terday received  from  Mr.  Adams  sev- 
eral letters  dated  September  not 
remarkable  for  anything  unless  it  be  a 
display  of  his  vanity,  his  prejudice 
against  the  French  Court  and  his  ven- 
om against  Doctr.  Franklin." 

The  miracle  is  that  so  many  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  could  tolerate  each 
other  long  enough,  in  1787,  to  draft  a 
new  constitution.  Jefferson  and  Adams 
were  both  abroad  during  the  Philadel- 
phia convention,  but  Franklin  and 
Madison  were  present.  Many  accounts, 
including  Morgan's,  indicate  that  in 
that  long  hot  summer  Franklin  was 
tiring  and  won  few  points,  other  than 
that  of  "being  there."  Influenced  by 
his  admiration  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
which  have  had  a  form  of  democratic 
independence  since  1291,  Franklin 
championed,  without  success,  a  one- 
chamber  legislature,  a  plural  execu- 
tive, and  annual  elections,  to  avoid 
"making  our  Posts  of  Honour  Places 
of  Profit."  Ever  suspicious  of  power,  he 
did  insert  the  clauses  about  presiden- 
tial impeachment  and  the  steps  to 
overturn  a  presidential  veto,  and 
warned  about  the  cumbersome  Elec- 
toral College:  "It  cannot  be  sufficient- 
ly deplored  that  the  federal  constitu- 
tion should  be  so  inexplicit  as  to  lead 
to  such  a  variety  of  modes  of  chusing 
Electors  as  have  been  adopted  through- 
out the  Union,"  which  could  stand  as 
an  accurate  summary  of  the  2000  pres- 
idential election. 

From  the  AJbany  Plan  of  Union 
to  the  new  Constitution,  America 
had  traveled  the  road  from  a  confed- 
eration to  a  nation,  all  under 
Franklin's  premise,  as  he  wrote,  that 
"Government  is  not  establish'd 
merely  by  Power;  there  must  he 
maintain'd  a  general  Opinion  of  its 
Wisdom  and  Justice,  to  make  it  firm 
and  durable."  In  his  last  political  act, 
in  1790,  just  before  he  died,  he 
signed  a  petition  urging  Congress  to 
ban  slavery  (though  he  had  "dealt  in 
slaves,"  in  Van  Doren's  phrase,  at  his 
print  shop  in  Philadelphia).  Franklin 
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knew  that  in  the  Old  World  oi 
monarchy,  it  was  asked  ot  a  man: 
What  is  he?  In  the  America  on  which 
he  left  his  mark,  he  made  that  ques- 
tion: What  can  he  do? 

f  i  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
I  Franklin  could  do  as  much  as  any 

JL  American  before  or  since.  In  the 
confounding  scope  of  his  activities — 
literary,  scientific,  political,  practi- 
cal— we  get  the  clearest  sense  ot  how 
radically  inadequate  our  idea  ot  him 
is:  our  image  of  the  rotund,  bespecta- 
cled man  whose  wig  and  common 
sense  have  graced  so  many  one-man 
theatrical  performances.  He  was  an 
excellent  athlete  who  astonished 
Londoners  in  the  1720s  with  his 
ability  to  swim  itself  then  a  novel- 
ty— long  distances.  He  had  physical 
as  well  as  moral  courage.  At  fifty  he 
was  fighting  the  French  and  the  In- 
dians on  the  Pennsylvania  frontier. 

Unusual  for  a  Founding  Father, 
Franklin  was  reticent,  at  least  in 
large  crowds.  1  le  was  inept  as  a  pub- 
lic speaker,  preferring  to  buttonhole 
those  whom  he  needed  to  convince. 
Srodes  believes  that  "his  two  best 
skills  were  to  plot  strategy  in  private 
and  to  write  documents  tor  public 
purposes."  And  Morgan  adds  that 
"his  specialty  was  listening  and  then 
making  the  right  suggestion  to  the 
right  people  at  the  right  time." 
There  were  less  benign  aspects  ol  his 
personality.  Strodes  writes  that  "he 
had  a  wide  tolerance  ot  other 
people's  foibles,  other  faiths,  and 
other  political  doctrines,  and  yet  he 
could  be  coldly  unforgiving  and 
Machiavellian." 

None  learned  that  lesson  harder 
than  his  only  adult  son,  William, 
who  was  illegitimate  but  brought  up 
in  Franklin's  household.  (Another 
son  died  in  childhood.)  Until  the 
Revolution,  rather  and  son  worked 
and  traveled  together  overseas.  It 
was  to  William  that  Franklin  ad- 
dressed the  Autobiography  as  a  family 
Idler,  but  the  son  disappears  from 
the  narrative  alter  he  sides  with  the 
Loyalists.  Franklin  never  forgave 
him,  and  William  died  lonely  and 
bankrupt  in  England.  Nor  did 
Franklin  easily  warm  to  the  husband 
of  his  daughter,  Sally.  "Franklin's 
love  for  [his  children],"  Srodes  con- 


tends, "was  conditioned  on  their  per- 
forming the  tasks  he  demanded." 
Nevertheless,  Franklin  did  lavish 
praise  and  attention  on  sev  eral  ot  his 
grandchildren,  including  William's 
illegitimate  son,  Temple,  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Bache,  whose  news- 
paper was  so  critical  of  Adams.' 

Because  ot  his  scientific  discover- 
ies, Franklin  enjoyed  access  to  the 
leading  minds  in  Europe,  and  his  so- 
cial lite  there  reads  likes  a  chapter  ot 
Ragtime.  In  London,  he  enjoyed  din- 
ners with  Captain  James  Cook,  James 
Boswell,  Jeremy  Bent  ham;  in  Edin- 
burgh he  visited  David  Hume.  He 
was  a  diplomatic  colleague  of  Ed- 
mund Burke's  but  was  unable  to  work 
his  charms  on  Samuel  Johnson,  who 
had  no  appetite  for  the  other  doctor's 
politics.  On  a  lour  ol  Scotland  he 
called  on  Adam  Smith.  In  France  he 
w  as  ,i  friend  to  Voltaire.  I  afayette  ap- 
plied io  him  lor  an  introduction  to 
General  Washington.  He  once 
watched  Marie  Antoinette  play 
cards,  and  was  known  to  five  kings. 
Morgan  describes  his  reception  by 
Louis  XV  at  Versailles  in  1767:  "The 
French  were  dressing  him  like  one  of 
them,"  Franklin  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Lolly  Stevenson,  "nans 
forming  him  into  a  Frenchman."  lie 
joked  thai  "to  conform  to  the  mode 
he  would  soon  have  to  make  love  to 
his  friends'  wives!" 

"Dally  not  with  other  Folks' 
Women  or  Money"  was  another  ol 
Poor  Richard's  maxims.  But  al- 
though Franklin  was  prudent  with 
money,  he  walked  a  liner  line  with 
women,  especially  during  his  long 
stretches  abroad,  as  his  wife,  Debo- 
rah, refused  to  travel  and  stayed  on 
in  Philadelphia.  Adams,  who  served 
with  Franklin  in  Pans,  thought  him 
a  rake.  But  neither  Morgan  nor 
Srodes,  after  careful  examination  of 
the  dalliance  question,  can  accuse 
him  ot  anything  more  than  a  fond- 
yams  blamed  Franklin,  then  dead,  for  the 
grandson's  politics:  "Benjamin  IBachcl  .... 
/n  /us  Aurora  .  .  .  became  oj  course  one  of 
the  most  malicious  Libellers  oj  me.  Bin  the 
Yellow;  Fever  arrested  him  in  his  detestable 
career  and  sent  him  to  his  grandfather  from 
whom  he  inherited  a  dirty,  envious,  jealous, 
and  revengeful  Spigju  against  me  for  no  i  ith- 
er  cause  under  heaven  than  because  I  was 
inn  hones!  a  Man  to  favour  or  connive  at  his 
sc///s/i  schemes  oj  ambition  and  Avarice." 


ness  for  what  the  French 
amine  amoureusc  (a  loving 
ship).  Srodes  writes  that  "he 
to  be  on  the  edge  of  danget 
control  as  well."  He  was  o 
tracted  to  younger  women 
closer  in  age  to  his  daughter, 
ter  middle  age  Franklin  se 
have  drawn  his  emotiona 
from  the  salon. 

W  i  is  strange  to  be  thmkin 
I  these  most  mi  imate  de 

.M.  Franklin's  Lie  just  now] 
American  redcoats  threatenii 
in  so  main  ol  the  empire's 
But  however  glutted  the  field  i 
olutionary  biography  has  beco 
can  welcome  any  excuse  to 
minded  ot  Franklin's  career- 
he  thought,  said,  and  did.  W 
Bush  Administrat  ion  gamb 
much  on  the  fortunes  of  war,  tj_ 
senting  voices  of  the  Americ 
olution  are  easily  lost  in  tram 
Which  reign  and  which  Geo: 
John  Adams  describing  w 
\\  n  ite,  "The  pride  and  vanity 
nation  is  a  disease;  it  is  a  deli 
has  been  flattered  and  inflar 
long  by  themselves  and  others 
perverts  everything".'1 

We  are  entering  an  age 
Franklin's  propensity  for  "LibJ-.- 
would  draw  the  attentions 
USA  Patriot  Act  and  J  of 
would  be  forced  to  explain  eitl 
love  life  or  his  heresy  to 
Springer.  Meanwhile,  the  exc 
kings  are  everywhere  on  displ 
Congress  has  yet  to  debate  in 
nous  way  the  merits  of  a  forei; 
icy  that  would  have  us  wage 
Iraq  lo  defend  an  improbable  ) 
nent  alliance  with  the  Ho 
Sand.  American  dependenj  - 
Arabian  crude  rivals  eighte 
century  England's  craving  t« 
colonists'  tobacco.  If  Franklir 
wuh  us,  my  sense  is  that  he 
have  quoted  from  Washing  ; 
Farewell  Address:  "Tis  folly  i 
Nation  to  look  for  disinterest 
vors  from  another.  .  .  .  There 
no  greater  error  than  ro  exp 
calculate  upon  real  favors  fror 
tion  to  Nation."  Like  Poor  Ri< 
he  also  knew  that  "Mad  Kin£ 
mad  Bui  Is  are  not  to  be  he 
treaties  and  packthread." 


in 
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LETTERS 

Continued  jrom  page  6 

The  pursuit  of  ;i  collective  iden- 
tity may  currently  hinder  the  work 
ol  black  intellectuals,  as  Shelhy 
Steele  suggests.  But  Mack  individu- 
alism is  thriving  in  the  most  indi- 
vidualistic of  all  employment  sec- 
tors: business  entrepreneurship. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bu- 
reau, the  number  ot  black-owned 
firms  grew  by  3}  percent  from  1992 
through  1997,  while  the  total  num- 
ber of  U.S.  firms  grew  by  only  21 
percent . 

Mike  Kerlin 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Going  Postal 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  writer  with 
Ben  Metcalf's  talent  would  under- 
take to  research  and  write  a  disserta- 
tion such  as  his  treatise  on  Saca- 
jawea  ["Wooden  Dollar,"  December 
2002],  only  to  compromise  his  credi- 
bility with  the  absurd  remark  regard- 
ing his  dysfunctional  father's  experi- 
ence with  the  United  States  Postal 
Service. 

1  retired  from  the  postal  service 
as  a  letter  carrier,  complete  with  the 
usual  debilitating  effects  one  can 
expect  from  a  lifetime  of  physical 
labor:  carpal  tunnel  in  both  wrists, 
arthritis  in  my  hands  and  knees, 
tendonitis  in  both  shoulders,  a  back 
that  resembles  twisted  rebar,  a  hip 
that  appears  to  have  a  destination 
of  its  own,  and  a  slight  list  to  the 
side  ot  my  body  that  shouldered  a 
thirty-five-pound  mail  satchel  for 
more  years  than  1  care  to  admit.  I 
can  therefore  assure  you,  with  the 
authority  of  one  who  has  both  de- 
livered the  mail  and  trained  letter 
carriers,  that  Metcalf's  father  simply 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
many  trainees  before  him  who  quit 
because  they  considered  the  work 
demeaning,  demanding,  and  consid- 
erably more  stressful  than  they  ever 
expected. 

Joseph  Warda 
Eureka,  Calif. 

1  am  delighted  to  see  that  Sam 
Clemens  has  reincarnated  Mark 


Twain  and  is  now  writing  as 
Metcalf." 

G.  Per/stein 
Via  email 


My  response  to  Ben  Metcal 
ciousness  is  that  Harper's  Mai 
should  not  have  run  his  pi 
think  the  writer  needs  nu 
attention. 

Lawrence  Jay  Dessner 
Via  email 


Rage  Against  the  Machir 

Eric  Porter's  otherwise  thou 
review  of  my  book  Against  tn 
chine:  The  Hidden  Luddite  Tr\ 
in  Literature ,  Art,  and  Iniil 
I  no  | New  I'm  mks,  1  >et  ember 
criticizes  the  fact  that  I  inclut 
i  ei  1  in  il<  ig\  resisters,  i  he  kc 
who  chose  to  live  for  forty 
without  electricity  on  a  Mai 
land.  Because  the  Kellan, 
canned  sardines  and  used  ke| 
lamps,  Porter  argues,  they  wa 
neo-Luddites  but  simply  ecca 
no  different  from  any  subur 
chomping  on  a  fast-food  n 
Under  Porter's  paralyzing  c] 
tion,  not  even  the  Luddites 
qualify  as  Luddites.  His  sw 
declaration  condemns  all  o| 
eternal  servitude  to  indust 
commerce;  the  only  alterna 
total  primitivism.  The  KellaS 
was  to  "avoid  the  diverting  c 
cations  of  modern  civilizec 
tence."  Their  considered  c 
made  that  possible. 

Nicols  Fox 
Bass  Harbor,  Maine 

We  Stand  Corrected 

I  take  issue  with  the  cont< 
presented  in  your  answers 
vember's  Quiz,  that  all  twer 
century  female  Asian  heads  C 
have  been  related  to  a  previot 
head  of  state.  Philippine  pr<| 
Corazon  Aquino  ran  for  offic 
her  husband,  Benigno,  was 
nated.  Benigno,  a  prominent 
tion  leader,  w  as  never  preside 

Russ  Piekarski 
Brooklyn 
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PUZZLE 


^ixes  and  Sevens 

!)i  Richard  E.  Maltby  jr. 

with  acknowledgments  to  Zander  of 

"he  Listener) 


T 

JLhe 


_he  clues  to  words  of  six  and  seven  letters  are 
rouped  separately.  Solvers  must  determine  where 
ach  answer  belongs  in  the  diagram,  using  answers  to 
le  numbered  clues  as  guides. 

Answers  include  one  proper  name.  As  always,  men- 
il  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution.  The 
Diution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  65. 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
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10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

.CROSS 
11. 

12. 
16. 

24. 
30. 
31. 

)OWN 

2. 

4. 

7. 

9. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
28. 


The  Thing  harks  back  to  The  Great  Dictator  (4) 
Letters  from  curia  tooled  with  gold  ( 5 ) 
English/ Arab  merger:  both  turned  Communist  ac- 
quiring crude  (12) 

Insane  grannie  axes  a  peer  of  hers,  perhaps?  (12) 
Reed  given  note  during  rap  recording  (5) 
Pressing  need,  one  with  no  right  to  be  returned  (4) 


Association  with  membership  that's  suitable?  (4) 
Tree  ring  to  follow  around  twice  (5) 
Treacherous  person,  big  deal  on  TV  series  (5) 
Went  boating  for  a  way  in  the  Sound  (5) 
Ruin  Spanish  olive  production  (5) 
Crosses,  holding  output  of  mine  (returned  copy)  (5) 
A  lake  house  to  get  high  in  (5) 
Reverse  English,  in  the  center  of  change,  perhaps  (4) 
ilX-LETTER  WORDS 

a.  Paid  attention — sounds  like  the  man  did! 

b.  Cook  goes  to  foil 

c.  Manufactured  before  laundry  detergent? 

d.  Stamp  out  drink 

e.  Shudders  at  the  thought  of  cab  horse  out  of  bounds! 


f.    Slack  Western  airport  (Municipal)  defaced! 
A  travel  pad  twisted  around  the  temple 
Secretly  lets  on,  getting  pinched 
Kid  who  has  an  edge? 
A  hundred-dollar  piece  causes  stress 
Stir  tea,  fly  into  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
Fires  business  leader  fronting  for  lies  all  around 
SEVEN-LETTER  WORDS 

Miterer  working  in  constructing  ship 
Added  on  a  following  for  the  audience 
Construction  worker  laughs  about  road  time 
Broken  rules  of  the  Royal  We 

Advocating  environmentalists  start  when  a  dog 
shakes  with  this 

With  weight  reduced  in  two  thousand  one,  came  in 
first  in  the  luge 
No-trills  tight  with  whip 
Pretend  place  spelled  out  in  treaty 
China  may  have  a  presence  here,  limiting  period  to 
be  in  France 

The  Gap  makes  a  trick  current  by  being  retro 
Slight  slurring  of  gentle  "C" 

Requirement  for  a  row  right  out  in  infamous  O.K. 
Corral 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Sixes  and  Sevens,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY  10012.  if  yon  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  he  received  by  February  1  1. 
Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners'  names  will 
be  printed  in  the  April  issue.  Winners  of  the  December  2002  puzzle,  "Quo  Vadis?"  are  Barbara  Featherston,  St.  Louis;  M.  D,  Roach,  Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan;  and  Marilyn  Somers,  Rumson,  New  Jersey. 


PUZZLE  83 


LOYL'S  LABOR 


I.      What  body  part  is  depicted  in  the  earliest 
known  pictorial  engravings? 

2  •     According  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  a  vein  runs 
directly  from  the  heart  to  what  ringer  of  what 
hand? 

3-  For  what  purpose  do  the  women  in  Aristoph- 
anes' play  Lysistrata  deny  their  partners  sex  .' 

4-  «     What  poet  was  banished  from  Rome  tor  writing 

a  textbook  on  adultery  called  The  Art  of  Love? 

5.  Exposure  to  Eastern  poetry  during  what  military 
campaign  inspired  the  first  romantic  European 
troubadour  in  the  twelfth  century.' 

6.  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein's  thirteenth-century 
autobiographical  work,  Fraucndicnst  (Service  of 
Ladies),  later  inspired  what  Spanish  picaresque 
novel  ? 

7«     What  nineteeth-century  French  novelist  wrote 
"'Faith'  in  the  language  of  heaven  is  'Love'  in 
the  language  of  men".' 


8  .     What  twentieth-century  mogul  declared,  "1 

love  Mickey  Mouse  more  than  any  woman  V\ 
ever  known"? 

9  •     What  did  Sigmund  Freud  glimpse  on  a  train  it 

childhood  that  contributed  to  his  theory  of  th 
Oedipus  Complex? 

1 0 .  What  country's  cr<  >wn  jewels  did  I  latherine  de 
Mddicis  recover  from  her  husband's  mistress 
after  he  had  given  them  to  her  as  a  gift? 

11.  The  last  king  of  what  country  was  given  his 
position  by  his  former  lover,  Russia's  Catherin 
the  (  ireat  ' 

12  •  What  Macedonian  king  ascended  the  throne 
after  his  father  was  killed  by  a  jealous  lover? 

13-  What  medieval  Christian  leader  wrote, 

"Thus  even  Christ,  who  was  so  righteous,  must 
have  been  guilty  of  fornication  before  he  died' 

14"  What  became  of  Attila  the  Hun  after  he 

sustained  a  nosebleed  on  his  wedding  night? 


( 'ontest  Rules  Send  numbered  answers  with  name  and  address  to  "Quiz,"  I  larper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012.  If  you  already  sab 
1  larper's,  please  include  a  copy  oj  your  Litest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  February  13.  The  sender  oj  the  first  correct  set  of  answers  opened  at 
will  receive  a  one-year  subscription  to  I  larper's  Magazine.  The  winner's  name  will  be  printed  in  the  April  issue  and  he  available  at  wwiv.harpers.org  in  Mt 
subscription  winners  are  eligible  to  compete  in  an  annual  <jhi:  whose  first  prize  is  a  complete  set  oj  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary.  The  answers  to  last  morn 
"Harm's  Way,"  appeal  on  page  56. 
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LETTERS 


Liberal  Criticism 

In  his  essay  "The  Case  for  Liberal- 
ism" [December  2002],  George  Mc- 
Govern  writes,  "President  Bush  has 
said  repeatedly  that  the  terrorists 
hate  us  because  of  our  freedom.  I 
don't  believe  that.  The  world's 
people  have  always  admired  our 
freedom.  What  they  don't  like  is  the 
arrogance  and  indifference  to  world 
opinion  inherent  in  so  much  of  our 
international  policy."  McGovern 
makes  a  slip  common  to  those  on 
the  left  who  turn  the  terrorist  at- 
tacks into  an  occasion  for  question- 
ing U.S.  foreign  policy.  Many  who 
protest  U.S.  foreign  policy  around 
the  world  are  motivated  by  the  "ar- 
rogance  and  indifference"  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  by  the 
hypocrisy  and  injustice  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy,  hut  I  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  the  people  who  flew  air- 
planes into  the  World  Trade  Center 
are  among  them.  The  Taliban  does 
not  top  the  list  of  regimes  that  have 
manifested  a  concern  for  "world 
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opinion,"  that  have  avoided 
gance  and  indifference,"  c 
have  displayed  any  regard  foi 
justice  or  human  rights.  Ig: 
the  differences  between  the 
ists  and  those  who  oppose  U. 
lateralism  does  a  disservice 
American  left  and  to  people 
the  world  who  oppose  both 
ism  and  U.S.  arrogance. 

Mary  Dudas 
Via  email 

Just  as  the  selection  and  dil 
of  Tom  Eagleton  derailed  Cj 
McGovern's  presidential  carr 
another  error  in  judgment  mu| 
trumpeting  of  liberalism, 
sumption  that  democracy  guail 
the  "principles  of  majority  ml 
freedom  of  choice"  conflict! 
American  political  reality.  P| 
McGovern  had  in  mind  a 
democracy  other  than  the  or 
produced  the  2000  election 
voter  turnout  of  2002. 

Ralph  Goldstein 
Altadena,  Calif. 

Because  the  words  "liberal 
"conservative"  have  been  sut 
to  long  abuse,  McGovern's  d| 
of  liberalism  is  a  timely  wail 
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lie  less,  a  wistful  call  to  an 
iila  gripped  by  a  collective, 
Ills  obedience.  How  sad  and 
flat  his  defense  is  necessary 
Ijikely  to  be  heeded.  As  Carl 
Hrg  warned  in  "Primer  Les- 
"when  you  let  proud  words 
I]  not  easy  to  call  them  back." 

\  idor 

I  bor,  Mich. 

b'dd  Reagan  won  the  war  of 
If  "tax  and  spend"  has  been 
jJd  onto  "liberal"  as  surely  as 
pilaus  onto  Christmas.  I  was  a 
U  professor,  like  George  Mc- 
fin,  and  recall  the  G.O.P.'s 
s  in  waving  the  bloody  shirt 
ra  generations  after  the  Civil 
l:  we  have  to  follow  the  lead 
kPopulists  and  call  liberals  Dy- 
%  Centrists  or  Positive  Progres- 
1 3  be  it. 

Irals  need  to  assert  workable 
:«  nd  programs,  and  await  the 
1  's  next  self-destruction.  The 
cjjR  split  let  Wilson  slip  in  and 

Inany  of  the  progressive  mea- 



sures  that  McGovern  lists.  The  eco- 
nomic meltdown  of  Hoover's  presi- 
dency opened  the  door  for  the  New 
Deal.  Nixon  gave  us  early  environ- 
mental protections  and  other  pro- 
gressive measures;  he  even  proposed 
the  "negative  income  tax."  Liberals 
failed,  however,  to  capitalize  fully 
on  his  collapse.  The  insipid  cam- 
paign-finance reform  and  "turning 
down  the  thermostat"  hardly  consti- 
tute a  legacy. 

Ron  Adkins 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

As  a  member  of  George  McGov- 
ern's  generation,  I  remember  every 
day  the  loss  that  I  suffered  as  a  result 
of  young  men  being  sent  to  war.  My 
college  sweetheart,  a  navigator  on  a 
B-24  out  of  Lecce,  Italy,  never  made 
it  home. 

President  Bush  is  addicted  to  the 
accolades  he  has  received  for  his  han- 
dling of  the  9/1 1  disaster  and,  without 
considering  the  consequences,  keeps 
feeding  his  own  ego  with  talk  of  war. 
What  real  thought  does  it  take  to  rail 


against  a  dastardly  enemy?  if  Bush 
could  find  a  way  to  change  our  global 
policies  and  to  cool  the  hatred  boil- 
ing up  in  the  Middle  East,  he  would 
be  worthy  of  accolades. 

Gail  S.  Ravitts 
Rockford,  111. 

In  George  McGovern's  otherwise 
compelling  essay,  there  is  a  list  of  his 
"heroes"  that  includes  Andrew  Jack- 
son. Unlike  Thomas  Jefferson,  whose 
slave-owning  belied  his  progressive  de- 
mocratic vision,  Jackson,  an  ardent 
supporter  of  slavery,  had  no  redeeming 
qualities.  He  stood  for  federal  rights 
over  states'  rights  when  it  came  to  tax- 
es but  assumed  a  states'-rights  stance  by 
not  enforcing  federal  treaties  and  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  concerning 
Indian  removal.  Thus  50,000  native 
people,  including  Cherokees  and 
Chocktaws  who  had  aided  Jackson  in 
his  wars  with  other  Indians,  were  up- 
rooted from  their  land.  How  do  the 
bribery,  the  violence,  and  the  corrup- 
tion related  to  the  removal  of  Ameri- 
can Indians  uphold  the  definition  of 
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liberalism — i.e.,  "the  protects 
lineal  and  civil  liberties" — 
do  those  oppressive  actions 
against  liberals'  alleged  belie; 
essential  goodness  of  man"? 
Jackson  does  not  belong  on  a 
al's  lis!  of  heroes. 

Eugene  Spake 
Mill  Valley,  Calif. 


A  Blight  to  the  Nations 

Although  I  agree  with 
Hendrickson's  critique  of  tl 
gers  pi  ised  b\  the  Rush  Adn 
tion's  move  to  unilateral  ir 
ism  ["The  Course  of  Et 
Readings,  December  2002 
troubled  by  his  conclusion  tl 
historic  policy  of  non-en 
ment"  is  "quaint"  and  by  hi 
t  ion  of  the  dubious  conve 
wisdom  that  the  United  Si 
too  big  and  powerful,  and  th 
of  past  actions  too  pronoun 
it  to  avoid  entanglement 
world."  Hendrickson  is  right 
America  cannot  responsibl 
form  itself  overnight  tr 
w  orld's  greatest  meddler  inti 
plete  bystander,  but  it  har 
lows  that  this  nation  should 
tempt  to  disentangle  itse 
time.  Especially  when  one  c 
the  long  and  sordid  conseque 
America's  historical  fantasy 
ing  a  "redeemer  nation"- 
in  Woodrow  Wilson's  wore 
infinite  privilege  of  fulfil 
destiny  and  saving  the  worl 
insufficient  to  call  the  curr 
ministration  back  to  a  def; 
ternationalism,"  which,  a 
vastly  preferable  to  the  curre 
sarism,  is  still  predicated  on 
nialist  delusions.  Americai 
recognize  that  we  are  hor. 
overextended  around  the 
that  unbridled  military  sp 
and  foreign  adventurism  hav 
ruptecl  our  domestic  infrastid 
and  civil  society,  that  contina 
terventionism  will  bring  cord 
terrorism  and  still  greater  erci 
civil  liberties,  and,  most  imjwj 
of  all,  that  we  are  not  noi 
have  never  been,  God's  Ele 
tion  but  merely  una  natio  t'nttl 

Continued  onjfl 
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Light  in  the  window 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


^Uiy  not  be  interested  in  war,  but 
interested  in  you. 

— Leon  Trotsky 

I 

U  s  a  promotional  venue  for  any 
■'is  collection  of  worthy  thoughts 
lf|steful  sentiments,  the  Sunday 
;iaork  Times  Magazine  commands 
Jhhority  of  the  show  windows  at 
kfprf  Goodman.  Of  the  moment 
ltHth  the  trend,  the  editors  arrange 
"ej.iopolitical  merchandise  in  ways 
1!H  to  attract  discriminating  shop- 
the  markets  of  received  opin- 
[-l  veil-informed  and  right-thinking 
lis,  competently  educated  and  de- 
[»l  affluent,  alive  to  the  similari- 
'■I  the  works  of  Versace  and  Ma- 
efl  ond  of  animals  and  the  several 
i  of  beige.  Although  the  editors 
"lonally  make  space  for  ideas  a  tri- 
)fl  advanced  for  some  of  their  less 
Hticated  readers  in  Oklahoma  or 
lirn  Queens,  they  don't  take 
i.es  with  the  big-ticket  items  or 
jflvhat  they  judge  to  be  the  con- 
[tfl>  of  uptown  money  and  down- 
1  style. 

Much  is  why,  on  first  glancing  at 
1  >nonsense  cover  lines  for  the  is- 
|  January  5 — "The  American  Em- 
|Get  Used  to  It)" — I  knew  that  I 
m  the  presence  of  an  important 
fl>n  statement.  The  United  States 
j  (very  with  it,  very  now)  was  on 
f||iy  to  an  invasion  of  Iraq,  there 
ihibit  a  modish  line  of  summer 
!pns  at  the  military  equivalent  of 
Iway  show,  and  the  Times  had 
ti>  the  trouble  of  furnishing  a 
'  ul  program  note:  What  to  watch 
vben  to  applaud,  how  to  think 
c :  this  year's  new  and  exciting  1(  ><  >k 
1  opolitics.  Michael  Ignatieff,  a 
1-name  foreign-policy  intellectu- 
mited  from  the  faculty  of  Harvard 


University,  matched  the  assertive  tone 
of  his  lead  article  to  the  red,  white, 
and  blue  block  lettering  (not  fussy, 
very  bold)  of  the  magazine's  cover  art: 

Americans  are  required,  even  when  they 
are  unwilling  to  do  so,  to  include  Euro- 
peans in  the  governance  of  their  evolv- 
ing imperial  project.  The  Americans  es- 
sentially dictate  Europe's  place  in  this 
new  grand  design.  The  United  States 
is  multilateral  when  it  wants  to  he,  uni- 
lateral when  it  must  he;  and  it  enforces 
a  new  division  of  labor  in  which  Amer- 
ica does  the  fighting,  the  French,  British 
and  Germans  do  the  police  patrols  in  the 
border  zones  and  the  Dutch,  Swiss  and 
Scandinavians  provide  the  humanitar- 
ian aid. 

An  editor's  note  identified  Ignatieff 
as  the  director  of  the  Carr  Center  at  the 
Kennedy  School  of  Government,  also 
as  a  teacher  of  "human  rights"  well 
versed  in  the  syllabus  of  the  world's 
sorrow.  A  man  of  sense  and  sensibili- 
ty who  had  spent  a  lot  of  time  "walk- 
ing around"  in  the  "frontier  zones  of 
the  new  American  empire"  in  Bosnia, 
Kosovo,  and  Afghanistan,  and  who 
knew,  as  he  himself  said,  that  it  wasn't 
enough  to  draw  "the  big  picture"  on 
the  wall  of  a  classroom  in  Cambridge, 
that  one  really  must  "get  out  of  Harvard 
Yard"  if  one  wants  to  "get  really  close 
to  the  intimate,  tragic  detail  of  it  all." 

And  what  did  he  learn,  the  profes- 
sor, from  his  poking  around  in  Afghan 
tents  and  Balkan  graves?  If  nothing 
else,  how  to  write  sententious  and  va- 
cant prose,  most  of  it  indistinguish- 
able from  the  ad  copy  for  an  Armani 
scarf  or  a  Ferragamo  shoe.  Too  much 
direct  quotation  from  the  professor's 
text  might  be  mistaken  tor  unkind- 
ness,  and  I  enter  three  of  his  obiter 
dicta  into  the  record  only  because  they 
fairly  represent  the  attitudes  current- 


ly in  vogue  among  the  marketers  of 
the  country's  preferred  wisdom: 

Imperial  powers  do  not  have  the  luxu- 
ry of  timidity,  for  timidity  is  not  pru- 
dence; it  is  a  confession  of  weakness. 

[The  United  States]  remainjs]  a  nation 
in  which  flag,  sacrifice  and  martial  hon- 
or are  central  to  national  identity. 

The  question,  then,  is  not  whether 
America  is  too  powerful  but  whether  it 
is  powerful  enough.  Does  it  have  what  it 
takes  to  he  grandmaster  of  what  Colin 
Powell  has  called  the  chessboard  of  the 
world's  most  inflammable  region? 

If  Ignatieff  doesn't  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  America  has  what  it  takes 
to  play  chess  with  Genghis  Khan  or 
Darius  the  Great,  neither  does  he  say 
anything  that  hasn't  been  said,  re- 
peatedly over  the  last  nine  months,  by 
the  cadre  of  Washington  propagan- 
dists, both  Democrat  and  Republican, 
writing  for  the  policy  journals  that  sup- 
ply the  government  with  its  think- 
tank  thoughts  and  Sunday-morning 
media  phrases — America,  the  world's 
unrivaled  hegemon,  an  empire  in  fact 
if  not  in  name,  its  sovereign  power 
the  only  hope  for  less  fortunate  na- 
tions groping  toward  the  light  of  free 
markets  and  liberal  democracy.  Be  not 
timid,  do  not  flinch.  Shoulder  the  bur- 
den of  civilization  and  its  discontents. 
Lift  from  the  continents  of  Africa  and 
Asia  the  weight  of  despotic  evildoers. 
Know  that  if  America  does  the  fight- 
ing, other  people  will  do  the  dying. 
Learn  to  appreciate  the  refined  ele- 
gance (conceptually  minimalist,  grace- 
fully postmodern)  of  high-altitude  pre- 
cision bombing. 

When  delivered  by  one  of  the  rabid 
polemicists  allied  with  Lockheed  Mar- 
tin, Fox  News,  or  the  Baptist  church, 
the  same  message  usually  comes  with 
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a  tactical  objective  in  view — the 
seizure  of  the  Iraqi  oil  holds,  the  de- 
struction lit  Hugo  Chavez,  the  safety  of 
Israel.  Ignatieff  imparts  to  it  an  ait  of 
languid  abstraction,  not  wanting  to 
disturb  anybody  with  the  "intimate, 
tragic  detail  of  it  all."  He  briefly  raises 
the  question  of  terminology  (America 
as  democratic  republic,  America  as 
military  empire),  but  then  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  it  doesn't  make  much  dif- 
ference how  America  chooses  to  see  it- 
self. The  words  don't  matter.  The 
country  is  what  it  is,  so  rich  and  pow- 
erful and  good  that  it  can't  help  but  do 
what  is  just  and  ntzht  and 


true. 


ever  having  met  Ignatieff  or 
read  his  books,  I  don't  know  how  he 
defines  his  politics,  or  whether  he  con- 
strues himself  as  a  liberal,  a  conserva- 
tive, a  lapsed  Marxist,  or  a  recon- 
structed Tory.  After  making  my  way 
through  the  7,000  words  of  his  article 
for  the  Times,  I  still  couldn't  guess  who 
were  his  enemies  and  who  were  his 
friends,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
much  the  same  can  be  said  about  most 
of  the  government  officials  and  high- 
end  journalists  whose  commentaries 
have  decorated  the  display  windows 
of  the  national  news  media  for  the  bet- 
ter part  of  the  last  twenty  years.  They 
strike  poses  and  adopt  attitudes,  pleased 
to  imagine  that  politics  amount  to  lit- 
tle else  except  the  staging  of  tableaux 
vivants,  the  crowd  scenes  and  the  mu- 
sical accompaniment  matched  with 
the  power  points  in  the  season's  polling 
data.  The  reliance  on  theatrical  effects 
long  ago  destroyed  the  credibility  of 
the  voices  of  conscience  associated 
with  liberal  causes  and  the  Democra- 
tic Party.  Too  many  nominally  left- 
wing  defenders  of  the  realm  couldn't 
disguise  their  loyalty  to  the  right-wing 
Mouton  Rothschild,  their  rhetorical 
tours  de  force  (on  behalf  of  racial 
equality,  social  justice,  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, etc.)  too  laughably  at  odds 
with  their  views  of  the  sea  from  a  sun- 
deck  in  East  Hampton.  A  similar  fate 
befell  the  apostles  of  the  conservative 
truth  soon  after  the  election  of  Ronald 
Reagan.  The  actor  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington under  the  impression  that  he 
had  been  hired  to  make  a  movie,  and 
it  was  only  a  matter  of  months  before 
the  claque  of  his  apologists  in  the  news 


media  began  to  think  of  aircraft  carri- 
ers as  set  decorations. 

Reading  Ignatieff  1  was  reminded  of 
a  dinner-table  conversation  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  middle  1980s  at  which  an 
authoritative  syndicated  columnist  ex- 
plained that  he  was  "depressed"  by  "the 
quality  of  the  regime"  in  Nicaragua. 
Judging  only  by  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
1  might  have  guessed  that  he  was  talk- 
ing about  a  second-rate  wine  or  a 
Caribbean  resort  hotel  gone  to  seed 
and  no  longer  fit  to  welcome  golf  tour- 
naments. He  wasn't  concerned  about 
Nicaragua's  capacity  to  harm  the  Unit- 
ed States;  the  army  was  small  and  ill 
equipped,  the  mineral  assets  not  worth 
the  cost  of  a  first-class  embassy.  Nor 
did  the  columnist  think  the  governing 
junta  particularly  adept  at  exploiting 
"the  virus  of  Marxist  revolution." 
What  troubled  him  was  the  "indeco- 
rousness  of  the  regime."  Nicaragua 
was  in  bad  taste. 

In  the  similarly  detached  context 
ot  a  Fifth  Avenue  cocktail  patty  on 
the  Tuesday  after  the  publication  of 
Ignatieff's  article,  1  listened  to  two  po- 
litical correspondents,  one  from  Van- 
ity Fair  and  the  other  from  Newsweek, 
analyze  the  differences  between  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  attitudes 
toward  the  liberation  of  Iraq.  The  im- 
portant question  was  aesthetic,  not 
geopolitical;  not  whether  Saddam  Hus- 
sein deserved  to  die  a  coward's  death 
(the  fact  so  obvious  that  it  didn't  bear 
discussion)  but  how  to  accessorize  the 
coverage  of  the  assault  on  Baghdad, 
whether  it  was  best  to  present  it  as  a 
l rusade  <  mlered  b\  (  ii  id  or  as  ,i  In  >s- 
tile  corporate  takeover  arranged  by  a 
consortium  of  Texas  oil  companies. 
The  first  option  indicated  a  heartland 
sensibility,  the  second  an  instinct  per- 
versely urban. 

I  mention  the  conversation  because, 
like  the  brass-band  promotion  of  Ig- 
natieff's article  in  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine,  it  speaks  to  the  insouciance 
with  which  so  many  people  party  to 
the  formulation  of  our  public  argu- 
ment regard  the  current  recasting  of 
the  country's  laws.  The  government 
in  Washington  makes  no  secret  of  its 
wish  to  eliminate  the  freedoms  of 
speech,  thought,  and  movement  syn- 
onymous with  the  workings  of  a  dem- 
ocratic republic,  and  where  is  the  sen- 
ator or  syndicated  columnist  who  gives 


voice  to  an  intelligible  obj 
the  civilian  populations  o 
Islamabad  it  might  not  mak 
difference  whether  the  Unitei 
styles  itself  hegemon  or  republ 1 
bombs  fall  from  the  same  clot 
buildings  collapse  into  the  sam 
and  who  doesn't  know  that  a! 
by  any  other  name  is  still  an  F-fl 
the  residents  of  Philadelphia  a.'l 
orado  Springs,  the  words  shou  t 
ter;  despite  Ignatieff s  bland  assi| 
to  the  contrary,  so  should  th  | 
porting  connotations.  A  govs  I 
that  becomes  accustomed  to  til 
of  itself  as  an  empire  falls  easily  1 1 
habit  of  issuing  imperial  deer 
soon  acquires  the  characters 
Se<  retary  of  State  Colin  Pov 
February  attributed  to  a  faile* 
"unrepresentative  of  its  peopl 
with  corruption,"  blighted  by  "; 
transparency,"  thinking  that 
achieve  a  position  on  the  wot! 
through  development  of  weal 
mass  destruction  that  will  tur 
be  fool's  gold  .  .  ."  The  secret] 
speaking  of  North  Korea  and 
might  as  well  have  been  talkii 
Vice  President  Dick  Cheney's 
a  reconfigured  United  States. 

It  not  as  a  concerted  effort 
the  liberties  of  the  American 
how  else  does  one  describe 
publican  agenda  now  in  motif 
nation's  capital?  Backed  by 
cious  promise  of  imminent  et! 
recovery  and  secured  by  the  gi 
of  never-ending  war,  the  lej 
measures  mobilized  by  the 
House  and  the  Congress  suge 
what  the  Bush  Administratioj 
mind  is  not  the  defense  of  the 
can  citizenry  against  a  foreigi, 
but  the  protection  of  the  A 
oligarchy  from  the  American! 
racy.  In  every  instance,  and  n^i 
what  the  issue  immediately  :i 
the  bias  is  the  same — more  la'j 
ing  the  rights  of  individuals,  fejj 
restraining  the  rights  of  prope 

1 — The  systematic  transfe 
nation's  wealth  from  the  unici 
poor  to  the  confederacy  of  tfe 
President  Bush's  new  plan  to> 
from  taxation  all  corporate  di 
received  by  individuals,  at  t ; 
time  lowering  the  income-tl 
previously  scheduled  to  tak  i 
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now  and  2009,  assigns  the 
he  refund  (64  percent)  to  the 
■st  5  percent  of  the  nation's 
s,  more  than  half  of  the  award 
e  earning  at  least  $200,000  a 
uarter  of  it  to  people  earning 
an  $1  million  a  year, 
he  easing  of  environmental 
ons  on  the  energy  industries 
England. 

he  opening  of  the  national 
n  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
:ic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to 
expropriation  by  the  oil,  gas, 
and  timber  industries, 
he  persistent  issuing  of  health- 
e  regulations  intended  to  sub- 
eventually  overturn  the  1973 
e  Court  ruling,  Roe  v.  Wade, 
ognized  a  woman's  freedom  to 
whether  or  not  she  will  give 
a  child. 

he  reinforcing  of  the  monop- 
ld  by  the  big  media  syndicates 
:ountry's  systems  of  communi- 

>utfitting  the  banks  and  credit- 
incies  with  the  privilege  to  sell 
lighest  bidders  any  or  all  of  the 
al  data  acquired  from  their 
ers. 

he  broad  expansion  of  the  gov- 
it's  police  powers  under  the 
atriot  and  Homeland  Security 
e  Justice  Department  reserving 
If  the  right  to  tap  anybody's 
and  open  everybody's  mail. 
\  series  of  bills  in  Congress 
to  reduce  the  nation's  health- 
sts  by  denying  medical  services 
)le  too  poor  to  pay  for  the  up- 

the  insurance  companies. 
The  nomination  to  the  federal 
;  courts  of  judges  apt  to  find  le- 
:edents  in  the  pages  of  the  Bible 
than  in  the  Constitution. 

f  wishing  to  leave  nobody  in 
ibout  the  political  bias  now  afoot 
shington,  President  Bush  took 
>uble  to  juxtapose  his  endorse- 
>f  affirmative  action  for  the  rich 
peech  to  the  Economic  Club  of 
lo  on  January  7  favoring  the  re- 
of  all  taxes  paid  on  corporate 
rids)  with  his  objection  to  affir- 
•  action  for  the  poor  (his  remarks 
he  White  House  on  January  15 
I  fault  with  the  admissions  poli- 
:  the  University  of  Michigan). 


The  interval  of  a  week  between  the 
two  announcements  was  brief  enough 
to  impress  the  lesson  upon  a  national 
television  audience  known  for  its  short 
attention  span,  but  among  most  of  the 
upscale  journalists  in  New  York  (of  the 
moment,  with  the  trend)  the  point  was 
by  and  large  ignored.  The  best  and 
most  tasteful  opinion  doesn't  counte- 
nance the  notion  of  class  warfare.  Pres- 
ident Bush  rejects  even  the  suggestion 
of  such  a  thing  as  wrongheaded  and 
maybe  treasonous,  partisan  agitprop 
distributed  by  envious  Democrats  and 
would-be  demagogues.  His  indignant 
tabling  of  the  proposition,  in  a  speech 
on  January  9  at  a  Virginia  company 
that  produces  American  flags,  was 
strongly  seconded  by  the  right-think- 
ing managers  of  the  nation's  better 
media  boutiques,  who  regard  the  sub- 
ject as  preposterously  demode — thread- 
bare cant  found  in  the  attic  of  the  1960s 
with  the  rest  of  the  sensibility  (go-go 
boots,  Sgt.  Pepper,  Woodstock,  Viet- 
nam) that  embodied  the  failed  hopes  of 
a  discredited  decade. 

The  media  take  pride  in  their  ex- 
quisite collections  of  historical  cer- 
tainty, and  so,  being  persuaded  that 
class  war  invariably  manifests  itself  as 
an  uprising  of  the  angry  poor  against 
the  greedy  rich  (pitchforks,  sans- 
culottes, the  guillotine),  and  having 
seen  the  reassuring  photographs  of  both 
Teddy  and  Franklin  Roosevelt,  they 
also  know  that  all  American  politi- 
cians are,  by  definition,  gregarious  and 
open-hearted  people,  industrious,  well 
meaning,  occasionally  eccentric  but 
always  friendly,  sometimes  caught,  un- 
willingly and  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  in  the  webs  of  corrupt  circum- 
stance. Armed  with  combat-hardened 
anecdotes  excerpted  from  the  writings 
of  Tom  Clancy  and  the  late  Stephen 
Ambrose,  our  high-toned  window 
dressers  like  to  imagine  that  politics 
are  about  the  more  or  less  attractive 
arrangement  of  words,  not  about  who 
gets  to  do  what  to  whom,  at  what  price, 
and  for  how  long.  Their  gift  for  clever 
decoration  serves  the  interest  of  the 
oligarchy  currently  at  home  in  Wash- 
ington (more  frightened  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  American  people  than  of 
the  tyranny  of  Saddam  Hussein),  and 
obscures  the  fact  of  a  war  waged  by  the 
angry  rich  against  what  they  perceive 
to  be  the  legions  of  the  greedy  poor.  ■ 
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[Essay] 

WHERE  ARE  WE? 

B;y  John  Berger,  from  the  introduction  to  Between 
The  Eyes:  Essays  on  Photography  and  Politics, 
by  David  Levi  Strauss,  to  be  published  in  April  by 
Aperture . 

AJ^veryone  knows  that  pain  is  endemic  to 
life,  and  wants  to  forget  this  or  relativize  it.  All 
the  variants  of  the  myth  of  a  Fall  from  the  Gold- 
en Age,  before  pain  existed,  are  an  attempt  to  rel- 
ativize the  pain  suffered  on  earth.  So  too  is  the  in- 
vention of  Hell,  the  adjacent  kingdom  of 
pain-as-punishment.  Likewise  the  discovery 
of  Sacrifice.  And  later,  much  later,  the  principle 
of  Forgiveness.  One  could  argue  that  philosophy 
began  with  the  question:  why  pain? 

Yet,  when  all  this  has  been  said,  the  present 
pain  of  living  in  the  world  is  perhaps  in  some 
ways  unprecedented.  Consumerist  ideology,  which 
has  become  the  most  powerful  and  invasive  on  the 
planet,  sets  out  to  persuade  us  that  pain  is  an  ac- 
cident, something  that  we  can  insure  against. 

This  is  the  logical  basis  for  the  ideol- 

ogy's  pitilessness. 

A  write  in  the  night,  although  it  is  daytime.  A 
day  in  early  October  2002.  For  almost  a  week 
the  sky  above  Paris  has  been  blue.  Each  day  the 
sunset  is  a  little  earlier  and  each  day  gloriously 
beautiful.  Many  fear  that  before  long,  U.S.  mil- 
itary forces  will  be  launching  the  "preventive"  war 
against  Iraq,  so  that  the  U.S.  oil  corporations 
can  lay  their  hands  on  further  and  supposedly 


safer  oil  supplies.  Others  hope  that  this  can  be 
avoided.  Between  the  announced  decisions  and 
the  secret  calculations,  everything  is  kept  un- 
clear, since  lies  prepare  the  way  for  missiles.  I 
write  in  a  night  of  shame. 

By  shame  I  do  not  mean  individual  guilt. 
Shame,  as  I'm  coming  to  understand  it,  is  a  species 
feeling  which,  in  the  long  run,  corrodes  the  ca- 
pacity for  hope  and  prevents  us  looking  far  ahead. 
We  look  down  at  our  feet,  thinking  only  of  the 
next  small  step. 

People  everywhere,  under  very  different  con- 
ditions, are  asking  themselves:  Where  are  we? 
The  question  is  historical  not  geographical.  What 
are  we  living  through?  Where  are  we  being  tak- 
en? What  have  we  lost?  How  to  continue  with- 
out a  plausible  vision  of  the  future?  Why  have  we 
lost  any  view  of  what  is  beyond  a  lifetime? 

The  well-heeled  experts  answer:  Globaliza- 
tion. Postmodernism.  Communications  Revolu- 
tion. Economic  Liberalism.  The  terms  are  tauto- 
logical and  evasive.  To  the  anguished  question  of 
Where  are  we?  the  experts  murmur:  Nowhere. 

Might  it  not  be  better  to  see  and  declare  that 
we  are  living  through  the  most  tyrannical — be- 
cause the  most  pervasive — chaos  that  has  ever  ex- 
isted? It's  not  easy  to  grasp  the  nature  of  the 
tyranny,  for  its  power  structure  (ranging  from 
the  200  largest  multinational  corporations  to  the 
Pentagon)  is  interlocking  yet  diffuse,  dictatorial 
yet  anonymous,  ubiquitous  yet  placeless.  It  tyr- 
annizes from  offshore,  not  only  in  terms  of  Fiscal 
Law  but  in  terms  of  any  political  control  beyond 
its  own.  Its  aim  is  to  delocalize  the  entire  world. 
Its  ideological  strategy,  beside  which  Bin  Laden's 
is  a  fairy  tale,  is  to  undermine  the  existent  so 
that  everything  collapses  into  its  special  version 
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ot  the  virtual,  from  the  realm  ot  which — and  this 
is  the  tyranny's  credo — there  will  he  a  never- 
ending  source  of  profit.  It  sounds  stupid.  Tyran- 
nies are  stupid.  This  one  is  destroying  at  every  lev- 
el the  life  of  the  planet  on  which  it  operates. 

Ideology  apart,  its  power  is  based  on  two 
threats.  The  first  is  intervention  from  the  sky  hy 
the  most  heavily  armed  state  in  the  world.  One 
could  call  it  Threat  R-52.  The  second  is  ruthless 
indehtment,  bankruptcy,  and  hence,  given  the 
present  productive  relations  in  the  world, 
starvation.  One  could  call  it  Threat 


T 


Zei 


le  shame  begins  with  the  contestation 
(which  we  all  acknowledge  somewhere  but,  out 
of  powerlessness,  dismiss)  that  much  of  the  pre- 
sent suffering  could  be  allev  iated  or  avoided  if 
certain  realistic  and  relatively  simple  decisions 
were  taken.  There  is  a  very  direct  relation  to- 
day between  the  minutes  of  meetings  and  min- 
utes of  agony. 

Hoes  anyone  deserve  to  be  condemned  to  cer- 
tain death  simply  because  they  don't  have  ac- 
cess to  treatment  which  would  cost  less  than  $2 
a  day  .'  This  was  a  question  posed  by  the  director- 


[Poem] 

SEPARATE  TRUTHS 


By  Charles  Simic,  from  the  Spring  2002  issue  of 
Raritan.  The  Voice  at  3:00  A.M.,  a  volume 
oj  Simic' s  new  and  selected  poetry,  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Harcourt  in  April. 


Night  fell  without  asking 

For  our  permission. 

Mary  had  a  headache, 

And  my  eyes  hurt 

From  squinting  at  the  newspapers. 

We  could  still  make  out 
A  few  old  trees  in  the  yard. 
They  take  it  as  it  comes. 
Separate  truths 
Po  not  interest  them. 

We'll  have  to  run  for  it,  I  said, 
And  had  no  idea  what  1  meant. 
The  coming  of  the  inevitable, 
What  a  strange  bliss  that  is — 
And  I  had  no  idea  what  she  meant. 


general  of  the  World  Health  Organization  last 
July.  She  was  talking  about  the  AIDS  epidemic, 
in  Africa  and  elsewhere,  in  which  an  estimated 
68  million  people  will  die  within  the  next  eigh- 
teen  years  I'm  talking  about  the  pain  of  living  in 
the  preseni  world. 

Most  analyses  and  prognoses  about  what  is 
happening  are  understandably  presented  and 
studied  within  the  framework  ot  their  separate  dis- 
ciplines: economics,  politics,  media  studies,  pub- 
lic health,  ecology,  national  defense,  criminolo- 
gy, education,  etc.  In  reality,  each  of  these  separate 
fields  is  joined  to  another  to  make  up  the  real 
terrain  of  what  is  being  lived.  It  happens  that  in 
their  lives  people  suffer  from  wrongs  which  are 
classified  in  separate  categories,  and  suffer  them 
simultaneously  and  inseparably. 

A  current  example:  some  Kurds  who  fled  re- 
cently to  Cherbourg,  and  have  been  refused  asy- 
lum and  risk  being  repatriated  to  Turkey,  are  poor, 
politically  undesirable,  landless,  exhausted,  illegal, 
and  the  clients  ot  nobody.  And  they  suffer  each 
of  these  conditions  at  one  and  the  same  second! 

To  take  in  what  is  happening,  an  interdisci- 
plinary vision  is  necessary  in  order  to  connect 
the  "fields"  which  are  institutionally  kept  sepa- 
rate. And  any  such  vision  is  bound  to  be  (in 
the  original  sense  of  the  word)  political.  The 
precondition  for  thinking  politically  on  a  glob- 
al scale  is  to  see  the  unity  of  the  unnecessary 
suffering  taking  place.  This  is  the 
starting  point. 


I 


write  in  the  night,  but  I  see  not  only  the 
tyranny.  If  that  were  so,  I  would  probably  not 
have  the  courage  to  continue.  I  see  people  sleep- 
ing, stirring,  getting  up  to  drink  water,  whisper- 
ing their  projects  or  their  fears,  making  love, 
praying,  cooking  something  while  the  rest  of  the 
family  sleeps,  in  Baghdad  and  Chicago.  (Yes,  I  see 
too  the  forever  invincible  Kurds,  4,000  of  whom 
were  gassed,  with  U.S.  compliance,  by  Saddam 
Hussein.)  I  see  pastry  cooks  working  in  Teheran 
and  the  shepherds,  thought  of  as  bandits,  sleep- 
ing beside  their  sheep  in  Sardinia;  I  see  a  man  in 
the  Friedrichshain  quarter  of  Berlin  sitting  in  his 
pajamas  with  a  bottle  of  beer  reading  Heidegger 
and  he  has  the  hands  of  a  proletarian;  I  see  a 
small  boat  of  illegal  immigrants  off  the  Spanish 
coast  near  Alicante;  I  see  a  mother  in  Ghana,  her 
name  is  Aya,  which  means  Bom  on  Friday,  sway- 
ing her  baby  to  sleep;  I  see  the  ruins  of  Kabul 
and  a  man  going  home;  and  I  know  that,  despite 
the  pain,  the  ingenuity  of  the  survivors  is  undi- 
minished, an  ingenuity  which  scavenges  and  col- 
lects energy,  and,  in  the  ceaseless  cunning  of  this 
ingenuity,  there  is  a  spiritual  value,  something  like 
the  Holy  Ghost.  I  am  convinced  of  this  in  the 
night,  although  1  don't  know  why. 

The  next  step  is  to  reject  all  the  tyranny's  dis- 
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Mill,  Alabama,  USA,  1995,"  a  photograph  by  Robert  Bourdeau,  is  currently  on  exhibit  at  Jane  Corkin  Gallery,  Toronto. 


course.  Its  terms  are  crap.  In  the  interminably 
repetitive  speeches,  announcements,  press  con- 
ferences, and  threats,  the  recurrent  terms  are: 
Democracy,  Justice,  Human  Rights,  Terrorism. 
Each  word  in  the  context  signifies  the  opposite  of 
what  it  was  once  meant  to.  Each  has  been  traf- 
ficked; each  has  become  a  gang's  code  word, 
stolen  from  humanity.  Democracy  is  a  proposal 
(rarely  realized)  about  decision-making;  it  has 
little  to  do  with  election  campaigns.  Its  promise 
is  that  political  decisions  be  made  after,  and  in  the 
light  of,  consultation  with  the  governed.  This  is 
dependent  upon  the  governed  being  adequately 
informed  about  the  issues  in  question,  and  upon 
the  decision-makers  having  the  capacity  and  will 
to  listen  and  take  account  of  what  they  have 
heard.  Democracy  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  "freedom"  of  binary  choices,  the  publication 
of  opinion  polls,  or  the  crowding  of  people  into 
statistics.  These  are  its  pretense. 


Today  the  fundamental  decisions,  which  effect 
the  unnecessary  pain  increasingly  suffered  across 
the  planet,  are  being  made  unilaterally  without 
any  open  consultation  or  participation. 

For  instance,  how  many  U.S.  citizens,  if  con- 
sulted, would  have  said  Yes  to  George  W.  Bush's 
withdrawal  from  the  Kyoto  Protocol  over  the 
carbon-dioxide  greenhouse  effect,  which  is  al- 
ready provoking  disastrous  floods  in  many  places 
and  threatens,  within  the  next  twenty- 

Ifive  years,  far  worse  disasters? 
t  is  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago  that  Dvorak 
composed  his  Symphony  from  the  New  World.  He 
wrote  it  while  directing  the  National  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  in  New  York,  and  the  writing  of  it 
inspired  him  to  compose,  eighteen  months  later, 
still  in  New  York,  his  sublime  Cello  Concerto.  In 
the  sympb(  my,  the  horizons  and  rolling  hills  of  his 
native  Bohemia  become  the  promises  of  the  New 
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World.  Not  grandiloquent  but  loud  and  contin- 
uing, for  they  correspond  to  the  longings  of  those 
without  power,  of  those  who  are  wrongly  called 
simple,  ot  those  the  U.S.  Constitution  addressed 
in  1 787. 

I  know  ot  no  other  work  of  art  that  expresses 
so  directly  and  yet  so  toughly  (Dvorak  was  the  son 
ot  a  peasant,  and  his  father  once  dreamed  of  his 
becoming  a  butcher)  the  beliefs  that  inspired 
generation  after  generation  of  migrants  who  be- 
came U.S.  citizens. 

For  Dvorak  the  force  of  these  beliefs  was  in- 
separable from  a  kind  of  tenderness,  a  respect  for 
life  such  as  can  be  found  intimately  among  the 
governed  (as  distinct  trout  the  governors)  every- 
where. And  it  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  sympho- 
ny was  publicly  received  when  it  was  first  per- 
formed at  Carnegie  1  lall  on  December  16,  1893. 

Dvorak  was  asked  what  he  thought  about  the 
future  ot  American  music,  and  he  recommended 
that  U.S.  composers  listen  to  the  music  of  the  In- 
dians and  blacks.  The  Symphony  from  the  New 
World  expressed  a  hopefulness  without  frontiers 
which,  paradoxically,  is  welcoming  because  cen- 
tered on  an  idea  of  home.  A  Utopian  paradox. 

Today  the  power  of  the  same  country  that  in- 
spired such  hopes  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
coterie  of  fanatical  (wanting  to  limit  everything 
except  the  power  ot  capital),  ignorant  (recog- 
nizing only  the  reality  of  their  own  firepower), 
hypocritical  (two  measures  for  all  ethical  judg- 
ments, one  for  us  and  another  tor  them),  and 
ruthless  B- 52  plotters.  How  did  this  happen? The 
question  is  rhetorical,  for  there  is  no  single  answer, 
and  it  is  idle,  tor  no  answer  will  dent  their  pow- 
er yet.  But  to  ask  it  in  this  way  in  the  night  rex  eals 
the  enormity  of  what  has  happened. 

The  political  mechanism  of  the  new  tyranny, 
although  it  needs  highly  sophisticated  technology 
in  order  to  function,  is  starkly  simple.  Usurp  the 
words  "democracy,"  "freedom,"  etc.  Impose — 
whatever  the  disasters — the  new  profit-making 
and  impoverishing  economic  chaos  everywhere. 
Insure  that  all  frontiers  are  one-way:  open  to  the 
tyranny,  closed  to  others.  And  eliminate  every  op- 
position by  calling  it  terrorist. 

No,  1  have  not  forgotten  the  couple  who 
threw  themselves  from  one  of  the  twin  towers 
instead  of  being  burned  to  death 
separately. 

lere  is  a  toylike  object  which  costs  as  little  as 
$  3  to  manufacture  and  which  is  also  incontestahly 
terrorist.  It  is  called  the  antipersonnel  mine. 

Once  launched,  it  is  impossible  to  know  who 
these  mines  will  mutilate  or  kill,  or  when  they  will 
do  so.  There  are  over  100  million  lying  on,  or  hid- 
den in,  the  earth  at  this  moment.  The  majority 
ot  victims  have  been  and  will  be  civilians. 

The  antipersonnel  mine  is  meant  to  mutilate 


rather  than  kill.  Its  aim  is  to  make  cripples,  and 
it  is  made  with  shrapnel,  which,  it  is  planned,  will 
prolong  the  victim's  medical  treatment  and  ren- 
der it  more  difficult.  Most  survivors  have  to  un- 
dergo eight  or  nine  surgical  operations.  Every 
month,  as  of  now,  2,000  civilians  somewhere  are 
maimed  or  killed  by  these  mines. 

The  description  "antipersonnel"  is  linguisti- 
cally murderous.  Personnel  are  anonymous,  name- 
less, without  gender  or  age.  "Personnel"  is  the 
opposite  of  "people."  As  a  term  it  ignores  blood, 
limbs,  pain,  amputations,  intimacy,  and  love.  It 
abstracts  totally.  This  is  how  the  two  words  when 
joined  to  an  explosive  become  terrorist. 

The  new  tyranny,  like  other  recent  ones,  de- 
pends, to  a  large  degree,  on  a  systematic  abuse  of 
language.  Together  we  have  to  reclaim  our  hi- 
jacked words  and  reject  the  tyranny's  nefarious  eu- 
phemisms; if  we  do  not,  we  will  be  left  with 
only  the  word  "shame." 

Not  a  simple  task,  for  most  of  its  official  dis- 
course is  pictorial,  associative,  evasive,  full  of  in- 
nuendos.  Few  things  are  said  in  black  and  white. 
Both  military  and  economic  strategists  now  realize 
that  the  media  play  a  crucial  role,  not  so  much  in 
defeating  the  current  enemy  as  in  foreclosing  and 
preventing  mutiny,  protests,  or  desertion.  Any 
tyranny's  manipulation  of  the  media  is  an  index 
ol  its  tears.  The  present  one  lives  in  fear  of  the 
world's  desperation.  A  fear  so  deep  that  the  ad- 
jective "desperate,"  except  when  it  means  dan- 
gerous, is  never  used. 

Without  money  each  daily  human  need  be- 
comes a  pain. 

Those  who  have  filched  power — and  they  arc 
not  all  in  office,  so  they  reckon  on  a  continuity  of 
that  power  beyond  presidential  elections — pre- 
tend to  be  saving  the  world  and  offering  its  pop- 
ulation the  chance  to  become  their  clients.  The 
world  consumer  is  sacred.  What  they  don't  add  is 
that  consumers  only  matter  because  they  gener- 
ate profit,  which  is  the  only  thing  that  is  really  sa- 
cred. This  sleight  of  hand  leads  us  to  the  crux. 

The  claim  to  be  saving  the  world  masks  the 
plotter's  assumption  that  a  large  part  of  the  world, 
including  most  of  the  continent  of  Africa  and  a 
considerable  part  of  South  America,  is  irre- 
deemable. In  fact,  every  corner  that  cannot  be 
part  of  their  center  is  irredeemable.  And  such  a 
conclusion  follows  inevitably  from  the  dogma 
that  the  only  salvation  is  money  and  the  only 
global  future  is  the  one  their  priorities  insist 
upon,  priorities  which,  with  false  names  given  to 
them,  are  in  reality  nothing  more  or  less  than 
their  benefits. 

Those  who  have  different  visions  or  hopes 
for  the  world,  along  with  those  who  cannot  buy 
and  who  survive  from  day  to  day,  are  backward 
relics  from  another  age  or,  when  they  resist,  ei- 
ther peacefully  or  with  arms,  terrorists.  They 
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are  feared  as  harbingers  of  death,  carriers  of  dis- 
ease or  insurrection. 

When  they  have  been  "downsized,"  the  tyran- 
ny, in  its  naivete,  assumes  the  world  will  be  uni- 
fied. It  needs  its  fantasy  of  a  happy  ending.  A  fan- 
tasy which  in  reality  will  be  its  undoing. 

Every  form  of  contestation  against  this  tyran- 
ny is  comprehensible.  Dialogue  with  it  is  impos- 
sible. For  us  to  live  and  die  properly,  things  have 
to  be  named  properly.  Let  us  reclaim  our  words. 


[Interrogation] 

GIVE  'EM  HELEN 

From  a  January  6  exchange  between  White  House 
Press  Secretary  Ari  Fleischer  and  Helen  Thomas , 
a  columnist  for  Hearst  Newspapers.  Thomas,  who 
is  eighty -two  years  old,  has  been  covering  the 
White  House  for  forty-two  years. 

ARI  FLEISCHER:  Good  afternoon  and  Happy  New 
Year  to  everybody.  The  president  began  his 
day  with  an  intelligence  briefing,  followed  by 
an  FBI  briefing.  Then  he  had  a  series  of  poli- 
cy briefings.  And  this  afternoon,  the  presi- 
dent will  look  forward  to  a  Cabinet  meeting 
where  the  president  will  discuss  with  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet  his  agenda  for  the  year. 
The  president  is  going  to  focus  on  economic 
growth,  making  America  a  more  compassion- 
ate country,  and  providing  for  the  security  of 
our  nation  abroad  and  on  the  home  front. 

And  with  that,  I'm  more  than  happy  to 
take  your  questions.  Helen. 

HELEN  THOMAS:  At  the  earlier  briefing,  Ari,  you 
said  that  the  president  deplored  the  taking  of 
innocent  lives.  Does  that  apply  to  all  innocent 
lives  in  the  world?  And  I  have  a  follow-up. 

FLEISCHER:  I  refer  specifically  to  a  horrible  ter- 
rorist attack  on  Tel  Aviv  that  killed  scores 
and  wounded  hundreds.  And  the  president, 
as  he  said  in  his  statement  yesterday,  de- 
plores in  the  strongest  terms  the  taking  of 
those  lives  and  the  wounding  of  those 
people,  innocents  in  Israel. 

THOMAS:  My  follow-up  is,  why  does  he  want  to 
drop  bombs  on  innocent  Iraqis? 

FLEISCHER:  Helen,  the  question  is  bow  to  pro- 
tect Americans,  and  our  allies  and  friends — 

THOMAS:  They're  not  attacking  you. 

FLEISCHER:  — from  a  country— 

THOMAS:  Have  they  laid  a  glove  on  you  or  on 
the  United  States,  the  Iraqis,  in  eleven  years? 

FLEISCHER:  I  guess  you  have  forgotten  about  the 
Americans  who  were  killed  in  the  first  Gulf 


War  as  a  result  of  Saddam  Hussein's  aggres- 
sion then. 

THOMAS:  Is  this  revenge,  eleven  years  of  revenge? 

FLEISCHER:  Helen,  I  think  you  know  very  well 
that  the  president's  position  is  that  he  wants 
to  avert  war,  and  that  the  president  has 
asked  the  United  Nations  to  go  into  Iraq  to 
help  with  the  purpose  of  averting  war. 

THOMAS:  Would  the  president  attack  innocent 
Iraqis? 

FLEISCHER:  The  president  wants  to  make  cer- 
tain that  he  can  defend  our  country,  defend 
our  interests,  defend  the  region,  and  make 
certain  that  American  lives  are  not  lost. 

THOMAS:  And  he  thinks  they  are  a  threat  to  us? 

FLEISCHER:  There  is  no  question  that  the  presi- 
dent thinks  that  Iraq  is  a  threat  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

THOMAS:  The  Iraqi  people? 

FLEISCHER:  The  Iraqi  people  are  represented  by 
their  government.  If  there  was  regime 
change,  the  Iraqi — 

THOMAS:  So  they  will  be  vulnerable? 

FLEISCHER:  Actually,  the  president  has  made  it 


[Knockoffs] 

WE'VE  CREATED 
A  MUENSTER 


The  following  are  titles  of  books  published  in  China 
last  year.  The  books  were  inspired  by  the  success  of 
Who  Moved  My  Cheese?  by  Spencer  Johnson, 
which  sold  1 .6  million  copies  in  China  despite  the 
fact  that  most  Chinese  have  never  tasted  cheese. 
Translated  from  the  Mandarin  fry  Crystyl  Mo. 

Whose  Cheese  Should  I  Move?  by  He  Jun 
Can  I  Move  Your  Cheese?  by  Chen  Tong 
Who  Dares  to  Move  My  Cheese?  by  Kang  Yanning 
I  Don't  Bother  to  Move  Your  Cheese,  by  Wu  Yizhou 
Agitating,  Alluring  Cheese,  by  Lian  Yuming 
No  One  Can  Move  My  Cheese!  The  New  Allego- 
ry of  Cheese,  The  New  Enlightenment  of  Alle- 
gory, by  Zhang  Xiaofeng 
Make  the  Cheese  by  Yourself!  by  Dong  Huangfu 
A  Piece  of  Cheese:  Reading  World  Famous  Fairy 

Tales  with  Mom,  by  Yi  Su 
Management  Advice  52  from  the  Cheese,  by  Fang 
Yuan 

No  More  Cheese.'  by  Lin  Zhanxian 
Chinese  People  Eat  Cheese? — Who  Took  My 
Meat  Bun?  by  Chuan  Xiang 
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very  <  I  oil  i  thai  he  has  no  dispute  with  the 
people  ill  Iraq,  That's  why  ih<  American 

|mi|k  y  | « - 1 1 1 . 1 1 1 1  s  .1  I'nln  y  nl  ic|;iliic  (  li.ih)'< 

I  licic  is  111 1 1 |iic.i urn  tin  i ii  1 1| i|r  i  I  lrac| 
I  I  k  MAS:  fhai's  .1  decision  foi  l  hem  to  make, 

Isn'l  11 '  It's  theii  <  ountry, 
11 1 1  <  111 1'  I  Iclen,  il  you  thinl  thai  the  people 

ol  Ii  .ii  1  .in  in  ,1  pi  >mi  n  hi  to  'In  1. Hi'  win  1  1 1  n  11 

Jn  1. it' ii  is,  I  J' m'l  1 1. n. I  thai  has  hcen  what 

lilsti  iry  has  sin  iwn 
nii'MA'.:  I  ilniil'  many  countries  don'l  have 

people  Jon'l  have  the  1  le<  islon    ln<  killing  us. 


I  I  ranslal  lon| 

DISC(  )MEVEX 
EVERIB(  )] )] 

/  mm  ii  I  Initcd  Niiinnw  translation  0)  the  I  'nivei 
Mil  Declaration  "I  Human  Rinhis  into  Nigerian 
Pidgin  English,  a  mixed  language  drawing  /mm 
English  and  several  A/Wi  ttn  languages  I  he  I  wited 
Niitiuiw  {mhlishes  the  Universal  Declaration  in 
56.5  languages 

1  ^i   1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  I   1 1  ■  ■ 

mis  wey  i ley  with  u.s  .11  i<l  rights  wcy  go  mal <  ill 
i>l  us  Iin  inlly  wiili  r.n  Ii  iitliri,  mi  tay,  we  .ill 
iiiliK'  he  like  niic  family.  N.i  ills  be  di  founda 
lion  <il  oiii  in  1  J.. 111  .mil  |M  ,ur  wcy  Je  foi  'Il 
win ile  wi u lil 

Slno  c  he  like  say,  Jem  no  nee  oui  righl  as 
any  l  lug  and  Jem  <  ome  Je  <  I'  i  Jem  as  Jem  like, 
Jis  come  maki  peopli  ui  hehavi  llki  ;;iy  t k  in 
he  animals,  Jis  i  ome  vex  evcrlhoJl,  so  lay,  Jem 
come  i. ilk  say  everi  human  being  musl  go  gel 

1 1 H  ii  1 1 '  < . k  .in ,  u  1  \   iiki  Jem  lull  ii >\  link 

,i\  naim  I"  >li  1 1 1  •  1 1 1  imr  .111.I  hi  n  .Ii  in  Je  1. ilk, 

•  I  •         1  1. ilk   N.i  Jis  he  'Ii  heta  1  ing 

wi  \  ill  1  ' '  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  .ii  peo| >le  w  .mi 

Now  iherelore,  Jis  meeting  now  come  talk 
say  Jis  universal  <l<  <  laralion  ol  human  rights 
lalk  m  n. inn  he  .Ii  iichlevemenl  wey  .ill  Ji 
people  anJ  .ill  .Ii  n. nil  hi.  1 'l  Ji  world  achieve, 
saki  foi  say,  everl  person  ami  everi  inn:  wey 

1 1 1 1  \  Ii  11  1  mi  .1 11  nl  \  mill  hi  kin  iw  .ill  <  Ii  1  ighl  '• 
111. 1  m  il  .  I.  m  keep  .1111  Lil  llu  ii  mill. I  everi 
linn  Mini  m  1 1  1  iii  in. ike  sure  <.i\  >kin  teach 
1  vcl'ihojl  dis  rights  and  di  m  hum  know  .1111,  mi 
lay,  ileal  go  helep  promole  <  Ii  1  espei  1  I'M  Jis 

M 1  'I  H  '.   11 1. 1  1 1 1  11  k  ill  I  >>l  .ill  d  I  I  '11  >|  <k   1  'I  i  II  k  1  'III  II 

.k  in  Je  1  mil rol 

Everi  human  being,  naim  Jem  horn  free  and 

Ji  in  .Ii  1  . 1 1 1. 1 1  1 1 11  . 1 1 1  *  1 1 1 1  \  .11  h  I  Ji  11  el  1  r.  ui'v  we 
I'ei,  as  human  beings,  1  ioj  come  give  us  hela 
sense  wc\  we  Je  lake  link  well,  well  and  hela 


mind,  sake  fin  dis,  we  musl  to  treal  ea<  Ii  othei 

like  I  in  ida  and  sister. 

Eve  e  11. inn  Ji  entitle  to  .ill  di  rights  and 

freedom  wcy  dcy  loi  Jis  small  hook,  n<>  mata  dl 
kind  language  wcy  person  dcy  speak,  di  Icontrl 
wcy  one  *  nine  from,  di  kind  religion  wcy  one 

dc  do,  dl  kind  ting  wey  one  dcy  link,  dl  kind 

I'cisnii  wcy  one  be,  di  how  dem  take  born  <>nc, 
Ji  kind  place  wcy  one  come  from,  dl  kind 
propati  wcy  one  gel  or  weda  you  be  man  01 
woman. 

Dem  talk  say  nobodi  must  in  hold  Ji  other 
1  iin  like  skive  01  make  am  hoi  hoi.  Say  dem  no 
go  1 'lee  al  all,  al  all,  110  mata  how  c  he. 

I  Van  no  go  gree  make  anoda  person  moles 
.mod. 1  one,  make  c  treal  am  like  s.iy  na  animal 

1  n  1 1 1,  ike  pel  soli  punish  .11 101  la  pel  son  ,is  c  like 

Everi  one  n.i  mi  he,  di  s.iinc  lot  kiw,  no  mata 

w  1  Mil  .  Il  person  he  Ol  dl  k  II  id  per  1  >n  e  hi  Ml 
law  11I  ()UI  kontri  mUSi  to  make  sine  say  llolin 
happen  to  am.  I  '1  law  must  to  make  sure  say 

dem  treal  cveribodi  di  same,  so  tay  all  dis  tings 
wi  ill  talk  a  In  hi  1  1 1 11  in  .1 1 1  right,  nobodi  go 
againsi  am,  01  gada  people  to  go  againsi  am. 

Dem  mus  t  arrest  anybodi  as  dem  liki  01 

loci  am  up  for  one  cell  01  place,  10  ta^  nobodi 
gi  1  sec  am,  01  force  am  make  e  1  01  not  im  koni  1  i 
go  live  foi  .im ida  kontri  foi  feai  say  dem  go  .11 
1 .  1  or  kill  am  for  im  1  iwi  1  kontri 

II  gomeni  01  anybodi  say  person  do  had,  and 
Jem  1  ome  <  arry  am  go  court,  nobodi  In  1  alk  say 
dal  person  do  bad  until  say  Jem  juJgi  "'II  well 
so  lay  mago  mago  no  de,  n.i  dal  time  dem  In 
talk  say  di  person  na  really  had  person  and  e  do 
l  ing  wi  maki  Jem  hecos  of  am  bring  am  1  1 

■  1 11  n  1  I  '1  person  musl  to  gel  people  wey  go  de 

lend  .1111  before  dem  In  talk  say  e  do  di  had  ting 
wey  dem  say  e  di  1, 

Everione  naim  gel  righl  to  go  anywhere  wey 

e  wan  go,  weda  na  to  go  sec  im  friend  O,  Ol  tO 

go  anoda  town  o,  01  to  travel  comol  foi  where 
i  tie  live  1 ' '  ani  ida  pi. u  e  I  >al  na  im  own  palava 

Il  two  people  wan  many,  so  lai  dl  Iwn  people 

I'M  *  say  dem  liki  1  lemselves, » lem  free  to  in.uiv 

Everione  naim  gel  Mrhi  I"  link  any  1 1 1 1  )4  c 
like,  1  k  1  as  e  like  01  Jo  as  im  mind  1  ell  am  in  do, 
do  Ji  kind  religion  1  wan  do.  E  fit  Jo  dis  by  im 
sell  ' 'i  make  nohoJi  know  01  with  othei  people, 
m  il  l  1  vet  ihi  "Ii  km  iw, 

Everione  gel  righl  make  e  join  any  group 
wey  1 1  nne  together,  ■  a\  dem  wan  i Ii  >  something 

nl    -a\   dem  wan  de  hi  >ld  llieeline,  so  I. n  nohl 

w  ei  111  go  bring  kata  kata,  peace  musl  to  de. 

Nairn  he  ■  .a\  na  Ji  peopli  go  Je  vote  foi  di 
people  wey  Jem  wanl  make  e  rule  Jem.  Mi  t  ing 
hi  ly,  c\  1  oh'  "Ii  gel  1  ighl  10  vote  o,  so  fat  yi  111 
dm  1  rea<  h  di  age  to  vote  Im  di  kontri 

Everione  naim  gel  righl  sa\  dem  wan  icsi 
and  enjoy  Jetnsell  and  also  dem  gel  righl  to 

Work  lot  dl  kind  Mine  WI  \   good  loi  dem,  wt  \ 


1 1  \i;ri  ICS  MAt  i  \.'ini   m  \l<(  1 1  ,W\ 


no  go  give  dem  wahala  at  all  o,  and  wen  dem 
work  for  some  time,  dem  get  right  say  dem  wan 
go  rest  for  some  time.  Dat  time  wey  dem  de 
rest,  dem  must  to  dey  get  their  salary  o. 

Everione  naim  get  right  say  dem  must  to  live 
well,  well,  wey  e  be  say  dem  no  de  sick  anyhow, 
say  their  bodi  de  kampe  and  their  family  own 
too.  And  if  dem  no  get  work  or  dem  sicA  or 
dem  lose  wife  or  husband  or  dem  don  old  or 
dem  no  fit  do  anyting,  dem  get  everi  right,  say 
goment  must  to  look  after  dem  and  make  dem 
live  well,  well  like  everi  other  person  wey  all 
im  bodi  correct. 

Everi  mama  and  pickin  get  right  say  make 
dem  take  care  of  dem  well,  well  and  make 


people  helep  dem  anytime  dem  need  helep. 
Everi  pickin  wey  dem  Kirn,  weda  di  papa  marry 
di  mama  or  di  papa  and  mama  no  marry  dem- 
self,  get  right  say  make  dem  take  care  of  dem 
and  protect  dem  well,  well. 

Everione  naim  get  duty  to  im  society  wey  e 
de  live,  for  am  to  make  sure  say  e  develop  im- 
self  well,  well. 

When  we  de  use  our  rights  and  freedom,  wey 
we  don  dey  talk  about  since,  we  fit  use  am  as 
dem  talk,  so  fa  say,  we  no  use  am  do  anyting 
wey  go,  go  against  di  law  of  di  society.  Dis  na 
because  na  dis  law  be  guarantee  for  di  rights 
and  freedom  wey  other  people  get. 

All  dis  rights  and  freedom  we  get,  we  must 
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to  use  Jem,  as  Jem  talk  say  make  we  use  Jem, 
no  be  say  make  we  go  Jo  as  Jem,  no  he  say 
make  we  go  Jo  as  Jem  say  make  we  no  Jo. 

Nothing  tor  Jis  small  book  wey  we  talk  about 
human  right  so,  talk  say  any  kontri,  person  or 
people  get  any  right  to  Jo  something  wey  e  go 
destroy  all  dis  rights  we  dey  talk  about  since. 


[Customer  Service] 

TOTO  RECALL? 

From  an  October  email  exchange  between  Holger 
Turck  and  EMI  Music  in  German)!.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Ben  E  icing. 


Dear  Sir  or  Madam, 

Yesterday  I  purchased  the  copy-protected 
TOTO  C  ?D  "Through  the  Looking  Glass."  The  re- 
verse siJe  reaJs:  "It  is  JesigneJ  to  be  compatible 
with  CD  audioplayers,  DVD  players  and  PC-OS, 
MS  Windows  95,  Pentium  II  1U  Mil:  64MB 
RAM  or  higher."  This  statement  is  definitely  false. 

•  In  reality,  only  tracks  1-8  are  playable  in  my 
DVD  player.  I  don't  own  an  ordinary  CD  play- 
er anymore,  making  this  CD  worthless. 

•  In  reality,  my  Macintosh  plays  only  tracks  1-7. 
Result:  the  CD  is  worthless. 

•  In  reality,  my  PC  would  play  the  CD  only  if  1 
were  to  use  the  software  found  on  the  CD  it- 
self. 1  am  very  careful  when  selecting  the  soft- 
ware that  1  install  on  my  computer,  and  I  refuse 
to  be  coerced  into  using  proprietary  software. 
As  a  result,  this  CD  is  worthless. 

This  is  all  the  more  regrettable,  as  I  am  a  ded- 
icated fan  of  the  group  TOTO  and  own — among 
other  items — all  of  their  albums.  It's  a  pity  that 
YOU  have  prevented  me  from  being  able  to  aJJ 
their  most  recent  work  to  my  collection. 

You  altogether  ignore  the  simple  fact  that 
every  purchaser  is — by  law — alloweJ  to  make  a 
copy  of  his  purchased  CD.  Your  behavior  is  al- 
together illegal.  As  a  result,  I  will  not  purchase  an- 
other CD  that  is  outfitted  with  copy-protection 
from  your  firm  or  from  any  other. 

How  do  you  plan  to  win  me  back  as  a  cus- 
tomer in  the  future.' 

Sincerely, 
Holger  Turck 

Dear  Mr.  Turck, 

We  will  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of  address- 
ing those  observations  in  your  email  which  are  ob- 
viously uninformed.  Simply  realize:  more  than 
250  million  blank,  recordable  Jiscs  anJ  tapes  were 
solj  and  used  this  year,  in  comparison  to  213  mil- 


lion prerecorded  albums.  Even  without  formal 
study  in  economics,  it  should  be  clear  to  anyone 
reading  this  that  the  music  inJustry  cannot  con- 
tinue to  exist  if  the  trenJ  holds.  The  widespread 
copying  of  prerecorded  audio  material  via  the 
burning  of  CD-Rs  can  only  be  countered  one  way: 
namely,  copy  protection.  We  fear,  however,  that 
all  these  tacts  will  not  interest  you  in  the  slight- 
est, as  these  incisures  will  herald  the  enJ  of  free 
music,  which  surely  won't  please  you  at  all. 

ShoulJ  you  legitimately  have  a  playback  prob- 
lem with  the  CD  that  you  complained  about,  we 
would  ask  that  you  specify  the  exact  CD  player 
model  for  us.  The  scenario  you  put  forth — mul- 
tiple players  failing  to  play  the  CD — can  only 
be  the  stuff  of  fairy  tales,  given  our  experiences. 

In  the  event  that  you  plan  to  protest  future  re- 
leases of  copy-protected  CDs,  we  can  assure  you 
that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  months  until  more  or  less 
every  CD  released  worldwide  will  include  copy 
protection.  To  that  end,  we  will  do  everything  in 
our  power,  whether  you  like  it  or  not. 

Sincerely, 
Your  EMI  Team 


[Bayou  Justice] 

THE  BIG  SLEAZY 

From  transcripts  of  telephone  conversations  ob- 
tained by  the  FBI  and  {^resented  as  evidence  in  a 
lawsuit  filed  last  year  against  Louisiana  district' 
court  judge  Ronald  D.  Bodenheimer,  who  owns  a 
marina  in  New  Orleans,  and  Curley  J.  Chewning. 
Bodenheimer  is  accused  of  conspiring  to  plant  nar- 
cotics in  the  truck  of  an  FBI  informant  who  had 
made  complaints  about  the  marina.  The  conversa- 
tions took  place  between  October  2001  and  April 
2002.  Pearl  Cato  is  a  marina  employee,  and  Dan- 
ny DeNoux  is  a  frrivate  inxestigator . 

JUDGE  RONALD  D.  BODENHEIMER:  He's  taking 
pictures  every  night.  Tell  him,  if  he's  got  any 
guts,  tell  him  this:  say,  "If  you  got  any  guts, 
call  Ronnie  and  talk  to  him  if  you  got  the 
guts."  Just  tell  him  that.  Tell  him,  "You  ain't 
man  enough  to  call  Ronnie." 

PEARL  CATO:  You'd  tell  him  something? 

RODENHEIMER:  Oooh,  I'll  crucify  him. 

CATO:  Yeah,  well,  that's  what  I'll  tell  him, 
then. 

BODENHEIMER:  Yeah,  tell  him,  "You  ain't  man 
enough  to  call  Ronnie."  Say,  "When  Ronnie 
comes  out  here,  you  run  like  a  little  scared 
coward."  In  the  meantime,  tell,  uh,  tell  the 
customers  you  trust  to  speeJ  when  they  pass 
by  his  house.  That'll  piss  him  off. 
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For  more  than  200  years,  the  Bill  of  Rights  has  stood  as  a  wall  between  governmental  abuse  and  the  rights  of  a  free  people. 
But  John  Ashcroft,  driven  by  a  radical  ideology  and  shamelessly  using  the  events  of  September  11,  2001  as  a  subterfuge, 

has  systematically  been  dismantling  that  wall. 

Today,  the  government  can  get  a  secret  warrant  to  search  your  home  without  telling  you  until  long  afterwards. 
Today,  the  government  can  monitor  your  Internet  use,  read  your  emails,  examine  your  oniine  purchases 
with  minimal  judicial  oversight.  Today,  you  can  be  detained  without  access  to  a  lawyer,  without  being  charged  with  a  crime. 
Today,  John  Ashcroft  has  authorized  the  FBI  to  monitor  your  political  activities,  to  send  agents  into  your  house  of  worship. 

We  can  only  guess  what  tomorrow  will  bring. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  is  leading  the  fight  to  protect  your  rights,  and  to  stop  the  Ashcroft  assault  on  our  civil  liborties. 

Isn't  that  your  fight  too? 


ACLU 

AMERICAN  Civil  LIBERTIES  UNION 

Join  us.  Because  freedom  can't  protect  itself. 

www.aclu.org 


Illustration  courtesy  of  Library  ol  Congress 


Shawangunk  Correctional  Facility — Wallkill,  NY,  by  Sandow  Birk,  is  currently  on  display  at  the  Samuel  Dorsky  Museum 
of  Art,  State  University  of  New  York,  New  Paltz- 


CATO:  Yeah.  Whatever  it  takes. 

BODENHEIMER:  And  he  can  take  pictures  of  you 
speeding.  Nobody  can  give  you  a  ticket 
based  upon  what  his  camera  shows. 

CATO:  Right. 

BODENHEIMER:  Or  do  what  I  do  when  you  leave 
there.  When  I'm  pissed  off  at  him,  I  just 
blow  the  horn  in  front  of  his  house. 

CATO:  Oh  man — he  just  pisses  me  off. 

Ri  -I  i  \'l  II  IMER:  But  when  he  comes  back,  fuss  at 
him  again.  Keep  fighting  about  little  stuff — 
that  way  he'll  forget  about  the  big  stuff. 
We'll  work  it  out,  don't  worry  about  it.  But 
in  the  meantime,  you  know,  aggravate  the 
little  prick  as  much  as  you  can. 

<  :ATO:  You  got  it,  babe. 

*** 

CATO:  What's  the  matter.' 

BODENHEIMER:  That  boy  should've  realized,  you 

know,  when  you  piss  me  off  . . .  [Laughs] 
CATO:  Well,  you  know,  he's  really  stupid  for 


constantly  calling  people  like  that.  I  mean, 
you  talking  about  the  government  for  one. 

BODENHEIMER:  Right.  The  only  reason  1  really 
haven't  done  something  before  this  is  be- 
cause he's  been  like  a  fucking  splinter. 

CATO:  Right. 

BODENHEIMER:  I  been  fighting  guys  with  swords, 
and  he's  a  splinter.  Well,  the  splinter  just 
pissed  me  off  [laughing],  so  fuck  the  swords — 
I'm  going  after  the  splinter. 

CATO:  Hey,  I  hear  you. 

BODENHEIMER:  You  know,  this  boy — the  sad 
part  about  it,  he  ain't  got  a  shot.  He  ain't  got 
a  chance.  You  know,  he  ain't  gonna  know 
what's  hit  him. 

;•:  :|: 

BODENHEIMER:  We  gotta  do  something  with 
that  kid,  you  know.  This  guy's  gonna  make  a 
complaint  to  the  fucking  Feds.  He's  gonna 
go  fucking  ape  shit.  Way  before  this  shit 
happened,  when  we  thought  he  was  just  a 
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regular  guy,  when  we  thought  he  was  just 
a  regular  guy,  they  put  a  fucking  fish  in  his 
mailbox,  and  let  it  decay  and  stink.  Mother- 
fucker had  the  FBI,  fucking  Postal  Inspec- 
tors— I  mean,  he  just  sits  on  the  phone  and 
fucking  calls  people. 

DANNY  DENOUX:  I  think  somebody  ought  to 
kick  the  fuck  out  of  him. 

BODENHEIMER:  Nah,  I  want  him  hurt  worse 
than  that. 

DENOUX:  Then  you  just  fuck  it.  I'll  just  put  the 

crack  in  the  fucking  car. 
BODENHEIMER:  How  you  gonna  get  it  in  there? 
DENOUX:  He  keeps  his  car  locked  all  the  time? 
BODENHEIMER:  Sure.  And  when  he  parks  at 

work,  it's  parked  inside. 
DENOUX:  Well,  let  me  ask  you  a  question:  does 

he  have  an  alarm  on  it? 
BODENHEIMER:  That  I  don't  know. 
DENOUX:  Well,  you  just  follow  him  from  work 

and  see  where  he  goes,  and  see  if  he  clicks 

on  an  alarm  or  not.  And  if  he  doesn't,  then 

just  use  a  Slim-Jim  and  put  it  in  there. 
BODENHEIMER:  He's  got  fucking  cameras  on  his 

house  watching  his  car. 
DENOUX:  I'm  talking  about  when  he  stops  and 

gets  some  drinks,  after  you  follow  him  from 

work. 

*** 

CURLEYJ.  CHEWNING:  Hello? 
BODENHEIMER:  What's  up,  baby? 
CHEWNING:  Hey,  Ron.  What's  up? 
BODENHEIMER:  Not  much,  baby.  I  just  wanted 

to  tell  you  why  I  wasn't  out  there,  and  I'm 

going  to  see  you  as  soon  as  I  can. 
CHEWNING:  Yeah.  I  passed  over  there  by  my 

boy's,  just  kinda  scoping  things  out,  you 

know.  So  right  now,  Ronnie,  I'm  trying  to 

get  the  product. 
BODENHEIMER:  Trying  to  get  what? 
CHEWNING:  That's  what  I  need — the  product 

that  I  need. 

BODENHEIMER:  All  right.  And  how  much  notice 
will  I  have? 

CHEWNING:  Uh,  I'll  let  you  know  like  the  day 

before.  Is  that  enough? 
BODENHEIMER:  Yeah,  that's  good.  All  right,  baby. 

### 

CHEWNING:  Hello? 

BODENHEIMER:  Hey,  baby,  what  you  doing? 

CHEWNING:  Hey,  baby,  I  was  just  thinking 
about  you. 

BODENHEIMER:  What  you  got,  baby? 

CHEWNING:  I  got  some  interesting  news,  you 
gonna  like  this.  I  tried  to  do  that  thing  yes- 
terday, but,  uh,  we  couldn't  hook  up,  me  and 
him. 

BODENHEIMER:  Okay. 


CHEWNING:  He  had  something  he  had  to  go  do 

and  whatever. 
BODENHEIMER:  All  right. 

CHEWNING:  Seven  o'clock  tomorrow  night,  you 
know,  it's  all  gonna  be  good  with  that,  you 
know,  because  I'm  going  to  be  in  the  truck. 

BODENHEIMER:  Give  me  a  call  when  you're  fin- 
ished. 

CHEWNING:  All  right. 

BODENHEIMER:  You  know  what  this  is?  It's  like  a 

knife  fight  while  dancing. 
CHEWNING:  [Laughs]  All  right,  baby,  I'll  call  you 

tomorrow  night  after  all  this  is  over.  Okay, 

bye. 

BODENHEIMER:  Bye-bye. 


[Challenge] 

THANE  IN  THE  ASS 

The  following  letter  was  written  last  October  by 
Stuart  Usher,  a  Scottish  aristocrat,  and  sent  to  Al- 
istair  Campbell,  chairman  of  Brodies  WS,  an  Ed- 
inburgh law  firm.  Usher,  who  now  manages  a 
burger  stand,  contends  that  Brodies  is  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  his  family  fortune,  including  his 
6,500-acre  estate  in  the  Borders,  and  is  suing  the 
firm  for  $146,000,000.  Usher  claims  that  in  Scot- 
land it  is  still  legal  to  settle  disputes  by  combat. 


Sir, 

You  have  not  responded  to  my  challenge  to 
Trial  by  Combat  within  the  fourteen  days  stip- 
ulated in  my  letter  to  you  dated  5/10/2002. 

I  therefore  regard  you  as  a  coward  and  shall 
publicise  this  fact  to  all  I  meet,  as  per  that  letter. 

I  also  re- issue  my  challenge  to  you  to  meet  me 
in  Trial  by  Combat  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Weapons:  Fists  (Bare) 

2.  Mode:  Boxing  (Queensberry  Rules)  and 
Wrestling 

3.  Venue:  Princes  Street  Gardens 

4-  Time:  Trial  by  Combat  to  commence  on 
the  firing  of  the  one  o'clock  gun  (Mons  Meg) 
on  Edinburgh  Castle 

5.  Date:  Saturday  16th  November  2002 

6.  Prizes: 

6. 1  My  shotgun 

6.2  One  million  pounds  sterling 

As  I  am  not  worth  more  than  a  few  pounds 
(largely  thanks  to  the  firm  of  which  you  are  the 
chairman,  Brodies  WS),  I  shall  pay  you  (per- 
sonally) out  of  the  sum  on  which  my  court  case 
is  based  (£365  million)  in  the  unlikely  event  of 
your  prevailing  against  me.  If  the  police  have 
not  returned  my  shotgun  at  the  time  of  the 
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Trial  by  Combat,  you  will  have  to  collect  it 
from  them  in  the  (again)  unlikely  event  ot 
your  prevailing  against  me. 

In  tbe  likely  event  of  my  prevailing  against 
you,  I  require  you  to  pay  me  the  one  million 
pounds  sterling  within  one  month  of  my  victo- 
ry over  you.  My  information  is  that  you  are, 
not  surprisingly,  a  very  wealthy  man  and  well 
able  to  pay  the  i\  million.  Should  my  informa- 
tion be  incorrect  I  expect  you  to  liquidate  all 
your  personal  assets  (with  the  exception  of  the 
clothes  and  shoes  you  stand  in)  and  pay  the 


[Lacunae] 

UNDEREXPOSED 


From  a  list  of  subjects  of  film-footage  requests  sub- 
mitted to  various  image  archives  over  the  past  two 
years;  the  requests  were  made  by  researchers,  televi- 
sion and  film  producers,  and  teachers.  The  list  was 
compiled  by  Williams  Cole,  a  New  York-based 
documentary  producer. 


Prehistoric  Times 
Socrates 

Moses  parting  the  Red  Sea 

Jesus  Christ  (footage  and  photographs) 

Columbus  discovering  America 

Remains  of  Noah's  Ark 

Captain  Cook  landing  in  Australia 

George  Washington  crossing  the  Delaware 

The  Titanic  sinking 

Slaves  working  in  the  fields 

Harriet  Tubman's  Underground  Railroad 

Founding  Fathers  signing  the  Declaration  of 

Independence 
The  Irish  Potato  Famine 
Lewis  Carroll,  reading  from  his  work 
Jack  the  Ripper,  from  around  the  time  of  the 

murders 
Hitler  in  his  bunker 
Battle  of  Flodden  (1513) 
Battle  of  Waterloo 

First  hot-air  balloon  ascension  ( 1 783) 
The  Industrial  Revolution,  especially  trains 

(circa  1830) 
The  American  Revolution 
U.S.  Civil  War,  especially  Jackson,  Miss. 
People  with  skin  complaints  being  burned  at 

the  stake 

Clinton  and  Lewinsky  having  sexual  relations 
First  lunar  landing,  shot  from  the  moon 


proceeds  to  me.  If  you  do  this  in  good  faith  I 
shall  let  you  oft  whatever  the  shortfall  might 
be.  You  will  then  get  a  taste  of  the  poverty 
which  my  family  and  I  have  had  to  endure 
these  pasi  few  years  and  have  plenty  ol  time  to 
rue  the  day  you  commenced  your  career  with 
Brodies  of  Edinburgh  WS. 

Finally  I  would  be  obliged  if  you  would  con- 
tirm  or  deny  (unequivocally)  that  the  firm  of 
which  you  are  the  Chairman  (Brodies  WS)  was 
founded  by  the  successor(s)  of  the  infamous 
Deacon  Brodie,  the  grave  robber  and  murderer 
by  night  and  the  respectable  Deacon  of  Edin- 
burgh by  day.  This  robber  and  murderer  was 
hung  in  the  late  eighteenth  century.  I  was  in- 
formed by  an  Edinburgh  resident  that  the  firm 
of  which  you  are  the  Chairman  (Brodies  WS) 
was  founded  by  the  successor(s)  of  the  infa- 
mous Deacon  Brodie,  hence  my  inquiry. 

Yours  with  sincerity  and  contempt, 
Stuart  Usher 


[Manifesto] 

RED  SQUARES 

From  "Give  a  Party  for  the  Party,"  a  pamphlet 
produced  by  the  New  York  State  branch  of  the 
American  Communist  Party  and  distributed  in  the 
1930s.  David  Engerman,  a  professor  of  history  at 
Brandeis  University,  found  the  pamphlet  in  2001 . 

Let's  figure  out  just  what  we're  trying  to  do.  Raise 
money.7  Recruit?  How  much  do  we  have  to  raise? 
What  admission  can  we  charge  figuring  on  what 
we're  selling  or  giving  away  inside? 

PUBLICITY 

Mimeograph  invitations  tracing  cartoons  from 
the  Daily  Worker,  New  Masses,  etc.  Tickets  should 
be  printed  immediately.  The  two-color  stop  sys- 
tem is  recommended.  Don't  be  afraid  of  news  re- 
leases. ALL  MATERIAL  MUST  BEAR  A 
UNION  LABEL. 

HOUSE 

As  to  place:  first  choice,  your  own  headquarters; 
second,  use  of  an  apartment,  penthouse,  yard; 
third,  go  hire  a  hall.  Don't  take  too  large  a  place; 
better  have  it  too  small  than  too  spacious.  Also 
take  something  requiring  minimum  decoration. 
When  you  must  decorate  use  most  brains  and 
least  cash.  For  example,  green  branches,  Spanish 
shawls,  or  other  things  you  can  borrow.  Have  a 
"guest  book"  to  register  names  and  addresses. 
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This  makes  a  mailing  list  afterward.  Provide  plen- 
ty of  ashtrays— LARGE  PLATES  WILL  DO. 

ENTERTAINMENT 
Dancing?  A  pianist  for  up  to  fifty.  Three  pieces 
for  a  hundred,  four  for  two  hundred.  Call  us  for 
information  on  union  contractors.  Where  there 
is  no  band  or  piano,  you  can  get  portable  organs, 
a  banjoist,  guitarist.  If  you  use  none  of  these,  a  ra- 
dio or  "play  back"  phonograph  will  do. 

KITCHEN 

Shop  in  advance.  Last-minute  purchases  from 
local  delicatessens  are  costly.  Keep  things  sim- 
ple but  attractive.  "Eye  appeal"  is  important. 
Cutting  bread  extra  thin,  coloring  in  punches, 
tiny  pretzels,  colored  paper  tablecloths  and  nap- 
kins, are  good  hints.  Make  all  preparations  BE- 
FORE THE  PARTY  STARTS.  Get  your  ice 
before  the  iceman  closes  up.  Bring  an  ice  pick. 
Keep  trays  with  food  and  drink  in  circulation; 
it  doubles  sales.  Mayonnaise  is  cheaper  and  will 
do  instead  of  butter. 

IDEA  DEPARTMENT 
Speech  Puzzle:  Cut  out  Mike  Gold's  column,  an 


editorial  from  the  Worker,  or  any  political  speech. 
Cut  it  in  fairly  small,  irregular  pieces  and  place 
it  in  an  envelope.  Do  the  same  with  as  many 
other  copies  as  you  need.  Divide  your  party  into 
groups.  The  first  group  putting  it  together  reads 
it  out  loud  and  wins  a  prize.  YOU  MAY 
CHARGE  A  SMALL  ENTRY  FEE  OF  EACH 
"TEAM." 

Bike  Ride:  Place  a  broomstick  on  two  chairs.  Lay 
a  short  length  of  cord  over  the  back  of  each 
chair.  The  contestants  balance  themselves  on  the 
broomstick,  feet  off  the  ground,  and  go  through 
the  motions  of  riding  a  bicycle.  Give  them  a 
short  stick  or  cane  and  have  them  remove  pieces 
of  string  while  riding.  Start  over  if  they  topple 
off.  TIME  THEM.  CONTESTANT  COM- 
PLETING STUNT  IN  SHORTEST  TIME 
WINS. 

Pin  ihe  Name:  Pin  the  name  of  a  famous  or  infa- 
mous character  on  the  back  of  each  guest  as  he  en- 
ters. He  must  try  to  guess  who  he  is  by  the  reac- 
tions of  the  others.  If  they  don't  guess,  play  it  as 
Twenty  Questions  with  prizes  for  the  quickest, 
small  fines  for  the  slowest.  Arrange  pairs  such  as 
Charlie  McCarthy  and  Edgar  Bergen,  Hitler  and 
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Mussolini.  This  also  calls  for  impromptu  skits.  TO 
IT  ADD  REFRESI IMENTS,  DANCING,  MIX 
Wl  I  I  ,  AND  DISH  Ol  IT! 

Who  Are  The\.'  Cut  out  pictures  ot  leading  Par- 
ly members,  re(  enl  events,  etc.  Pass  them  around, 
providing  guests  with  pencils  and  paper.  The 
pictures  are  numbered  and  shown  tor  ,1  limited 
time.  TI  IE  ONE  GIVING  THE  MOST  COR- 
RECT TITLES  WINS. 


| Pep  T.Ik | 

IMC  j  BROTI  IHR'S 
LITTLE  HELPER 


From  a  u'/iisdc-olouvi  Liwsuit  jilcd  against  pharma- 
ceutical companies  Pfizer  and  Wamer'Lambert  in 
19%  and  unsealed  last  year.  The  plaintiff,  David 
P.  Franklin,  was  employed  by  Parke-Davis  (a  divi- 
sion oj  Warner -I. ainberi,  which  was  acquired  by 
Pfizer  in  2000)  to  act  as  a  "medical  liaison"  be- 
tween  the  pharmaceutical  company  and  physicians. 
The  following  comments,  as  recalled  by  Franklin, 
were  made  by  John  Ford,  senior  marketing  execu- 
tive for  Parke-Davis.  Neurontin  has  been  approved 
by  the  FDA  to  be  used  as  adjunctive  therapy  (in 
conjunction  with  other  medications)  for  the  treat- 
ment of  epilepsy  only  ;  HO  percent  of  Neurontin  \ne- 
scriptions  are  for  unapproved  uses. 

i  w .nil  you  oul  there  ever^  day  selling  Neu- 
rontin.  Look,  this  isn't  pist  me  . . .  Neurontin  is 
more  profitable  than  Accupril  so  we  need  to  lo- 
ins on  Neurontin.  We  all  know  Neurontin's 
not  growing  for  adjunctive  therapy— besides, 
that's  not  where  the  money  is.  Pain  manage- 
ment, now  ih.u's  money.  Monotherapy,  that's 
money.  We  don't  want  to  share  these  patients 
with  everybody,  we  want  them  on  Neurontin 
only.  We  want  theii  w  hole  drug  budget — not  a 
quarter,  not  hall  the  whole  thing.  We  can't 
wail  foi  them  to  ask,  we  need  to  gel  out  there 
and  tell  them  up  front.  That's  where  we  need 
to  be,  holding  their  hand  and  whispering  in 
theil  ear:  Neurontin  for  pain,  Neurontin  tor 
everything.  I  don't  want  to  see  a  single  patient 
coming  of!  Neurontin  before  they've  been  up  to 
at  least  4,800  milligrams  a  day.  I  don't  want  to 
heai  that  safety  crap,  either.  Have  you  tried 
Neurontin'  Every  one  of  you  should  take  one 
lust  to  see  there's  nothing.  It's  a  great  drug! 


C  nab  Hag.  Buy  small  articles  at  the  hve-and-dime 
(watch  out  tor  a  red  face  as  a  result  ot  inadvertently 
purchasing  goods  made  in  Germany,  Italy,  or 
Japan)  and  pamphlets.  Wrap  attractively,  put 
them  in  hag,  charge  a  nominal  price  (insuring  a 
small  profit),  and  let  cvcrykidv  grab.  It  is  sometimes 
a  good  idea  to  include  one  more  expensive  prize 
and  let  it  he  known.  This  added  incentive  justifies 
raising  the  price  a  little. 

(  on tendon  You  pick  youi  own  kind  ot 
convention — we  will  supply  one  example  to 
give  you  an  idea.  Suppose  this  is  one  on  non- 
intervention in  Spain.  One  guest  is  made 
chairman.  Another  is  Chamberlain,  another 
1  eon  Plum,  another  Mussolini,  etc.  Guests  are 
addressed  only  by  their  assumed  names  and 
speak  in  character.  A  clever  gathering  can  do 
wonders  in  political  satire.  IT'S  GRAND 
FUN. 

Fortune  (Jags:  Draw  a  circle  about  three  feet  in 
diameter.  Divide  it  into  eight  or  twelve  seg- 
ments. In  each  one  write  a  "fortune."  "Long 
Lite,"  "Marriage,"  "Parry  Functionary,"  "Com- 
missar ot  Millinery,  Comes  the  Revolution," 
"Love,"  etc.  Put  an  empty  ginger-ale  bottle  in 
the  center.  Guests  spin  the  bottle,  and  where 
the  neck  points  there  lies  their  fortune. 

Float  the  Saucer:  Float  a  saucer  in  a  tub  of  wa- 
ter. I  lave  a  dollar's  worth  ot  pennies  on  hand. 
Guests  buy  the  pennies  and,  standing  three  or 
tour  feet  away  (farther  i!  they  are  too  good), 
toss  them  at  the  saucer.  Three  out  ot  five  in  the 
saucer  rate  a  small  prize.  THE  ONES  IN  THE 
TUB  BELONG  TO  THE  HOUSE. 

I  tadgets:  Buy  darts  from  your  stationer's  sporting- 
goods  or  department  store.  Draw  a  picture  of  I  lit- 
ler,  Mussolini,  1  lague,  or  another  Girdlercsquc 
pest.  Put  it  on  a  piece  of  soft  hoard  with  thumb- 
tacks. SIX  THROWS  FOR  A  NICKEL  AND  A 
PR1/H  IF  YOU  PASTE  HAGUE  IN  THE 
PANTS  OR  TROTSKY  IN  TI  IE  EYE. 

HINTS 

II  possible  have  separate  women's  and  men's 
rooms;  supply  these  with  rolls  ot  paper  towels 
and  a  basket  tor  discarded  ones.  Don't  let 
people  "come  in  to  look  around,"  "rind  some- 
one they  are  meeting,"  or  other  excuses.  See  to 
it  your  own  members  are  on  hand  to  mill 
around  early,  A  CROWD  GATHERS  A 
( :ROWD,  AND  PEOPLE  SI  IY  AWAY  FROM 
AN  EMPTY  ROOM.  Pour  your  beer  in  the 
(.enter  ot  the  glass  not  down  the  inside.  POUR- 
ING IN  TI  IF  MIDDLE  GIVES  MORI:  FOAM 
AND  LESS  LIQUID  -STRETCHES  EACH 
BARREI  FURTHER. 
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Ixplore  an  age  of  majesty,  mystery,  and  grande 

with  the  24  lectures  of  The  WORLD  OF  BYZANTIUM, 
a  recorded  course  from  The  Teaching  Company's  history  series 


L 


y  this  thought  experiment: 
vlentaily  chart  the  main  phases 
>f  European  history  to  1500. 

f  u're  like  most  of  us,  you  probably 
is  tched  from  classical  Greece 
1 1  Alexander  the  Great  and  Rome 
hi Caesars  to  the  Renaissance,  with  a 
Ifj  into  the  long  post-Roman  hiatus 
iv;  as  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages. 

I  this  storyline  is  woefully  incom- 
:el  ven  misleading. 

Hy?     Because     it     leaves  out 


F  se  lectures  by  distinguished  histo- 
jljenneth  W.  Had  are  designed  to  fill 
E  p  and  give  you  a  much  wider  and 
pliccurate  perspective  on  everything 
li'ne  decline  of  imperial  Rome  to  the 
•I  the  Renaissance. 

1,  this  gifted  teacher  and  erudite 
H  show  you,  in  telling  detail,  how 
fining  with  Constantine  the  Great 
li.rrying  on  for  more  than  a  millen- 
I  the  Greek-speaking  empire  of 
Eijtium  or  East  Rome  occupied  a  lit- 
I  crucial  place  in  both  time  and 
c 

G  >ries  of  an  Unsung  Empire 

(|  uered  on  its  magnificent  fortified 
nl  at  the  lucrative  crossroads  of 
B>e  and  Asia,  Byzantium  was  a  crux 
ciilizations;  a  colossus  that  bestrode 
oontinents;  a  crucible  where  peoples, 
les,  and  ideas  met  and  melded  to 
I  a  world  at  once  eastern  and  west- 
l  Greek  and  Latin,  classical  and 
Mtian. 

1-vas  truly  a  fulcrum  of  world  histo- 


Byzantiums  spiritual  grandeur  and 
mystical  vision  of  humanity,  God,  and 
the  cosmos  can  still  be  glimpsed  in  the 
awesome,  soaring  dome  of  the  Hagia 
Sophia — 100  feet  across  and  tall  enough 
to  hold  a  modern  17-story  building — in 
the  luminous  mosaics  of  San  Vitale  at 
Ravenna,  Italy,  and  in  countless 
Orthodox  churches  on  several  conti- 
nents. 

For  century  after  century  the 
Byzantines  kept  alive  Hellenic  arts  and 
letters  and  Roman  legal-political  achieve- 
ments within  the  ambit  of  a  grand 
Orthodox  Christian  state  that  vitally 
influenced  not  only  Russia  and  south- 
eastern Europe,  but  the  Islamic  world 
and  the  Italian  Renaissance  as  well. 

Enjoy  the  Best  in  Teaching — 
Guaranteed 

For  a  decade,  The  Teaching  Company 
has  been  recording  America's  best  college 
lecture  professors.  Our  more  than  100 
Great  Courses  make  it  easy  for  you  to 


gain  access  to  a  wealth  of  leaching  talent 
unequalled  on  any  single  campus  any- 
where. 

And  with  our  frequent  sales  and  dis- 
counts, you  can  enjoy  a  lecture  a  day  for 
as  little  as  the  price  of  a  cup  ol  coffee. 

Lecture  Titles 

PART  I 

1:  Imperial  Crisis  and  Reform 
2:  Constantine 

3:  State  and  Society  Under  the 

Dominate 
4:  Imperial  Rome  and  the  Barbarians 
5:  The  Rise  of  Christianity 
6:  Imperial  Church  and  Christian 

Dogma 

7:  The  Friends  of  God — Ascetics  and 
Monks 

8:  The  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire 
9:  The  Age  of  Justinian 
10:  The  Reconquest  of  the  West 
ll:The  Search  for  Religious  Unity 
12:  The  Birth  of  Christian  Aesthetics 
and  Letters 

PART  II 

13: The  Emperor  Heraclius 

14:  The  Christian  Citadel 

15: Life  in  the  Byzantine  Dark  Age 

16: The  Iconoclastic  Controversy 

17:  Recovery  Under  the  Macedonian 

Emperors 
18:  Imperial  Zenith — Basil  II 
19:  Imperial  Collapse 
20:  Alexius  I  and  the  First  Crusade 
21:Comnenian  Emperors  and  Crusaders 
22:  Imperial  Exile  and  Restoration 
23:  Byzantine  Letters  and  Aesthetics 
24:  The  Fall  of  Constantinople 


SAVE  UP  TO  $145! 
OFFER  GOOD  UNTIL  APRIL  25,  2003 


Iisk  Money-Back  Guarantee! 


but  Your  Professor: 

:  NETH  W.  HARL  (Ph.D.,  Yale 
fersity,  1978)  is  Professor  of  History 
julane  University,  where  he  has 
:d  the  annual  Student  Award  for 
Hence  in  Teaching  no  fewer  than  8 
U.  Baylor  University  named  him  the 
!  2001  winner  of  its  nationwide 
;rt  Foster  Cherry  Award  for  Great 
hers. 
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consists  of  24  half-hour  lectures,  with  complete  lec- 
ture outlines. 
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"Sink  with  Fountain  Pictures,  Svir  Stroi  ( )rphanage,"  by  Misty  Keasier,  is  currently  on  display  at  Women  &  Their  Works 
gallery,  in  Austin,  Texas. 


[Fiction] 

I  LOOK 

RUDIMENTARY 

From  The  Only  Good  Thing  Anyone  Has  Ever 
Done,  a  navel  by  Sandra  Newman,  to  be  pub- 
lished by  HarperCollins  in  June  lOOl. 

"This  Isn't  My  House  and  You  Aren't 
My  Parents" 

1      My  name  is  Chrysalis  Moffat. 

1.1  1  was  born  in  Peru. 

1.2  When  1  was  three,  1  was  brought  to  the 
United  States. 


1.3  Here  I  was  adopted  by  rich  white  people. 

1.4  Insofar  as  that  is  possible,  1  became  just 
like  them. 

J  1  am  brown,  and  my  face  looks  like  a 
South  American  mask  because  my  parents 
were  South  American  Indians. 

2.1  My  body,  too,  is  foreshortened,  plump; 
next  to  Anglos,  1  look  rudimentary. 

2.2  P.C.  people  make  a  point  of  saying  I'm 
beautiful,  even  to  my  face. 

}  Although  I  am  so  brown,  1  give  an  impres- 
sion of  whiteness. 

3.1  People  often  remember  me  wearing  white 
clothes  when  I  was  not  wearing  white  clothes. 

3.2  They  also  think  my  surname  is  White. 

3.3  It's  a  supernatural  phenomenon,  I  think. 
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4  My  father  gave  me  the  name  Chrysalis. 
4. 1   He  was  a  biochemist. 

DISCUSS 

No  one  in  my  family  is  interesting  or  praise- 
worthy; only  my  father.  Born  in  rural  poverty 
to  alcoholic  parents,  he  worked  his  way 
through  Berkeley,  received  his  Ph.D.,  and  was 
expected  to  have  a  brilliant  research  career  in 
microbiology.  Instead  of  pursuing  it,  however, 
he  volunteered  for  Vietnam. 

My  father  fought  in  Vietnam  for  four  years. 

Although  he  would  refer  to  the  evils  of  that 
war,  this  was  more  polite,  I  believe,  than  sin- 
cere. Nor  did  he  seem — though  this  must  surely 
have  been  the  case — to  have  fallen  in  love  with 
jungles,  Technicolor  murder,  freewheelingness, 
to  love  the  smell  of  napalm  in  the  morning.  In 
all  he  did,  he  was  rather  the  simple,  honest  man. 
He  was,  preeminently,  a  man  who  loved  dogs. 

He  got  down  on  the  floor  and  rolled  with 
dogs;  he  swung  children  round  and  round  by 
the  hands,  playing  "airplane."  Mom  and  Dad 
were  always  laughing  behind  their  bedroom 
door  when  we  were  very  small. 

You  got  the  sense  that,  when  all  else  failed 
and  the  world  had  weakened  utterly,  succumb- 
ing to  corruption  and  mean-spirited  trivia,  still 
there  would  be  Father,  taller  than  everyone 
else  and  irreducibly  blond. 

He  looked  like  John  Wayne. 

5  On  the  drive  to  my  Uncle  Jerry's,  we  used 
to  pass  my  father's  work. 

5.1  It  was  called  BSI:  Something  Something 
Institute. 

5.2  It  had  a  chicken-wire  fence  and  a  check- 
point hut  with  an  orange  barrier. 

5.3  No  buildings  were  visible  from  the  road, 
only  set-piece  maples. 

5.4  Eddie  and  I  would  try  to  get  the  guard  to 
wave. 

5.5  Mom  would  sing  out,  "Hello,  Bull  Shit  In- 
corporated!" 

6  Early  on,  we  realized  there  was  something 
about  Dad's  work. 

6.1  He  was  always  going  to  Chile  or  Guate- 
mala, conducting  studies. 

6.2  We  couldn't  know  what  he  studied;  that 
was  a  state  secret. 

6.3  The  date  of  his  return  was  likewise  secret. 

6.4  Where  in  Chile,  too. 

FATHER:  ELEMENTARY 

A     soldierly,  upright: 

he  strode,  and  grinned,  and  gave 

manly  firm  handshakes. 

A  is  for  Astronaut,  like  them, 

like  many  Army  men,  he  was 
B     permanently  be  lyish, 


brash,  bluff,  broad-shouldered 

like  a  B-movie  hero. 

Or, 

just, 

BIG. 

Moving  on  to 
C     he  was  a  cowboy. 


[Advice] 

SWEET 

TRANSVESTITE 

From  "Melanie  Speaks!"  an  audio  guide  for 
transsexuals  on  developing  a  female  voice,  by 
Melanie  Anne  Phillips . 

Q.  of  the  dead  giveaways  that  you're  mas- 
culine is  the  wrong  vocabulary.  One  word  that 
men  use  more  than  women  is  "want."  Men 
want.  Women  don't  "want"  things,  they  "like" 
things.  They  "would  like"  things.  A  guy  will  go 
up  to  the  little  speaker  box  at  a  fast  food  restau- 
rant and  say,  "I  want  a  Big  Mac,"  whereas  a 
woman  will  say,  "I'd  like  a  small  salad  please." 

Men  have  power  in  our  society.  They  are  in 
control.  Women  are  still  generally  brought  up  be- 
lieving that  they  have  less  power  and  less  con- 
trol over  their  own  lives.  So  when  a  man  says  he 
"needs"  to  do  something,  he  means  "I  have  a  goal, 
a  purpose.  It  is  a  requirement."  While  a  man 
"needs"  to  do  something,  a  woman  feels  that  she 
"should"  do  something.  Because  a  woman  has  a 
tendency  to  feel  that  she's  not  in  control  of  achiev- 
ing goals.  She  may  not  even  be  able  to  set  the 
goals  in  her  life,  and  therefore  if  she  wants  some- 
thing to  happen,  she  "should"  do  it.  It  has  more 
of  a  sense  of  obligation  than  a  sense  of  instigation, 
and  that  is  a  very  big  difference  in  the  mental  at- 
titudes of  men  and  women. 

Women  can  have  moods,  but  they  can't  have 
opinions.  For  example,  whereas  a  man  would 
say,  "I'm  going  to  do  this,"  a  woman  would  say, 
"I  was  thinking  that  I  ought  to  do  this,"  mean- 
ing "I'm  inclined  to,  but  if  you  have  any  objec- 
tions I'll  reconsider." 

Now,  I  know  this  is  anathema  to  feminism, 
but  this  is  not  about  how  to  break  stereotypes, 
it's  about  how  to  become  one.  For  feminizing 
your  voice,  stay  away  from  those  assertive  words 
and  go  with  the  "kinda-sorta"  words,  and  words 
that  don't  have  command  value  to  them,  and 
you  will  find  that  your  voice  will  be  considered 
a  lot  more  feminine. 
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A  cracker  born  in  Cody,  Texas. 
"Howdy,  poJner,  I'm  headin'  out  t'the 
corral,"  he VI  go,  corny  for  us  kids. 
We'd  cackle, 
cry,  capsize, 
curl  up  with  glee 
bee  ause  he  was  ne\  er  t  here. 
Conspicuous  by  his  absence. 
"Comin'  home  real  soon,  chicken — " 
D     Now  he's  dead. 


[Specialties] 

HE'S  GOT  THE 

WHOLE  WORLD 

The  following  are  among 

the  1 ,529  purviews  of  the 

4,013  patron  saints,  as 

indexed  by  the  Catholic 

Community  Forum  website. 

abandoned  people 

girls  from  rural  areas 

advertising 

hemorrhoids 

altar  boys 

horned  animals 

art  dealers 

insect  bites 

asses 

invincible  people 

attacks  by  dogs 

Italian  architects 

bakers  of  holy  wafers 

jugglers 

bald  people 

Mexican  young  people 

bar  staff 

old  maids 

black  people 

i  >pei  i  s<  >res 

brigands 

oversleeping 

bulimics 

parents  of  large  families 

Cajuns 

pawnbrokers 

carnival  workers 

people  who  are 

champagne  bottlers 

unattractive 

chicken  farmers 

people  who  fight 

(  hi  lean  army 

against  Communism 

chivalry 

perfumeries 

comedians 

procrastination 

conquistadors 

rain,  against 

courtiers 

rain,  for 

dairymaids 

Roman  housewives 

difficult  situations 

servants  who  broke 

disappointing  children 

masters'  property 

dog  fanciers 

silence 

enemies  of  religion 

Spanish  poets 

eruptions  of  Mt.  Etna 

spelunkers 

excluded  people 

state  schools 

expeditious  solutions 

twitching 

tiddlers 

United  States  Army 

file  makers 

Special  Forces 

fishmongers 

unjustly  lost  lawsuits 

French  air  crews 

venereal  disease 

French  monarchs 

writers  for  television 

But  these  big  heads  that  watch  over  our 
childish  night  skies,  a  night-light  left  on  to  the 
end  of  time  in  a  darkened  bedroom; 

indecipherable  and  throbbing 

nauseous 

headachy 

with  its  lolling  top-heavy  heap  of  cheap  sig- 
nificance. 

AT  THE  DINNER  TABLE:  1977 

Dad  looks  like  John  Wayne.  He  has  grown  his 
hair  out  of  its  familiar  crew  cut  and  dyed  it  black 
to  stop  the  women  in  Peru  asking  him  for  auto- 
graphs. People  in  Peru  don't  know  John  Wayne 
is  old.  Those  movies  are  all  brand-new  there. 

Mom  is  laughing  and  laughing.  Dad  sits  up 
with  his  hands  folded.  I  think  he  looks  very 
fair,  like  when  Eddie  and  I  fight  and  Dad  makes 
us  sit  down  in  "court"  and  come  to  a  "settle- 
ment." Next  to  me,  Eddie  is  making  faces  be- 
cause  we  haven't  had  dessert  yet  and  he  knows 
there's  chocolate-chip  ice  cream. 

"I'd  kill  to  have  been  there,"  Mom  crows, 
"the  ladies  in  their  ponchos  mobbing  the  shady 
operative — Senor  Wayne!  Senor  Wayne!" 
Then  she  does  my  father,  talking  into  his  wrist- 
watch:  "Operation  Kookamunga,  abort!" 

"Lannie,"  says  Dad,  "I  am  not  a  shady  operative." 

"Senor  Wayne!  I  see  all  jour  movies!" 

"Lannie.  Nobody's  laughing." 

"Laughing?  It's  an  effing  laugh  riot!" 

Mom  starts  coughing  and  finally  looks  in  her 
lap,  distracted.  Eddie  pipes  up: 

"Mom.'  Are  we  having  ice  cream.'  I  can  get 
it,  I  can  reach." 

"Just  one  minute,  Eddie,  honestly." 

And  'cause  it's  the  dinner  table,  Mom  has 
her  tequila  glass  in  hand,  to  grab  to  her  mouth, 
and  her  head  bucks 

chucks  it  down  hard 

two-handed,  one 

palm  spread  over  the  glass  bottom  to  shove 
the  liquor  home 

and  hold  the  dry  glass  for  a  moment,  leaving 
it  time  to  shine  and  be  seen: 

"T/ils  Isn't  My  House  and  You're  Not 
My  Children" 

1  My  mother  was  an  art  historian. 

1 . 1  That's  what  she  put  on  forms. 

1.2  And  she  held  a  master's  in  art  history 
from  Berkeley. 

2  Really  she  was  just  rich. 

3  It  was  family  money. 

3.1    Her  father  had  made  a  killing  in  real  estate. 
3 . 2 .  Pictures  of  his  suburban  developments  hung 
in  the  dining  room  when  she  was  a  child. 

3.3  My  mother  used  to  think  he  built  the 
houses  himself. 
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4  Her  family  were  rich  people  all  day  long. 

4.1  They  held  their  children  as  if  they  were 
vases;  the  dog  was  groomed  by  a  company. 

4.2  Salad  fork  for  salad,  full  dress  for  breakfast. 

4.3  They  were,  in  these  respects,  profoundly, 
paranoiacally,  arriviste. 

5  My  mother  was  just . . .  common. 

•  She  was  never  persuaded  to  like  shoes. 

•  Her  knees  were  skinned,  somehow.  From 
her  clothes,  you  knew  she  had  a  dog. 

•  She  always  looked  as  if  she  had  just 
washed  her  face. 

6  Girls  who  wore  makeup  were  weak,  ac- 
cording to  my  mother. 

STORY 

When  she  turned  eighteen,  my  mother's 
birthday  present  was  a  mansion.  It  was  strate- 
gically chosen  for  its  location  on  a  dull 
stretch  of  California  coast.  Her  father 
thought  the  town  to  be  ripe  for  development. 
A  gift,  then,  bought  in  my  mother's  name  for 
tax  reasons. 

"But  I  can't  even  live  in  it,"  my  mother 
squalled.  "I'm  going  to  college,  rememberl" 

"It's  an  investment,"  said  her  father.  "For  your 
future . " 

They  had  the  hackneyed  screaming  match, 
in  which  father  laid  down  the  law  and  daugh- 
ter wept;  mother  fretted,  saying  patient,  rea- 
sonable things. 

Around  them  were  the  beautiful  acquisitions — 
like  a  jury.  High  ceilings  and  marble  and  even  the 
placid  air  with  its  scent  of  autumnal  roses;  my 
mother  fought  bitterly,  at  that  age,  against  their 
sway. 

"I'm  going  to  burn  it  down!"  she  screamed  fi- 
nally. "I'll  invite  you  all  over  and  burn  it  down!" 

Her  parents  died  in  a  car  accident  one  year 
later. 

She  lived  in  that  mansion  for  the  rest  of  her 
life;  Eddie  and  I  grew  up  in  it. 

Her  mother,  Lily,  who  really  was  like  a  white 
funereal  flower,  used  to  say  that  tomboys  grew 
up  to  be  the  nicest  big  ladies. 

Her  father  used  to  say,  "Lannie's  going  to  bl<  >w 
everything  we've  worked  to  save,  you  wait  and 
see!" 

1      After  her  parents'  death,  she  moved  into 
her  mansion. 

1.1  No  one  else  lived  there;  there  was  no  gar- 
dener, no  maid.  There  was  no  furniture. 

1.2  The  derelict  guest  wing  leaked,  and  moss 
grew,  demarcating  the  parquet. 


1.3  It  was  35  rooms,  two  towers,  a  private 
beach,  and  a  cultivated  wood. 

1.4  In  the  wood,  she  found  a  pointy-eared 
white  mutt  she  called  Remember. 

1.5  They  used  to  sleep  together  on  the  beach 
on  summer  nights. 

2  Her  brother,  Jerry,  got  away  with  the  bulk 
of  the  family  fortune. 

2.1  She  hated  him,  she  called  him  "King  Jer- 
ry," she  was  implacable. 

2.2  There  were  court  cases  all  her  life;  she 
never  forgot  that  money. 

2.3  The  rest  of  the  family  backed  him,  be- 
cause my  mother  rode  a  motorcycle. 

2.4  She  never  forgave  them  either,  though 
she  attended  polite  family  gatherings. 

3  When  she  was  at  Berkeley,  she  rode  two 
hours  to  get  to  class. 

3.1  She  was  penniless. 

3.2  She  sold  all  the  mansion's  antique  doors. 

3.3  She  had  3  million  dollars  tied  up  in  a  law- 
suit, but  wouldn't  borrow  in  case  the  bank 
"stole"  her  house. 

3.4  When  the  money  came  through,  she 
bought  three  cars. 

4  Her  mattress  on  the  floor  was  surrounded 
by  cigarette  butts. 

4-1    She'd  taped  cardboard  over  the  broken 

windows  on  the  ground  floor. 
4-2   In  the  courtyard  lawn,  one  of  her 

boyfriends  had  dug  his  name. 
4.3   "It  brought  tears  to  your  eyes,"  my  dad 

said,  "Lannie  was  such  a  slob." 

For  a  while,  he  was  only  one  of  many  rotat- 
ing boyfriends.  Then  he  put  his  foot  down. 
He  turned  up  at  her  house  one  weekend, 
wearing  a  suit,  to  say,  "Okay,  Lannie.  Now 
we're  going  to  buy  furniture  and  then  you're 
going  to  marry  me.  I've  had  about  enough  of 
this  runaround." 

He  was  standing  on  her  cracked  white  step, 
in  sunlight,  bearing  a  sheaf  of  flowers.  The  en- 
gagement ring  was  hooked  on  the  first  joint  of 
his  pinky;  a  diamond  solitaire  she  wouldn't 
like.  His  stance  was  easy,  friendly.  They  knew 
each  other  well;  and  he  wanted,  badly,  to  put 
the  flowers  down  and  touch  her  face. 

She  said,  "No!" 

But  he  was  right. 

Then  he  was  in  Vietnam. 

Then  he  was  in  Chile  at  a  secret  destination, 
conducting  studies. 

For  the  rest  of  her  life,  my  mother  always 
had  a  mutt  who  would  follow  her  down,  down 
our  private  beach  and  out  of  sight,  on  summer 
nights. 
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ESSAY 


NO  MORE  UNTO 
THE  BREACH 


PART  ONE 


Why  war  is  futile 
B\  Jonathan  Schell 


T 


Ihere  are  moments  in  history  when  a  crack 
I  in  time  seems  to  open  and  swallow  the 
Iknown  world:  solid-seeming  institutions, 
rotted  from  within,  collapse  or  are  discarded;  set- 
tled beliefs  are  unsettled; 
old  truths  are  discovered  to 
be  provisional;  acts  that 
were  forbidden  are  permit- 
ted or  even  required; 
boundaries  thought  im- 
passable are  passed  without 
comment;  and  outrageous 
and  unreal  events,  seeming 
to  belong  more  to  comic 
books  than  to  reality,  flood 
in  profusion  from  some 
portal  of  the  future  that 
no  one  was  guarding  or 
even  watching.  Sometimes 
everything  happens  at 
once,  but  at  other  times 
there  is  a  pause  between  a 
moment  of  dissolution  and 
a  moment  of  new  founda- 
tion. Such  intervals  may, 
like  the  interregnum  be- 
tween the  abdication  of  the 
Russian  c:ar  in  February 
1917  and  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  in  October 
ot  that  year,  last  just  a  few  months,  or  they  may, 
like  the  hiatus  between  the  American  Revolution 
of  1776  and  the  adoption  of  the  American  Con- 


stitution in  1788,  last  for  years.  At  some  point, 
however,  decisions  are  made,  often  with  little 
warning.  Bold  authors  step  in  to  set  up  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  future,  or,  far  more  likely,  un- 
expected shocks,  often  vio- 
lent, cut  short  deliberation 
to  dictate  the  shapes  of 
things  to  come.  These  are 
times  that  call  for  excep- 
tional vigilance,  because 
what  is  at  stake  is  not  just 
who  will  win  and  who  will 
lose  but  the  rules  by  which 
everyone  will  have  to  play 
from  then  on.  What  is  de- 
cided then,  whether  by  ac- 
cident or  design,  will  be  de- 
cided for  a  long  time;  what 
is  founded  then  will  endure; 
and  what  disappears  then 
will  likely  be  gone  forever. 

In  the  twentieth  centurv, 
there  were  many  formative 
shocks  of  this  kind,  but  the 
most  powerful  and  conse- 
quential was  certainly  the 
outbreak  of  the  First  World 
War.  In  his  poem  "Nine- 
teen Hundred  and  Nineteen,"  written  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  William  Butler  Yeats  looked  back 
with  disenchanted  longing  at  the  vanished  pre- 
war world: 


Jonathan  Schell  is  the  Harold  WiUens  Peace  Fellow  at  the  Nation  Institute.  This  essay  elaborates  on  ideas  in  his  book 
The  Unconquerable  World,  which  will  be  published  by  Metropolitan  Books  this  May. 
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All  teeth  were  drawn,  all  ancient  trick*  unlearned, 
And  a  great  army  hut  a  showy  thing; 
What  matter  that  no  cannon  had  been  turned 
Into  a  ploughshare? 

But  in  the  aftermath  of  the  war,  which  he  called 
a  "foul  stonn,"  the  scene  of  peace  and  progress  had 
changed  or  heen  revealed  to  he  a  mirage.  "Hays 
are  dragon-ridden,  the  nightmare/Rides  upon 
sleep,"  he  wrote,  and 

We  w  ho  seven  years  ago 
Talked  of  honour  and  of  truth, 
Shriek  with  pleasure  if  we  show 
The  weasel's  twist,  the  weasel's  tooth. 

But  in  actuality,  even  then  the  foul  storm  had  not 
run  its  course.  For  the  breakdown  of  1914,  we 
can  see  in  retrospect,  set  in  motion  not  only  the 


iHE  CATASTROPHE  OF  I914  REPRESENTED  A 
DECISION  TO  CONSIGN  THE  FUTURE  OF 
EUROPE,  AND  WITH  EUROPE  THE  WORLD,  TO 
THE  IMMEMORIAL  FINAL  ARBITER,  FORCE 


war  itself  hut  a  linked  series  of  mass  slaughters, 
hoth  within  nations  and  hetween  them,  that  were 
to  unfold  over  most  of  the  rest  of  the  century.  The 
seventy-five-year  Bolshevik  terror — which 
Solzhenitsyn  called  The  Red  Wheel  in  the  nov- 
el of  that  name — rolled  out  of  the  trenches  of 
World  War  1,  as  did  its  jagged  counterpart  the 
Nazi  swastika,  and  the  aggression  and  antago- 
nism of  these  regimes  led  straight  to  the  Second 
World  War.  It  was  an  epic  of  violence  and  coun- 
terviolence  brought  to  a  pause  only  by  the  fear- 
ful discipline  of  the  even  more  horrifying  vio- 
lence threatened  by  the  nuclear  terror  of  the 
Cold  War,  which  paralyzed  the  great  powers  by 
menacing  them  with  a  common  annihilation. 

Annihilation  was  a  prospect  that  Yeats  had 
also  glimpsed.  "He  who  can  read  the  signs,"  he 
wrote  in  "Nineteen  Hundred  and  Nineteen," 
knew  that  all  human  accomplishment  was  in 
some  new  kind  of  jeopardy — that  "no  work  can 
stand, /Whether  health,  wealth  or  peace  of 
mind  were  spent,"  nor  "honour  leave  its  mighty 
monument."  Such  despair  could  prompt  a  ni- 
hilistic response: 

That  image  can  bring  wildness,  bring  a  rage 
To  end  all  things,  to  end 
What  my  laborious  life  imagined,  even 
The  half-imagined,  the  half-written  page. 

It  was  not,  that  is,  just  the  existing  poems, 
buildings,  and  cities  but  the  very  source  of  all 
these,  the  human  powers  of  creation,  that  were 
at  risk  of  being  poisoned  and  shut  down. 


One  might  suppose  that  it  was  impossil 
grasp  the  terrible  import  of  1914  content 
neously.  Yet  there  were,  as  there  always  ; 
tew  who,  guided  more  by  intuition  the 
reason,  apprehended  the  event's  dire  si; 
cance  even  as  it  broke  on  the  world.  Om 
Henry  James.  His  novels  were  conce 
mostly  with  the  conversations,  thoughts 
loves  of  refined,  rich  Americans  in  the  I 
ing  rooms  of  turn-of-the-century  Eurorj 
not  one  of  his  works  is  any  dagger  dra'j 
gun  fired.  Politics  for  the  most  part  see 
occur  on  another  planet.  Yet  on  the  cu 
the  war,  he  sensed  before  the  event  every 
that  Yeats  described  just  after  it.  In  a  lew 
his  friend  Rhoda  Broughton  on  Augu 
1914,  he  wrote: 

Rlack  and  hideous  to  me  is  the  tragedy  thai 
ers,  and  I'm  sick  beyond  cure  to  have  liveJ 
see  it  You  and  I  .  .  .  should  have  been  spaa 
wreck  of  our  belief  that  through  the  long 
had  seen  civilization  grow  and  the  worsi 
impossible.  The  tide  that  bore  us  along 
all  the  while  min  ing  to  this  as  its  grand  Niijj 
yet  what  a  blessing  we  didn't  know  it.  It  s< 
me  to  undo  everything,  everything  that  w 
in  the  most  horrible  retroactive  way — but 
my  face  from  the  monstrous  scene! 

In  retrospect,  we  can  see  that  the  war 
sequences  were  as  far-reaching  as  they  w 
cause  its  outbreak  decided  a  question  of|| 
mental  importance.  In  the  century 
Napoleon's  defeat  at  Waterloo,  Europe  k 
caped  general  war,  and  many  of  its  gl 
statesmen — conservative  as  well  as  lilir 
had  labored  to  create  systems  of  pea« 
could  relieve  Europe  of  the  danger  periTfn 
ly.  They  dreamed  that  a  "holy  allianc 
"Concert  of  Europe"  might  institution,!  t 
peace.  The  catastrophe  of  1914  represen;|d 
definitive  failure  of  these  efforts  and  a  qji 
to  consign  the  future  of  Europe,  and  wh 
rope  the  world,  once  again  to  the  immj|i< 
final  arbiter,  force.  In  the  global  warfs 
that  had  grown  up  in  the  preceding  cenf 
decision  by  force  could  only  mean  a  wq  1 
war  fought  by  rival  alliances.  Once  thtgl 
war  system  was  in  operation,  the 
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further  choice  was  curtailed  drastically, 
better  part  of  the  rest  of  the  century, 
nah  Arendt  has  written,  "Nothing  wh  i 
being  clone,  no  matter  how  stupid,  no;  1; 
how  many  people  knew  and  foretold  th 
quences,  could  be  undone  or  prevents 
event  had  the  finality  of  a  last  judg 
judgment  that  was  passed  neither  by  * 
by  the  devil,  but  looked  rather  like  thefxr 
sion  of  some  unredeemably  stupid  fata 
particular,  new  hopes  and  schemes  fd 
were  condemned  to  a  mainly  rhetorii 
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■  almost  a  dream  life,  as  ineffectual  as 
1  ere  uplifting.  The  most  important  of 
wvas,  of  course,  the  League  of  Nations, 
H  was  first  put  forward  by  President 
Wow  Wilson  in  1917,  formally  established 
■P,  and  then  condemned  to  watch  help- 
Els  Japan,  Italy,  and  Germany  engaged  in 
I  s  of  aggression  that  precipitated  the  Sec- 
■orld  War. 

Bre  is  little  doubt  that  the  attack  on  the 
Bon  and  destruction  of  the  towers  of  the 
if  Trade  Center  on  September  11,  2001, 
Buted  another  of  history's  formative  shocks, 
n  ministration  of  President  George  W.  Bush 
I  iately  launched  its  global  "war  on  terror"; 
leorganization  of  the  federal  government 
I)p  to  bottom;  rewrote  the  rule  book  of  do- 
E  politics;  severely  curtailed  civil  liberties  and 
Enged  the  separation  of  powers  ordained  by 
■institution,  especially  in  regard  to  the  war- 
ig  power;  and  propounded  a  "revolution- 
■he  word  is  Henry  Kissinger's)  new  foreign 
•  that  placed  at  its  center  the  preemptive  use 
lie.  Elsewhere — in  the  Middle  East,  in  South 
Ijwithin  Russia,  in  North  Asia — military 

:ts  and  confrontations,  conventional  and 

ir,  as  if  taking  their  cue  from  September 

d  the  American  response  to  it,  flared  up 

lew  intensity.  The  optimism  and  hopeful- 

lat  had  largely  prevailed  since  the  end  of  the 
iWar  more  than  a  decade  before  gave  way  in 
'jtant  to  war  fever  and  war. 

ight  of  these  events,  it's  reasonable  to  ask, 

ny  have,  whether  September  1 1  was  an- 

August  1914,  turning 
:  wenty-first  century 

co  the  irredeemably 

fatality  that  governed 

ch  of  the  twentieth. 

)arallels  are  striking. 

31,  as  in  1914,  a  peri- 

oolitical  liberalization, 

mic  globalization,  and 

(at  least  in  the  priv- 

zones  of  the  planet) 
jmmarily  ended  by  a 
it  explosion.  The  fun- 
ntal  decision  now,  as 
5  then,  is  whether  to 

our  faith  in  force  or  in 
national  cooperation 
:  means  to  reach  safe- 
gain,  the  world — led 
time  by  the  United 
s — has  turned  to  force. 
i,  observers  have  been 
pelled,  like  Henry 
sin  1914,  to  acknowl- 

retroactively  that  the  immediate  past  was  a 
of  illusion — a  time  when  the  world  was  rac- 


ing toward  a  precipice  but  did  not  know  it,  or  did 
not  care  to  know  it.  Again,  an  unpredictable 
chain  reaction  of  violent  events  has  been  set  in 
motion — some  have  even  said  that  a  third  world 
war  is  upon  us. 

And  yet,  since  history  does  not  really  repeat  it- 
self, the  analogy  between  1914  and  2001,  like 
all  measurements  of  the  present  with  yardsticks 
from  the  past,  is  useful  only  for  querying  events, 
not  for  predicting  them.  There  are  equally  im- 
portant differences  between  the  two  moments, 
some  of  them  obvious,  others  less  so.  In  1914  the 
great  powers'  preparations  for  war  were  complete. 
The  arms  were  piled  high,  the  troops  massed,  the 
mobilization  schedules  fixed,  the  treaties  of  al- 
liance signed  and  sealed.  Even  before  the  first 
shot  was  fired,  the  whole  of  the  long  war  to  come 
lay  mapped  out  in  the  file  cabinets  of  the 
chanceries  of  Europe,  needing  only  the  right 
mishap  to  bring  it  to  life.  And  when  that  mishap 
came  and  the  armies  were  hurled  across  the  bor- 
ders, no  power  on  earth,  including  the  govern- 
ments involved,  could  call  them  back  until  the 
war  had  run  its  full  bloody  course.  Our  moment, 
by  contrast,  is  one  of  exceptional  unpredictabil- 
ity and  fluidity.  A  decade  before  the  towers  of  the 
World  Trade  Center  were  struck  down,  let  us  re- 
call, the  Berlin  Wall  was  peacefully  dismantled  by 
joyful  East  Germans,  liquidating  half  a  century  of 
global  hostility  and  giving  birth  to  hopes  for  a 
peaceful  and  democratic  future.  Even  today,  no 
ancient  quarrel  or  ideological  schism  freezes  great 
powers  into  hostile  blocs.  No  defeated  power 
awaits  the  hour  of  revenge,  as  Germany  did  after 
the  First  World  War.  No 
inexorable  timetables  for 
mobilization  or  webs  of  al- 
liances among  great  powers 
drag  everyone  together  into 
a  new  abyss.  Only  one  pow- 
er, the  United  States,  is  able 
or  inclined  to  unleash  force 
on  a  global  scale.  The  un- 
expected— new  crises, 
abrupt  developments,  sud- 
den opportunities — is  the 
order  of  the  day.  The 
strength  of  the  group  that 
attacked  on  September  1 1  is 
unclear  and  appears  likely 
to  wax  or  wane  in  response 
to  other  events.  The  Bush 
Administration  has  out- 
lined a  series  of  wars  that  it 
may  decide  to  fight,  but 
there  will  be  points  of  deci- 
sion at  every  step  along  the 
way.  Actions  summon  re- 
actions. Other  governments  and  their  publics  are 
watching  and  waiting  uneasily,  uncertain  where 
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and  how  to  briny  the  weight  of  their  influence  to 
hear.  Setbacks  in  the  held  can  quickly  change 
political  opinion  at  home.  The  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  can  inhibit  as  well  as  provoke  war. 
The  effect  of  a  series  of  wars,  it  Mich  occur,  on  the 
global  integration  of  the  economy  is  unknown, 
and  immense  uncertainties  shadow  the  econom- 
ic scene. 

Yet  if  September  1 1  was  not  itself  an  August 
1914  it  was  an  unmistakable  warning  that  such 
a  moment  may  be  approaching  fast.  It  pointed  to 
a  Niagara  higher  and  more  violent  than  the  one 
thai  a  heartbroken  1  lenry  James  lived  to  witness. 
The  gaping  "ground  zero"  on  which  the  World 
Trade  C 'enter  towers  once  stood  in  lower  Man- 
hattan, sickening  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  also  a  portent 
of  that  incomparably  more  spacious  and  appalling 
emptiness,  the  nuclear  ground  zero  that  could  lie 
in  our  future.  For  the  principal  sources  of  danger 
today  are  not,  as  before,  the  massed  convention- 
al armies  and  systematized  hatreds  of  rival  great 
powers;  they  are,  above  all,  the  widespread,  un- 
appeased  demons  of  national,  ethnic,  and  class 
fury;  the  prospect  that  a  single  superpower,  the 
United  States,  will  respond  to  these  dangers  by 
pursuing  a  strategy  of  global  military  supremacy; 
and  the  persistence  and  spread  of  biological  or 
chemical  weapons.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  how 
and  when  these  elements  might  intersect  to  push 
history  over  the  precipice. 
The  cataclysm  could  take 
the  form  of  nuclear  war  in 
South  Asia,  causing  the 
deaths  of  tens  of  millions  of 
people.  It  could  be  the  use 
of  another  weapon  of  mass 
destruction.  It  could  be  the 
annihilation  of  one  or  sev- 
eral cities,  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere,  by  a 
terrorist  attack.  It  could  be 
a  war  spinning  out  of  con- 
trol in  the  Middle  East, 
leading  by  that  route  to  the 
use  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. It  could  he  war, 
conventional  or  nuclear,  in 
Korea,  or  war  between  the 
United  States  and  China 
over  Taiwan.  Or  it  could 
be,  is  even  likely  to  be, 
some  chain  of  events — 
some  nuclear  1914  or  an- 
thrax 1914 — that  we  are  at  present  incapable  of 
imagining. 

In  sum,  September  11,  although  not  itself 
the  point  of  no  return,  gave  notice  that  such  a 
moment  may  be  approaching  quickly.  A  new 
cycle  of  violence  has  been  initiated,  yet  it  can 
be  broken  or  reversed.  We  do  not  need  to  look 


at  the  world  and  its  future  solely  throi 
blood-dimmed  lens  of  September  11.  T 
still  scope  tor  choice  and  will,  in  the 
States  as  elsewhere.  There  is  still  time 
back  from  the  immediate  terrors  that 
us,  real  as  they  are,  and,  in  a  view  that  <j 
passes  both  the  wall  and  the  toweq 
afresh  the  larger  issues  of  war  and  peace.) 
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A  CONSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  WHOLE  WORLD 

ut  it  we  were  to  resolve  to  avoidj 
Niagara  in  our  time,  does  therei 
exist  a  realistic  path  that  lead) 
from  it.'  A  discussion  of  this  questio 
takes  place,  would  of  necessity  be  very 
ent  from  the  one  occasioned  almost  a  c 
ago  by  the  First  World  War.  For  ev| 
briefest  review  of  the  efforts  of  peace 
from  thai  time  forward  reveals  that  qu, 
deep  changes,  both  in  the  grand  archi 
of  the  world  and  in  its  molecular  pre 
have  profoundly  altered  not  only  the  si 
the  global  structures  of  violence  but  a 
resources  available  tor  replacing  thet 
something  better. 

An  essential  point  of  reference  in  takir, 
i  if  these  changes  is  V 
attempt  in  1919  to 
lish  the  League  of  N 
In  September  191 
year  after  the  out! 
the  First  World  W 
British  foreign  secretj 
Edward  Grey,  dispa 
telegram  to  Wilson. ' 
the  President  propc 
inquired,  "that  there 
be  a  League  of  N 
binding  themselves 
Ml  V  *  .A  against  any  Power 

I  \  \      jMt  broke  a  treaty  .  .  .  oi 

*  f   ,  Jgj,       |  refused,  in  case  of  C§ 

to    adopt  some 
method  of  settleme^ 
that  of  war?" 

The  president 
The  president  did. 
was  a  revolutionary  & 
tablishing  the  Lea< 
aimed,  as  he  said  i 
don  at  the  war's  end,  to  "do  away  with  an 
der  and  to  establish  a  new  one."  He  intenc 
uproot  the  war  system  and  replace  it  witto 
tern  of  international  law  backed  by  the  f« 
world  public  opinion.  "The  question  uporvl 
the  whole  future  peace  and  policy  of  the  wdc 
pends,"  he  declared  in  January  of  1917,  ' 
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i-esent  war  a  struggle  for  a  just  and  secure 
■  ir  only  for  a  new  balance  of  power? .  .  . 
Inust  be,  not  a  balance  of  power,  but  a 
Inity  of  power;  not  organized  rivalries,  but 
jnized  common  peace." 
■watchwords  of  Wilson's  vision  of  peace 
I;mocracy,  freedom,  self-determination, 
I-  rule  of  law — principles  that  have  won 
ling  allegiance  between  his  time  and 
|2t  Wilson,  of  course,  failed  utterly.  His 
I  foundered  upon  the  interlocking  struc- 

1  violence — imperialism,  totalitarianism, 
jr  war  system  itself — that  in  combination 
I)  be  the  grand  venues  for  the  century's 
larnage.  Application  of  his  principle  of 
|:ermination  would  have  required  dis- 

ig  the  globe-circling  European  empires, 
(speak  of  the  American  mini-empire  ac- 
in  the  last  days  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ely  at  the  expense  of  Spain.  America's 
England  and  France,  had  no  intention  of 
ashing  their  empires — and  neither,  for 
atter,  did  America.  Western  imperialism 
its  zenith.  The  British  were  still  rulers  of 
lire  on  which  the  sun  never  set.  The  sec- 
( Wilson's  renowned  Four  Principles,  an- 
:d  on  January  29,  1917,  as  a  basis  for  set- 
ie  war,  was  "that  people  and  provinces 
t  to  be  bartered  about  from  sovereignty 
■reignty  as  if  they  were  mere  chattels  and 
in  a  game,  even  the  great  game,  now  for- 
.scredited,  of  the  balance  of  power."  But 
the  war,  England,  France,  and  Italy  had 
been  secretly  and  shamelessly  bartering 
;s — in,  for  example,  the  Sykes-Picot 
nent  by  which  England  and  France  had 
d  up  large  chunks  of  the  defunct  Ot- 
;  Empire  between  themselves.  At  the 
conference  at  Versailles,  Wilson  surren- 
ground  on  specific  colonial  issues  while 
ly  holding  fast  to  his  general  beliefs, 
ting  the  English  prime  minister,  David 
George,  to  remark  with  a  chuckle  to  an 
t  one  point,  "He  has  saved  his  precious 
Dies,  but  we  got  our  colonies." 
•  was  democracy  about  to  flourish  in  the 
ss  just  ahead.  The  liberalism  seemingly 

2  rise  at  the  turn  of  the  century  was  on 
*ge  of  its  worst  reversal  since  the  demo- 
revolutions  of  the  late  eighteenth  centu- 
mortal  twentieth-century  adversary,  to- 

ianism,  born  in  and  of  the  war,  was  about 
ke  its  appearance.  Liberal  principles  had 
ly  gained  ground  in  Europe,  and  even  in 
ial  Germany  and  imperial  Russia  popular 
ipation  in  government  had  increased. 
;irst  World  War  and  the  rise  of  totalitari- 
reversed  these  trends  at  a  stroke.  In  a 
the  blow  that  the  war  system  had  already 
d  on  liberalism  turned  out  to  have  been 


incomparably  more  powerful  than  the  answer- 
ing blow  from  a  staggering  liberalism.  Wilson 
was  in  this  respect  like  a  man  who  proposes  the 
construction  of  additional  floors  of  a  building 
at  exactly  the  moment  that  the  floor  he's 
standing  on  is  collapsing  under  him. 

The  most  intractable  of  the  large  structures  of 
violence  that  Wilson  faced,  however,  was  the 
one  he  had  targeted  most  directly:  the  war  system. 
Notwithstanding  the  shock  and  horror  of  the 
First  World  War,  that  system's  foundations  had 
never  been  more  solid,  its  grip  on  the  communi- 
ty of  nations  never  tighter.  War  systems  had,  of 
course,  existed  throughout  history,  arising  wher- 
ever several  anned  nations  within  range  of  one  an- 
other had  jockeyed  for  power;  but  the  war  system 

Ihe  new  forces  of  the  modern  age  were, 
as  in  the  market  system,  thrown  into 
contests  in  which  the  life  and  death  of 
nations  and  empires  were  determined 

that  arose  in  Europe  in  the  modern  period  and 
then  was  extended  to  envelop  the  world  was 
unique.  Previous  war  systems  had  been  compar- 
atively static.  Innovation  in  the  military  arts  was 
gradual.  Combat  was  chiefly  hand-to-hand,  and 
the  instruments  of  war — the  sword,  the  spear, 
the  bow  and  arrow,  the  trireme,  the  horse,  the 
chariot,  the  fortification,  the  battering  ram — 
were  widely  available  and  slow  to  evolve.  Na- 
tions could  only  rarely  achieve  a  sudden,  decisive 
advantage  through  an  improvement  in  weapons 
or  technique.  In  the  modern  period,  however, 
the  pace  of  innovation  accelerated  sharply,  and 
the  leading  powers,  by  adopting  new  inventions 
first,  could  often  put  themselves  in  a  position  to 
destroy  their  rivals. 

The  modern  "world  system,"  some  scholars 
have  said,  was  formed  by  three  protracted  revo- 
lutions— the  scientific,  the  democratic,  and  the 
industrial — and  each,  even  as  it  provided  new 
benefits  to  life  in  peacetime,  also  poured  forth 
vast  new  resources  for  the  war  system.  The  dem- 
ocratic revolution  brought  the  Rights  of  Man 
and  millions  of  willing  recruits  for  war;  the  sci- 
entific revolution  offered  pure  knowledge  and 
ever  more  powerful  weapons;  the  industrial  rev- 
olutions created  consumer  goods  unci  more 
materiel  for  larger  and  longer  wars.  Military  pow- 
er in  this  period  can  be  seen  as  a  sort  of  clear- 
inghouse in  which  the  new  forces  of  the  modern 
age  were,  in  a  military  counterpart  of  the  market 
system,  assembled,  brought  into  relation,  and 
thrown  into  the  contests  in  which  the  life  and 
death  of  nations  and  empires  were  determined.  In 
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the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries, 
this  system,  implacable  and  merciless,  compelled 
all  "backward"  nations  to  reform  on  pain  ot 
destruction — to  adapt  to  the  modern  Western 
innovations  or  die  as  independent  countries.  Al- 
though the  century  between  Napoleon's  defeat 
and  the  First  World  War  was  a  period  of  relative 
military  restraint  and  peace  in  Europe,  military  es- 
tablishments were  all  the  while  quietly  equip- 
ping themselves  w  ith  the  new  powers  ot  the  mod- 
ern a^e.  On  the  eve  of  the  First  World  War,  there- 
were  200  divisions  ready  tor  battle  in  Europe.  In 
1914  the  dam  burst,  and  in  the  words  ot  the  war 
historian  John  Keegan,  "The  submerged  warrior 


A  HAT  WILSON  S  PLAN  COULD  NOT  BK 
IMPLEMENTED  DID  NOT  MEAN  THAT  THE 
EXISTING  WAR  SYSTEM  HAD  TURNED  INTO  A 
FORMULA  FOR  PEACE  AND  STABILITY 


society  . . .  sprung  armed  through  the  surface  of  the 
peaceful  landscape." 

Wilson  thus  spoke  truly  when  he  identified 
the  First  World  War  as  a  systemic  problem.  The 
cause  of  war  in  1914,  as  he  recognized,  had  not 
been  so  much  the  ambition  of  one  nation  or  an- 
other as  the  precariousness  of  the  bloated,  unitary, 
deep-rooted  global  war  system  of  the  early  twen- 
tieth century,  which  could  tip  the  participants 
into  a  sea  of  fire  if  the  slightest  imbalance  of  pow- 
er appeared. 

Sometimes  a  revolution  can  be  accom- 
plished in  stages.  Wilson's  plan  could  not.  It 
had  to  be  implemented  all  at  once  or  not  at  all. 
The  reason  was  not  excessive  ambition  on  Wil- 
son's part;  it  was  the  nature  of  the  problem  that 
required  solution.  A  fatally  dangerous  global 
system  required  a  full  systemic  substitute — a 
"new  constitution  for  the  whole  world  .  .  .  pro- 
duced in  eight  days,"  as  the  French  prime  min- 
ister Georges  Clemenceau,  who  opposed  the 
plan,  described  it  mockingly.  Or  as  the  British 
diplomat  Harold  Nicolson,  who  attended  the 
Versailles  conference  as  a  member  of  the 
British  delegation  and  at  first  was  an  ardent 
supporter  ot  Wilson,  observed  later,  "Instinc- 
tively, and  rightly,  did  we  feel  that  it  Wilson- 
ism  w  as  to  form  the  charter  of  the  New  Europe 
it  must  be  applied  universally,  integrally,  force- 
fully, scientifically."  The  war  system  and  the 
Wilsonian  plan  were  antithetical  at  every 
point.  The  measures  that  assured  safety  in  the 
one  system  spelled  danger  in  the  other.  In  the 
Wilsonian  system  the  sovereignty  of  nations 
had  to  be  abandoned,  but  in  the  war  system 
sovereignty  had  to  be  kept  inviolable.  In  the 


Wilsonian  system  the  safety  of  nations  n 
disarmament,  but  under  the  war  systeir 
required  arms.  Wilsonism  called  for  a  la 
all  nations  in  a  system  of  cooperative  s< 
but  the  balance  ot  power  called  for  spe< 
liances  against  specific  enemies.  Wil 
barkened  to  considerations  of  equity  a 
tice;  the  war  system  attended  only  to  c 
tions  of  force.  It  the  Wilsonian  palace  \ 
be  built,  the  edifice  of  the  war  system  ha 
torn  down.  It  the  war  system  were  to  sur 
could  not  be  adulterated  with  Wilsonisrrj| 

Thus,  although  Wilson's  insistence 
full  systemic  solution  may  have  been  h( 
it  was  anything  but  gratuitous.  He  local 
source  of  the  problem  ot  his  era  at  i 
depth  and  had  the  courage  to  outline 
tion  on  the  scale  necessary  to  solve  it.  T 
cure  was  beyond  the  capacity  or  w  ill 
world  of  his  day  does  not  impeach  the  ai 
of  the  diagnosis.  Wilson  has  often  beei 
cized  for  the  naivete  of  his  solution,  1 
analysis  of  the  problem  was  more  real 
and  more  prophetic — than  that  of  his 
tors.  For,  unfortunately,  the  tact  that  W 
plan  could  not  be  implemented  did  not) 
that  the  alternative,  the  existing  war  sy: 
the  system  that  had  already  brought  <l 
First  World  War — had  turned  into  a  f 
for  peace  and  stability.  Clemenceau  sp| 
the  French  parliament  of  "an  old  system 
appears  to  be  discredited  today,  but  to  w 
am  not  afraid  of  saying  I  am  still  faithful 
his  faith,  too,  was  tragically  misplaced 
i-.  (  ie<  >rge  kciin.in  has  remarked,  a  I 
of  realism  as  well  as  a  naivete  of  ide 
Clemenceau's  realist  successors  fell  victirl 
Yet  it  could  have  been  no  great  comfort 
alists  that  "realism"  was  as  unrealistic  £ 
idealism.  The  interwar  period  appears  U  a? 
been  one  of  those  dispiriting  times  whe 
school  was  condemned  to  be  shrewd  in 
tique  of  its  rival's  plan  hut  credulous  w 
came  to  its  own.  The  balance  of  pow 
never  righted.  The  world  was  not  rescue 
war  by  its  rejection  of  Wilsonism  at 
plunge  back  into  war,  just  as  Wilson  fore 

The  puzzle  was  how,  without  writing 
stitution  for  the  world  in  eight  days,  to 
the  war  system  that  had  underlain  di 
Even  in  retrospect,  the  diplomat  Nicota 
impaled  on  the  dilemma.  The  political  cr>i 
offered  in  Peacemaking  19]  9  remained  a  su 
tion  of  Wilson's  liberal  internationalist  fa 


In  spite  of  hitter  disillusionment  I  helieve 
principles  of  Wilson]  today.  I  believed,  wit 
that  the  standard  of  political  and  intern; 
conduct  should  be  as  high,  as  sensitive, 
standard  of  personal  conduct.  1  helieved 
still  helieve,  that  the  only  true  patriotisn 
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lie  desire  that  one's  own  tribe  or  country 
mi  in  every  particular  minister  to  that  idea.  I 
md  with  him  a  hatred  of  violence  in  any 
U  and  a  loathing  of  despotism  in  any  form.  I 

■  :ived,  as  he  conceived,  that  this  hatred  was 
■non  to  the  great  mass  of  humanity,  and  that 
■i  new  world  this  dumb  force  of  popular  sen- 

■  it  could  be  rendered  the  controlling  power 
■man  destiny. 

luing  delivered  himself  of  this  anathema 
f|  force,  Nicolson  declared  almost  in  the 

■  eath  that  force  must  be  the  linchpin  of 
litem  he  had  wanted  Wilson  to  build, 
i  himself  how  he  had  come  to  place  his 
II  Wilson  at  the  beginning  of  the  confer- 
ee answered,  "The  one  thing  which  ren- 
■Vilsonism  so  passionately  interesting  at 
■>ment  was  the  fact  that  this  centennial 
I  was  suddenly  backed  by  the  overwhelm- 
iiources  of  the  strongest  Power  in  the 
I — the  United  States.  Therefore,  he  pos- 
l"the  unquestioned  opportunity  to  en- 
|iese  ideas  upon  the  whole  world." 

je  was  a  contradiction  to  contend  with, 
/as  to  be  expunged  from  world  affairs  by  the 
t  force  that  had  ever  been  known.  How,  in- 

ould  it  be  otherwise  in  the  face  of  the  en- 
:d  war  system  of  that  time?  Yet  if  under  the 
;s  of  the  League  of  Nations  enough  force 
)  be  assembled  to  overpower  the  most  pow- 
ggressors,  then  the 
>n  of  what  else  might 
e  with  that  force  nat- 
arose.  The  "war  to 
ir"  would  have  to  do 
,  it  seemed,  with  as 
war  as  it  ended. 

ality,  of  course,  the 
i  States  did  not  join 
eague  of  Nations, 
never  came  remote- 
ir  to  posing  such  a 
t,  yet  the  central 
lary  had  been  laid 
On  the  one  hand, 
was  the  likelihood 
ie  League's  powers  of 
:ement  would  not  be 
enough  to  overcome 
nger  of  aggression  la- 
"i  the  war  system.  On 
:her  hand,  there  was 
langer  that  if  the 
le  did  grow  strong 

;h,  it  would  have  to  become  something  like 
Id  government.  Yet  a  world  government 
on  force  would  be  a  global  Leviathan.  No 
ay  house,  no  mere  reformist  program,  could 
e  this  dilemma.  And  given  a  choice  be- 
i  international  anarchy,  no  matter  how 


bloody,  and  global  Leviathan,  how  could  any- 
one who  loved  liberty — that  is,  how  could  any 
liberal — choose  Leviathan? 

The  liberal  tradition,  which  in  its  prescrip- 
tions for  domestic  government  sought  to  miti- 
gate the  role  of  force,  seemed  full  of  promise  for 
peace  in  the  world,  but  Wilsonism  was  unable  to 
deliver  on  it.  In  order  to  have  any  part  of  the 
Wilsonian  program,  you  had  to  have  all  of  it,  but 
all  of  it  was  too  much.  This  was  the  unsolved 
riddle  that  the  liberal  internationalist  project 
placed  before  the  world  in  1919. 


NUCLEAR  PEACEMAKING 

he  failure  of  the  twentieth  century's  sec- 
ond major  bout  of  liberal  peacemaking, 
the  foundation  of  the  United  Nations, 
followed  the  pattern  of  the  League's  failure — but 
only  in  part.  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Winston 
Churchill,  who  first  called  for  such  an  organization 
in  the  Atlantic  Charter  in  1941,  had  sought  to 
draw  lessons  from  the  League's  fate.  Instead  of  as- 
signing the  peacekeeping  function  to  a  large  coun- 
cil, as  the  League  did,  they  vested  it  in  an  alliance 
of  the  prospective  victors  of  the  Second  World 
War — the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Chi- 
na, England,  and  France — each  of  whom  was  giv- 
en a  permanent  seat  on  the  Security  Council  and 
a  veto  over  its  decisions. 
The  hope  was  that  this 
small,  tight-knit  group  of 
great  powers  could  guaran- 
tee the  peace  more  effec- 
l   \      \  tively  than  the  multitude  of 

\  \     \  nations  charged  with  that 

*    \  '  \  responsibility  under  the  pro- 

visions  of  the  League.  But 
Ik      ^M'  almost  immediately  after 

if    ,  the  organization's  founda- 

tion in  1946,  this  arrange- 
ment for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses was  nullified  by  the 
Cold  War,  whose  tensions 
had  reached  a  crisis  point 
as  early  as  the  spring  of 
1945,  when  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
found  themselves  unable  to 
agree  on  the  political  future 
of  Poland. 

If  the  onset  of  the  Cold 
War  had  been  the  only  rea- 
son for  the  U.N.'s  failure,  the  story  would  be  a  fa- 
miliar one,  well  known  to  analysts  of  the  League's 
collapse:  collective  security  fails  to  get  off  the 
ground  because  the  powers  that  are  supposed  to  en- 
force it  fall  out  with  one  another.  The  designat- 
ed peacemakers  become  the  peace  breakers,  and 
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no  one  else  is  strong  enough  to  bring  them  into 
line.  In  fact,  however,  the  United  Nations  also 
tailed  tor  .mother  reason — one  more  relevant  to 
the  challenge  that  faces  peacekeeping  today. 

Alter  19 14  the  technology  ot  war  kept  im- 
proving, bringing,  among  other  innovations, 
improvements  in  the  power  of  explosives,  the 
heavy  bomber,  the  jet  plane,  the  aircraft  carrier, 
radar,  the  rocket.  The  powers,  obedient  as  ever  to 
the  compulsions  ot  the  modern  evolutionary  war 
system,  raced  to  acquire  these  weapons,  and  all 
were  used  to  the  full  in  the  Second  World  War, 
in  which  an  estimated  70  million  human  beings 
were  killed.  But  it  was  the  last  time.  Even  as  the 
war  was  being  (ought,  an  instrument  that  would 
make  such  w  ars  forever  impossible  was  being  pre- 
pared in  the  desert  of  New  Mexico.  Never  has  a 
single  technical  invention  had  a  more  sudden  or 
dec  isive  effect  on  an  entrenched  human  institu- 
tion than  nuclear  weapons  had  on  war.  The  great 
clearinghouse  of  the  modern  adapt-or-die  war 
system,  in  which  the  powers  ot  the  modern  age 
were  cashed  in  tor  the  uni- 
versal currency  ot  military 
power,  was  abruptly  closed 
for  business  at  the  global 
level.  The  set-piece  battles 
that  had  long  been  histo- 
ry's favorite  grand  decision- 
maker sank  into  the  past. 
Industrialists  might  still  ot- 
ter their  products,  scientists 
their  inventions,  and  citi- 
zens their  patriotic  zeal,  but 
now  their  contributions 
could  only  increase  the 
overkill — "strengthen  our 
deterrent ,"  i  >i  s<  >me  sue  li. 
Thereafter,  war  was  forced 
into  other  venues.  The  crit- 
ical link  between  military 
power  and  political  power 
was  severed  at  the  highest 
level  ot  international  oper- 
ations. For  war  was  a  para- 
doxical freak  of  evolution — 
a  creature  that  depended  for  its  survival  on  that 
unsung  virtue  of  arms:  their  weakness.  Without 
weakness,  war's  critical  event,  its  gift  to  poli- 
tics— defeat — could  not  occur,  but  human  weak- 
ness, in  the  twentieth  century,  proved  a  dwindling 
asset.  Like  clean  air,  rain  forests,  and  coral  reefs, 
it  was  being  steadily  depleted  by  technical 
progress.  In  July  of  1945,  it  ran  out.  The  bomb  re- 
vealed that  the  war  system  that  had  defeated 
Wilsonism  and  all  previous  systemic  plans  for 
peace  was  not  an  everlasting  but  a  historical  phe- 
nomenon. It  had  gone  the  way  of  the  tyran- 
nosaurus  rex  and  the  saber-toothed  tiger,  a  casu- 
alty not  of  natural  but  scientific  evolution,  whose 
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new  powers,  as  always,  the  war  system  coulU 
refuse.  Its  day  was  done. 

What  is  less  often  recognized  is  that  the  I  J 
was  as  revolutionary  for  peacemaking  asHJ 
making.  By  an  accident  of  historical  timirunl 
bomb  arrived  in  the  hiatus  between  the  fraii 
ot  the  United  Nations  and  its  foundation.  In  'rl 
of  1945,  in  San  Francisco,  the  United  N»J 
Conference  on  International  Organization 
mally  agreed  on  the  outlines  of  the  U.N.  Chi 
On  October  24,  the  U.N.  came  into  existeni 
the  meantime — on  August  6 — the  destructi- 
Hiroshima  radically  transformed  the  nati 
the  main  problem,  great -power  war,  that  thi 
organization  had  been  fashioned  to  solve 
ceived  in  one  age,  the  U.N.  was  born  in  an 
Having  been  designed  to  cope  with  a  world:  j 
inated  by  the  global  war  system,  it  came  inl 
istence  after  that  system's  death  knell  had 
sounded.  The  word  "nuclear"  appears  n 
in  the  charter. 

As  the  two  sides  ot  the  Cold  War  built  upM 
nuclear  arsenals,  that:' 
diet  that  the  advent  Air.: 
nuclear  age  had  pi  i\ 
upon  world  war  becanl 
>  u  imul'K  i.  Umi  Th 
derstanding  was  evert 
ly  codified  in  the  doctor  •'. 
nuclear  deterrence,  onkz 
tual  assured  destructi| 
whose  central  prescri|| 
was  that  each  side  won 
stopped  from  attackir  J 
ot  her  by  the  know 
that  it  would  be  anni 
ed  in  response.  War  w: 
placed  from  the  battl 
to  a  realm  ot  appearand 
of  "credibility,"  in  th 
gon  of  the  nuclear  trj 
in  which  terrifying  s 
ot  nuclear  power 
meant  to  have  the  infli 
that  actual  fighting  ha 
under  the  old  war  sy  ft 
The  new  arrangement  was  called  a  balai 


terror,  as  distinct  from  a  balance  of  power, 


might  better  have  been  called  a  balance  of 


erlessness,  for  its  success  depended  on  th 
mitigated,  absolute  v  ulnerability  to  annihil 
ot  all  participants. 

With  these  developments,  nuclear  stj 
acquired  a  Wilsonian  dimension.  The 
h  id  evolved  into  a  war  stopper.  But  tl 
course  was  also  the  mission  ot  the  U.N.,  i 
central  purpose,  in  the  words  ot  the  pre; 
to  lis  charter,  was  "to  save  succeeding  gej 
tions  from  the  scourge  of  war,  which  twi| 
our  lifetime  has  brought  untold  sot 
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rmd."  Under  the  doctrine  of  deterrence, 
I  dear  powers  of  the  Cold  War  jointly 
kf  er  this  responsibility.  Even  as  the  Cold 
rtj  as  disabling  the  U.N.,  nuclear  deter- 
cl  as  coopting  its  main  role.  The  bomb  ru- 
ifprld  war  by  turning  it  into  annihilation, 
jj  e  threat  of  annihilation  was  a  problem 
til:  United  Nations  had  not  been  designed 
iJ  ess  and  did  not  address. 

PpOLITICsTrTcOMMANI) 

H  he  ascending  spiral  of  twentieth-century 
I  violence — in  which  conventional  war 

J  drew  the  newborn  Promethean  energies 
modern  age,  one  after  another,  into  its 
orbit,  leading,  in  a  paradoxical  culmina- 
)  the  terrorized  calm  of  the  nuclear  stale- 
-was,  however,  only  one  of  the  two  major 
3ments  in  the  metamorphosis  of  war  that 
ace  between  Wilson's  time  and  ours.  The 
,  concurrent  development  led  in  an  oppo- 
ection — away  from  the  blackboards  and 
ter  screens  in  the  think  tanks,  the  scientific 
lories,  and  the  missile  ranges,  and  down 
>or,  "underdeveloped"  peasant  villages  and 
:  swamps  and  jungles,  where  scientifically 
listicated  people  were  incubating  methods 
are  that,  in  their  own  way,  were  scarcely  less 
e  than  the  total  war  of  the  great  powers  and, 
long  run,  were  to  prove  the  more  success- 
ention.  These  were  the  methods  of  people's 
nuclear  weapons,  by  spoiling  the  old  final 
,  conventional  war,  posed  the  question  of 
sputes  in  the  international  sphere  now  were 
ettled,  then  people's  war,  although  itself  a 
'  affair,  pointed  the  way  to  an  answer.  For 
nuclear  weapons  were  producing  stalemate, 
f's  war  was  changing  the  political  map  <  >f  the 
And  this  development,  too,  would  have  im- 
ons  as  deep  for  the  endeavor  of  peacemak- 
for  the  conduct  of  war. 
e  the  invention  of  nuclear  weapons,  the 
f  people's  war  had  a  wider  context — the 
ries-long  movement  of  the  peoples  of  the 
to  achieve  self-determination,  a  move- 
that  Leonard  Woolf,  a  British  writer  on 
ialism,  called  a  "world  revolt."  In  1818, 
Adams  asked,  "When  will  France,  Spain, 
nd,  and  Holland  renounce  their  selfish, 
acted,  exclusive  systems  of  religion,  gov- 
ern, and  commerce?"  And  he  answered 
a  prophecy:  "They  may  depend  upon  it, 
present  systems  of  colonization  cannot 
'e.  Colonies  universally,  ardently  brc;it  In- 
dependence. No  man,  who  has  a  soul, 
ver  live  in  a  colony  under  the  present  es- 
hments  one  moment  longer  than  necessi- 

'tnpels  him."  Substantial  fulfillment  of 


Adams's  prophecy  came  in  December  of  1991, 
when  the  president  of  Russia,  Boris  Yeltsin, 
and  the  leaders  of  two  other  republics  of  the 
Soviet  Union  declared  the  foundation  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  last  of 
the  European  empires.  Between  these  dates,  all 
of  the  empires  that  had  existed  in  1776, 
whether  dynastic  or  colonial,  or  both,  and  all 
of  the  empires  that  subsequently  arose, 
including  those  built  on  revolutionary  founda- 
tions, were  destroyed.  In  the  former  category 
were  the  Russian  empire  of  the  czars;  the 
Austro-Hungarian  empire  of  the  Hapsburgs; 
the  German  empire  of  the  Hohenzollerns;  the 
Ottoman  empire;  and  the  overseas  empires  of 
Holland  and  England.  In  the  latter  category 
were  the  colonial  empires  of  France,  Belgium, 
and  Italy,  the  Napoleonic  empire,  the  Japan- 
ese "Co-Prosperity  Sphere"  in  Asia,  Hitler's 
"thousand-year  Reich,"  and  the  Soviet  empire. 
The  self-determination  movement  also  cut 
across  all  political  dividing  lines.  No  political 
system,  feudal  or  modern,  proved  capable  of 
resisting  it.  Neither  monarchies  (the  Ro- 
manovs, the  Hapsburgs,  the  Hohenzollerns, 
the  Ottomans),  nor  liberal  democracies  (Eng- 
land, Holland,  the  United  States),  nor  military 
dictatorships  (France  under  Napoleon,  Spain, 
Portugal  under  Salazar  and  Caetano),  nor 
Communist  regimes  (the  Soviet  Union,  Viet- 
nam, in  its  Cambodian  venture),  were  able,  in 
the  long  run,  to  perpetuate  imperial  rule.  On 
the  other  hand,  almost  every  political  creed 
was  adequate  for  winning  independence.  Lib- 
eral democracy  (the  United  States  in  1776, 
Eastern  Europe  in  the  1980s  and  '90s),  Com- 
munism (China,  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Cuba), 
racism  (the  Boers  of  South  Africa),  militarism 
(any  number  of  South  American  states), 
theocracy  (Iran  and  Afghanistan  in  the 
1980s),  and  even  monarchy  (Germany  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century)  all  proved 

If  nuclear  weapons  posed  the 
question  of  how  international  disputes 
were  to  be  settled,  then  people's  war 
pointed  the  way  to  an  answer 

adequate  foundations  on  which  to  base  self- 
determination. 

People's  war  was  a  means  to  redress  the  gaping 
military  imbalance  between  the  forces  of  the  im- 
perialist West  and  its  colonial  victims.  In  the 
1930s  and  early  '40s,  battle  alter  battle  demon- 
strated China's  inability  to  lace  Japan  in 
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conventional  war.  In  June  ol  1938,  Mao  Zedong, 
who  had  just  consolidated  his  position  as  undis- 
puted leader  of  the  C  lonmuinist  Party  ot  C  .'hma, 
candidly  acknowledged  that  "we  are  still  a  weak 
country,  and,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  enemy, 
are  interior  in  military,  economic  and  political' 
organizational  power."  Japan,  hy  contrast,  was  "a 
powerful  imperialist  country  which  ranks  first  in 
military,  economic  and  political-organizational 
pow  er  in  the  Hast  and  counts  as  one  ot  the  five  or 
six  outstanding  imperialist  countries  in  the  world." 

But  how,  exactly,  could  people's  war  enable  a 
weak  and  backward  people  to  defeat  a  modern 
nation-state  equipped  with  the  most  technical- 
ly advanced  arms'  What  advantage  did  it  possess.' 
In  a  single  chorus,  the  leaders  of  the  Chinese 
revolution  broadcast  their  answer  to  the  world: 
"politics."  Unable  to  compete  in  conventional 
war,  ( )hina  opened  up  a  new  field  of  battle — one 
on  which,  Mao  believed,  China's  people  them- 
selves could  appear  in  strength.  Everything — 
tactics,  strategy,  recruitment,  logistics,  intelli- 
gence— must  be  subordinated  to  politics,  which 


People's  war  and  nuclear  deterrence 
both  became  not  so  much  instruments 
for  producing  physical  results  as  a  kind 
of  bloody  system  of  communication 


meant  winning  the  support  of  the  population  at 
large.  Mao  never  tired  of  making  the  point: 

What  is  the  relationship  ot  guerrilla  warfare  to  t he- 
people?  Without  ,1  political  goal,  guerrilla  warfare 
niiiM  tail,  as  it  must  if  its  political  objectives  do  not 
coincide  with  the  aspirations  ot  the  people  and 
their  sympathy,  co-operation,  and  assistance  cannot 
be  gained. 

And  the  most  famous: 

Many  people  think  il  impossible  for  guerrillas  to 
exisi  for  long  in  the  enemy's  rear.  Such  a  belief  re- 
veals lack  of  comprehension  of  the  relationship  that 
should  exist  between  the  people  and  the  troops. 
The  former  may  be  likened  to  water  and  the  latter 
to  the  lish  w  ho  inhabit  it.  I  low  may  it  be  said  thai 
these  two  cannot  exist  together?  It  is  only  undisci- 
plined noops  who  make  the  people  then  enemies 
and  who,  like  the  lish  out  ot  its  native  element, 
c  annot  live. 

Nol  long  alter  the  Chinese  revolutionaries' 
victory  in  1949,  the  power  ot  "politics"  was 
put  on  spectacular  display  again  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  Vietnamese  leaders  were  veter- 
ans of  people's  war,  having  been  steeped  in 
(.  binese  revolutionary  politics  for  two  decades. 
I  lo  ( )hi  Minh  had  lived  in  ( 'hma  in  the  twen- 
ties and  thirties,  and  had  even  spent  tune  in 


prison  there.  Many  ot  the  strategies  the 
namese  were  to  use  against  the  French  in 
titties  had  already  been  battle-tested  in  Ch 
Most  important  was  the  insistence,  from  1 1 
to  finish,  on  the  subordination  of  military: 
tion  to  political  goals.  As  one  resolution  of ■ 
party's  Central  Committee  put  it,  "Pol 
forms  the  actual  strength  of  the  revolut 
politics  is  the  root  and  war  is  the  continu: 
ot  politics." 


THE  DEMATERI ALIZATION 
OF  POWER 

In  many  respects,  nuclear  deterrence1 
people's  war,  which  were  the  dominant 
itary  developments  of  the  Cold  War  pi 
were  opposttes.  One  was  a  fruit  of  the  scientific 
olution  and  depended  on  new  technical 
merits  ot  unlimited  destructive  power;  the 
was  mainly  a  fruit  ot  the  democratic  rcvolutioi 
depended  on  the  aroused  will  of  peoples.  On 
a  strategy  of  the  powerful,  the  other  a  strati 
the  wretched  ot  the  earth.  One  was  geopolj 
in  scope,  the  other  local.  One  produced 
mate,  the  other  victory.  Yet  in  other  respec 
two  strategies  were  akin.  In  both  a  certain  ( 
terialization  of  powei  on.  urred.  In  deterrence 
the  dec  line  of  actual  war-fighting  in  favon 
ating  tearful  appearances — credibility — th 
came  the  coinage  ot  military  might  in  th 
clear  age.  In  people's  war  it  was  the  eclipse 
power  that  flowed  from  the  barrel  ot  a  gun 
political  power  that  (lowed  from  the  hear 
minds  iif  the  people.  In  both  strategies  violenl 
came  not  so  much  an  instrument  for  proi 
physical  results  as  a  kind  of  bloody  system  oi 
munication,  through  which  the  antagoni 
livered  messages  to  one  another  about  theit 
In  both  the  intangible  effe<  i  upon  wills  wa 
mount,  and  the  tangible  effect  upon  the  op] 
military  forces  was  secondary.  In  both  we  sd 
see  the  human  will  detaching  itself  from  pi 
fighting,  as  if  getting  ready  to  make  a  bre; 
turn  to  other  means  but  without  doing  so.  Ill 
the  capacity  ot  force  to  dec  ide  political  issu 
thrown  into  doubt.  The  greatest  obstacle  N 
peacemakers,  whether  of  the  Wilsonian  oit 
other  stamp,  had  been  the  assumption,  as 
recorded  history,  that  force  was  the  final  arl  e 
political  affairs.  But  now,  both  at  the  suM 
and  in  the  v  alleys  of  the  war  system,  that  ;b 
was  losing  finality  and  some  new  arbiter  s*  a 
to  be  making  decisions  in  the  background^ 

I  hese  similarities  between  deterrent, 
people's  war  should  not,  however,  undu 
prise  us.  Both  were  responses  to  the  same  ri 
underlying  historical  dev  elopment — the  stelly 
crease  throughout  the  modern  age  ot  t 
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/e  power  of  war.  Through  people's  war, 
Western  peoples  found  a  way  to  defend 
:lves  against  the  West's  awesome  techni- 
;riority.  Through  the  strategy  of  nuclear  de- 
:e,  those  great  powers  themselves,  finding 
eir  weapons  had  also  become  too  destruc- 
be  used  against  one  another,  tried  as  best 
?uld  to  accomplish  the  old  purposes  with 
yptic  threats.  The  twentieth  century  had 
ed  the  most  extreme  violence  that  the  hu- 
secies  had  ever  visited  upon  itself.  In  the 
Var,  those  means  threatened  the  species 
s  actual  extinction.  It  was  natural — it  was 
ssity — that,  in  different  ways,  people  would 
gainst  this  violence,  would  seek  ways  to 
me  it,  to  escape  it,  to  go  around  it,  to  re- 
t  with  something  else.  In  earlier  times,  vi- 
had  been  seen  as  the  last  resort  when  all 
id  failed.  "Hallowed  are  the  arms  where 
>e  exists  but  in  them,"  Livy  had  written.  But 
twentieth  century  a  new  problem  forced  it- 
the  human  mind:  What  was  the  resort 
that  last  resort  had  bankrupted  itself — 
no  hope  existed  in  arms  either?  Was  there 
t  beyond  the  "final"  resort?  Nuclear  deter- 
and  people's  war  were  two  groping,  im- 
ed,  incomplete  attempts  to  find  answers  to 
estion.  Wilson  had  tried  to  impose  a  whole- 
lution  from  above.  But  now,  in  the  thick 
nts,  people  were  grappling  with  the  same 
iCts  that  he  had  faced  and  coming  up  with 
lodes  of  action  that  did  not  so  much  solve 
oblem  as  change  its  shape, 
of  course  also  true — to  state  what  is  perhaps 
obvious — that  nuclear  deterrence  and 
;'s  war  marked  two  extremes  of  physical  vi- 
e,  two  apogees  of  total  war.  Deterrence 
xd  peace  only  at  the  price  of  threatening  the 
with  annihilation.  People's  war  sought  to  as- 
|pe  people's  interests  but  only  by  turning 
section  of  the  population,  including  wom- 
d  children,  into  fighters  and  victims.  Both 
•gies  simultane- 
evoke  admiration 
orror.  Even  as  we 
leased  with  the 
Dnian  ambition 
etenence  has  tak- 
its  goal,  we  are  re- 

1  by  the  unlimited 
hter  it  menaces, 
as  we  are  awed  by 
epic  of  human 
ige  that  people's 
resented  and  by 
obility  of  its  goal 
ving  the  interests 

2  least  fortunate,  we  are  disgusted  by  its  use 
ror  and  the  totalitarianism,  with  its  various 
;s  and  "reeducation  camps,"  to  which  it  has 


often  given  birth.  Deterrence  bought  peace  at  the 
price  of  the  threat  of  annihilation.  It  was 
only  a  stay  of  execution,  not  a  reprieve.  People's 
war  immersed  the  people  in  the  violence  from 
which  it  then  sought  to  deliver  them.  And  yet  in 
reaching  each  of  these  ambiguous  extremes,  we 
can,  for  the  first  time,  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  far 
deeper  rejection  of  the  twentieth  century's  lega- 
cy of  extreme  violence,  as  when  climbers,  upon 
reaching  a  mountaintop,  unable  to  climb  higher, 
first  see  the  new  land  beyond  and  turn  their  steps 
down  the  other  side. 


LIVING  IN  TRUTH 

ihe  forms  of  political  power  that  appeared 
lin  people's  war  had  a  further  develop- 
Iment.  For  most  of  history,  military  victory 
has  been  the  royal  road  to  political  rule  over  a 
rival  country,  a  sequence  crystallized  in  the  sin- 
gle word  "conquest."  It  was  the  genius  of  the  in- 
ventors of  people's  war  to  challenge  this  decep- 
tively self-evident  proposition  by  discovering, 
in  the  very  midst  of  battle,  the  power  of  what  they 
called  politics.  What  if,  the  inventors  of  people's 
war  had  asked,  those  on  the  losing  side  declined 
to  obey  the  invader  even  after  conventional  bat- 
tlefield defeats?  They  showed  that  victory  by  this 
means  was  possible.  In  people's  war,  politics  did 
not  stand  on  its  own;  it  was  interwoven  with 
the  military  struggle  into  what  Mao  Zedong 
called  a  "seamless  fabric."  Yet  Mao  and  others 
placed  political  organization  first  in  the  order  of 
importance  and  military  action  only  second,  and 
this  ranking  at  least  suggested  the  question  of 
whether,  if  the  fabric  were  unraveled,  political  ac- 
tion alone  might  thwart  an  occupying  power. 
Did  revolutions  have  to  be  violent?  Could  non- 
violent revolution — that  is,  purely  nonviolent 
revolution — succeed  ? 

That  was  the  utterly  unexpected  accomplish- 
ment of  the  activists  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  who 
pushed  the  Soviet  em- 
pire into  its  grave. 
They  in  fact  had  an 
anti-imperial  prede- 
cessor of  whom,  it  ap- 
pears, they  were  only 
dimly  aware:  Mohan- 
das Karamchand  Gan- 
dhi, leader  of  India's 

 successful,  nonviolent 

"""^  movement  for  inde- 

pendence from  British 
rule.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  when 
Gandhi  was  fighting  for  the  rights  of  the  Indian 
community  in  South  Africa,  he  had  thought 
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deeply  about  the  nature  of  political  power  and  ar- 
rived at  a  conclusion.  All  government,  he  steadi- 
ly believed,  depends  tor  its  existence  on  the  co- 
operation ot  the  governed.  It  that  cooperation 
were  withdrawn,  the  government  would  he  help- 
less. Government  was  composed  of  civil  ser- 
vants, soldiers,  and  citizens.  Each  of  these  people- 
had  a  will.  It  enough  of  them  refused  to  carry  out 
its  commands,  it  would  tall.  This  idea  had  ad- 
mittedly occurred  to  political  thinkers  in  the 
past .  The  philosopher  ot  the  English  Enlighten- 
ment David  Hume  likewise  believed  that  all  gov- 
ernment, even  tyranny,  rested  on  a  kind  of  sup- 
port. "The  soldan  of  Egypt,  or  the  emperor  of 
Rome,"  he  wrote,  "might  drive  his  harmless  sub- 
jects, like  brute  beasts,  against  their  sentiments 
and  inclination:  but  he  must,  at  least,  have  led 
his  mamalukes ,  or  praetorian  bands,  like  men,  by 
their  opinion."  And  James  Madison  once  wrote, 
"All  governments  rest  on  opinion." 

Gandhi,  however,  was  the  tirst  to  found  upon 
this  belief  a  thoroughgoing  program  of  action 
and  a  new  understanding  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween v  iolence  and  poli- 
tics. The  central  role  ot 
consent  in  all  government 
meant  that  noncoopera- 
tion — the  withdrawal  of 
consent — was  something 
more  than  a  morally  satis- 
fying activity;  it  was  a  pow- 
erful  weapon  in  the  real 
world.  He  stated  and  re- 
stated the  belief  in  many 
ways  throughout  his  lite: 

I  believe,  and  everybody 
must  grant  that  no  Gov- 
ernment can  exist  tor  a  sin- 
gle moment  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  people, 
willing  or  forced,  and  if 
people  suddenly  withdraw 
their  cooperation  in  every 
detail,  the  Government  will 
come  to  a  standstill. 

Gandhi's  politics  was 
not  a  politics  of  the  moral 

gesture.  It  rested  on  an  interpretation  ot  polit- 
ical power  and  was  an  exercise  of  power — pow- 
er that  played  a  decisive  role  in  ending  British 
rule  in  India  and,  indeed,  the  British  Empire  in 
its  entirety.  From  his  surprising  premises  Gan- 
dhi drew  a  conclusion  more  surprising  still: 

The  causes  that  gave  [the  English]  India  enable 
them  to  retain  it.  Some  Englishmen  state  that  they 
rook  and  they  hold  India  by  the  sword.  Roth  these 
statements  are  wrong.  The  sword  is  entirely  useless 
tor  holding  India.  We  alone  keep  them. 

Gandhi  does  not  merely  say  that  English  rule  is 


made  possible  by  Indian  acquiescence;  he 
step  further  and  charges  that  Indians  "ke< 
English,  almost  as  it  the  English  were  stxt 
to  get  away  and  the  Indians  were  pullin 
back.  His  claim  flew  in  the  face  of  the  o: 
viction  on  which  everyone  else  in  the  in 
scheme,  whether  ruler  or  ruled,  agreed — t 
the  words  of  the  London  Times,  it  was  * 
sword  that  we  conquered  India,  and  it  is 
sword  that  we  hold  it."  Some  enthusiastica 
proved  of  this  supremacy  of  the  sword, 
bowed  to  it,  and  some  despised  it,  but  onb 
dhi  denied  that  it  was  a  fact.  Not  only,  ir] 
dhi's  thinking,  was  force  not  the  final  arbl 
was  no  arbiter  at  all.  What  arbitrated  was 
and  the  cooperation  and  support  that  tlowe 
it,  and  these  were  the  foundation  ot  dictat 
as  well  as  democratic  government. 

Many  observers  later  claimed  that  Gal 
movement  could  thn\  e  only  because  in  Bril 
faced  an  imperial  overlord  that,  although 
sive  in  India,  based  its  rule  on  consent  and' 
home.  Faced  with  a  totalitarian  foe,  they  be 
nonviolent  resistance 
1  ia\  e  been  pi  >w  erle 
tainly,  if  you  believe 
force  was  the  final  arl 
p>  ilit teal  affairs,  then  r| 
had  ever  looked  mori 
oughly  immune  to  cl 
from  within  than  the 
et  Union.  The  nuclea 
mate  only  seemed  to 
pressure  to  the  already! 
ing  weight  of  totalitar! 
pression.  As  Vaclav 
the  leader  of  Czecl 
tance  to  Soviet  nile  i 
til  recently  the  presic 
the  Czech  Republic, 
in  his  analysis  of  the 
empire,  the  "stale! 
world  of  nuclear  pad 
course  . . .  endows  the 
with  an  unprecedent 
gree  of  external  stal 
After  Stalin's  death,  t 
viet  ruling  class  congealed  into  the  privileg 
status-hungry  nomenklatura,  the  "new  cla 
"Red  bourgeoisie."  The  historian  Adam  Ul< 
aptly  called  their  philosophy  immubdismc  a 
state  they  ran  a  bureaucrats'  paradise.  A  c<  >nv 
unknown  perhaps  since  the  days  of  the 
Empire  or  certain  dynasties  of  ancient  Chin; 
root  that  the  current  shape  of  things  was  lil| 
remain  unchanged  more  or  less  forever. 

And  yet  the  universal  conviction  that  I 
rule  could  not  he  challenged  from  within  f  i 
wrong — stupendously  wrong.  The  ColcH 
frozen  solid  at  the  upper  reaches  of  the  wo 
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Mis  in  the  lower  reaches  moving  toward  its 
tflpment  along  unnoticed,  circuitous  path- 

■  Change,  blocked  in  the  time-tested  arter- 

■  lilitary  action,  was  forced  into  the  world's 
■arked-on  capillary  system,  where,  disre- 
|i.  it  quietly  advanced.  And  then  it  burst 
-In  mass  resistance  by  entire  societies.  A 
IBs  so  novel  that  one  of  its  pioneers,  the 
iB  jyorgy  Konrad  of  Hungary,  called  it "  Anti- 
ii's,"  was  about  to  initiate  the  downfall  of 
ilaense  empire.  The  actors  were,  among  oth- 
ti'rkers  on  factory  floors,  rebellious  students, 
Actuals  talking  to  one  another  over  kitchen 
"■or  "writing  for  the  drawer,"  dissidents  who 
;l:omptly  dispatched  to  concentration  camps, 
■cted  technocrats,  and  even  bureaucrats  in 
lite  apparatus.  Every  step  they  took  was 
l  ed  without  a  chart  or  a  clear  destination. 

■  e  revolution  they  made  was  peaceful,  de- 
itic,  and  thorough. 

I:il  very  late  in  the  day,  the  Eastern  Euro- 
Ictivists  who  initiated  the  process  of  the  So- 
il illapse  did  not  envision  even  the  downfall 
ir  local,  satellite  governments,  much  less  the 
I  all  of  the  whole  Soviet  system.  On  the 
try,  one  of  their  greatest  achievements  in 
ce  1970s  was  to  discover  a  way  to  fight  for 
modest,  immediate  goals  without  chal- 
ig  the  main  structures  of  totalitarian  pow- 
:eir  ambition — itself  widely  condemned  as 
in  by  Western  observers — was  merely  to 
■  zones  of  freedom,  including  free  trade 
s,  within  the  Soviet  framework.  Activism, 
i  said,  should  be  directed  at  achieving  im- 
ite  changes  in  daily  life.  He  proposed  what 
led  "living  in  truth,"  which  consisted  of  an 
kable  commitment  to  achieving  modest, 
ete  goals  in  one's  life  and  locality.  "De- 
lg  the  aims  of  life,  defending  humanity,"  he 
ed,  "is  not  only  a  more  realistic  approach, 
it  can  begin  right  now  and  is  potentially 
popular  because  it  concerns  people's  every- 
ves;  at  the  same  time  (and  perhaps  pre- 
because  of  this)  it  is  also  an  incomparably 
consistent  approach  because  it  aims  at  the 
:ssence  of  things."  In  Poland  in  1976  mean- 
,  the  activist  Adam  Michnik  was  explain- 
I  believe  that  what  sets  today's  opposition 
from  the  proponents  of  those  ideas  [of  re- 
in the  past]  is  the  belief  that  a  program  for 
ition  ought  to  be  addressed  to  an  indepen- 
oublic,  not  to  totalitarian  power.  Such  a  pro- 
should  give  directives  to  the  people  on 
to  behave,  not  to  the  powers  on  how  to  re- 
themselves." 

chnik's  words  fell  on  fertile  ground.  They 
ipated  (and  helped  to  produce)  a  blossom- 
f  civic  and  cultural  activity  in  Poland.  An 
example  was  the  Workers'  Defense  Com- 
:e.  Its  purpose  was  to  give  concrete  assis- 


tance to  workers  in  trouble  with  the  authori- 
ties— assistance  that  the  organization  referred 
to  as  "social  work."  Aid  was  given  to  the  fami- 
lies of  workers  jailed  by  the  government.  Inde- 
pendent, underground  publications  multiplied. 
A  "flying  university,"  which  offered  uncensored 

r  - 

XLASTERN  EUROPEAN  ACTIVISTS  FOUND  A  WAY 
TO  FIGHT  FOR  MORE  MODEST,  IMMEDIATE 
GOALS  WITHOUT  CHALLENGING  THE  MAIN 
STRUCTURES  OF  TOTALITARIAN  POWER 

courses  in  people's  apartments  and  other  infor- 
mal locations,  was  founded.  Organizations  de- 
voted to  social  aims  of  all  kinds — environmen- 
tal, educational,  artistic,  legal — sprouted.  In 
both  form  and  content,  these  groups  were  pre- 
cursors to  the  10-million-strong  Solidarity 
movement  that  arose  in  1980.  Of  such  was  the 
stuff  of  revolution  without  violence. 

For  once  the  disintegration  of  totalitarian 
rule  had  begun  in  society,  it  turned  out,  to  the 
surprise  of  its  creators,  to  spread  unstoppably  to 
the  satellite  regimes,  and  from  there,  in  new 
variations,  to  the  heart  of  the  empire,  the  Sovi- 
et Union.  The  contagion,  which  at  every  stage 
combined  a  longing  for  national  self-determina- 
tion with  a  longing  for  freedom,  proceeded,  in 
an  unbroken  progression  from  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean satellites  to  the  peripheral  republics  of  the 
union  (in  particular,  Lithuania),  and  then  to 
Moscow  itself,  where,  under  the  leadership  of 
its  newly  elected  president,  Boris  Yeltsin,  great 
Russia  joined  the  company  of  rebels  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  which,  lacking  now  any  territory 
to  call  its  own,  melted  into  thin  air.  Seeking 
modest,  limited  change,  the  anti-Soviet  ac- 
tivists found,  to  their  own  astonishment  and 
everyone  else's,  that  they  had  opened  a  new  era 
in  world  history. 

wmmmmammmmnmmmimKKmBMMwmimwmMmimitMMmmKBa 

A  NEW  KIND  OF  POWER 

That  the  nonviolence  of  the  Soviet  col- 
lapse was  no  historical  fluke  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  both  before  and  after 
that  event  dozens  of  other  repressive  regimes  of 
every  ideological  coloration  were  ushered  out  of 
power  by  nonviolent  processes.  Nations  in 
which  this  occurred  include  Greece,  Portugal, 
Spain,  the  Philippines,  South  Korea,  Argenti- 
na, Chile,  Brazil,  South  Africa,  Indonesia,  and 
Serbia.  Of  equal  importance,  almost  all  of  the 
governments  founded  by  mainly  nonviolent 
means  were  democratic.  The  liberal  democratic 
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revival  ot  the  laic  twentieth  century,  which  has 
been  celebrated  ami  even  over-celebrated  by 
many  writers,  was  at  the  same  time  a  flowering 
0|  nonviolent  acton.  By  that  unexpected 
me  tns,  the  threads  ot  liberal  development  that 
bad  been  snapped  by  the  global  descent  into  vi- 
olence in  1914  were  picked  up  again  in  the  cen- 
tury's final  years. 

No  less  striking  is  the  historical  inclination, 
which  has  also  been  commented  on  recently 
by  manv  writers,  of  liberal  deinocrac.es  to  re- 
frain from  war  among  themselves  The  liberal 
democratic  revival,  however,  must  have  a  cen- 
tral place  in  any  discussion  of  peacemaking  tor 
,  reason  that  is  deeper  and  more  integral  to 
the  nature  of  this  form  ot  government.  I  he 
lI(Kll  ot  ,aming  the  violence  endem.c  in  human 
affairs  has  always  been  at  the  very  core  ot  the 
liberal  pro-am.  To  the  degree  that  the  ideal  ,s 
realized,  a  country's  constitution  and  its  laws 
become  a  hugely  ramified  road  map  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  large  and 
'mall.  The  liberal  democratic  state  system- 
atizes nonviolence.  For  if  it  is  true,  as  the  Ro- 
mans said,  that  when  arms  speak  the  laws  tall 
silent.it  is  equally  true  that  when  the  laws 
speak  arms  fall  silent.  Otherwise  who  would 
bother  with  laws?  Every  peaceable  transfer  ot 
power  in  accord  with  the  decision  ot  an  elec- 
torate is  a  coup  d'etat  avoided.  Every  court 
case— however  acrimonious  the  lawyers— is  a 
possible  vendetta  or  bloodbath  averted.  And 
so  the  spread  of  democracy,  it  it  rests  on  a  solid 
foundation,  is  an  expansion  ot  the  zone  in 
which  the  business  ot  politics  is  conducted 
along  mainly  nonviolent  lines.  In  this  basic  re- 
spect the  long  march  of  liberal  democracy  is  a 
"peace  movement"-  possibly  the  most  impor- 
tant and  successful  ot  them  all. 

Thus  in  some  pans  of  the  world,  at  least,  a 
beneficent  cycle-a  sort  of  cycle  ot  nonvio- 
lence-had made  a  dramatic  appearance 
peaceful  revolution  tended  to  produce  peaceful 
rule  (liberal  democracy),  which  in  turn  has 
contributed  to  international  peace.  Even  as, 
thanks  to  nuclear  arms,  the  structures  ot  war- 
the  immemorial  final  arb.ier-were  being  para- 
lyzed, a  new  arbiter,  a  new  kind  ot  polltica 
power,  was  making  its  debut.  It  was  the  political 

power  ot  people  to  resist  oppressors  and  achieve 
self-rule,  and  i.  didn't  (low  Horn  the  barrel  of  a 
gun.  Nor  was  the  appearance  ot  this  force- let 
us  call  it  cooperative  power,  as  distinct  from  the 
coercive  power  of  warfare  and  other  violence- 
a  marginal  historical  phenomenon  Political 
power  [s  a  capacity  to  decide  something  and 
makethe  decision  stick  in  the  realm  ot  human 
affairs.  In  conventional  wisdom  power  has 
been  equated  with  force.  If  you  didn  t  use  force 
you  would  lose,  and  therefore  to  shun  force  was 


to  abdicate:  to  let  the  toe  into  your  cJ 
perhaps  to  destroy  your  town  and  kill  yourl 
h  to  dictate  your  faith;  to  rule  over  you;! 
termine  the  shape  ot  the  future.  But  in  od 
the  bearers  of  superior  force  have,  in  M 
widening  sphere,  tailed  to  make  their  dec] 
stick.  If  force  remained  the  essence  off 
and  the  final  arbiter  in  politics,  then  the 
today  would  rule  India,  the  United  SI 
would  preside  over  South  Vietnam 
apartheid  regime  would  survive  m  bl 
Africa,  the  Communist  Tarty  would  rulej 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Soviet  Union! 
rule  over  Eastern  Europe.  That  none  of 
things  is  the  case  testifies  to  the  capacity 
operative  power  to  defeat  superior  force! 
popular  resistance  that  brought  down  the  1 
Wall  was  as  historically  consequential— ad 
an  arbiter  -as  either  of  the  two  world  wad 
what  William  James  called  the  "moral  ec 
lent  ot  war"  ever  been  more  clearly  demor 
ecP  It  ended  Soviet  Communism  and  wl 
the  famous  "specter"  of  "international  cot 
nism."  It  finished  oil  a  great  empire  whoJ 
gins  m  tact  predated  the  Communists  by] 
dreds  ot  sears.  It  set  in  motion  the  creati 
more  than  a  dozen  new  countries.  It  wJ 
equivalent  ot  a  third  world  war  except  11 
particular — it  was  not  a  war. 


A  NOTE  ON  PART  TWO 


Milson  tried  to  establish  a  systl 
peace  all  at  once,  and  he  tailedl 
en  the  realities  of  the  war  system! 
tmu.,  he  probably  had  no  choice    But  I 
decades  between  then  and  now,  those  re 
have  changed  radically  in  ways  favors 
peace  and  t here  are  solid  reasons  tor  belt 
^at  a  new  approach,  aiming  at  W.lsonia 
With  new  means,  is  feasible.  The  paraN 
great  power  war  (and,  increasingly,  of 
power  war)  by  nuclear  arsenals;  the  ab 
any  global  ideological  schism  that  div 
„reat  powers;  the  nearly  universal  success 
world  revolt  and  the  collapse  of  all  .err 
empires;  the  broadening  democratic  revival 
last  several  decades;  the  tall  of  total.tart 
in  uscountr.es  of  origin;  and  the^pecrJ 
success  of  revolutions  using  only  pol.t 
their  means  are  features  of  a  new  intern.* 
landscape  fundamentally  different  from  t 
Wilson  faced.  As  1  will  discuss  in  the  nex 
they  are  new  grounds  for  optimism  in  t| 
stricted  but  real  sense  that  ij  the  will  6 
w    from  force  and  toward  cooperative 
were  to  develop,  history  has  provided  m< 
tensive  and  solid  foundations  tor  accomp 
this  than  have  ever  existed  before. 
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The  World  Bank/IMF  tak 


Green-haired  protesters  in  the  streets  ot  Seattle  were  ridiculed  tor 
their  belief  that  the  World  Bank,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  the  world's  tinance  ministers  enter  into  secret  agree- 
ments to  impoverish  developing  nations.  Here,  in  fact,  is  one  such 
agreement:  Argentina's  "Country  Assistance  Strategy  Progress  Re- 
port" from  June  2001.  This  document,  nominally  produced  by  the 
World  Bank,  represents  the  interlocking  directives  of  both  the 
Bank  and  the  IMF,  as  well  as,  indirectly,  the  wishes  of  both  in- 
stitutions' largest  patron,  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Marked  "Confidential"  or  "Official  Use  Only,"  these  reports 
are  seldom  publicized  to  the  citizenry  bound  up  in  their  stipula- 
tions. Yet  for  the  100-plus  nations  that  rely  on  IMF  and  World 
Bank  loans — countries  such  as  Argentina,  Tanzania,  Ecuador,  Sier- 
ra Leone — such  agreements  serve  as  de  facto  legislation,  metic- 
ulous in  detail  and  ideological  in  thnist.  Although  couched  as  loan 
conditions  or  as  helpful  development  advice,  these  reports  more 
closely  resemble  the  minutes  of  a  financial  coup  d'etat. 


At  the  outset,  the  authors  ot  this  Argentina  report  pause  to  re- 
flect on  how  their  strategy  had  pertomied  in  the  past  year.  Twelve 
months  prior,  in  June  2000,  unemployment  stood  at  15  percent; 
the  country  had  already  suffered  through  two  years  ot  recession, 
during  which  industrial  production  had  declined  by  more  than 
10  percent.  To  cut  government  spending  in  such  an  economy  is 
akin  to  turning  off  the  engines  of  an  airplane  in  stall.  And  yet  in 
a  September  2000  agreement  with  the  IMF,  Argentina  had  been 
required  to  cut  its  budget  deficit  from  $5.3  billion  in  2000  to  $4-1 
billion  in  2001.  The  consequences  were  predictable:  such  "aus- 
terity" had  led,  in  the  first  three  months  of  2001 ,  to  a  2.6  percent 
decline  in  GDP  from  the  previous  year. 


To  reduce  its  deficit  per  IMF  decree,  Argentina  had  cut  $3  bil- 
lion from  government  spending — a  cut  that  was  necessary,  the 
authors  note  here,  to  "accomodat[e]  the  increase  in  interest 
obligations."  These  obligations,  the  report  did  not  need  to  add, 
were  largely  to  foreign  creditors,  including  the  IMF  and  World 
Bank  themselves.  Since  1994,  in  tact,  Argentina's  budget  deficits 
were  entirely  attributable  to  interest  payments  on  foreign  loans. 
Excluding  such  payments,  spending  had  remained  constant  at  19 
percent  of  GDP.  Despite  the  visible  hanri  caused  by  cuts,  the  new 
plan  ordered  more.  This,  the  report  promised,  would  "greatly  im- 
prove the  outlook  for  the  remainder  of  2001  and  for  2002,  with 
growth  expected  to  recover  in  the  later  halt  ot  2001."  The  Bank 
was  slightly  off  the  mark.  By  December  2001,  Buenos  Aires' 
middle  class,  unaccustomed  to  hunting  the  streets  for  garbage  to 
ear,  joined  the  poor  in  mass  demonstrations. 


3  Since  the  launch  of  the  Convertibility  PI 
transformed  through  a  sweeping  set  of  structural  ret' 
(establishing  a  currency  board  arrangement  with  the 
the  US  dollar),  liberalized  trade,  and  redefined  I 


achieved  through  privatization,  decentralization  to 
security  system.  All  of  this  was  intended  to  revers< 
low  labor  productivity,  state  domination,  low  don 
economic  volatility,  and  chronic  inflation  which 
incidence  of  poverty  reaching  over  40  percent  inl9f 


Bank  Group  Senior ™ 
Vice  Presidents,  Bank,  ^ 
Sectors  and  Department. 
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i.sy  steps,  by  Greg  Palast 


Si  mary 

■re  Strategy,  covering  FY  01-04,  was 
M  new  administration  had  recently  taken 
11  downturn  which  began  in  late  1 998. 
■Iig  social  indicators  and  fiscal  accounts, 
uhld  benefit  from  the  vigor  of  the  new 
Kronmenl.  However,  that  was  not  to  be 
ll?e  year  recession  and  is  confronted  with 
ill  and  uncertainty,  along  with  the  related 


j  Lhreciuib 


How  had  Argentina  arrived  at  such  an  impasse?  In  the  1990s  the 
nation  was  the  poster  child  for  globalization,  having  followed 
without  question  the  IMF  and  World  Bank  program.  The  "refonn" 
plan  for  Argentina,  as  for  every  nation,  had  four  steps.  The  first 
of  these,  capital-market  liberalization,  was  achieved  by  1991's  "Con- 
vertibility Plan,"  which  pegged  the  Argentine  peso  in  a  one-to- 
one  relationship  with  the  U.S.  dollar.  This  peg  was  designed 
both  to  keep  inflation  low  and  to  make  deficit  spending  diff  icult, 
in  hopes  of  attracting  and  comforting  foreign  investors.  Liberal- 
ized markets  free  capital  to  flow  in  and  out  across  borders.  But  once 
Argentina's  economy  began  to  wobble,  money  simply  flowed 
out.  In  July  2001,  for  example,  Argentina  bled  out  6  percent  of 
the  nation's  bank  deposits:  in  panic,  Argentines  were  withdraw- 
ing their  convertible  pesos  as  dollars,  which  the  government  was 
forced  to  borrow  back  at  more  than  20  percent  to  maintain  the 
one-to-one-exchange  rate.  To  finance  this  lopsided  trade  in  the 
Yankee  dollar,  Argentina  was  forced  to  cut  government  pen- 
sions and  salaries  by  13  percent.  In  2000,  Ecuador  did  Argenti- 
na one  better  and  "dollarized" — i.e.,  adopted  the  U.S.  dollar  as 
currency — causing  the  purchasing  power  of  wages  to  fall  by  half. 


if  0.5  percent  of  GDP  even  though  exports  in 
ared  exports  in  particular  byM  8  percent.  The 
[ly  from  4.4  percent  of  GDP  in  1999  to  3.3 
nd  slack  import  demand  offsettingxthe  rise  in 
registered  14.7  percent  in  October  2Q00  and 
the  recession,  there  was  improvement  on  the 
t  was  1.2  percent  of  GDP  (down  from  1  X% 
ficit  of  2.4  percent  of  GDP  (roughly  the  same 
expenditures  accommodating  the  increase  in 
vement  over  1999  (Table  1).  In  total,  the 
iced  by  0.6  percent  of  GDP  in  2000. 


The  second  step  in  the  IMF/World  Bank  regimen  is  privatization. 
Both  at  the  urging  of  lenders  and  out  of  financial  necessity,  Ar- 
gentina throughout  the  nineties  sold  off  what  Argentines  ruefully 
call  "las  joyas  de  mi  abuela,"  grandmother's  jewels:  the  state's  oil, 
gas,  water,  and  electric  companies  and  the  state  banks.  It  was  quite 
a  fire  sale.  Vivendi  of  France  won  rural  water  systems;  Enron  of 
Texas,  the  pipes  of  Buenos  Aires;  Fleet  of  Boston  took  the  provin- 
cial banks.  By  the  panic  of  2001,  there  was  nothing  left  to  sell: 
'Almost  all  major  public  utilities  have  been  privatized,"  this 
memo  laments  elsewhere.  Vivendi  raised  water  prices  as  much  as 
200  percent;  Enron,  too,  demanded  rate  increases,  even  as  its  wa- 
ter was  inadequately  cleaned  and  its  service  plagued  by  inter- 
ruptions. Former  chief  World  Bank  economist  Joseph  Stiglitz 
says  the  wholesale  privatizations  ordered  by  the  Bank  and  IMF 
were  so  corrupt  that  he  dubbed  them  "briberizations."  Argenti- 
na's former  public-works  minister  claims  that,  in  1988,  an  Enron 
lobbyist  offered  to  "take  care"  of  h  im  if  he  would  sell  rights  to  the 
nation's  natural  gas  tor  a  fifth  of  the  world  price. 


ports  for  BBC's  New.snif,'ht  and  the  Guardian 
Last  month,  Penguin  Plume  released  an  ex- 
'can  edition  of  his  book  The  Best  Democracy 
3uy,  which  collects  his  writings  on  the  IMF  and 
mong  other  topics.  His  last  article  for  Harper's 
Ix-Con  Game , "  appeared  in  March  2002 . 


In  1994,  at  the  World  Bank's  urging,  Argentina  partially  priva- 
tized even  its  s<  icial -security  system,  diverting  much  of  it  into  pri- 
vate accounts.  The  U.S. -based  Center  for  Economic  and  Policy 
Research  calculated  the  revenue  loss  from  this  decision  alone  to 
he  almost  equal  to  the  nation's  deficits  during  the  period. 
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The  third  prong  ol  the  laissez-faire  putsch  is  market-based  pric- 
ing. In  Argentina  t ho  main  target  ol  this  initiative  has  heen 
labor,  that  most  inflexible  ol  commodities.  "A  major  advance 
was  made  to  eliminate  out  dated  labor  contracts,"  states  this 
report,  noting  approvingly  that  "labor  costs"  (i.e.,  wages)  had 
fallen  due  to  "labor  market  flexibility  induced  by  the  de 
facto  liberalization  of  the  market  via  increased  informality." 
Translation:  workers  who  lost  unionized  jobs  were  forced 
into  ad  hoc  arrangements,  with  tar  less  protection.  Here,  the 
report  asks  the  government  to  decentralize  collective  bar- 
gaining, a  move  that  would  further  reduce  union  power.  In 
Tanzania,  when  the  nation's  HIV  epidemic  was  beginning 
in  the  early  nineties,  the  IMF  and  World  Bank  required  the 
government  to  charge  "user  tees"  for  visits  to  government 
hospitals.  After  the  introduction  ot  such  fees  in  Dares  Salaam 
in  1994,  the  number  ot  patients  treated  in  the  city's  three 
largest  public  hospitals  dropped  by  5  3  percent.  Bowing  to 
pressure,  the  Bank  has  in  recent  years  retreated  from  its  de- 
mands tor  user  fees.  In  June  2000  it  noted  in  frustration  that, 
despite  its  efforts,  market  reforms  had  failed  to  win  over  the 
Tanzanians:  "One  legacy  ot  socialism  is  that  most  people  con- 
tinue to  believe  the  State  has  a  fundamental  role  in  promot- 
ing development  and  providing  social  services." 


Far  from  achieving  this  goal  of  "unemployment  in  single 
digits,"  the  World  Bank  and  IMF  saw  the  jobless  figure  in 
the  Buenos  Aires  area  rise  from  17  percent  to  a  staggering 
22  percent  in  the  year  after  this  report's  issuance.  The  vio- 
lence and  looting  that  rocked  the  city  in  December  2001 
thus  represents  a  stage  in  the  "austerity"  process  that  Stiglitz 
terms  the  "IMF  riot."  When  a  nation,  be  said,  "is  down  and 
out,  [the  IMF]  takes  advantage  and  squeezes  the  last  pound 
of  blood  out  of  them.  They  turn  up  the  beat  until,  finally, 
the  whole  cauldron  blows  up."  A  similar  situation  gripped 
Indonesia  in  1998,  when,  after  the  IMF  ordered  a  reduction 
in  food  subsidies,  Jakarta  erupted  in  fiery  riots.  In  some  cases 
the  insurrection  is  literally  written  into  the  plan.  Under  the 
terms  of  Ecuador's  2000  agreement  with  the  IMF,  the  coun- 
try was  required  to  raise  the  price  ot  cooking  gas  by  80  per- 
cent; the  Bank's  strategy  report  for  the  same  year,  mean- 
while, acknowledged  that  "social  unrest  cannot  be  ruled 
out"  it  such  plans  were  implemented.  One  cannot  accuse 
the  Bank  of  inaccuracy.  In  early  2001  a  hungry  and  impov- 
erished Indian  population  descended  from  the  Andes  and 
burned  cars  in  Quito.  The  report  had  counseled  authorities 
to  meet  its  detractors  with  "political  resolve";  which,  as  a 
practical  matter,  meant  troops  in  the  streets. 


Economy  rrmoms  vulnerable  lo  external  shock*  Return  to  a  sustainable  and  strong  pattern  A 
pollution  problems  nerd  to  be  addressed  given  civil  society  I  gratnng  demand  for  measures  It 
int'r.Kingly  rryuirr  rnvironmrnu!  performance  hen,  h marts 


C  onlinuing  fiscal  deficits  increase 
country  risks  and  vulnerability  or 
external  shocks    Confidence  alto 
weakened  by  poor  public  ted  or 
efficiency  and  transparency  and 
weak  judiciary  Need  lo  resist 
pnuectmniit  pressure* 


Labor  cost  and  market  rigidity 
undermines  productivity 
improvement*  and  contribute] 
high  unemployment,^, 
pant  of eepoantyoperate  n 


Reduce  the  structural  deficit  by  reform 
oT  the  state  at  national  and  provincial 
levels,  increase  formality  and  reduce 
(ax  evasion  Continue  with  I 
reform  effort 
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80  The  biggest  challenge  al  present  is  to  restore  growth  with  the  attent 
impact  on  unemployment  and  povertj^All  of  the  energies  of  the  new  econoi 
being  devoted  to  this  task.  The  BanTTslicTtvtrry-wctfkir^jyith  the  Goven 
design  of  a  set  of  social  and  fiscal  reforms  which  support  these  ovefalt-tffer- 
of  a  programmatic  structural  loan  plus  complementary  programs  of  technic* 
social  protection,  and  provincial  level  reforms.  At  this  point,  we  are  not 
deviate  from  the  parameters  of  the  program  as  outlined  in  the  CAS  and  up 
report.  Should  conditions  warrant,  as  the  situation  evolves  in  the  coming 
CAS  would  be  updated  as  appropriate. 


By: 

Sven  Sandstrom 
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Base  Case 


:roeconomic  framework 
|  rptable  to  the  Bank. 


isfactory  portfolio 
i  formance.  No  major 
j  blems  in  counterpart 
tncing  plus  specific  triggers 
programs,  e.g.  reforms  in 
ising,  public  universities, 
vincial-municipal  revenue 


isfactory  performance  of 
iniloring  Indicators  for 
jgram. 


Triggers  Leading  to  Low 

Jase 


Significant  deviation  from  theSajv  of  fiscal 
responsibility  and  in  managing 
debt  (>55  percent  of  GDP)  under 
conditions  ofnormal  access  to  capital 
markets 


Unsatisfactory  portfolio  performance  as 
indicated  by  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
portfolio  with  problems. 


Failure  to  progress  in  labor  reform,  co- 
participation  (i.e.  continued  discussions), 
strengthening  of  social  safety  net  (i.e.  food 
programs)  and  governance  (i.e. 
transparency  and  procurement). 


Step  four  of  the  IMF/World  Bank  program  is  free  trade.  The  loan 
terms  of  the  two  institutions  had  required  Argentina  to  accept  "an 
open  trade  policy."  As  recession  set  in,  Argentina's  exporters — 
whose  products  were  effectively  priced,  via  the  peg,  in  U.S.  dol- 
lars— were  forced  into  a  spectacularly  unequal  competition  against 
Brazilian  goods  priced  in  that  nation's  devalued  currency.  Ar- 
gentina grows  a  special  kind  of  long-grain  rice  favored  by  Brazil- 
ians, and  yet  even  as  Brazil  faced  a  hunger  crisis  tons  of  rice  went 
unsold.  One  of  the  Bank's  first  ventures  into  "liberalizing"  African 
markets  was  in  Ghana,  which  was  directed  to  end  price  subsidies 
for  its  cotton  production;  a  Bank  report  from  May  2002  admit- 
ted that  this  has  left  the  Ghanaian  cotton  industry  "close  to  col- 
lapse." In  a  footnote,  the  same  report  observed  that  under  the  new 
U.S.  farm  bill,  the  share  of  a  typical  American  farm's  cotton  rev- 
enue that  is  derived  from  subsidies  will  rise  to  45  percent.  Stiglitz 
likens  the  West's  hypocritical  free-trade  policies  to  the  Opium 
Wars,  noting,  "That  too  was  about  opening  markets." 


Although  they  make  demands  separately,  the  IMF,  the  World 
Bank,  and  the  World  Trade  Organization  have  become  inter- 
changeable masks  of  a  single  governance  system.  World  Bank  bor- 
rowers must  be  members  of  the  IMF,  which  requires  its  borrow- 
ers to  adhere  to  WTO  rules.  It  is  perhaps  not  a  coincidence,  then, 
that  the  "triggers"  of  these  loans  so  often  are  friendly  to  the  in- 
terests of  Western  corporations.  In  Ecuador's  2000  CAS  report, 
the  country's  loan  was  triggered  only  after  it  permitted  the  con- 
struction of  a  controversial  gas  pipeline  over  the  Andes  that 
had  long  been  sought  by  British  Petroleum.  In  Sierra  Leone, 
one  of  the  "performance  criteria"  imposed  by  the  IMF  in  2001 
was  that  the  nation  stop  requiring  import  licenses  on  foreign-made 
cigarettes.  A  study  by  a  Harvard  economist  found  that  the  IMF 
alone  held  borrowing  nations  to  an  average  of  eighty-one  "con- 
ditionalities"  or  other  requirements. 


Although  these  reports  rarely  fail  to  couch  their  fiats  in  terms  of 
"reducing  poverty,"  their  performance  in  Argentina  on  this  score 
is  sadly  typical.  Before  1980,  when  the  World  Bank  and  IMF  set 
out  to  rearrange  the  economies  of  developing  nations,  nearly  all 
of  them  adhered  to  Keynesiar.ism  or  socialism.  Following  the 
"import-substitution  model,"  they  built  locally  owned  industry 
through  government  investment,  behind  a  protective  wall  of 
tariffs  and  capital  controls.  In  those  supposed  economic  dark 
ages,  spanning  roughly  from  1960  to  1980,  per-capita  income 
grew  by  73  percent  in  Latin  America  and  by  34  percent  in  Africa. 
By  comparison,  since  1980,  Latin  American  income  growth  has 
slowed  to  a  virtual  halt — to  less  than  6  percent  over  twenty 
years — while  African  incomes  have  declined  by  23  percent.  The 
IMF  itself,  in  a  statement  accompanying  its  April  2000  "World 
Economic  Outlook"  report,  noted  that  "in  recent  decades,  too 
many  countries,  and  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  world  population,  have 
regressed. . . .  This  is  arguably  one  of  the  greatest  economic  fail- 
ures of  the  20th  Century."  On  this,  at  least,  the  IMF  had  it  right. 
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The  Marrano  Legacy 

A  Contemporary  Crypto-Jewish  Priest 
Reveals  Secrets  of  His  Double  Life 
Trudi  Alexy 

Through  correspondence  with  the  author, 
a  Crypto-Jewish  Catholic  priest  who  provides 
protection  to  Jews  living  as  Catholics  in  Latin 
America  reveals  the  struggles  with  his  hidden 
self  and  the  burden  of  secrecy  in  his  true 
identity. 

Hardcover  $22.95 
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A  Survival  Guide  to  Working  at  Home 
Steve  Brewer 

The  mixture  of  faxes  and  sandwiches, 
deadlines  and  kids'  soccer  games  that  is 
the  world  of  working  parents  has  never 
been  funnier  than  when  Brewer  tackles 
it.  A  novelist,  columnist,  and  a  father,  he 
has  turned  his  column  on  house  hus- 
bandry into  a  creatively  humorous  book. 
Hardcover  $21.95 
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The  River  in  Winter 

New  and  Selected  Essays 
Stanley  Crawford 

Crawford's  thoughtful  and  witty  essays 
explore  his  experiences  as  a  farmer, 
activist  and  observer  in  rural  New  Mexico. 
In  his  third  nonfiction  book  he  writes, 
among  other  topics,  about  the  river 
which  irrigates  his  land  and  the  animals 
and  plants  which  touch  his  life. 
Hardcover  $21.95 


Selected  Poems 
of  Gabriela  Mistral 

Translated  by  Ursula  K.  Le  Guin 

For  the  first  time,  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  Nobel  laureate  Gabriela  Mistral's  poet- 
ry is  passionately  translated  to  English  by 
Le  Guin  in  this  landmark  bilingual  edition. 
Hardcover  $34.95 


Mary  Burritt  Christiansen  Poetry  sa 

Poets  of  the 
Non-Existent  City 

Los  Angeles  in  the  McCarthy  Ei 
Estelle  Gershgoren  Novak 

Collects  for  the  first  time  the  poems 
artwork,  and  commentary  or  two  c 
standing  Los  Angeles  literary  joum 
during  the  1 950s  McCarthy  years 
Hardcover  $35.00 
Paperback  $19.95 
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Photographs  and  Two  Diaries 
of  the  1901  Peary  Relief  Expedition 
Edited  by  Kim  Fairley  Gillis  &  Silas  Hibbard  Ayer  III 

Highlights  photographs  which  show  the  activities  of  life  aboard  an 
Arctic  exploration  vessel,  and  captures  the  life  of  the  Inuit  of  northern 
Greenland  a  century  ago. 
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Hardcover  $39.95 
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Photographs  of  Abandonment  on  the  High  Plains 
Steve  Fitch 

Abandoned  buildings  in  the  West  are  the  subjects  of  these  haunting  f 
graphs  depicting  the  daily  life  and  melancholy  beauty  of  what  was  le 
behind.  Visible  everywhere  is  the  detritus  of  daily  life  left  as  if  someor 
will  soon  return:  a  coffee  cup,  a  child's  drawing,  a  television  set,  a  he 
drunk  bottle  of  beer  in  a  bar. 
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JESUS  PLUS 
NOTHING 

Undercover  among  America's  secret  theocrats 
By  Jeffrey  Sharlet 


And  a  man's  foes 
shall  be  they  of  his 
own  household. 

—Matthew 
10:36 


T 

1  hi 


.his  is  how 
they  pray:  a  dozen 
clear-eyed, 
smooth-skinned 
"brothers"  gath- 
ered together  in  a 
huddle,  arms  cross- 
ing arms  over 
shoulders  like  the 
weave  of  a  cable, 

leaning  in  on  one  another  and  swaying  like  the 
long  grass  up  the  hill  from  the  house  they  share. 
The  house  is  a  handsome,  gray,  two-story  colonial 
that  smells  of  new  carpet  and  Pine-Sol  and  af- 
tershave; the  men  who  live  there  call  n  Ivan- 
wald.  At  the  end  of  a  tree-lined  cul-de-sac,  qui- 
et hut  for  the  buzz  of  lawn  mowers  and  kids  playing 
foxes-and-hounds  in  the  park  across  the  road, 
Ivanwald  sits  as  one  house  among  many,  clus- 
tered together  like  mushrooms,  all  devoted,  like 
these  men,  to  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
men  tend  every  tulip  in  the  cul-de-sac ,  trim  every 


magnolia,  seal 
every  driveway 
smooth  and  black 
as  boot  leather. 
And  they  pray,  as- 
sembled at  the 
dining  table  or  on 
their  lawn  or  in 
the  hallway  or  in 
the  bunk  room  or 
on  the  basketball 
court,  each  man's 
head  b<  iwed  in  hu- 
mility and  sw<  illen 
with  pride  (secret- 
ly, be  thinks)  at 
being  counted  among  sue  h  a  line  corps  for  Christ, 
among  men  to  whom  be  will  open  bis  heart  and 
whom  be  will  remember  when  he  returns  to  the 
world  not  born-again  but  remade,  no  longer  an 
individual  hut  part  of  the  Lord's  revolution,  his 
will  transformed  into  a  weapon  for  what  the 
young  men  call  "spiritual  war." 
"Jeff,  will  you  lead  us  in  prayer?" 
Surely,  brother.  It  is  April  2002,  and  I  have 
lived  with  these  men  lor  weeks  now,  not  as  a 
(  'hi  ist  ian — a  term  they  deride  as  too  narrow  for 
the  world  they  are  building  in  Christ's  honor — 


Jeffrey  Sharlet  is  an  editor  oj  the  online  magazine  KillingtheBiiddha.com  and  a  cO'Outhor  oj 
the  jorthaiming  hook  killing  r I u-  Buddha:  A  1  [eretic's  Bible  (The  Free  Press). 
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but  as  a  "believer."  1  have  shared  the  brothers' 
meals  and  their  work  and  their  games.  I  have 
been  numbered  among  them  and  have  been  giv- 
en  a  part  in  their  ministry.  I  have  wrestled  with 
them  and  showered  with  them  and  listened  to 
their  stones:  I  know  which  man  resents  his  fa- 
ther's tort  une  and 
which   man  suc- 
cumbed to  the  flesh 
ot  a  woman  not 
once  but  twice  and 
which  man  dances 
so  well  he  is  afraid 
ot  being  taken  for  a 
fag.  1  know  what  it 
means    to    be  a 
"brother,"  which  is 
to  say  that  1  know  what  it  means  to  be  a  soldier 
in  the  army  of  God. 

"Heavenly  Father,"  I  begin.  Then,  "O  Lord," 
but  I  worry  that  this  doesn't  sound  intimate 
enough.  I  settle  on,  "Hear  Jesus."  "Dear  Jesus, 
just,  please,  Jesus,  let  us  fight  for 
Your  name." 


The  family  is  an  -invisible" 
organization.  though  its 
membership  has  always 
consisted  mostly  of  public  men 


I 


.  vanvvald,  which  sits  at  the  end  of  Twenty- 
fourth  Street  North  in  Arlington,  Virginia,  is 
known  only  to  its  residents  and  to  the  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  organization  that  spon- 
sors it,  a  group  of  believers  who  refer  to  them- 
selves as  "the  Family."  The  Family  is,  in  its 
own  words,  an  "invisible"  association,  though 
its  membership  has  always  consisted  mostly  of 
public  men.  Senators  Don  Nickles  (R.,  Okla.), 
Charles  Grassley  (R.,  Iowa),  Pete  Domenici 
(R.,  N.Mex.),  John  Ensign  (R.,  Nev.),  James 
Inhofe  (R.,  Okla.),  Bill  Nelson  (D.,  Fla.),  and 
Conrad  Burns  (R.,  Mont.)  are  referred  to  as 
"members,"  as  are  Representatives  Jim  DeMint 
(R.,  S.C.),  Frank  Wolf  (R.,  Va.),  Joseph  Pitts 
(R.,  Pa.),  Zach  Wamp  (R.,  Tenn.),  and  Bart 
Stupak  (D.,  Mich.).  Regular  prayer  groups 
have  met  in  the  Pentagon  and  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  Family  has  tradition- 
ally fostered  strong  ties  with  businessmen  in 
the  oil  and  aerospace  industries.  The  Family 
maintains  a  closely  guarded  database  of  its  as- 
sociates, hut  it  issues  no  cards,  collects  no  offi- 
cial dues.  Members  are  asked  not  to  speak 
about  the  group  or  its  activities. 

The  organization  has  operated  under  many 
guises,  some  active,  some  defunct:  National 
Committee  for  Christian  Leadership,  Interna- 
tional Christian  Leadership,  the  National  Lead- 
ership Council,  Fellowship  House,  the  Fellow- 
ship Foundation,  the  National  Fellowship 
Council,  the  International  Foundation.  These 
groups  are  intended  to  draw  attention  away 
from  the  Family,  and  to  prevent  it  from  becom- 
ing, in  the  words  of  one  of  the  Family's  leaders, 


"a  target  tor  misunderstanding."'  The  Fan 
only  publicized  gathering  is  the  National  F 
Breakfast,  which  it  established  in  1953 
which,  with  congressional  sponsorship,  iti 
tinues  to  organize  every  February  in  Was| 
ton,  D.C.  Each  year  3,000  dignitaries,  njfc 
senting  scores  ot  nations,  pay  5425  ea> 
attend.  Steadfastly  ecumenical,  too  bland 
Wars  to  merit  much  press,  the  breakfast 
garded  by  the  Family  as  merely  a  tool  in  a 
purpose:  to  recruit  the  powerful  attendee 
smaller,  more  frequent  prayer  meetings,  4* 
they  can  "meet  Jesus  man  to  man." 

In  the  process  ot  introducing  powerfi^ 
to  Jesus,  the  Family  has  managed  to  efl 
number  of  behind-the-scenes  acts  of  dip.  i 
cy.  In  1978  it  secretly  helped  the  Carte| 
ministration  organize  a  worldwide  ci 
prayer  with  Menachem  Begin  and  Anwi 
dat,  and  more  recently,  in  2001,  it  brougl 
gether  the  warring  leaders  of  Congo  and  I  i 
da  for  a  clandestine  meeting,  leading 
two  sides'  eventual  peace  accord  last  July 
benign  acts  appear  to  be  the  exception 
rule.  During  the  1960s  the  Family  forgec 
tionships  between  the  U.S.  governme: 
some  of  the  most  anti-Communist  (and 
torial)  elements  within  Africa's  posted 
leadership.  The  Brazilian  dictator  Gener; 
ta  e  Silva,  with  Family  support,  was  over 
regular  fellowship  groups  for  Latin  Am- 
leaders,  while,  in  Indonesia,  General  Si 
(whose  tally  of  several  hundred  tho 
"Communists"  killed  marks  him  as  one 
century's  most  murderous  dictators)  was 
ing  over  a  group  of  fifty  Indonesian  legis 
During  the  Reagan  Administration  the  I 
helped  build  friendships  between  the  U.S 
eminent  and  men  such  as  Salvadoran  g 
Carlos  Eugenios  Vides  Casanova,  convic 
a  Florida  jury  of  the  torture  of  thousand 
Honduran  general  Gustavo  Alvarez  Ma 
himself  an  evangelical  minister,  who  was 


to  both  the  CIA  and  death  squads  beti 


'  The  Los  Angeles  Times  reported  in  September 
Fellowship  Foundation  alone  has  an  annual  budge 
million,  but  that  represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  r. 
finances.  Each  oj  the  Family's  organizations  rais» 
independently.  Ivanwald,  for  example ,  is  financed 
in  part  by  an  entity  called  the  Wilberforce  Foundatiq 
er  projects  are  financed  by  individual  "friends 
businessmen,  foreign  governments,  church  congrej 
or  mainstream  foundations  that  may  be  unawar 
scope  of  the  Family's  activities.  At  Ivanwald, 
asked  to  what  organization  a  donation  check  rr 
made,  I  was  told  there  was  none;  money  was  raiM- 
"man'to-man"  basis.  Major  Family  donors  name 
Times  include  Michael  Timmis,  a  Detroit  law 
Republican  jund-raiser;  Paul  Temple,  a  private 
from  Maryland;  and  Jerome  A.  Lewis,  former  CD 
Petro-Lewis  Corporation . 
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ijb  mise.  "We  work  with  power  where  we 
iM  he  Family's  leader,  Doug  Coe,  says, 
ii Lew  power  where  we  can't." 
\Mine  1990  National  Prayer  Breakfast, 
ol  H.W.  Bush  praised  Doug  Coe  for  what 
«rribed  as  "quiet  diplomacy,  I  wouldn't 

ii  ret  diplomacy,"  as  an  "ambassador  of 
flCoe  has  visited  nearly  every  world  capi- 

§pn  with  congressmen  at  his  side,  "mak- 
Winds"  and  inviting  them  back  to  the 
mi's  unofficial  headquarters,  a  mansion 
i fpwn  the  road  from  Ivanwald)  that  the 
ii  bought  in  1978  with  $1.5  million  do- 
Jly,  among  others,  Tom  Phillips,  then  the 

■  of  arms  manufacturer  Raytheon,  and 
sllisen,  the  founder  and  president  of  Digi- 
:iliipment  Corporation.  A  waterfall  has 
■arved  into  the  mansion's  broad  lawn, 
J  hich  a  bronze  bald  eagle  watches  over 
I  tomac  River.  The  mansion  is  white  and 
ml  and  surrounded  by  magnolias,  and  by 
Mts  that  do  not  so  much  tower  above  it  as 
«r.  The  mansion  is  named  for  these  trees; 
willed  The  Cedars,  and  Family  members 
»f  it  as  a  person.  "The  Cedars  has  a  heart 
IJ  poor,"  they  like  to  say.  By  "poor"  they 
■not  the  thousands  of  literal  poor  living 
m  a  mile  away  but  rather  the  poor  in  spirit , 
fl-irs  is  the  kingdom:  the  senators,  gener- 
JU d  prime  ministers  who  coast  to  the  end 
flinty-fourth  Street  in  Arlington  in  black 

■  ines  and  town  cars  and  hulking  S.U.V.'s 
let  one  another,  to  meet  Jesus,  to  pay 
l;e  to  the  god  of  The  Cedars. 

I:re  they  forge  "relationships"  beyond  the 
1  vox  populi  (the  Family's  leaders  consider 

■  racy  a  manifestation  of  ungodly  pride)  and 
I'  away  religion"  in  favor  of  the  truths  of  the 
J/.  Declaring  God's  covenant  with  the  Jews 
Ir,  the  group's  core  members  call  themselves 

ew  chosen." 

;  brothers  of  Ivanwald  are  the  Family's 
generation,  its  high  priests  in  training.  I 
een  recommended  for  membership  by  a 
r  acquaintance,  a  recent  Ivanwald  alum- 
;ho  had  mistaken  my  interest  in  Jesus  for 
.  Sometimes  the  brothers  would  ask  me 
was  there.  They  knew  that  I  was  "half 
%"  that  I  was  a  writer,  and  that  I  was  from 
ifork  City,  which  most  of  them  considered 
'  only  slightly  less  wicked  than  Baghdad  c  >r 
jerdam.  I  told  my  brothers  that  I  was  there 
to  meet  Jesus,  and  I  was:  the  new  rul- 
ing Jesus,  whose  ways  are  secret. 

i 

|  Lt  Ivanwald,  men  learn  to  be  leaders  by 
'  g  their  leaders.  "They're  so  busy  loving  us," 
'  :her  once  explained  to  me,  "but  who's  lov- 
hem?"  We  were.  The  brothers  each  paid 
per  month  for  room  and  board,  but  we  were. 


also  the  caretakers  of  The  Cedars,  cleaning  its  gut- 
ters, mowing  its  lawns,  whacking  weeds  and  blow- 
ing leaves  and  sanding.  And  we  were  called  to 
serve  on  Tuesday  mornings,  when  The  Cedars 
hosted  a  regular  prayer  breakfast  typically  presided 
over  by  Ed  Meese,  the  former  attorney  general. 
Each  week  the  breakfast  brought  together  a  ro- 
tating group  of  ambassadors,  businessmen,  and 
American  politicians.  Three  of  Ivanwald's  broth- 
ers also  attended,  wearing  crisp  shirts  starched 
just  for  the  occasion;  one  would  sit  at  the  table 
while  the  other  two  poured  coffee. 

The  morning  I  attended,  Charlene,  the  cook, 
scrambled  up  eggs  with  blue  tortillas,  Italian 
sausage,  red  pepper,  and  papaya.  Three  women 
from  Potomac  Point,  an  "Ivanwald  for  girls"  across 
the  road  from  The  Cedars,  came  to  help  serve. 
They  wore  red  lipstick  and  long  skirts  (makeup 
and  "feminine"  attire  were  required)  and  had, 
after  several  months  of  cleaning  and  serving  in 
The  Cedars  while  the  brothers  worked  outside,  be- 
come quite  unimpressed  by  the  high-powered 
clientele.  "Girls  don't  sit  in  on  the  breakfasts,"  one 
of  them  told  me,  though  she  said  that  none  of 
them  minded  because  it  was  "just  politics." 

The  breakfast  began  with  a  prayer  and  a  sprin- 
kle of  scripture  from  Meese,  who  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  table.  Matthew  11:27:  "No  one  knows  the 


Son  except  the  Father,  and  no  one  knows  the  Fa- 
ther except  the  Son  and  those  to  whom  the  Son 
chooses  to  reveal  him."  That  morning's  chosen 


introduced  themselves  They  were  husinessmen 
from  Dallas  and  Oregon,  ;i  Chinese  Christian 
dissident,  a  man  who  ran  an  aid  group  tor  Ti- 
betan refugees  (the  Dalai  Lama  had  been  very  pos- 
itive on  Jesus  at  their  last  meeting,  he  reported). 
Two  ambassadors,  from  Benin  and  Rwanda,  sat 
side  by  side.  Rwanda's  representative.  Dr.  Richard 
Sezibera,  was  an  intense  man  who  refused  to  eat 
his  eggs  or  even  any  melon.  He  drank  cup  after 
cup  of  coffee,  and  his  eyes  were  bloodshot.  A 
man  1  didn't  recognize,  whom  Charlene  identi- 
fied as  a  former  senator,  suggested  that  negotia- 
tors from  Rwanda  and  Congo,  trapped  in  a  war 
that  has  slam  more  than  2  million,  should  stop 
worrying  about  who  will  get  the  diamonds  and  the 
oil  and  instead  focus  on  who  will  get  Jesus.  "Pow  - 
er sharing  is  not  going  to  w  ork  unless  we  change 
their  hearts,"  he  said. 

Sezibera  stared,  incredulous.  Meese  chuckled 
and  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  Sezibera  in- 
terrupted him.  "It  is  not  so  simple,"  the  Rwandan 


said,  his  voice  flat  and  low .  Meese  smiled.  Every- 
one in  the  Family  loves  rebukes,  and  here  was 
Rwanda  rebuking  them.  The  former  senator  n<  >d- 
ded.  Meese  murmured,  "Yes,"  stroking  his  ma- 
in « >n  leather  Bible,  and  the  words  "Thank  you,  Je- 
sus" rippled  in  whispers  around  the  table  as  1 
poured  Sezibera  another  cup  of  coffee. 

The  brothers  also  served  at  the  Family's  four- 
story,  redbrick  Washington  town  house,  a  for- 
mer convent  at  1  J3C  Street  S.E.  complete  with 


stained-glass  windows.  Eight  congressraw 
including  Senator  Ensign  and  seven  repiv- 
tives' — lived  there,  brothers  in  Christ  justliM 
only  more  powerful.  We  scrubbed  their  ti  : 
hoovered  their  carpets,  polished  their  silvetl.l 
day  I  worked  at  C  Street  1  ran  into  Doug  Cod  tl 
was  tutoring  Todd  Tiabrt,  a  Republicai 
gressman  from  Kansas.  A  friendly,  plains] 
man  with  a  bright,  lazy  smile,  C  ,'oe  has  work 
the  Family  since  1959,  soon  after  he  grad^i 
from  college,  and  has  led  it  since  1969.  ill 
Tiabrt  was  a  short  shot  glass  of  a  maniU 
parts  flawless  hair  and  one  part  teeth.  He  fl  - 
ed to  know  the  best  way  "for  the  Christiir 
win  the  race  with  the  Muslim."  The  Musli  |,< 
said,  has  too  many  babies,  while  Americarta 
too  many  of  theirs. 

Doug  agreed  this  could  be  a  problem.  Ell 
was  more  concerned  that  the  focus  on  labelll. 
"Christian"  might  get  in  the  way  of  then 
gressman's  prayers.  Religion  distracts  peopleii 
Jesus,  Doug  said,  and  allows  them  to 
Christ's  will  from  their  work  in  the  world 
"People  separate  it  out,"  he  warned  Tj 
'"Oh,  okay,  I  got  religion,  that's  private.'  A 
sus  doesn't  know  anything  about  building 
ways,  or  Social  Security.  We  gotta  take  Jes 
of  the  religious  wrapping 

"All  right,  how  do  we  do  that?"  Tiahrt  a' I 
"A  covenant,"  Doug  answered.  The  con*  | 
man  half-smiled,  as  it  caught  between  cont<  I 

! 


ill 


lis  ignorance  and  pretending  he  knew  what  i 
was  talking  about.  "Like  the  Mafia,"  Doug  k. 
tied.  "Look  at  the  strength  of  their  bond'  J 
made  a  fist  and  held  it  before  Tiahrt's  face, 
nodded,  squinting.  "See,  tor  them  it's  Ik  i 
Doug  said.  "For  us,  it's  Jesus. 

Coe  listed  other  men  who  had  change 
world  through  the  strength  of  the  covenant 
had  forged  with  their  "brothers":  "Look  at  H 
he  said.  "Lenin,  Ho  I  'hi  Minh,  Bin  Laden. 
Family,  of  course,  possessed  a  weapon  those  it- 
ers lacked:  the  "total  Jesus"  of  a  brotherhi 
Christ. 

"That's  what  you  get  with  a  i 
nant,"  said  G  >e.  "Jesus  plus  noth 


T 


the  Family,  Jesus  is  not  just  a  nan 
is  also  a  real  man.  "An  awesome  guy,"  a  F 
employee  named  Terry  told  the  brother.' 
breakfast  one  morning.  "He  excelled  in 


According  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  congressmt 
have  lived  there  include  Rep.  Mike  Doyle  (D. ,  Pa 
met  Rep.  Ed  Bryant  (R. ,  Tenn . ) ,  ana  former  Ref 
Elias  Baldacci  (D. .  Maine).  The  house's  eight  congri 
tenants  each  pay  $600  per  month  in  rent  for  use  of 
house  that  includes  nine  bathrooms  and  five  living' 
When  the  Times  asked  then-resident  Rep.  Bart ,' 
(D.,  Mich  J  about  the  property,  he  replied,  "We  sort  i 
talk  to  the  press  about  the  house." 
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He  was  a  great  teacher,  sure,  but  he 
a  real  guy's  guy.  He  would  have  made 
ent  athlete." 

ly  first  day  at  Ivanwald,  on  an  uneven 
hind  the  house,  I  learned  to  play  a  two- 
ant  of  basketball  called  "bump"  that  was 
1  to  sharpen  both  body  and  soul.  In  bump, 
compete  at  free  throws,  each  vying  to 
3wn  before  the  man  behind  him  sinks  his. 
j>  first  then  you're  out,  with  one  exception: 
et's  net  narrows  at  the  chute  so  that  the 
letimes  sticks,  at  which  point  another 
an  hurl  his  ball  up  from  beneath,  knock- 
t|  irst  ball  out.  In  this  event  everyone  cries 
mp,"  with  great  joy. 

:  began  it.  He  was  one  of  the  house's  lead- 
enty-four-year-old  North  Carolinian  with 
;  and  spiky  eyebrows  and  a  loud,  disarm- 
»h  that  made  him  sound  like  a  donkey, 
side  the  house,  waiting  for  a  phone  call, 
led  a  second-floor  window  and  called  to 
i  for  a  ball.  Gannon,  the  son  of  a  Texas 
worked  as  a  Senate  aide*;  he  had  blond 
d  a  chin  like  a  plow,  and  he  sang  in  a 
le  tossed  one  up,  which  Bengt  caught  and 
aed  toward  the  basket.  "Nice,"  Gannon 
I  as  the  ball  sank  through, 
wn  as  the  ball  bounced  off  the  rim,  Beau 
he  free-throw  line,  taking  his  shot.  Beau 
3od-natured  Atlantan  with  the  build  of  a 
;  as  a  bumper  he  was  second  only  to  Bengt. 
okay  if  you  bump  into  the  other  guys, 
annon  told  me  as  my  turn  approached, 
lea's  kinda  to  get  that  tension  building." 
of  me  Beau  bent  his  knees  to  take  anoth- 
The  moment  the  ball  rolled  off  his  fingers, 
,  also  from  Georgia,  jumped  up  and  hurled 
i  ball  over  Beau's  head.  As  he  returned  to 
lis  elbow  descended  on  Beau's  shoulder  like 
ner.  "Bump  that,"  he  said, 
lp  was  designed  to  bring  out  your  hostili- 
ne  Family  believes  that  you  can't  grow  in 
tiless  you  "face  your  anger,"  and  then  aban- 
When  hump  worked  right,  each  man  was 
ed  to  lose  himself,  forgetting  even  the  pre- 
)f  the  game.  Sometimes  you  wanted  to  get 
.1  in,  sometimes  you  wanted  to  knock  it  out. 
,  it  didn't  matter.  Your  hall,  his,  who  cared? 
wasn't  horseplay,  it  was  a  physicalized  the- 
It  was  to  basketball  what  the  New  Testa- 
s  to  the  Old:  stripped  down  to  one  simple 
:hat  always  ends  the  same.  Bump,  Jesus. 
,  Jesus. 

epped  to  the  line  and,  after  missing, 


ion  worked  for  Senator  Don  Nickles,  then  the 
■ranking  Republican.  The  man  who  oversaw 
Id  and  interviewed  us  for  admission  was  a  lawyer 
Steve  South,  who  formerly  had  been  Senator 
's  chief  counsel  and  was  still  a  close  associate. 


Jesus  -was  a  great  teacher, 
sure,  but  he  was  also  a  real 
guy's  guy.  he  would  have  made 
an  excellent  athlete" 


moved  in  for  a  layup.  Wayne  jumped  to  the 
line  and  shot.  "Dude!"  he  shouted.  1  looked  up. 
His  ball,  meant  to  hit  mine,  slammed  into  my 
forehead.  Bu-u-ump.'  the  boys  hollered.  They 
had  bumped  me  with  Christ. 

Bengt  bumped.  Beau  bumped.  Gannon 
bumped.  I  was  out  of  contention.  Gannon 
joined  me,  then 
Beau.  The  game 
was  down  to  Bengt 
and  Wayne.  When 
Wayne  threw  from 
behind  Bengt,  he 
hurled    the  ball 
with   such  force 
that  it  sent  Bengt 
chasing  his  ball 
into  the  neighbor- 
ing yard.  "Tenacious  Wayne!"  Gannon  roared. 
Wayne  scooped  up  his  own  ball,  leapt,  and 
slam-dunked  Bengt  out.  "That's  yo  motha!"  he 
hollered. 

Trotting  back  to  the  court,  Bengt  shook  his 
head.  "You  the  man,  Wayne,"  he  said.  "Just  keep 
it  calm."  Wayne  was  ready  to  burst. 

"Huddle  up  guys,"  said  Bengt.  We  formed  a 
circle,  arms  wrapped  around  shoulders.  "Okay," 
he  said.  "We're  gonna  pray  now.  Lord,  I  just  want 
to  thank  you  for  bringing  us  out  here  today  to 
have  fellowship  in  bump  and  for  blessing  this 
fine  day  with  a  visit  from  our  new  friend  Jeff. 
Lord,  we  thank  you  for  bringing  this  brother  to 
us  from  up  north,  because  we  know  he  can  learn 
to  bump,  and  just — love  you,  and  serve  you  and 
Lord,  let  us  all  just — Lord,  be  together 
in  your  name.  Amen." 


T 

Ml 


le  regimen  was  so  precise  it  was  relaxing:  no 
swearing,  no  drinking,  no  sex,  no  self.  Watch 
out  for  magazines  and  don't  waste  time  on  news- 
papers and  never  watch  TV.  Eat  meat,  study  the 
Gospels,  play  basketball:  God  loves  a  man  who 
can  sink  a  three-pointer.  Pray  to  be  broken.  O 
Heavenly  Father.  Dear  Jesus.  Help  me  be  hum- 
ble. Let  me  do  Your  will.  Every  morning  began 
with  a  prayer,  some  days  with  outsiders — Wednes- 
days led  by  a  former  Ivanwald  brother,  now  a 
businessman;  Thursdays  led  by  another  execu- 
tive who  used  tales  of  hifih  finance  to  illuminate 
our  le.ss<  ins  fri  >m  scripture,  which  he  supplemented 
with  xeroxed  midrash  from  Fortune  or  Fast  Com- 
pany; Fridays  with  the  women  oi  Potomac  Point. 
But  most  days  it  was  just  us  boys,  bleary-eyed, 
gulping  coffee  and  sugared  cereal  as  Ben^t  and  Jeff 
Connolly,  Bengt's  childhood  friend  and  our  oth- 
er house  leader,  laid  out  lines  of  Holy  Word  across 
the  table  like  strategy. 

The  dining  room  had  once  been  a  deck,  but  the 
boys  had  walled  it  in  and  roofed  it  over  and  un- 
rolled a  red  Persian  carpet,  transforming  the  r<  ><  >m 
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into  a  sort  ol  monastic  meeting  place,  with  two 
Ions  rabies  end  to  end,  tinged  by  a  dozen  chairs 
and  two  benches.  The  first  day  I  visited  Ivan- 
wald,  Bengl  cleared  a  space  for  me  at  the  head  of 
the  table  and  sat  to  my  right.  Beside  him,  Wayne 
slumped  in  bis  chair,  his  eyes  hidden  by  a  cow- 
boy hat.  Across  from  him  sat  Beau,  srill  wearing 
the  boxers  and  T-shirt  he'd  slept  in.  Bengl  alone 
looked  sharp,  his  hair  combed,  golf  shirt  tucked 
tightly  into  pleated  chinos. 

Bengt  told  Gannon  to  read  our  text  for  that 
morning,  Psalm  1  W:  '"O  Lord,  you  have  searched 
me  and  you  know  me.'"  The  very  first  line  made 
Bengt  smile;  this  was,  in  his  view,  an  awesome 
thing  for  God  to  have  done.  Bengt 's  manners 
and  naive  charm  preceded  him  in  every  en- 
counter. When  you  told  him  a  story  he  would  re- 
spond, "( ioll~y!"  just  ro  be  nice.  When  genuine- 
ly surprised  he  would  exclaim,  "Good  ni'ight!" 
Sometimes  it  was  bard  to  remember  that  he  was 
a  self -professed  revolutionary. 

1  le  asked  Gannon  to  keep  reading,  and  then 
leaned  back  and  listened. 

'"Where  can  I  go  from  your  Spirit .'  Where  can 
1  flee  from  your  presence.'  If  1  go  up  to  the  heav- 
ens, you  are  there;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  the  depths, 
you  are  there.'" 

Bengt  raised  a  hand.  "That's  great,  dude.  Let's 
talk  about  that."  The  room  fell  silent  as  Bengt 
stared  into  his  Bible,  running  his  ringer  up  and 
down  the  gilded  edge  of  the  page.  "Guys,"  he  said. 
"What — bow  does  thai  make  you  feel?" 

"Known,"  said  C  !annon,  almost  in  a  w  hisper. 

Bengl  nodded.  I  le  was  looking  for  something 
else,  but  he  didn't  know  where  it  was.  "What 

does  it  make  you 


think  of?' 


w. 


E  INSTITUTED  A  RULE:  EVERY 
MAN  MUST  WIPE  THE  TOILET  AFTER 
HE  PISSES,  NOT  FOR  CLEANLINESS 
BUT  TO  CRUSI 1  I  IIS  "INNER  REBEL" 


ud  Be; 


Bengt  stroked  his 
chin.  "Yeah  .  .  .  Let 
me  read  you  a  little- 
more."  I  le  read  in  a 
monotone,  acceler- 
ating as  he  went,  as  it 
he  could  persuade  us 
through  a  sheer  heap 
of  words.  "'For  you  created  my  inmost  being;  you 
knit  me  together  in  my  mother's  womb,'"  he  con- 
cluded. I  lis  lips  curled  into  a  halt  smile.  "Man!  I 
mean,  that's  intense,  right:'  'In  my  mother's 
womb'  Gild's  right  in  there  with  you."  lie 
grinned.  "It's  like,"  he  said,  "it's  like,  you  can'l 
run.  Doesn'l  matter  where  you  turn,  'cause  |esus 
is  gonna  be  there,  just  waiting  for  you." 

Beau's  eyes  cleared  and  Gannon  nodded. 
"Yeah,  brother,"  Bengl  said,  an  eyebrow  arched. 
"Jesus  is  smart.  I  le's  gonna  get  you." 

Gannon  shook  his  head.  "Oh,  he's  already 
got  me." 

"Me,  too,"  Beau  chimed,  and  then  each 


man  clasped  bis  hands  into  one  fist  a| 
pressed  it  against  his  forehead  or  his  chin 
prayed,  eyes  closed  and  Jesus 
over  his  skin. 


e  prayed  to  be  "nothing."  We  w 
there  to  "soften  our  hearts  to  authority." 
instituted  a  rule  that  every  man  must  wipe 
toilet  howl  after  he  pisses,  not  for  cleanlii 
but  to  crush  his  "inner  rebel."  Jeff  C.  did  so 
abstaining  from  "shady"  R-rated  movies,  1 
they  provoke  dreams  of  women.  He  was  bu| 
like  a  leprechaun,  with  curly,  dark  blond  h 
and  freckles  and  a  brilliant  smile.  The  Potom 
Point  girls  brought  him  cookies;  the  wives 
the  Family's  older  men  asked  him  to  visit.  Q 
night,  when  the  guys  went  on  a  swing-danci 
date  with  the  Potomac  Pointers,  more  worl 
women  flocked  to  Jeff  G,  begging  to  be  dipp> 
and  twirled.  The  feeling  was  not  mutual.  "I  j 
don't  like  girls  as  much  as  guys,"  he  told  : 
one  day  while  we  painted  a  new  coat  of  "G 
tysburg  Gray"  onto  Ivanwald.  He  was  speaki: 
not  ol  sex  or  of  romance  but  of  brotherhood, 
like" — he  paused,  his  brush  suspended  mi 
st  r<  ike — "competence . " 

1  le  ran  nearly  every  day,  often  alone,  do' 
by  the  Potomac.  On  the  basketball  court  ang 
sometimes  overcame  him:  "Shoot  the  hall!" 
would  snap  at  Rogelio,  a  shy  eighteen-year-o 
from  Paraguay,  one  of  several  international  brotl 
ers.  But  later  Jeff  O  would  turn  his  lapse  into 
lesson,  citing  scripture,  a  verse  we  were  to  me 
orizc  or  else  be  banished,  by  Jeff  C.  himself,  to 
night  in  the  basement.  Ephesians,  chapter  4,  ver 
es  26-27:  '"In  your  anger  do  not  sin':  Do  not  1 
the  sun  go  down  while  you  are  still  angry,  and  d 
not  give  the  devil  a  foothold." 

left  G.'s  pride  surfaced  in  unexpected  way: 
Once,  together  in  the  kitchen  after  lunch, 
mentioned  that  I'd  seen  the  soul  singet  Al  Gree 
live.  Jeff  C.  didn't  answer.  Instead  he  disap 
peared,  reemerged  with  a  Green  CD,  and  set  i 
in  the  boom  box.  He  pressed  PLAY,  and  cracke> 
his  knuckles  and  his  neck  hones.  His  hands  hallei 
into  fists,  his  eyes  widened,  and  his  torso  becam 
a  jumping  bean  as  his  chest  popped  out  on  th 
downbeat.  1  le  heard  me  laughing,  applauding,  bini 
he  didn't  stop.  He  started  singing  along  with  thtl  ] 
Reverend.  He  grabbed  his  crotch  and  wrencheel 
his  shirt  up  and  ran  his  hand  over  his  stomach  J 
Then  he  froze  and  dropped  back  to  his  ordinary! 
voice  as  if  narrating. 

"I  used  to  work  in  this  pizza  parlor,"  he  said.  "It 
was,  like,  a  buncha  ...  I  dunno,  junkies.  Heroin."  V 
He  grinned.  "But  man,  they  loved  Al  Green.  We 
had  a  poster  of  him.  He  was,  he  was  .  .  .  man 
Shirtless,  leather  pants.  Low  leather  pants."  Jeff 
C.  tugged  his  waistband  down.  "Hips  cocked, 
lie  shook  his  head  and  howled.  Moonwalking 
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■iy,  he  snapped  his  knees  together,  his  feet 

I  sad  wide,  his  hands  in  the  air,  testifying. 

||  eff  C.  figured  I  had  a  thing  against  South - 

■  ers.  Once,  he  asked  if  I  thought  the  South  was 

■  cist."  I  got  it,  I  tried  to  tell  him,  I  knew  the 
Birth  was  just  as  bad,  but  he  wouldn't  listen.  He 
wd  me  I  could  call  him  a  redneck  or  a  hillbilly 
Iiever  called  him  either),  but  the  tmth  was  that 

■  was  "blacker"  than  me.  He  told  me  of  his 
fcp  love  for  black  gospel  churches.  Loving  black 
I ople,  he  told  me,  made  him  a  better  follower 

■  Christ.  "Remember  that  story  Cal  Thomas 
lid?"  he  asked.  Thomas,  a  syndicated  colum- 
lit,  had  recently  stopped  by  Ivanwald  for  a  mix- 
Iwith  young  congressional  staffers.  He  had  re- 
lied his  audience  with  stories  about  tweaking  his 
lieral  colleagues,  in  particular  about  when  he 

d  addressed  a  conference  of  nonbelievers  by 
iking  if  anyone  knew  where  to  buy  a  good  "ne- 
o."  Jeff  C.  thought  it  was  hilarious  but  also 
ofound.  What  Thomas  had  meant,  he  told  me, 
as  that  absent  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
there  was  no  reason  for  the  strong 

1^      not  to  enslave  the  weak, 
wo  weeks  into  my  stay,  David  Coe,  Doug's 
Ln  and  the  presumptive  heir  to  leadership  of 
ke  Family,  dropped  by  the  house.  My  brothers 
[id  I  assembled  in  the  living  room,  where 
'avid  had  draped  his  tall  frame  over  a  bur- 
tndy  leather  recliner  like  a  frat  boy,  one  leg 
anging  over  a  padded  arm. 
"You  guys,"  David  said,  "are  here  to  learn  how 
)  rule  the  world."  He  was  in  his  late  forties,  with 
ark,  gray-flecked  hair,  an  olive  complexion,  and 
;eth  like  a  slab  of  white  marble.  We  sat  around 
im  in  a  rough  circle,  on  couches  and  chairs,  as 
ae  afternoon  light  slanted  through  the  wooden 
linds  onto  walls  adorned  with  foxhunting  lith- 
graphs  and  a  giant  tapestry  of  the  Last  Supper, 
lafael,  a  wealthy  Ecuadoran  who'd  been  a  college 
Dccer  star  before  coming  to  Ivanwald,  had  a  hard 
ime  with  English,  and  he  didn't  understand  what 
)avid  had  said.  So  he  stared,  lips  parted  in  puz- 
lement.  David  seemed  to  like  that.  He  stared 
ack,  holding  Raf's  gaze  like  it  was  a  pretty  thing 
.e'd  found  on  the  ground.  "You  have  very  in- 
snse  eyes,"  David  said. 
"Thank  you,"  Raf  mumbled. 
"Hey,"  David  said,  "let's  talk  about  the  Old 
estament.  Who  would  you  say  are  its  good  guys?" 
"David,"  Beau  volunteered. 
"King  David,"  David  Coe  said.  "That's  a  good 
ne.  David.  Hey.  What  would  you  say  made  King 
)avid  a  good  guy?"  He  was  giggling,  not  from 
Lervousness  but  from  barely  containable  delight. 
"Faith?"  Beau  said.  "His  faith  was  so  strong?" 
"Yeah."  David  nodded  as  if  he  hadn't  heard 
hat  before.  "Hey,  you  know  what's  interesting 
bout  King  David?"  From  the  blank  stares  of  the 


others  I  could  see  that  they  did  not.  Many  didn't 
even  carry  a  Hebrew  Bible,  preferring  a  slim  vol- 
ume of  just  the  New  Testament  Gospels  and  Epis- 
tles and,  from  the  Old,  Psalms.  Others  had  the 
whole  book,  but  the  gold  gilt  on  the  pages  of  the 
first  two  thirds  remained  undisturbed.  "King 
David,"  David  Coe  went  on,  "liked  to  do  really, 
really  bad  things."  He  chuckled.  "Here's  this  guy 
who  slept  with  another  man's  wife — Bathsheba, 
right? — and  then  basically  murders  her  husband. 
And  this  guy  is  one  of  our  heroes."  David  shook 


his  head.  "I  mean,  Jiminy  Christmas,  God  likes 
this  guy!  What,"  he  said,  "is  that  all  about?" 

The  answer,  we  discovered,  was  that  King 
David  had  been  "chosen."  To  illustrate  this  point 
David  Coe  turned  to  Beau.  "Beau,  let's  say  I  hear 
you  raped  three  little  girls.  And  now  here  you  are 
at  Ivanwald.  What  would  I  think  of  you,  Beau?" 

Beau  shrank  into  the  cushions.  "Probably  that 
I'm  pretty  bad?" 

"No,  Beau.  I  wouldn't.  Because  I'm  not  here 
to  judge  you.  That's  not  my  job.  I'm  here  for 
only  one  thing." 

"Jesus?"  Beau  said.  David  smiled  and  winked. 

He  walked  to  the  National  Geographic  map  of 
the  world  mounted  on  the  wall.  "You  guys  know 
about  Genghis  Khan?"  he  asked.  "Genghis  was  a 
man  with  a  vision.  He  conquered" — David  stood 
on  the  couch  under  the  map,  tracing,  with  his 
hand,  I), ill  the  northern  hemisphere  "nearly 
everything.  He  devastated  nearly  everything.  His 
enemies?  He  beheaded  them."  David  swiped  a 
finger  across  his  throat.  "Dop,  dop,  dop,  dop." 

David  explained  that  when  Genghis  entered  a 
defeated  city  he  would  call  in  the  local  headman 
and  have  him  stuffed  into  a  crate.  Over  the  crate 
would  be  spread  a  tablecloth,  and  on  the  table- 
cloth would  be  spread  a  wonderful  meal.  "And 
then,  while  the  man  suffocated,  C  ienghis  ate,  and 
he  didn't  even  hear  the  man's  screams."  David  still 
stood  on  the  couch,  a  finger  in  the  air.  "Do  you 
know  what  that  means?"  He  was  thinking  of 
Christ's  parable  ol  the  wineskins.  "You  can't 
pour  new  into  old,"  David  said,  returning  to  his 
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chair.  "We  elect  our  leaders.  Jesus  elects  his." 

I  le  reached  over  and  squeezed  the  arm  of  a 
brother.  "Isn't  that  great?"  David  said.  "That's  the 
way  everything  in  life  happens.  It  you're  a  per- 
son know  n  to  be  around  Jesus,  you  can  go  and  do 
anything.  And  that's  who  you  guys  are.  When 
you  leave  here,  you're  not  only  going  to  know  the 
value  of  Jesus,  you're  going  to  know  the  people 
who  rule  the  world.  It's  about  vision.  'Get  your 
vision  straight,  then  relate.'  Talk  to  the  people 
who  rule  the  world,  and  help  them  obey.  Obey 
Him.  If  I  obey  I  lim  myself,  I  help  others  do  the 
same.  You  know  why?  Because  1  become  a  warn- 
ing. We  become  .1  warning.  We  warn  everybody 
that  the  future  king  is  coming.  Not  just  of  this 
country  or  that,  but  of  the  world."  Then  he 
pointed  at  the  map,  toward  the  Khan's 
vast,  reclaimable  empire. 


Q 


"ne  night  1  asked  Josh,  a  brother  from  At- 
lanta who  was  hoping  to  do  mission  work  over- 
seas, it  I  could  look  at  some  materials  the  Fami- 
ly had  given  him.  "Man,  I'd  love  to  share  them 
with  you,"  he  said,  and  retrieved  from  his  bureau 
drawer  two  folders  full  of  documents.  While  my 
brothers  slept,  I  sat  at  the  end  of  our  long,  oak  din- 
ing table  and  copied  them  into  my  notebook. 

In  a  document  entitled  "Our  Common  Agree- 
ment as  a  Core  Croup,"  members  of  the  Family 
are  instructed  to  form  a  "core  group,"  or  a  "cell," 


which  is  defined  as  "a  publicly  invisible  but  pri- 
vately identifiable  group  of  companions.''  A  doc- 
ument called  "Thoughts  on  a  Core  Group"  ex- 
plains that  "( 'ommunists  use  cells  as  their  basic 
structure.  The  mafia  operates  like  this,  and  the  ba- 
sic unit  of  the  Marine  Corps  is  the  tour  man 
squad.  Hitler,  Lenin,  and  many  others  under- 
stood the  power  of  a  small  core  of  people." 

Another  document,  "Thoughts  and  Princi- 
ples of  the  Family,"  sets  forth  political  guide- 
lines, such  as 

21.  We  recognize  the  place  and  responsibility  of 
national  scmlar  leaders  in  the  work  of  advancing 
I  lis  kmijilc  im. 


2^.  To  the  world  in  general  we  will  say  that  we 
"in  Christ"  rathei  than  "Christian" — "ChristiJ 
having  become  a  political  term  in  most  of  the  \ 
and  in  the  United  States  a  meaningless  term. 

24  We  desire  to  see  a  leadership  led  by  Cod — le| 
ers  of  all  levels  of  society  who  direct  projects  asl 
are  led  by  the  spirit. 

and  self-examination  questions: 

4.  Do  1  give  only  verbal  assent  to  the  policies;| 
the  family  or  am  1  a  partner  in  seeking  the  mindl 
the  Lord' 

7.  Do  I  agree  with  and  practice  the  financial  prece| 
of  the  family?* 

1 Am  I  willing  to  work  without  human  recognitic 

When  the  group  is  ready,  "Thoughts  on  a  O 
Group"  explains,  it  can  set  to  work: 

After  being  together  tor  a  w  hile,  in  this  closer 
lationship,  God  will  give  you  more  insight  intoyc 
own  geographical  area  and  your  sphere  of  infl| 
ence — make  your  opportunities  a  matter  of  prayt 
. .  .The  primary  purpose  of  a  core  group  is  not  to 
come  an  "action  group,"  but  an  invisible  "helievi 
group."  However,  activity  normally  grows  out 
agreements  reached  in  faith  and  in  prayer  around 
person  of  Jesus  Christ. 


I 


Long-term  goals  were  best  summarized  in 
document  called  "Youth  Corps  Vision."  AnotH 
er  Family  project,  Youth  Corps  distributes  pleaJ 
ant  brochures  featuring  endorsements  from  pe 
litical  leaders — among  them  Tsutomu  Hata, 
former  prime  minister  of  Japan,  former  secreta 
of  state  James  Baker,  and  Yoweri  Museveni,  pre 
ident  of  Uganda — and  full  ot  enthusiastic  rhetori 
about  helping  young  people  to  learn  the  pnnci 
pies  of  leadership.  The  word  "Jesus"  is  unme 
tH med  in  the  brochure. 

But  "Youth  Corps  Vision,"  which  is  intendei 
only  tor  members  of  the  Family  ("it's  kinda  secret,' 
Josh  cautioned  me),  is  more  direct. 

The  Vision  is  to  mobilize  thousands  of  young  peopli 
world  wide — committed  to  principle  precepts,  am 
person  of  Jesus  Christ.  . . . 

A  group  of  highly  dedicated  individuals  who  an 
united  together  having  a  total  commitment  to  usdP 
their  lives  to  daily  seek  to  mature  into  people  whi'| 
talk  like  Jesus,  act  like  Jesus,  think  like  Jesus.  Thi 
group  will  have  the  responsibility  to: 
— see  that  the  commitment  and  action  is  mai 
tained  to  the  overall  vision; 

— see  that  the  finest  and  Lest  invisible  organization 
is  developed  and  maintained  at  all  levels  of  the  work 
— even  though  the  structure  is  hidden,  see  that  the 
family  atmosphere  is  maintained,  so  that  all  people! 
can  feel  a  part  of  the  family. 


IfoniK 
liiitua 


:  The  Family's  "financial  precepts"  apparently  amount  to 
the  practice  of  soliciting  junds  only  privately,  and  often 
indirectly.  This  may  also  refer  to  what  some  members 
call  "biblical  capitalism,"  the  belief  that  God's  economics 
arc  laisseZ'faire . 


juvnother  document — "Regional  Reports,  Jan- 
m>  3,  2002" — lists  some  of  the  nations  where 
Hith  Corps  programs  are  already  in  operation: 
|j;sia,  Ukraine,  Romania,  India,  Pakistan,  Ugan- 
■-Nepal,  Bhutan,  Ecuador,  Honduras,  Peru. 
With  Corps  is,  in  many  respects,  a  more  aggres- 
I  :  version  of  Young  Life,  a  better-known  network 
■Christian  youth  groups  that  entice  teenagers 
|  h  parties  and  sports,  and  only  later  work  Jesus 
|o  the  equation.  Most  of  my  American  broth- 
1  at  Ivanwald  had  been  among  Young  Life's 
■  e,  and  many  had  returned  to  Young  Life  dur- 
I;  their  college  summers  to  work  as  counselors, 
luth  Corps,  whose  programs  are  often  centered 
l«und  Ivanwald-style  houses,  prepares  the  best  of 
I  recruits  for  positions  of  power  in  business  and 
l/ernment  abroad.  The  goal:  "Two  hundred  na- 
Inal  and  international  world  leaders  bound 
together  relationally  by  a  mutual 
love  for  God  and  the  family." 
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etween  1984  and  1992  the  Fellowship 
I  undation  consigned  592  boxes — decades  of 
[e  Family's  letters,  sermons,  minutes,  Christmas 
rds,  travel  itineraries,  and  lists  of  members — 
an  archive  at  the  Billy  Graham  Center  of 
i'heaton  College  in  Illinois.  Until  I  visited  last 
11,  the  archive  had  gone  largely  unexamined. 
[The  Family  was  founded  in  April  1935  by 
braham  Vereide,  a  Norwegian  immigrant  who 
ade  his  living  as  a  traveling  preacher.  One 
ght,  while  lying  in  bed  fretting  about  socialists, 
/obhlies,  and  a  Swedish  Communist  who,  he  was 
ire,  planned  to  bring  Seattle  under  the  control 
'  Moscow,  Vereide  received  a  visitation:  a  voice, 
id  a  light  in  the  dark,  bright  and  blinding.  The 
ext  day  he  met  a  friend,  a  wealthy  businessman 
ad  former  major,  and  the  two  men  agreed  upon 
spiritual  plan.  They  enlisted  nineteen  business 
xecutives  in  a  weekly  breakfast  meeting  and  to- 
ether  they  prayed,  convinced  that  Jesus  alone 
ould  redeem  Seattle  and  crush  the  radical  unit  >ns. 
Trey  wanted  to  give  Jesus  a  vessel,  and  so  they 
sked  God  to  raise  up  ;i  leader.  ( )ne  ol  their  nuni- 
er,  a  city  councilman  named  Arthur  Langlie, 
food  and  said,  "1  am  ready  to  lei  God  use  me." 
.anglie  was  made  first  mayor  and  later  governor, 
acked  in  both  campaigns  by  money  and  muscle 
torn  his  prayer-breakfast  friends,  whose  number 
ad  rapidly  multiplied.1  Vereide  and  bis  new 
f others  spread  out  across  the  Northwest  in  chauf- 


As  Vereide  recounted  in  a  196/  biography,  Modern 
'iking,  one  union  boss  joined  the  group,  proclaiming 
\at  the  Irrayer  movement  would  make  unions  obsolete, 
le  said,  "7  got  down  on  my  knees  and  asked  God  to 
rrgive  me  .  .  .  jor  I  have  been  a  disturbing  factor  and  a 
lorn  in  Your  flesh.'"  A  "rugged  capitalist  who  had  been 
le  chairman  of  the  employers'  committee  in  the  big 
:rike"  put  his  left  hand  on  the  labor  leader's  shouldei 
nd  said,  '"jimmy,  on  this  basis  we  go  on  together.'" 


There  were  already  enougi  i 
men  ministering  to  the  down- 
and-out;  vereide  called  i  iis 
flock  the  "up-and-out" 


feured  vehicles  (a  $20,000  Dusenburg  carried 
brothers  on  one  mission,  he  boasted).  "Men," 
wrote  Vereide,  "thus  quickened."  Prayer  breakfast 
groups  were  formed  in  dozens  of  cities,  from  San 
Francisco  to  Philadelphia.  There  were  already 
enough  men  ministering  to  the  down-and-out, 
Vereide  had  decided;  his  mission  field  would  be 
men  with  the  means  to  seize  the  world  for  God. 
Vereide  called  his  potential  flock  of  the  rich  and 
powerful,  t  hose  in 
need  only  of  the 
"real"  Jesus,  the  "up- 
and-out." 

Vereide  arrived  in 
Washington,  D.O, 
on  September  6, 
1941,  as  the  guest  of 
a  man  referred  to 
only  as  "Colonel 
Brindley."  "Here  I 

am  finally,"  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  Mattie,  who  re- 
mained in  Seattle.  "In  a  day  or  two — many  will 
know  that  I  am  in  town  and  by  God's  grace  if  will 
hum."  Within  weeks  he  had  held  his  first  D.O 
prayer  meeting,  attended  by  more  than  a  hundred 
congressmen.  By  1943,  now  living  in  a  suite  at 
Colonel  Brindley 's  University  Club,  Vereide  was 
an  insider.  "My  what  a  full  and  busy  day!"  he 
wrote  to  Mattie  on  January  22. 

The  Vice  President  brought  me  to  the  Capitol  and 
counseled  with  me  regarding  the  programs  and 
plans,  and  then  introduced  me  to  Senator  [Ralph 
Owen]  Brewster,  who  in  turn  to  Senator  [Harold 
Hitz)  Burton — then  planned  further  the  program 
[of  a  prayer  breakfast]  and  enlisted  their  cooperation. 
Then  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  visits  with  some  of 
them  .  .  .  then  hack  to  the  Senate,  House.  .  .  .  The 
hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me.  He  is  leading. 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  nearly  a  third  of  U.S.  sen- 
ators attended  one  of  his  weekly  prayer  meetings. 

In  1944,  Vereide  had  foreseen  what  he  called 
"the  new  world  order."  "Upon  the  termination  of 
the  war  there  will  he  many  men  available  to  car- 
ry on,"  Vereide  wrote  in  a  letter  to  his  wife.  "Now 
the  ground-work  must  be  laid  and  our  leadership 
brought  to  face  God  in  humility,  prayer  and  obe- 
dience." Lie  began  organizing  prayer  meetings 
for  delegates  to  the  United  Nations,  at  which  he 
would  instruct  them  in  Cod's  plan  for  rebuilding 
from  the  wreckage  ol  the  war.  Donald  Stone,  a 
high-ranking  administrator  of  the  Marshall  Plan, 
joined  the  directorship  of  Vereide's  organizat  ion. 
In  an  undated  letter,  he  wrote  Vereide  thai  he 
would  "soon  begin  a  tour  around  the  world  (or  the 
[Marshall  Plan],  combining  with  this  a  spiritual 
mission."  In  1946,  Vereide,  loo,  toured  the  world, 
traveling  with  letters  of  introduce  ion  from  a  half 
dozen  senators  and  representatives,  and  from  Paul 
( i.  I  loffman,  the  director  of  the  Marshall  Plan.  I  le 
traveled  also  with  a  mandate  from  ( ieneral  John 
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in  1955,  senator  irank 
(  :arlson  de(  iaredi  i  ii  family's 

MISSION  TO  BE  A  "WORLDWIDE 
SPIR1 II IAL  OFFENSIVE" 


I  lildring,  assistant  h(  reiary  of  si;iif,  to  oversee  lite 
creation  of  .1  lisi  ol  good  ( iermans  ol  "the  pre- 
Ju  table  ivpe"  (m.iiiy  1  >l  whom,  Vereide  believed, 
were  being  held  lot  having  "the  faintest  connec- 
tion" with  the  Nazi  regime),  who  could  he  released 
In >in  prison  "to  be  used,  a(  cording  to  their  abil- 
ity in  the  tremendous  task  of  reconstruction." 
Vereide  mel  with  |ewish  survivors  and  listened  to 
theit  stories,  hut  he  nevertheless  considered  ex- 
Nazis  well  suited  lor  the  demands  of  "strong" 
gt ivernmeni ,  so  long  as  t hey  were  willing  to  wor- 
ship (  Ihrisl  as  1  hey  had  I  lit ler. 

In  I^SS,  Senator  Frank  C  larlson,  a  close  adviser 
to  Eisenhower  and 
an  even  closer  asso- 
<.  1. He  of  Vereide's, 
c<  invened  a  meet  ing 
at  which  he  declared 
tin-  Family's  mission 

to  he  a  "worldwide 

spiritual  offensive," 
in  which  common 
cause  would  he  made 
wilh  anyone  op- 
posed to  the  Soviel  I  Inion.  I  hai  same  year,  the 
Family  financed  an  anti-(  )ommunisl  propaganda 
film,  Militant  Liberty,  lor  use  by  the  Defense  IV- 
partmenl  in  influencing  opinion  abroad.  My  the 
Kennedy  era,  the  spiritual  offensive  had  fronts  on 
every  continent  hut  Antarctica  (which  Family 
missionaries  would  not  visit  until  the  1980s).  In 
I  W>l ,  Emperor  I  laile  Selassie  oi  Ethiopia  deeded 
the  Family  a  prime  panel  in  downtown  Addis 
Ababa  to  serve  as  an  Aim  an  headquarters,  and 
by  then  the  Family  also  had  powerful  friends  in 
South  Africa,  Nigeria,  and  Kenya.  Back  home, 
Senator  Strom  rhurmond  prepared  several  re- 
ports for  Vereide  concerning  the  Senate's  delib- 
erations. Former  president  Eisenhower,  DougCoe 
would  later  c  laim  at  a  private  meet  ing  ol  politi- 
cians, once  pledged  secret  operatives  to  aid  the 
Family's  operations,  liven  in  Franco's  Spain, 
Vereide  once  boasted  at  a  prayer  breakfast  in 
l%5,  "there  are  secret  cells  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  |aiul|  the  Standard  Oil  office  [that 
allow  us|  lo  move  practically  anywhere." 

By  the  late  sixties,  Vereide's  speeches  to  lo- 
cal prayer  breakfast  groups  had  become  minor 
news  events,  and  Family  members'  travels  on 
hchall  ol  (.  Ihrisi  had  attracted  growing  press  at- 
tention. Vereide  began  to  worry  that  the 
movement  he  had  spent  his  life  building  might 
become  just  another  political  party.  In  1966,  a 
lew  years  before  he  was  "promoted"  to  heaven 
at  age  eighty  lour,  Vereide  wrote  a  letter  de- 
claring it  time  to  "submerge  the  institutional 
image  of  [the  Family|."  No  longer  would  the 
Family  recruit  its  powerful  members  in  public, 
nor  recruit  so  many.  "1  here  has  always  been 
one  man,"  wrote  Vereide,  "or  a  small  core  who 


have  (.aught  the  vision  for  their  country 
become  aware  ol  what  a  'leadership  led  by  Gl 
could  mean  spiritually  to  the  nation  and  to 
world. .  .  It  is  these-  men,  handed  together, 

tan  accomplish  the  vision  God  g; 
f  ■         me  years  ago 


I 


.wo  weeks  into  my  stay,  Bengt  announ 
to  the  brothers  thai  he  was  applying  to  grai 
ate  school,  lie-  had  chosen  a  university  c 
enough  to  commute  from  the  house,  wi 
classics  program  he  hoped  would  complefl 
(maybe  even  renew,  he  told  me  privately) 
relationship  with  Ohrist.  After  dinner  ev 
night  he  would  disappear  into  the  little  off 
beside  his  upstairs  bunk  room  to  compose 
statement  of  purpose  on  the  house's  one  wo 
in^  computer. 

Knowing  I  was  a  writer,  he  eventually  g; 
me  the  essay  to  read.  We  sat  down  in  Iv 
wald's  "office,"  a  room  barely  big  enough 
the  two  of  us.  We  crossed  our  legs  in  oppos 
direc  1  ions  so  as  not  to  knock  knees. 

My  formal  education  has  been  a  progressi 
from  confusion  and  despair  to  hope,  the  essay 
gan.  Its  story  hewed  to  the  familiar  fundamjl 
talis!  routine  of  lost  and  found:  every  man  a 
woman  a  sinner,  fallen  hut  nonetheless  r 
deemed.  And  yel  Bengt's  sins  wen  not  oi  t 
flesh  but  of  the  mind.  In  college  he  had  ahl 
doned  his  boyhood  ambition  of  becoming 
doctor  to  study  philosophy:  Nietzsch 
Kierkegaard,  Hegel.  Raised  in  the  faith,  h 
ideas  about  God  crumbled  he-lore  the  disc 

plined  rage  oi  the  philosophers.  "I  cut  and  ran 
he  told  me.  To  Africa,  where  by  day  he  work' 
on  ships  and  in  clinics,  and  by  night  read  I  )o 
toevsky  and  the  Bible,  its  darkest  and  mosi  sc | 
ductive  passages:  Lamentations,  Job,  the  So: 
of  Songs.  These  authors  were  alike,  his  essay  o 
served:  They  wrote  about  [suffering]  like  a  co 
panion. 

I  looked  up.  "A  double,"  I  said,  rcmcnibc 
1  )ostoevsky's  alter  egos. 

Bengt  nodded.  "You  know  how  you  1  an  Stat 
at  something  for  a  long  time  and  not  see  it  th 
way  il  really  is:  That's  what  scripture  had  bee 
to  me."  Through  Dostoevsky  he  began  to  se 
the  Old  Testament  for  what  it  is:  relentless  ii 
its  honor,  Us  God  a  fire,  a  whirlwind,  a  "beai 
lying  in  wait,"  "a  lion  in  secret  places."  Evet 
worse  is  its  Man:  a  rapist,  a  murderer 
wretched  thief,  a  look 

"Bui ,"  said  Bengt,  "that's  not  how  it  ends. 

Bengl  meant  Jesus.  I  thought  ol  the  end  ol  Tlu 
Brothers  Karamazov:  the  saintly  Alyosha,  leadini 
a  pack  ol  boys  away  from  a  funeral  to  least  01 
pancakes,  everyone  c  lapping  hands  and  pro- 
claiming eternal  brotherhood.  In  Africa,  Bengl 
had  seen  people  who  were  diseased,  starving 


: 
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Bped  by  war,  but  who  seemed  nonetheless  to 
■:rience  joy.  Bengt  recalled  listening  to  a  group 

■  arving  men  play  the  drums.  "Doubt,"  he  said, 
■ust  a  prelude  to  joy." 

.  j  had  heard  this  before  from  mainstream  Chris- 

■  s,  but  I  suspected  Bengt  meant  it  differently. 
Pine  in  Dostoevsky's  The  Possessed  reminded 

■  of  him:  when  the  conservative  nationalist 

■  tov  asks  Stavrogin,  the  cold-hearted  radical, 
■asn't  it  you  who  said  that  even  if  it  was  proved 
M'ou  mathematically  that  the  Truth  was  outside 
prist,  you  would  prefer  to  remain  with  Christ  out- 
I'  the  Truth?"  Stavrogin,  who  refuses  to  be  cor- 
led,  denies  it. 

■  Exactly,"  Bengt  said.  In  Africa  he  had  seen 
I  trappings  of  Christianity  fall  away.  All  that 
Iiained  was  Christ.  "You  can't  argue  with  ab- 
late power." 

I,  put  the  essay  down.  Bengt  nudged  it  back 
l:o  my  hands.  "I  want  to  know  what  you 
Ink  of  my  ending." 

I  As  I  have  read  more  about  Jesus,  it  ran,  I  have 
o  been  intrigued  by  his  style  of  interaction  with 
■er  people.  He  was  fascinated  in  particular  by 
encounter  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  chapter  1, 
:se  35-39,  in  which  Jesus  asks  two  men  why 
;y  are  following  him.  In  turn,  the  men  ask 
lere  Jesus  is  staying,  to  which  he  replies, 
'ome  and  see."  I  am  not  sure  how  Jesus  asks  the 
estion,  Bengt  had  concluded,  but  from  the  re- 
ynse,  it  seems  like  he  is  asking,  "What  do  you 
sire?" 

"That's  what  it's  about,"  Bengt  said.  "De- 
re."  He  shifted  in  his  chair.  "Think  about  it: 
That  do  you  desire?'" 

"God?" 

"Yes." 

"That's  the  answer?"  I  asked. 

"He's  the  question,"  Bengt  retorted,  half-smil- 
lg,  satisfied  with  his  inversion  by  which  doubt 
ecame  the  essence  of  a  dogma.  God  was  just 
hat  Bengt  desired  Him  to  be,  even  as  Bengt 
■as,  in  the  face  of  God,  "nothing."  Not  for  aes- 
letics  alone,  I  realized,  did  Bengt  and  the  Fami- 
r  reject  the  label  "Christian."  Their  faith  and 
ieir  practice  seemed  closer  to  a  perverted  sort 
f  Buddhism,  their  God  outside  "the  truth," 
ieir  Christ  everywhere  and  nowhere  at  once, 
lis  commands  phrased  as  questions,  His  will  as 
mple  to  divine  as  one's  own  desires.  And  what 
le  Family  desired,  from  Abraham  Vereide  to 
'oug  Coe  to  Bengt,  was  power,  worldly  power, 
with  which  Christ's  kingdom  can  be 

>~r~  built,  cell  by  cell. 
"  ot  long  after  our  conversation,  Bengt 
ut  a  bucket  beside  the  toilet  in  the  downstairs 
unk  room.  From  now  on,  he  announced,  all 
ersonal  items  left  in  the  living  room  would  go 
ito  the  bucket.  "If  you're  missing  anything, 


guys,"  Bengt  said  over  dinner,  "look  in  the 
bucket." 

I  looked  in  the  bucket.  Here's  what  I  found: 
One  pair  of  flip-flops.  One  pocket-sized  edition 
of  the  sayings  of  Jesus.  One  Frisbee.  One  copy 
of  Executive  Orders,  by  Tom  Clancy,  hardcov- 
er. One  brown-leather  Bible,  well  worn,  beauti- 
fully printed  on  onion  skin,  given  to  Bengt 
Carlson  by  Palmer  Carlson.  One  pair  of  dirty 
underwear. 

When  I  picked  up  the  Bible  the  pages 
flipped  open  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  my 
eyes  fell  on  a  single  underlined  phrase,  chap- 
ter 15,  verse  3:  "You  are  already 


henever  a  sufficiently  large  crop  of 
God's  soldiers  was  bunked  up  at  Ivanwald, 
Doug  Coe  made  a  point  of  stopping  by  for  din- 
ner. Doug  was,  in  spirit,  Christ's  closest  disci- 
ple, the  master  bumper;  the  brothers  viewed  his 
visit  as  far  more  important  than  that  of  any 
senator  or  prime  minister.  The  night  he  joined 
us  he  wore  a  crisply  pressed  golf  shirt  and  dark 
slacks,  and  his  skin  was  well  tanned.  He 
brought  a  guest  with  him,  an  Albanian  politi- 
cian whose  pale  face  and  ill-fitting  gray  suit 
made  Doug  seem  all  the  more  radiant.  In  his 


early  seventies,  Doug  could  have  passed  for 
fifty:  his  hair  was  dark,  his  cheeks  taut.  His 
smile  was  like  a  lantern. 

"Where,"  Doug  asked  Rogelio,  "are  you 
from,  in  Paraguay?" 

"Asuncion,"  he  said. 

Doug  smiled.  "I've  visited  there  many 
times."  He  chewed  for  a  while.  "Asuncion.  A 
Latin  leader  was  assassinated  there  twenty 
years  ago.  A  Nicaraguan.  Does  anybody  know 
who  it  was?" 

I  waited  for  someone  to  speak,  hut  no  one 
did.  "Somoza,"  I  said.  The  dictator  overthrown 
by  the  Sandinistas. 

"Somoza,"  Doug  said,  his  eyes  sweeping  back 
to  me.  "An  interesting  man." 


Doug  stared.  I  stared  back.  "1  liked  to  visit 
him,"  Doug  said.  "A  very  had  man,  behind  his 
machine  guns."  He  smiled  like  he  was  going  to 
laugh,  but  instead  he  moved  bis  fork  to  his 
mouth.  "And  yet,"  he  said,  a  bite  poised  at  the 
tip  of  his  tongue,  "he  had  a  heart  for  the  poor." 
Doug  stared.  1  stared  hack. 

"Do  you  ever  think  about  prayer?"  he  asked. 
But  the  question  wasn't  tor  me.  It  wasn't  tor 
anyone.  Doug  was  preparing  a  parable. 

There  was  a  man  he  knew,  he  said,  who 
didn't  really  believe  in  prayer.  So  Doug  made 
him  a  bet.  It  this  man  would  choose  something 
and  pray  tor  it  tor  torty-five  days,  every  day,  he 
wagered  God  would  make  it  so.  It  didn't  matter 
whether  the  man  believed.  It  wouldn't  have 
mattered  whether  he  was  a  Christian.  All  that 
mattered  was  the  tact  ot  prayer.  Every  day. 
Forty-five  days.  He  couldn't  lose,  Doug  told  the 
man.  If  Jesus  didn't  answer  his  prayers,  Doug 
would  pay  him  $500. 

"What  should  1  pray  tor.7"  the  man  asked. 

"What  do  you  think  God  would  like  you  to 
pray  for?"  Doug  asked  him. 

"1  don't  know,"  said  the  man.  "How  about 
Africa?" 

"Good,"  said  Doug.  "Pick  a  country." 

"Uganda,"  the  man  said,  because  it  was  the 
only  one  he  could  remember. 

"Fine,"  Doug  told  him.  "Every  day,  tor  torty- 
five  days,  pray  for  Uganda.  God  please  help 
Uganda.  God  please  help  Uganda." 

On  the  thirty-second  day,  Doug  told  us,  this 
man  met  a  woman  from  Uganda.  She  worked 
with  orphans.  Come  visit,  she  told  the  man, 
and  so  he  did,  that  very  weekend.  And  when 
he  came  home,  he  raised  a  million  dollars  in 
donated  medicine  tor  the  orphans.  "So  you 
see,"  Doug  told  him,  "God  answered  your 
prayers.  You  owe  me  $500." 

There  was  more.  After  the  man  had  returned 
to  the  United  States,  the  president  of  Uganda 
called  the  man  at  bis  home  and  said,  "1  am 
making  a  new  government.  Will  you  help  me 
make  some  decisions?" 

"So,"  Doug  told  us,  "my  friend  said  to  the 
president,  'Why  don't  you  come  and  pray  with 
me  in  America?  1  have  a  good  group  of 
friends — senators,  congressmen — who  I  like  to 
pray  with,  and  they'd  like  to  pray  with  you.' 
And  that  president  came  to  The  Cedars,  and 
he  met  Jesus.  And  bis  name  is  Yoweri  Musev- 
eni, and  he  is  now  the  president  of  all  the  pres- 
idents in  Africa.  And  he  is  a  good  friend  of  the 
Family." 

"That's  awesome,"  Beau  said. 

"Yes,"  Doug  said,  "it's  good  to  have  friends. 
Do  you  know  what  a  difference  a  friend  can 
make?  A  friend  you  can  agree  with?"  He 
smiled.  "Two  or  three  agree,  and  they  pray? 


They  can  do  anything.  Agree.  Agreeme| 
What's  that  mean?"  Doug  looked  at 
"You're  a  writer.  What  does  that  mean?" 

1  remembered  Paul's  letter  to  the  Philip, 
ans,  which  we  had  begun  to  memorize.  Fulfill 
my  jay,  that  ye  be  likeminded. 

"Unity,"  1  said.  "Agreement  means  unity."ij 

Doug  didn't  smile.  "Yes,"  he  said.  "Total  u| 
ty.  Two,  or  three,  become  one.  Do  you  kno\l 
he  asked,  "that  there's  another  word  for  that?j 

No  one  spoke. 

"It's  called  a  covenant.  Two,  or  three,  agr<| 
They  can  do  anything.  A  covenant  is  .  .  .  pc 
ertul.  Can  you  think  of  anyone  who  made 
covenant  w  ith  his  friends?" 

We  all  knew  the  answer  to  this,  havil 
heard  his  name  invoked  numerous  times  in  til 
context.  Andrew  from  Australia,  sitting  besi|| 
Doug,  cleared  his  throat:  "Hitler." 

"Yes,"  Doug  said.  "Yes,  Hitler  made! 
covenant.  The  Mafia  makes  a  covenant.  It| 
such  a  very  powerful  thing.  Two,  or  thre 
agree."  He  took  another  bite  from  his  platj 
planted  his  fork  on  its  tines.  "Well,  guys, 
said,  "1  gotta  go." 

As  Doug  Coe  left,  my  brothers'  hearts  we 
beating  hard:  for  the  poor,  tor  a  covenar 
"Awesome,"  Bengt  said.  We  stood 
clear  our  dishes. 


a 


n  one  of  my  last  nights  at  Ivanwald,  rl 
neighborhood  boys  asked  my  brothers  and 
to  play.  There  were  roughly  six  boys,  ranging 
age  from  maybe  seven  to  eleven,  all  junid 
members  of  the  Family.  They  wanted  to  pli 
flashlight  tag.  It  was  balmy,  and  the  streetliglj 
glittered  against  the  blacktop,  and  hidir 
places  beckoned  from  behind  trees  and 
bushes.  One  of  the  boys  began  counting,  ar 
my  brothers,  big  and  small,  scattered.  I  lay  fl; 
on  a  hillside.  From  there  1  could  track  mov| 
ment  in  the  shadows  and  smell  the  mint  leavd 
planted  in  the  garden.  A  figure  approached  ar 
I  sprang  up  and  ran,  down  the  sidewalk  and 
through  the  garden,  over  a  wall  that  my  pu| 
suer,  a  small  boy,  had  trouble  climbing.  Bt 
once  he  was  over  he  kept  charging,  and  just 
I  was  about  to  vanish  into  the  trees  his  flasl 
light  caught  me.  "Jeff  I  see  you  you're  It!"  th 
boy  cried.  I  stopped  and  turned,  and  he  kef 
the  beam  on  me.  Blinded,  I  could  hear  only  tr 
slap  of  his  sneakers  as  he  ran  across  the  drive 
way  toward  me.  "Okay,  dude,"  he  whisperec1 
and  turned  off  the  flashlight.  I  recognized  hit 
as  little  Stevie,  whose  drawing  of  a  machin 
gun  we  had  posted  in  our  bunk  room.  He  hand 
ed  the  flashlight  to  me,  spun  around,  started  t< 
run,  then  stopped  and  looked  over  his  shoul 
der.  "You're  It  now,"  be  whispered,  and  dtsap 
peared  into  the  dark. 
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LAST  TANGO 
IN  WESTWOOD 

On  not  sleeping  with  Marlon  Brando 
By  Phyllis  Raphael 


M 


arlon  Brando  in  a  brown  vel- 
vet jacket  with  a  black  broadtail  col- 
lar has  his  arm  draped  casually  over 
Kita  Hayworth's  shoulders,  but  his 
!  .nuckles — light  as  a  firefly's 
lyings — are  tracing  the  up- 
per flank  of  my  left  arm.  No 
me  else  seated  in  the  semi- 
circular leather  banquette 
bating  midfloor  at  Matteo's 
talian  restaurant  in  West- 
xood  can  see  those  knuck- 
es — not  Rita  Hayworth, 
Who  appears  to  have  diffi- 
culty seeing  anything;  not 
Bob,  my  young  turk  of  a  hus- 
band, who  is  seated  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  ban- 
quette from  Brando  in  a  poor 
viewing  position;  not  even 
the  dapper  Hollywood  agent 
on  my  right,  who  was  having 
dinner  alone  with  Rita  Hay- 
worth  until  Bob  and  I,  un- 
willing to  wait  thirty  or  forty 
minutes  for  a  table,  joined 
them.  Of  all  of  us,  that  agent 
might  be  the  most  amused 
at  knowing  the  whereabouts 
of  Marlon  Brando's  knuck- 
les: "Phyllis,"  he  said,  when 
Brando  materialized  above  us  and  low 
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ered  himself  into  our  booth,  "you're 
flicking  your  cigarette  in  your  salad." 

Although  no  one  at  our  table  knows 
that  Marlon  Brando  is  sending  me  a 


signal  with  his  knuckles,  his  touch  is 
heating  up  my  skin  like  a  sun  reflector 
in  the  California  desert.  Heat  is  trav- 
eling up  my  arm,  through  my  body, 
and  into  my  head.  1  am  being  careful 


not  to  move,  even  when  I  breathe. 
Neither  Brando  nor  I  make  any  visible 
sign  of  what  is  transpiring  between  us. 
Since  I  became  aware  of  his  touch  I 
haven't  altered  my  expres- 
sion, and  Brando,  even 
when  looking  directly  at  me, 
appears  oblivious.  His  face, 
at  once  both  tender  and  cm- 
el,  is  not  what  it  was  over 
twenty  years  ago  when  I 
watched  alongside  my  moth- 
er as  he  hulked  across  the 
stage  as  Stanley  Kowalski  in 
A  Streetcar  Named  Desire ,  or 
even  seven  years  later  when 
he  played  the  tragic  small- 
time punk  Terry  Malloy  in 
On  the  Waterfront.  But  now, 
in  1968,  his  body  thicker  but 
not  yet  shrouded  in  fat,  he  is 
still  mesmerizing  to  me,  nev- 
er more  so  than  at  this  mo- 
ment as  he  bends  the  force 
of  his  charm  on  Rita  Hay- 
worth  while  beckoning  me 
to  him  with  his  knuckles. 
He's  looking  directly  at  her 
with  a  gaze  of  such  pitying 
commiseration,  such  con- 
cern, that  it's  difficult  for  me 
to  watch  them  without  feeling  as  if 
I'm  seeing  something  1  shouldn't.  She 
in  no  way  resemhles  the  Rita  Hay- 
worth  of  memory,  the  beloved  of  the 
bad-boy  genius  Orson  Welles  and  of 
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the  playboy  Prince  Aly  Khan;  no  trace 
dt  the  glamorous  actress  who  looked 
out  from  the  covers  of  the  fan  maga- 
zines I  read  in  high  school  under  the 
hair  dryer  in  my  Brooklyn  beauty  par- 
lor. Her  face  is  putty,  her  hair  is  pulled 
back  in  a  severe  bun,  and  she's  dressed 
in  a  strict,  buttoned-up  glen-plaid  suit 
and  laced-up  oxfords.  She  doesn't  look 
so  much  like  a  movie  star  as  like  a 
woman  who,  if  she  even  had  a  film  ca- 
reer, would  have  spent  it  playing  the 
matron  in  British  orphanages.  But 
Brando  is  treating  her  as  it  she's  still  the 
luscious  Gilda,  her  silken  leg  extend- 
ed from  the  slit  in  a  long,  sttapless 
black  gown. 

He'd  crooned  her  name,  looming 
above  our  table  while  the  dinets  in 
the  surrounding  booths  shifted  to 
watch  them.  He  told  her  how 
thrilled  he  was  to  see  het  again,  how 
happy  he'd  been  when  he'd  spotted 
her  from  across  the  room.  His  voice 
was  whiny  with  a  hint  of  brass.  He 
took  her  hand,  which  she  unfurled 
from  a  glass  of  scotch,  and  held  it 
safely  between  the  two  of  his  like  a 
small  white  bird.  They  went  back 
some  years  together,  he  explained  to 
us.  They  were  old,  old  friends.  She'd 
been  there  for  him,  saved  him  from 
himself,  and  they'd  had  some  great 
times  together.  She  shook  her  head 
and  smiled  like  a  woman  who  has 
just  gotten  a  prize  but  isn't  sure  for 
what.  Behind  the  surface  recogni- 
tion her  eyes  looked  vacant,  and  I 
wondered  it  she  knew  who  he  was. 
He  slipped  into  out  booth  and  began 
talking  softly  to  her — betraying 
nothing,  his  eyes  fastened  to  hers — 
while  his  knuckles  began  their  con- 
quering march  upon  my  skin  and 
while  Bob,  the  agent,  and  1  con- 
ducted a  parallel  conversation,  su- 
perficial and  labored,  about  real- 
estate  prices  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley,  how  Angie  Dickinson  re- 
shaped her  body,  Japanese 
gardeners  we  had  known. 


TCI 


die  restaurant  was  crowded  that 
evening  when  Bob  and  1  drove  in  from 
Pacific  Palisades  for  dinner.  We  took 
one  look  at  the  packed  bar  and  the 
crowd  waiting  for  tables  lined  behind 
a  velvet  rope  and  did  a  quick  turn- 
around. We  thought  we'd  go  to  a 
natural-foods  place  we  liked  in  Topan- 


ga  Canyon,  or  maybe  to  one  of  the  fish 
joints  on  the  Pacific  Coast  I  lighway. 
But  when  1  returned  from  the  ladies' 
room,  Bob  pulled  me  to  him  and  said, 
half  laughing,  "Brando's  here.  You'd 
never  forgive  me  if  we  left."  That's 
when  we  spotted  the  talent  agent.  We 
both  knew  him.  We  had  met  him  at  a 
party  thrown  by  a  New  York  actor 
friend  of  mine  who  had  come  to  L.A. 
to  shoot  a  TV  series  about  a  mild- 
mannered  gas-station  attendant  who 
swallows  a  pill  and  becomes  "Mr.  Ter- 
rific." We  wax  ed  and  he  beckoned  us 
over.  "Is  your  name  really  Rita  Hay- 
worth.'"  1  asked  as  I  slid  into  the  booth 
alongside  her,  thinking  her  an  impos- 
tor who  had  borrowed  the  name.  "No," 
she  said  in  a  rhythmic  Spanish  lilt, 
"it's  Margarita  Carmen  Cansino!" 
Which  in  tact,  although  not  the  an- 
swer 1  expected,  it  was. 

Our  booth  was  in  the  center  of  the 
floor  and  had  a  high  back.  Unless  1 
climbed  on  my  knees  and  peered 
over  the  top  I  had  no  way  to  see 
Brando.  I  went  to  the  ladies'  room 
.main,  this  time  from  inside  the 
restaurant  out  to  the  bar,  passing  in 
front  of  his  table,  looking  but  not 
looking  as  if  I  was  looking,  seeing  but 
not  acting  as  if  I  had  seen.  Anothet 
man  sat  across  from  him.  There  were 
espresso  cups,  glasses,  crumpled  nap- 
kins. I  was  wearing  a  clingy  blue 
minidress,  and  I  made  it  a  point  to 
walk  as  if  I  knew  something,  as  it  I 
had  inside  information,  as  if  I  were  a 
person  who  never  turned  back,  al- 
ways moved  straight  ahead.  The  walk 
had  paid  off.  Now  here  he  was.  What 
was  I  going  to  do  about  it? 

There  are  those  individuals,  I'd 
learned  by  then  from  literature  and 
from  life,  who  pluck  such  a  moment 
and  others  who  let  it  sail  by.  I  had  al- 
ways been  in  the  sailing-by  school 
myself,  and  this  lime  my  inclinations 
were  in  that  direction.  1  had  sent 
Brando  a  message,  but  the  invitation 
was  meaningless.  I  wanted  attention 
but  had  no  plan  to  follow  through.  I 
was  not  yet  a  person  who  took  re- 
sponsibility for  her  actions,  did  not 
believe  that  the  laws  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect had  anything  to  do  with  me. 
When  it  came  to  flirtation  there  was 
no  honor  in  me.  I  had  married  Bob 
while  I  was  in  college  and  he  was  in 
law  school,  and  we  had  three  chil- 


dren under  the  age  of  seven.  Bob 
I  had  our  differences  and  I  was 
incapable  of  infidelity,  but  m 
would  be  of  the  more  clandestine 
riety,  and  it  wouldn't  be  with  Mar 
Brando.  He  wasn't  real.  1  knew  t 
and  so  did  Bob.  That's  why 
Stayed;  to  sec-  the  unreal  made  r 
Seeing  Marlon  Brando  at  Matt 
was  like  spotting  JFK  buying  ties 
I  iti\  seventh  Street  or  Marilyn  M 
roe  in  temple  with  Arthur  Miller 
Yom  Kippur.  You  want  to  see  th 
but  you  don't  want  anything  mo 
One  snowy  night  in  New  York,  af 
a  meal  and  a  bottle  ot  wine,  Bob 
I  had  passed  The  Carlyle  hotel  w 
JFK  was  m  town.  "Is  he  here?" 
asked  the  doorman,  a  little  loo 
"Are  you  good'"  he  asked.  Over 
head  he'd  winked  at  Bob.  "You 
go  upstairs  if  you're  good."  My  f 
hail  heated  up.  I  felt  it  burn  in 
cold  air.  Although  I'd  joked  ab 
the  invitation  all  the  way  up  Ma 
son  Avenue  to  our  parking  space, 
mg  solicited  to  pay  a  call  on  the  pr 
ident  had  made  me  uneasy.  No 
didn't  want  to  go  upstairs  or  ho 
with  celebrities,  or  bring  them  ho 
with  me,  physically  or  emotional 
not  even  the  short  distance  do 
Santa  Monica  Boulevard  to  the  ma 
sion  on  the  Palisades  where  in 
intersection  of  fantasy  with  reality 
as  befits  a  young  turk 
his  wife — we  were  livin 
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is  due  a  due  with  Haywor 
concluded,  Brando  gathered  up 
rest  of  us  and  launched  a  paean 
her:  what  a  sensitive  actress  she  w 
how  much  she'd  taught  him, 
Stanislavsky  side  of  her,  the  deg 
to  which  her  insights  had  shaped 
performances.  Hayworth  lean 
back,  nesting  under  his  shoulde 
suddenly  younger,  even  glowin 
He'd  moved  her  into  the  spotli 
and  she  was  enjoying  it.  Waiters 
patrons  craned  their  necks.  S 
laughed  and  shook  her  head.  Fro 
time  to  time  she  demurred,  "No.  N 
really!"  But  Btando  hushed  her.  Th 
was  his  game.  We  murmured  apprtfo 
iai  ively,  but  none  of  us  spoke. 
I'd  watched  men  commanded 
dinner  tables  before  and  understock 
that  this  was  a  courtship  dance.  ' 
knew  what  he  was  doing  and  when 
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vas  headed  as  he  extolled  Hay- 
:h,  her  beauty,  her  talent,  her  in- 
on.  They'd  spent  time  together, 
mplied.  A  distant  past  floated 
r  the  table,  impossible  to  nab,  a 
ation  where  their  paths  had 
;sed.  No  one — no  one — was  more 
than  Rita.  They'd  shared  plenty 
aughs,  but  there  was  more.  He 
ited  us  to  know.  In  a  business  like 
irs,  a  hotbed  of  lunatics  with  mas- 
i  egos,  a  magnet  for  crazy  people, 
ful  and  betraying,  she  was  a  rare 
y.  A  pure  soul!  A  class  act!  He 
«d  his  fingers  in  tribute.  His  eyes 
ssed  mine.  I  nodded  to  let  him 
ow  I  understood.  And  I  did, 
luding  the  subtext.  The  louder  he 
dsed  her,  the  better  he  got.  Rita 
yworth  was  the  star  of  this  story, 
t  Brando  was  the  hero.  Like  all 
iries  men  tell  about  women,  this 
e  was  really  about  the  man  who 
s  telling  it. 

A  braver  woman  than  1 — and  I 
«w  some  existed — would  do  some- 
ing  other  than  simply  sit  there. 
i>b  had  told  me  about  the  young 
ew  York  actress  who  had  packed 
:r  bags  and  flown  out  to  L.A.  after 
le  night  with  an  actor.  The  guy,  a 
.ort,  sweet-faced  character  actor, 
as  working  on  the  film  Bob  was 
•oducing,  and  he  told  Bob  how 
le'd  just  rung  his  doorbell  and 
oved  in.  I'd  seen  them  together  at 
screening.  His  face  gauzy  with  love, 
e'd  introduced  her,  a  thin,  shiny, 
lidwestern  blonde,  stylishly  without 
pstick,  and  said — looking  foolish 
hough  I  may  not  have  thought  so 
len) — that  she'd  changed  his  life. 
Women  did  such  things,  I  knew, 
id  I  began  to  wonder  if  I  shouldn't 
3  the  same.  I  saw  myself  breaking 
lto  Brando's  tribute  to  Hayworth 
id  pulling  him  out  of  the  booth.  I 
nagined  he  was  just  waiting  for  me 
)  do  it,  to  drag  him  with  me  across 
le  floor  of  Matteo's,  dodging  waiters 
ith  trays  of  clams  casino  and  fried 
?gplant,  past  booths  of  men  in  body 
lirts  and  Gucci  loafers  and  women 
ith  hair  sprayed  into  bouffant  tow- 
rs.  Just  thinking  about  it  my  heart 
egan  to  beat  rapidly.  I  could  see  all 
f  it;  the  unsettling  whiteness  of  Rita 
layworth's  powdered  skin  as  I 
anked  Brando  from  her,  the  agent's 
now  ing  smirk,  the  crimson  tinge  of 
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rage  that  would  erupt  and  color 
Rob's  pale,  freckled  face.  1  could  see 
myself  with  Brando  outside  in  Mat- 
tco's  parkin"  lot,  him  leaning  against 
a  yellow  Karmann-Ghia,  doubled 
over  with  laughter,  shaking  his  head, 
my  cheek  against  the  rich  velvel 
jacket.  I  could  hear  him  saying,  "Oh 
Phyllis,  you  got  it,  honey. 
You  did  just  right!" 


"rando's  voice,  soft  and  metal- 
lic, began  to  wind  down.  Even  the 
century's  greatest  actor  could  take 
this  riff  only  so  far.  The  thought  en- 
tered my  mind  that  he  was  preparing 
to  leave  us.  I  hadn't  considered  this 
possibility,  and  it  pained  me.  I  had 
believed  somehow  that  he'd  come 
into  our  lives  and  would  stay  tor  a 
while.  The  pressure  on  my  arm  subtly 
decreased.  He'd  finished.  Now  what? 

"I'm  an  actress,"  1  said.  "1  did  the 
lead  in  a  play  at  the  Mark  Taper."  The 
words  coming  out  of  my  mouth  sur- 
prised me.  Until  that  moment  I'd  had 
no  plan  to  speak.  Brando's  eyebrows 
rose  just  enough  to  let  me  know  that 
there  was  nothing  he  would  like  less 
than  to  hear  about  my  starring  role  in 
a  downtown  L.A.  showcase.  This  was 
not  a  man  built  tor  listening. 

"1  played  Kitty  Genovese,"  I  told 
him.  Like  my  walk  across  the  floor  ot 
Matteo's,  I  was  about  to  go  someplace 
I  had  no  map  tor,  no  w  ay  of  knowing 
where  I  would  end  up.  "I  was  killed  in 
Queens,"  I  said.  "I  lay  in  an  alley 
while  all  the  witnesses  who  watched 
my  murder  from  their  windows  ex- 
plained why  they  didn't  lift  a  finger  to 
save  me.  They  all  had  ieal  parts,"  I 
said.  I  could  feel  my  autobiography 
surging  up  to  meet  his  impassive  face. 
"I  was  the  star,  but  all  1  had  to  do  was 
lie  dead  on  the  stage,"  I  said.  "They 
marched  around  my  body  during  the 
whole  second  act — all  of  them  telling 
why  they  hadn't  come  down  to  stop 
the  killer.  1  he  afternoon  of  the  final 
dress  rehearsal  there  was  a  small 
earthquake.  The  stage  trembled;  I 
could  feel  is  moving  beneath  my 
cheek.  The  audience  began  rustling 
programs  and  mov  ing  around.  A  tew 
headed  up  the  aisles  for  the  exits.  But 
these  actors  all  had  monologues. 
There  were  casting  agents  there.  Ca- 
reers could  be  made. 

"I  was  dead — forty  minutes  ol 
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death — I  couldn't  get  up  unless  the 
stage  manager  brought  down  the  cur- 
tain, and  this  was  theatei  -in-the-round. 
There  was  no  curtain.  Finally,  at  the 
end  of  the  act,  1  stand  up.  Then  Win- 
ston Moseley,  the  killer,  stalks  me. 
The  stage  goes  dark.  The  audience  sees 
only  my  silhouette."  I  showed  Brando 
how  I  walked  and  Moseley  stalked — 
hunched  over  the  table  in  Matteo's, 
looking  into  my  salad.  "Backstage — 
when  it  was  over — not  one  of  those 
actors  admitted  there  had  been  a 
tremor.  'Earthquake?  What  earth- 
quake?' An  agent  who  saw  the  show 
liked  the  way  I  lay  dead  on  the  stage 
and  liked  my  silhouette,  the  way  I  was 
stalked.  He  called  me  afterward,  and 
1  went  to  see  him.  The  meeting  was 
the  shortest  in  history.  He  said  I 
looked  much  younger  onstage  than 
oft,  so  he  didn't  think  I'd  be  right  for 
him!"  At  that,  Brando's  expression- 
less face  slipped  into  laughter.  He 
threw  his  head  back  and  really 
laughed.  I  telt  his  touch  change,  his 
knuckles  bolder  and  more  insistent, 
moving  in  rhythm  with  his  laughter, 
beating  a  rat-a-tat  on  my  skin. 

I  kept  going-  I  told  him  how  I 
played  Eurydice,  the  tragic  queen  of 
Thebes,  in  Antigone'  at  the  Judson 
Theater  in  ,i  Japanese  Kabuki  outfit, 
all  of  us  white-faced,  in  masks.  1  was 
too  young  for  the  part,  but  under  the 
makeup  no  one  could  tell.  I  told  him 
how  Warren  Finnerty  played  Creon, 
drunk  and  high,  late  for  every  perfor- 
mance, how  we  struggled  every  night 
to  get  Finnerty  made  up,  into  his 
Kabuki  costume  and  onto  the  stage. 
We  never  knew  what  he  would  say; 
he  made  the  lines  up  as  he  went. 
The  director  wore  granny  glasses  and 
spoke  in  a  whisper.  The  worse 
Finnerty  got,  the  lower  the  director's 
voice  sank.  The  Kabuki  concept  was 
his  idea,  his  artistic  baby.  He'd  been 
planning  this  production  for  years. 
Miraculously,  the  show  was  a  tri- 
umph. A  friend  in  the  audience  said, 
"You've  made  theatrical  history, 
adding  improvisation  to  Kabuki  and 
Greek  drama."  Geraldine  Page  and 
Rip  Torn  came  twice.  By  closing 
night  the  director's  voice  was  audi- 
ble. 1  heard  he  went  on  to  direct  an- 
other Kabuki  Antigone  with  a  new 
(and  presumably  sober)  cast. 

I  told  Brando  how  1  danced  in  a 


black  slip  to  "That  Old  Rlack  Ma| 
played  on  voodoo  drums;  how  I  r 
out  of  the  audience  and  leapt  to 
stage  at  Cafe  La  Mama;  how  1  an 
tioned  for  Valerie  Solanas  at  a  sle 
rehearsal  hall  in  the  East  Village.  ( 
would  go  on  to  shoot  Andy  Warhi 
I  told  him  how  another  actor  an 
adapted  a  s<  ene  from  a  Philip  R< 
novel  and  got  Philip  Roth  to  co 
watch  us  perform  it.  When  it  waso' 
Roth  said,  "Thank  you,"  and  left 
told  him  how  I  improvised  four  nig 
,i  w  eek  t<  ir  a  \  eai  fi  ir  no  pay  in  a  ci 
on  West  Ninth  Street,  "a  toilet 
Lower  Heath  Si  n  et  ." 

When  I'd  gone  through  nea 
everything,  the  odyssey  of  my  ent 
career — from  my  early  acting  clas: 
with  Uta  Hagen  right  up  throu 
the  Maxwell  I  louse  Coffee  comrfll 
cial  I  auditioned  for  but  didn't  f.| 
bee  ause  m\  hands  si  i<  ><  >k  si  i  badl 
nearly  dropped  the  cup — I  stopgi 
The  table  was  silent.  No  one  h 
spoken  for  all  the  time  I'd  been  ta 
ing,  and  I  had  no  idea  how  long  t 
had  been — it  could  have  been  twi 
ty  minutes  or  two.  I  had  been  ski: 
ming  along  like  an  ice-skater,  puv 
etting,  doing  figure  eights.  I  lov 
being  an  actress,  bad  as  1  was,  an 
suppose  I  wanted  to  let  Brando  knej 
that  I  knew  something  about  wh 
he  knew,  that  I'd  put  in  my  time 
basements  and  churches  and  da 
bars  where  actors  imitated  and  idd 
ized  him.  Brando  was  sitting  back  j 
the  booth,  an  indulgent,  patern 
amused  look  on  his  face — Sky  M 
terson  in  Guys  and  Dolls,  betting 
can  make  it  with  Sarah,  the  Sal 
tion  Army  captain,  played  by  Je 
Simmons  in  a  prim  uniform.  His  a; 
still  encircled  I  lay  worth.  I  had  tl 
thought  that  he  was  probably  laug 
ing  at  me,  that  whatever  set  me 
on  my  monologue  had  been  ill  a* 
vised.  Several  months  earlier  B> 
had  brought  Lee  Marvin  back  to  0 
house.  He'd  stretched  out  on  t 
grass.  While  1  poured  him  a  drink  1 
warned  me  sternly  never  to  tal 
about  acting.  "Talk  is  tor  amateurs' 
he  said.  "An  actor  without  a  jc 
should  keep  his  trap  shut!"  I  remen 
bered  that  Uta  Hagen  once  told  oil 
class  that  upon  meeting  those  sH 
idolized — like  the  Lunts — she  w; 
stunned  to  silence.  She  though: 
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Bj  ido  was  a  genius.  If  she  ever  met 
m  she  doubted  she'd  be  able  to 
Hik.  I  should  have  listened. 
I  consulted  the  rest  of  the  table. 

■  1  Hayworth  oozed  contentment. 
Sj  hadn't  been  listening  to  me.  She 

■  ad  around  the  banquette  like  a 
H.ht  bird  and  smiled  as  I  imagined 
■Hayworth  of  old  might  have  while 
ling  on  Aly  Khan's  yacht  sipping 
B:ch.  Bob  had  heard  all  these  stories 
■ore  and  in  any  event  took  a  dim 
I  iv  of  my  acting  career;  he  now  wore 
I  expression  I  knew  well — the  smile 
I  man  thanking  his  hostess  for  a  din- 
jf  party  that  he  hadn't  wanted  to  go 
land  was  now  in  a  rush  to  leave. 
I  ly  the  agent  actually  looked  happy. 
I  all  three  bystanders  to  this  scene,  he 
rmed  to  have  enjoyed  it  the  most. 

I  A.  waiter  appeared  with  plates  on 
1  arm,  steam  rising  from  veal  and 
tapers.  I  couldn't  remember  order- 
j';,  but  something  red  was  put  in  front 
ime,  something  swimming  in  toma- 
;s.  Brando  mumbled  fuzzily  that  he 
d  to  go,  he'd  kept  the  friend  at  his 
pie  waiting  too  long.  I  felt  his  knuck- 
J  lift  off  my  arm,  the  skin  naked  and 
:eping.  He  whispered  something  in 
ayworth's  ear  and  she  laughed.  "See 
u,  Mar,"  the  agent  said.  Bob  flapped 
couple  of  fingers. 

From  above  the  table  Brando 
oked  down.  "Phyllis,"  he  said  in  his 
ft,  buttery  whine.  "I  live  on  Mulhol- 
nd.  Up  at  the  top,  honey.  You  can't 
lss  it.  Why  don't  you  come  over  lat- 
1  I'm  always  up  late."  He  added  a 
le  of  numbers  to  his  address.  I  felt 
iem  dance  up  and  down  in  my  brain, 
[y  mouth  went  very  dry  and  the  rims 
my  ears  burned  with  heat.  But  I 
ailed  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
And  he  walked  off  without 
seeming  to  notice. 
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y  the  time  we  left  the  restau- 
.nt  Brando  was  gone,  his  booth 
eared  of  his  espresso  cup  and  wine 
ass,  his  crumpled  napkin  and  his 
'ead  crumbs.  A  blonde  model  or 
mcer  with  skin  as  white  as  Wonder 
read  sat  in  his  place  across  from  a 
an  with  a  receding  hairline  who 
oked  vaguely  Chinese.  We  drove 
ick  to  Pacific  Palisades,  Bob  teas- 
ig.  "Don't  you  want  to  go?"  he 
ked.  "You're  leaving  the  poor  guy 
one  and  rejected." 


"Oh  please,"  I  said.  "He  has  about 
four  thousand  numbers  to  call  and 
all  his  old  movies  to  watch." 

"Don't  be  so  sure,"  Bob  said.  "I 
think  he  expects  you." 

Bob  was  behind  the  wheel  of  the 
little  two-seater  sports  car  he  had 
bought  for  me  that  was  supposed  to 
make  California  driving,  which  I  hat- 
ed, more  fun.  We  drove  with  the  top 
down  out  Santa  Monica  Boulevard  to 
our  house.  After  Bob  and  I  divorced  I 
would  discover  a  car  just  like  that  one 
in  a  movie  starring  Audrey  Hepburn 
and  Albert  Finney.  It  was  a  movie 
about  an  architect  and  the  girl  he  fell 
in  love  with  and  married  and  the  trips 
they  took  across  France  when  they 
were  young  and  carefree,  before  he  was 
successful  and  she  was  unfaithful. 
There  was  a  breeze  from  the  Pacific 
hitting  the  open  car  and  blowing  over 
me,  and  I  found  myself  secretly  cover- 
ing the  spot  on  my  arm  where  Brando 
had  touched  me,  as  if  I  could  save  what 
was  left  of  him  from  blowing  away.  ■ 
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STORY 


MY  KID'S  DOG 

By  Ron  Hansen 


y  kid's  dog  died. 
Sparky. 

I  hated  that  dog. 

The  feeling  was  mutual. 

We  got  off  on  the  wrong 
>ot.  Whining  in  his  pen 
lose  first  nights.  My  squirt 
un  in  his  face  and  him 
linking  from  the  water, 
vnd  then  the  holes  in  the 
ard.  The  so-called  acci- 
ents  in  the  house.  His  nose 
nuffling  into  my  Brooks 
brothers  trousers.  Him 
lurping  my  fine  Pilsner  beer 
>r  sneaking  bites  of  my  Dag- 
vood  sandwich  when  I  fell 
isleep  on  the  sofa.  Also  his 
nability  to  fetch,  to  take  a 
oke,  to  find  the  humor  in 
iudden  air  horns.  To  be 
Jandled,  roughhoused,  or 
:eased.  And  then  the  growl- 
ing, the  skulking,  the  snapping  at  my 
inkles,  the  hiding  from  me  under  the 
nouse,  and  literally  thousands  of  ab- 
lect  refusals  to  obey.  Like,  Who  the  hell 
ire  you? 

You'd  have  thought  he  was  a  cat. 
When  pushed  to  the  brink  I  shout- 


Ron  Hansen's  most  recent  novel  is  Isn't  It 
Romantic?  (HarperCollins).  His  last  story 
for  Harper's  Magazine,  "M}  Communist," 
appeared  in  the  November  2001  issue. 


ed,  "I'll  cut  your  face  off  and  show  it  to 
you,"  and  the  small-brained  mammal 
just  stared  at  me. 

But  with  the  kids  or  my  wife  little 
Foo-Foo  was  a  changeling,  conning 
them  with  the  tail,  the  prance,  the 
peppiness,  the  soft  chocolate  eyes, 
the  sloppy  expressions  of  love,  the 
easy  tricks  that  if  I  performed  I'd  get 
no  credit  for. 

Oh,  we  understood  each  other  all 
right.  I  was  on  to  him. 


lustration  hy  Demetrios  Psillc 


And  then,  at  age  ten, 
and  none  too  soon,  he 
kicked  the  bucket.  You'd 
think  that  would  be  it.  End 
of  story.  But  no,  he  had  to 
get  even. 

Those  who  have  tears, 
prepare  to  shed  them. 

I  was  futzing  with  the 
hinges  on  the  front-yard 
gate  on  a  Saturday  after- 
noon, my  tattersall  shirt- 
sleeves rolled  up  and  mind 
off  in  Oklahoma,  when  I 
noticed  Fido  in  the  Cali- 
fornia shade,  snoozing,  but 
for  once  a  little  wistful  too, 
and  far  more  serene  than 
he  usually  was  in  my  offen- 
sive presence.  I  tried  to  sur- 
prise him  with  my  standard 
patriarchal  shout,  but  it  was 
no  go,  so  I  walked  over  and 
prodded  the  little  guy  with  my  wing 
tip.  Nothing  doing.  And  not  so  much 
as  a  flutter  in  his  oddly  abstracted  face. 
Surely  this  was  the  big  sleep,  1  thought. 

She  who  must  be  obeyed  was  at 
the  mall,  provisioning,  so  I  was  safe 
from  objection  or  inquiry  on  that 
account.  I  then  made  an  inventory 
of  my  progeny:  Buzz  in  the  collegmiu 
east,  in  the  realm  of  heart-attack  tu- 
itions, Zack  in  the  netherworld  of 
the  surf  shop,  Suze,  my  last  kid,  on 
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"[P]osted  nearly  1500. ..posters... 
slogans  include  HELP  ONE 
ANOTHER  SUCCEED  and  DESPITE 
INJUSTICE  &  NORMAL  MADNESS, 
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WORLD  FOREVER  FOR  BETTER.... 
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Order  from  Amazon.com,  or  send 
$15  (includes  shipping  &  handling) 

to: 

Turnaround  Artist  Productions 
1803  County  ZZ 
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her  bike  and  somewhere  with  her 
cousin.  Were  I  to  bury  Rover  with 
due  haste  and  dispatch  I  could  fore- 
stall the  waterworks,  even  convince 
them  that  he'd  signed  up  with  the 
circus,  run  afoul  of  Cruella  DeVille 
— anything  but  died. 

I  got  a  green  tarpaulin  from  the 
garage  and  laid  it  out  on  the  front  lawn 
where  l  hesitated  before  using  my  shoe 
to  roll  Spot  into  his  funeral  shroud, 
then  dragged  him  back  into  the  victory 
garden  where  summer's  dying  zucchi- 
ni plants  were  in  riot.  With  trusty 
spade  I  dug  his  burial  place,  heaped 
earth  atop  him,  tamped  it  down  with 
satisfying  whumps. 

I  was  feeling  good  about  myself, 
heroic,  as  if,  miraculously,  compassion 
and  charity  had  invaded  not  only  my 
bones  but  my  soft-muscle  tissues.  I 
fixed  myself  a  tall  glass  of  gin  and  ton- 
ic and  watched  the  first  quarter  of  the 
USC  football  game.  (I  shall  let  pass 
without  notice  my  unheralded  career 
as  a  linebacker  for  the  Trojans  no  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.) 

And  then  pangs  of  conscience  as- 
sailed me.  Hadn't  my  investigation 
of  said  demise  of  Precious  been 
rather  cursory?  Wouldn't  I,  myself, 
closely  cross-examine  a  suspect 
whose  emotions  were  clouded, 
whose  nefarious  wishes  were  well 
established,  whose  veterinary  skills 
were  without  credential?  The  inno- 
cence of  my  childhood  had  been 
spoiled  with  the  tales  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  so  it  was  not  difficult  to  conjure 
images  of  Scruffy  clawing  through 
tarpaulin  and  earth  as  he  fought  for 
one  last  gasp  of  air,  air  that  others 
could  more  profitably  use. 

I  marched  out  to  the  garden  with 
aforementioned  spade  and  with  great 
lumbar  strain  exhumed  our  darling 
lapdog.  Considering  the  circum- 
stances, he  seemed  none  the  worse 
tor  wear,  but  l  did  detect  a  marked 
disinclination  to  respirate,  which  I 
took  as  a  sign  either  of  his  inveterate 
stubbornness  or  of  his  having 
reached  the  Stygian  shore.  The  lat- 
ter seemed  more  likely.  I  heard  in  my 
fuddled  head  a  line  from  The  Wild 
Bunch  when  a  critically  injured  gun- 
man begs  his  outlaw  gang  to  "Finish 
it  ."  And  in  the  healing  spirit  of  Hip- 
pocrates I  lifted  high  the  shovel  and 
whanged  it  down  on  Harvey's  head. 
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To  my  relief,  not  a  whimper  issj 
from  him.  1  was  confident  he 
defunct. 

With  care  1  shrouded  and  buj 
him  again,  committing  earth  to 
and  dust  to  dust  and  so  on,  and 
spritelike  step  conveyed  myself  to] 
kitchen  where  1  made  another  gin 
tonic  and,  in  semiprone  position,  j 
tied  into  the  game's  third  quarter,) 
fabled  Trojan  running  attack  grind 
out,  it  would  seem,  anot 
win. 


I 


was  shocked  awake  by  the 
pertinence  ot  a  ringing  telephol 
which  I,  with  due  caution,  answen 
It  was  m\  wife's  Inend  Yicki  inqij 
ing  about  the  pooch,  for  it  was 
assertion  that  Snip  had  fancied 
taste  of  her  son's  upper  calf 
without  invitation  or  permissior 
do  so  had  partaken  of  same  witlj 
the  last  twenty-four  hours.  E\ 
while  I  was  wondering  what  toxic 
lurked  in  the  child's  leg  and  to  wl| 
extent  the  poison  was  culpably 
sponsible  for  our  adored  pet's  acticj 
able  extinction,  a  loss  we  would 
for  our  lifetimes,  Vicki  insisted  th; 
have  the  dog  checked  out  by  a  vetfl 
ascertain  if  he  had  rabies. 

Cause  of  death:  rabies?  It  seer 
unlikely.  Notwithstanding  his  suij 
ness,  there'd  been  no  Cujoesql 
frothing  or  lunging  at  car  windoy 
hut  my  familiarity  with  torts  of 
sorts  has  made  me  both  careful  a| 
rather  unctuous  in  confrontatiJ 
with  a  plaintiff,  and  so  I  assured  tfl 
complainant  that  I  would  accede 
her  request. 

Off  to  the  back  yard  again, 
pace  that  of  a  woebegone  trud^ 
and  with  my  implement  of  agrici 
ture  I  displaced  the  slack  and  loc 
ened  earth.  This  was  getting  ol 
With  an  accusatory  tone  I  saijj 
"You're  doing  this  on  purpose,  arerl 
you,"  and  1  took  his  silence  as  a  pl^ 
of  nolo  contendere. 

My  plan,  of  course,  was  to  empk 
the  Oldsmobile  88  to  transport 
burden  to  the  canine's  autopsy  at 
Kathy's  office  just  a  half  mile  awal 
However,  upon  settling  into  its  plus! 
front  seat,  it  came  to  my  attention  th; 
Zack — he  who  is  but  a  sojourner  o| 
this  earth — had  not  thought  to  rtj 
plenish  the  fuel  he'd  used  up  on  h 


Uf  to  the  Hollywood  Bowl  on  the 
B  ious  night.  The  vehicle  was  not 
in  condition  of  plenitude.  Would 
tie  ferry  us  farther  than  a  block. 
Ij/ith  Buster  lying  in  the  altogether 
U  he  driveway,  not  yet  unsightly  but 
W  alendar  page,  I  went  into  the  house 
I.  found  an  old  leather  suitcase  in 
■  attic,  then  stuffed  the  mutt  into 
§f  larger  flapped  compartment  before 
wring  him  on  his  final  journey  to 
those  veterinary  rooms  he 
always  shivered  in. 

I  am,  as  I  may  have  implied,  a 
ran  of  depth,  perspicacity,  and 
■irly  Olympian  strength,  but  I 
ind  myself  hauling  my  heavy  and 
I  less  cargo  to  Dr.  Kathy's  with  a 
Imounced  lack  of  vigor  and  re- 
ive. The  September  afternoon  was 
It,  the  Pasadena  streets  were  va- 
Int,  the  entire  world  seemed  to 
Rve  found  entertainment  and 
Ircease  in  ways  that  I  had  not.  I 
f  s,  in  a  word,  in  a  sweaty  snit,  and 
|ier  many  panting  and  pain-filled 
>ps,  my  spine  in  Quasimodo  con- 
juration and  my  right  arm  gradual- 
inching  longer  than  my  left,  it 
is  all  I  could  do  not  to  heave  the 
itcase  containing  Wonderdog  into 
jhaulaway  behind  the  Chinese 
jstaurant. 
But  during  our  joint  ordeal  I  had 
.weloped  a  grudging  affection  for 
jr  pet;  he  who'd  been  so  quick  to 
efend  my  kith  and  kin  against  the 
oise  of  passing  trucks,  who  took 
iud  notice  of  the  squirrels  outside, 
ho  held  fast  in  the  foyer,  hackles 
lised,  fearlessly  barking,  whenever 
ompany  arrived  at  the  front  door, 
^ith  him  I  seemed  calm,  masterful, 
nd  uneccentric,  the  Superior  Man 
hat  the  /  Ching  talks  so  much 
bout.  Without  him,  I  thought,  I 
'ould  be  otherwise. 

I  put  down  the  suitcase  to  shake 
le  ache  from  my  fingers  and  sub- 
'act  affliction  from  my  back,  and  it 
ras  then  that  my  final  indignity 
ame.  An  angel  of  mercy  spied  my 
light,  braked  his  ancient  Cadillac, 
nd  got  out,  his  facial  piercings  and 
ittoos  and  shoot-the-marbles  eyes 
elying  the  kindness  and  decency  of 
is  heart  as  he  asked,  "Can  I  help 
ou  with  that  suitcase?" 
"I  can  handle  it." 


"Are  you  sure?" 

"I'm  just  two  blocks  away." 

"What  the  heck's  in  it?"  he  asked. 

And  for  some  reason  I  said,  "A 
family  heirloom." 

"Wow!"  he  said.  "Why  don't  you 
put  it  in  my  trunk  and  I'll  help  you 
with  it?  I  got  nothin'  better  to  do." 

Well,  I  did  not  just  fall  off  the 
turnip  truck.  I  would  have  been,  in 
other  circumstances,  suspicious.  But 
I  was  all  too  aware  of  the  weight  and 
worthlessness  of  my  cumbrance,  and 
so  I  granted  his  specified  offer,  hoist- 
ing the  deceased  into  the  Seville  and 
slamming  down  the  trunk  lid.  And, 
in  evidence  of  our  fallen  state,  my 
Samaritan  immediately  took  off 
without  me,  hooting  and  peeling 
rubber  and  speeding  west  toward  Los 
Angeles. 

I  could  only  lift  my  hand  in  a  lan- 
guid wave.  So  long,  old  sport. 

Our  world  being  the  location  of 
penance  and  recrimination,  it  was 
only  right  that  my  last  kid  should  ped- 
al up  to  me  on  her  bike  just  then  and 
ask,  "Daddy,  what  are  you  doing 
here  ?" 

Waving  to  a  guy,  I  thought,  who's 
apt  to  be  rather  surprised  soon. 

And  then  I  confessed.  Spot's  sud- 
den death,  the  burial,  not  the  ex- 
humation and  execution  attempt, 
but  the  imputation  of  rabies  and  my 
arduous  efforts  to  acquit  his  reputa- 
tion with  a  pilgrimage  to  the  vet's. 

Suze  took  it  in  with  sangfroid  for 
a  little  while,  but  then  the  lip  quiv- 
ered and  tears  spilled  from  her  gor- 
geous eyes,  and  as  I  held  her  close 
she  begged  me  to  get  her  another 
dog  just  like  Sparky.  And  that  was 
Sparky's  final  revenge,  for  I  said, 
"Okay,  honey.  Another  dog,  just 
like  him."  ■ 


Answers  to  the  February  Quiz, 
"Love's  Labor" 

1  The  vulva;  2  The  left  hand's  third 
finger;  3  To  convince  them  to  end 
the  Peloponnesian  War;  4  Ovid; 
5  The  Crusades;  6  Cervantes's  Don 
Quixote;  7  Victor  Hugo;  8  Walt  Dis- 
ney; 9  His  mother's  nudity; 
10  France;  11  Poland;  12  Alexan- 
der the  Great;  13  Martin  Luther; 
14  He  died. 
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"An  editorial  masterstroke...lt  [is]  that 
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diate appeal  and  tireless  potential." 

-  The  Washington  Post 

"The  single  greatest  repository  of  facts 
to  be  found  anywhere  on  the  planet" 

-  Brian  Williams,  MSNBC 

Number  of  other  rave  reviews 
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or  just  have  some  fun. 
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"Anyone  casting  about  tor  a  seasonal  gift 
would  do  well  to  remember  w  hat  is  by 
far  the  richest  anthology  published  this 
year  (with)  a  roster  of  contributors  of 
almost  surreal  distinction." 

-  American  Heritage 

"Boy,  Harper's  Magazine  sure  can  throw  a 
party,  which  is  what  this  book  is:  A  great 
time.  We're  lucky  to  he  invited." 

-  Newsday 

This  year  marks  the  sesquicentennial  of 
Harper's  Maga?ine-the  nation's  oldest  month- 
ly magazine-and  in  honor  of  the  occasion, 
the  editors  have  published  a  magnificent  712-page, 
richly  illustrated  volume  of  the  best  writing  from  the 
magazine's  pages.  For  15  decades  of  uninterrupted 
publication,  Harper's  has  explored  the  American 
experience  with  a  fiercely  independent  spirit  and 
spectacular  writing.  Now  that  experience  is  available 
in  An  American  Album:  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years 
of  Harper's  Magazine. 

The  Table  of  Contents  is  stunning  in  its  range: 
Herman  Melville,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Walt 
Whitman,  Mark  Twain,  Edith  Wharton,  Willa 
Cather,  Eudora  Welty,  John  Cheever,  Philip  Roth, 
John  Updike,  Norman  Mailer,  David  Mamet,  Annie 
Dillard,  and  Tom  Wolfe-and  scores  of  other  writers 
and  artists  who  have  made  an  indelible  impression 
on  America's  literary  history. 

The  volume  contains  more  than  200  images 
including  photographs,  line  art,  and  works  originally 
published  in  the  magazine  by  Frederic  Remington, 
Winslow  Homer,  Edwin  Abbey,  Charles  Dana 
Gibson,  Edward  Corey,  Maxfield  Parrish,  Leroy 
Neiman,  Howard  Pyle,  Arthur  Rackham,  Edward 
Searlc,  Saul  Steinberg,  James  Thurber,  and 
Andy  Warhol. 

An  American  Album  features  a  foreword  by  historian 
Arthur  M.  Schlesinger  Jr.,  as  well  as  a  15-page  intro- 
ducfion  and  history  ot  the  magazine  by  editor  Lewis 
H.  Lapham.  Lavishly  illustrated,  the  grand  volume  is 
beautifully  printed  on  acid-free  paper  with  smythe- 
sewr.  bia:!;ng  for  lasting  brilliance. 

An  American  Album  is  a  window  on  life  in  this  coun- 
try and  an  <  ssenttal  heirloom  addition  to  any  library. 
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REVIEWS 


EW  BOOKS 

I  John  Leonard 


t  is  possible  to  go  to  Cambodia  and 
skip  the  killing  fields — to  fly  di- 
rectly from,  say,  Bangkok  to  Siem 
p,  where  there  is  a  new  airport, 
_5  that  convey  you  to  hotels,  and 

Ides  that  ease  you  into  the  bewil- 
_ing  Angkor  temple  complex,  a 
dstone  model  of  the  Hindu  uni- 
se  (with  a  gloss  of  golden  Buddhas) 
uprising  200  square  miles  of  jungle 
a  thousand  years  of  min.  At  night, 
en  bats  come  out  to  feast  on  drag- 
[lies,  you  might  even  see  the  shad- 
of  a  French  ethnologist  speeding  on 
i  motorbike  from  the  Terrace  of  the 
•phants  to  the  Gate  of  the  Dead,  his 
jghter  hanging  on  behind. 
This  would  be  Francois  Bizot,  a 
rolar  of  Buddhism  at  Angkor,  a 
/er  of  mendicant  monks  and  gold- 
dawns  before  he  was  arrested,  tor- 
'ed,  then  mysteriously  released  by 
s  Khmer  Rouge  in  1971;  before  he 
dured  the  surreal  fall  and  forced 


acuation  of  Phnom  Penh  in  1975; 
fore  he  became  a  Sorbonne  profes- 
r  and  wrote  I  (Knopf, 

4),  his  angry,  mournful  memoir  of 
larionettes  sacrificed  to  wolves." 


"Gate"  refers  here  not  to 
the  entrance  to  a  temple  but 
to  the  French  Embassy  in 
Phnom  Penh,  where  thou- 
sands of  refugees  camped  out 
in  April  1975,  while  the 
green  caps  and  the  black  pa- 
jamas, stunned  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  capital  city  with- 
out a  fight,  paused  to  decide 
whom  to  hurt  next.  Bizot, 
fluent  in  Khmer,  was  the  li- 
aison between  the  embassy 
and  the  cadres,  and  managed  to 
scrounge  some  food,  save  some  relics, 
and  post  his  daughter  off  to  Paris. 
Those  in  the  compound  with  foreign 
passports  were  eventually  trucked  to 
Thailand.  Those  without — remember 
Saigon? — had  to  fend  for  themselves. 

But  there  were  two  million  others 
none  of  us  saved.  And  theirs  are  the 
ghosts  you  meet  if  you  stop  in  Phnom 
Penh  on  your  way  to  Angkor.  You'd 
rather  sit  on  the  restau- 
rant roof  of  the  Foreign 
Correspondents  Club  and 
admire  the  Tonle  Sap,  but 
someone  will  insist  on  tak- 
ing you  to  Tuol  Sleng,  the 
grammar  school  that  the 
Khmer  Rouge  turned  into 
a  torture  chamber — stir- 
rups, bits,  manacles,  elec- 
trical wires,  and  cen- 
tipedes— and  then  on  to 
the  pagoda  of  skulls  in  the 
killing  fields,  where  so 
many  thousands  of  Tuol 
Sleng's  prisoners  were  beaten  to  death 
to  save  on  bullets. 

There  is  a  photo  at  Tuol  Slen^  of 
its  warden:  laughing  eyes,  bared 
teeth,  big  ears.  This  is  the  very  man 


who  for  three  months  in  1970  inter- 
rogated Francois  Bizot  in  a  prison 
camp  in  the  Omleang  forest:  Douch, 
a  former  teacher  of  math  whose 
"passionate  pursuit  of  moral  recti- 
tude" and  "genuine  belief  in  justice" 
led  him,  even  as  he  beat  his  prison- 
ers "until  I'm  out  of  breath,"  to  gam- 
ble on  Bizot's  innocence.  Although 
his  release  seems  to  have  been  or- 
dered from  the  top,  without  Douch 
as  an  ally  Bizot  wouldn't  have  lasted 
long  enough  to  come  to  Pol  Pot's 
personal  attention. 

"My  wretched  friend,"  Bizot  calls 
Douch  here;  but  he  won't  forgive  him, 
nor  anyone  else  in  Cambodia  or  the 
West  who  failed  to  stop  the  slaughter. 
Nor  anyone  who  subscribes  to  "the 
notion  of  a  new  dawn  in  which  Homo 
sapiens  will  live  in  harmony:  the  hope 
this  Utopian  dream  engenders  has  jus- 
l  ified  ilic  bloodies!  exterminations  in 
history."  Although  I  admire  The  Gate, 
this  sentence  is  the  same  sort  of  rub- 
bishy thinking  that  blames  the  Holo- 
caust on  the  Enlightenment.  U 
wasn't  Verlaine's  faull  that  Pol  Pot 
admired  his  poetry. 

Dreadful  as  it  was,  what  Allied 
bombers  did  to  German  cities  in  W<  »rld 


'raving  of  two  priests  at  the  Angkor  temple  complex,  1868,  by  A.  Lamy,  anil 
kograph  ofTakeo  Temple,  1935  ©  Mary  Evans  Picture  Library 
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War  II  wasn't  as  had  as  what  the 
Khmer  Rouge  did  to  Cambodia.  Still, 
the  numbers  appall:  600,000  civilians 
dead,  as  W.  G.  Sebald  tells  us  in  his 
posthumous  hook  of  essays, 

(Random  House,  $2 195),  and 
seven  and  a  halt  million  homeless. 
Never  mind  why  the  British  sought  to 
destroy  Nuremberg  and  Cologne  in- 
stead or  such  strategic  targets  as  hall- 
bearing  factories  and  railway 
junctions.  What  preoccupies  Se- 
hald  here,  as  in  his  eerie  novels, 
is  the  career  of  guilt  in  history. 
Why  do  so  few  German  writers 
face  up  to  this  "landscape  of  ru- 
ins," this  psychic  ground  zero? 
Because,  he  suggests,  they  were 
so  compromised  by  their  behav- 
ior during  the  Third  Reich  that 
they've  been  busy  ever  since 
rewriting  their  own  story,  com- 
ing up  with  an  alibi. 

Max  Frisch  is  an  exception, 
and  so  is  Hans  Magnus  Enzens- 
herger,  as  well  as,  of  course, 
Heinrich  Boll,  except  that  Boll's 
Der  Engel  schweig,  although  written  in 
the  late  1940s,  wasn't  published  until 
1992.  I  don't  know  why  Sehald  ig- 
nored Giinter  Grass.  But  this  leaves 
him  plenty  of  room  to  think  about 
Arno  Schmidt,  Peter  Weiss,  and  Al- 
fred Andersch,  as  well  as  Peter  de 
Mendelssohn,  a  writer  new  to  me,  who 
seems  to  have  put  Albert  Speer  into  a 
trashy  novel  called  Die  Kathedrale. 

Destruction  is  as  scary  on  the  ftre- 
bombing  of  Hamhurg  as  Slaughter' 
house-Five  is  on  the  firehomhing  of 
Dresden:  "Those  who  had  fled  from 
their  air-raid  shelters  sank,  with 
grotesque  contortions,  in  the  thick 
huhhles  thrown  up  by  the  melting  as- 
phalt." But  didn't  such  homhing  get  its 
start  with  the  Germans  at  Guernica? 
Maybe  we'd  he  better  off  reading  the 
most  recent  U.N.  report  on  "The  Im- 


pact c 


-if 


i.rmec 


( Conflict  on  Children,' 


according  to  whi  h  civilian  fatalities 
in  wartime  have  ris<  i.  from  5  percent 
of  the  total  death  con  \t  in  1900  to 
90  percent  in  the  1990s.  There  is 
nothing  "natural"  about  it. 

|~~^ed  Kaczynski,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  very  selective.  He 
seems  to  have  spent  as  much 
time  in  his  Montana  cabin  picking 
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his  targets  (electrical-engineering 
protessors,  computer-rental  clerks) 
as  he  did  making  his  bombs  (smoke- 
less powder,  rigged  barometer). 
Whether  he  was  an  ecoterrorist  or 
just  a  serial  killer  with  a  spiel,  he 
was  extremely  antisocial.  Alston 
Chase  tells  us  in 

(Norton,  $26.95)  that  Kaczynski 


used  to  string  up  wire  across  the 
trails  near  his  cabin  "in  hopes  of  gar- 
roting  hackcountry  bikers." 

Harvard  and  the  Unabomber  is  the 
kind  of  book  that  tells  you  plenty  but 
drives  you  nuts.  Chase  prefers  to 
blame  what  happened  to  Ted,  an  up- 
wardly mobile  Polish-American  schol- 
arship boy,  on  "the  culture  of  despair" 
at  Harvard  in  the  late  fifties  rather 
than  on  "the  age  of  Aquarius"  in  the 
sixties.  And  so  we  have  to  read  a  lot 
of  the  author's  undercooked  lasagna 
about  Aristotle,  Faust,  and  Western 
science  since  the  Renaissance,  his  fu- 
rious digressions  on  Dostoevsky  and 
Colin  Wilson,  his  stand-up  routines 
on  Hitler  and  vegetarianism, 
Schopenhauer  and  vengeance,  the 
CIA  and  LSD.  He's  all  over  the  fun- 
ny farm,  with  microfilm  in  every 
pumpkin.  But  he  has  also  gotten  ac- 
cess to  notebooks,  letters,  transcripts, 
reading  lists  and  shrinks,  and  inside 
stuff  on  a  Cambridge  psychological- 
testing  program  that  seems  to  have 
abused  Kaczynski's  psyche  for  three 
years.  There  is  more  here,  a  prurient 
surfeit,  than  we  actually  need  to  know 
about  the  Unabomber,  but  at  least  he 
turns  out  to  be  more  interesting  than 
his  manifesto  was. 


Si  ill,  1  w  as  an  upwardly  mol 
Irish-American  scholarship  bo\ 
Harvard  about  the  same  time. 
Kaczynski  and  Chase,  and  full  of  c 
animus,  too,  and  yet  managed  no 
kill  people.  What  I'd  really  like 
know  is  why  Chase,  anil  Bizot,  and 
bald,  find  the  mystery  of  violence! 
much  more  compelling  than  am 
gous  mysteries  of  heroic  abnegatior 
you  feel  rotten  about  the  world,  v) 
not  join  the  Peace  Corp^ 
Doctors  Without  Borders! 
Women  in  Black?  For  a  tr 
refreshing  change  of  pace, 
come  a  nun. 


A 


couple  of  nonviolt 
options  do  occur  to  s 
eral  of  the  charact 


in  (Grove  Pn 


$29.95),  Kenzaburo  Oe's  f  «™' 


i 


novel  since  his  Nobel  Prize 
it's  clear  that  most  of  th 
characters  would  rather  bi 
down  the  house.  Ten  years 
in  a  televised  press-conferer 
"somersault,"  Patron  and  Gu 
had  to  renounce  their  own  bootlegg 
End-of-Time  religion  so  as  to  d 
suade  a  militant  faction  of  their  f 
lowers  from  blowing  up  nucle 
power  plants  all  over  Japan.  SirJ 
then,  Patron  hasn't  had  a  vision  o 
trance  for  Guide  to  interpret.  Sorri 
thing,  though,  has  begun  to  stir 
a  remote  island  like  the  one  where  ( 
himself  was  horn,  a  new  apocalyp 
cult  is  welcoming  not  only 
remnants  of  Patron's  disgrao 
church — the  Quiet  Women  and  t 
Technicians — but  the  disaffect 
everywhere,  including  Young  Fit 
flies  and  the  Base  Movement  of  Fc 
mer  Br<  ither  Gu.  |onah  and  the  wh; 
are  both  important,  Nostradamus  g< 
a  mention,  and  so  do  the  B 
Karamazov.  There  is  a  surpnsi 
amount  of  sex,  much  of  it  gay  ai 
some  morose.  Oe  is  obviously  thin 
ing  about  the  Aum  Shinrikyo  cu 
and  sarin  gas  in  the  Tokyo  subwa 
Nor  has  he  ever  stopped  parsing  H 
roshima — his  own  Dresden,  his  ou 
Hamburg. 

The  idea  of  the  "somersault 
whole  lot  more  appealing  than  Tl 
Fall.  But  this  novel  does  go  on,  f< 
570  blabby  pages,  and  is  more  fun 
talk  about  than  to  read. 


n 
joems 

tht 


Dresden  m  Ruins  After  Prussia's  Invasion  of  Saxony  in  )736,  by  Remap 
Bellotto,  1720-1780  ©  Erich  Lessing/Art  Resource,  New  York  C 
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~i  the  life  and  rime  of  Karl  Shapiro 
I  John  Updike 

Massed  in  this  essay: 

m'ted  Poems,  by  Karl  Shapiro.  The  Library  of  America,  2003.  240  pages.  $20. 
my  on  Rime  with  Trial  of  a  Poet,  by  Karl  Shapiro.  The  University  of  Michigan 


revs 


,  2003.  128  pages.  $35. 


W  arl  Jay  Shapiro  was  born  in 
t    Baltimore  in  1913;  when  he 
|m-was  drafted  into  the  peace- 
i  army,  in  March  of  1941,  he  was 
zeenage  conscript  but  a  twenty- 
:n-year-old  man  whose  poetic  vo- 
on  was  already  well  developed, 
poems  were  appearmg  in 
try  and  Partisan  Review, 
on  the  eve  of  his  shipping 
to  the  South  Pacific  in 
12  (on  the  Queen  Mary, 
ich  had  been  painted  gray 
use  as  a  troop  ship),  he 
I  arranged  with  Reynal  6k 
chcock  for  his  first  com- 
rcially  published  collec- 
n,  Person,  Place  and  Thing. 
is  was  not  his  first  appear- 
:e  between  hard  covers.  In 
35  his  father  and  uncle  had 
anged,  through  a  medical- 
:tbook  company,  for  a  vol- 
te, Poems,  to  be  privately 
nted  by  the  Waverly  Press 
Shapiro's  hometown  of 
ltimore — an  event  sardon- 
dly  recalled  in  the  poem 
ecapitulations": 

The  best  review  was  one  I  wrote 
myself 

Under  the  name  of  a  then-dear- 
est friend. 

Two  hundred  volumes  stood 
upon  my  shelf 

Saying  my  golden  name  from  end  to 
end. 

n  Updike's  most  recent  novel,  Seek  My 
:e,  was  published  last  year  by  Knopf.  His 
rt  story  "Spanish  Prelude  to  a  Second  Mar- 
ie" appeared  in  the  October  2002  issue  of 
rper's  Magazine. 


In  1941  twenty-one  of  his  poems, 
under  the  laconic  overall  title 
"Noun,"  represented  him  in  Five 
Young  American  Poets,  the  second  of 
a  New  Directions  series.  Person, 
Place  and  Thing  won  warm  reviews  as 
well  as  Poetry  magazine's  Levinson 


Prize.  When  he  was  stationed  in 
Australia,  Shapiro  became  the  friend 
and  lover  of  Cecily  Crozier,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  avant-garde  literary 
magazine  A  Comment;  his  brisk,  rev- 
elatory memoir  of  his  youth,  The 
Younger  Son,   disguised   her  as 


"Bonamy  Quorn."  In  Melbourne  in 
1942,  she  published  for  him  a  new 
collection,  The  Place  of  Love,  which 
contained  poems  of  his  and  frag- 
ments of  the  letters  the  two  had  ex- 
changed when  his  military  duties 
separated  them.  Shapiro  was  in  the 
Medical  Corps  and  saw  most  of  his 
action  in  New  Guinea.  In  his  three 
years  overseas,  under  what  he  called 
"the  peculiarly  enlivening  circum- 
stances of  soldiering,"  he  composed 
most  of  the  content  of  V-Letter  and 
Other  Poems  (1944)  and  all  of  the 
2,070-line  Essay  on  Rime  (1945). 
V -Letter,  edited  and  arranged  by  his 
agent  and  future  first  wife,  Evalyn 
Katz,  won  the  1945  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
Poetry. 

Shapiro  had  already  achieved 
some  celebrity  back  in  the  States  as 
"a  kind  of  phenomenon,  a  poet  in 
the  Battle  Zone."  Honors  awaited 
him  in  postwar  America.  He  served 
in  1946-47  as  the  consultant  in 
poetry  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress (a  post  now  dignified  by 
the  title  of  poet  laureate).  In 
1947  he  was  named  an  associ- 
ate professor  of  writing  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  though  his 
own  forays  into  higher  educa- 
tion had  never  quite  won  him 
a  college  degree.  For  the  rest 
of  his  working  life  he  was  in 
the  poetry  business.  He  left 
the  job  at  Johns  Hopkins  in 
1950  to  edit  Poetry  in  Chica- 
go; then,  in  1956,  he  became 
a  professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  and 
the  editor  of  Prairie  Schooner. 
He  taught  from  1966  to  1968 
at  the  Circle  campus  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  in 
Chicago,  and  from  1968  to 
1985  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Davis. 

His  reputation,  to  some 
extent,  faded  into  the  west 
with  him;  Robert  Lowell  and 
Elizabeth  Bishop  became  the 
favored  poets  of  his  genera- 
tion, and  although  Shapiro  won  the 
Bollingen  Prize  in  1968  the  award 
was  shared  with  John  Berryman. 
Impolitically,  he  published  criti- 
cism of  his  peers,  beginning  with 
Essay  on  Rime.  "Nothing  is  more 
perilous  to  a  poet's  reputation  than 


itograph  ©  AP/Wide  World  Photos 
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indulgence  in  criticism,''  he  had 
written  in  The  Younger  Son,  but 
"he*  didn't  see  any  point  in  keeping 
mum  about  anything  so  important 
as  his  opinion."  His  publication,  in 
1964,  of  Trie  Bourgeois  Poet,  consist- 
ing entirely  of  untitled,  aggressively 
personal,  and  frequently  sardonic 
prose  poems,  seemed  almost  an  ab- 
dication, alienating  readers  who 
had  admired  his  mastery  and  variety 
of  metrical  form.  In  later  verse  he 
wryly  noted  that  "My  Fame's  Not 
Feeling  Well"  and  registered  his  ir- 
ritation at  such  a  slight  as  his  being 
dropped  from  the  1976  edition  of 
The  Oxford  Book  of  American  Verse, 
having  been  amply  represented  in 
the  1950  edition."  With  his  third 
wife,  the  translator  Sophie  Wilkins, 
Shapiro  returned  to  the  eastern 
United  States  in  1994,  and  he  lived 
on  New  York  City's  Upper  West 
Side  until  his  death  in  the  year  2000. 

Shapiro's  habits  of  mind  were 
restless  and  contrarian.  The 
originality,  charm,  and  power 
of  his  early  poems  lie  in  their  eager- 
ness to  render  aspects  of  American 
experience  never  before  given  the 
dignity  of  a  high  rhetoric.  He  came 
to  poetry  in  the  wake  of  his  more 
academically  gifted  older  brother, 
Irvin;  he  grew  up  overhearing 
Irvin's  conversations  with  his  intel- 
lectual friends  and  prowling 
through  the  large  number  of  books 
that  came  into  the  house  by  way  of 
overflow  from  his  father's  moving 
and  storage  business,  which  includ- 
ed appropriation  of  unclaimed  lots. 
The  younger  son  read  Poe  (Balti- 
more's own  in  his  last  years),  and 
Whitman,  and  late  Victorians  like 

Writing  in  the  1980s,  Shapiro  followed 
Norman  Mailer's  example  and  spoke  of 
himself  in  the  third  per  sun 

**  The  1950  edition  was  edited  by  F.  O. 
Matthiessen,  to  whom  Shapiro  dedicated 
a  collection  and  addressi  i  a  heroic  poem 
on  the  anniversary  oj  the  -title  1  suicide; 
the  1976  edition  was  edited  by  the  eritic 
and  Joyce  biographer  Richard  Ellmann, 
who  in  the  poem,  "On  Being  Yanked 
from  a  Favorite  Anthology,"  appears  as 
an  "antisemitic  lew,"  a  "text-louse, 
pilpulistic  Joycean  cockroach,"  and  a 
"whore." 


Coventry  Patmore  and  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne,  whose  long 
lines  haunted  Karl  Shapiro's  verse 
into  his  maturity;  he  was  perhaps 
the  hist  modern  poet  with  an  ap- 
petite and  a  flair  for  anapestic  me- 
ter. The  poems  in  his  first,  privately 
published  volume  include  quaintly 
crabbed  love  sonnets,  Shakespeare- 
an rather  than  Petrarchan  in  form; 
.i  rondeau,  a  triolet,  a  villanelle; 
verses  of  an  antiquarian  quaintness 
("Gladdith!  thy  flag  aflaunt/Thou 
lusty  Troynovaunt!");  and  then,  af- 
ter this  elaborate  Georgian  sickli- 
ness, spare  tree  verse  thin  and 
clipped  on  the  page,  in  imitation  of 
E.  E.  Cummings  and  William  Car- 
los Williams. 

After  a  youthful  stage  of  being 
"drunk  on  Eliot,"  he  had  taken 
Williams  as  his  living  exemplar; 
Shapiro  sent  the  Rutherford  doctor 
a  copy  of  his  first  book,  and 
Williams  responded  with  "a  long  re- 
ply, a  warm,  friendly,  encouraging 
greeting  that  said  nothing  about  the 
quality  of  the  poems."  Shapiro,  in 
The  Younger  Son,  praises  Williams 
as  his  favorite  modern  American 
poet,  though  he  cannot  be,  he  says, 
a  Williams  disciple.  The  doctor- 
poet,  in  his  Rutherford  domain, 
functioned  as  "an  authority  and  a 
savior  and  a  cop,  a  force  in  the  little 
town,"  and  his  minimal,  direct,  joy- 
ful poems  on  "an  apple  on  the 
porch  rail  or  a  cat  putting  his  foot 
into  the  jam  pot"  required,  Shapiro 
felt,  "a  sense  of  propriety":  "Wil- 
liams was  an  owner,  and  the  young 
poet  could  never  own  Baltimore." 
Baltimore  was  owned  by  others — 
the  rich  old  Catholic  families  and 
"the  richer  blue-eyed  Protestants" 
and  even  the  Sephardic  and  Ger- 
manic Jews.  An  offspring  of  Russian 
Jews  living  "on  a  modest  car-lined 
street  where  the  almost-rich  Jews 
lived"  would  have  to  settle  for  being 
"a  spy  or  at  least  a  watcher." 

Williams,  with  his  direct  embrace 
of  American  facts,  gave  Shapiro  his 
attitude.  Auden  gave  him  his  voice, 
"the  natural  modern  diction  and  the 
use  of  words  that  had  never  appeared 
in  poetry:  textbook  words,  newspa- 
per words,  the  convoluted  syntax, 
the  mixture  of  economics  and  love, 
the  brilliance  and  the  gloom."  Balti- 


more, especially  Jewish  Baltiml 
was  a  center  of  Communist  actijl 
Shapiro  discovered  Auden  if 
British  magazine  at  a  Commul 
bookstore  and  was  inspired  by  I 
"long  Auden  historical-prophl 
sweep  "  to  write  the  most  ambit  J 
of  his  juvenile  poems,  a  tortul 
meditation  on  Marxism  call 
"Irenicon,"  clotted  with  words  I 
"trepid,"  "connate,"  and  "guerdJ 
It  is  rough  chewing,  but  at  ldl 
Shapiro  had  taken  a  bite  of  the  I 
city  around  him: 

If  squirrels  were  rats,  how  ugly  n 

would  be — 
And  passing  the  dumps,  these  I 

seem  rats  enough, 
In  fire-silt  trudging  the  bitternes 

trash  . . . 

A  frequent  streetcar  ride  earn 
the  poet  past  an  extensive  cemetJ 
and,  as  he  relates  in  The  YounJ 
Son, 

he  began  to  think  of  a  poem  afal 
this  great  city  of  the  dead,  whl 
when  he  wrote  it  would  have  a  sliJ 
ly  Marxist  tone  of  indignation,  toil 
ing  on  the  class  distinctions  of  I 
cemetery  world —  It  would  be  his  I 
authentic  poem,  as  he  thought  of  il 
afreryears,  and  for  the  poetics! 
could  thank  Auden,  at  least  for 
diction  of  the  epithets. 

The  poem  was  "Necropolis."  It,  I 
gether  with  "University,"  "Mi 
night  Show,"  and  "Love  Poetl 
made  up  the  first  batch  of  his  pod 
accepted  by  Poetry,  in  August 
1940;  he  tells  of  how  he  read  tj 
blue  note  of  acceptance  at  the  trl 
ley  stop,  waved  the  trolley  past,  il 
back  to  his  apartment,  phoned! 
inform  his  employer  (Sears  Rcj 
buck)  that  he  would  not  be  in  tl'J 
day,  and  "sat  hack  and  read  holesj 
the  blue  notice."  "Auto  Wreck"! 
another  early  poem  whose  inspil 
tion  his  memoir  recalls.  After 
evening  of  lovemaking  with  a  pi1 
fume  salesgirl  whose  sexuality  tj 
ceives  his  memoir's  highest  ratin 
he  encountered,  while  walking  t 
three  miles  back  home  through  t 
summer  night,  a  spectacular,  sic 
ening  auto  wreck.  For  more  than 
page  he  dwells  upon  the  prosody 
the  poem,  its  iambs  and  spondee 
and  Donne's  and  Herbert's  and  M 
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■M  inventive  metrics,  and  then 
I  ins: 

I  leave  her  in  the  peace  of  the  night 
ltd  walk  home  in  sleeping  streets 
Biong  sleepers,  straight  into  this 
whtmare,  was  like  the  world  just 
fjw,  seemingly  quietly  going  ahout  its 
■isiness  but  walking  straight  into  the 
■■^htmare  that  nobody  could  stop. 

ajae  future  soldier-poet  was  al- 
ly moving  toward  the  coming 
fiitmare,  "for  the  world  was  now 
|lnd  to  the  utmost  tightness  in 
|j  of  the  last  detente."  His  antici- 
H'ry  mood  reached  a  climax  in  the 
lhal,  jangling  "Scyros,"  which  was 
it  influenced  by  seventeenth- 
■:ury  diction,  its  stanza  based  on 
If  of  Milton's  "Nativity  Ode."  It  is 
I)em  Shapiro  included  in  all  his 
I  anthologies,  though  it  is  untypi- 
I — Auden  at  his  most  uncon- 
i  nably  jaunty — and  not  easy  to 
fce  sense  of,  even  when  we  know 
;  Scyros  is  where  Rupert  Brooke 
d  and  that  the  odd  epigraph 
Ijffle  and  sniff  and  handkerchief" 
•om  a  poem  by  him.  Other  poems 
clarified  by  what  Shapiro  re- 
mbers  about  them.  The  snide 
e  of  "University"  derived  from  a 
h  delivered  to  him  on  the  cam- 
;  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
nequals  blankly  pass"),  not  by  a 
atile  but  by  two  German  Jews 
io  had  been  friendly  acquain- 
ices  in  Baltimore.  Shapiro's 
ither  came  from  Virginia,  his  fam- 
lived  there  for  a  time,  and  he 
might  of  himself  as  something  of  a 
'Utherner;  Emporia  was  the  Vir- 
nia  town  where  his  maternal 
indfather  had  a  dry-goods  store,  a 
adest  "Emporium." 
In  general,  Shapiro's  poems  are 
cessible  without  private  clues — 
rhaps,  for  New  Critical  tastes,  too 
cessible.  Randall  Jatrell,  in  a  de- 
ription  the  subtle  hostility  of 
lich  did  not  prevent  Shapiro  from 
loting  it,  described  the  poems  as 
'esh  and  young  and  rash  and  live; 
eir  hard  clear  outlines,  their  flat 
ild  colors  create  a  world  like  that 
a  knowing  and  skillful  neoprimi- 
/e  painting,  without  any  of  the 
infusion  or  profundity  of  atmos- 
iete."  Shapiro  recalled  of  his 
loved  perfume  salesgirl  that  "she 


was,  like  him,  one  of  those  born 
with  the  happiness  gene,"  and  his 
models,  Whitman  and  Williams  and 
Auden,  were  happy  poets,  busily 
turning  the  wotld  into  words.  Even 
amid  "the  necessary  futility  of  war," 
the  poet-soldier  "would  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  he  was  happy,  but  he 
wasn't  the  opposite,  either;  his  writ- 
ing saw  to  that."  His  mind-set  is  op- 
posed to  that  of  Eliot  and  Lowell, 
for  whom  the  world  is  invincibly 
tainted,  and  in  some  distasteful  way 
alien.  Of  himself,  Shapiro  said,  "To 
write  poetry  out  of  commonplace- 
ness  is  to  love  or  accept  the  com- 
mon, and  in  fact  he  did."  In  such 
poems  as  "Auto  Wreck,"  "Drug 
Store,"  "Buick,"  "Haircut,"  and 
"Honkytonk,"  an  urban,  commer- 
cialized, industrial  environment  is 
illumined  and  cherished  in  a 
prosody  ranging  from  rolling,  rau- 
cous anapests  to  packed  iambic  pen- 
tameter, a  formal  virtuosity  learned 
from  Auden  and  from  autodidactic 
study  of  classic  English  poetry.  The 
poet's  tone  is  breezy,  surly,  rapturous 
as  the  mood  rapidly  shifts.  The  last 
lines  often  stub  our  toe  and  invite  us 
to  teread.  The  concreteness  can 
seem  defiant,  in-your-face.  The 
reader  does  not  forget  a  line  like  the 
first  of  "The  Fly":  "O  hideous  little 
bat,  the  size  of  snot." 

^^^T~°  ideas  but  in  things," 
William  Catlos  Williams 
^  had  said.  Shapiro  followed 
the  dictum  but  in  a  more  ornate 
style  than  the  fragmentary  imagism 
and  free-floatirig  voices  of  those 
moderns  influenced  by  Ezra  Pound. 
A  late  poem,  "Bill  Williams,"  pays 
tribute  to  the 

Hard-working  slum  Joe  and  fulltime 
poet 

Whose  poems  were  prescriptions, 
Who  tried  to  get  the  monkey  Ezra  off  his 
back 

And  never  quite  kicked  the  habit. 

Shapiro  thought  a  great  deal  about 
the  politics  of  poetics  and  probably 
wrote  more  poems  about  other  po- 
ets, living  and  dead,  than  any  other 
poet  of  his  stature.  Mis  book-length 
Essay  on  Rime  is  an  earnest,  method- 
ical tour  de  force,  an  extended 
schoolbook  exercise  demonstrating 
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the  severe  seriousness  with  which 
poetry  was  taken  by  the  generation 
of  which  this  one  member,  without 
research  materials  but  as  company 
clerk  in  control  of  a  typewriter, 
pounded  out  a  summa  poetica  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  lines  a  day  in  the  heat 
of  embattled  New  Guinea. 

The  poems  of  V-Letter  are  some- 
what looser  than  those  of  Person, 
Place  and  Thing,  and  less  studious  in 
avoiding  cliches.  Shapiro's  tender- 
ness and  candor  make  them  the 
foremost  verse  monument  to  that 
war's  daily  reality.  This  was  Ameri- 
can soldiering,  from  the  receipt  of 
V-mail  on  the  first  page  ("Aside") 
to  the  sending  of  it  on  the  last.  In 
between,  there  were  the  fear  of 
bombs  falling  under  a  full  moon,  an 
amputation,  camp  movies,  a  self- 
inflicted  death  whose  commemora- 
tion accepts  the  perhaps  inevitable 
rhyming  of  "in  pain"  with  "not  died 
in  vain."  His  introduction  stated,  "I 
try  to  write  freely,  one  day  as  a 
Christian,  the  next  as  a  Jew,  the 
next  as  a  soldier  who  sees  the  gigan- 
tic slapstick  of  modern  war." 
Shapiro  knew  he  was  fortunate  that 
the  army  cast  him — on  no  more  ba- 
sis, his  memoir  speculates,  than  his 
coming  from  the  hospital  town  of 
Baltimore — as  a  healer  rather  than 
a  killer;  he  wondered  how  well  he 
would  have  done  as  an  infantryman. 
As  a  medical  corpsman,  he  won 
four  bronze  stars,  achieved  the  rank 
of  sergeant,  survived  air  raids  and 
landings  under  bombardment,  wit- 
nessed much  suffering,  and  did  an 
impressive  amount  of  writing  and 
tomcatting. 

His  poems  do  not  wave  the  flag, 
nor  do  they  mock  it.  Like  most 
young  males  of  the  time,  he  accepted 
the  call  to  arms  meekly:  "The  poet, 
for  all  his  elbow-rubbing  with  So- 
cialists, Communists,  Trotskyites, 
believed  in — Virginia."  He  recalled 
with  distaste  the  phony  medical  dis- 
charge that  a  fellow  student  from 
Baltimore  arranged  tor  himself. 
Some  stress  overseas  seems  indicated 
by  his  flirtation,  in  New  Guinea, 
with  conversion  Catholicism;  an 
attractive  classmate  at  the  Pratt  li- 
brary school  had  urged  her  religion 
on  him  but  the  chaplain  brushed 
him  oft. 
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Traces  ot  this  Christian  by-blow  re- 
main in  his  poems  ("The  Convert," 
"The  Missal,"  the  last  of  "Six  Religious 
Lyrics").  His  lowercase  catholicity  goes 
with  his  wish  to  contain,  like  Whit- 
man, contradictions,  to  cover  all 
bets — an  anti-Communist  who  con- 
sorts with  Communists,  an  atheist  who 
says  his  prayers.  Like  Bellow  and  Mail- 
er, he  is  interested  in  his  Jevvishness, 
and  does  not  disown  it,  but  is  more 
interested  in  the  general  enterprise  of 
being  American. 

/  ^  hapiro's  first  truly  postwar  col- 
lection  was  Trial  oj  a  Poet  and 
K.J(  Hher  Poems  (1947);  the  book's 
long  title  poem  was  a  magnanimous 
attempt  to  dramatize  and  under- 
stand the  foremost  literary  scandal 
of  the  decade,  Ezra  Pound's  trial  for 
treason  and  the  Solomonic  decision 
to  confine  him  not  as  a  traitor  but  as 
a  madman.  The  Pound  drama  in- 
volved Shapiro  personally,  since,  af- 
ter being  initially  seduced  by  Eliot's 
personal  appeal,  he  ended  up  oppos- 
ing the  1948  Bollingen  Prize  to 
Pound,  in  which  he  had  a  vote. 
Pound  won  anyway,  but  his  strident 
anti-Semitism  did  not  pass  without 
editorial  protest:  in  an  article  in  the 
Partisan  Rei'iew,  Shapiro  wrote,  "1 
voted  against  Pound  in  the  belief 
that  the  poet's  political  and  moral 
philosophy  ultimately  vitiates  his 
poetry."  Characteristically,  a  few 
years  later,  in  Poetry,  he  repeated  this 
assertion  but  added,  "Otherwise  I  can 
only  say  that  the  book  the  Pisan  Can- 
tos was  the  best  book  of  verse  of  that 
year,  and  of  many  years." 

Most  of  the  poems  in  the  collec- 
tion Poems  of  a  Jew  (1958)  had  been 
published  in  earlier  books;  the  vol- 
ume served  as  a  pledge  of  allegiance 
to  Shapiro's  Jewishness,  complex 
and  elusive  yet  insistent  as  it  was: 

The  Jewish  Question,  whatever  that 
might  be,  is  not  my  concern.  Nor  is 
Judaism.  Nor  is  Jewry.  Nor  is  Israel.  . . . 
I  am  one  of  those  who  views  with  dis- 
gust and  disappointment  .  .  .  the  back- 
sliding of  artists  and  intellectuals  to- 
ward religion.  .  .  .  These  poems,  in  any 
case,  are  not  religious  poems  hut  the 
pi  lems  of  a  Jew.  No  one  has  been  able 
to  define  Jew,  and  in  essence  this  defi- 
ance of  definition  is  the  central  mean- 
ing of  Jewish  consciousness.  ...  As  a 


third-generation  American  I  gre 
with  the  obsessive  idea  of  persona 
erty  which  engrosses  all  Ameri 
except  the  oldest  and  richest  fam 
As  a  Jew  I  grew  up  in  an  atmosp 
of  mysterious  pride  and  sensitivif 
atmosphere  in  which  even  the 
est  achievement  was  touched 
sense  of  the  comic. 

In  spite  of  himself  Shapiro  w; 
groundbreaker,  in  a  country  whosi 
erature  had  been  predominantly  Pr 
tant  since  the  Puritans.  The 
American-Jewish  poet  he  had  rea 
a  young  man  was  the  pseudo-bihl 
now  forgotten  James  Oppenheime 
academic  English  departments,  t! 
were  Lionel  Trilling  at  Columbia 
Harry  Levin  at  Harvard  and  preci| 
few  others.  As  Shapiro  wrote  to 
Bartlett,  his  assiduous  bibliographe 
was  the  second  Jew  to  be  hired  at  Jo 
Hopkins,  and  a  good  friend  of 
was  the  first  Jew  to  get  a  Ph.D.  at 
kins.  This  is  recent  history!  But  no 
course  the  Jews  practically  run 
place."  He  once  thought  of  chani 
his  name  to  the  Waspish  Karl  C 
den,  but  settled  for  Karl  Shapir 
more  Germanic,  and  hence  higi 
i  l.iss,  spelling  ill. in  die  <  >nginal  ( '. 
Without  formal  Jewish  affiliati 
Shapiro  composed  long  poems 
Adam  and  Eve,  David  and  Bathsh 
and  Moses,  and  he  responded  to 
founding  of  Israel  with  the  stirring 
rael,"  read  at  a  mass  meeting  in  Bal 
more.  "Speak  of  the  evil  myth 
more,"  it  concludes, 

Of  one  who  harried  Jesus  on  his  wa| 
Saying,  Go  faster.  Speak  no  more 
Of  the  yellow  badge,  secta  nefaria. 
Speak  the  name  only  of  the  living  la 
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The  title  of  Shapiro's  1964  c! 
lection,  The  Bourgeois  Po\ 
came  from  the  mouth  of 
other  poet,  Shapiro  informed 
Bartlett.  After  a  reading  in  Seat 
the  drunken  Theodore  Roethke  gre 
eel  Shapiro's  entry  at  a  party  wi 
"Well,  here  comes  the  bourgec 
poet!"  Thence  Shapiro  resolved,! 
was  going  to  accept  the  fact  that  I  a] 
a  bourgeois  poet.  ...  I  wanted  to  s;| 
'Yeah,  I  do  like  living  in  split-le\| 
houses,  and  so  on.'"  It  seems  odd  trj 
Shapiro  would  be  thus  singled  oil 
since  postwar  academic  appointmerj 


■Jpets  and  "creative"  writers  had 
Mated  a  large  tribe  of  housebro- 
Jienmen  and,  later,  penwomen, 
jjuated  to  steady  wages,  the  ado- 
Si  of  students,  and  residence  in 
tqi,  and  pleasant  college  communi- 
m  Nevertheless,  he  did  feel  a  diffi- 
m|  in  "being  a  poet  and  a  bourgeois 
tefican  at  the  same  time,"  and  his 
ip<  nging  among  the  Marxists  of  Bal- 
•jgjre  perhaps  lent  a  special  sting  to 
Wpithet. 

Biapiro  became  conservative,  or 
■aps  had  always  been.  The  antigov- 
Jjient  counterculture  both  fasci- 

■  :1  and  irked  him;  he  composed  a 
In,  "Sestina:  Of  the  Militant  Vo- 
pilary,"  mocking  its  jargon.  He 
mts  in  his  last  collection,  The  Old 
U>efly  (1992),  of  what  has  always 
I;erned  him  most,  poetry  and  po- 
ill -Whitman  and  Williams,  Ovid 
\S  Hopkins,  Joyce  and  Stevens,  and 
It  and  Pound,  who  functioned  not 

■  '  as  his  betes  noires  but  as  his  points 
Mepart,  the  inescapable  modernists. 
|  h  his  untiring  eye  for  American 

s  he  writes  about  Kleenex,  New 
k  City,  the  plague  of  Creative  Writ- 
,  "stronger  than  gonorrhea,"  and 
eking,"  of  which  he  disingenuous- 
onfesses,  "1  never  got  the  hang  of 
eally." 

He  aimed  to  be  what  the  Germans 
lied  a  Dinge  Dichter,  a  thing  poet, 
lie  substantive" — Person,  Place  and 
ting;  Noun — "fascinated  him  as 
jae thing  to  fix  upon  and  hold  on 
"  His  feet  planted  on  the  substan- 
e,  he  could  be  modest  and  casual 
t  also  bold,  with  the  boldness  of 
th  personally  verified.  Although 
st  remembered,  still,  as  the  poet  in 
aki,  Shapiro's  long  peacetime  life 
is  devoted  to  the  modernist  battle, 
ight  for  the  specific  and  honestly 
t,  a  rescue  of  language  from  poetic 
nventions,  easy  assumptions,  us- 
es worn  smooth,  polite  palaver, 
etoric: 

That  was  the  enemy,  rhetoric,  and  al- 
ways had  been.  Leave  patriotic  and 
antipatriotic  to  John  Philip  Sousa.  Po- 
ets had  tastier  fish  to  fry — what  sol- 
diering was  like,  what  it  did  to  the 
man,  the  soul,  the  poetry,  and  the  ar- 
tifacts everywhere,  the  Buicks,  the 
university,  the  grandmothers,  the  flies, 
oh  the  flies,  American  flies  in  Peters- 
burg, Virginia.  ■ 
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T"e  propose  to  become  a  na- 
%/%/  tional  institution,  perhaps 
T  T  the  greatest  of  all  institu- 
tions which  are  concerned  with  crit- 
icism and  interpretation,"  wrote 
Henty  Luce  in  February  1929  to  his 
Time  Inc.  board  of  directors,  outlin- 
ing a  new  business  magazine  to  be 
called  Fortune.  The  statement, 
gtandiose  when  applied  to  any  peri- 
odical, seems  almost  ludictous  in  ref- 
erence to  a  business  magazine.  But  it 
is  wotth  considering  Luce's  support 
for  the  claim: 

1  he  field  whk  li  lies  <  >pen  is  as  im- 
mense and  as  rich  as  was  ever  offered 
to  journalistic  enterprise.  .  .  .  Industry 
is  a  world  in  itself,  for  which  we  must 
he  critics,  historians,  biographers  and 
secretaries.  And  this  World  is  more 

Bill  Wasik  is  an  associate  editor  of  Harper's 
Magazine.  His  last  piece,  "The  Dance  of 
Debt,"  appeared  in  the  November  2002  issue. 


macrocosm  than  microcosm,  is  in  fact 
the  largest  of  the  planets  which  make 
up  our  system. 

In  Luce's  view,  why  could  a  publica- 
tion about  American  business — 
more  centtal  to  Ameticans'  lives 
than  ate  the  arts,  government,  even 
religion — not  come  to  serve  as 
America's  most  important  chroni- 
cler, as  its  best  critic  and  interpreter? 

Calvin  Coolidge's  famous  dictum 
that  "the  chief  business  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  business"  has  pro- 
voked much  grumbling  in  the 
decades  since  it  was  spoken,  but  as 
an  expression  of  fact  it  can  hardly  be 
questioned.  Of  the  "planets  which 
make  up  out  system,"  business  has 
always  been  a  gaseous  giant,  and  it 
occupies  a  demonstrably  latger  place 
in  our  society  today  than  at  the  time 
of  Luce's  writing.  Mote  than  150 
prisons  and  roughly  twice  that 


titration  hy  John  Kleber 
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number  of  public  schools  have  been 
placed  in  the  custody  of  corpora- 
tions. Life's  most  fundamental  com- 
modities— our  electricity,  our  heat- 
ing gas,  our  phone,  radio,  and 
television  communications,  and,  in- 
creasingly, our  water — have  been 
eased  into  the  open  market.  The  reg- 
ulatory legacy  of  the  New  Deal, 
which,  eviscerated  though  it  has 
been  under  two  decades  of  laissez- 
faire  government,  still  succeeds  in 
restraining  somewhat  the  excesses  of 
American  corporations  at  home,  is 
more  than  offset  by  the  gains  of 
these  corporations  overseas,  among 
peoples  mired  in  states  of  varying 
desperation,  whose  varyingly  lax  en- 
vironmental, labor,  and  tax  strictures 
can  be  shopped  among  like  brands  of 
dish  detergent. 

These  realities  are,  for  some,  un- 
settling; yet  despite  the  recent  finan- 
cial turmoil,  the  nation's  overall 
faith  in  markets  seems  unbowed.  In- 
deed, the  basic  precepts  of  the  free- 
market  enthusiast,  faddish  but  far 
from  ubiquitous  in  1929,  would  to- 
day be  conceded  by  all  but  the 
tweediest  or  most  radical  among  the 
American  left:  that  the  free  market 
is  the  highest  mode  of  resource  allo- 
cation yet  developed  by  man;  that  fi- 
nancial self-interest  is  the  best 
means  by  which  the  aims  of  the  indi- 
vidual can  be  aligned  with  those  of 
society;  and  that  capitalism,  when 
exported  to  the  developing  world, 
advances  the  banners  of  freedom  and 
democracy. 

One's  position  on  such  matters 
notwithstanding,  the  sheer  act  of 
postindustrial  work  still  manages  to 
effect  a  visceral,  near-constant  trans- 
formation of  our  lives.  A  significant- 
ly greater  percentage  of  Americans 
are  employed  as  wage  earners  than 
were  in  1929.  The  cultures  and  hier- 
archies of  our  office  environments 
encroach  more  and  more  on  our 
consciousness.  Gorgeous  and  terrify- 
ing feats  of  production,  logistics,  and 
packaging — systems  of  nearly  incom- 
prehensible complexity — are  em- 
ployed to  deliver  products  to  our 
doorstep.  Our  physical  reality  is  re- 
made by  every  glassy  corporate  tower 
stabbed  into  the  exurban  soil. 

Thus,  for  those  few  Americans 
who  still  concern  themselves  with 


"criticism  and  interpretation," 
whether  they  be  inclined  toward  de- 
crying capitalism's  excesses  or  cele- 
brating its  accomplishments,  the  sub- 
ject of  business  remains  undeniably 
both  "immense"  and  "rich."  There  is 
much  to  be  said,  much  to  be  hailed 
or  feared;  there  is  much  at  stake. 

How,  then,  to  account  for  our 
business  writing  today?  Pre- 
sented with  a  subject  matter 
as  expansive  as  American  business, 
our  magazines  and  newspapers  col- 
lectively fret  over  market  indicators, 
minor  transactions.  They  make  lists: 
of  the  largest  corporations,  the 
wealthiest  men,  the  best  companies 
to  work  for,  the  best  M.R.A.  pro- 
grams. They  pass  along  platitudes 
from  stock-market  guru  Warren  Buf- 
fett.  They  are  obsessed  with  "news," 
as  the  expression  goes,  "you  can  use." 
Insofar  as  they  bring  new  phenome- 
na to  light,  they  single  out  those  that 
might  help  to  increase  one's  own 
wealth.  Indeed,  their  "stories"  are 
only  one  story,  and  it  is  the  serialized 
fiscal  bildungsroman  of  you,  the 
reader:  you  invest  your  401  (k),  you 
open  an  IRA,  you  buy  stocks  at  bar- 
gain prices.  Even  in  stories  ostensibly 
about  a  company,  or  a  CEO,  or  an 
industry,  the  reader-investor  be- 
comes, implicitly,  the  protagonist. 
This  chief  executive,  by  propelling 
his  stock  into  a  meteoric  climb,  will 
allow  you  to  retire  early.  That 
crooked  financier  has  absconded 
with  your  money. 

Think  of  it:  excepting  the  how-to- 
please-him  women's  magazine,  there 
is  no  genre  of  "journalism"  whose 
readership  is  assumed  to  be  so  thor- 
oughly self-concerned.  Try,  for  ex- 
ample, to  imagine  a  column  in  The 
New  Republic  or  National  Review  de- 
voted to  how  to  contact  one's  con- 
gressman, or  how  to  lobby,  or  how 
best  to  be  elected  to  public  office. 
The  absurdity  of  the  exercise  does 
not  derive  from  the  relative  gravity 
of  government  as  a  subject  matter:  it 
is  equally  odd  to  imagine  Sports  Illus- 
trated teaching  you  to  throw  the 
splitter,  or  Rolling  Stone  with  fold-out 
bass  tablature.  In  nearly  every  sub- 
ject area  apart  from  business,  editors 
and  readers  seem  intuitively  to  rec- 
ognize a  categorical  distinction  be- 


tween understanding  a  fielql 
knowledge  and  attempting  persol- 
ly  to  achieve  success  in  it. 

With  respect  to  finance,  howeBt 
in  today's  "shareholder  society,"^ 
actor  and  the  observer  are  held  tm 
one;  we  are  all  capitalists  now.  H1 
sentiment  has  served,  amid  unprcl 
dented  levels  of  inequality  in  weMt 
and  income,  as  a  useful  fiction,  bim 
does  have  a  basis  in  tact.  Since  1  9 
the  portion  of  U.S.  households  tl 
own  stock  either  directly  or  indirMiW1 
ly — through  mutual  funds,  hel 
funds,  and  the  like — has  risen  frl 
less  than  a  third  to  more  than  hi 
I  bus  the  s|1K  k  market  is  said  to  I 
"democratized,"  a  term  that  is  inl 
curate  on  its  face  (however  ml:' 
people  take  part  in  the  market,! 
individual's  influence  varies  wilfti 
according  to  the  size  of  his  or  I  > 
holdings)  but  on  further  reflection! 
somewhat  apt.  In  fact,  during  I 
1990s,  when  Americans  not  o(l" 
owned  stocks  in  record  numbers  I  " 
chose  them  ardently  and  with  mill: 
deliberation,  the  stock  market  mi 
arguably  more  "democratized"  tl  I 
our  political  system  has  ever  beenMa,! 

Whether  to  preserve  this  rage  Hie 
stocks  or  merely  to  profit  whilA': 
lasts,  the  American  business  press  m 
dedicated  itself  almost  entirely  I 
serving  these  idealized  read  I 
investors,  these  shareholder-citizei 
Its  purview  should  not  be  term! 
"business  journalism,"  for  other  thl 
the  reader's  profit  motive,  our  bil 
ness  periodicals  disregard  neail 
every  aspect  of  business  and  its  effl 
on  our  lives.  Instead,  one  might  clj 
it  "personal-finance  journalism":  1 
reporting  provides  a  resource  for  tl 
reader  to  consult  in  his  portfoBv 
management,  her  career  counseliil 
In  other  subject  areas,  such  writing! 
sequestered  under  the  rubric  of  "sJ 
vice  journalism,"  but  person!': 
finance  journalism  is  the  dominafc 
mode  of  business  writing  in  Amer» 
today,  if  not  the  only  mode.  From  J 
grip  the  business  press  shows  fm» 
signs  of  emerging. 

The  Best  Business  Stories  of  M 
Year,  2003  Edition,  is  a  com- 
pilation of  stories  that  si 
print  between  July  1,  2001,  and  Juiji; 
30,  2002,  a  year  in  business  news  th:l 
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sjn  only  be  described  as  remark- 
"ity  Enron,  at  the  year's  beginning 
;mieventh  most  valuable  company 
ijjie  United  States,  took  a  sudden 
j$j  illion  write-off  in  October  and 
Hmonths  later  was  bankrupt;  by 
m,  Arthur  Andersen,  among  the 
fjw  largest  accounting  firms  in  the 
nn,  had  almost  entirely  dissolved 
Wie  face  of  Enron-related  criminal 
M-ges.  In  total  more  than  forty 
willion-plus  bankruptcies  took 
m:e  during  that  period,  among 
In  five  of  the  twelve  largest  in  his- 
m.  The  sins  of  New  York's  invest- 
■it  banks  during  the  boom  began 

■  ;oat  to  the  surface:  Credit  Suisse 
It  Boston  was  fined  $100  million 

■  its  clubby  misappropriations  of 
I)  stock,  while  fifty  blocks  south  at 
Brrill  Lynch,  emails  surfaced  in 
■ich  analyst  Henry  Blodget 
Biandedly  dismissed  as  "crap"  and 
■ik"  stocks  that  his  own  research 
■orts  were  exhorting  the  public  to 
ly."  On  June  25,  a  week  before  the 
Id  of  the  twelve-month  span, 
|)rldCom  announced  it  had  uncov- 

d  $3.8  billion  in  what  it  delicately 
med  accounting  "irregularities":  a 
rtling  hint  of  further  ills.  By  July  1, 
nerican  shareholders,  who  a  year 
ior  had  believed  themselves  to  be 
during  only  a  brief  service-delay 
oard  the  bullet  train  to  Dow 
,000,  found  themselves  mangled  in 
derailment.  They  screamed  for  the 
tprits.  It  was,  all  agreed  in  retro- 
set,  the  Year  of  Corporate  Crime. 
In  their  remonstrances  the  share- 
)lders  were  led  by  the  business 
ess,  which — having  spent  the 
neties  touting  to  its  readership  the 
a's  unsinkable  markets,  its  heroic 
itrepreneurs,  and  its  revolutionary 
isiness  models — was  forced  very 
iblicly  to  recant.  Its  newfound 
:epticism  has  been  amply  docu- 
ented  in  Best  Business  Stories, 
hich  touches  on  Enron  and  Ander- 
:n,  as  well  as  the  recent  and  cata- 
rophic  bankruptcies  at  Chiquita, 
'omdisco,  and  Reliance  Insurance; 
le  discredited  telecom  analyst,  Jack 
irubman;  and  the  fallacious  resume 
f  "Chainsaw  Al"  Dunlap,  who 
elped  drive  Sunbeam  into  Chapter 
1.  One  of  the  book's  sharper  offer- 
lgs  is  a  jeremiad  by  Roger  Lowen- 
ein  that  rails  against  the  explosion 


in  CEO  compensation.  The  piece's 
final  flourish  seems  almost  calculated 
to  jostle  his  editors  at  SmartMoney: 
"If  a  Marxist  critic  of  capitalism  were 
writing  about  executive  compensa- 
tion in  the  U.S.,  he'd  say  the  bosses 
hire  some  consultant  and  director 
flunkies  to  justify  whatever  outra- 
geous amount  they  want  to  pinch 
from  the  shareholders.  And  you 
know  what?  He'd  be  right." 

Of  course  the  business  press  had 
done  little  to  alert  shareholders  to 
the  dangers,  but  it  was  more  impor- 
tant to  locate  the  exceptions  and  to 
lavish  praise  on  them.  The  book's 
inclusion  of  a  news-analysis  piece  by 
the  Wall  Street  Journal's  John  Em- 
shwiller  and  Rebecca  Smith,  the  re- 
porting team  that  broke  a  major 
facet  of  the  Enron  story  (specifically 
the  LJM  partnerships  and  CFO  An- 
drew Fastow's  role  in  them),  is  pre- 
sumably in  recognition  of  such  a  rare 
early  warning.  Published  too  early 
for  consideration  in  the  volume  was 
"Is  Enron  Overpriced?"  a  now  fa- 
mous March  2001  article  by  For- 
tune's Bethany  McLean,  who  raised 
questions  about  the  opacity  of  the 
company's  financial  statements.  To- 
gether the  three  reporters  have  been 
spoken  of  as  muckrakers  in  the  En- 
ron scandal.  McLean  in  particular 
was  elevated  to  near-celebrity  status, 
most  notably  in  the  New  York  Times, 
which  last  January  ran  a  long,  front- 
section  profile  complete  with  a  siz- 
able and  quite  flattering  picture;  in 
February,  Maureen  Dowd  called  her 
"adorable  and  intrepid"  and  predict- 
ed that  in  the 'Enron  movie  she 
would  be  portrayed  by  her  "look- 
alike"  Alicia  Silverstone. 

McLean  is  clearly  a  fine  reporter, 
and  "Is  Enron  Overpriced?"  was  in- 
deed intrepid,  hut  the  piece  offers 
little  support  for  the  notion  that 
McLean  had  somehow  exposed  En- 
ron ahead  of  time.  She  had  merely 
informed  her  readers  that  she  did  not 
know  herself  how  the  company 
made  money,  and  that,  more  impor- 
tant, neither  did  the  analysts  who 
covered  it.  Her  reporting  was  far 
more  absence  than  substance;  and 
much  of  her  substance,  as  it  turns 
out,  came  from  a  source  who  stood 
to  gain:  a  hedge-fund  manager  and 
Enron  short-seller  named  James 
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Chanos,  who  had  already  profited 
from  a  sizable  drop  in  January,  and 
who  likely  profited  tar  more  in  the 
deeper  slide  that  occurred  after 
McLean's  piece  appeared. 

Unlike  "Is  Enron  Overpriced?" 
Einshvviller  and  Smith's  dories  re- 
vealed details  about  the  company 
that  could  not  have  been  "leaned 
from  its  public  disclosures,  and  it 
seems  undeniable  that  in  this  regard 
their  work  was  aided  significantly  by 
the  stock's  continuing  decline.  More 
than  half  of  Enron's  peak  value  had 
been  erased  by  August,  when  Em- 
shwiller  and  Smith  reported  the  ter- 
mination of  Fastovv's  partnerships 
with  the  company  (a  common  trope 
in  corporate  crime:  companies  dis- 
close wrongdoing  after  it  has  been 
stopped).  The  move  was  described  as 
a  "bow  to  criticism";  but  criticism  re- 
mained muted  until  October,  when 
the  company  announced  a  $618  mil- 
lion loss  and  a  $1.2  billion  charge  to 
shareholders'  equity,  both  resulting 
in  part  from  the  Fastow  deals.  As  the 
stock  spiraled  further  downward,  a 
host  of  new  facts  emerged,  as  did  a 
set  of  private,  previously  unmen- 
tioned  partnership  documents.  Smith 
told  the  Columbia  Journalism  Review 
last  March  that  it  had  been  necessary 
for  Enron's  finances  to  unravel  pub- 
licly before  its  corrupt  accounting 
could  be  exposed:  "I  really  believe 
that  every  story  has  its  time.  And 
what  was  required  tor  the  Enron  story 
to  break  the  way  it  did  was  for  the 
company  to  be  brought  to  its  knees 
in  a  single  quarter  on  its  earnings." 

That  investigative  reporting  on  En- 
ron was  carried  out  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  the  company's  stock  price  can- 
not be  blamed  merely  on  trend-focused 
journalists,  or  on  hought-off  editors  or 
publishers.  Rather,  it  is  intrinsic  to  the 
culture  of  personal-finance  journalism. 
When  a  company's  fortunes  seem 
poised  to  enlarge  indefinitely,  the  in- 
terests of  all  potential  sources — the 
company,  the  analysts,  large  in- 
vestors— are  aligned  not  only  with  one 
another  but  with  the  interests  oj  the  read- 
er, who  is  assumed  to  be  a  sharehold- 
er or  potential  shareholder.  The  mo- 
tivation of  the  sources  in  maintaining 
such  lockstep  is  vulgar  but  unsur- 
prising: o  one  wants  to  knock  a  win- 
ner. One  wouldn't  want  to  get  cut  out 


of  the  upside,  after  all,  and  executives 
of  large  corporations,  famously  forget- 
ful of  their  political  allegiances  as  ad- 
ministrations in  Washington  change, 
have  long  memories  about  slights  in 
the  press. 

But  neither  does  the  personal- 
finance  journalist — whose  mission, 
even  at  its  most  noble,  is  to  increase 
the  reader's  wealth,  and  whose  subject 
is  a  house  of  mirrors  in  which  (a)  any 
company's  stock  price  is  determined 
largely  by  what  everyone  says  about  it 
and  (b)  what  everyone  says  is  good — 
have  any  professional  or  even  ethical 
inclination  to  oppose  the  consensus. 
The  goal  is,  it  anything,  to  reinforce 
the  consensus,  because  readers  who 
invest  in  accordance  with  it  will  pros- 
per. Thus  "every  story  has  its  time" — 
when  a  cloud  of  suspicion  has  already 
descended  around  a  company,  owing 
either  to  a  declining  stock  or  to  gov- 
ernmental scrutiny.  And  only  then  do 
the  sources  begin  to  peel  away,  layer  by 
layer:  first  the  short-sellers  (who,  like 
Chanos,  wait  for  a  price  fall  to  lock  in 
some  gains),  then  a  few  money  man- 
agers (those  proud  of  being  right),  then 
a  few  analysts  (those  embarrassed  of 
being  wrong),  and  finally  some  corpo- 
rate insiders,  who  emerge  squinting 
and  angry,  like  reformed  Scientolo- 
gists, their  positivity  finally  overcome 
by  a  traumatic  glance  into  an  empty- 
ing savings  account. 

~W  n  many  respects,  the  Enron  Story 
I  is  a  useful  microcosm  of  business 
_lcrime.  As  the  truth  about  the 
company's  criminal  behavior  was  re- 
vealed, partly  by  journalists  but 
mostly  by  government  investigators, 
the  damage  suffered  by  shareholders 
received  the  greatest  attention,  fol- 
lowed by  the  "culture  of  excess"  at 
the  company  and  among  its  top  ex- 
ecutives. The  thousands  left  unem- 
ployed placed  a  distant  third — tor 
who,  in  the  face  of  such  lost  wealth, 
could  grieve  tor  mere  income? 

And  yet  by  far  the  most  revealing 
development  in  the  Enron  case  has 
been  the  incontrovertible  evidence 
that  the  company  (along  with,  it 
seems,  a  number  of  its  still-solvent 
competitors)  used  illegal  strategies  to 
manipulate  energy  markets  in  west- 
ern states,  including  those  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  evidence  confirmed  what 


many  critics  had  long  suspec 
about  the  California  energy  cr 
and  about  the  dangers  generally 
herent  in  energy  spot  markets, 
actly  how  much  money  the  corr 
ny,  in  its  manipulations,  i  I  leg 
extracted  from  California's  taxpa 
during  the  crisis  is  still  being 
sessed,  but  the  tally  is  sure  to 
into  the  billions  of  dollars,  and 
gam — reaped  as  much  of  it  was 
ing  the  height  of  California's  cr 
in  the  summer  of  2000,  when 
ron's  share  price  climbed  28 
cent — accrued,  indirectly,  in 
portfolios  of  the  same  sharehol 
who  months  later  were  said  to  h 
been  "robbed." 

As  such,  Enron,  far  from  be 
simply  the  largest  of  the  "accoun' 
scandals,"  may  in  fact  be  pla 
solidly  in  the  context  of  a  less  c 
brated  but  far  more  pervasive  cat 
ry  of  corporate  crime,  one  in  wh 
shareholders  actually  benefit  at  s 
ety's  expense.  To  contemplate 
frequency   and   scope   of  s 
crimes — a  task  that  generally 
quires  hunting  through  the  n 
or  business-in-brief  sections, 
subscribing  to  some  obscure,  I 
leaning  publication  such  as  Mum 
tional  Monitor  or  the  Corporate  Cri 
Reporter — is  to  understand  the 
cent  "wave"  of  corporate  crime 
merely  a  breaker  above  a  deep  a 
boundless  sea.  Corrupt  corporati 
collude,  monopolize.  They  misle 
and  strong-arm  consumers.  Th 
pollute  the  air,  water,  and  land,  a 
falsify  data  to  obscure  it.  They  br 
union  drives  through  illegal  firin 
They  pad  contracts  with  falsehoo- 
(  )\  erseas  rhe\  retain  the  services 
thugs,  traffickers,  dictators. 

Consider  the  following  stori 
culled  from  the  twelve-month  peri 
covered  by  Best  Business  Stories  b[ 
ignored  in  its  pages:  In  July,  Co 
Cola  was  sued  in  a  Miami  fede 
court  for  its  tacit  encouragement 
human-rights  abuses  against  uni 
organizers  at  its  Colombia  bottli 
subsidiary.  In  September  2001,  Ci 
group  was  forced  to  settle  amid  all 
gations  that  a  subsidiary,  Associat 
First,  defrauded  the  largely  poor  c 
tomers  of  its  "subprime" — general 
high-risk,  high-interest — loans.  T 
next  month,  TAP  Pharmaceutic 
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|n  is  co-owned  by  Abbott  Labo- 
ies,  one  of  the  nation's  ten 
st  drug  companies,  was  fined 
million  for  a  startling  six-year 
pack  scheme  in  which  doctors 
instructed  to  bill  Medicare  and 
licaid  when  they  handed  out  free 
pies  of  the  company's  drug.  In 
nriber  twenty-nine  states  sued 
[ol-Myers  Squibb  for  its  efforts  to 
p  a  generic  version  of  its  anti- 
J'ety  drug  BuSpar  off  the  market, 
[ming  the  company  had  made  a 
claim  to  the  FDA  regarding  an 
tional  patent  on  the  drug, 
fach  of  these  stories  garnered  at 
|t  some  media  attention,  but  to- 
rn the  year  after  the  year  of 
[porate  crime,"  none  of  these  sto- 
is  remembered,  because  none 
given  marquee  treatment  by  the 
liness  press.*  Newspaper  business 
es  did  prominently  feature  the 
igroup  and  the  TAP  cases,  in 
fich  large,  publicly  held  U.S.  cor- 
tations  were  being  assessed  signifi- 
lt  fines,  but  only  for  a  day,  and 
pout  prompting  any  of  the  soul- 
rching  about  "corporate  crime" 
[it  inevitably  attended  each  bank- 
htcy  or  accounting  impropriety. 
[Did  the  lack  of  attention  stem 
»m  the  sizes  of  the  penalties  as- 
'■sed?  Seemingly  not.  In  April  2002 
SEC's  $10  million  fine  of  Xerox 
its  faulty  accounting  was  front- 
age news,  and  indeed  it  was  the 


The  recent  book  Best  Business  Crime 
riting  of  the  Year  (Anchor)  collects 
verity -seven  articles  that  all  concern  ac- 
unting  or  stock  crimes.  For  some  reason, 
rporate  crimes  against  society  are  often 
it  considered  business  stories  at  all.  In  Au- 
,st  2001,  when  General  Electric  was  or- 
red  to  pay  nearly  $500  million  to  clean 
DBs  out  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  in  De- 
mber  of  that  year,  when  ExxonMobil 
\yeed  to  pay  $1 1 .2  million  to  clean  its  own 
xic  waste  in  Staten  Island,  the  New  York 
imes  assigned  the  stories  to  its  Metro  desk, 
'his  January  its  national  desk  published  a 
meful  three-part  expose  of  workplace-safety 
iolations  at  McWane  Inc.,  a  privately 
wncd  pipemaking  conglomerate  based  in 
ilabama.  But  in  the  front  sections  of  news- 
apers,  cor  porate -crime  stories  tnttst  fight  for 
olumn  space  with  war,  politics,  murder. 
Vhy  are  they  not  the  province  of  business 
xtions,  whose  reporters  presumably  under- 
and  industry  and  have  cultivated  sources  in 
,  and  whose  readers,  more  than  anyone 
Ise,  need  to  be  apprised  of  the  social  casts 
'.fleeted  in  corporate  dividends! 
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largest  tine  over  levied  by  the  SEC 
for  any  reason.  Yet  weeks  later,  when 
cruise-line  giant  Carnival  was  fined 
$18  million  for  discharging  oil  at  sea 
and  then  falsifying  its  records  of  the 
incident,  the  action  was  largely  ig- 
nored, much  as  federal  fines  of  $500 
million  against  Schering-Plough  in 
May  and  $55.8  million  against  Tenet 
Healthcare  in  June  would  later  be. 
(In  the  last  case,  a  noble  exception 
was  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel's 
business  section,  whose  front-page 
story  focused  on  how  the  local 
woman  who  had  blown  the  whistle 
on  Tenet  could  expect  a  personal  re- 
ward ot  $4  million,  It  could  happen  to 
you!) 

T"e  do,  happily,  know  what 
%%  genuine  business  writing 
Y  Y  might  resemble,  because  in 
its  earliest  years  Luce's  Fortune,  for 
all  its  imperfections,  achieved  it. 
Reading  the  Depression-era  Fortune 
at  seventy  years'  remove,  one  is 
struck  not  by  the  magazine's  purport- 
ed progressivism — scarcely  an  issue 
would  pass  without  some  sarcastic 
aside  about  union  labor — but  instead 
by  its  critical  distance.  Although 
aimed  at  the  businessman,  Fortune 
never  pretended  to  serve  his  imme- 
diate self-interest.  It  held  industry 
apart  as  an  object  of  analysis;  and  in- 
sofar as  it  flattered  the  businessman, 
it  never  did  so  with  advice  on  stock 
picking.  Eric  Hodgins,  a  writer  and 
editor  at  Fortune  who  himself 
penned  one  of  the  era's  most  contro- 
versial pieces  of  journalism,  a  1934 
expose  of  European  munitions  mak- 
ers, put  it  thus: 

The  American  businessman  remained 
under  the  genuine  delusion  that  he, 
unaided,  had  built  America  and  was 
entitled  to  his  corresponding  rewards. 
.  .  .  [Fortune]  took  the  view  that  busi- 
ness was  indeed  entitled  to  under- 
standing hut  that  the  businessman 
would  have  to  pay  a  price  for  it,  which 
was  fuller  disclosure  and  franker  criti- 
cism than  he  had  been  accustomed  to. 
And  it  was  this  insistence  that  gained 
tor  Fortune  during  the  1930's  the  repu- 
tation of  being  "anti-business." 

Of  course  Fortune  was  not  anti- 
business:  ro  the  contrary,  it  was 
incredibly  enthusiastic  about  its  sub- 
test, but  not  in  the  narrow  sense  that 


dominates  today.  Fortune  found  busi- 
nesses interesting  in  their  own  right, 
not  simply  as  repositories  of  share- 
holder value.  Luce  had  famously  de- 
clared it  "easier  to  turn  poets  into 
business  journalists  than  to  turn 
bookkeepers  into  writers,"  and  his 
dictum  was  followed  quite  literally:  by 
193  3  the  writing  staff  boasted  James 
Agee,  Russell  Davenport,  Schuyler  B. 
Jackson,  and  Archibald  MacLeish. 
Lyrical  writing  was  the  natural  exten- 
sion of  Fortune'^  interpretive,  histori- 
cal perspective  on  business. 

The  magazine's  second  issue,  pub- 
lished in  March  1930,  featured  the 
first  offering  from  the  thirty-eight- 
year-old  MacLeish.  The  lead  para- 
graph of  his  unsigned  piece,  which 
delved  with  great  and  exuberant  de- 
tail into  the  "Industry  ot  Tie,"  ran  as 
follows: 

On  a  buttress  of  white  tile  stands  a 
battery  ot  nickeled  cylinders  with  neat 
glass  gauges  where  the  coffee  bobs. 
Above,  a  steel  rack  spiders  down  the 
wall.  On  the  rack  are  rows  of  circles 
like  a  trieie  of  coins.  Each  coin  is  ap- 
proximately ten  inches  across,  two 
inches  through,  beveled  on  the  under 
edge,  brown  as  an  antiqued  painting. 
Each  weighs  a  rough  three  pounds.  A 
knife  will  cut  it.  Three  divisions  will 
reduce  it  to  six  approximate  triangles. 
Each  triangle  will  emit  a  taint  warm 
smell  of  cinnamon  and  nutmeg.  Sub- 
divided with  a  four-pronged  fork,  and 
tasted,  the  mouth  remembers  apples. 
Cheese  consorts  with  it.  Coffee  leaves 
it  sweet. 

There  is  no  self-interested  angle  at 
which  the  day's  reader  could  have 
approached  MacLeish's  piece,  except 
perhaps  as  an  aficionado  of  pic. 
There  is  no  discussion  of  pie  stocks, 
or  of  apple  futures,  or  of  opportuni- 
ties in  pie  work.  The  Industry  of  Pie 
was,  to  MacLeish,  an  inherently 
worthy  subject,  and  by  the  time  one 
finishes  reading  the  piece  one  is 
compelled  to  agree. 

The  sensibility  of  the  Depression- 
era  Fortune,  inquisitive  and  tren- 
chant and  eloquent,  has  almost  en- 
tirely evaporated  from  the  American 
business  press.  (The  only  regular  ex- 
ception is  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
whose  fourth-column  "A-hed"  fea- 
tures occasionally  amaze.)  Even  in 
the  wider  culture,  one  can  find  only 


glimmers — in  the  occasional  bcM 
such  as  Fast  Food  Nation,  by 


Schlosser,  a  contemporary  muckr; 
w  hom  tew  today  would  think  to 
a  "business  writer";  or  in  a  doc 
tary  such  as  Chris  Hegedus  and 
hane  Noujaim's  superb  Startup.a 
perfectly  realized  film  that  by  if 
almost  obviates  the  need  for  furl 
documentation  of  the  nineties'  In 
net  bubble.  From  time  to  time, 
business  press  does  offer  up  sto 
about  the  economics  of  everyday 
and  the  more  engaging  of  the  o! 
ings  in  Best  Business  Stories  tern 
fall  into  this  category. 

The  strongest  piece  in  the  col 
tion  is  "Smaller,"  a  report  by 
New  Yorker  a  Malcolm  Gladwell 
of  all  things,  the  increasing  comp; 
ness  of  disposable  diapers.  If 
contemporary  writer  could  be  c 
sidered  an  inheritor  of  the  rradit 
of  imaginative  business  writl 
forged  by  reporters  like  MacLeish 
would  be  Gladwell.  He  mines 
subject   matter   from  dispar 
fields — all  quadrants  of  business, 
ence,  and  popular  culture — yet 
geometries  of  his  arguments  are  o 
gruent.  They  delineate  the  Cone 
tual  Breakthrough:  It  is  possible 
read  thoughts  in  faces.  Mandate 
air-bag  laws  have  caused  seat-b 
use  to  decrease.  Technology  w|" 
help  "sleeper"  movies  and  books  sul 
ceed.  Aspects  of  human  behavii 
that  appear  chaotic  are  in  fact  me 
ly  complex,  and  may  yet — with  t 
aid  of  the  Conceptual  Brea 
through — be  predicted,  rectifiej 
harnessed. 

At  his  best,  Gladwell  is  content 
be  an  intellectual  reporter,  a  task  fj|a 
which  his  background  as  a  scien 
journalist  suits  him  well.  "Smalle1 
examines  how  disposable  diape 
steady  decrease  in  size  since  the  mi 
eighties  (achieved  through  the  r 
placement  of  paper-based  filling 
with  a  superabsorbent  polymer)  ha] 
in  turn,  impacted  the  diapers'  dist: 
bution  (trucks  can  carry  twice 
many),  their  production  (easier  difl 
tribution  allows  for  fewer  factorie 
and  hence  fewer  workers),  and,  fina 
ly,  their  marketing  (tor  which  le: 
retail  shelf  space  is  rec[uired). 

But  frequently  Gladwell  stra 
from  reportage  into  a  sort  of  conce 
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ia]  alesmanship.  Consider,  for 
ile,  the  evolution  of  his  best- 
2000  book,  The  Tipping  Point, 
hi  had  its  beginnings  in  a  1996 
ia|  :ine  piece  of  the  same  title. 
h<  irticle  applied  concepts  from 
pic  niology,  in  particular  the  non- 
i«ity  with  which  diseases  spread 
nabb,  to  New  York  City's  steep 
egre  in  violent  crime.  The  article 
to  suggest  only  a  handful  of  so- 
i  problems — teen  pregnancy, 
-city  dropout  rates — for  which 
)ping  point"  might  be  said  to 
but  by  2000,  GladweU's  book 
ily  applied  the  concept  to  just 
i  everything,  with  special  focus 
roblems  in  sales,  marketing,  ad- 
sing,  and  brand  loyalty.  (The 
begins,  "For  Hush  Puppies  .  .  . 
Tipping  Point" — note  the  capi- 
etters — "came  somewhere  be- 
n  late  1994  and  early  1995.")  In 
book's  official  "author  Q&A," 
:h  remains  available  on  Glad- 
's website,  he  declares  that  his 
I  purpose  in  writing  the  book  is 
show  people  how  to  start  'posi- 
epidemics  of  their  own.  ...  [It 
omething  of  obvious  and  enor- 
is  interest  to  everyone  from  edu- 
ors  trying  to  reach  students,  to 
nesses  trying  to  spread  the  word 
ut  their  product,  or  for  that  mat- 
to  anyone  who's  trying  to  create 
lange  with  limited  resources." 
ed,  the  book  can,  he  contends, 
ve  the  reader  an  advantage — a 
set  of  tools." 

^  eaders  can  hardly  be  blamed 
ST  for  seeking  out  books  and  ar- 
-  m^ticles  that  purport  to  give 
l  advantage,"  nor  writers  for  writ- 
>  them;  yet  it's  worth  pausing  over 
;  fluidity  with  which  our  business 
sorters,  even  those  with  interests 
seemingly  abstract  and  nonfinan- 
al  as  GladweU's,  can  segue  into 
ddling  self-help.  Certainly  books 
id  articles  that  implicitly  or  explic- 
.y  promise  to  enrich  their  readers 
nd,  by  the  same  token,  to  enrich 
ieir  writers,  but  this  explanation — 
lat  the  personal-finance  journalist 
as  simply  "sold  us  out" — is  inade- 
jate  on  two  counts.  First,  far  from 
lling  his  readers  out,  the  business 
riter  genuinely  believes  himself  to 
;  selling  them  in,  offering  insights 


heretofore  unavailable  or  known 
only  to  the  Wall  Street  elite.  And 
second,  the  focus  on  self-help  is  so 
ingrained  and  so  universal  in  our 
business  publications  that  to  blame 
it  on  a  collection  of  individual  ve- 
nalities would  be  unfair  and  a  bit 
preposterous.  In  fact,  the  explana- 
tion is  far  more  frightening:  that 
"business"  as  a  journalistic  beat  has 
succeeded — partly  because  of  a 
widening  in  stock  ownership  and 
partly  because  of  meticulous  P.R.  by 
free-market  partisans — in  becoming 
almost  entirely  synonymous  with 
"your  business."  As  such,  business 
writers  base  their  work  on  what  one 
could  call  the  intentional  fallacy: 
the  idea  that  as  the  ultimate  au- 
thors of  business,  as  the  presump- 
tive owners  of  corporations,  Ameri- 
cans need  not  be  lectured  about  its 
plots,  themes,  and  subtexts,  but 
only  about  the  size  and  frequency  of 
the  royalty  checks. 

This  fallacy  is  so  pervasive  that 
even  its  greatest  failure — nineties 
messianism — is  being  made  to  serve 
as  a  pretense  for  its  extension.  Publi- 
cations that  outdid  even  Henry 
Blodget  in  selling  "crap"  and  "junk" 
to  shareholders  are  today  casting 
themselves,  in  line  with  the  current 
market  mood,  as  sober,  risk-averse 
financial  sages.  Here  is  Andrew 
Leckey,  the  newspaper  business- 
columnist  and  editor  of  the  Best  Busi- 
ness Stories  series,  in  his  foreword: 

Average  individuals  whose  retirement 
savings  dropped  by  one-third  or  more 
in  value  as  companies  confessed  to 
"cooking  the  hooks"  became  wary  of 
the  financial  system  and  much  of  the 
information  received  about  it  [my  em- 
phasis]. What  once  seemed  an  excit- 
ing game- to  them  hecame  a  dangerous 
no-win  proposition.  This  makes  trust- 
worthy financial  journalism  important 
in  helping  individual*  intelligently 
chart  their  future. 

In  charting  their  future,  however, 
readers  might  instead  remember 
whence  came  the  bulk  of  their  un- 
trustworthy "information"  during  the 
boom.  They  might  wonder,  more- 
over, why  business  journalists,  even 
the  most  well  intentioned  among 
them,  continue  to  proffer  so  much  of 
this  information,  and  so  little  else.  ■ 
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LETTERS 

Continued  from  page  6 

We  have  neither  a  right  nor  an 
obligation  nor  the  ability  to  save 
the  world.  Indeed,  it  may  be  too 
late  to  save  ourselves. 

William  Fusfield 
Pittsburgh 

Fantasy  Football 

Eduardo  Galeano's  snippets  on 
soccer  ["Miracles  and  Anthems," 
January]  include  a  highly  suspect 
piece  on  centenarian  Bertie  Fel- 
stead's  claims  to  have  been  the 
"sole  survivor  of  an  extraordinary 
soccer  match  on  Christmas  Day, 
1915,"  between  the  Germans  and 
the  British.  Almost  certainly  he  was 
not  only  the  sole  survivor  but  the 
sole  participant.  The  spontaneous 
Christmas  Truce  kickabouts  oc- 
curred on  Christmas  Day,  1914,  and 
the  day  after.  All  attempts  at  re- 
peating the  truce  the  next  year 
failed,  because  the  enemy  com- 
mands prevented  any  truces.  Fel- 
stead  apparently  learned  of  the  re- 
markable kickabouts  when  he 
arrived  in  Flanders  in  January  1915, 
and  dined  out  on  the  memories  of 
his  buddies  for  decades  afterward.  I 
investigated  accounts  of  soccer  in 
no-man's-land  for  my  book  Silent 
Night:  The  Story  of  the  World  War  I 
Christmas  Trace,  and  I  found  no 
documentation  of  Felstead's  claim. 

Stanley  Weintraub 
Boalsburg,  Pa. 

The  Third  Degree 

It  seems  that  Christopher  Brown 
can  now  add  Harper's  Magazine  to 
the  list  of  those  taken  in  by  his  act, 
since  the  short  description  of  his 
"Disacknowledgments"  ["Bricks  in 
the  Wall,"  Readings,  January]  con- 
tains many  inaccuracies.  Don't  wor- 
ry, you're  in  good  company — we're 
on  the  list,  too.  As  the  members  of 
Brown's  master's-thesis  committee  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara,  we  each  signed  off  on  his 
work  in  May  1999. 

Under  UCSB  rules,  committee 
members  are  jointly  responsible  for 
the  contents  of  a  thesis.  We  trusted 
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Brown  to  submit  what  we  had  ap- 
proved to  the  UCSB  library  Kir  pub- 
lication in  its  archive.  Instead,  he  in- 
serted the  "Disacknowledgments"  on 
the  page  after  our  signatures  and  sub- 
mitted the  altered  thesis  as  if  we  had 
approved  it.  The  original  "Disac- 
knowledgments," which  contained 
quite  a  bit  of  profanity,  was  not  the 
one  you  published;  Brown  produced  a 
"cleaned  up"  version  only  after  he'd 
been  caught.  We  declined  to  approve 
Brown's  alteration,  because  we  didn't 
want  to  be  associated  with  it  and  be- 
cause we  felt  that  it  did  not  meet  the 
university's  criteria:  the  thesis  must 
meet  professional  publication  stan- 
dards. Brown,  for  his  part,  refused  to 
submit  the  apptoved  thesis  to  the  li- 
brary as  required  to  receive  a  degree. 

Galen  Stucky 
Daniel  E.  Morse 
Frederick  F.  Lange 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Fundamentally  Misunderstood 

The  December  2002  Annotation, 
"The  Almighty  Hedge,"  by  Daniel 
Brook,  although  informative,  incor- 
rectly asserts  that  the  Dow  Jones  Is- 
lamic Index  Fund  is  a  marriage  be- 
tween two  disparate  ideologies: 
capitalism  and  "fundamentalist  Is- 
lam." I  don't  know  what  the  author 
means  by  the  term  "fundamentalist 
Islam,"  but  I  know  that  the  progressive 
element  of  capitalism  is  already  em- 
bedded in  the  teligion  oflslam.  Brook 
should  have  realized  this,  since  he 
himself  mites  that  Muhammad  was 
"a  merchant,  who  presided  over  a 
golden  age  of  not  merely  spiritual  hut 
matetial  plenty."  The  Dow  Jones  Is- 
lamic Index  Fund  is  simply  a  mani- 
festation of  that  progressive  capitalism 
encapsulated  in  Islam. 

When  I  greeted  Brook  with,  "As- 
salamu  Alaikum  iva  Rahmatnllahi  Wa 
Barakatuhu,"  1  was  not  inviting  him  to 
"fundamentalist  Islam"  but  was  in- 
voking a  prayer  of  peace  in  the  most 
profound  spiritual  sense,  the  same 
peace  that  we  as  Americans  hold  dear. 
"Fundamentalist"  is  not  an  accurate 
term  because  of  the  negative  conno- 
tations that  it  has  taken  on.  The  "fun- 
damentalist" label  tends  to  evoke  as- 
sociations of  narrow-mindedness, 
rigidity,  radical  political  dissent,  and 


often  violence.  The  mutual  fund 
investors,  and  its  managers  have 
association  with  any  of  those  cha 
t eristics.  There  are  socially  respons 
funds  that  cater  to  environmental 
Christians,  Jews,  and  peace  activ 
as  well  as  to  Muslims.  Labeling  N 
lims  "fundamentalist"  just  bee; 
they  want  to  harmonize  their  m\  | 
ments  with  their  principles  is  as  ab 
as  so  labeling  these  other  groups. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  orde 
grab  readers'  attention  Brook  re:- 
to  the  term  "fundamentalist."  He: 
informed  readers  about  the  rudim 
of  Islamic  investing,  for  whicr 
should  be  commended,  but  he  sht 
have  at  least  made  an  attempt  to  c 
ify  the  confusion  that  the  term  "f 
damentalist  Islam"  creates. 

Youshaa  Patel 

Director  of  Business  Developmen 
Dow  Jones  Islamic  Index  Fund 
Burr  Ridge,  111. 

Editor's  Note 

Conrad  Hall,  one  of  the  subj- 
of  "Guys  Who  Worked  on 
Movie,"  by  John  Gregory  Dui 
[Reviews,  February],  died  of  car! 
after  the  issue  went  to  press.  He  j 
seventy-six.  Shortly  after  his  de| 
lie  received  the  C  'areer  Achieven 
Award  from  the  National  Board 
Review  of  Motion  Pictures. 

Corrections 

The  December  2002  Harper's  In 
stated  that  President  Bush  had 
used  Osama  bin  Laden's  name  "in  f 
lie"  since  July  8.  According  to  WI 
House  records  at  the  time  that  if 
went  to  press  in  October,  the  pi 
dent  had  not  used  Bin  Laden's  nam 
a  public  speech  or  a  press  conferer 
since  July.  The  president  had  spol 
Bin  Laden's  name,  however,  in  an 
terview  on  September  11,  2002,  in 
sponse  to  a  direct  question  about  h 

In  the  November  2002  Harp. 
Index,  our  statistic  on  the  "aver 
number  of  tons  of  manure  produ 
by  U.S.  cattle,  pig,  and  chicken  fe 
lots  each  minute"  was  based  on 
erroneous  Sierra  Club  report.  1 
average  amount  of  manure  si 
feedlots  produce  each  minute  is  2 
not  100,000,  tons. 
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PUZZLE 


Samurai  LP's  and 
Pumas'  Lairs 

By  Richard  E.  Maltby  Jr. 


Tfhe 


Nullifies  humans 
Japanese  sporting  shoots 
Area  of  a  scientific  vessel 
Catch  fish 
Holly-wood? 
Ribbon  in  your  cap 
The  sweater's  fine! 


.hese  seven  phrases  define  Across  entries  at  1, 
19,  21,  36,  39,  48,  and  49.  These  entries  are  in  fact 
seven  related  members  of  a  group,  appearing  in  the 
puzzle  in  exactly  the  manner  that  the  name  defin- 
ing the  group  appears  elsewhere.  In  order  to  com- 
plete the  puzzle,  these  correct  terms  are  to  be  en- 
tered in  the  spaces  provided  at  the  clue  number, 
and  the  name  of  the  group  is  to  be  entered  in  the 
spaces  below  the  diagram. 

Clued  answers  include  seven  proper  names  and 
three  common  foreign  words;  1 7A  is  a  variant.  The 
solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  85. 


ACROSS 

1.  (9-5) 

15.  Instrumentalist  does,  making  comeback  (4) 

16.  In  kind  of  milk  train,  a  contrite  comeback  (5) 

17.  Submarine  comes  back  disheartened — no-no!  (4) 

18.  Tip  back  during  ceremony,  making  a  comeback  (7) 

19.  (7) 

21.  (7) 

23.  Lionise  sinful  omission  (7) 

24.  Place  to  work  late,  possibly  a  room  in  a  hospital  (7) 

27.  Balanced  across  poles:  a  net  (4) 

28.  Fake  and  phony,  I'm  blessed  (9) 

31.  She  dates  weirdo;  they  keep  hands  free,  talking  (8) 

35.  Polished,  gets  upset,  gets  upset  (5) 

36.  (9) 

39.  (5) 

4 1 .  Got  smoother  ride  on  convertible  (6) 

43.  Unfinished  ocean  drink — you  get  it  by  the  shot  (5) 

45.  Country  that  sounds  like  a  cry  from  a  hippie?  (4) 

47.  Getting  around  to  fun  in  bed  (5) 

48.  (6) 

49.  (8) 

50.  Some  pigeons,  returning,  start  tiny  screams  (5) 

51.  Soaks  in  liquids  to  soften  the  wrong  way  (4) 

52.  Fixes  dead  hair  stylers  wrapped  around  (5) 
DOWN 

1 .  One  grows  up  with  flowers  (6) 

2.  Gas  swirls  over  England,  unable  to  be  developed  (7) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14 
20. 
22. 
24. 
25. 
26. 

29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
37. 
38. 
40 
42. 
44 
46. 
47 


Pests,  partly — never  mind  (6) 

As  I  do,  waving  goodbye  (5) 

Like  fat?  Cover  over  pounded  taro  root  (6) 

Woodlouse,  e.g.,  is  nothing  on  a  space  vehicle  (6) 

Actions  required  for  operating  system?  (3) 

Pretentious  person — don't  get  me  started!  (4) 

Pay  for  candy  ( 5 ) 

The  power  of  discernment,  I  heard  (3) 

Block  includes  everything  under  street  (5) 

I'm  bald  after  tearing  apart  part  of  a  word  game  (3-3) 

Singers  who  get  you  coming  and  going?  (4) 

Unfeeling  digit  when  more  than  this!  (4) 

Poles  have  restless  desire  to  sing  (6) 

Showing  no  strength  in  Audio  Magazine  (6) 

Sounding  alike,  like  scion  and  queen  (8) 

Girl  in  cellar  (4) 

Ken  Rusk's  maneuvering  holds  the  opponents  to 
zero  again  (8) 

Railroad  bypasses  housefronts  (7) 

Survey  gives  me  a  "yes"  (7) 

Party-givers  holding  one's  uplifting  events  (6) 

Bend  a  U-shaped  European  flower  (6) 

German  you  helped  make  easier  (3) 

Snowed  in,  transferring  funds  (6) 

Interrupt,  stop  speaking  (5) 

He  sang  at  Metro  inauspiciously!  (5) 

Concoct  aluminum  pieces  of  eight  (5) 

Humor  coming  from  reading  sentence  backward  (4) 

Mix  up  zinger  (3) 

Bit  of  maroon,  amber,  orange,  chinese  red  (3) 
Film  of  upsetting  gravity  (3) 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Samurai  LP's  and  Pumas'  Lairs,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latesr  mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by 
March  11.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners' 
names  will  he  printed  in  the  May  issue.  Winners  of  the  January  puzzle,  "De-construction,"  are  Jeffrey  1  larrison,  Mapfewood,  Minnesota;  Mart 
Maximov,  Brooklyn;  and  Rudy  Simons,  Southfield,  Michigan. 
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PUZZLE  91 


QUIZ 


in 


I  K  JUT  THE  POWER 


I.     Citing  political  reasons,  the  Beatles  refused  a 
request  to  perform  in  what  country  in  1966? 

2  •    On  what  date  in  1968  did  one  million  U.S.  col- 
lege students  hoycott  classes  in  protesr  of  the 
Vietnam  War.' 

3-  In  front  of  what  buildings,  respectively,  did  stu- 
dents Norman  Morrison  and  Roger  LaPorre  im- 
molate themselves  in  protest  of  the  war? 

4^    What  country  abandoned  atmospheric  nuclear- 
homh  tests  at  the  Moruroa  Atoll  after  being 
sued  for  its  soldiers'  hrutal  heating  of  Cireen- 


peace  activ 


tsts  th 


An  Iroquois  hlockade  saved  what  New  York 
State  river  from  destruction  by  the  state's  Power 
Authority  in  1958? 

How  many  years  did  French  peasant  farmers 
wage  a  campaign  of  nonviolent  activism  before- 
succeeding  in  saving  their  land  from  expropria- 
tion for  an  expanded  military  hase? 

What  concession  from  the  Nazis  did  non-Jewish 
protesters  receive  after  demonstrating  for 
months  in  a  Berlin  square  in  1943: 


8 .     For  what  successful  eight-month  act  of  resis- 
tance did  Lithuania's  director  of  national  de- 
fense recruit  thousands  of  civilian  volunteers  in 
1991? 

9  •  Who  did  AIDS  activists  bum  in  effigy  in  front 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  Octo- 
ber 1988? 

1 0 .  What  African  country's  independence  move- 
ment organized  an  eleven-day  national  strike  in 
1950  that  caused  an  economic  standstill? 

11 .  For  what  act  of  protest  against  slavery  and  the 
Mexican-American  War  did  Henry  David 
Thoreau  spend  a  night  in  jail? 

1 2  •  What  term,  now  used  to  identify  those  eschewing 

new  technologies,  was  coined  in  1811  to  describe 
disgruntled  British  textile  workers  who  broke 
their  machines? 

13  •  What  five-letter  word  did  Gandhi  identify  as  his 

"sovereign  principle"  and  include  in  the  subtitle 
of  his  autobiography? 

I^.  What  principle  did  Martin  Luther  King  describe 
as  "a  sword  that  heals"? 


( 'ontest  Rules  Send  numbered  answers  with  name  ami  address  to  "Quiz,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012.  If  you  already  subscribo 
1  larper's,  please  iru  luilc  11 t  opy  of  -your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  March  14  The  sender  of  the  first  correct  set  of  answers  opened  at  random  U 
rei  ewe  a  one-year  subscription  to  I  larper's  Magazine.  The  winner's  name  will  be  printed  in  the  May  issue  and  be  available  at  wuiw.harpers.org  in  April.  All  subsc  I 
in  in  winners  are  eligible  to  compt  te  in  an  annual  quiz  whose  first  prize  is  a  complete  set  of  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary.  The  answers  to  last  month's  quiz,  "Loi  k 

Labor,"  appear  on  page  73. 
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Illustration  hy  Ralph  Ki  ll 


KAFKA 
GOES 
TO  THE 
OVIES 


ANNS  ZISCHLER 


"A  charmingly  eccentric  little  work  of  obsession.  ...  It  reminds  us 
that  high-  and  lowbrow  culture  were  closely  connected  long  before 
authors  like  David  Foster  Wallace." 

— James  PONIEWOZIK,  New  York  Times  Book  Review 

"This  valuable  little  book  gives  us  a  Kafka  firmly  situated  in  his  time 
and  merely  deepens  the  mystery  of  his  remarkable  work." 

— Carter  Scholz,  Bookforum 

"A  mad  and  beautiful  project,  which  sends  the  reader  spinning  and 
tumbling  into  one  of  the  great  artistic  minds  of  the  last  century 
Zischler's  book  is  a  gem." — Paul  Auster 

"Brings  an  altogether  fresh  perspective  to  the  life  of  Kafka,  always 
an  absorbing  subject,  and  offers  a  fine  look  at  a  fascinating  era  in 
cinematic  history." — Library  Journal,  starred  review 
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What  is  Altria? 

Altria  Group,  Inc.  is  a  parent  compa 
whose  roots  are  firmly  planted  in  sue 
through  years  of  strong  financial 
performance  and  global  reach. 
A  parent  company  whose  branc 
are  blue  chip  operating 
companies:  Kraft  Foods, 
Philip  Morris  International 
and  Philip  Morris  USA. 

From  these  branches  grow 
a  dozen  brands  each  worth 
a  billion  dollars  or  more, 
like  Marlboro,  Maxwell  House 
and  Nabisco.  Along  with  hundred 
of  other  household  names  such 
as  Altoids,  Parliament,  Post  and  Ritz. 
Altria  Group,  Inc.  is  the  parent  company  of  a  family 
of  operating  companies,  that  makes  the  world's 
nown  brands. 
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Kraft  Foods 

Philip  Morris  Internaticai 
Philip  Morris  USA 

altna.com    NYSE:  MO  j 
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Cover;  On  January  27,  2003,  a  tapestry  of 
Pablo  Picasso's  Guernica  that  hangs  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Security  Council  oj  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York  City  was 
deemed  an  inappropriate  background  for 
press  briefings  about  the  possibility  oj  a  wai 
in  Iraif.  It  was  therefore  draped. 
Guernica  (detail),  by  Pablo  Picasso  ©  es- 
tate of  Pablo  Picassol Artists'  Rights  Society 
(ARS),  New  York  City,  and  John  Bigelotv 
Taylor/Art  Resource,  New  York  City. 
Photomontage  by  Penny  Gentieu, 
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LETTERS 


Humanist  Beings? 

Thomas  de  Zengotita's  essay 
["Common  Ground,"  January]  was 
much  needed  medicine  for  intellec- 
tuals who  delude  themselves  into  be- 
lieving that  the  solution  to  the 
world's  problems  is  to  he  found  in 
Foucault,  Bataille,  Hahermas,  or  Der- 
rida.  But  Zengotita  ends  his  essay 
with  the  worst  possible  prescription 
for  his  readers:  "What  radicals  need 
most  right  now  isn't  action  but  theo- 
ry." The  intellectuals  that  the  essay 
counsels,  instead,  should  get  over  the 
need  for  any  such  thing,  as  well  as 
their  taste  for  implausible,  obscuran- 
tist gibberish.  To  quote  Richard 
Rorty,  "These  futile  attempts  to  phi- 
losophize one's  way  into  political  rel- 
evance are  a  symptom  of  what  hap- 
pens when  a  Left  retreats  from 
activism  and  adopts  a  spectatorial  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  its  coun- 
try. Disengagement  from  practice 
produces  theoretical  hallucinations." 

David  E.  McClcan 
West  Hempstead,  N.Y. 

Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  response. 
Please  address  mail  to  Letters,  Harper's 
Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  NY 
10012,  or  email  us  at  letters@harpers.org. 
Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  published,  and 
all  letters  are  subject  to  editing.  Volume  pre- 
cludes individual  acknowledgment. 


The  "hermeneutic  of  suspicio 
that  arose  in  the  wake  of  Foucai 
presumes  that  the  only  universal  1 
man  characteristic  is  a  veiled  lust 
power,  thus  reducing  human  capa 
ty  to  that  of  an  ant  colony.  T 
paranoia  it  encourages  results  in  cy 
icism  and  mistrust,  the  foundatio 
of  archconservatism.  Furthermore 
discourages  deep  convictions  a 
passion.  And  we  wonder  what  mal 
Rush  Limbaugh  so  popular. 

Matt  Hutton 
C  Cambridge,  Mass. 

I  am  among  the  few  who  feel  ji 
as  Thomas  de  Zengotita's  "Mr.  E 
does:  Like  him,  1  hold  "the  Unit 
States'  support  for  corrupt  and  t< 
rorizing  regimes  historically  respo 
sible  for  the  conditions  that  pr 
duced  the  terrorists"  of  Septemb 
11.  And  like  him,  1  believe  th 
"every  human  life  is  as  valuable 
every  other  human  life,  that  eve? 
mother's  loss,  every  brother's  loss,| 
as  terrible  as  any  other."  "Ms.  S"  I 
however,  quite  right  that  our  pol 
tion  is  essentially  "unnatural! 
Here's  the  thing  (to  borrow  tl 
style  of  Zengotita's  essay):  the  fa: 
that  the  vast  majority  of  America 
base  their  views  about  Iraq  cL 
what's  under  their  own  noses,  ar! 
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GREAT  NEW  WRITERS 

Congratulations  to  the  Winners  of  the 
2002  Discover  Awards 
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SHELL  COLLECTOR 


Anthony  Doerr 


"A show- stopping  debut." 

—Th,e  Los  Angeles  Times 

tie  stories  in  this  collection  are  polished  jewels. 
— The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Dj  \^  TEMPLE- ft  A 


Dina  Temple -Raston 


"...an  intense  and  beautifully  crafted 
narrative  that  achieves  something  rare..." 
—Th  e  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

'The  story  of  Jasper  is  the  story  of  America. 
—The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 


BARNES&NOBLE 

BOOKSELLERS 


evora 


74321-96898-9  DVD 


Includes  13  of  her  hit  songs. 
Bonus  footage  includes  behind 
the  scenes  interviews  and  video 
footage  from  recording  sessions 
wflhCompay  Segundo  (Buena  Vista 
Social  Club)  and  Caetano  Veloso. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE 


not  on  universal  moral  principles, 
has  almost  no  relation  to  what  post- 
modern thinkers  have  done  to  the 
credibility  ot  universal  humanism. 
Academics  need  to  begin  to  admit 
that  their  gum-flapping  is  little 
more  than  a  sideshow.  The  simple 
truth  is  that  we  are  still  five  parts 
animal  to  three  parts  philosopher. 
We  are  hairless  apes,  and  we  are 
wired  tor  tribalism.  Progressive 
thinking  has  never  found  a  place  for 
this  truth.  The  American  right  has. 
It's  as  simple  as  that. 

Thomas  A.  C  ilass 
Baltimore 

Thomas  de  Zengotita  should  trace 
his  Enlightenment  human-rights 
principles  to  their  real  origins — not 
to  the  eighteenth  century  hut  to  reli- 
gious feeling.  More  than  a  century 
ago,  Nietzsche  pointed  out  that  in 
building  their  ethical  systems,  En- 
lightenment philosophers  were  sim- 
ply (and  disingenuously)  trying  to 
undergird  with  logic  what  they  had 
inherited  from  religion. 

C/in'stopfter  Lee 
Via  email 

Thomas  de  Zengotita  reduces 
modern  liberalism  to  religion  with 
i  he  statement ,  "You  d<  m'l  need  a 
philosophical  argument  to  'prove' 
that  humanist  principles  are  real  if 
they  are  actually  at  work  in  you." 
This  is  the  essential  argument  for  re- 
ligious belief  by  people  all  over  the 
world.  It  doesn't  matter  it  you  can 
argue  your  position,  just  as  long  as 
you  have  that  warm,  fuzzy  feeling  as- 
suring you  that  you're  right  and 
everyone  who  disagrees  with  you  is 
wrong.  It  is  impossible,  for  me  at 
least,  to  believe  in  a  principle — the 
universality  of  principles,  tor  in- 
stance— without  inquiring  into  its 
ontological  origin,  and  this  inquiry 
leads  quite  necessarily  to  certain 
ideas  that  cannot  be  ignored,  the  ex- 
istence ot  God  in  the  case  of  univer- 
sal principles. 

Mark  S .  Fink 
Via  email 

"That  fundamental  identification 
of  each  of  us  with  all  ot  us"  needs  to 
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be  expanded  to  include  identifi 
(ion  not  only  with  all  humanity  a 
each  human  being  hut  with  all  I 
ings.  I  would  add  the  following  it< 
to  Thomas  de  Zengotita's  list  of  i 
evant  questions  for  our  time:  W 
do  humans  desire  to  separate  o 
selves  from  the  web  of  life,  to  im 
ine  ourselves  superior,  ditfere 
alone? 

Jo  Podvin 

Puerto  Real,  Puerto  Rico 

We  must  guard  against  presu| 
ing  a  badge  ot  Western  exceptiq 
alism.  The  perennial  principles 
universal  humanist  principles  w( 
\  i  iii  i  d  eai  liei  i  ban  i  he  Europe 
Enlightenment  and  elsewhere,  su 
is  in  the  Islamic  and  Chinej 
worlds  on  which  Zengotita  coi 
ments.  They  have  been  unevei 
aspired  to,  as  Zengotita  right] 
points  out,  hut  recognizing  that  H 
manist  principles  ot  equity  ori^ 
nate  in  us  all  will  create  a  glol 
common  ground. 

Charles  Rice 
Tucson,  Ariz. 


Mirror,  Mirror 

Lewis  H.  Lapham  ["When 
Rome,"  Notebook,  January]  giv 
an  elegant  rendering  of  what  i 
Americans  know  in  their  hear 
that  democracy  is  all  but  dead,  th 
our  rulers  have  inherited  a  politic 
system  that,  fueled  by  cash  fro 
corporations,  is  carefully  co 
trolled.  Uncharacteristicalll 
Lapham  ends  his  essay  by  offeri 
as  a  remedy  the  lame  suggesti 
that  "we  might  learn  to  elect  poli 
cians  who  speak  to  our  courage  ail 
intelligence  rather  than  our  weaj 
ness  and  fear." 

Our  national  politicians  a| 
brought  to  us  by  corporate  sponso 
already  groomed  and  purchas 
many  times  over.  Of  course,  the| 
have  been  notable  recent  exce 
tions — Wellstone  (deceased);  Ve 
tura  (court  jester);  even  Ralph  Naj 
er  (last  gasp) — yet,  sadly,  they'1' 
been  ineffectual  against  the  deafer 
ing  roar  of  corporate  money. 
can  all  screw  up  our  courage  arj 
cast  our  votes  intelligently,  but  it 


m  same  old  wine  recycled  in  new 
Cffliainers. 

]dzs  Limcott 

Bj  ingham,  Wash. 

■  ewis  H.  Lapham  on  occasion 
:«;s  material  from  the  Roman  his- 
■ian  Suetonius.  Recently,  he  did 
B-explicitly.  Next  time  Lapham 
Hches  for  his  Suetonius,  he  may 
■it  to  take  into  account  that  more 
fin  a  few  classics  professors  consid- 
k  Suetonius  as  dubious  as  super- 
•rket  tabloids.  Lapham  should  di- 
pt the  same  skepticism  toward  his 
■irces  that  he  does  toward  the 

■  >h  Administration. 

Ihard  Castanon 
Ilington,  Va. 

■  A.  notable  feature  of  past  empires 
Is  the  leadership  provided  in  battle 

I  the  heads  of  state.  Julius  Caesar, 
Itnnibal,  Alexander  the  Great,  King 
hnry  ("for  Harry  and  for  England"), 
nine  to  mind.  They  were  in  the  front 
es  against  their  foes,  a  shining  ex- 
lple  for  the  new  imperialists. 

■  nold  ] .  hsenman 
jiontreal 

I I  wish  to  quarrel  with  the  gentle- 
jan  who  has  failed  to  comprehend 

e  office  of  an  editor  [Dan  Sullivan, 
itters,  January].  Echo  chamber,  in- 
:ed.  Every  day  the  same  decadent 
tter  of  complaint  is  written  by  dif- 
[rent  dechauchees  in  every  city,  to 
/ery  editor,  with  the  pompous  and 
iceitful  pose  of  the  innocent  citizen 
|  the  pious,  empty  medicine  bottle 
nat  some  stupid  or  neglectful  editor 
tiled  to  fill  to  the  brim  with  the 
ires  for  everything  that  is  wrong. 

I  would  like  to  invite  Citizen  Sul- 
van  and  the  rest  to  ponder  this: 
'erhaps  writers  of  essays  are  not 
leant  to  fulfill  the  office  of  the 
harmacist.  Consider  that  a  good 
Titer  is  like  a  good  mirror.  You  do 
ot  argue  with  your  mirror  for  telling 
ou  ten  thousand  times  that  you  still 
ave  that  wart  on  your  nose.  It  is 
erverse  to  curse  Lewis  H.  Lapham 
)r  being  such  a  fine  looking-glass. 

mni/er  Elizabeth  Siu 

'alos  Verdes  Estates,  Calif. 
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Come  Hither 

I  enjoyed  Edward  Hoagland's  es- 
say ["Sex  and  the  River  Styx,"  Janu- 
ary]. When  I  first  saw  the  title,  I 
thought  that  it  might  be  a  silly  story 
about  the  decline  of  an  older  guy's 
sex  drive  and  sex  appeal.  Instead,  I 
was  moved.  Hoagland's  ability  to 
write  perceptively  and  fluently  is  a 
wonder  as  sweeping  as  those  he  took 
up  in  his  essay.  Judging  by  my  own 
esteem  for  Hoagland,  and  if  esteem 
is  a  foundation  for  affection,  as  I 


think  it  is,  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
have  no  difficulty  finding  a  partner 
for  that  unfinished  business  he  wrote 
about. 

Ann  Canadeo 
De  Pere,  Wise. 


Pass  the  Dahlberg 

It  was  1969  or  thereabouts.  My 
friends  and  I  had  stayed  up  all 
night  on  some  exquisite  mescaline, 
then  staggered  out  into  the  icy 


The  explosive  New  York  Times 
bestsellers — now  in  paperback 


"A  cracking  good 
story  .  .  .  [An]  astounding 
account  of  fin-de-sie.cle 
Washington  politics." 
— Hendrik  Hertzberg, 
The  New  Yorker 

"Eye-popping  .  .  . 

You  cannot  fully  understand 
this  fevered  era  without 
reading  this  book." 
— The  Nation 


"Provocative  .  .  . 

a  spy's-eye  view  of  CIA 
intrigues  by  one  of 
the  agency's  best." 
— Washington  Post 
Book  World 

"Entertaining 

[and]  revealing." 
— New  York  Times 
Book  Review 
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Author/mountaineer  Fred 
Jacobson  leads  special 
hiking  trips  in  the 
Swiss  and 
Italian  Alps- 
Dolomites, 
Kandersteg, 
Merano, 
Sils  Maria, 
Soglio, 
Sulden, 
and 

Zermatt. 
Spectacular 
scenery. 
Beautiful  trails. 
Delightful  inns 
and  fine  cuisine. 
For  active 
outdoor  people 
who  also  like 
their  creature 
comforts. 
Our  31st 
summer! 
For  free 
information 
contact: 

Alpine  Travel  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1 59-H 
White  Plains, 
NY  10605 
Tel: 

(800)  291-8126 
Visit  us  at 
www.alptraiis.com 

E-mail: 

alpir.e.travel@verizon.net 


dawn  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
to  fetch  a  useful  palliative,  the 
Sunday  newspaper.  A  quotation 
from  Edward  Dahlberg,  whom  we 
did  nor  know,  instantly  engaged  us: 
"At  nineteen  1  was  a  stranger  to 
myself.  At  forty  I  asked:  who  am  I? 
At  fifty  I  concluded  I  would  never 
know." 

We  smelled,  even  trom  a  frag- 
ment, the  whiff  of  vinegar  that  is  in 
all  of  Dahlherg's  writings  and  that 
Jonathan  Lethem  examined  bril- 
liantly ["The  Disappointment 
Artist,"  February].  We  were  nine- 
teen and  we  laughed,  mainly  be- 
cause the  quote  broke  enormous 
tension:  the  very  concept  of  reach- 
ing forty  was  soothing  to  us,  since 
our  main  objective  in  life  right  then 
was  making  it  through  the  next  few 
years  without  dying  in  Vietnam  or 
being  forced  to  kill  Vietnamese. 
Now  the  empire  has  rolled  on  in  its 
relentless  search  for  new  enemies.  I 
offer  the  same  fragment  of  Oahlberg 
to  the  current  generation  of  Ameri- 
can nineteen-year-olds,  who  are  fac- 
ing the  same  grim  prospects  of 
killing  and  being  killed,  for  the  same 
ambiguous  reasons. 

John  Cloud 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

The  Suburbs  of  Discontent 

Wayne  Biddle's  shrill  diatribe 
against  the  "apartheid  city"  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  ["Anxiety,  Anonymity, 
Amnesia,"  February]  seems  a  bit  ex- 
cessive. Biddle  claims  that  in  the  af- 
fluent neighborhoods  of  Cleveland 
Park  and  Chevy  Chase  there  is  an 
"unspoken  notion  .  .  .  that  the  Third 
World  is  held  at  bay  here."  As  with 
many  large  cities,  Washington  strug- 
gles with  housing  segregation  and 
appalling  levels  of  educational  at- 
tainment. There  is,  however,  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  these  suburbs. 
Chevy  Chase  houses  a  wonderful 
bookstore  called  Politics  and  Prose, 
where,  in  front  of  an  appreciative 
audience,  Harper's  editor  Lewis  H. 
Lapham  recently  spoke  about  his 
courageous  opposition  to  the  war  on 
terrorism.  As  a  quick  perusal  of  its 
advertising  attests,  Harper's  sub- 
scribers tend  to  reside  in  such  well- 
to-do  communities,  and  so  Wayne 
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Piddle  should  not  judge  these  pec 
too  harshly;  they  are  his  readers. 

Marcus  Banks 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  was  amused  by  Wayne  Bidd 
view  of  the  horrors  of  life  in 
town.  Like  the  citizens  of 
apartheid  city,  1  have  seen 
house's  value  appreciate  consi 
ably  (almost  to  "Palo  Alto  levels, 
Biddle  puts  it).  My  house  is 
however,  in  the  white  zone  that 
describes.  Indeed,  we're  right  in 
middle  of  what  he  calls  the  "T 
World."  The  appreciation  of  real 
tate  might  have  to  do  with  the  s 
pie  fact  that  D.C.  is  a  desirable  pi 
to  live. 

Perhaps  the  best  clue  to  und 
standing  Biddle's  essay  comes  fr 
his  identity  as  a  Washingtc 
D.C.-area  writer.  No  doubt  he 
frustrated  D.C.  house  hunter  for< 
to  live  in  the  suburbs. 

Richard  Aboulafia 
Washington,  D.C. 

Homeland  Insecurity 

Harper's  Magazine  is  like  a  pa 
noid  friend  whose  company  I  kt 
when  it  offers  articles  such  as  t 
harrowing  stories,  collected 
Madeleine  Mukamabano,  of  th 
caught  up  in  the  Rwandan  genoc 
["We  were  Calling  to  Death,"  Re 
ings,  February].  Because  I  view  H 
per's  as  unbalanced,  however,  I 
tribute  to  base  motives  its  choice 
genocide  literature  from  France 
stead  of  the  similar  stories  that  he 
been  collected  by  many  Americ 
writers  and  agencies,  most  notal 
the  807-page  book  Leave  None 
Tell  the  Story  (1999),  put  out  by 
American  organization  Hum 
Rights  Watch  and  written  by  histc 
an  Alison  Des  Forges.  I  may  be  s 
for  suggesting  that  Harper's  is  del 
erately  ignoring  American  contri 
tions  in  favor  of  French  ones,  but 
many  articles  are  dedicated  to  ba 
America  or  diss-Bush  sentimer 
that  frankly  I  have  become  wit 
drawn  and  suspicious. 

Saral  Waldorf 
Washington,  D.C. 
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HONORED  BY  FORBES  ASAP  for  CHANGING  THE  WORLD- 


Forbes  ASAP  magazine  rates  the 
Bose®  Wave®  radio  right  up 
there  with  the  light  bulb,  the 
compact  disc  and  the  telephone. 
Only  fifteen  inventions  made 
their  exclusive  "All- 
Time  A-List"  of 
technology  break- 
throughs that  have 
changed  the  world, 
and  the  Bose  Wave"" 
radio  is  one  of  them. 

Recognizing  products  "both  func- 
tional and  beautiful,"  Forbes  ASAP 
credits  Bose  with  man- 
aging to  fit  "really 
big  sound  into  a 
really  small  -  and 
pretty  -  package." 

LIFELIKE  SOUND 

The  secret  is  Bose  acoustic  wave- 
guide speaker  technology,  which  is 


built  into  both  the  Wave*  radio  and 
Wave"  radio/CD  (shown  above). 
This  and  other  patented  Bose  tech- 
nologies deliver  rich,  full  sound  with 
remarkable  clarity  and  deep,  natural 
lows.  It's  sound  you'd  never  expect 
from  a  system  that  fits  so  neatly  on 
a  tabletop  or  kitchen  counter. 

HEAR  the  DIFFERENCE 

The  Wave'  radio  and  Wave'  radio/CD 
are  available  directly  from  Bose,  the 
most  respected  name  in  sound.  Both  are 
available  for  1 2  interest-free  monthly 
payments.*  Order  now  and  get  a  free 
Multimedia  Pedestal  (a 
$99.95  value)  that 
connects  your  system 
to  sources  like  a  TV, 
V(.R  and  DVD  player 
simultaneously.  New 
for  the  Wave"'  radio/CD,  the  Pedestal 
transforms  your  system  into  a  versatile 
audio  center  at  the  press  of  a  button. 


You  really  have  to  hear  one  for  your- 
self. So  call  today.  Because  the  proof  is 
in  the  listening. 


Call  Today 
1-800-616-6707 

ext.  TB317 

For  information  on  all  our  products: 
www.bose.com/tb3  1  7 

Please  specify  when  ordering 
Wave'  radio/CD  □  Platinum  White  or  □  Graphite  Cray 
Wave1  radio:  □  Platinum  White  or  □  Graphite  Gray 

(Mr/Ms./Mrs.)  


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY/STATE/ZIP 


DAY  PHONE 


EVENING  PHONE 


E-MAIL  ADDRESS  (OPTIONAL) 

Mail  to:  Bose  Corporation,  Dept.  DMG-TB3I7 
The  Mountain,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9168 


Better  sound  through  research- 


>2003  Bose  Girporation.  Palenl  rights  issued  and/or  pending  The  Wave"  radio  design  is  also  a  registered  trademark  of  Bose  Corporation.  'Installment  paymcni  plan  available  on  credit  card  orders  only  and  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Payment 
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Albert  Einstein 


figured  out  that  time  and  space  are  relative. 


And  he  knew  that  nothing  could  move  faster  than  the  speed  of  light.  But  when  it  came  to  things  like  money, 


he  neVer  WaSted  time  thinking  about  it.  That's  where  we  came  in, 

the  people  with  over  80  years'  experience  managing  portfolios  for  the  world's  sharpest  minds.  Today  we  could 

offer  Professor  Einstein,  one  of  our  earliest  participants,  an  even  bigger  universe  to  pick  from. 

Log  on  for  ideas,  advice,  and  results.  TIAA-CREF.org  or  call  800.842.1924 
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Chance  that  the  United  States  bombed  Iraq  on  any  given  day  last  year  :  1  in  6 
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Biance  that  a  member  of  a  U.S.  firm's  executive-compensation  committee  has  financial  or  familial  ties  to  its  CEO  :  1  in  5 
Percentage  change  since  1998  in  the  total  promotional  spending  of  U.S.  pharmaceutical  companies :  +47 
Percentage  change  since  then  in  such  companies'  average  profit  per  dollar  spent  on  promotion  :  -24 
mount  for  which  Dow  Chemical  is  suing  Indian  protesters  over  a  two-hour  demonstration  held  in  Bhopal  last  year  :  $10,000 

Amount  of  import-tax  revenue  that  Israel  is  withholding  from  the  Palestinian  Authority  :  $400,000,000 
lount  the  U.S.  withheld  from  the  U.N.  Population  Fund  last  year,  citing  links  to  forced  abortions  in  China  :  $34,000,000 
Dnths  after  the  State  Department  had  cleared  the  U.N.  of  such  connections  that  the  funds  were  withheld  nonetheless  :  2 
Percentage  of  Chinese  who  say  they  have  never  heard  of  AIDS  :  17 
Minimum  number  of  U.S.  college  students  who  developed  scurvy  from  poor  eating  habits  last  year  :  1 
jnds  of  grits  and  other  grains  to  be  donated  to  fill  this  year's  food-budget  gap  at  the  South  Carolina  governor's  mansion  :  1 ,000 
xentage  in  import  duties  on  Vietnamese  catfish  sought  from  the  Commerce  Department  last  year  by  U.S.  catfish  farmers :  190 
Percentage  of  California's  economy  that  is  accounted  for  by  agriculture  :  7 
Percentage  of  the  state's  water  that  is  used  for  agriculture  :  43 
Estimated  percentage  change  since  2000  in  acres  of  Texas  recognized  as  wetlands  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers :  -40 
Amount  budgeted  last  year  for  the  EPA's  Leaking  Underground  Storage  Tank  Program  :  $72,000,000 
Ratio  of  the  annual  budget  of  the  EPA  to  that  of  NASA  :  1:2 
Minimum  number  of  open-source  software  applications  now  in  use  at  the  Pentagon  :  1 15 
Number  of  the  158  used  hard  drives  purchased  for  an  MIT  study  this  year  that  contained  recoverable  data  :  129 
Minimum  number  of  credit-card  numbers  the  hard  drives  contained  :  6,650 
Decibels  of  sound  pressure  employed  by  a  new  "thermoacoustic"  refrigerator  :  190 
Decibels  of  sound  pressure  sufficient  to  ignite  a  person's  hair  :  165 
Chance  that  a  student  at  Indiana  University  reports  having  used  a  tanning  lamp  in  the  past  year  :  1  in  2 
Percentage  of  applications  from  alumni's  children  accepted  by  Middlebury  College  in  1990  and  2002  :  70,  45 

Percentage  of  applications  from  non-alumni  African  Americans  accepted  in  those  years :  57,  57 
Chances  that  a  Democrat  believes  that  "most"  Republicans  are  prejudiced  against  African  Americans  :  2  in  5 
Number  of  Democratic  supporters  that  qualifies  a  congressional  vote  as  "bipartisan,"  according  to  Ari  Fleischer  :  1 
tatio  of  the  U.S.  median  income  in  2001  to  what  Dick  Cheney  would  have  saved  that  year  with  the  new  dividend-tax  cut :  2:5 
Ratio  of  the  number  of  words  in  the  U.S.  income-tax  code  today  to  the  number  in  1955  :  6:1 
Number  of  pharmaceutical  drugs  approved  by  the  FDA  since  1998  whose  names  begin  with  V,  W,  X,  Y,  or  Z  :  93 
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[Essay] 

THE  POSTHUMAN 
CONDITION 


From  Enough:  Staying  Human  in  an  Engi- 
neered Age,  by  Bill  McKibben,  to  be  published  in 
April  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company . 

1) 

A  m^ight  now,  all  around  the  world,  ten  thou- 
sand scientists  are  assembling  ten  thousand  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  the  human  genetic  puzzle.  Most  of 
this  work  leads  in  exciting  directions — toward 
new  and  better  cancer  drugs,  a  vaccine  for  AIDS — 
but  such  research  may  also  lead  to  something 
much  darker:  to  attempts  at  genetically  engi- 
neering human  beings  in  the  womb,  designing 
our  children  to  make  them  smarter,  prettier,  "bet- 
ter." We've  already  done  such  work  with  a  long 
list  of  other  mammals,  and  scientists  right  up  to 
James  Watson,  the  co-discoverer  of  the  DNA 
double  helix,  now  urge  us  to  try  the  same  trick  with 
our  kids,  arguing  that  it  is  both  inevitable  and 
desirable.  "Going  for  perfection,"  Watson  calls 
it.  But  in  fact  such  genetic  tampering  threatens  to 
destroy  the  very  things  that  give  meaning  to  hu- 
man life.  From  a  certain  vantage  point,  meaning 
has  been  in  decline  for  a  very  long  time,  almost 
since  the  beginning  of  civilization.  Our  hunter- 
gatherer  ancestors  inhabited  a  very  different  world 
from  ours,  a  meaning-saturated  world  where  every 
plant  and  animal  was  an  actor  the  way  people  are 
actors,  where  even  rocks  and  mountains  and 


canyons  and  rivers  could  speak.  We  look  at  that 
same  world  and  see  either  silent  landscape  or  pile 
of  resources;  either  it  has  gone  mute  or  our  hear- 
ing is  nowhere  near  as  sharp. 

But  the  context  of  our  lives  began  to  shrink 
much  more  quickly  in  the  last  five  hundred  years. 
As  science  offered  first  new  explanations  and 
then  new  technologies,  we  have  traded  in  the 
old  contexts  that  informed  human  lives,  bar- 
gaining them  away  in  return  for  freedom,  for  lib- 
eration. The  medieval  church,  which  ordered 
Western  civilization,  gave  way  to  more  individ- 
ualized religion;  we  read  the  Bible  for  ourselves, 
or  not.  Static  peasant  life,  and  guild  life,  in  which 
a  carpenter  was  the  great-great-grandson  of  one 
carpenter  and  the  great-great-grandfather  of  an- 
other, gave  way  to  the  enormous  dynamism  of 
technology-driven  capitalism:  now  2  percent  of 
Americans  work  as  farmers,  and  our  typical  coun- 
tryman changes  jobs  eight  times  in  his  life.  Con- 
servatives whimpered  about  the  threat  to  order  al- 
most from  the  start — they  knew  Galileo  was 
trouble,  could  sense  the  trajectory  from  him  and 
his  telescope  to  Nietzsche  and  the  death  of  God. 
But  radicals  saw  it  just  as  clearly.  Marx  and  En- 
gels,  of  course,  offered  the  single  greatest  de- 
scription of  this  phenomenon  when  they  wrote 
in  1848  that  "all  fixed,  fast-frozen  relations,  with 
their  train  of  ancient  and  venerable  prejudices  and 
opinions,  are  swept  away,  all  new-formed  ones  be- 
come antiquated  before  they  can  ossify.  All  that 
is  solid  melts  into  air  .  .  ." 

What's  really  amazing  about  what  Max  We- 
ber called  the  "disenchantment"  of  the  world  was 
how  long  it  took.  "After  every  announcement  of 
the  technological  conflagration,  much  tradition- 
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al  and  natural  reality  has  remained  to  be  con- 
sumed," writes  the  philosopher  Albert  Borgmann. 
So,  in  the  last  century,  the  invention  of  the  car  ot- 
tered the  freedom  ot  mobility,  at  the  cost  of  the 
small,  coherent  physical  universes  most  people 
had  inhabited.  The  invention  ot  radio  and  tele- 
vision allowed  the  unlimited  choices  of  a  national 
or  a  global  culture  but  undermined  the  local  lite 
that  had  long  persisted;  the  old  people  in  my  small 
rural  town  can  still  recall  when  "visiting"  was  the 
ev  ening  pastime,  and  how  swiftly  it  disappeared 
in  the  1950s,  when  CBS  and  NBC  arrived.  The 
1960s  seemed  to  mark  the  final  rounds  of  this 
endless  liberation:  the  invention  of  divorce  as  a 
mass  phenomenon  made  clear  that  family  no 
longer  carried  the  meaning  we'd  long  assumed, 
that  it  could  be  discarded  as  the  village  had  been 
discarded;  the  pill  and  the  sexual  revolution  freed 
us  from  the  formerly  inherent  burdens  ot  sex,  but 
also  often  reduced  it  to  the  merely  "casual." 

Whether  all  this  was  "good"  or  "bad"  is  an  im- 
possible question,  and  a  pointless  one.  These 
changes  came  upon  us  like  the  weather;  "we" 
"chose"  them  only  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
words.  They  were  upon  us  before  we  could  do 
anything  about  them.  You  may  keep  the  TV  in 
the  closet,  but  you  still  live  in  a  TV  society.  The 
possibility  of  divorce  now  hovers  over  every  mar- 
riage, leaving  it  subtly  different  from  what  it 
would  have  been  before.  What's  important  is 
that  all  these  changes  went  in  the  same  direction: 
they  traded  context  for  individual  freedom.  Maybe 
it's  been  a  worthwhile  bargain;  without  it,  we 
wouldn't  have  the  prosperity  that  marks  life  in  the 
West,  and  all  the  things  that  prosperity  implies. 
Longer  life  span,  tor  instance;  endless  choice. 
But  the  costs  have  clearly  been  real,  too:  we've 
tried  hard  to  fill  the  hole  left  when  community  dis- 
appeared with  "traditional  values"  and  evangel- 
ical churches,  with  back-to-the-land  communes 
and  New  Age  rituals.  But  those  frantic  stirrings 
serve  mostly  to  highlight  our  radical  loneliness. 
Even  the  surrounding  natural  world  no  longer 
serves  as  a  ground,  a  context;  we've  reshaped  it 
so  thoroughly,  now  changing  even  its  climate, 
that  it  reflects  our  habits  and  appetites  and 
economies  instead  of  offering  us  a  doorway  into 
a  deeper  world. 

The  past  five  hundred  years  have  elevated  us 
to  the  status  of  individuals,  and  reduced  us  to 
the  status  of  individuals.  At  the  end  of  the  process, 
that's  what  we  are — empowered,  enabled,  iso- 
lated, disconnected  individuals.  Call  it  blessing 
or  call  it  curse  or  call  it  both,  that's  where  we  find 
ourselves.  Our  greatest  cultural  artifact  is  proba- 
bly Seinfeld,  a  television  program  devoted  to  ex- 
ploring what  it  means  to  live  a  life  that  has  no 
context,  that  has  no  meaning.  The  great  danger, 
in  other  words,  of  the  world  that  we  have  built  is 
'h  it  it  leaves  us  vulnerable  to  meaninglessness — 


to  a  world  where  consumption  is  all  that  hap- 
pens, because  there's  nothing  else  left  that  means 
anything.  In  a  way  that  once  was  unthinkable,  we 
now  have  to  ask  ourselves,  "Is  my  life  amounting 
to  something?  Does  it  have  weight  and  substance, 
or  is  it  just  running  away  into  nothing,  into  some- 
thing insubstantial?"  And  the  only  real  resource 
that  many  of  us  have  against  that  meaninglessness, 
now  that  the  church  and  the  village  and  the  fam- 
ily and  even  the  natural  world  can't  provide  us 
with  as  much  context  as  before,  is  our  individual 
selves.  \\  e  have  to,  somehow,  produce  .ill  that 
context  for  ourselves;  that's  what  a  modern  life  is 
about.  There's  no  use  moaning  about  it;  it  may 
well  be  better  than  what  came  before.  In  any 
event,  it's  who  we  are,  where  we  are,  how  we 
are,  what  we  are,  why  we  are.  We've  got  to 
answer  those  questions  pretty  much 

Hon  our  own. 
ut  now  we  stand  on  the  edge  of  disappearing 
even  as  individuals.  Most  of  the  backdrops  have 
long  since  been  dragged  off  the  stage,  and  most 
of  the  other  actors  have  mostly  vanished;  each  of 
us  is  giving  our  existential  monologue,  trying  to 
make  it  count  for  something.  But  in  the  wings  the 
genetic  engineers  stand  poised  to  slip  us  off  the 
stage  as  well,  and  in  so  doing  to  ring  d<  >wn  the  cur- 
tain on  the  entire  show. 

It  doesn't  seem  so  at  first;  if  anything,  just  the 
opposite.  The  engineers  promise  to  complete  the 
process  of  liberation,  to  free  us  or,  rather,  our  off- 
spring from  the  limitations  of  our  DNA,  just  as  dieir 
predecessors  freed  us  from  the  confines  of  the  me- 
dieval worldview,  or  the  local  village,  or  the  fam- 
ily. They  can,  they  promise  confidently,  remove  the 
ties  that  bind  us — the  genes  that  allow  us  to  fall 
into  ill  health,  or  that  keep  us  from  being  more  in- 
telligent, or  more  muscular,  or  more  handsome,  or 
happier.  It  seems  as  if,  with  their  splicing  and  snip- 
ping, they  want  only  to  remove  one  more  of  the 
stones  that  weigh  us  down;  that  without  it  we  will 
bound  even  higher,  be  more  truly  liberated. 

In  fact,  though,  whatever  you  think  of  the  last 
five  hundred  years,  this  is  one  liberation  too  many. 
We  are  snipping  the  very  last  weight  holding  us  to 
the  ground,  and  when  it's  gone  we  will  float  silent- 
ly away  into  the  vacuum  of  meaninglessness. 

What  will  you  have  done  to  your  newborn 
when  you  have  installed  into  the  nucleus  of  every 
one  of  her  billions  of  cells  a  purchased  code  that 
will  pump  out  proteins  designed  to  change  her? 
You  will  have  robbed  her  of  the  last  possible 
chance  of  understanding  her  life.  Say  she  finds 
herself,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  unaccountably  hap- 
py. Is  it  her  being  happy — finding,  perhaps,  the 
boy  she  will  first  love — or  is  it  the  corporate  prod- 
uct inserted  within  her  when  she  was  a  small 
nest  of  cells,  an  artificial  chromosome  now  caus- 
ing her  body  to  produce  more  serotonin?  Don't 
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think  she  won't  wonder:  at  sixteen  a  sensitive 
soul  questions  everything.  But  perhaps  you've 
"increased  her  intelligence" — and  perhaps  that's 
why  she  is  questioning  so  hard.  She  won't  even 
be  sure  whether  the  questions  are  hers. 

Here's  Gregory  Stock,  the  UCLA  professor  and 
outspoken  proponent  of  such  genetic  engineering, 
explaining  how  it  will  work:  "People  will  be  in- 
clined to  give  their  children  those  skills  and  traits 
that  align  with  their  own  temperaments  and 
lifestyles.  An  optimist  may  feel  so  good  about  his 
optimism  and  energy  that  he  wants  more  of  it  for 
his  child.  A  concert  pianist  may  see  music  as  so 
integral  to  life  that  she  wants  to  give  her  daugh- 
ter greater  talent  than  her  own.  A  devout  indi- 
vidual may  want  his  child  to  be  even  more  religious 
and  resistant  to  temptation."  In  other  words,  hav- 
ing managed,  in  many  ways  against  the  odds,  to 
create  a  context  (optimism,  artistry,  devotion) 
for  their  lives,  parents  will  be  able  to  pass  it  on.  But 
what  a  poisoned  gift.  Scientists — "neurotheolo- 
gians,"  someone  has  called  them — have  pin- 
pointed the  regions  of  the  parietal  lobe  that  qui- 
et down  when  Catholic  nuns  and  Buddhist  monks 
pray.  Perhaps  before  long  we  will  be  able  to  am- 
plify the  reaction.  As  a  result,  the  minister's  si  in 
may  be  even  more  pious  than  he  is,  bur  if  he  has 
any  brain  left  to  himself  he  will  quest  ion  that 


piety  at  the  deepest  level,  wonder  constantly 
whether  it  means  anything  or  if  it's  so  much  brain- 
washing. And  if  he  doesn't  question  it,  if  the  gene 
transplant  takes  so  deeply  that  he  turns  into  an  an- 
chorite monk  living  deep  in  the  desert,  then  his 
faith  is  utterly  meaningless,  far  more  meaning- 
less than  the  one  his  medieval  ancestor  inherit- 
ed by  birthright.  It  would  be  a  faith  literally  beyond 
questioning  and  hence  no  faith  at  all.  He  would 
be,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  robot. 

And  the  piano  player's  daughter?  A  player  pi- 
ano as  much  as  a  human,  doomed  to  create  a 
particular  context  for  herself,  ever  uncertain 
whether  it  is  her  skill  and  devotion  or  her  cata- 
li  igue  |  m  item*-  I  hat  m<  >vc  I  in  In  r  y\ ■-  s.  i  i  imiNv,  I  ici 
music  soured  before  it  is  made.  Because  the  point 
was  never  the  music  itself;  the  inclination  and 
then  the  effort  were  what  created  the  meaning  (ot- 
her mother.  It  the  mother  injects  all  that  into  her 
daughter's  cells,  she  robs  her  daughter  forever  of 
the  chance  to  make  music  her  own  authentic 
context — or  to  choose  something  else  (dance, 
art,  cooking)  as  the  act  that  brings  her 

Rlile  to  life, 
mining  is  one  of  the  contexts  I've  created 
lor  myself,  one  of  the  things  that  orders  my  life, 
that  fills  it  with  metaphor  and  meaning.  II  my 
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parents  had  somehow  altered  my  body  so  that  I 
could  run  more  quickly,  that  tact  would  have 
robbed  running  of  precisely  the  meaning  I  draw 
from  it.  The  point  of  running,  tor  me,  is  not  to  cov- 
er ground  more  quickly;  tor  that,  I  could  use  a 
motorcycle.  The  point  has  to  do  with  seeking  out 
my  limits,  centering  my  attention:  finding  out 
who  1  am.  Bur  tint's  very  difficult  if  my  body  has 
been  altered,  if  the  "1"  and  the  Sweatworks2010 
GenePack  are  entwined  in  the  twists  ot  the  dou- 
ble helix.  And  if  my  mind  has  been  engineered  to 
make  me  want  to  push  through  the  pain  of  run- 
ning, or  not  notice  it  at  all,  then  the  point  has 
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AmIArabOrNot.com 

AmlATerroristOrNot.com 

AmlAuthenticOrNot.com 

AmIElectableOrNot.com 

AmlEmployableOrNot.com 

AmIEvilOrNot.com 

AmlCjhettoOrNot.com 

AmK  iodOrNot.com 

AmlGothOrNot.com 

AmlGuiltyOrNot.com 

AmlHiredOrNot.com 

AmIHobhitOrNot.com 

AmIJailbaitONot.com 

AndJesusOrNot.com 

AmlMonnonOrNot.com 

AmlNotOrNot.com 

AmlPimpCVNot.com 

AmIOsamaOrNot.com 

AmIPhatOrNot.com 

AmIPoopOrNot.com 

Ami  Pi  ipOrNot.com 

AmIRiceOrNot.com 

AmISavedcVNot.com 

AmIStinkyOrNot.com 

AmIStraightCVNot.com 

AmlSiupidCVNot.com 

AmlTalibanCVNot.com 

AmlWeiixKVNot.com 

Ami  WhiteOrNot.com 

Ami  YummyCVNot  .com 
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truly  vanished.  My  effort  to  carve  out  some  con- 
text for  myself  is  in  vain;  I  might  as  well  be  Sein- 
feld, sitting  on  a  couch  and  cracking  wise  about 
the  pointlessness  of  it  all. 

And  when  it  comes  time  for  me  to  visit  the 
clinic  and  program  my  own  offspring  how  will 
1  know  why  I  choose  what  1  choose.7  Most  like- 
ly, to  quote  Stock  once  more,  "enhancements  of 
this  sort  by  parents  [will]  engender  mind-sets 
disinclined  to  attenuate  the  traits  in  their  own 
children,"  and  so  "such  traits  may  reinforce 
themselves  from  generation  to  generation  and 
push  the  limits  of  genetic  possibility  and  tech- 
nical know-how."  Because,  that  is,  one  late 
twentieth-century  woman  found  solace  and 
meaning  in  playing  the  piano,  her  descendants 
yea  unto  the  generations  are  condemned  to  an 
ever  deepening  spiral  of  musicality,  one  that 
they  did  not  choose  and  that  may  haunt  them, 
depending  on  how  much  consciousness  remains, 
with  the  question  of  why  exactly  they  feel  so 
compelled  to  compose. 

We  flirt,  of  course,  with  these  possibilities  al- 
ready. When  taken  by  people  who  are  not  in 
obvious  medical  need,  drugs  such  as  Prozac 
may  smooth  out  identity,  stunt  emotional 
growth;  at  the  very  least,  as  many  have  noted, 
they  raise  the  question  of  how  you  tell  who  you 
really  are.  But  Prozac  and  its  soma  sisters  re- 
main, for  the  moment,  pills.  They  are  designed 
to  help  people  through  bad  patches.  You  can 
refuse  to  take  them,  you  can  stop  taking  them; 
they  are  not  you  in  the  sense  that  they  would 
be  if  municipal  officials  loaded  them  into  the 
water  supply.  And  certainly  not  in  the  way 
they  would  be  you  if  your  optimistic  father  had 
determined  he  wanted  double-grande  optimism 
in  his  son  and  so  worked  the  extra  serotonin 
into  your  very  wiring,  syringed  it  in  as  an  in- 
eradicable tattoo. 

Some  of  these  changes  may  well  make  us  more 
comfortable.  Stock  again:  "If  we  had  the  power 
to  protect  our  future  child,  we  might  be  very 
reluctant  to  leave  him  or  her  with  a  predisposi- 
tion for  recurring  bouts  of  dark  depression."  Not 
even  "the  knowledge  that  our  child  might  use 
these  distressing  periods  to  good  purpose"  would 
"make  our  decision  to  forgo  germinal  interven- 
tions any  easier."  Most  parents,  he  predicts, 
"would  make  the  safe  choices  and  avoid  the 
ragged  uncertainties  at  the  edges  of  human  pos- 
sibility," a  caution  that  would  grow  ever  more 
likely  w  ith  each  new  generation,  as  the  fear  of 
a  passage  they  had  never  known  would  make 
parents-to-be  doubly  wary.  But  in  that  increas- 
ing suburbanization  of  our  being,  the  chance 
for  emotional  growth,  tor  becoming  "real"  in 
some  Jeep  sense,  would  dwindle  ever  further. 

We  may  be  among  rhe  last  generations  able 
even  to  undertake  the  exercise  of  questioning 


"Untitled  #90,  2000,"  by  Simen  Johan,  from  his  book  Room  to  Play,  published  by  Twin  Palms  in  February. 


this  new  world.  In  the  words  of  Richard  Hayes, 
one  of  the  leading  crusaders  against  germline  ma- 
nipulation: "Suppose  you've  been  genetically  en- 
gineered by  your  parents  to  have  what  they  con- 
sider enhanced  reasoning  ability  and  other 
cognitive  skills.  How  could  you  evaluate  whether 
or  not  what  was  done  to  you  was  a  good  thing.' 
How  could  you  think  about  what  it  would  be  like 
not  to  have  genetically  engineered  thoughts?" 

If  you  genetically  alter  your  child  and  the 
programming  works,  then  you  will  have  turned 
your  child  into  an  automaton  to  one  degree  or 
another;  and  if  it  only  sort  of  works,  you  will 
have  seeded  the  ground  for  a  harvest  of  neuro- 
sis and  self-doubt  we  can  barely  begin  to  imag- 
ine. If  "Who  am  I?"  is  the  quintessential  mod- 
ern question,  you  will  have  guaranteed  that 
your  children  will  never  be  able  to  fashion  a 
workable  answer. 


[Qualifications] 

WHAT  A  GIRL  WANTS 


From  a  November  casting  call  for  a  Christina 
Aguilera  music  video. 

CASTING:  Christina  Aguilera  music  video 

"Beautiful" 
FIX  AND  RESUMES  IMMEDIATELY 
HURRY,  HURRY,  HURRY: 

This  song  is  a  ballad  .  .  .  the  scenes  that  ac- 
company Christina's  performance  footage  will 
all  be  beautiful  vignettes  .  .  .  All  different  types 
of  COMPELLING  people  in  many  different 
situations,  going  from  feeling  their  own  person- 
al sadness  to  realizing  that  they,  and  their  life, 
are  truly  "Beautiful." 


RHADIN(,s  19 


Actors  will  he  asked  to  lip-synch  a  little  bit 
ot  the  sony  at  their  audition  . . .  some  actors  will 
also  he  asked  to  cry  on  cue. 

ROLES 

CHRISTINA  AGUILERA  "STAND-IN":  18-29  .  .  . 
Looking  tor  a  very  close  visual  match  .  .  .  will 
yet  her  exact  measurements  ASAP  .  .  .  hut 
check  out  one  of  the  thousands  ot  photos  ot 
her  online  it  you  don't  know  what  she  looks 
like  . . .  she's  very  petite!!! 

rEENAGl  OIRL  WITH  BRACES:  ALL  ETHNICI- 
TIES .  .  .  She  is  beautiful,  compelling,  and  in- 
teresting. MUST  BE  A  STRONG  ACTOR 
and  MUST  HAVE  BRACES!! 

MOM  OF  TEEN  GIRL:  All  ethnicities,  33-45  .  .  . 
She  is  beautiful,  compelling,  and  interesting  . . . 
Must  be  a  strong  actor!! 

ANOREXIC  GIRL/WOMAN:  All  ethnicities,  16-35 
. . .  Must  he  extraordinarily  skinny  . .  .  must  look 
anorexic  . . .  Must  he  a  strong  actor! ! ! 

MEXICAN  MAN:  42-55  .  .  .  He  is  expressive  and 
compelling  . . .  Must  be  a  strong  actor! 

hip-edgy-sexy  GAY  MALE  coutle:  18-30, 

ALL  ET1  INICITIES  .  . .  Don't  have  to  he  a  real 
couple  .  .  .  DO  HAVE  TO  BE  hip,  edgy,  sexy, 
beautiful,  and  completely  comfortable  passion- 
ately kissing  a  person  of  the  SAME  sex  in  the 
video.  Must  be  a  strong  actor!!! 

30-sometiiing  guy:  30s,  ALL  ETHNICITIES 
. . .  He  is  very  handsome,  hip,  and  cool . .  .the  guy 
who  loves  to  go  out  and  have  a  great  time  on  a 
Saturday  night  .  .  .  but  parties  a  little  too  hard. 
Must  he  ,i  strong  actor! 

OLDER  WOMAN:  50-85  .  .  .  She  is  beautiful  with 
an  incredibly  interesting  face.  She  has  seen 
many  years  and  many  things  .  .  .  Extremely  ex- 
pressive and  excellent  actor  here  is  mandatory!! 

THIN  rEENAGE  BOY:  1  3-18  ...  He  is  slightly 
awkward  but  still  really  adorable  and  kind  ot 
cool  in  his  own  way  .  .  .  He  works  out ,  "pumps 
iron"  trying  to  build  his  physique  .  .  .  Must  he  a 
strong  actor! ! 

STREE  I  Mix  )KER:  27-40,  all  ethnicities  . . .  She  has 
fallen  on  hard  times  (dub,  she's  a  hooker)  .  .  . 
Once  very  beautiful,  her  looks  have  become  some- 
what worn  and  laded. 

WHITE- 1  RASH  SHOP  CLERK:  40-55,  Caucasian, 
FEMALE  .  .  .  nor  a  caricature,  not  comedy  .  .  . 
think  ( tummo  or  Bully  .  .  .  works  at  a  truck  stop 
. . .  from  the  "armpit"  of  Florida,  so  to  speak. 

WHITE-TRASH  PAD:  40-55,  Caucasian  .  .  .  not  a 
caricature,  not  comedy  . . .  Must  he  a  strong  actor 
. . .  from  the  "armpit"  part  ot  Florida,  so  to  speak. 

HIP-HOP  GUYS:  18-25,  male,  all  ethnicities  .  .  . 


They  are  urban,  young,  hip,  with  total  hip-hop 
st  vie  . . .  must  be  strong  actors! 

PUNK  ROCKER:  Male  or  female,  early  20s  .  .  . 
I  lard-core  .  .  .  spiked  hair  or  something  equally 
Punk  Rock  .  .  .  no  fakers  no  tauxhawks  . . .  want 
the  "real  deal"  . .  .good  actor  hugely  helpful! 

I  ESBIAN  WOMEN:  40s,  all  ethnicities  .  .  .  should 
appear  instantly  "feminist"  ...  I  know  not  all 
feminists  are  Lesbian,  TRULY  I  DO  .  .  .  but  do 
you  get  what  we're  going  for  here?  Thanks! 
Strong  actors  a  must!! 


[Procedures] 

IT'S  WHAT'S  FOR 
DINNER 


From  a  memo  distributed  last  May  to  meat  inspec- 
tors by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture . 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  AND  CONDUCT 

There  are  main  serious  responsibilities  you 
have  assumed  in  your  role  as  a  Consumer  Safe- 
ty Inspector.  You  need  to  learn  your  role  and 
work  within  the  guidelines.  We  are  anxious  to 
help  you  know  your  role  well. 

You  must  understand  the  responsibility  you 
accept  when  you  stop  the  company's  produc- 
tion processes  by  stopping  the  line.  If  a  product 
that  is  going  into  the  food  supply  has  been  di- 
rectly contaminated  and  you  can  justify  the 
production  loss  that  will  prevent  its  entrance 
into  the  food  supply,  then  you  will  he  support- 
ed, because  that  is  m  your  scope  of  work. 

Stopping  production  for  "possible"  cross 
contamination  is  unjustifiable  unless  you  can 
verify  thai  there  is  direct  product  contamina- 
tion. Verification  is  OBSERVATION  of  gross 
contaminate,  not  SUSPECTED  contaminate. 
This  is  the  only  criteria  for  justifying  baiting 
product  ion. 

You  are  justified  to  stop  production  if  it  is 
physically  impossible  tor  you  to  properly  examine 
the  product  presented  to  you.  That  means,  for 
example,  that  the  tongue  is  on  the  hook  hack 
ward,  or  the  paunches  are  upside  down.  That 
does  not  mean  a  paunch  that  is  right  side  up  but 
twisted  only  slightly,  or  the  weasand  |esophagus] 
and  hung  [anus]  up  underneath  the  paunch  or  in- 
testine. That  is  going  to  happen  occasionally, 
and  we  can  pull  most  ot  those  organs  out  tot- 
proper  examination  without  stopping  produc- 
tion. You  may  he  accountable  tor  the  time  the 
company  has  lost  it  that  lost  production  is  not 
verifiable  and  the  action  not  justifiable. 
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The  Eyes  of  Orion:  Five  Tank 
Lieutenants  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War 

Alex  Vernon  et  al 

Winner  of  the  1999  Army  Historical  Foundation 
Distinguished  Book  Award 

"Relatively  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  tactical  level  of  war.  One 
exception  is  The  Eyes  of  Orion,  a  collection  of  personal  day-to-day 
remembrances  by  five  former  armour  lieutenants  who  led  their  platoons 

into  battle  for  the  first  time  One  gets  a  close  view  of  the  dedication, 

responsibility  and  stamina  that  are  required  in  the  conduct  of  high- 
intensity  operations. ...  It  is  essentially  an  attempt  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  physical,  personal,  moral,  mental  and  leadership  challenges  of  young 
men  facing  combat  for  the  first  time."  — War  in  History 

isdn  0-87338-633-7   $35.00  (d)      isbn  0-87338-715-5   $20.00  (p) 


And  the  Wind  Blew  Cold:  The  Story  of  an 
American  POW  in  North  Korea 

Richard  M.  Bassett 

The  author  was  captured  by  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteer  Army  while 

fighting  in  the  Korean  War.  He  spent  twenty-two  months  as  a  prisoner  

Bassett  recalls  almost  every  day  of  his  captivity  in  Camp  5  He 

describes  the  shock  of  being  captured  and  the  lengthy  march  during 
which  many  soldiers  died  of  hunger,  cold,  wounds,  and  cruel  treatment. . . 
More  than  3,700  POWs  died  in  what  has  been  called  the  Forgotten  War. 
This  vivid,  clear-sighted  account  will  help  keep  it  from  being  forgotten 
altogether." — ForeWord  Magazine 

isbn  0-87338-750-3   $21.00  (cl) 


Available  from  your  local  bookstore,  or  www.kentstateuniversltypress.com 
307  Lowry  Hall   Kent,  Ohio  44242  1-419-281-1802 


INSPECTION 

You  need  to  know  about  tolerable  limits  of 
dust,  hair,  hide,  grubs,  etc.  Any  amount  of  oil 
on  the  hocks  is  a  minor  defect.  An  oil  spot  on 
the  rounds  or  other  parts  of  the  carcass  less 
than  two  inches  in  diameter  is  also  minor  and 
can  be  trimmed  on  the  moving  line.  The  line 
should  NOT  be  shut  off  for  an  oil  problem. 

You  must  learn  the  difference  between  ac- 
tive and  healed  pleural  adhesions  and  pleuritis. 
Pleura  may  contain  a  layer  of  fat  that  gives 
them  a  thickened  appearance,  and  they  may 
even  have  blood  clinging  to  them  that,  if  you 


[Diagnosis] 

TRAGICALLY  HIP 

From  a  letter  by  Malvinder  S.  Parmar,  medical  di- 
rector of  Timmins  &  District  Hospital  in  Timmin.s , 
Ontario,  published  last  January  in  the  Canadian 
Medical  Association  Journal. 

j  recently  saw  three  mildly  obese  young 
women  between  the  ages  of  twenty-two  and 
thirty-five  who  had  worn  tight  "low  rise" 
trousers  (also  called  hiphuggers)  over  the  previ- 
ous six  to  eight  months.  All  presented  with 
symptoms  of  a  tingling  or  burning  sensation  on 
the  lateral  aspect  of  the  thigh  (bilateral  in  one 
case).  The  results  of  a  physical  examination 
were  unremarkable,  except  for  mild  local  ten- 
derness at  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  in 
two  patients. 

The  lateral  femoral  cutaneous  nerve  can  be 
compressed  as  it  passes  under  the  inguinal  liga- 
ment, which  results  in  pain  and  paresthesia  in 
the  lateral  aspect  of  the  thigh,  a  condition 
commonly  known  as  meralgia  paresthetica. 
Meralgia  paresthetica  has  been  described  in  as- 
sociation with  various  garments  and  acces- 
sories, such  as  wallets  and  tight  jeans. 

One  of  the  women  was  concerned  about  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  and  requested  an  MRI  but  was  re- 
assured by  my  explanation  of  the  origin  of  her 
symptoms.  In  all  three  patients,  the  symptoms 
resolved  after  four  to  six  weeks  of  avoiding  hip- 
huggers and  wearing  loose-fitting  dresses. 

Simple  observation  of  the  patient's  mode  of 
dress  may  give  a  clue  to  the  diagnosis  and  pre- 
vent unnecessary  investigations.  Now  that  hip- 
huggers are  back  in  fashion,  physicians  can  ex- 
p  ct  to  see  more  patients  with  tingly  thighs. 


run  your  ringer  over  them,  will  scrape  away  and 
does  NOT  need  to  be  peeled  out. 

"Bunk  bruises"  are  NOT  bruises  at  all  but 
degenerated  fat  in  the  brisket  and  of  no  patho- 
logical significance.  They  are  sterile  and  do  not 
involve  surrounding  tissue.  They  are  not  un- 
wholesome. The  company  can  trim  those  very 
nicely  after  chilling,  and  they  do  not  get  into 
the  food  supply. 

There  is  ZERO  TOLERANCE  of  contami- 
nation from  ingesta,  feces,  and  milk  on  the  car- 
cass at  final  presentation.  We  will  allow  the 
company  a  chance  to  trim  it  off  on  the  moving 
line  unless  it  is  so  excessive  that  it  must  be  cor- 
rected with  the  line  stopped.  You  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  time  the  line  is  off.  Turning  off  the 
line  must  be  justifiable  and  verifiable  if  we  are 
to  support  your  action.  Remember,  YOU  are 
accountable  for  this  very  serious  responsibility 
of  stopping  the  company's  production.  Be  sure 
that  supervisors  can  support  your  decision. 
Identifiable  and  verifiable  ingesta  or  feces  is  as 
follows:  a  material  of  yellow,  green,  brown,  or 
dark  color  that  has  a  fibrous  nature.  Milk  is  a 
cream-colored  to  white  fluid,  not  a  clear  fluid. 

If  you  have  unidentifiable  material  on  the 
carcass  and  you  are  unsure  what  to  do,  you  are 
instructed  to  apply  a  RETAIN/REJECT  tag  on 
the  leading  side  of  the  carcass.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  cause  significant  loss  of  production.  You 
don't  have  to  decide  what  the  unidentified  ma- 
terial is,  where  it  came  from,  or  any  remedy. 
That  is  outside  your  scope  of  work. 

VISCERA  TABLE 

A  contaminated  liver  needs  one  stamp  for 
pet-food  salvage  if  it  is  otherwise  healthy.  If 
there  is  a  single  isolated  abscess  that  can  be  re- 
moved, stamp  the  salvageable  end  and  make  a 
slice  for  the  company  to  know  how  much  of 
the  liver  they  can  have  for  pet  food.  If  there  are 
NO  hepatic  lymph  nodes  presented  and  NO 
OTHER  PATHOLOGY,  DO  NOT  stamp  out 
the  liver.  It  is  still  acceptable  for  human  food. 

Contamination  with  small  amounts  of  inges- 
ta on  the  paunch  and  small  intestine  which  are 
salvaged  by  the  company  to  be  further 
processed  to  become  edible  does  not  always  re- 
quire condemnation. 

Ingesta  INSIDE  the  trachea  is  not  contami- 
nation sufficient  to  condemn  the  heart.  When 
an  inspector  upstream  from  you  has  made  that 
determination  and  not  stamped  it,  that  in- 
spector's judgment  should  not  be  overridden. 
That  should  be  the  rule:  INSPECT  YOUR 
OWN  PRODUCT.  Stay  within  your  own 
scope  of  work. 

Intact  bladders  still  attached  to  the  bung 
that  are  full  of  urine  but  not  leaking  are  not 
contaminating  anything,  and  nothing  needs  to 
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be  condemned.  Leaking  bladders  are  different, 
because  either  you  see  the  urine  leaking  out  or 
you  don't.  Did  that  urine  contaminate  some- 
thing? How  much  was  it?  The  whole  carcass? 
Other  edible  viscera?  Use  good  judgment. 

HEAD  CHAIN 

Condemn  product  affected  by  abscess  and 
ingesta  contamination  on  head  and/or  tongue 
and  only  ONE  product  in  front  and  behind. 
DO  NOT  STOP  LINE  AND  DO  NOT 
WASH  OUT  HEAD  CABINET. 

Clumps  of  hair  on  head  and/or  tongue  are 
NOT  a  major  source  of  bacteria.  If  you  must, 
you  can  put  a  spot  of  ink  on  the  area.  Someone 
down  the  line  will  trim  it.  DO  NOT  STOP 
THE  LINE.  This  includes  other  trimmable  le- 
sions of  head  or  tongue. 

If  pathology  on  head  and/or  tongue  is  suffi- 
cient to  remove  the  carcass,  you  may  stop  the 
line,  but  only  long  enough  to  be  sure  you  have 
proper  identity  of  the  carcass.  Be  reasonable 
about  the  time;  it  should  only  take  a  few  sec- 
onds, not  minutes. 

If  heads  and  tongues  are  not  identified  to- 
gether properly  and  there  is  NO  pathology, 
condemn  the  tongue.  If  the  head  has  no  ID 
and  no  pathology,  condemn  the  head  too.  IF 
THERE  IS  SUFFICIENT  PATHOLOGY  OF 
EITHER  HEAD  OR  TONGUE  AND  NO  ID, 
SHUT  OFF  THE  LINE  UNTIL  THE  COM- 
PANY HAS  FOUND  THE  RIGHT  CAR- 
CASS. (When  they  do  and  you  are  satisfied  it 
is  right,  immediately  start  the  line  again.) 


[Testimony] 

WE  TOOK  DOWN  TWO 
TODAY 


From  testimony  by  Yoshio  Shinozuka  concerning 
atrocities  committed  by  the  ]apanese  army  in  China 
during  World  War  II .  Shinozuka  was  a  member  of 
Unit  73 1 ,  which  conducted  human  experiments  on 
more  than  250,000  Chinese  civilians  and  prisoners 
of  war.  Shinozuka  testified  on  behalf  of  a  group  of  vic- 
tims' families  who  sued  the  Japanese  government, 
which  has  refused  to  issue  an  apology  or  to  provide  any 
compensation.  In  August  a  Tokyo  district  court  dis- 
missed the  lawsuit  and  said  that  it  had  no  legal  basis . 
Translated  from  the  Japanese  by  Mihoko  Tokoro. 


Please  state  how  you  joined  Unit  731 ,  the  so-called 
Ishii  Unit. 

It  was  March  1939.  Recruiters  came  to  junior 
high  schools,  vocational  schools,  and  agricultur- 


al schools,  and  I  volunteered  to  join  the  unit. 
We  were  ordered  to  report  to  the  Epidemic  Pre- 
vention Laboratory  of  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Army's  School  of  Military  Medicine  in  Tokyo. 
When  I  arrived  I  was  told,  "You  are  a  member  of 
the  Junior  Youth  Corps  of  the  Ishii  Unit.  You  will 
soon  be  transferred  to  Harbin,  China.  It  is  a  won- 
derful place." 

When  were  you  transferred  to  Harbin? 
We  arrived  on  May  12,  1939,  and  I  was  sent  to 
Ping  Fan.  The  first  thing  I  noticed  in  Ping  Fan  was 
that  there  were  moats  and  barbed  wire  around  the 
buildings.  At  the  time,  I  wondered  why  the  se- 
curity was  so  tight,  since  the  head  of  the  unit 
and  many  others  there  were  just  army  doctors. 
The  next  day  we  were  told  that  this  area  was 


[Entreaty] 

KISS  YOUR  ASS 
GOODBYE 


From  a  February  3  letter  from  Ingrid  Newkirk , 
president  of  People  for  the  Ethical  Treatment  of 
Animals  (PETA) ,  to  Yasir  Arafat,  president  of  the 
Palestinian  National  Authority. 

Your  Excellency: 

We  have  received  many  calls  and  letters  from 
people  shocked  at  the  bombing  in  Jerusalem  on 
January  26  in  which  a  donkey,  laden  with  ex- 
plosives, was  intentionally  blown  up. 

All  nations  behave  abominably  when  they 
are  fighting  their  enemies,  and  animals  are  al- 
ways caught  in  the  crossfire.  The  U.S.  Army 
abandoned  thousands  of  loyal  service  dogs  in 
Vietnam.  We  watched  on  television  as  stray 
cats  in  your  own  compound  fled  as  best  they 
could  from  the  Israeli  bulldozers. 

Animals  claim  no  nation.  They  are  in  perpet- 
ual involuntary  servitude  to  all  humankind,  and 
although  they  pose  no  threat  and  own  no 
weapons,  human  beings  always  win  in  the  unde- 
clared war  against  them.  For  animals,  there  is  no 
Geneva  Convention  and  no  peace  treaty — just 
our  mercy. 

If  you  have  the  opportunity,  will  you  please 
add  to  your  burdens  my  request  that  you  appeal 
to  all  those  who  listen  to  you  to  leave  the  ani- 
mals out  of  this  conflict? 

Very  truly  yours, 
Ingrid  Newkirk 
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"Untitled  (light  on  water),"  by  Ralph  Eugene  Meatyard.  Meatyard's  work  is  on  display  this  month  at  Pace/MacGill 
Gallery ,  in  New  York  City . 


We  were  sent  wherever  help  was  needed.  That 
was  our  duty.  There  was  mass  production  of 
germs  for  the  Nomonhan  Incident  [border 
clashes  with  Soviet  troops]  and  again  in  1940, 
and  also  flea  breeding  in  1940. 

What  was  the  state  of  Unit  73 1  at  the  time  of  the 
Nomonhan  Incident? 

Many  of  the  Unit  731  members  went  to 
Nomonhan.  1  figured  their  duty  was  to  purify 
water.  But  those  who  were  left  behind  started 
making  germs.  My  assignment  was  to  prepare 
cutturing  cans  for  germ  growth.  I  was  also  in 
charge  of  transporting  the  microbes  we  called 
"stumps."  Other  members  of  the  Junior  Youth 
Corps  who  knew  how  to  drive  participated  in 
the  incident  directly. 

What  did  they  do? 

They  said  they  flung  the  germs  into  the  Ho- 
rustein  River. 


designated  as  a  special  military  area,  and  that 
even  Japanese  military  planes  were  forbidden  to 
fly  over.  Also,  we  were  bound  by  a  strict  law  to  see 
nothing,  hear  nothing,  and  say  nothing.  We  were 
told  that  if  we  ran  away,  we  would  be  punished 
as  runaway  soldiers  from  the  front  lines. 

After  you  arrived  in  Ping  Fan ,  what  were  you  told 
about  the  duties  of  Unit  73 1  ? 
We  were  told  to  accompany  frontline  units  and 
supply  them  with  purified  water.  But  in  reality, 
starting  in  1940,  the  division  that  provided  pu- 
rified water  was  located  outside  of  Harbin. 

Would  you  please  explain,  the  structure  of  Unit  73 1  ? 
Each  division  was  named  after  its  chief.  I  was 
sent  to  the  Yamaguchi  division,  which  manu- 
factured and  tested  germ  bombs. 

What  else  did  you  do  as  a  Junior  Youth  Corps 
member? 
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What  types  of  germs  were  thrown  into  the  river? 
I  think  they  were  typhoid,  paratyphoid,  and 
dysentery  bacilli. 

Did  you  ever  participate  in  the  breeding  of  fleas? 
Yes.  We  were  ordered  to  report  to  a  dark  room 
on  the  third  floor.  There  were  oil  drums  lined 
up  on  a  platform.  There  were  grains  of  wheat 
in  them,  and  rats  in  small  cages  were  placed  in 
the  wheat.  Our  assignment  was  to  check  them 
once  a  day  and  if  we  found  the  rats  dead  to  re- 
place them  with  live  ones.  The  room  was  hu- 
mid and  hot.  There  was  a  Western-style  white 
porcelain  bathtub  placed  on  the  platform.  The 
wheat  chaff  and  fleas  were  mixed  in  it,  and  as 
we  used  a  hair  dryer  and  stirred  them  we  no- 
ticed that  the  fleas  were  multiplying.  Then  the 
fleas  were  collected  in  glass  containers. 

What  were  those  fleas  used  for? 
Rats  and  humans  are  the  most  sensitive  to  the 
plague  bacillus.  Fleas  are  carriers.  If  you  release 
fleas  from  an  airplane,  the  fleas  scatter  every- 
where. They  settle  on  rats,  and  as  the  rats  die 
the  fleas  settle  on  humans.  Before  a  plague  epi- 
demic breaks  out,  you  see  many  dead  rats 
around.  We  learned  this  in  plague  class. 

The  Junior  Youth  Corps  was  disbanded.  Was  that 
around  July  1941? 

Yes,  and  then  I  was  assigned  to  the  Karasawa 
Unit  and  ordered  to  handle  chemical  warfare. 

What  was  the  function  of  the  Karasawa  Unit? 
Mass  production  of  pathogenic  germs. 

What  kinds  of  pathogenic  germs  did  you  produce? 
We  cultured  dysentery,  typhoid,  paratyphoid, 
cholera,  plague,  and  anthrax.  Especially  after 
1941,  anthrax,  plague,  and  cholera  were  pro- 
duced in  quantity.  We  were  never  told  what 
kinds  of  germs  we  were  producing.  We  just  fig- 
ured it  out  by  the  smells  and  shapes.  Dysentery 
bacillus  smelled  like  cucumber.  Typhoid  bacil- 
lus was  rather  beautiful:  a  colony  of  the  bacilli 
reminded  me  of  a  group  of  pearls.  Anthrax 
bacillus  was  muddy,  and  cholera  bacillus  was 
rough  in  texture.  Plague  bacillus  was  rather 
stringy,  like  if  you  stir  up  fermented  soybeans 
and  pull  off  the  stringy  material. 

In  the  Karasawa  Unit  where  you  worked,  did  you 
ever  participate  in  live  human  dissections? 
Yes.  It  started  in  December  1942.  Before  that, 
we  used  mice.  But  in  1942  the  experiments  I 
attended  were  on  Chinese  people.  There  were 
special-unit  members  who  wore  lab  coats  and 
carried  guns  in  the  treatment  room.  They  had 
boots  and  field  caps  on.  They  brought  the  hu- 
man specimens  to  the  treatment  room,  and  I 
drew  their  blood.  We  would  draw  blood  and 
then  test  for  antibodies.  Then  we  would  inject 
the  plague  vaccine  that  had  been  developed  by 


Unit  731.  After  that,  blood  would  be  drawn 
and  tested  again.  The  live  plague  bacteria 
would  be  injected.  Then,  after  they  got  critical- 
ly sick,  the  doctors  would  start  a  dissection. 

The  people  who  were  brought  in  by  the  special- 
unit  staff  looked  sick  and  black.  I  was  ordered  to 
wash  these  people  with  a  deck  brush.  I  was  some- 
how hesitant  to  use  a  deck  brush  on  their  faces. 
I  remember  now  that  I  closed  my  eyes  and  washed 
the  faces  with  the  deck  brush.  My  legs  were 


[Ingredients] 

WELCOME  TO 
FLAVOR  COUNTRY 


From  a  list  of  cigarette  additives  compiled  from 
tobacco-industry  documents  by  the  Indiana  Preven- 
tion Resource  Center  at  Indiana  University. 


Alfalfa  Extract 

Mace  Powder 

Ammonia 

Magnesium  Carbonate 

Apple  Skins 

Malt 

Bay  Leaf 

Maple  Syrup 

Beeswax 

Molasses  Tincture 

Caffeine 

Mountain  Maple 

Carbon  Dioxide 

Solid  Extract 

Cellulose  Fiber 

Myrrh  Oil 

Chamomile  Flower 

Nutmeg  Powder 

Extract 

Oak  Moss  Absolute 

Chocolate 

Orange  Blossom 

Cocoa 

Water 

Corn  Silk 

Patchouli  Oil 

Dandelion  Root  Solid 

Peruvian  Oil 

Extract 

Phosphoric  Acid 

Dill  Seed  Extract 

Pineapple  Juice 

Fenugreek 

Concentrate 

Fig  Juice  Concentrate 

Prune  Juice 

Food  Starch  Modified 

Rum 

Geranium  Rose  Oil 

Rye  Extract 

Grape  Juice 

Smoke  Flavor 

Concentrate 

Sugar  Alcohols 

Honey 

Tannic  Acid 

Hops  Oil 

Thyme  Oil 

Hydrolyzed  Milk 

Urea 

Solids 

Valerian  Root 

Immortelle  Absolute 

Vanilla  Extract 

and  Extract 

Vinegar 

Jasmine  Absolute 

Walnut  Hull  Extract 

Kola  Nut  Extract 

Wheat  Flour 

Lactic  Acid 

Wine  and  Sherry 

Licorice  Root 

Xanthan  Gum 

Lime  Oil 

Yeast 
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shaking.  As  soon  as  the  medic  checked  the  spec- 
imen with  the  stethoscope,  the  chief  pathologist 
started  to  dissect  him.  I  put  the  pieces  of  organs 
in  the  culturing  medium,  which  was  placed  in 
the  culture  dish.  This  was  done,  w  e  were  told,  to 
verily  the  toxicity  ot  the  pathogenic  germs  we  had 
produced,  as  well  as  to  check  the  efficacy  of  vac- 
cinations. Also  it  enabled  us  to  obtain  stumps 
tor  future  germ  production. 

/  line  many  times  did  you  participate  in  such  vivisec' 
tions? 

I  remember  participating  tour  times. 

J  low  were  those  people's  cadavers  disposed  of! 
There  was  a  tall  chimney  in  the  building;  it 
was  a  very  big  chimney.  The  special  security 
squad  burned  the  cadavers  in  there. 

Did  you  ever  talk  about  the  human  vivisections 
among  yourselves  at  night? 

We  would  go  back  lo  our  quarters  later  than 
usual  when  we  performed  such  atrocities.  Dur- 
ing our  baths,  other  members  who  had  similar 
duties  would  join  us.  Our  usual  conversations 
went  like  this:  "How  many  logs  did  you  take 
down  today.'"  "We  look  down  two  today,"  or, 
"We  didn't  take  down  any  logs  today." 

You  left  the  Karasawa  Unit  in  June  J  943.  Please 
explain  briefly  what  you  did  after  that. 
I  worked  in  a  physics  research  lab.  Then  I  be- 
came a  technical  worker  in  the  neurology  de- 
partment of  the  Manchuria  Medical  School 
and  spent  a  few  months  there  before  I  got 
drafted  and  served  as  an  infantryman  in  a  divi- 
sion of  Shen  Wu  Tun,  near  the  Russian  border. 
In  1944,  1  was  transferred  to  the  hygiene  de- 
partment and  then  to  the  medical  department 
of  Division  1  2  S  in  Tong  Hua,  Liaoning 
Province.  The  war  ended  when  1  was  there. 
When  I  was  called  to  headquarters  tor  the  dis- 
armament, I  ran  away.  A  year  later,  on  Febru- 
ary 1946,  I  was  arrested  for  starting  a  not. 
When  I  was  released  111  June  1946,  the  local 
police  asked  us  it  we  wanted  to  join  the  Chi- 
nese army.  They  said  there  was  probably  no 
other  way  to  stay  alive.  So  I  joined  the  People's 
Liberation  Army.  In  the  army,  1  was  treated  as 
one  of  the  members.  There  was  no  discrimina- 
tion I  hen  I  started  to  think  about  w  hat  1  had 
done  before,  and  it  made  me  feel  very  bad.  In 
1952,  I  was  sent  to  Fushun  War  I  Iriminal  Peni- 
tent iary  as  an  ex-member  ol  I  Init  7  H . 

Please  explain  how  you  were  treated  in  Fushun 
War  (  Penitentiary  and  how  your  beliefs 

changed. 

In  the  penitentiary,  we  were  ted  three  times  a 
day.  In  the  Pei  |  le's  Liberation  Army,  I  had 
started  to  tee!  I  ad  Now,  given  the  tree  time,  1 
was  able  to  rid  mv  mind  ot  the  rationalizations 


with  which  1  had  been  brainwashed  ever  since 
I  was  a  primary-school  student.  With  my  own 
acts  of  atrocity  dawning  on  me,  1  started  to  re- 
gret what  I  had  done  as  something  that  no  hu- 
man should  do.  I  started  to  wonder  how  1 
would  feel  it  I  got  sick  from  germs  dispensed 
without  my  consent.  1  wondered  how  not  only 
the  people  who  were  experimented  on  but 
also  their  families  must  have  felt  about  their 
being  killed  in.  experiments  or  vivisections. 
When  I  put  myself  in  the  victim's  place,  the 
atrocities  1  committed  were  unforgivable.  I 
should  face  execution. 

The  Japanese  government  has  consistently  denied 
and  concealed  the  existence  of  the  germ  warfare 
mentioned  in  this  lawsuit.  What  is  your  opinion 
about  the  country's  attitude? 

All  the  war  crimes  1  committed  were  performed 
under  orders  I  received.  They  were  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  my  superiors.  As  tor  the 
head  ot  the  unit  and  other  staff  members,  they 
also  acted  because  they  were  pail  ol  a  system.  I 
still  believe  that  Japan  should  be  held  responsi- 
ble as  a  country.  I  hope  that  the  nation  will 
consider  the  feelings  ot  the  victims  and  consid- 
er then  needs.  The  victims  will  never  forget. 

1  sometimes  think  the  atrocities  I  committed 
were  so  inhumane  that  1  am  unsure  it  I  am  hu- 
man or  inhuman.  Because  ot  what  I  did,  some- 
times 1  teel  1  am  in  between. 


STOP  SPREADING 
THE  NEWS 


From  a  column  by  Fletcher  Vredenburgh  posted  to 
fightlikeapes.com  in  the  .summer  of  2001.  At  the 
time.  Vredenburgh  was  director  of  the  New  York 
( '.its  Mayor's  Action  Center.  He  was  fired  in  De- 
cember 2002  after  the  New  York  Post  discovered 
the  piece  and  alerted  City  Hall. 

R  ecentlv  I  look  a  new  position.  1  was 
promoted  to  director  ot  the  Mayor's  Action 
Center.  That  means  I  am  responsible  for  oxer- 
seeing  practically  any  call,  letter,  fax,  or  email 
made  by  griping,  often  whining,  often  stupid 
New  Yorkers,  and  that  they  get  to  the  right 
person/agency,  whatev  er,  to  be  addressed. 

It  you  look  up  the  mayor's  plume  number  in 
the  telephone  hook  you  get  mine. 

It  you  get  cut  oti  by  a  city  truck  that  has  a 
sticker  blaring  I  k AOs  MY  DRIVING?  the  number 
it  shows  is  mine. 
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^  Sucking  System  (Fourteen),  by  Brad  Brown.  His  work  was  on  display  in  January  at  the  San  Francisco  International  Art  Exposition. 


Yesterday  I  personally  took  several  calls 
from  people  with  enough  time  to  call  up  and 
pitch  a  fit  at  the  mayor  for  honoring  the  Bronx 
Little  League  team  before  anyone  knew  the 
pitcher  was  a  ringer.  One  dumb  fuck  called  to 
let  me  know  all  of  Seattle  (that's  right,  the 
whole  city)  was  mad  at  the  mayor. 

All  that  valuable  writing  time  has  been  taken 
up  with  dealing  with  dumb  fucks  from  the  pub- 
lic or  dumber  fucks  that  work  for  the  city.  I've 
had  two  cases  where  cops  took  in  cars  that  had 
been  stolen  and  then  were  at  a  loss  to  even  give 
a  hint  to  their  owners  about  where  they  might 
be.  Every  day  someone  gets  thrown  oil  welfare 
improperly  because  an  imbecilic  caseworker 
can't  tell  her  ass  from  a  hole  in  the  wall. 

I  wish  I  was  still  a  drinking  man,  I  mean  a 
bard-drinking  man.  But  I'm  not,  so  I  jusl  go 
home  and  go  to  bed. 

Also  I'm  falling  apart  at  the  seams.  In  March, 
I  did  something  awful  to  my  neck,  possibly 


while  weight  lifting.  I've  had  a  CAT  scan,  tak' 
en  bottles  of  naproxen,  ihuprofen,  now 
baclofen,  and  all  to  no  avail.  Some  days  it  feels 
as  il  molten  bronze  has  been  poured  along  the 
ligaments  in  my  neck  and  the  joint  where  my 
skull  meets  my  neck  is  being  jabbed  with  nee- 
dles. II  it's  particularly  uncomfortable  I  also 
think  little  gnomes  are  hammering  at  the  in- 
sides  of  my  eyeballs  with  jagged  little  mountain- 
climbing  picks. 

Then  there's  my  old  sciatica.  For  several 
years  I've  been  plagued  with  a  regular  shooting 
pain  traveling  up  and  down  my  leg  from  my 
pelvis  ti i  my  ankle. 

Finally,  there's  a  mysterious  pain/cramp/dis- 
comfort  in  my  side.  1  got  an  ultrasound  yester- 
day, and  now  I've  got  to  wait  seven  days  for 
any  answers. 

So  I  lake  painkillers,  sleep  a  lot,  and  lliink 
about  killing  every  citizen  and  employee  ol 
New  York  City  every  minute  I'm  awake. 
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YOU  TALKIN'  TO  ME? 

The  following  is  a  list  of  responses  collected  by  Bill 
Wetzel  and  Liz  Barry,  a  couple  who  have  spent  the 
last  eight  months  camping  out  on  the  streets  of  New 
York  City  with  a  three- foot  sign  that  reads  "Talk  to 
Me."  For  more  information  about  the  project,  see 
www .  nyctalktome .  com . 

"That's  never  a  good  opening." 

"Me?  I  just  want  to  kick  that  sign  over  and  beat 

the  hell  out  ot  you,  hut  you're  lucky  I'm 

drunk." 

"I  have  obeyed  your  hortatory  subjunctive. " 
"Are  you  psychics?  Ho  you  do  tarot  cards?  Can 

you  read  my  palm  anyways?" 
"What,  do  you  think  that  by  miraculously 

putting  this  sign  out  you'll  make  people 

more  friendly?" 
"You  givin'  away  money?" 

"The  last  time  I  talked  to  a  stranger  1  married 
him." 

"1  bet  you've  never  seen  an  Indian  guy  hit  a  tat 
white  guy  in  the  butt  with  an  umbrella." 

"I  thought  you  were  a  Columbia  student  and 
this  was  your  day  job.  Look  dirtier." 

"Your  sign  should  say  'fuck  with  me'  not  'talk 
to  me.'" 

"This  is  my  store.  This  is  my  sidewalk.  Move 
before  1  take  that  sign." 

"You  got  on  purple  panties.  Now  change  that  to 
a  thong,  and  maybe  we  can  get  into  sumpthin' 
with  all  four  of  us,  some  gangsta  shit." 

"Can  you  help  me  find  a  husband?" 

"I  can't  talk  much,  but  can  I  listen?" 

"If  you  get  on  TV,  say  hello  to  my  Aunt  May." 

"USA!  USA!  USA!" 

"I  lave  a  nice  vacation." 

"The  market's  down.  Not  many  people  will  be 
talking  today." 

"I  don't  have  time,  hut  I'm  going  to  send  my 
girlfriend  from  Trinidad  over." 

"It  would  behoove  you,  as  they  say  in  the  mili- 
tary, to  move  from  this  block." 

"That  is  st>  bourgeois.  Co  forth  and  be  with  the 
people." 

"Get  a  job.  Are  you  homeless?" 

"You  want  a  Fudgsiclc?" 

"I  already  resolved  all  my  issues  this  morning." 
"Would  'blab-blah-blah'  do  or  would  you  like 

an  actual  sentence?" 
"It  you  see  your  parents,  tell  them  a  woman 

named  Jeanne  is  praying  for  them,  not  for 

yi  hi." 

"White  people  don't  belong  in  Harlem." 
"Have  you  let  the  Lord  |esus  Christ  into  your 
life?" 


"So  what's  for  sale?" 

"I  don't  need  advice.  1  just  need  to  know  where 

the  Winter  Gardens  are." 
"There's  not  much  to  say  around  here.  I'm 

angry." 

"You  ain't  got  no  love  at  home?" 

"Got  some  smokes,  got  some  smokes  . . ." 

"I  need  a  T-shirt  with  that  on  it.  Nobody  talks 

to  me  either." 
"Don't  you  know  that  people  are  rotten  and 

not  worth  talking  to?" 
"Don't  talk,  they  the  po-lice." 
"Talk,  talk,  talk,  babble,  banter,  brouhaha,  it's 

only  talk." 
"1  labia  conmigo?  Habla  conmigo?" 
"Is  this  about  Iraq?" 


[Entries] 

ALL  THE  LONELY 
PEOPLE 

From  applications  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad 
in  The  Stage  for  a  hermit-in-residence  at  Shugbor- 
ough,  an  eighteenth-century  English  manor.  The 
managers  of  the  estate  launched  the  contest  to  re- 
vive the  tradition  of  having  a  hermit  live  in  a  cave 
on  the  estate  grounds.  The  applicants  were  asked 
to  explain  "what  original  personal  contribution 
I  they  j  would  make  in  the  performance  of  this  role." 

My  several  years  of  service  with  her  majesty's 
armed  forces  have  instilled  in  me  a  passion  for  the 
great  outdoors  as  well  as  invaluable  survival  train- 
ing and  physical  fitness.  Since  leaving  the  army, 
mcI  to  death  of  the  constant  presence  of  so  much 
flatulent  humanity,  1  have  been  living  alone  in  my 
hermitage  (okay,  it's  a  flat)  and  working  alone  in 
blissful  solitude,  din  ing  the  length  and  breadth 
of  England's  lonely  roads  in  my  lorry. 

I  would  honestly  try  to  share  my  love  of  si- 
lence,  encouraging  people  to  seek  quiet  in  their 
lives.  I  would  share  stones  from  the  Desert  Fa- 
thers and  other  Western  traditions  of  seeking 
God  in  solitude.  Yet  I  would  also  guard  the 
idea  of  solitude  and  avoid  frivolous  speech.  At 
times  I'd  run  away  from  people  or  hide  in  the 
bushes,  maybe  pretend  not  to  be  the  hermit, 
(iiven  the  opportunity,  I'd  scoff  at  would-be 
disciples  and  give  them  nearly  impossible  tasks 
to  test  their  commitment. 

In  my  various  ways  of  earning  a  crust  I  have  the 
honour  of  playing  Santa.  This  involves  listening 
to  people  as  they  tell  you  their  wishes,  and  these 
are  somewhat  varied.  Through  the  course  ot  the 
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"Anyone  casting  about  for  a  seasonal  gift 
would  do  well  to  remember  what  is  by 
far  the  richest  anthology  published  this 
year  (with)  a  roster  of  contributors  of 
almost  surreal  distinction." 

-  American  Heritage 

"Boy,  Harper's  Magazine  sure  can  throw  a 
party,  which  is  what  this  book  is:  A  great 
time.  We're  lucky  to  be  invited." 

-  Newsday 

his  year  marks  the  sesquicentennial  of 
Harper's  Magazine-thc  nation's  oldest  month- 
ly magazine-and  in  honor  of  the  occasion, 
the  editors  have  published  a  magnificent  712-page, 
richly  illustrated  volume  of  the  best  writing  from  the 
magazine's  pages.  For  1 5  decades  of  uninterrupted 
publication,  Harper's  has  explored  the  American 
experience  with  a  fiercely  independent  spirit  and 
spectacular  writing.  Now  that  experience  is  available 
in  An  American  Album:  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years 
of  Harper's  Magazine. 

The  Table  of  Contents  is  stunning  in  its  range: 
Herman  Melville,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Walt 
Whitman,  Mark  Twain,  Edith  Wharton,  Willa 
Cather,  Eudora  Welty,  John  Cheever,  Philip  Roth, 
John  Updike,  Norman  Mailer,  David  Mamet,  Annie 
Dillard,  and  Tom  Wolfe-and  scores  of  other  writers 
and  artists  who  have  made  an  indelible  impression 
on  America's  literary  history. 

The  volume  contains  more  than  200  images 
including  photographs,  line  art,  and  works  originally 
published  in  the  magazine  by  Frederic  Remington, 
Winslow  Homer,  Edwin  Abbey,  Charles  Dana 
Gibson,  Edward  Gorey,  Maxfield  Parrish,  Leroy 
Neiman,  Howard  Pyle,  Arthur  Rackham,  Edward 
Searle,  Saul  Steinberg,  James  Thurber,  and 
Andy  Warhol. 

An  American  Album  features  a  foreword  by  historian 
Arthur  M.  Schlesinger  Jr.,  as  well  as  a  15-page  intro- 
duction and  history  of  the  magazine  by  editor  Lewis 
H.  Lapham.  Lavishly  illustrated,  the  grand  volume  is 
beautifully  printed  on  acid-free  paper  with  smythe- 
sewn  binding  for  lasting  brilliance. 

An  American  Album  is  a  window  on  life  in  this  coun- 
try and  an  essential  heirloom  addition  to  any  library. 
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Edward  Penfield's  "February"  poster, 
created  to  promote  the  February  1895  issue 
of  Harper's  Magazine.  Penfield  (1866-1925) 
was  one  of  America's  most  highly  influential 
illustrators  and  poster  artists,  widely  credit- 
ed with  bringing  abstraction  to  commercial 
art  through  boldly  simplified  shapes.  An 
eight-page  full  color  portfolio  of  his  promo- 
tional posters  for  Harper's  is  featured  in  An 
American  Album. 
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long  days  when  1  dispense  well-meaning  plati- 
tudes, someone  will  ask  me  a  question  such  as 
"all  1  want  is  my  family  to  like  each  other."  1 
then  feel  very  real  and  reply  with  an  answer  that 
is  appropriate  and  true.  1  sometimes  work  as  a 
support  artist  in  films — there  is  a  great  deal  of 
hanging  about.  1  do  not  find  this  at  all  tedious 
but  relaxing. 

In  the  past  1  have  explored  the  quantum 
physics  paradox  of  "Schrodinger's  Car"  by  liv- 
ing in  a  lightproof  soundproof  box  in  the  mid- 
dle of  an  art  gallery  tor  ten  days  with  only 
drinking  water  and  a  mat  to  sleep  on.  In  anoth- 
er piece  1  sat  in  a  gallery  for  five  days  connect- 
ed to  an  ECC  monitor.  I  used  changes  in  my 
physiological  state  to  modulate  a  video  image 
of  myself  projected  onto  the  wall  in  front  of 
me.  A  piece  I  am  currently  working  on  deals 
with  radio  telescopy  and  the  search  for  extra- 
terrestrial intelligence  from  the  perspective  of 


[Correspondence] 

SIGNED,  SEALED, 
DELIVERANCE 


The  following  letter,  written  in  summer  2002  by 
Wasatch  County  Jail  inmate  Kent  Coulson,  was 
intended  for  Coulson' s  girlfriend  but  was  acciden- 
tally sent  to  David  Sam,  his  sentencing  judge. 
Coulson  was  sentenced  to  seventy  months  in  feder- 
al prison  for  manufacturing  methamlihetamines . 


Hey  Baby, 

How  is  my  little  thing?  I  have  been  sweating 
my  ass  oft.  It  is  a  hot  one  in  here.  As  you  know, 
I  have  not  been  sentenced  yet,  but  that  is  com- 
ing up  soon.  But  I  do  have  some  good  news 
concerning  that  subject.  Can  you  believe  my 
father  plays  golf  with  Sam,  the  crusty  old  judge 
who  happens  to  be  mine,  not  by  choice?  Ha! 

Not  only  that,  but  the  old  dumbtucker  lives 
up  here  in  Heber  somewhere  and  the  church 
people  who  come  every  Sunday  morning  just 
happen  to  know  him.  So  it  all  looks  good  for 
me.  Ha!  Ha! 

1  pist  thought  I  would  send  a  quick  note  to 
you  and  let  you  know  what's  up.  1  have  to  write 
a  suck-up  letter  to  the  Honorable  Asshole  and 
it  should  all  be  great  for  me. 

Your  big  guy, 
Kent 


the  mendicant.  Twelve  bowls  will  be  placed  in 
a  circle  of  4,000  mile  radius  centered  on  Chal- 
lengei  Deep,  the  deepest  point  on  I  lie  planet . 

I  have  humour  and  insights  into  the  nature  of 
things.  I  possess  a  Buddhist  nature,  if  you  will,  in- 
sofar as  I  can  think  of  nothing  lovelier  than  sit- 
ting in  the  woods,  listening  to  the  wind  in  the 
trees,  which  gives  me  a  sip  of  peace.  I  would  like 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  feelings  to  life  and 
listen  as  ever  with  sensitivity  and  respond  from 
my  heart. 

P.S.  Ho  1  have  to  use  a  twig  for  a  tooth- 
brush? 

To  be  a  hermit  is  to  risk  learning  who  you  really 
are.  I  do  not  wish  to  reflect  but  to  fleet.  In  company 
we  reflect;  we  derive  our  identity  from  the  people 
around  us,  and  we  bounce  it  back  to  them.  We  re- 
veal only  pale  images  of  each  other.  1  intend  to 
bring  much  skill  to  being  a  hermit.  To  engage 
with  the  solitude  and  to  communicate  its  impact 
without  disturbing  the  essence.  1  will  happily  leave 
all  my  books  at  home  to  see  where  the  mind  goes 
when  free  to  roam,  and  I  long  to  sit  quietly  amid 
the  gentle  weight  of  ancient  nature. 


[Poem] 

CONCENTRICITIES 


By  Tony  Whedon.  This  poem  appeared,  in  a 
slightly  different  version,  as  "Transceridentalism" 
in  the  Fall  2002  issue  of  The  Iowa  Review. 


1. 


After  church,  my  dad's  Dart  leapt  onto 
Soundside  Road,  followed  the  curve  of  beach 
past  the  yachtsman's  bars,  the  Negro  ponds,  the 
drunken  eelmen  (dignified  as  herons);  and  my 

heart  quivered  at  a  luminous  lobster  sign,  its 
neon  pincers  snapping  at  starlight,  at  the  moon 
fallen  like  a  clam  into  those  ethereal  waves. 
That  Sunday — a  church  evening  in  May — I 

believed  in  universal  goodness,  in  the  absence 
of  any  kind  of  sin.  In  bed,  I'd  recall  Reverend 
Weary's  voice  intoning  Thoreau's  maniacal 
theme:  "We  can't  get  enough  of  Nature,"  he'd 

say,  and  I  saw  the  church  steeple  tumble, 

its  columns  rising — Doric  and  barnacled — into 

some  marvellously  ruined  future.  That 

was  the  word,  "marvellous,"  a  word  rhyming 
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with  marble — a  cold  astonished  word  I  kissed 
to  sleep;  the  world — the  church,  the  gentle 
island  air — everything  1  touched  in  it,  was 
"marvellous."  Alone  in  my  pew,  I  prayed  while 

I  dreamed  Laura,  a  gawky  Unitarian  girl,  into 
life.  The  night  before  when  I'd  touched  her 
cheek  I'd  felt  beyond  the  church  lay  a  lighter 
world — beyond  Weary's  benediction 

there  was  Laura's  henna-colored  hair; 
three  years  later  we'd  sail  across  the  Sound, 
breasting  a  sou'wester,  sipping  pink  gin,  our 
spinnaker  puffed  out,  Laura  figureheaded 

on  the  bow,  and  Lizzie,  Laura's  willowy  twin,  at 
our  Lightning's  helm:  I  can't  tell  you  how  much 
I  wanted  both  of  them;  how  the  mainsail 


trembled,  or  how  we  drank  till  that  white 

-capped  world  dissolved:  We  lay  at  anchor  off 
Half-Moon  Cove  and  as  the  wind  dropped 
images — raw,  mysterious — of  two  girls  who, 
as  Thoreau  had  said,  wouldn't — couldn't — 

"get  enough  of  Nature" — floated  in  gold  bilge. 
I  remember  Liz  and  Laura  nude  on 
my  sloop's  teaked  deck,  sun  off  the  Sound 
baking  their  sleek  bodies  into  porcelain. 

*  *  *■ 

Eliza  Cook,  in  her  "Diary,"  defines  the  Oversoul 
as  the  outer  skin  of  a  Cosmic  Onion — 
concentricities,  slicked  together  by  mutual  love, 
breathe  (like  Laura,  like  Liz)  through  their  skin, 


HEADINGS  il 


[Translations] 

HONG  KONG  PHOOEY 

From  a  list  of  subtitles  from  Hong  Kong  films,  post- 
ed on  flubtitles.com. 


Why  have  you  moistened  my  head? 
I  am  turned  on!  How  to  fix  it  now? 
She  hurts  my  vital  part. 
Not  for  you,  baddie.  It's  for  you,  goodie. 
1  want  to  stool  now. 

Still  peeping.'  Go  into  and  molest  her  now! 

Brother,  he  starts  at  my  private  parts! 

Do  remember,  you  disturb  me  making  love,  your 

dick  pocket  will  be  barbecued  after  your  death. 
I'm  devastating,  looking  for  some  refreshment! 
The  wet  nurse  wants  rock  candy  to  decoct 

papayas. 
Long  hung  love  will  hurt. 

She  said  you're  Stupid  with  all  the  fats  in  your 
body. 

Turkey  is  a  stink  asshole! 

Old  man.  I've  pierced  in  completely;  every  part 

of  the  body  is  a  sword. 
Even  my  foreign  lady  superior  is  probing  you. 
Look,  long  stick  on,  go.  Wanna  be  the  Monkey.' 
She  is  playing  with  a  knife.  This  is  waterproof 

and  strange. 

This  play  of  shitting  is  practical.  If  the  enemy's 
bottom  is  attacked,  it  is  painful. 

What's  so  horrible  with  a  frog? 

Alternatively,  you  must  follow  my  advice  when- 
ever I  say  "maltose." 

Mighty?  It's  designed  to  neutralize  your  flying 
cards  attack. 

We'll  lose  at  last  if  talking  in  this  way. 

Look  at  my  mouth,  I  am  not  smart  now. 

A  poor  band  player  I  was,  but  now  I  am  crocodile 
king. 

All  ill-fated  jinxes  have  come. 
Mind  your  saliva. 

Look  at  his  pair  of  eyes.  They  are  so  sex  appeal- 
ing and  they  make  you  naturally  convinced. 

All  fanciness  are  posted  outside. 

If  you  nag  on,  I'll  strangle  you  with  chewing  gum. 
Get  your  neck  near  me. 

How  maddish! 

People  of  Aquarius  is  passionated  in  the  inside. 
\  ou  culprit  of  the  society!  I  nearly  opened  a  cham- 
pagne for  you. 
Don't  push  me!  Or  I'll  piss  now. 
My  boyfriend  dated  me  for  tea.  Isn't  it? 
She  won't  listen  to  me  but  just  want  to  chop  me. 
Now  I  feel  flatulent,  and  you  did  it. 


which  means,  to  my  regret,  we  can't  help  loving 
who  we  love.  1  heard  Miss  Thome  our  Biology 
teacher  explain  it  one  November  afternoon,  and 
I  swear  the  classroom  filled  with  a  scent  of 

lotion  and  perfume.  "Osmosis,"  she  called  how 
capillaries  absorb — that  is,  how  bodies  breathe — 
"marvellous"  is  rhe  way  she  explained  it; 
and  I  lit  on  that  word — as  I  would 

decades  later  on  a  hilltop  in  eastern  China, 
the  Yangzte's  lotus  ponds  and  slow  canals 
lacing  beneath  me  and  a  Chinese  girl. 
The  wind  blew  through  the  pagoda  bells; 

and  as  1  lit  a  joss  stick  on  the  altar  of  Kw'an 
Yin,  I  watched  the  past  swirl  up  in  Li  Wen's 
abundant  hair.  1  held  her  on  the  bus  at  sun- 
down, believing  our  belief  fed  the  same  blue 

rlame,  that  souls  rise  from  the  living  as  they  do 
from  the  dead,  abundant  and  forgiving;  but 
what  I  felt — its  shape  was  lost  in  the  dust  and 
chickens;  the  bus  bumped  along  a  rutted  track 

into  .i  town  thai  smelled — with  its  urine-tilled 
vats,  its  filthy  cabbage  stands — past  saving. 

2. 

Li  Wen,  neither  lover  nor  daughter,  lived  in  a 
waterside  village  a  few  li  from  that  pitiful  town. 
At  midnight,  under  a  lantern-jawed  moon,  we 
ate  juicy  melons,  drank  pots  of  stinging  tea. 

I  played  mah-jong  with  Li's  dad  while  her 
grandma  chanted  "The  Heart  Sutra."  And  I 
wanted  to  be  a  part  of  this,  to  let  that  Yangzte 
dialect  wash  over  me  in  the  slow  oozing,  hour 

after  hour,  of  sweet  river  time.  I  thought  the 
whole  thing  quite  marvellous.  In  Shanghai,  Li 
wrote  poem  after  poem  in  a  blank  verse 
that  called  forth  (in  English)  the  voice 

of  her  sutra-chanting  grandmother — these  were 
written  not  with  calligraphic  brevity,  but  in 
loping  stanzas  of  repetend  on  repetend  that 
descended  into  the  swarming  fish  pond  muck 

of  eastern  China,  poems  kindled  by  Li  Wen's 
tattered  Walden  which  she  read  and  reread  till 
Thoreau's  thawing  railroad  bank  revealed, 
molten  and  delirious,  the  scrape  of  crickets, 

the  click  of  her  grandma's  thongs  across  damp 
tile.  In  Li's  poems — the  rapture  of  whose  lines 
were  layered  like  sleep,  like  necklaces — each 
syllable  measured  against  a  raw  spaciousness; 
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in  these  Buddhist  poems — inspired  by  Emerson 
and  Thoreau — I  heard  a  language  of  optimism 
and  innocence,  bathed  in  passionate  agnostic 
disbelief.  Outside  Li's  dorm  window,  students 

rehearsed  "We  shall  overcome,"  their  harsh 
tetrameter  repeated  hours  later  on  Shanghai's 
bund,  Li's  wren-like  voice  among  them.  I 
thought  of  Thoreau's  night  in  jail,  of  Martin 

Luther  King's  reading  of  Thoreau,  and  how  that 
message  was  transposed  into  bell- like  Chinese. 
On  the  student  barricades,  Li  said,  Thoreau's 
voice  rattled  around  her  head;  my  disobedience 

will  be  civil,  she  cried,  her  bloodred  commie 
flag  fluttering  while  a  hymn-like  Internationale 
rose  from  the  student  crowd.  And  I  thought 
of  my  easy  piety,  my  radical  posing — and  I  felt 

ashamed.  In  Beijing,  tanks  crushed  the  Lady  of 
Liberty,  and  Li's  winged  sentences,  her 
hypnotic  syllabics,  seemed  to  her  sad  and 
wretched.  Then  the  panic  set  in.  The  streets 

went  a  grayer  gray — a  sulfuric  mist  pattered 
down  for  days.  Rumors  caught  fire,  burned  in 
wild  patches,  then  guttered  out.  That  fall 
the  students  returned  brainwashed  to  their 

classrooms — in  China,  Li  said,  there's  no  place, 
no  hope  for  change.  We  sat  in  a  noodle  dive  off 
Nanjing  Lu  watching  a  monsoon  blow  in  from 
Japan.  Rain  droplets  pearled  in  the  sleeves 

of  Li's  blue  slicker;  behind  us  two  young  cops 
smoked  in  smoggy  twilight,  and  I  heard  the 
monotonous  shuffle,  the  splatter  of  rain  black  as 
Li  Wen's  hair:  heard  the  lap  of  junks  and  barges 

on  the  Wangpu,  and  a  foghorn  drawing  its 
anapests  across  the  harbor.  Next  day,  the 
anniversary  of  Liberation,  forty  years  since 
Mao's  ragtag  troops  seized  Shanghai,  the  mood 

was  anti-climactic,  kids  on  the  quay,  a  poof 
of  pyrotechnics  after  dark — I  try  to  bring  ir 
back;  I'm  there  but  not  there,  on  Shanghai's 
exquisite  edge  as  time  loops  by — frame  to 

smoldering  frame — and  my  students  drag 
through  fall  term  into  a  season  drabbled  by  sleet 
and  rain.  The  fanatic  turn  to  religion;  others  slip 
into  a  recalcitrant  Marxism. 

Who  is  this  female  Buddha  they  worship,  this 
Lady  I  dream  one  drizzly  afternoon?  Our  Lady 
of  the  Springs,  a  soapstone  Madonna  from 
whom  the  barren  and  the  brainwashed  ;isk 


a  benediction.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
I  really  pray:  I'm  on  my  knees  at 
the  Jade  Buddha  temple,  soliciting  relief 
for  my  student's  suffering,  but  my  prayer 

has  more  to  do  with  ecstacy  than  pain.  When 
the  bells  and  conches  bong,  the  stone  arhats 
grin  in  recognition;  and  when  we  leave  the 
temple,  Li  says  if  she  had  to  do  over 

she'd  never  leave  her  village. 

3. 

Now  my  beard's  gone  gray  from  black. 
I  heard  from  Li  a  year  ago,  tried  to  write  back 
— and  twice  the  letter  returned  from  Hongjou 
where  she's  teaching  at  the  university, 

a  lake  city  of  gazebos  floating  on  silk  water,  of 
lovers  loitering  on  Ming  bridges.  China's  no 
way  out,  she  wrote  (in  veiled  paragraphs).  She's 
dropped  Emerson  and  Thoreau  for  a  night 

course  in  Economics.  Meanwhile  (it's 
late- April)  I  watch  snow  spit  against  the  cabin 
window.  I'd  give  anything  to  see  the  past 
flashed  before  me  in  quick  segues,  for  a 

moment  of  sun  and  sails,  a  sloop's  prow  slicing 
the  Sound's  green  crest,  a  Heineken  bottle 
balanced  on  my  breast.  But  it's  a  cold  April. 
And  China's  a  dimpled  dream,  a  ripple  on  the 

cosmic  waters.  When  the  river  ice  went  out  last 
night  I  heard  the  hillside  tremble.  Thoreau  spent 
two  years  at  Walden,  but  I've  been  here  fifteen 
winters,  watching  the  snow  linger  into  Easter. 

*  *  * 

Yesterday,  I  skied  to  a  meadow  I  rarely  go  to — 
and  I  came  on  a  freshly  killed  yearling, 
still  warm,  rib-cage  plucked  clean  by  coyotes: 
an  assemblage  of  bone  and  gristle  around  which 

new  snow  tumbled,  a  snow  so  fresh  that  of  the 
scurried  tracks  only  crosshatchings,  delicate 
crow-prints,  remained:  and,  somehow,  I 
summoned  courage  to  see  past  the  hints 

of  blood,  the  tattered  sp<  ior,  a  lesson:  not  of 
mortality,  but  of  the  brute  force  behind  that 
hunger — the  scattered  bird  droppings . . .  the 
yearling  a  cleaned  carcass — things  I  didn't  learn 

Sundays,  those  Unitarian  Sundays,  when  we 
sang  "Trees"  and  the  Reverend's  voice  rose 
above  otir  bowed,  dreaming  heads. 


READINGS  » 


Nine  images  from  "La  Methode,"  a  series  oj  photographs  by  Laurent  Millet.  The  series  was  on  display  last  fall  at  Robert  Mann  Gallery, 
in  New  Yi>rk  C  '.ity. 
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ESSAY 


CAUSE  FOR 
DISSENT 


Ten  questions  for  the  Bush  regime 
By  Lewis  H.  Laphamn 


The  dissenter  is  every  human  being  at  those  moments  of  his  life  when  he  resigns 
momentarily  from  the  herd  and  thinks  for  himself. 


ministry  of  propaganda  during  World  War  II,  Archibald  MacLeish  knew 
that  dissent  seldom  walks  on  stage  to  the  sound  of  warm  and  welcoming 
applause.  As  a  poet  and  later  the  librarian  of  Congress,  he  also  knew  that 
liberty  has  ambitious  enemies,  and  that  the  survival  of  the  American 
democracy  depends  less  on  the  size  of  its  armies  than  on  the  capacity  of  its 
individual  citizens  to  rely,  if  only  momentarily,  on  the  strength  of  their 
own  thought.  We  can't  know  what  we're  about,  or  whether  we're  telling 
ourselves  too  many  lies,  unless  we  can  see  or  hear  one  another  think  out 
loud.  Tyranny  never  has  much  trouble  drumming  up  the  smiles  of  prompt 
agreement,  but  a  democracy  stands  in  need  of  as  many  questions  as  its  cit- 
izens can  ask  of  their  own  stupidity  and  fear.  Voiced  in  the  first-person 
singular  and  synonymous  with  the  courage  of  a  mind  that  a  former  editor 
of  this  magazine  once  described  as  "unorganized,  unrecognized,  unortho- 
dox and  unterrified,"  dissent  is  what  rescues  the  democracy  from  a  slow 
death  behind  closed  doors. 

Unpopular  during  even  the  happiest  of  stock-market  booms,  in  time  of  war 
dissent  attracts  the  attention  of  the  police.  The  parade  marshals  regard  any 
wandering  away  from  the  line  of  march  as  unpatriotic  and  disloyal;  the  un- 
licensed forms  of  speech  come  to  be  confused  with  treason  and  registered  as 
crimes,  and  in  the  skyboxes  of  the  news  media  august  personages  reaffirm 
America's  long-standing  alliance  with  God  and  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  G  >uni  - 
ing  through  the  list  of  the  country's  exemplary  virtues — a  just  cause,  an  in- 
vincible air  force,  a  noble  truth — they  find  no  reasons  for  dissent.  On  the 
threshold  of  a  war  in  Iraq,  I  can  think  of  ten: 


— Archibald  MacLeish 


.s  a  director  of  the  government's 


I  Agitprop 

1  don't  know  how  else  to  characterize  the  Bush  Administration's  effort 


Tyranny  never  has  much 
trouble  drumming  up  prompt 
agreement.  democracy  stands 
in  need  of  as  many  questions 
as  its  citizens  can  ask 


to  convince  the  public  ot  the  need  tor  an  immediate  American  assai 
on  the  land  of  Mordor.  Whether  expressed  in  the  language  of  religio 
exorcism  by  President  Rush  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress 
chopped  into  nourishing  sound  bites  by  National  Security  Adviser  C< 
dolee::a  Rice  tor  the  tans  ot  CNN's  Larry  King  Live,  the  governmen 
relentless  ad  campaign  rests  on  the  principle  announced  nearly  a  yeL 
ago  by  Secretary  ot  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld  at  a  press  conference  i 
Brussels    \sked  b\   i  i  rowd  ot  I  uropean  journalists  foi  prooi  oi  the  asse 
tion  that  weapons  of  mass  destruction  confronted  the  United  Stat| 
with  a  clear  and  present  danger,  Rumsfeld  said,  "The  absence  of  e\l 
dence  is  not  evidence  of  absence." 

Secretary  of  State  Colin  Powell  didn't  come  up  with  a  substantially  d| 
ferent  explanation  in  early  February  when  he  presented  the  United  NL 
lions  Security  Council  with  a  slide  show  meant  to  serve  as  a  trailer  for  tl 
forthcoming  action  movie  soon  to  be  filmed  in  the  deserts 
Mesopotamia.  The  surveillance  photographs  of  Iraqi  trucks  demanded  tl 
kind  of  arcane  exposition  that  New  York  art  critics  attach  to  exhibition 
of  abstract  painting.  By  way  ot  adding  drama  to  the  performance,  Pow< 
held  up  a  vial  of  white  powder  (meant  to  be  seen  as  anthrax  but  probab 
closer  in  its  chemistry  to  granulated  sugar)  and  rolled  tape  of  two  satelli 
telephone  intercepts  of  Iraqi  military  officers  screaming  at  one  another 
Arabic,  bur  he  didn't  provide  an  answer  to  the  question,  Why  does  Ame 
ica  attack  Iraq  when  Iraq  hasn't  attacked  America?  In  lieu  of  demonstr; 
hie  provocations  Mr.  Powell  ottered  disturbing  signs  and  evil  portents,  an* 
w  hen  the  voice  of  Osama  bin  Laden  turned  up  a  week  later  on  an  audk 
tape  broadcast  from  Qatar,  the  secretary  seized  upon  the  occasion  to  di 
cover  a  "partnership"  between  Al  Qaeda  and  the  government  of  Iraq.  Ni 
such  conclusion  could  he  drawn  from  even  a  careless  reading  of  the  trar 
script,  hut  to  Mr.  Powell  the  sending  of  a  message  (any  message)  prove, 
that  Osama  bin  Laden  and  Saddam  Hussein  somehow  had  morphed  intj 
the  same  enemy. 

The  secretary's  power  points  didn't  add  to  the  sum  of  a  convincing  argi 
ment,  but  then  neither  did  the  advertising  copy  for  the  Spanish-America  ■•• 
War  or  the  sales  promotions  for  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  if  the  agitprop  faile 
to  persuade  the  French,  Russian,  or  Chinese  representatives  to  the  Secur 
ty  Council,  it  was  more  than  good  enough  for  the  emissaries  from  the  m;  t,  - 
jor  American  news  media.  Our  television  networks  and  large-circulation  new: 
papers  trade  in  the  same  commodity.  They  identify  themselves  as  instrument 
of  the  American  government  rather  than  as  witnesses  beholden  to  th 
American  people,  and  they  bring  to  their  work  the  talents  and  the  haircut 
of  expensive  corporate  lobbyists.  All  but  unanimous  in  their  infatuatio 
with  President  Bush  (a  Churchillian  figure,  sometimes  Lincolnesque),  they'v 
been  packing  their  safari  hats  ever  since  the  navy  sent  the  carriers  to  the  Per 
sian  Gulf.  In  Secretary  Powell's  remarks  to  the  U.N.  the  editors  of  the  Wai 
Street  journal  discovered  echoes  of  Talleyrand  and  Metternich. 


IF  ' 

ft' 
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2  The  Korean  Exception 

The  Bush  Administration  makes  a  boast  of  its  "moral  clarity"  and  prin 
cipled  resolve,  also  of  its  willingness  to  "exercise  power  without  conquest 
and  "sacrifice  for  the  liberty  of  strangers."  Why  then  no  imbecile  invasior 
of  North  Korea? 

Although  cold  in  the  winter,  the  country  abounds  in  unfortunate  strangers, 
and  unlike  the  reports  being  brought  back  to  New  York  in  February  by  Hand 
Blix  and  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  director  general  Mohamecf 
ElBaradei  the  news  from  Pyongyang  that  month  amounted  to  something  more) 
than  a  threatening  hypothesis.  A  Communist  despotism  controlled  by  z 
heartless  dictator  easily  the  peer  of  Saddam  Hussein  had  resumed  its  man 
ufacture  of  enriched  uranium  and  expelled  the  U.N.  inspectors  assigned  to! 
monitor  its  Yongbyon  nuclear  reactor  complex.  Three  bombs  were  thought; 
to  exist,  several  others  were  said  to  be  within  a  few  months  of  production;1 
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the]  ivilian  population  had  been  reduced  to  near  starvation,  and  the  army, 
beijved  to  number  a  million  soldiers,  heavily  armed  and  fanatic  in  its  de- 
>n  to  "the  Dear  Leader,"  was  stationed  within  artillery  range  of  the 
30  American  troops  just  south  of  the  demilitarized  zone.  The  North  Ko- 
threat  was  both  plainly  visible  and  alarmingly  present,  but  it  was  not 
against  which  the  United  States  cared  to  launch  the  wrath  of  eagles.  Con- 
ed with  Kim  Jong  IPs  blunt  demand  for  ransom  money  (payment  ac- 
able  in  trade  agreements,  bank  credit,  or  bags  of  rice),  the  Bush  Ad- 
istration  referred  the  unpleasantness  to  the  United  Nations — the  same 
ted  Nations  that  Secretary  Rumsfeld  had  deemed  "irresponsible"  and  on 
ath  of  ridicule"  because  of  its  reluctance  to  endorse  an  American  expe- 
Dn  to  Baghdad.  The  referral  dimmed  the  lamp  of  moral  clarity,  and  the 
ious  retreat  to  the  policy  of  containment  that  President  Bush  had  declared 
)lete  clarified  the  distinction  between  threats  both  real  and  apparent  and 
se  cleverly  hidden  by  illusory  enemies  who  also  happen  to  command 
11  armies  and  govern  countries  rich  with  oil. 

We  refuse  to  live  in  fear." 

'resident  Bush  presented  the  statement  to  an  audience  in  Cincinnati  on 
cober  7,  and  of  all  lies  told  by  the  government's  faith  healers  and  gun  sales- 
a,  I  know  of  none  as  cow- 
ly.  Where  else  does  the 
h  Administration  ask  the 
lerican  people  to  live  ex- 
)t  in  fear?  On  what  other 
und  does  it  justify  its  de- 
struction of  the  nation's 
il  liberties? 

Ever  since  the  September 
attacks  on  New  York  and 
ashington,  no  week  has 
ssed  in  which  the  govern- 
ent  has  failed  to  issue  warn- 
gs  of  a  sequel.  Sometimes 
is  the  director  of  the  FBI, 
imetimes  the  attorney  gen- 
al  or  an  unnamed  source  in 
le  CIA  or  the  Department 
r  Homeland  Security,  but  al- 
ways it's  the  same  message: 
on  jspect  your  neighbor  and  watch  the  sky;  buy  duct  tape,  avoid  the  Wash- 
agton  Monument,  hide  the  children. 
Let  too  many  citizens  begin  to  ask  impertinent  questions  about  the  sham- 
les  of  the  federal  budget  or  the  disappearance  of  a  forest  in  Montana  and  the 
overnment  sends  another  law-enforcement  officer  to  a  microphone  with  a 
tory  about  a  missing  tube  of  aluminum  or  a  newly  discovered  nerve  gas. 

f  Somnambulism 

Washington  these  days  suffers  no  shortage  of  visionary  ge( politicians 
outing  the  wonders  of  an  American  empire  imposing,  by  act  of  con- 
science and  force  of  arms,  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward  men.  The 
prophets  enjoy  the  patronage  of  power,  some  of  them  White  House  privy 
counselors,  others  advisers  to  the  Pentagon,  all  of  them  Utopian  anar- 
chists. They  envision  a  slum-clearance  project  for  the  whole  of  the  Islam- 
ic Middle  East,  Iraq  the  first  in  a  series  of  model  democracies  soon  to  be 
erected  in  Syria,  Iran,  Libya,  Egypt,  and  Saudi  Arabia,  and  when  reading 
the  ir  articles  in  the  policy  journals,  I  remember  a  remark  I  once  came 
across  in  a  novelist's  description  of  four  Marxist  assassins  seated  at  a  cafe 
table  in  Paris  in  the  1920s:  "They  believe  everything  they  can  prove,  and 
they  can  prove  everything  they  believe." 


Let  too  many  citizens  ask 
impertinent  questions  and 
the  government  sends  out 
another  warning  about  a 
missing  tube  of  aluminum 


Illustrations  by  Ray  Bartkus 
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Democracy  relies  on  acts  of 
government  by  no  means  easy 

to  perform,  and  for  tl  if  last 
tw  enty  years  we  have  been 
unwilling  to  do  the  work 


The  Bush  Administration  employs  a  good  many  ideologues  aftlictejj 
with  ,1  similarly  messianic  turn  of  mind  and  who  take  tor  granted  the  stupfl 
taction  ot  an  electorate  too  la:y  to  open  its  mail.  Assuming  a  general  stai' 
ot  political  somnambulism  not  much  different  from  their  own,  the  authol 
of  the  government's  press  releases  count  on  an  audience  that  thinks  of  po) 
it  ics  as  trivial  entertainment.  The  supposition  isn't  entirely  wrong. 

The  successful  operation  of  a  democracy  relies  on  acts  of  govern  men 
by  no  means  easy  to  perform,  and  tor  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  bee 
unwilling  to  do  the  work.  Choosing  to  believe  that  the  public  good  corn 
to  us  at  the  discretion  of  private  wealth,  all  politicians  therefore  as  inte 
changeable  as  hotel  bartenders,  we  don't  bother  to  vote,  don't  re? 
through  the  list  of  budget  appropriations,  content  ourselves  with  tl 
opinions  advertised  on  prime-time  television  by  talk-show  guests  holdi 
up  little  vials  of  important  news — sometimes  anthrax,  usually  sugar.  Oi 
prosperity  finances  the  habits  ot  indolence.  We  leave  the  small  print  fi 
the  lawyers  to  clean  and  maybe  press,  and  in  place  of  an  energetic  politi 
we  get  by  with  nostalgic  sentiment  and  the  public-spirited  postcards  sei 
b\  PBS — elections  a  cascade  ot  balloons,  liberty  a  trust  fund,  and  Amerii  «• 
the  land  in  which  the  money  never  dies. 

5  The  Insolence  of  ( Office 

In  a  recent  and  best-selling  book,  Bush  at  War,  Bob  Woodward  presert 
a  portrait  of  the  president  so  flattering  that  had  it  been  rendered  in  oil  c 
canvas,  the  curator  of  the  White  I  louse  art  collection  might  wish  to  hat 
it  in  the  Blue  Room.  One  of  the  bons  mots  that  Woodward  attributes 

his  subject  could  .1-  easi 
have  been  attributed 
Louis  XIV:  "That's  the  i 
(cresting  thing  about  hen 
the  President.  Maybe  som 
body  needs  to  explain  to 
why  they  say  something,  b 
I  d<  m't  feel  like  I  <  >wc  an 
body  an  explanation." 

The  administration's  s 
nior  ministers  share  the  vie 
Often  petulant  and  opei 
contemptuous  of  opinio 
not  their  own,  they  listen 
opposing  argument  with  ii| 
patience  and  disdain.  At  t : 
United  Nations  last  winti 
when  the  French  and  Go 
man  statesmen  raised  poii  ■ 
ed  questions  about  both  tl 
necessity  and  the  timing  of  a  police  raid  on  Iraq,  Mr.  Rumsfeld  received  tB 
skepticism  as  an  insult.  France  and  Germany,  he  said,  spoke  for  an  "old  Hj 
rope"  long  ago  reduced  to  a  harmless  tourist  attraction,  France  a  country  I 
mous  tor  its  vanity  and  pride;  Germany  stubborn  and  wrongheaded. 

At  the  higher  altitudes  of  Washington  officialdom,  the  tone  of  cone 
scension  is  traditional.  Dean  Acheson,  secretary  of  state  in  the  Trumt 
Administration,  understood  as  long  ago  as  1947  that  if  America  wished;? 
do  as  it  pleased  in  the  world,  it  would  be  necessary  to  come  up  with  a  sjl 
gan  that  could  serve  as  both  a  reason  and  an  explanation  for  high-handJ 
unilateral  decision.  Knowing  that  the  American  people  might  balk  at  tjl 
prospect  of  the  Cold  War  it  they  thought  the  strategy  open  to  discussicjj 
Acheson  explained  to  his  associates  in  the  State  Department  that  til 
country's  foreign  policy  must  be  presented  as  "nonpartisan,"  that  any  al 
all  political  argument  "stops  at  the  water's  edge." 

"If  we  can  make  them  believe  that,"  Acheson  said,  "we're  off  to  the  racelp 


Dver  the  next  two  generations  the  word  "nonpartisan"  proved  invalu- 
e  to  a  succession  of  presidents  bent  on  waging  declared  and  unde- 
red  wars  in  Korea,  Vietnam,  Guatemala,  Grenada,  Panama,  Cambo- 
|  Lebanon,  Nicaragua,  Angola,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Replace  the 
ce  magic  word  "nonpartisan"  with  the  phrase  "never-ending  war  on 
rorism,"  and  we  arrive  at  the  policy  of  Rumsfeld  the  Implacable  and 
1  wisdom  of  Cheney  the  Unseen. 


-:MJegligence 

■The  destruction  of  the  World  Trade  Center  evoked  an  immense  surge 
■pro-American  feeling  everywhere  in  the  world — in  Cairo  and  Amman 
well  as  in  London  and  Paris.  Within  the  brief  span  of  nineteen  months 
r  government  has  managed  to  squander  almost  the  whole  of  the  asset, 
ocked  by  its  failure  to  find  Osama  bin  Laden,  the  Bush  Administration 
s  bullied  our  allies,  scorned  the  United  Nations,  subverted  the  principle 
international  law,  recruited  an  angry  host  of  new  enemies,  and  ex- 
anged  the  hard  currency  of  our  inherent  idealism  for  the  counterfeit 
in  of  a  hair-brained  cynicism. 

In  return  for  what?  A  "regime  change"  in  Afghanistan.  The  horse- 
awn  and  all  but  helpless  Taliban  put  to  rout  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $15 
llion,  Kabul  remanded  to  the  custody  of  a  freedom-loving  warlord,  and 
mquillity  along  the  border  of  Pakistan  achieved  with  a  $1  billion  bribe 
id  to  the  military  dictatorship  of  General  Pervez  Musharraf. 


Our  Staunchest  Ally 

When  I  look  at  the  handsomely  detailed  maps  with  which  the  Penta- 
m  marks  out  the  road  to  glory  in  Iraq,  I'm  sure  that  I  miss  a  good  many 

the  military  fine  points,  but  I  never  doubt  that  the  maps  must  gladden 
le  heart  of  Osama  bin  Laden.  Who  but  Osama  stands  to  pluck  so  rich  a 
:ize  from  the  fires  of  holy  crusade?  Fresh  recruits  for  Al  Qaeda,  the  West- 
on democracies  at  odds  with  one  another  (and  their  intelligence  agencies 
lerefore  less  cooperative),  the  scourge  of  civil  war  conceivably  spread 
cross  the  whole  of  the  Middle  East,  the  Saudi  Arabian  monarchy  maybe 
verthrown,  and  Israel  possibly  forced  onto  the  reefs  of  destruction. 

As  Utopian  an  anarchist  as  the  Washington  apostles  of  American  em- 
ire,  Osama  preaches  a  parallel  vision  of  a  world  transformed,  justice  re- 
:ored,  and  the  desert  cleansed  of  its  impurities.  President  Bush  knows  that 
ne  work  of  pious  destruction  is  blessed  by  the  God  of  Abraham  and  that 
berty  is  the  gift  of  heaven  and  not  the  work  of  men.  Allah  the  all-merci- 
il  sends  Osama  an  American  army  bringing  the  torches  and  the  mops. 


Barbed  Wire 

Unable  to  erect  a  secure  perimeter  around  the  whole  life  and  landscape 
fa  free  society,  the  government  bureaus  of  public  safety  solve  the  techni- 
:al  problems  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  society  becomes  less  free.  The  USA 
'atriot  Act  has  been  reinforced  so  many  times  since  it  was  first  passed  by 
Congress  in  October  2001  that  by  now  the  country's  law-enforcement 
lgencies  have  been  equipped  with  as  many  powers  as  they  choose  to  exer- 
;ise — random  search,  unwarranted  seizure,  arbitrary  arrest. 

k  Every  month  brings  with  it  some  new  proof  of  the  frightened  and  puni- 
tive states  of  mind  that  inform  the  imposition  of  additional  rules,  more  ef- 
icient  procedures,  further  restrictions.  My  notes  from  the  last  week  in 
[anuary  through  the  second  week  in  February  mention  the  dropping  of  a 
Drue  curtain  over  a  tapestry  of  Pablo  Picasso's  Guernica  outside  die  Securi- 

tf  try  Council  chambers  (to  preserve  Secretary  Powell  from  the  embarrass- 
ment of  having  to  pose  for  photographs  in  front  of  a  work  of  art  depicting 
the  horrors  of  war),  Laura  Bush  canceling  a  poetry  symposium  at  the 
White  House  when  told  that  one  or  more  of  the  poets  might  read  an  anti- 
war poem,  the  New  York  Police  Department  forbidding  an  antiwar  march 

i  'n  front  of  the  United  Nations,  a  consortium  of  scientific  journals  (among 


The  destruction  of  the 
world  trade  center  evoked 
pro-american  feeling  all  over 
the  world.  our  government 
has  squandered  the  asset 
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War  is  easier  than  peace- 
far  EASIER  THAN  MAKING  A 
SO(  :1ETY  NOT  SO  DEFACED  BY 
HUNGRY  CHILDREN,  CROWDED 
PRISONS,  ( XDRPORATE  THIEVES 


'1 


them  Nature  and  The  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine)  agreeing  to  cense 
any  articles  that  might  compromise  national  security,  and  then,  most  ui 
equivocally,  in  January  the  Department  of  Transportation  proposing  to 
tahlish  a  system  ot  records  classifying  any  and  all  commercial  airline  pa 
sengers  as  suspected  terrorists  and  thus  subject  to  hackgroun 
investigations  th.it  might  otherw  ise  require  a  court  order. 

9  Sloth 

The  question  mos(  often  asked  ot  the  American  mission  to  Iraq  can  here 
duced  to  two  words:  "Why  now?"  I've  listened  to  numerous  explanations- 
the  weather,  Amcru  a's  credibility  at  stake,  Saddam  about  to  poison  Israel 
reservoirs — but  I  suspect  that  the  best  answer  is  the  simplest.  War  is  easii 
than  peace.  The  government  elects  to  punish  an  enemy  it  perceives  as  wea 
because  it's  easier  to  send  the  aircraft  carriers  to  the  Persian  Gulf  than  to  a 
tempt  the  harder  task  of  making  an  American  society  not  so  wretchedly  d> 
faced  by  its  hungry  children,  its  crowded  prisons,  and  its  corporate  thievi 

The  Bush  Administration  owes  its  existence  to  our  apathy  and  sloth;  if  wlf 
have  allowed  the  American  political  argument  to  degenerate  into  mindle 
catchphrase  and  the  fifteen-second  sound  bite,  how  can  we  not  expect  01 
government  to  think  in  the  same  language,  to  depend  for  its  authority  on  tr 
easy  and  patriotic  lie,  and  whenever  it  doesn't  know  what  else  to  do,  to  a 
i est  in\  stern  mi-  st rangers  and  Ik  >mh  Iraq.' 


1 0  Candor 

The  energy  of  our  democracy  springs  from  the  willingness  of  its  citizer 
to  speak  and  think  in  their  own  voices,  and  among  all  the  American  poli 
ical  virtues,  candor  is  probably  the  one  most  necessary  to  the  health  of  oi 
mutual  estate.  Not  meant  to  be  either  popular  or  fun,  the  dissenting  view  o 
hist  hearing  usually  strikes  the  audience  as  impolite,  treasonable,  or  plai 
w  rong.  Prior  to  the  public  demonstrations  that  took  place  on  February  15  i 
more  than  600  cities  in  all  twenty-four  of  the  world's  time  zones  (at  lea: 
200,000  people  in  New  York,  750,000  in  London,  1 . 3  million  in  Barcelona 
the  major  American  news  media  were  busy  discounting  objections  to  the  ir 
vasion  of  Iraq  as  words  ot  no  worth  and  little  consequence — the  work  of  ag 
ing  flower  children,  overly  liberal  college  professors,  and  B-list  celebritie 
Three  days  after  the  crowds  showed  up  in  the  streets,  President  Bush  corr 
pared  the  ev  ent  to  the  assembling  ot  an  ad  agency's  hired  focus  group,  th 
expression  ot  nonserious  and  uninformed  opinion  and  certainly  not  on 
that  he  would  allow  to  affect  his  judgment,  alter  his  course  of  action,  or  i 
any  way  violate  the  temple  of  his  own  enlightenment. 

Every  society  can  always  count  on  the  parties  of  reaction  crying  up  the  wis 
to  make  time  stand  still,  seeking  to  protect  themselves  against  the  storm 
the  world  with  impregnable  bureaucracies  and  choruses  of  adoring  praise 
Democracy  proceeds  from  a  more  adventurous  premise,  its  structure  akin  t< 
a  suspension  bridge  rather  than  to  an  Egyptian  pyramid,  its  strength  depen 
dent  upon  the  complicity  of  its  citizens  in  a  shared  work  of  the  political  imag 
ination.  The  enterprise  collapses  into  either  anarchy  or  tyranny  unless  th 
countervailing  stresses  oppose  one  another  with  equal  weight,  unless  enoug] 
people  possess  enough  courage  to  sustain  the  dialectic  between  the  govern 
ment  and  the  governed,  between  city  and  town,  capital  and  labor,  men  an 
women,  matter  and  mind. 

Denned  as  a  ceaseless  process  of  change,  democracy  assumes  the  pain  o 
contradiction  and  new  discovery  not  only  as  the  normal  but  also  as  the  nec1 
essary  condition  of  existence.  As  has  been  said,  a  hard  act  to  perform,  ana 
one  that  failed  and  was  abandoned  by  nearly  every  country  in  Europe  in  th< 
generation  between  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars.  In  place  of  truthfu 
and  therefore  possibly  unpleasant  argument,  the  Bush  Administration  offer 
warm  and  welcome  lies,  adv  ising  us  to  lay  aside  the  tool  of  thought  and  res' 
safely  on  the  pillows  of  glorious  and  world-encircling  empire.  We  accept  th(j 
invitation  at  our  peril. 
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NO  MORE  UNTO 
THE  BREACH 


PART  TWO 


The  unconquerable  world 
By  Jonathan  Schell 


Xn  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century — 
which  experienced  the  death  of  millions  in 
Stalin's  camps,  the  modern  reinvention  of 
genocide  (including  Hitler's  holocaust  of  Euro- 
pean Jews),  and  the  two 
world  wars — violence  was 
employed  beyond  all  his- 
torical precedent.  In  the 
century's  second  half,  which 
witnessed  the  construction 
of  the  nuclear  arsenals  of 
the  Cold  War,  the  instru- 
ments of  violence  became 
more  powerful  by  several 
orders  of  magnitude,  threat- 
ening the  very  survival  of 
the  human  species;  and  yet, 
in  part  for  that  reason,  the 
actual  use  of  violence  abat- 
ed. The  superpowers  were 
paralyzed  by  their  power.  In 
the  meantime,  as  if  to  fill 
the  vacuum  created  by  this 
paradoxical  powerlessness 
of  the  powerful,  another, 
nonviolent,  "cooperative" 
form  of  power — the  Czech 
activist  Vaclav  Havel,  until 
recently  the  president  of  his  country,  called  it 
the  "power  of  the  powerless" — was  born,  flour- 
ished, and  accomplished  great  things,  including 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  empire  as  well  as  of 


many  other  dictatorial  regimes  around  the  world. 

In  1919,  President  Woodrow  Wilson  had 
sought  to  secure  die  peace  by  founding  the  League 
of  Nations.  It  would,  he  vowed,  accomplish  "the 
destruction  of  every  arbi- 
trary power  anywhere  that 
can  separately,  secretly  and 
of  its  single  choice  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  world;  or, 
if  it  cannot  be  presently  de- 
stroyed, at  the  least  its  re- 
duction to  virtual  impo- 
tence." His  attempt  was  a 
grand  failure,  yet  many  of 
the  principles  on  which  it 
was  based  have  steadily  won 
support.  He  dreamed  that 
the  world  would  be  made 
safe  tor  democracy.  Follow- 
ing the  revival  of  liberal 
democracy  in  the  last 
decades  of  the  twentieth 
century,  we  can  begin  to 
imagine  that  democracy 
can  help  to  make  the  world 
safe.  Wilson  hated  the  great 
empires  of  his  time.  Today 
they  are  on  history's  scrap 
heap.  He  wanted  a  world  of  popular  self-deter- 
mination. His  vision  is,  in  the  wake  of  the  glob- 
al movement  for  national  self-determination,  our 
reality  (to  a  fault,  as  the  recent  ethnic  wars  in  the 


Jonathan  Schell  is  the  Harold  Willens  Peace  Fellow  at  the  Nation  Institute.  This  essay  elaborates  on  ideas  in  his  book 
The  Unconquerahle  World,  which  will  he  published  hy  Metropolitan  Bonks  this  May. 
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territories  of  the  collapsed  empires  demonstrate). 

There  have  also  been  hopeful  developments 
that  WiKon  could  not  have  foreseen.  The 
Wilsonian  peace  was  aborted  in  part  by  the  rise 
of  totalitarianism.  Now  totalitarianism,  too, 
lies  in  the  dust.  In  Wilson's  day,  revolution  was 
widely  thought  to  be  in  its  nature  violent.  We 
have  witnessed  the  power  of  nonviolent  revo- 
lution, which  was  instrumental  to  the  ejection 
of  England  from  India  and  to  the  downfall  ot 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  empire. 

Never  have  the  possibilities  both  eor 
horror  and  eor  hope  been  more  extreme, 
and  never,  therefore,  has  the  scope  for 
effective  choice  been  wider 


Most  important,  in  Wilson's  day  the  modern 
global  war  system  was  approaching  the  peak  of  its 
power,  but  in  ours  it  has  been  disabled.  Each  of 
the  other  aforementioned  developments  had  the 
effect  of  curtailing  it  in  a  different  way.  The  mil- 
itary force  deployed  at  the  top  of  the  system, 
great  as  it  was,  ran  into  the  buzz  saw  of  even 
greater  power  based  on  popular  will  at  the  bottom, 
mustered  by  the  almost  universally  successful 
movement  for  self-determination.  As  in  Alice's 
croquet  game  in  Wonderland,  in  which  the  mal- 
lets were  flamingos  and  the  balls  were  hedge- 
hogs, the  pawns  in  the  imperial  game,  mistaken 
tor  inanimate  objects  by  the  imperialists,  came 
alive  in  their  hands  and  began,  universally  and  un- 
sti  ipi lably,  to  pin  mh'  their  .  >\\  n  plans  and  ambi- 
tions. In  this  new  dispensation,  which  can  guar- 
antee against  global  domination  tar  more  reliably 
than  the  balance  of  power  ever  could,  the  wills 
of  innumerable  local  peoples  play  the  balancing 
role  previously  played  by  great  powers. 

While  the  self-determination  movement  was 
encasing  the  war  system's  feet  in  cement,  nu- 
clear weapons  were  immobilizing  its  head  and 
limbs.  What  incentive  was  there  for  war  when  at 
the  end  of  every  military  path  open  to  the  great 
powers  w  as  neither  victory  nor  defeat  but  every- 
one's annihilation?  Coexistence  had  always  been 
a  wise  policy;  now  it  became  a  necessary  one.  It 
remains  so — American  conventional  military 
superiority  notwithstanding — for  all  nuclear- 
capable  powers.  It  is  still  quite  possible  tor  nations 
to  stumble  across  the  dread  threshold,  committing 
genocide  and  suicide  in  a  single  act,  but  the  op- 
tion is  hardly  tempting. 

Even  as  self-determination  movements  and 
nuclear  arsenals  were,  in  their  utterly  different 
ways,  paralyzing  force  as  a  final  arbiter  m  global 
affairs,  nonviolent  revolution  was  proving  the 
existence  of  a  force  that  now  could  arbitrate.  The 


Polish  activist  Adam  Michnik  may  have  soun 
ed  far-fetched  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  when  1 
suggested  to  his  colleagues  in  peaceful  resistani 
to  Soviet-backed  Communist  rule  that  the\  h; 
discovered  a  political  equivalent  of  the  atom 
bomb;  but,  in  tact,  it  was  more  than  an  equivj 
lent,  tor  the  atomic  bomb  could  not  accompli-' 
w  hat  they  and  their  counterparts  throughout  tri 
bloc  accomplished:  the  Soviet  collapse. 

At  the  same  time,  the  revival  of  liberl 
democracy,  itself  in  good  measure  a  product  on 
lc  'i  i"  ii  ing  of  inmvh  ileni  rcvolui  h  mi-  in  mai 
parts  of  the  world,  was  creating  a  growing,  ii 
formal  bloc  of  nations  whose  members  enjc 
peaceful  relations  not  because  they  bristle  wit 
arms  or  have  established  a  cumbersome  stru 
ture  of  collective  security  but  merely  becau: 
they  lack  any  reason  or  inclination  for  war  ar 
possess  cooperative  means  for  resolving  sue 
disagreements  as  do  arise. 

All  ot  these  developments  have  deep  historic 
roots.  None  has  been  repealed  by  the  attack  of  Se 
tember  1  1  or  anything  that  has  followed.  In  con 
bination,  they  have  created  fresh  possibilities,  nifl 
yet  cam  eled,  f<  n  a  m<  >re  peai  etui  Inline. 

Never  have  the  realizable  possibilities  hot) 
for  horror  and  for  hope  been  more  extreme,  an  k: 
never,  therefore,  has  the  scope  for  effective  choic 
been  w  ider.  As  in  1919  and  in  1945,  when  th> 
United  Nations  was  founded,  the  basic  choice 
between  an  international  system  based  on  ci: 
operation  and  one  based  on  force — or,  to  be  e> 
act,  one  based  on  cooperation  in  which  fore 
plays  a  subordinate  and  supportive  role  and  on  (ft 
based  on  force  in  which  cooperation  plays  thi  1 
subordinate  role.  The  terms  of  choices  in  genet  & 
al  have  an  anatomy  that  is  conditioned  by  the  re  \t< 
alities  of  their  time.  In  1918  the  choice  for  fore 
could  in  practice  only  mean  continued  relianc-: 
on  such  safety  as  could  be  found  in  the  contex  » 
of  the  war  system,  and  the  choice  tor  cooperatio  c 
could  only  mean  the  attempt  to  create  ex  nihil  k 
Wilson's  global  scheme,  which  the  French  pre  j 
mier  l  ie<  >rgcs  I.  'lemenceau  mocked  as  a  "consti  S 
tution  tor  the  whole  world."  In  the  world  of  to  [ 
day,  neither  of  these  alternatives  is  availahl 
Others  are  on  the  table.  Let  us  consider  the  ne\ 
anatomies  ot  today's  alternatives,  beginning  wit 
a  decision  for  force  and  then  turning  to  a  deci 
sion  for  cooperat  ion. 


FORCE  AS  THE  SOLUTION  TO  FORCE 
THE  LOSS  OF  BALANCE 


![". 


O 


rganized  violence  plays  a  double  role  irt 
the  search  for  peace,  tor  it  is  both  th< 
Iproblem  to  be  solved  and  one  of  the 
remedies  on  otter — a  remedy  tor  itself.  Thi: 
attempted  solution  to  the  dilemma  is  as  old  a: 
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Dry.  When  Clemenceau  rejected  Wilson's 
)ri  in  favor  of  the  war  system,  he  was  refer- 
to  definite  plans  for  defending  his  country, 
trusted  in  the  hope,  codified  in  the  realist 
x>l  of  political  thought,  of  creating  a  bal- 
e  of  power,  which  has  always  been  the  main 
e  for  peace  within  the  context  of  the  intact 
system. 

v'hen  nuclear  weapons  were  invented,  war 
ng  the  great  powers  became  unworkable,  yet 
idea  of  balance  survived,  now  in  the  form  of 
balance  of  terror.  With  the  end  of  the  Cold 
ir,  however,  a  new  chapter  has  opened  in  the 
dear  story,  and  the  nuclearized  form  of  the 
idea  of  balance  is  itself  crumbling  in  the  face 
iccelerating  nuclear  proliferation.  Nuclear  ar- 
als  are  losing  their  Wilsonian  virtues  as  keep- 
of  stability  and  peace. 
Some  analysts,  it  is  true,  have  argued  to  the 
ntrary  that  the  balance  of  nuclear  terror  can  ac- 
illy  be  extended  and  strengthened  by  prolifer- 
on.  Just  as  nuclear  weapons  stopped  the  two 
at  powers  of  the  Cold  War  from  fighting  a  hot 
ir,  so,  it  is  suggested,  can  they  immobilize  twen- 
or  thirty  or  more  nuclear 
wers,  in  a  grand  peace 
sed  on  universal  terror, 
fie  political  scientist  Ken- 
;th  Waltz,  for  example, 
as  suggested  that  "the 
easured  spread  of  nuclear 
eapons  is  more  to  be  wel- 
off  omed  than  feared."  He 
on  opes  that  the  Soviet- 
American  stalemate  en- 
)rced  by  deterrence  during 
rie  Cold  War  might  be  en- 
arged  to  include  many 
icfjaore  nations.  What  has  not 
>een  explained  is  how  a 
teadily  growing  number  of 
tuclear  powers,  each  capa- 
ole  of  annihilating  some  or 
all  of  the  others,  can  bal- 
ance their  forces.  Mutual 
assured  destruction  is  a  pol- 
icy whose  logic  fits  a  bipo- 
ar  relationship.  It  defies  adjustment  to  a  world  of 
unconstrained  proliferation. 

Proliferation,  indeed,  undermines  stability  in 
every  sense  of  that  word.  In  the  first  place,  it  sub- 
verts strategic  stability.  Strategic  balance  during 
the  Cold  War  was  said  to  depend  on  the  attempt 
to  maintain  a  rough  equality  between  the  forces 
of  the  two  sides;  but  in  a  world  of  many  nuclear 
powers  this  goal  would  be  unreachable.  If  coun- 
try A  and  country  B,  the  argument  went,  were  to 
painstakingly  craft  a  stable  nuclear  balance  (some- 
thing, incidentally,  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  were  unable  to  accomplish  as  long 


re 


as  the  Cold  War  continued),  it  could  be  over- 
thrown instantly  by  any  nuclear-armed  country 
C  that  suddenly  allied  itself  with  one  or  the  oth- 
er. Proliferation  is  also  bound  to  undermine  the 
foundations  of  technical  stability.  During  the 
Cold  War,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  sought  a  kind  of  safety  in  the  policy  of  mu- 
tual assured  destruction,  but  in  practice  they 
found  that  their  nuclear  command-and-control 
systems  were  so  vulnerable  to  a  first  strike  that  the 
retaliation  required  by  the  doctrine  could  not  in 
fact  be  assured.  To  cure  the  problem,  the  two 
governments  resorted  to  policies  of  launch-on- 
warning — that  is,  each  planned  to  launch  its  re- 
taliatory strike  after  receiving  a  warning  that  the 
other  side  had  launched  its  first  strike  but  before 
the  missiles  had  arrived.  This  system  reduced  the 
decision  time  for  a  retaliatory  launch  to  about  five 
minutes,  sharply  increasing  the  risks  of  acciden- 
tal war.  It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  that 
smaller,  poorer  nations,  perhaps  sharing  a  com- 
mon border,  will  accomplish  this.*  The  warning 
time  between  India  and  Pakistan,  for  example,  is 
effectively  zero.  What  the  experts  call  arms- 
control  stability — meaning 
conditions  favorable  to  ne- 
gotiated limits  on  or  reduc- 
tions of  nuclear  arsenals — 
would  also  be  destroyed. 
During  the  Cold  War,  the 
United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  unable  to  agree 
on  numerical  offensive  lim- 
its, built  up  their  collective 
arsenals  to  the  preposterous 
collective  level  of  some 
75,000  nuclear  warheads. 
In  a  multipolar  nuclear 
world,  arms-control  agree- 
ments would  become  expo- 
nentially harder  to  achieve. 

Finally,  multiplying  nu- 
clear arsenals  would  in- 
crease the  danger  of  nuclear 
terrorism.  A  world  of  pro- 
liferation would  be  a  world 
awash  in  nuclear  materials. 
The  balance  of  terror  depends  on  fear  of  retalia- 
tory annihilation,  hut  terrorists  have  no  country 


*  The  flight  time  of  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  from 
Russia  to  the  United  Stales  is  about  twenty  jive  minutes. 
When  the  ten  minutes  or  so  needed  to  verify  that  the 
warning  of  an  attach  is  real  are  subtracted,  and  the  ten 
minutes  needed  to  launch  the  responding  rockets  from 
then  silos  is  further  subtracted,  only  five  minutes  are  left 
for  the  president's  decision.  Man}  analysts  believe  that 
the  shortness  of  time  forces  the  president  to  make  the  one 
decision  that  has  been  prepared  for:  to  launch.  In  any 
case,  the  potential  for  catastrophic  mistakes  under  these 
conditions  is  obvious. 
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whose  annihilation  they  tear.  Many,  unafraid  to 
lose  even  their  own  lives,  Mow  themselves  up 
with  the  bomb-  they  aim  at  others.  The  terrorist 
bent  on  self-immolation  with  a  weapon  ot  mass 
destruction  is  the  nemesis  of  balance.  Deterrence 
has  no  purchase  on  the  dead. 


FORCE  AS  THE  SOLUTION  TO  FORCE: 
EMPIRE 


T 


here  still  remains,  however,  one  alter- 
native to  consider  among  the  interna- 
Itional  structures  ot  force  traditionally 
available:  not  a  balance  ot  any  kind  but  domina- 
tion— universal  empire.  The  nation  now  aspir- 
ing to  something  like  this  role  is,  of  course,  the 
United  States.  Its  military  supremacy  is  one  more 
reason  that  the  realists'  stock-in-trade,  the  balance 
ot  power,  has  become  impracticable.  There  can  be 
no  balance  it  one  power  has  military  torces  might- 
ier than  all  the  others  put  together.  Not  a  balance 
of  power  but  a  monopoly  ot  power — or,  at  any 
rate,  of  force — is  the  current  aspiration  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  announced  its  intention 
not  to  let  any  other  nation  "surpass"  or  "equal"  it. 
The  new  state  ot  affairs  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
"unipolarity,"  but  the  term  is  an  oxymoron,  for  by 
definition  "polarity"  requires  two  poles.  The  Bush 
Administration's  official  statement  of  its  global 
policy,  "The  National  Se- 
curity Strategy  ot  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,"  falls 
into  a  similar  contradiction 
when  it  speaks  ot  a  "balance 
of  power  that  favors  free- 
dom." A  balance  that  "fa- 
vors" something,  no  matter 
how  worthy,  is  again  by  de- 
finition not  a  balance. 

Although  the  balance- 
of-power  and  the  balance- 
of-terror  systems  were  based 
primarily  on  coercion,  both 
contained  significant  ad- 
mixtures of  cooperation. 
Both  depended  on  a  sort  of 
brute  equity  among  two  or 
more  powers.  It  the  balance 
was  to  be  maintained,  nei- 
ther could  claim  a  right  to 
attack  the  other:  they  had 
to  coexist.  Under  the  bal- 
ance ot  terror,  the  element  of  cooperation  was  es- 
pecially  strong.  The  two  sides  were  paradoxical- 
Iv  partners  in  survival,  bonded  in  the  common 
project  ot  avoklniLi  the  war  that  would  annihilate 
them.  A  global  hegemonic  peace,  in  contrast, 
would  mark  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  princi- 
ple ot  torce  as  the  key  to  safety.  Its  foundation 


would  be  not  equality  or  consent  ot  any  kind  bi  ' 
the  absolute  and  unchallengeable  superiority  J' 
line  power  and  the  vassalage  ot  all  others — nt'; 
mutual  nonaggression  but  one  power's  right 
preemption,  not  coexistence  but  the  right  ofonlt 
to  execute  "regime  change"  wherever  it  pleased!1 
The  idea  of  American  global  hegemony  thi*' 
carries  the  rule  of  force  to  an  extreme.  And  yej  - 
fantastic  and  unreal  as  the  ambition  may  be,  then  ; '• 
is  a  logic  underlying  it.  Means,  this  logic  run! 
must  be  adequate  to  ends.  Since  the  danger  d  '■■ 
proliferation  ot  weapons  ot  mass  destruction  isi]  - 
its  nature  global,  so  must  be  American  domination"1 ' 
The  United  States  must  employ  its  overwhelminl 
military  superiority  to  stop  proliferation  ever|P 
where.  On  behalf  ot  its  own  and  the  world's  safqj 
iv,  it  must  tight  a  series  of  what  can  be  called  dii 
armament  wars.  In  President  Bush's  words  in  hi 
State  of  the  Union  address  of  2002,  the  Unite  ^ 
States  "will  not  permit  the  world's  most  danga 
ous  regimes  to  threaten  us  with  the  world's  ma  "• 
destructive  weapons."  If  the  United  States  fo 
lowed  through  on  this  logic,  it  would  indeed  be 
come,  you  might  say,  a  "disarmament  empire, 
dedicated  to  preserving  the  world  from  the  per  '-: 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  It  solutions  t 
nuclear  proliferation  were  restricted  to  coerciv 
structures,  some  form  of  imperial  dominatio: 
would  be  the  form  it  had  to  take. 

To  acknowledge  the  existence  ot  this  logic  is  nO  ' 
to  overlook  the  more  mun 
dane  and  sordid  aspects  c  i 
American  imperial  amb 
tion.  All  empires  are  in 
sense  disarmament  empires 
they  rule  by  overmatchin] 
and  defeating — by  destroy  '- 
ing  or  disanrung — every  foi  ' 
and  rival.  All  empires  hav<  s' 
tried  to  conceal  raw  self 
interest  behind  a  veil  of  no 
ble  ideals,  and  there  is  nc 
sign  that  an  American  im 
perialism  would  be  an  ex 
ception.  The  most  obviou 
and  the  crudest  of  these  mo 
tivations  is  the  wish  to  keep  | 
or  seize  control  of  oil  re 
serves  in  Central  Asia,  th 
Middle  East,  and  elsewhere 
Far  more  sweeping  is  the  as 
sertion  ot  "The  National  Se 
curity  Strategy"  that  in  a 
the  world  there  is  now  "a  single  sustainable  moc 
el  for  national  success":  American  "freedom 
democracy,  and  free  enterprise."  It  is  a  tormulatio 
that  when  wedded  to  the  assertion  of  uncha 
lengeable  American  military  superiority  and  the 
right  to  intervene  preemptively  anywhere  on 
earth,  plainly  sets  the  stage  for  attempts  to  impose 


h. 
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erica's  will  on  nations  in  almost  any  area  of 
r  collective  existence. 

jlobal  hegemony,  however,  has  not  sudden- 
>ecome  feasible  simply  because  the  balance 
)ower  and  the  balance  of  terror  no  longer 
•k.  Even  if  we  suppose  that  the  United  States 
Id  complete  the  transition  from  a  republic  to 
empire,  the  whole  history  of  the  modern  pe- 
1  suggests  that  hegemony,  whether  idealistic 
self-interested,  is  not  possible.  For  any  imper- 
plan  in  the  twenty-first  century  tilts  against 
at  so  far  have  proved  to  be  the  two  most 
verful  forces  of  the  modern  age:  the  spread  of 
entific  knowledge  and  the  resolve  of  peoples 
reject  foreign  rule.  If  the  history  of  the  last 
eral  centuries  is  any  guide,  neither  of  these 
ees  can  be  bombed  out  of  existence. 
Empire,  the  embodiment  of  force,  is  the  an- 
hesis  of  democracy  and  self-determination.  It 
elates  equity  on  a  global  scale.  No  lover  of 
?edom  can  give  it  support.  It  is  especially 
ntrary  to  the  revolutionary  tradition  and 
unding  principles  of  the  United  States.  Can  a 
ition  that  began  in  rebellion  against  the 
eatest  empire  of  its  time  end  by  turning  itself 
to  a  still  greater  empire?  Perhaps  it  can,  but 
Dt  if  it  wishes  to  remain  a  republic. 
The  most  persuasive  rationale  for  empire  is 
s  promise  of  deliverance  from  the  threat  of 
eapons  of  mass  destruction,  but  the  views  of 
ost  countries  on  this  subject  are  very  different 
om  those  of  the  United  States.  The  Bush  Ad- 
inistration  looks  out  upon  the  world  and  sees 
evildoers"  trying  to  procure  dreaded  weapons; 
he  world  looks  back  and  sees  a  hypocritical 
reat  power  that  itself  possesses  those  weapons 
nd  threatens  their  use.  Most  countries  fear 
hose  who  already  possess  and  brandish  nuclear 
veapons  at  least  as  much  as  they  fear  those  who 
ire  merely  trying  to  get  them.  In  their  view,  the 
pal  of  stopping  proliferation  deals  at  best  with 
i  secondary  aspect  of  the  nuclear  problem. 
They  still  see  what  has  perhaps  become  invisi- 
ble to  American  eyes:  that  the  United  States 
and  Russia  have  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons 
pointed  at  each  other  and  at  other  countries 
and  refuse  any  suggestion  that  they  surrender 
these  arsenals.  Most  countries  also  see  that  the 
club  of  possessors  has  grown  to  include  India 
and  Pakistan,  between  whom  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear war  has  become  acute,  and  they  note  that 
no  plan  is  on  the  drawing  board  to  denuclearize 
these  nations,  either.  On  the  contrary,  nu- 
clearization has  been  a  ticket  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  United  States  for  both  countries. 
They  note,  too,  that  if  a  nation  obtains  a  nu- 
clear arsenal,  as  North  Korea  recently  says  it 
has  done,  it  may  be  able  to  escape  "regime 
change"  by  deterring  the  surrounding  powers, 
including  the  United  States.  Finally,  they  ob- 


serve that  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty,  under  which  182  countries  have  agreed 
to  forgo  nuclear  arms,  is  in  jeopardy  of  breaking 
down  because  the  five  nations  that  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  temporarily  possess  nu- 
clear weapons  show  no  sign  of  fulfilling  their 
pledge  under  its  Article  Six  to  eliminate  their 
nuclear  arsenals.  (Three  of  the  other  four  nu- 
clear powers  are  nonmembers  of  the  treaty,  and 
the  fourth,  North  Korea,  withdrew  from  it  in 
January.)  It  was  in  defiance  of  this  nuclear  dou- 
ble standard  that  India  set  off  its  five  nuclear 
tests  in  1998,  prompting  Pakistan  to  detonate  at 
least  five  of  its  own.  Was  "regime  change"  an 
option  in  these  cases?  Will  it  be  if  Iran,  Egypt, 

Can  a  nation  that  began  in  rebellion 
against  empire  end  by  turning  itself 
into  an  empire?  perhaps  it  can,  but  not 
if  it  wishes  to  remain  a  republic 


Libya,  Syria,  or,  for  that  matter,  Japan  or  Ger- 
many builds  a  nuclear  arsenal?  Does  the  United 
States  propose  to  overthrow  the  government  of 
every  country  that  rebelling  against  the  attempt 
to  institutionalize  the  double  standard,  seeks  to 
acquire  weapons  of  mass  destruction?  The  at- 
tempt appears  more  likely  to  provoke  than  to 
prevent  proliferation,  as  has  already  happened 
in  North  Korea.  Nations  threatened  with  that 
nightmare  of  the  ages,  a  nation  seeking  global 
domination,  will  go  to  desperate  lengths  to  re- 
dress the  balance.  Nuclear  weapons  are  an  obvi- 
ous means.  The  war  stopper  of  the  Cold  War  is 
well  on  its  way  to  becoming  an  empire  stopper 
in  the  post-Cold  War  period.1 

What  is  true  for  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  also  likely  to  be  true  for  their  use. 
Force,  history  teaches,  provokes  counterforce. 
What  goes  around  comes  around.  The  United 
States  is  the  only  nation  on  earth  that  has  used 
nuclear  weapons.  It  still  threatens  their  use  in  a 
first  strike,  even  against  nonnuclear  powers. 
An  American  attempt  to  dominate  the  world 
by  force  is  a  recipe  for  provoking  their  further 


*  Some  of  the  paths  that  future  proliferation  might  initially 
take  are  already  clear.  The  nuclear  program  in  North  Ko- 
rea, whose  missiles  arc  capable  of  striking  South  Korea,  Tai- 
wan, andjapan,  has  prompted  fears  that  all  of  these  coun- 
tries might  likewise  pull  out  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  and  develop  nuclear  arsenah .  In  the  Middle  East, 
Iran  has  been  moving  steadily  toward  a  possible  nuclear  ca- 
pability. In  South  America,  advisers  to  Brazil's  newly  elect- 
ed president,  Luiz  Indcio  Lula  da  Silva,  suggested  that  in 
an  increasingly  nuclear-armed  world  Brazil  should  not  fore- 
close its  nuclear  option.  Ij  Brazil  nuclearized,  Argentina 
would  be  likely  to  follow  suit 
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use,  not  only  in  other  parts  ot  the  world  hut  es- 
pecially on  American  soil. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  pas- 
sion for  self-determination  will  be  just  as  irre- 
pressible .1-  the  spread  ot  destructive  technology. 
Historically,  imperial  rule  has  rested  on  three 
kind-  ol  domination:  military,  economic,  and  po- 
litical. The  United  States  enjoys  clear  superior- 
ity in  only  one  ol  these  domains:  the  military, 

The  more  the  United  States  resorts  to 
force  to  have  its  way,  the  more  it  will  be 
disliked;  and  the  more  it  is  disliked, 
the  weaker  it  will  become  politically 


and  then  only  in  the  conventional  sphere.  Even 
the  effectiveness  of  this  influence  is  sharply  re- 
stricted by  the  existence  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
arsenals  of  eight  rival  powers,  whose  capacity  to 
deter  the  United  States  will  remain  intact  no 
matter  how  much  American  military  spending 
increases.  American  economic  strength  is  great, 
yet  in  this  domain  the  United  States  has  several 
equals  or  near  equals,  including  the  European 
Union  and  Japan,  who  are  not  likely  to  bend  eas- 
ily to  America's  will.  Most  important,  in  the  po- 
litical arena,  the  United  States  is  weak,  precisely 
bee  ause  in  the  contemporary  world  military  force 
no  longer  translates  readily  into  political  rule. 
And  the  more  the  United  States  resorts  to  force 
to  have  its  way,  the  more  it  will  be  disliked;  and 
the  more  it  is  disliked,  the  weaker  it  will  become 
politically.  "Covenants,  without  the  sword,  are 
but  words,"  1  lobbes  wrote.  Since  then,  the  world 
has  learned  that  swords  without  covenants  are 
but  empty  bloodshed.  The  Romans  in  ancient 
times  were  able  to  convert  military  victories  into 
lasting  political  power.  Two  thousand  years  later, 
after  the  success  ot  nonviolent  revolution  as  well 
as  of  people's  wars,  the  United  States  has  no  such 
ability.  In  the  political  arena,  the  modern  lesson 
that  even  when  winning  military  victories  is  easy 
building  political  institutions  in  foreign  lands  is 
hard,  or  impossible,  -nil  obtains.  The  nation  so 
keenly  interested  in  "regime  change"  has  small 
interest  m  "nation  building"  and  less  capacity  to 
carry  it  out.  Can  the  world  in  the  twenty-first 
ceni  iry  really  be  ruled  from  35,000  feet.7  Does 


Many  writers  have  suggested  that  the  world's  large  con- 
sumption  <>/  Amei  ka's  popular  culture  is  another  aspect  of 
us  imperial  dominadi  m.  The  hallmark  oj  imperial  domina- 
tion, however,  is  obt  lience  to  force,  and  the  world's  taste 
for  American  movies  music,  and  television  is  quite  vol- 
untary. Not  all  forms  oj  national  influence  are  imperial,  or 
need  to  he  thought  oj  in  linn  light.  The  larger  point  is  that 
there  are  many  nonimperial  ways  by  which  the  United 
Nfah's,  oran\  country,  can  interact  w ith  the  world. 


power  still  flow  from  the  barrel  ot  a  gun — or  frot 
a  Predator  drone.'  Modern  peoples  have  the  wi 
to  resist  and  the  means  to  do  so.  Imperialism  witH 
out  politics  is  a  naive  imperialism.  In  our  tim<|' 
force  can  win  a  battle  or  two  but  politics  is  destiny!! 

Do  America's  current  leaders  believe  thai 
the  peoples  ot  the  world,  having  overthrow 
the  great  empires  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentfj 
eth  centuries,  are  ready  to  bend  the  knee  to  al~ 
American  overlord  in  the  twenty-first.'  Do  the* 
imagine  that  the  nation's  allies  are  ready  to  baj 
come  its  vassals?  Have  they  forgotten  th;> 
people  hate  to  be  dominated  by  force?  Histow 
is  packed  with  surprises,  some  of  them  ap 
palling.  The  leaders  of  the  totalitarian  Sovie 
empire  miraculously  had  the  good  sense  t 
yield  up  their  power  without  unleashing  th 
tremendous  violence  that  was  at  their  finget 
tips.  Could  it  be  the  destiny  of  the  America 
republic,  unable  to  resist  the  allure  of  an  impel  A 
ial  delusion,  to  flare  out  in  a  blaze  of  pointle: 
mass  destruction? 


Idl 

IS  l! 


THE  OTHER  WAY 


n  sum,  the  days  when  humanity  can  hope  t 
save  itself  from  force  with  force  are  ovei  tr 
None  of  the  known  international  structure 
i  'i  t.  uce — not  the  balam  e  i  ii  pi  »wer,  not  the  ba 
ance  of  terror,  not  empire — can  rescue  the  wor 
In  mi  the  extreme  violence,  n<  iw  i  if  literally  apoc 
alyptic  potential,  that  so  plainly  threatens  n 
Only  cooperative  structures  offer  hope 

Shall  we,  then,  return  to  the  tray  with  a  thin  1 
round  of  Wilsonism?  Shall  we  attempt  oncemor  in- 
to write  a  constitution  for  the  whole  world.'  W< 
must  answer  in  the  negative.  It  would  not  male 
sense  to  apply  his  twice-failed  solution  to  problem 
that  no  longer  exist.  One  day,  humankind  mayor 
ganize  itself  into  a  true  body  politic.  Perhaps  thi 
will  be  some  remote  variation  on  the  United  N; 
tions,  whose  hand  now  lies  so  lightly  on  the  world 
perhaps  it  will  he  some  new  organizational  form  I 
That  day  had  not  come  in  Wilson's  time.  It  hac 
not  come  in  1945.  It  has  not  come  in  ours,  either  u 
Even  as  an  ideal,  the  structure  of  a  global  bod 
politic  remains  uninvented.  Such  a  novel  objec 


Resistance  to  American  domination  has  already  ap 
peared  in  unexpected  places.  Some  critics,  taking  thei; 
cue  from  history,  have  scanned  the  horizon  for  other  gov- 
ernments that  might  league  together  to  stop  the  new  hege 
mon.  Resistance  has  first  appeared  elsewhere — no 
among  governments  but  among  peoples.  Germany 
chancellor,  Gerhard  Schroder,  was  reelected  on  a  plat 
form  oj  opposing  an  American  war  against  Iraq.  Roh 
Woo  I  lyun  won  the  presidency  of  South  Korea  in  part  byh 
opposing  America's  hard-line  policy  toward  North  K"o-l j 
rea.  Polls  in  dozens  oj  countries  have  shown  rising  resis-i 
tance  to  American  foreign  policy. 


icing 
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is nlikely  to  take  a  familiar  form.  The  need  for 
:  gj  ial  political  structures  to  deal  with  the  glob- 
3;  Ibd  economy  and  the  swiftly  deteriorating  glob- 

i  nvironment  is  manifest.  Yet  it  would  be  pre- 
iis  ;  :ure  to  suppose  that  these  structures  should 

-  c  stitute  a  "world  government"  or  a  "world  state." 
1 ;  words  "state"  and  "government"  carry  too 

ch  unwanted  baggage  from  the  past.  Why 

-  uld  an  organization  whose  purpose  and  sur- 
I    Bi  nding  context  would  be  so  different  from  those 

fi  national  governments  repeat  their  structures? 
•  ifrrhaps  the  federal  tradition  is  the  most  promis- 

-  i ,  one,  but  no  existing  federation  provides  a 
s  ildel.)  Nation-states,  for  example,  have  been  in 
;  condition  of  unceasing  rivalry  and  conflict  with 
;.:  i  e  another,  and  this  has  shaped  the  most  basic 
•;•  i  ments  of  their  architectures.  A  global  body 

litic,  by  contrast,  would  exist  alone  on  earth,  a 
cumstance  that  must  have  the  profoundest  con- 
quences  for  its  character,  if  only  because  of  the 
Dod-chilling  possibility  that  were  it  endowed 
th  anything  like  the  powers  to  which  existing 
ites  are  accustomed,  it  might  become  repres- 
/e,  leaving  no  corner  of  the  earth  free.  There  is 
raw  freedom  in  the  plurality  of  states  that  the 
orld  should  not  surrender  easily  or  without  the 
rmest  confidence  that  a  more  civilized  freedom 
m  be  defended  and  maintained. 
Forgoing  the  attempt  to  create  a  constitution 
>r  the  whole  world,  however,  is  not  something 
i)  lament  but  to  welcome.  It  was  the  early  twen- 
eth  century's  entrenched  war  system  that  by 
.Jorcing  on  Wilson  the  re- 
luirement  of  solving  every - 
uJhing  at  once,  defeated 
oiJdm,  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
ylreatest  of  our  inestimable 
Jjj  dvantages  in  the  early 
Djj  wenty-first  century  that  we 
)rj  io  not  face  this  monster. 
I  \lo  longer  is  it  necessary, 
jj  is  it  was  in  Wilson's  time, 
J;  >.o  put  in  place  a  global  sys- 
j,  :em  of  law  as  a  precondi- 
tion for  dismantling  the 
r,  structures  of  force.  The  two 
» tasks  can  proceed  along 
t  separate  tracks,  each  at  its 
own  pace.  No  longer  do  we 
face  the  impossible  task  of 
uprooting  the  war  system 
all  at  once  or  not  at  all:  the 
all-or-nothing  dilemma  has 
dissolved.  Seeing,  just  as 
Wilson  did,  that  the  path 
of  organized  violence  condemns  us  to  horror  and 
catastrophe  (now  potentially  much  greater  than 
in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century),  we 
can  adopt  his  comprehensive  goal  of  building  a 
peaceful  world  but  are  at  liberty  to  carry  it  out 


step-by-step.  We  can  borrow  a  leaf  from  the  East- 
ern Europeans.  Rejecting  a  choice  between  ac- 
commodation and  violent  all-or-nothing  revo- 
lution, they  decided  upon  the  incremental  pursuit 
of  revolutionary  ends  by  peaceful,  reformist 
means.  Acting  on  the  basis  of  common  principles 
yet  without  any  blueprint — in  "cooperation  with- 
out unification,"  in  the  phrase  of  the  late  French 
sociologist  Pierre  Bourdieu — they  pooled  the 
variegated  forces  of  society  to  achieve  a  radical 
renewal  of  their  lives  that  in  the  end  accom- 
plished all  that  was  necessary.  A  decision  today 
to  create  a  cooperative  rather  than  a  coercive 
world  would  not  have  to  be  the  realization  of 
any  single  plan  drawn  up  by  any  one  person  or 
council  but  could  develop,  like  open  software,  as 
the  common  creation  of  any  and  all  comers,  act- 
ing at  every  political  level,  within  as  well  as  out- 
side of  government. 

The  agenda  would  be  to  foster  cooperative  in- 
stead of  coercive  means  at  every  level  of  poli- 
tics. At  the  street  level,  this  would  mean  choos- 
ing the  creation  of  civil  society  over  violent 
insurrection — the  general  strike,  "social  work,"  or 
the  flying  university  over  the  suicide  bombing,  the 
assassination  of  a  local  official,  or  the  attack  on 
the  local  broadcasting  station.  At  the  level  of 
the  state  it  would  mean  choosing  democracy  over 
authoritarianism  or  totalitarianism.  At  the  level 
of  international  affairs,  it  would  mean  choosing 
negotiation,  treaties,  and  other  international 
agreements  and  institutions  over  war  and,  in  gen- 
eral, choosing  multilateral 
international  structures 
over  unilateral  ones;  at  the 
still  more  comprehensive 
level  of  biological  survival, 
it  would  mean  choosing 
preservation  of  the  earthly 
environment  that  we  hold 
in  common  as  well  as  nu- 
clear disarmament  over 
heedless  economic  growth 
and  the  balance  of  nuclear 
terror.  The  choice  is  never 
merely  the  rejection  of  vio- 
lence; it  is  always  at  the 
same  time  the  embrace  of 
its  cooperative  equivalent. 

Such  a  broad  effort,  al- 
though lacking  the  explicit, 
technical  coherence  of  a 
blueprint,  would  possess  the 
inherent  moral  and  practi- 
cal coherence  of  any  set  of 
actions  taken  on  the  basis  of  common  principles. 
Every  page  of  history  shows  that  violence  incites 
more  violence,  without  respect  for  national  bor- 
ders or  the  boundaries  that  supposedly  divide  for- 
eign from  domestic  affairs.  All  forms  of  terror, 


from  the  bomb  in  the  pizza  parlor  to  the  torture- 
in  the  basement  to  the  globe-spanning  balance  of 
terror,  foster  and  give  encouragement  to  another. 
Nonviolence  is  likewise  synergistic  and  conta- 
gious. For  just  as  there  is  a  logic  of  force,  there  is 
a  logic  of  peace.  Just  as  violent  revolution  and 
terror  (whether  nuclear  or  conventional)  foster  re- 
prev  ion  in  I  dictatorship,  nonviolent  revolution 
and  peaceful  resistance  pave  the  way  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  democracy.  Just  as  dictatorships 
incline  toward  war,  democracies  incline  toward 
peace.  Just  as  war  is  the  natural  environment  for 
repression  and  dominance  by  the  privileged  tew, 
peace  is  the  natural  environment  for  human  rights 
and  help  for  the  poor. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  ramifications  of 
the  peaceful  rebellion  against  Soviet  rule.  It 
was  met,  as  a  violent  revolution  surely  would 
not  have  been,  with  Gor- 
bachev's restrained  re- 
formist response,  which 
led,  however  unintention- 
ally, to  the  end  of  the  So- 
viet regime,  which  in  turn 
created  the  conditions  for 
peace  among  the  Cold 
War  powers.  The  Soviet 
collapse  then  became  one 
factor  in  the  decision  of 
the  ruling  white  minority 
in  South  Africa,  now 
treed  from  their  fear  of 
Communism,  to  yield 
power  to  the  black  majori- 
ty. And  recall  by  contrast 
that  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  World  War  led  to 
the  rise  of  totalitarianism, 
which  led  to  the  Second 
World  War,  which  led  in 
turn  to  the  advent  of  the 
Cold  War  and  the  species-threatening  nuclear 
balance  of  terror.  No  one  planned  or  foresaw 
these  chains  of  consequences,  hut  they  were  as 
sure  and  real  as  anything  anyone  did  plan. 

For  the  United  States,  choosing  the  coopera- 
tive path  would  require,  as  the  first  order  oi 
business,  choosing  the  American  republic  over 
the  American  empire.  The  enduring  dilemma 
of  American  foreign  policy  has  been  how  a  re- 
public can  be  fully  engaged  in  the  world  with- 
out compromising  or  destroying  its  republican 
institutions.  The  problem  was  fully  visible  to 
the  nation's  founders.  No  institutions  were 
more  important  to  them  as  models  than  those 
of  the  Roman  republic.  And  yet  they  knew 
well  that  Rome  had  lost  those  institutions 
when  11  transformed  itself  into  an  empire.  In 
James  Madison's  words: 

Hie  veteran  legions  of  Rome  were  an  overmatch 


for  the  undisciplined  valor  of  all  other  natioi 
and  rendered  her  mistress  of  the  world.  Not  t 
less  true  is  it  that  the  liberties  of  Rome  proved  t  J  1 
final  victim  to  her  military  triumphs;  and  that  tU  | 
liberties  ot  Europe,  as  tar  as  they  ever  exists  [ 
have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  the  price  of  r 
military  establishments. 

One  solution  to  the  problem  tor  the  newbo 
United  States  was  isolationism,  which,  in  efifee 
sought  to  save  the  republic  by  abandoning  tl 
world — a  plan  that  turned  out  to  be  infeasib 
when  it  became  clear  th.it  the  republic's  fat 
also  depended  on  the  world's  fate.  Another,  o 
posite  solution  was  to  try  to  save  the  world  I 
turninu  it  into  a  rcpuhlk     Wilson's  dream.  1' 
essence  was  to  try  to  adapt  the  lessons  of  Ame  - 
ica's  Constitutional  Convention  to  the  who) 
globe,  c  re.it  i  ni:.  in  cttcU  ,  the  foundation  of  a  lil 
eral  global  state.  The  coi 
ditions  that  had  made  tl! 
Constitution  of  the  Uni  ■ 
ed  States  possible  did  n» 
exist,  however,  in  Wilson 
day  (and  still  do  not  exist  i  : 
ours),  and  the  plan  provq 
overambitious  and  imprac  . 
ticable.  Still  another  a 
tempted    solution — ir  jK 
creasingly  popular  aft( 
American  entry  into  th 
Second  World  War,  whel  II 
America's  full  engagement  . 
with  the  world  became  iJ 
reversible — was  to  adapj 
realpolitik  to  America!  i 
needs.  This  permitted  thj 
engagement  that  was  needBr 
ed  but  also  imperiled  thB 
country's  republican  instil 
tutions,  as  the  founders  hafl  : 
foreseen,  leading,  to  nam 
only  the  most  serious  episode,  to  the  crisis  of  thl 
Watergate  years.  The  fourth  solution  is  to  discard  i 
the  balance  of  power  championed  by  the  refjr 
alpolitikers:  to  turn  to  imperial  ambitions. 

The  new  conditions  in  the  world  offer,  perl  : 
haps  for  the  first  time,  foundations  for  a  new 
cooperative  American  foreign  policy  that  il 
both  thoroughly  republican  and  thoroughb 
engaged  with  the  world.  Unlike  isolationism 
this  policy  would  he  fully  committed  to  creat 
ing  a  more  just,  peaceful  world.  Unlike  re-ll 
alpolitik,  it  would  be  consistent  with  the  re-i 
quirements  of  the  Constitution  and  tin 
consensual  basis  of  democratic  government]  | 
Unlike  Wilsonism,  it  would  be  gradual  in  it? 
means,  even  as,  like  Wilsonism,  it  would  be 
radical  in  its  goals.  Its  model  would  be  not  the] 
Constitution,  which  cast  the  net  of  law  ovei 
all  the  states,  but  the  Declaration  of  Indepeiv 
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■ce,  which  announced  to  the  world  the  will 
I  he  American  people,  and  indeed  of  all  peo- 
II, ,  to  take  control  of  their  own  destinies  in  a 
■exacted  fight.  The  extension  of  law  cannot 
■  cede,  but  must  follow,  the  extension  of 
■ver.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  power  does 
need  to  be  based  on  force;  it  can  be  based 
I  cooperation.  To  the  extent  that  power, 
lierated  by  cooperative  association  at  every 
lei  of  life,  is  built  up,  international  law  can 
d  will  follow  it. 

For  Americans,  the  choice  is  thus  at  once 
cween  two  Americas  and  two  futures  for  the 
:ernational  order.  Which  path  the  United 
ates  will  choose  is  likely  to  be  decided  in  a 
ig,  arduous  struggle  in  the  years  ahead.  Its 
tcome  cannot  be  predicted.  An  American 
public  will  require  a  political  party  that  is 
dicated  to  defending  democracy  at  home  and 
vancing  peace  abroad.  In  an  imperial  Ameri- 
,  war  would  concentrate  power  in  the  hands 
the  president — checks  and  balances  would 
at  an  end — and  concentrated  power  would 
ize  wealth;  fear  would  constrict  freedom; 
ectoral  politics,  to  the  extent  that  they  still 
altered,  would  be  increasingly  dominated  by 
xoney,  above  all  corporate  money,  whose  in- 
vests would  trump  the  people's  interests;  the 
ap  between  rich  and  poor  would  likely  in- 
rease;  military  spending  would  crowd  out  so- 
ial  spending;  the  social,  economic,  and  eco- 
ogical  agendas  of  the  country  and  the  earth 
vould  alike  be  increasingly  neglected.  In  a  re- 
publican America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  im- 
aa  nense  concentration  of  power  in  the  executive 
e  vould  be  broken  up;  power  would  be  divided 
igain  among  the  three  branches,  which  would 
-esume  their  responsibility  of  checking  and  bal- 
ancing one  another  as  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides; civil  liberties  would  remain  intact  or  be 
strengthened;  money  would  be  driven  out  of 
politics;  the  will  of  the  electorate  would  be 
leard  again;  and  politics,  and  with  it  the  power 
of  the  people,  would  revive. 

Yet  no  American  decision  alone  can  secure 
peace  in  the  world.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
task  that  many  nations  must  cooperate  in  the 
effort.  If  they  do,  however,  they  will  find  that 
twentieth-century  history  has  presented  them, 
side-by-side  with  all  its  horrors,  an  abundance 
of  materials  to  work  with.  There  are  grounds 
for  optimism  in  the  restricted  but  real  sense 
that  if  the  will  to  turn  away  from  force  and  to- 
ward cooperation  were  to  develop,  there  are 
more  extensive  and  solid  foundations  for  ac- 
complishment than  have  ever  existed  before.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  other  countries  or  al- 
liances would  have  as  much  to  contribute  as 
would  the  United  States.  For  example,  the  Eu- 
ropean Union  may  have  more  to  offer  the 


world  by  way  of  a  model.  Its  newer  experience 
of  federation,  though  as  yet  less  successful  than 
the  American,  was  explicitly  and  successfully 
based  on  a  will  to  overcome  the  danger  of  the 
world  wars  that  disfigured  Europe  in  the  twen- 
tieth century.  Having  chosen  peace  for  itself, 
Europe  is  now  ideally  positioned,  if  it  so  choos- 
es, to  contribute  to  peace  in  the  world. 


A 


DECIDING  TO  EXIST 

decision  to  gradually  dismantle  struc- 
tures of  coercive  power  and  to  create 
I  alongside  them  loosely  coordinated, 
multiform,  flexible  structures  of  cooperative 
power  would  encompass  a  multitude  of  specific 
campaigns,  plans,  treaties,  and  agreements, 
including  ones  for  disarmament,  conventional 
as  well  nuclear;  democratization  and  human 
rights;  help  for  the  poor;  advancement  of  in- 
ternational law;  environmental  protection; 
strengthening  of  the  United  Nations  and  other 
international  bodies;  and  local  and  regional 
peacekeeping  and  peacemaking.  Global  warm- 
ing cannot  be  stopped  by  B-52s  any  more  than 
nuclear  proliferation  can;  only  cooperation  in 
the  form  of  binding  treaties  can  accomplish  ei- 
ther task.  Peace,  as  has  been  noted,  begins 
when  the  hungry  are  fed.  It  is  equally  true  that 
the  hungry  will  be  fed  when  peace  begins. 
Peace,  social  justice,  and  defense  of  the  envi- 
ronment are  a  people's  triad  to  pit  against  the 
imperial  triad  of  war,  economic  exploitation, 
and  environmental  degradation.  Fighters  for 
freedom,  fighters  for  social  justice,  disarmers, 
civil  disobeyers,  democrats,  civil-rights  ac- 
tivists, and  defenders  of  the  environment  are 
legions  in  a  single  multiform  cause,  and  they 

No  AMERICAN  DECISION  ALONE  CAN  SECURE 
PEACE  IN  THE  WORLD.  It  IS  THE  VERY 
ESSENCE  OF  THE  TASK  THAT  MANY  NATIONS 
MUST  COOPERATE  IN  THE  EFFORT 


will  gain  strength  by  knowing  this,  taking  en- 
couragement from  it,  and,  when  appropriate 
and  opportune,  pooling  their  efforts. 

As  examples  of  steps  to  be  taken,  let  us 
briefly  consider  four  measures,  not  because 
they  are  in  any  way  comprehensive  or  even,  in 
every  case,  necessarily  the  most  important 
ones  that  can  be  imagined  but  because  they 
are  timely,  realistic,  and  illustrative  of  the  the- 
matic unity  that  a  concerted  choice  in  favor  of 
a  cooperative  world  would  manifest.  They  are 
a  worldwide  treaty  to  abolish  nuclear  arms  and 
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other  weapons  of  mass  destruction;  the  foun- 
dation of  a  democratic  league  to  support 
democracy  worldwide  as  an  underpinning  of 
peace  and  to  restrain  existing  democracies 
from  betraying  their  principles  in  their  foreign 
policies;  a  program  of  international  interven- 
tion to  ameliorate,  contain,  or  end  local  and 
regional  wars  on  the  basis  of  a  reformed  con- 
ception of  national  sovereignty;  and  a  concert- 
ed effort  to  enforce  a  prohibition  against 
crimes  against  humanity. 

In  Wilson's  day,  the  violence  to  be  avoided 
was  war — above  all,  world  war.  In  our  time,  we 
must  prevent  not  only  war  but  nuclear  annihi- 
lation. The  menace  ot  annihilation — ot  cities, 
of  nations,  of  the  species — arguably  suppressed 
the  menace  ot  world  war,  and  now  we  must 
suppress  the  menace  of  annihilation.  A  deci- 
sion for  nonviolence,  in  our  time,  is  a  decision 
to  exist. 

An  agreement  to  abolish  nuclear  arms  and 
all  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  any  sane  international  system 
in  the  twenty-first  century,  and  the  necessary 
condition  for  the  construction  of  a  cooperative 
world.  Any  other  attempted  settlement  of  the 
issue  ot  weapons  ot  mass  destruction  will  clash 
with  plans  to  halt  or  reverse  proliferation,  with 
other  efforts  to  bring  peace,  with  common 
sense,  and  with  elementary  decency.  No  reli- 
able policy  can  be  founded  upon  the  perma- 
nent institutionalization  ot  a  capacity  and  an 
intention  to  kill  tens  of  millions  ot  innocent 
people.  No  humane  international  order  can  de- 
pend upon  a  threat  to  extinguish  humanity. 

Ihe  menace  of  annihilation  arguably 
suppressed  the  menace  of  world  war, 
and  now  we  must  suppress  the 
menace  of  annihilation 

Abolition  alone  provides  a  sound  basis  for  the 
continued  deepening  and  spread  of  liberal 
democracy,  whose  founding  principles  are  vio- 
lated and  affronted  by  the  maintenance  ot  nu- 
clear terror.  And  a  clear  commitment  to  aboli- 
tion, by  ending  the  nuclear  double  standard, 
alone  can  create  a  basis  for  stopping  nuclear 
proliferation  and  making  effective  the  existing 
bans  on  other  weapons  ot  mass  destruction. 
The  logic  of  abolition  is  the  real  alternative  to 
the  logic  ot  empire. 

Rut,  my  critics  will  ask,  won't  the  abolition 
ol  nuclear  weapons  undo  one  of  the  very 
building  blocks  of  peace  that  1  have  named?  If 
the  ever  present  danger  of  nuclear  annihila- 
tion has  paralyzed  great -power  war,  won't 


great-power  war  spring  to  lite  once  nuclei 
weapons  are  removed  from  the  picture.'  Th 
answer  to  the  question  lies  at  the  very  root  < 
the  nuclear  predicament.  It  is  a  profound  mi 
understanding  ot  the  nuclear  age  to  suppos 
that  its  basic  features  emanate  from  nucle; 
hardware  II  in  do  not  II  ic\  emanate,  ,is  w 
have  seen,  from  the  scientific  knowledge  th, 
underlies  the  hardware.  The  number  ot  ni 
Jen  warheads  in  the  world  can  fall  and  th 
number  ot  fingers  on  the  nuclear  button  ca 
decrease,  even  to  zero,  without  subtracting 
single  digit  from  the  physical  equations  o 
which  the  bomb  is  based. 

The  spread  of  this  knowledge  throughoi 
the  world  guarantees  that  the  war  system  ca 
never  operate  on  a  global  basis  as  it  did  hefort 
The  persistence  of  the  knowledge  and  the  c; 
pacity  to  rebuild  nuclear  arsenals,  or  product 
othei  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  will  si.in 
in  the  way.  Let  us  imagine  that  nuclef 
weapons  have  been  abolished  by  treaty,  an 
that  a  nation  then  violates  it  by  secretly  c 
openly  building  a  nuclear  arsenal  and  threater 
ing  to  use  it  to  bully  the  world.  As  soon  as  th 
threat  has  been  made,  scores  of  other  nation 
all  nuclear  capable,  would  be  free  to  build,  an 
threaten  the  use  of,  their  own  nuclear  arsena 
in  response,  in  effect  deterring  the  violato 
Not  global  hot  war  but  a  reignition  of  cold  w 
would  result  and  reestablish  a  crude  system 
mutual  assured  destruction.  Wider  war  wou 
he  deterred,  just  as  it  is  in  our  world  of  lar 
nuclear  arsenals.  The  important  point,  as  a 
ways  in  matters  of  deterrence,  is  not  that  t 
threatened  nations  would  necessarily  rear 
(though  this  "scenario"  has  a  credibility  th;| 
many  existing  ones  lack)  but  that  any  govern 
ment  would  know  in  advance  that  such  a  r<J 
sponse  was  available,  and  would  have  even 
reason  to  desist  from  its  reckless  scheme  in  thl 
first  place.  The  threat  would  not  constitute  ni 
clear  deterrence  in  the  classic  sense  of  threat 
ening  instant  nuclear  retaliation,  yet  it  woul 
still  be  a  kind  of  deterrence. 

Abolition,  when  seen  in  this  cold  light,  car 
not  mean  a  return  to  the  pre-nuclear  agtl 
whether  one  might  wish  for  such  a  develop 
ment  or  not,  nor  can  it  rule  out  once  and  fc 
all  a  resurgence  of  nuclear  armaments  in  som 
future  dark  age,  whose  coming  no  one  can  pre 
elude.  It  does,  however,  mean  that  a  return  t 
the  global  adapt-or-die  war  system  is  imposs 
ble.  Abolition,  in  view  of  these  circumstance 
which  as  far  as  we  know  are  unchangeabh 
would  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  inch; 
pensable  though  insufficient  recognition  by  th 
human  species  of  the  terrible,  mortal  predic; 
ment  it  has  got  itself  into  and  a  concrete  e> 
pression  ot  its  resolve  to  find  some  re  lie 
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holition  should  not  be  undersold,  hut  it 


uild  not  be  oversold  either.* 
Even  as  the  structures  of  coercive  power  are 
idually  being  retired  from  use,  structures  based 
cooperative  power  must  gradually  be  built  up. 
ie  of  these  could  be  the  foundation  of  a  demo- 
ltic  league,  designed  to  foster  and  build  upon  the 
aceful  proclivities  already  found  in  the  very 
re  of  the  democratic  process.  It  is  true  that  the 
wer  of  democratic  states  to  promote  democra- 
outside  their  own  borders  is,  by  the  very  nature 
democracy,  limited.  States  cannot  create  democ- 
cies;  only  peoples  can, 
rough  their  actions  and 
1R|  msent.  (Of  course,  states 
e  perfectly  capable  of  ere - 
ing  dictatorships.)  Nev- 
theless,  democratic  states 
"fin  assist  one  another  or 
copies  already  seeking  to 
ea|iund  or  preserve  democra- 
/.  Such  assistance  would 
e  strengthened  by  the 
;Bi  jundation  of  an  alliance 
lade  up  of  the  democratic 
ountries  of  the  world. 

The  main  alliances  in 
/hich  the  democracies  now 
re  involved  present  an 
nomalous  picture.  They 
-re  founded  on  every  possi- 
le  principle  but  democra- 
y  itself.  NATO,  for  exam- 
ple, is  an  alliance  made  up 
:ntirely  of  democracies,  but 
1  ts  purpose  is  strictly  military.  The  central  oblig- 
1  ition  of  the  treaty — to  come  to  the  defense  of  any 
Ttiember  who  is  attacked — depends  in  no  way  on 
the  character  of  the  regimes  involved.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  advance  into 
the  center  of  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  prompted  the  alliance's  creation,  the 
need  even  for  this  pledge  of  mutual  assistance  is 
unclear.  The  only  war  in  NATO's  history — the 
campaign  to  drive  Serbian  forces  out  of  Koso- 


vo— did  not  involve  an  attack  on  a  member. 

The  European  Union  is  another  alliance  made 
up  of  democracies.  Founded  originally  to  fore- 
close a  military  danger — recunence  of  war  among 
the  nations  of  Europe — it  evolved  over  the  decades 
into  an  organization  in  which  economic  concerns 
predominate.  Only  recently  has  the  Union  been 
asking  itself  what  political  and  military  functions 
it  might  also  assume.  Moreover,  it  is  so  far  re- 
stricted to  geographically  contiguous  nations. 

The  qualifications  for  joining  the  democratic 
league  would  be  observance  of  standards  of  dem- 
ocratic governance  and  hu- 
man rights.  No  state  that 
failed  to  meet  the  standards 
could  join;  any  state  that 
departed  from  them  would 
be  subjected  to  sanctions  or 
expulsion.  These  require- 
ments would  give  expres- 
sion to  the  strong  interest 
that  every  democratic  coun- 
try has  in  the  preservation 
of  democracy  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  The  democratic 
character  of  all  the  states 
involved  would  also  make 
supranational  institutions 
among  them  far  easier  to  es- 
tablish than  they  are  at  the 
United  Nations,  where  dic- 
tatorships have  equal  voice 
with  democracies  in  votes 
on  human  rights.  Juridical 
and  legislative  institutions  of 
restricted  scope  could  be  added  to  executive  ones. 
The  European  Convention  on  Human  Rights, 
establishing  the  European  Court  of  Human  Rights, 
already  gives  that  court  jurisdiction  over  human- 
rights  violations  within  member  states.  The  Eu- 
ropean parliament,  whose  members  are  directly 
elected,  gives  limited  expression  to  an  all-Euro- 
pean public  opinion. 

The  simplest  and  most  obvious  direct  contri- 
bution that  such  a  league  could  make  to 


My  critics  may  also  wonder  whether  such  "weaponless 
deterrence"  is  an  improvement,  either  militarily  or  moral- 
ly, over  the  present  system  of  armed  deterrence.  The  sim- 
ple answer  is  that  in  a  world  in  which  nuclear  know-how 
is  inexpungible ,  the  step  of  physically  eliminating  nuclear 
weapons  would  create  a  threshold  that  would  he  difficult 
to  recross  in  the  other  direction — just  as  today  the  thresh- 
old between  conventional  and  nuclear  war  is  difficult  to 
cross.  Even  after  such  abolition,  a  critical  decision  would 
remain  to  be  made:  whether  or  not  to  continue  to  rely  as 
a  matter  of  policy  on  nuclear  rearmament  in  the  event 
that  the  abolition  treaty  is  violated.  The  nuts  and  bolts  of 
any  abolition  agreement  would  be  highly  detailed  arrange- 
ments suppressing  certain  technologies — all,  of  course, 
inspected  to  the  hilt.  The  agreement  would  specify  exactly 
which  nuclear-bomb  materials  are  permitted,  in  what 


quantities,  and  where.  There  assuredly  would  be  an  en- 
forcement  provision  in  the  treaiy,  specifying  what  it  is  that 
the  menaced  nations  of  the  world  arc  entitled  or  obliged  to 
do  in  the  event  of  the  treaty's  violation.  If  nuclear  rear- 
mament is  specified  as  a  response,  and  technical  arrange- 
ments suitable  for  it  are  provided,  then,  to  an  extent,  the 
world  would  still  be  relying  on  nuclear  terror  to  counter 
nuclear  terror.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  nuclear  arms  are 
banned  absolutely  by  the  treaty,  and  nuclear  reamtament 
is  forbidden  even  in  the  fate  of  the  treaty's  violation, 
whose  remedy  is  sought  by  other  means,  then  the  world 
would  formally  and  finally  have  renounced  all  depen- 
dence on  nuclear  terror  for  its  safety.  This  is  not  the 
place,  however,  even  to  attempt  to  summarize  the  cases 
for  and  against  the  abolition  of  nuclear  weapons,  which  f 
have  discussed  at  great  length  elsewhere . 
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international  peace  would  he  a  pledge  to  resolve 
all  disputes  amoiiK  its  members  without  recourse 
to  war,  thus  formalizing  the  historically  demon- 
strated inclination  of  democracies  to  remain  at 
peace  among  themselves.  A  vow  hy  democratic 
Finland  not  to  attack  democratic  India  and  vice 
versa  would  perhaps  not  be  the  end  of  history, 
and  would  do  little  to  stop  the  wars  that  tear  apart 
the  ( 'ongo,  yet  the  creation  of  a  large  body  of  na- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  earth  that  both  formally  and 
actually  had  renounced  war  in  their  mutual  rela- 
tions would  provide  a  powerful  example,  and  over 
time  perhaps  a  direction  tor  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Natural  corollaries  would  be  a  commitment  hy 
the  league  to  support  the  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons,  to  steadily  reduce  the  sale  of  conven- 
tional arms  to  other  countries,  and  to  devote  its 
resources  to  restraining  or  ending  local  or  re- 
gional wars  wherever  it  realistically  could.  Far 
more  important  and  difficult,  however,  would 
be  a  commitment  to  check  the  aggressive  ten- 
dencies that  have  constituted  the  brutal,  ex- 
ploitative side  of  many  democracies'  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  most  serious  and  last- 
ing contribution  of  a  dem- 
ocratic league  would  be  to 
lay  to  rest  the  Western  im- 
perial tradition,  choosing 
democracy  once  and  for  all. 
In  order  to  he  worthy  of  the 
name,  a  democratic  league- 
must  he  an  anti-imperial 
league.  Member  nations 
would  jointly  resolve  not 
to  create  or  support  repres- 
sive regimes,  not  to  use 
armed  force  merely  to  ad- 
vance commercial  or  other 
national  interests,  and  in 
general  to  address  interna- 
tional problems  on  a  co- 
operative basis.  The  Amer- 
ican people's  choice  of  re- 
public over  empire  would 
be  necessary.  If  nuclear 
abolition  by  international  agreement  is  the  true 
alternative  to  empire,  which  is  based  on  coercive 
power,  then  a  gradual  globalization  of  demo- 
cratic procedure,  which  is  based  on  cooperative 
power,  is  the  procedural  alternative. 


I )  E LAM  I  NAT I NG  SOVEREIGNTY 

he  spread  of  democracy,  in  turn,  neces- 
sitates a  revision  of  international  law  to 
accommodate  political  arrangements  of 
limited  or  mixed  sov  ereignty.  In  parts  of  the  world 
in  which  peoples  are  intermixed  in  a  single  ter- 


ritory, the  longing  tor  democracy  can  bring  blood] 
shed,  as  the  world  has  seen  in  the  former  Yi 
goslavia,  parts  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  tr 
Middle  hast,  and  Ireland,  among  other  places. 

Sovereignty,  the  conceptual  crystallization  (i 
the  all-or-nothing  trap  that  doomed  Wilsonisri 
is  a  bundle  of  powers  forced  together  under  tr 
pressure  of  military  necessity  or  ambition.  That 
why,  in  recent  popular  incarnations  of  sove  c 
eignty,  only  a  single  formula  has  been  accepted-) 
th.it  the  people,  their  territory,  and  the  state  ha\  J 
to  he  congruent  and  exclude  all  overlaps:  a  mixcj 
national  population,  div  ided  sovereignty  right  : 
and  divided  authorities.  Certainly,  division  was  oJ  ■ 
of  the  question  as  long  as  the  global  adapt -or-d 
war  machine  subjected  nations  to  its  crushir 
pressure.  Now  that  this  machine  has  been  par;; 
lyzed  and  the  pressure  lifted  we  can  open  the  que  ' 
tion  again.  In  fact  there  are  already  signs  of  chang 
In  regions  where  o  ierc  ive  p<  nver,  si  ivereign  and  it  tat 
divisible,  has  yielded,  structures  ol  cooperativ 
power,  limited  and  divisible,  have  flourished.  Tl 
most  striking  example  is  again  the  Europea  ;}» 
Union.  Let  us  recall  th  r 
sovereignty  was  first  asset  i 
ed  m  burope  by  absoluti 
kings  as  a  scythe  to  ci 
clown  the  tangled  thicke  <. 
of  medieval  political  inst 
unions,  with  their  dens  L 
i  werlapping  webs  of  eccles  m 
astical  as  well  as  seculi  ^ 
rights,  privileges,  and  dutit 
Although  sovereignty 
now  defended  as  the  gua  ^ 
antor  of  the  plurality  < 
states,  originally  it  was  d 
versity's  enemy.  It  was  \\ 
instrument  i >l  a  radical  sin 
pUfication  of  politics,  rMr 
clucing  the  array  of  politicm- 
actors  to  subjects  on  the  or» 
side  and  a  sovereign  on  tHn 
other.  The  development  A 
the  European  Union,  hovj 
ever,  shows  that  democratic 
ic  states  at  peace  with  one  another  are  now  frtj  •- 
to  create  a  rich  variety  of  hybrid  arrangement  L 
most  of  them  unimaginable  under  t  he  terms  of  th 
choice  between  a  Wilsonian  global  constitutio; 
and  the  old  war  system.  The  Union's  economij  - 
and  political  institutions,  which  inch  forward  ye;;1 
by  year,  are  already  characterized  by  a  complexi  - 
ty not  far  from  the  medieval. 

Formulas  tor  shared  or  limited  sovereignty  ai 
also  a  necessary  part  of  any  solution,  other  tha 
ethnic  cleansing  or  genocide,  to  most  postimpe 
rial  wars  of  ethnic  national  self-determination,  i 
so  many  of  which  the  requirement  of  one  state  fc 
one  people  on  one  territory  has  proved  to  be  1 
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pe  for  nightmare  without  end.  For  delami- 
ing  sovereignty  entails  delaminating  self- 
ermination,  at  least  as  it  has  been  conceived 
litionally.  Self-determination,  one  might  say, 
st  yield  to  self-determinations  and  selves- 
ermination — that  is,  to  permission  for  more 
m  one  nation  to  find  expression  within  the 
der  of  a  single  state  and  to  permission  for  in- 
iduals  and  groups  to  claim  multiple  identi- 
S — for  example,  Kurdish  and  Turkish. 
One  example  that  offers  particular  promise  is 
on-again,  off-again  Good  Friday  Agreement 
1998  in  Northern  Ireland.  In  the  European 
lion,  the  absence  of  conflict  made  structures 
divided  power  possible;  in  Ireland,  divided 
uctures  of  power  are  being  used  to  bring  an  end 
a  conflict — a  more  difficult  challenge.  The 
rties  to  the  Good  Friday  Agreement  did  not  set 
t  to  dismantle  sovereignty,  yet  that  is  what 
e  agreement  does.  We  will  look  in  vain  in  this 
reement  for  power  that  can  be  called  sovereign, 
he  people  of  Northern  Ireland  remain  citizens 
i  the  United  Kingdom,  yet  they  have  been 
anted  a  constitutional  right  that  the  citizens  of 
w,  if  any,  other  nation-states  enjoy:  the  right 
>  remove  themselves  and  their  land  and  goods 
)  another  country,  the  Irish  Republic — in  short, 
if  )  secede  upon  a  majority  vote.  (It  is  a  right  that 
te  Muslims  of  Kashmir,  the  Tamils  of  Sri  Lan- 
a,  and  the  Tibetans  in  China,  to  give  three  of 
aany  possible  examples,  would  dearly  love  to 
cquire.)  They  have  a  clear  right  to  remain 
e>  iritish  but  no  obligation  to  do  so.  Such  a  right 
!  >  perhaps  the  most  elementary  collective  right 
people  can  possess,  the  right  to  self-determi- 

0  lation.  And  yet  in  Northern  Ireland  this  right, 
vhich  is  in  truth  a  power,  is  obviously  conditional 

1  ind  limited.  It  was  created  by  decisions  in  the 
Jnited  Kingdom  and  can  be  suspended  by  the 
Jnited  Kingdom,  which  can  restore  direct  rule 
)ver  Northern  Ireland.  The  Irish  Republic  ex- 
plicitly renounced  its  demand  for  sovereignty 
over  Northern  Ireland,  yet  thereby  gained, 
through  the  newly  created  North/South  Minis- 
terial Council,  on  which  officials  of  both  pans  of 
the  Irish  island  sit,  more  actual  influence  over  the 
north  than  it  had  ever  had  bef<  ire.  These  arrange- 
ments have  left  behind  traditional  notions  of 
sovereignty,  allowing  for  all  kinds  of  incremen- 
tal, mixed  institutions  and  arrangements  that 
are  more  various  and  more  nuanced  than  the 
bare  choice  between  union  with  Great  Britain 
and  union  with  the  Irish  Republic. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  United  Kingdom  was 
entering  into  this  agreement,  it  was  devolving 
new  powers  on  Scotland  and  Wales,  in  its  most 
radical  constitutional  reform  of  the  twentieth 
century.  When  we  consider  that  both  innova- 
tions were  occurring  within  the  context  of  the 
steadily  evolving  constitutional  arrangement,  i  ii 


the  European  Union,  we  arrive  at  a  picture  of 
fundamental  political  transformation  of  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  and  we  begin  to  grasp  that  na- 
tional sovereignty  is  giving  way  to  new  forms  in 
the  very  Europe  in  which  that  concept  was  born. 


ENFORCEMENT 

Tn  a  program  whose  overall  object  is  to  wean 
politics  from  its  reliance  on  force,  the  ques- 
tion of  enforcement  is  obviously  vexatious. 
It's  clear,  however,  that  if  the  international  com- 
munity should  ever  embark  on  such  a  program,  en- 
forcement would  be  a  necessary  element.  The 
question  is  what  its  scope,  provenance,  limita- 
tions, and  legitimation  should  be.  At  one  extreme 
is  the  American  hegemonic  plan,  which  is  almost 
all  enforcement,  including  the  unilatetal  right  of 
a  single  power  to  attack  and  overthrow  other  gov- 
ernments at  will.  At  the  other  extreme  is  no  en- 
forcement, a  Gandhian  global  politics.  Some- 
where in  between  is  a  vision  of  an  international 
community  that  fundamentally  relies  on  consent 
and  the  cooperative  power  it  creates  but  never- 
theless reserves  the  right  to  use  force  in  certain  lim- 
ited, well-defined  circumstances  sanctioned  by 
defined,  widely  accepted  procedures.  A  global 


JLHE  requirement  of  one  state 

FOR  ONE  PEOPLE  ON  ONE  TERRITORY 
HAS  PROVED  TO  BE  A  RECIPE  FOR 
NIGHTMARE  WITHOUT  END 


nuclear-abolition  agreement,  for  example,  would 
require  enforcement  in  the  event  of  a  violation. 
Ideally,  force  would  play  the  restricted  policing  role 
that  it  does  in  a  democratic  state.  I  say  "ideally," 
because  if  an  international  police  force  is  to  he  le- 
gitimate there  must  exist  an  international  order 
whose  legitimacy  is  generally  recognized,  and  this 
is  just  the  thing  that  is  hugely  missing  in  the  world 
today.  Its  gradual  strengthening — again,  hy  in- 
crements, not  in  any  single  leap — would  he  both 
cause  and  consequence  of  a  cooperative  program. 

The  advantage  of  out  circumstances  over  Wil- 
m  m's  are  again  evi'  lenl.  Bet  ause  ol  the  war  system's 
demise,  there  is  no  requirement  to  establish  an 
overwhelming  international  military  force  that 
could  impose  its  will  on  all  miscreants.  For  cx- 
(  client  reasons,  1 1  us  idea  no  It  mger  even  <  n  isscs 
most  people's  minds.  To  the  extent  that  any  plan 
remotely  like  it  is  current,  it  is  the  dream  i  >l  hege- 
mony that  tempts  American  policymakers.  We  are 
free  in  the  area  ol  enforcement,  as  well,  to  pn  >i  eed 
incrementally.  To  whatever  extern  the  interna- 
tional community  decides  to  exist — and  no 
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more — it  can  seek  to  enforce  a  few  selected  in- 
ternationally agreed  upon  principles.  Such  an  ap- 
proach, it  is  true,  would  not  end  war  at  one  stroke, 
< is  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations 
were  supposed  to  do,  but  it  would  close  the  de- 
moralizing gap  between  grandiose  rhetoric  and 
trifling  deeds — that  perennial  consequence  of  the 
bad  faith  of  good  intentions  that  was  the  curse  of 
attempts  at  international  peacemaking  in  the 
twentieth  century.  It  is  in  this  context  that  a  cam- 
paign against  international  terrorism  would  find 
its  place.  As  this  terrorism  is  global  in  character, 
it  is  fitting  that  the  response  should  be  global.  A 
global  response  requires  cooperation,  guided  by 
principles  such  as  those  recently  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  tor  this  purpose.  Historically,  the 
greatesi  sua  esses  in  reducing  tern  insm  have  been 
accomplished  by  a  combination  of  police  action 
and  political  attention  to  underlying  causes.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  global  version  of  such 
a  program  would  he  different.  It  is  as  difficult  to 
imagine  that  the  United  States,  acting  alone  or  to- 
gether with  just  a  few  nations,  will  be  any  more 
able  to  coerce  or  overthrow  every  regime  that 
"supports"  terrorism  than  it  will  be  able  to  do 
likewise  with  every  proliferator  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  The  cooperation  of  govern- 
ments, not  their  antagonism,  is  the  essential  in- 
gredient in  opposing  either  action. 

The  immediate  further  need  is  for  a  principle 
that  defines  the  purpose  and  scope  of  enforce- 
ment actions  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  interna- 
tional community.  One  such  principle  has  al- 
ready been  identified,  though  without  being  much 
enforced:  the  obligation  to  prevent  and  punish 
crimes  against  humanity.  The  concept  of  crimes 
against  humanity  gained  currency  at  the  Nurem- 
berg trials,  in  which  the  victors  of  the  Second 
World  War  held  Nazi  leaders  accountable  tor  the 
atrocities  of  their  regime.  Recently,  it  has  been  ap- 
plied again  in  legal  proceedings  in  special  inter- 
nal >nal  tribunals  against  the  former  president  of 
Yugoslavia,  Slobodan  Milosevic,  and  against  the 
perpetrators  of  the  Tutsi  genocide  in  Rwanda. 
The  newly  constituted  International  Criminal 
Court,  making  use  of  the  language  of  the  Nurem- 
berg Charter,  has  defined  crimes  against  human- 
ity as  acts,  including  murder,  torture,  rape,  forced 
disappearance,  and  persecution,  when  commit- 
ted "as  part  of  a  widespread  or  systematic  attack 
directed  against  any  civilian  population,  with 
knowledge  of  the  attack."  The  key  distinction 
therefore  is  between  abuses  of  individuals,  which 
are  not  crimes  against  humanity  per  se,  and  abus- 
es that  occur  as  part  of  an  assault  against  a  defined 
group,  whether  ethnic,  religious,  racial,  or  na- 
tional. The  most  important  of  the  crimes  against 
humanity  historically  is  genocide — specifically 
outlawed  by  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Cenocide  of 


1948 — which  may  be  roughly  defined  as  an  assat 
upon  the  lite  of  one  of  the  earth's  peoples. 

Why  groups,  however.'  Why  should  the  inttf 
national  community  concern  itself  especially  wi 
collectivities  rather  than  individuals?  An  obviol 
pragmatic  reason  is  that  it  the  international  cot 
munity  accepted  responsibility  for  enforcing  i 
dividual  human  rights,  n  would  have  to  constitiJ 
itself  as  a  world  state.  The  justifications  for  cq 
lective  international  intervention  would  be  u» 
limited,  since  there  is  no  country  on  earth 
which  some  human-rights  abuses  do  not  occur] 

Laws  mandating  international  action  to  s 
aside  sovereignty  in  the  name  of  stopping  crim 
against  humanity  would  revise  this  understands 
without  throwing  it  out.  The  state  would  still ) 
recognized  as  the  prime  international  actor,  bud 
would  no  longer  necessarily  be  recognized  in  evej 
case  as  the  nation's  legitimate  representative.  Ti 
international  community  (but  not  any  single  poi 
er)  would  assert  a  sharply  limited  and  exceptiof 
al  right  to  judge  the  fitness  of  a  state  to  represej 
its  people.  Such  a  recognition  would  form  a  nd 
ural  complement  to  the  revisions  of  sovereign! 
needed  to  settle  the  wars  of  national  se\ 
determination.  When  Slobodan  Milosevic  sougl 
to  forestall  intervention  against  his  genocid 
campaign  in  Kosovo,  he  invoked  sovereignty.  1 
response,  the  international  community  could  oJ 
ly  argue  circuitously  that  his  crimes  within  H 
own  borders  were  a  "threat  to  peace."  A  simpl 
and  stronger  answer  would  have  been,  "In  wh 
sense  can  you  call  yourself  the  sovereign  repr 
sentative  of  a  people  that  you  are  seeking  to  d 
stroy?  Your  genocide  nullifies  your  sovereignty 

Stopping  crimes  against  humanity  would  be 
new  vocation  for  the  international  communitJ 
which  has  generally  looked  the  other  way  wha 
such  crimes  have  occurred.  Not  until  very  rl 
cently  has  the  concept  of  collective  rights  macj 
headway.  Consistently  enforcing  the  prohibitic| 
of  genocide,  based  on  the  conviction  that  till 
international  community  can  no  more  tolerate  trl 
murder  of  one  of  its  peoples  than  national  cor| 
munities  can  tolerate  the  murder  of  a  persoi 
would  be  a  sheet  anchor  for  the  collective  righj 
of  peoples. 

A  commitment  to  stop  crimes  against  humaii 
ity  is  a  natural  corollary  to  a  program  that  di\ 
mands  nuclear  abolition,  fosters  democracy,  aril 
delaminates  sovereignty.  The  required  shift  i'l 
principle  would  look  beyond  states  to  peoples,  I 
whom  the  roots  of  political  legitimacy  would  I 
acknowledged.  The  principle  would  also  apply  t 
the  nuclear  threat,  whereby  not  only  every  peopil 
but  the  human  species  as  a  whole  have  been  place! 
at  risk  of  extinction.  The  doctrine  of  deterrena 
which  "assures"  the  safety  of  one  people  from  nil 
clear  attack  at  the  hands  of  another  by  menacinj 
both  with  annihilation,  is,  to  describe  it  withoi 
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srbole,  a  policy  of  retaliatory  genocide.  It  was 
destination  to  which  the  great  powers,  once 
'  had  failed  to  agree  on  the  abolition  of  nuclear 
pons  in  1945,  were  to  a  certain  extent  help- 
ly  driven  by  the  logic  of  the  war  system  in 
.ch  they  were  entangled.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
scapable  that  carrying  out  genocide  in  the 
int  of  nuclear  attack  is  the  heart  of  the  policy, 
e  of  the  deepest  and  most  important  conse- 
nces  of  a  prohibition  of  genocide  would  be 
eventual  prohibition  of  nuclear  deterrence. 

ine  decades  after  the  guns  of  August, 
the  world  has  to  decide  whether  to  con- 
tinue on  the  path  of  catastrophic  vio- 
ice  charted  in  the  twentieth  century  and  now 
umed  in  the  twenty-first  or  whether  to  reverse 
urse  and  embark  on  a  new,  cooperative  politi- 
.  path.  It  is  a  decision  composed  of  innumerable 
taller  decisions.  Some  are  already  clear;  others 
11  present  themselves  along  the  way.  The  steps 
t  outlined,  ambitious  enough  in  themselves, 
e  a  few  of  the  most  obvious,  and  I  have  men- 
|  jned  them  because  they  represent  an  attempt  to 
spond  to  the  perils  and  dangers  of  this  era  by 
aiding  on  foundations  that  are  in  existence.  For 
jclear  arms  and  the  other  weapons  of  mass  de- 
ruction  have  already  brought  about  the  bank- 
iptcy  of  violence.  And  political  events  both 
ltlirthshaking  and  minute  have  revealed  the  exis- 
:nce  of  a  force  that  has  the 
otential  to  overmatch  vi- 
lence  throughout  the  po- 
ic  tical  realm.  It  is  the  coop- 
rative  power  of  nonviolent 
ction.  It  is  new,  yet  it  has 
oots  that  go  deep  into  his- 
ory  and  is  now  tightly  wo- 
rel'en  into  the  life  of  the 
i  vorld.  It  has  appeared  in 
political  affairs  large  and 
•mall,  from  nonviolent  rev- 
olution in  Eastern  Europe 
:o  the  procedures  of  liberal 
i  democracy  to  global  treaties 
uch  as  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty.  It  has 
already  altered  basic  reali- 
ties that  everyone  must 
work  with  in  politics — 
including  the  very  nature 
of  force  and  political  power. 
It  can  be  our  bulwark  and 
shield  in  the  century  ahead  against  the  still  un- 
mastered  perils  of  unlimited  potential  violence. 

For  in  our  age  of  deep  and  sustained  democrat- 
ic revolution,  the  power  that  governments  in- 
spire through  fear  remains  under  constant  chal- 
lenge by  the  power  that  flows  from  the  freedom  of 
people  to  act  on  behalf  of  their  interests  and  be- 


liefs. Whether  one  calls  it  cooperative  power  or 
something  else,  it  is  this  that  with  the  steady 
widening  and  deepening  of  the  democratic  spir- 
it, has,  over  and  over,  bent  the  great  powers  to  its 
will.  Its  point  of  origin  is  the  heart  and  mind  of 
each  ordinary  person.  It  can  flare  up  suddenly  and 
mightily  but  gutter  out  with  equal  speed,  unless  it 
is  channeled  and  controlled  by  acts  of  restraint.  It 
grows  out  of  social  work  as  well  as  political  activity. 
In  the  absence  of  popular  participation,  it  simply 
disappears.  Its  chief  instrument  is  direct  action, 
both  noncooperative  and  constructive,  but  it  is 
also  the  wellspring  of  the  people's  will  in  demo- 
cratic nations.  It  is  not  an  all-purpose  "means" 
with  which  any  "end"  can  be  pursued.  It  cannot 
be  "projected,"  for  its  strength  declines  in  pro- 
portion to  its  distance  from  its  source.  It  is  a  local 
plant,  rooted  in  home  soil.  It  is  therefore  mighty 
on  the  defensive,  feeble  on  the  offensive,  and  tox- 
ic to  territorial  empires,  all  of  which,  in  our  time, 
have  died.  It  stands  in  the  way  of  any  future  im- 
perial scheme,  American  or  other.  Its  watchwords 
are  justice  and  freedom.  Yet  it  is  not  just  an  ide- 
al but  a  real  force  in  the  world.  In  revolution  it  is 
decisive.  Allied  with  violence,  it  may  accomplish 
immense  things  but  then  overthrow  itself.  Tem- 
pered by  restraint  it  can  burn  indefinitely,  like  a 
lamp  whose  wick  is  trimmed,  with  a  steady  flame. 
Under  the  name  of  "the  will  of  the  people"  it  has 
dissolved  the  foundations  first  of  monarchy  and 
aristocracy  and  then  of  to- 
talitarianism; as  "opinion,"  it 
has  stood  in  judgment  over 
democratically  elected  gov- 
ernments; as  "rebellious 
hearts  and  minds,"  it  has 
broken  the  strength  of  great 
powers  engaged  in  a  super- 
annuated imperialism;  as 
"love  of  country,"  it  has  fu- 
eled the  universally  suc- 
cessful movement  for  self- 
determination;  gone  awry, 
it  has  fueled  ethnic  and  na- 
tional war  and  totalitarian 
rule,  which  soon  suffocate 
it,  though  only  temporari- 
ly. It  now  must  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  choice  be- 
tween survival  and  annihi- 
lation. It  is  powerful  because 
it  sets  people  in  motion  and 
fixes  before  their  eyes  what 
they  are  ready  to  live  and  die  for.  It  is  dangerous 
for  the  same  reason.  Whether  combined  with  vi- 
olence, as  in  people's  war,  sustained  by  a  consti- 
tution, as  in  democracy,  or  standing  alone,  as  in 
living  in  truth,  it  can  become  the  final  arbiter  of 
the  public  affairs  of  our  time  and  the  political 
bedrock  of  an  unconquerable  world.  ■ 
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A  HOUSE  UNDIVIDED 

Andrea  Palladio  and  the  science  of  happiness 
By  Dave  Hickey 


NDREA  Palladio's  Villa  Poiana  still 
stands  amid  cultivated  fields  on  the 
flat  lowland  plain  south  of  Vicen- 
za,  just  beyond  the  hamlet  of  Poiana 
Maggiote.  It  is  visible  from  the  road: 
a  chalk- white  shoebox  of  plastered  brick  with  an 
unadorned,  gabled  facade  that  pushes  slightly  for- 
ward from  the  rest  of  the  house.  The  facade  hints 
at  being  a  temple  front,  but 
the  base  of  its  triangular 
pediment  is  interrupted  to 
accommodate  a  radically 
stylized,  tripartite  Palladi- 
an  door:  a  tall  central  arch- 
way flanked  by  two  thin  rec- 
tangular portals.  A  plaster 
fascia  surrounds  the  three 
openings,  and  over  the  cen- 
tral entryway  the  fascia  is 
incised  with  a  halo  of  blind 
oculi — a  shallow  arched  re- 
cess that  is  itself  incised  by 
five  circular  recesses.  At  the 
top  of  a  shallow  flight  of 
stairs,  the  door,  crowned  by 
this  halo,  affords  formal  access  to  the  villa's  log- 
gia. Two  rectangular  windows  flanking  the  en- 
tryway open  onto  the  loggia  as  well. 

The  effect  is  eccentrically  handsome  and  sweet- 
ly austere,  but  for  a  modern  visitor,  approaching 
the  villa  on  foot,  the  experience  of  confronting 
its  white  austerity  in  an  agricultural  landscape 
dotted  with  curvaceous,  candy-colored  contem- 


porary farm  equipment  is  decidedly  uncanny, 
spookier  than  it  is  awe  inspiring.  The  building 
stands  there  amid  the  colorful,  outsized  functional 
toys  of  the  present  like  the  ghost  of  a  modest  and 
elegant  past,  or  the  promise  of  a  gentler  future. 
In  either  case,  there  is  virtually  no  connection  be- 
tween the  accoutrements  of  contemporary  agri- 
culture and  Palladio's  building.  Even  the  invita- 
tion to  read  prescient 
modernity  into  the  simpli- 
fied design  of  Poiana's  fa- 
cade is  quickly  forestalled 
by  three  life-sized  statues  of 
female  muses  (drama,  music, 
and  sculpture)  that  adorn 
the  top  ot  the  pediment. 
Two  more  statues,  these  rep- 
resenting Hercules  and  Nep- 
tune, stand  on  the  stair  abut- 
ments guarding  the  entryway. 

Many  years  ago,  climb- 
ing the  stairway  between 
Hercules  and  Neptune  for 
the  first  time,  I  remember 
wondering  how  I  could  pos- 
sibly reconcile  my  intense  awareness  of  the  vil- 
la's cultural  remoteness  with  my  physical  cer- 
tainty that  there  was  nothing  ill  designed  about 
Palladio's  building.  The  villa's  shapes  and  forms 
seemed  so  physically  impeccable  and  deftly 
arranged  that  no  ameliorative  adjustment  was 
imaginable,  and,  intrigued  by  this  impression,  I 
walked  back  out  into  the  courtyard  and  stood 
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there  staring  at  the  facade  until  I  could  see  what 
1  had  been  looking  at. 

What  I  >a\v,  finally,  were  those  five  lite-sized 
statues,  the  very  elements  that  to  my  modern  eyes 
had  at  first  seemed  the  most  extrinsic.  Seen  from 
the  front,  the  three  ethereal  muses  above  and  the 
two  avatars  of  earthly  power  below  chart  the  cir- 
cumference ot  a  "designer's  circle"  that  embraces 


the  heart  ot  the  house  and  gives  it  human  scale. 
The  lower  perimeter  ot  this  imaginary  circle  rests 
on  the  top  ot  the  stairw  ay,  and  the  five  shadowed 
openings  in  the  building's  loggia  define  an  inter- 
secting semicircle  whose  diameter  rests  on  the 
same  stair  line.  The  halo  of  blind  oculi  crowning 
the  entryway  defines  a  smaller  circle  that  centers 
the  whi  ile  > .  impi  isitii  in.  These  elements,  harmo- 
nized in  real  space,  constitute  the  armature  ot  Pal- 
ladio's  symmetrical,  physical  music:  one  design, 
three  circles,  five  lite-sized  gods  of  grace  and  pow- 
er, five  generous  portals  tot  their  mortal  counter- 
parts, and  five  blind  eyes  to  gaze  with  calm  disin- 
terest on  the  world  beyond  their  brave  redoubt. 

To  hear  the  music  more  clearly,  one  need 
only  climb  the  steps,  cross  the  villa's  shadowy- 
loggia,  and  step  into  its  grand  sala.  One  does  this 
as  through  a  designer's  looking  glass,  for  it  the  vil- 
la's exterior  is  all  rigor  gladdened  by  ebullience, 
the  interior  is  all  ebullience  harmonized  by  for- 
mal discipline.  The  sala  is  exactly  the  size  you 
want  it  to  be,  about  the  size  ot  a  generous  SoHo 
loft,  with  a  frescoed  ceiling.  Its  white  walls  are 
washed  with  complex  patterns  of  light  from  a 
large  rear  window  whose  design  mimics  that  of  the 
front  facade  but  with  clear  oculi.  (These  win- 
dows, of  course,  look  out  across  ancestral  lands, 
not  at  the  world  beyond.)  The  rooms  oft  the  sala 
are  more  personal  and  extravagant.  Their  walls  are 
si  ilidly  frescoed  with  trompe  l'oeil  architecture,  de- 
signed by  Palladio,  that  frames  a  profusion 
>  >f  painted  narratives  and  landscapes.  In  the  grand- 
est room,  the  Sala  degli  Imperatori,  no  less, 


Anselmo  C  .'anera  has  painted  a  series  of  intricai 
but  bloodless  Roman  equestrian  battle  scene 
These  paintings  alternate  with  trompe  l'oeil  nicl 
es  that  enclose  painted  statues  of  Rome's  soldi 
emperors.  Ott  this  sala,  a  more  intimate  camel 
no  has  been  frescoed  by  Bernardino  India  into 
fantasyland  ot  monkeys,  parrots,  nymphs,  satyi 
and  lascivious  cherubs. 

It  is  all,  quite  literally,  something  tob 
hold.  More  than  a  halt-century  after  tl 
Villa  Pi  liana  was  a  impleted,  its  a  iuri  K  at 
thetic  was  succinctly  appropriated  by  P; 
ladio's  greatest  follower,  Inigo  Jones, 
characterize  his  own  Banquet  House 
Whitehall  Palace:  "Outwardly  every  wy 
man  carrieth  a  graviti  in  Publicke  places 
Jones  w  rote,  "yet  inwardly  hath  his  ima 
ina<  \  set  on  fire,  andsumtimes  licentc  ious 
flying  out,  as  nature  hirself  doeth  oft< 
times  stravagantly."  The  interesting  thii 
about  Jones's  apercw  is  that  while  it  pe 
fectly  captures  Palladio's  idea  that  a  buil 
ing  might  be  emblematic  of  our  inner  ai 
outer  selv  es,  it  dev  astates  his  delicate  ton; 
ity.  As  a  child  of  the  baroque,  Jones  i 
stinctively  (and  correctly  by  modern  sta 
dards)  presses  Palladio's  theatrical,  harmor 
balance  of  the  inner  and  outer  self  into  a  Maniche; 
drama  in  which  the  inner  and  <  niter  self  oppose  eacH 
other.  Palladio  was  never  so  bloody-minded 
pretentious.  His  "stravagance"  was  never  that  e 
travagant  nor  In-  licentiousness  ever  that  lust 
He  built  civilized  structures  to  be  sited  on  cull 
vated  land,  and  the  secret  of  their  elegant  theat 
has  always  been  their  blessed  absence  of  dram 

T  IS  all  the  more  appropriat 
then,  that  the  legendary  prov 
nance  of  the  Villa  Poiana  shou 
be  as  replete  with  comic  theater 
it  is  bereft  of  stark  dramatics.  A 
acting  to  Witold  Ryhczynski,  in  his  recei 
hook,  The  Perfect  House:  A  Journey  with  the  R\ 
naissance  Master  Andrea  Palladio,  the  story  go 
like  this:  In  the  year  1534,  in  the  small  city 
Vicenza  on  the  Venetian  terra  firma,  a  twent 
six-year-old  stone  carver  from  Padua  marries 
carpenter's  daughter.  The  groom,  one  Andrea  | 
Pietro,  a  member  of  the  mason's  guild,  is  en 
ployed  locally  at  the  Pedemuro  workshop  und 
the  tutelage  of  its  capomaestro ,  Giovanni  Pc 
lezza.  The  bride,  Allegradonna,  works  in  tl 
service  of  Lady  Angela  Poiana,  a  Vicentine  n 
hlewoman  who  kindly  prov  ides  her  maidservai 
with  a  dowry  (valued  at  twenty-eight  ducat 
consisting  of  a  bed,  a  pair  ot  sheets,  three  ne 
shirts,  three  used  shirts,  handkerchiefs,  assort* 
clothing  and  lengths  of  cloth.  For  the  first  tw 
v  e  irs  of  their  marriage,  Allegradonna  and  Ai 
drea  share  his  room  at  the  construction  shop. 
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the  movie  version,  they  would  use  the  lengths 
of  cloth  for  curtains. 

Ten  years  later,  Lady  Angela's  hushand,  the 
cavalierc  Bonifacio,  commissions  this  same  young 
man  to  design  and  build  for  him  a  substantial 
agricultural  villa  at  Poiana  Maggiore,  and  Andrea 
di  Pietro,  the  pupolano  stone  carver  (now  better 
known  as  Andrea  Palladio,  architect  to  the  nubili), 
rewards  his  old  friends'  patronage  by  creating  for 
them  one  of  the  touchstones  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture in  the  West.  At  this  point  in  the  narra- 
tive, if  it  were,  in  fact,  the  animated  feature  film 
it  so  closely  resembles,  the  handsome  Andrea 
would  almost  certainly  stand  in  the  light-drenched 
sala  of  his  newly  completed  villa  and,  holding 
his  tattered  building  plans  out  before  him,  sing  a 
pop  song  about  making  dreams  come  true.  Friend- 
ly birds  would  swoop  around  him.  Attendant 
mice  would  dance  about  his  feet.  And  even  with- 
out this  cartoon  entourage,  the  bare  historical 
narrative  still  illustrates  the  most  beguiling  at- 
tribute of  Andrea  Palladio's  career:  his  buoyant  as- 
cent from  the  artisan  classes  to  heights  he  could 
not  have  imagined  growing  up  as  a  mason's  ap- 
prentice in  the  Venetian  lowlands 

In  this  respect,  Palladio's  career  most  resembles 
that  of  his  near  contemporary  William  Shake- 
speare, who  codified  modern  English  usage  as 
Palladio  codified  modern  architectural  practice. 
We  know  more  about  Palladio  than  Shakespeare, 
of  course,  but  we  know  roughly  the  same  things, 
and  no  matter  how  closely  we  chart  the  arc  ot 
their  careers,  no  matter  how  clearly  we  see  them 
adapting  complex  circumstances  to  the  rigor  of 


their  own  visions,  the  aura  of  high-comic  ii 
e\  liability  persists.  It  look--  si  i  easy.  Through  whj 
seems  an  improbable  confluence  of  talent,  cil 
cumstance,  and  happy  chance,  they  follow  the 
interests,  find  their  friends,  do  their  work,  an 
achieve  the  fame  they  deserve  in  their  ow  n  lift 
times.  In  Palladio's  case,  you  can  search  the  dot' 
uments  for  those  revealing  moments  of  conflicl 
rejection,  and  misunderstanding  that  define  oil 
perception  of  artists  like  Michelangelo  or  C 
Vinci  and  find  no  evidence  that  Palladio  ev< 
even  complained,  much  less  fought  or  even  strud 
gled.  In  every  case,  it  seems,  the  elements  cod 
spired  on  his  behalf,  and  seem  to  have  been  cor 
spiring  well  before  he  was  born  in  1508. 

During  the  late  fifteenth  century,  the  navigp 
tion  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  discovery  a 
America,  and  the  nagging  distraction  of  wars  o 
the  peninsula  precipitously  weakened  the  Venetl 
ian  republic's  maritime  power  and  loosened  its  gri 
on  eastern  trade.  These  irrevocable  economic  rq 
alities  occasioned  a  new  interest  on  the  part  of  thj 
Venetian  aristocracy  in  the  commercial  possibij 
ities  of  agriculture  on  the  unexploited  land  sub 
rounding  the  city.  This  interest  ultimately  led  la 
a  building  boom  in  the  Veneto,  and,  in  15271 
this  burgeoning  commercial  renascence  was  in 
tellectually  enhanced  when  Lutheran  mercenai 
ivs  sk  ked  Rome.  T  he  result  ing  soual  eha. >s  an 
the  collapse  of  papal  patronage  created  a  top-tia 
diaspora  of  aristocrats,  artists,  and  intellectual 
many  of  whom  fled  to  Venice  and  the  Venetd 
They  were  joined  by  a  large  contingent  of  cos 
mopolitan  Venetians  who  had  been  longtime  res 
idents  of  The  Eternal  City. 

The  resulting  carnival  of  expatriate  intellectual 
ferment  and  commercial  rapacity  provided  the  set] 
ting  for  Palladio's  coming  of  age  as  an  architect^ 
It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  better  one.  Then 
were  buildings  to  be  built;  there  was  money  til 
build  them  and  a  competitive  intellectual  an 
mosphere  to  refine  their  aspiration.  Amazingly 
even  the  existing  structure  of  architectural  pa 
tronage  conspired  to  guide  Palladio  through  thij 
early  years  of  his  career.  At  the  time,  JacopJ 
Sansovino,  official  architect  of  the  Venetian  re! 
public,  had  his  pick  of  public  projects.  Michel<( 
Sanmicheli,  as  the  republic's  chief  military  ari 
chitect,  controlled  those  commissions.  So  younj 
Andrea  Palladio  was  thrown  by  necessity  intc 
the  less  prestigious  practice  of  domestic  archi 
tecture,  like  Br'er  Rabbit  into  the  briar  patch,  a 
the  very  moment  of  its  coming  of  age,  and  there 
thanks  to  the  laws  of  primogeniture,  he  discovl 
ered  an  insouciant  coterie  of  competitive  youngej 
sons,  scions  of  the  Venetian  nobility,  hungry  foj 
elegant,  modern  villas  that  would  surpass  in 
grandeur  and  vogue  the  ancestral  piles  their  ell 
der  brothers  had  inherited. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  homes  Palladio  designed 
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these  lively  patrons  were,  in 

t,  the  very  embodiment  of  au 

arant,  because  Venice  at  that 

le  was  the  essence  of  up-to-date. 

a  time  when  most  European 
hitects  were  acquiring  their 
owledge  of  antique  and  mod- 
i  architecture  by  word  of  mouth 
through  circulated  drawings, 
I  Venetian  publishing  indus- 
■  made  the  world  both  avail- 
le  and  affordable  to  the  young 
lladio — as  it  would  ultimate- 
make  Palladio  available  and  af- 
•dable  to  the  world.  At  a  time 
ten  most  European  architects 

re  covering  windows  with  oil 
per  and  canvas  to  achieve 
arky  translucency,  Palladio  was 
vesting  his  domestic  spaces 
th  breathtaking  lightness  and 
ightness  that  was  possible 
dy  because  Venice  was  the 
satest  single  source  of  glass- 
iaking  in  the  West,  and  only 
lere  was  glass  plate  affordable 
id  plentiful  enough  for  such 
nerous  domestic  fenestration. 
In  truth,  only  in  Venice,  and 
lly  at  that  time,  was  Andrea 
llladio  even  possible.  Matur- 
g  as  an  architect,  Palladio  in- 
rited  a  short  but  exceptionally 
snse  tradition  of  classical  appropriation,  called 
ie  all'antica,  that  was  founded  in  the  late  fif- 
enth  century  to  reassert  the  continuing  pres- 
\ce  of  pagan  Mediterranean  culture  on  the  Ital- 
n  peninsula  and  to  purge  contemporary  building 

foreign  Gothic  excess.  The  tradition  began 
ith  the  harmonious  restraint  of  Bramante  and 
aphael,  whose  thoughtful  classicism  was  sub- 
quently  dramatized  by  Michelangelo  and  Giulio 
omano,  whose  flagrant  originality  Palladio  was 
:>le  to  civilize  and  domesticate  without  oc- 
uding  its  theatricality  or  falling  back  into  Clas- 
cal mimicry.  In  doing  so  (and  by  being  there  to 
d  it  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time),  Palla- 
io  was  able  to  synthesize  the  classical  idioms  of 
is  predecessors,  the  fashionable  tastes  of  his 
enetian  clients,  and  the  unforgiving  prerequi- 
tes  of  rural  domestic  housing  into  the  first  tru- 
'  modern,  indigenous  Italian  architecture. 

ALLADIO'S  progress  toward  this 
achievement  began  in  1537,  when 
the  Pedemuro  workshop  received  a 
commission  to  remodel  a  house  in 
Cricoli,  just  outside  Vicenza's 
orthern  city  gate.  The  house  was  owned  hy  the 
fty-nine-year-old  scion  of  Vicenza's  oldest  fam- 


ily, Count  Giangiorgio  Trissino,  who  for  many 
years  had  been  a  resident  of  Rome.  At  this  time 
in  his  life,  Count  Trissino  was  the  very  model  of 
a  Renaissance  intellectual,  a  restlessly  cos- 
mopolitan scholar,  poet,  and  amateur  architect 
who  moved  in  the  highest  circles  and  counted 
dangerous  divas  like  Lucrezia  Borgia  and  auto- 
cratic patrons  like  Isabella  d'Este  among  his  con- 
fidantes. Trissino  was  no  snob,  however.  He  was, 
in  every  sense,  an  articulate  meritocrat  who  since 
his  return  from  Rome  had  become  a  passionate 
booster  of  his  own  hometown.  It  was  in  aid  of 
this  boosting  that  the  house  in  Cricoli  was  being 
stripped  of  its  outre  Gothic  accoutrements  and 
redesigned  in  the  all'antica  style  to  serve  as  the  site 
for  an  academy  that  would  bring  progressive  Ro- 
man culture  to  the  provincial  Veneto. 

Legend  has  it  that  Count  Trissino  met  An- 
drea di  Pietro  on  the  building  site  at  Cricoli. 
There  is  no  documented  evidence  for  this,  but  it 
is  a  reasonable  supposition.  Rybczynski  asks  the 
apposite  question:  "Where  else  would  a  count 
meet  a  stone-mason?"  In  any  case,  the  two  did 
meet,  and  they  formed  a  close  relationship.  Ac- 
cording to  Palladio's  friend  and  biographer,  Pao- 
lo Gualdo,  who  was  a  canon  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Padua,  Trissino  found  Andrea  di  Pietro  to  be  "a 
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ung  man  of  very  spirited  character  and  with  a 
[fit  aptitude  for  science  and  mathematics."  An- 
sa di  Pietro  found  in  Trissino  an  egalitarian 
tron  who  encouraged  his  natural  abilities, 
lined  him  in  the  precepts  of  Vitruvius,  and  in- 
oduced  him  to  the  world  outside  Vicenza.  In 
41  and  again  in  1545,  Trissino  took  Andrea  to 
)rae,  where  the  fledgling  architect  made  the 
easurements  and  drawings  that  in  the  years 
:nce  would  establish  his  scholarly  fame.  It  is  in 
feping  with  the  theatrical  nature  of  Palladio's 
e,  however,  that  the  first  trip  patron  and  pro- 
ge  took  together,  in  1538,  was  to  the  only  oth- 
city  Andrea  di  Pietro  had  ever  known,  to  Pad- 
1  the  city  of  his  birth,  the  setting  ot  his 
teventful  youth,  and  the  site  of  his  original  ap- 
enticeship  to  a  local  stonemason. 
Andrea  returned  with  Trissino,  however,  to  a 
ldua  he  had  never  known,  to  the  intellectual  seat 
the  Venetian  republic.  There  he  met  four  uni- 
;rsity  students  from  Venice,  Vettor  Pisani, 
ianiele  Barbara,  Giorgio  Cornaro,  and  Pietro 
odi,  all  of  whose  families  commissioned  villas 
om  Andrea  Palladio,  once  the  fashionable  ar- 
litect  had  been  invented.  Andrea  also  met  two 
:his  esteemed  future  colleagues,  Sebastiano  Ser- 
3  and  Michele  Sanmicheli  (who  happened  to  be 
distant  relative  of  Palladio's  employer,  Giovan- 
i  Porlezza).  Serlio  and  Sanmicheli  were  promi- 
ent  architects  in  the  alVandca  style,  and,  like 
ifissino,  they  had  abandoned 
ome  after  the  sack.  Neither  was 
mguishing  in  exile,  however.  The 
'enetian  republic  employed  San- 
licheli,  and  Serlio  was  writing — 
ie  old  man  had  just  published  the 
rst  volume  of  his  Tutte  I'opere  d'ar- 
Hitettura  etprospetiva.  Today  many 
holars  credit  Serlio  with  teaching 
vndrea  di  Pietro  the  principles  of 
rchitectural  drawing,  and,  true  or 
iot,  we  know  that  Serlio  taught  the  young  man 
omething.  The  tripartite  arch-and-wing  window 
hat  the  older  architect  designed,  the  serliaria,  is 
tow  referred  to  as  a  Palladian  window. 

After  their  return  from  Padua,  it  became  in- 
creasingly clear  that  Count  Giangiorgio  Trissino 
lad  more  or  less  elected  Andrea  di  Pietro  to  be 
he  first  great  native  architect  of  Vicenza.  Two 
'ears  later,  Andrea  began  signing  himself  Palla- 
lio,  a  name  with  deep  personal  significance  for  his 
matron.  During  this  period,  the  count  was  writing 
i  Homeric  epic,  I'ltalia  liberata  dai  God,  recount- 
ng  two  campaigns  waged  by  the  Roman  gener- 
d  Belisarius  against  the  Ostrogoths  in  sixth- 
;entury  Italy.  At  one  point  in  Trissino's  narrative, 
m  architecturally  trained  angel  named  Palladio 
guides  the  heroes  through  a  splendid  palace  em- 
jlematic  of  Italy's  Goth-free  past  and  future. 
Trissino,  of  course,  had  named  the  angel  Palladio 


after  Pallas  Athene,  the  Greek  goddess  of  em- 
bodied wisdom,  wit,  and  skills  of  craft,  and  by 
taking  his  own  name  from  Trissino's  angel  and 
Athene,  Andrea  Palladio  claimed  their  dual  in- 
heritance. His  relationship  to  these  adopted  spir- 
its was  the  same  relationship  he  would  design 
into  the  Villa  Poiana,  between  the  Poiana  fami- 
ly and  their  guardian  gods  and  muses,  so  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Palladio  took  the 
mandate  of  his  adoptive  namesakes  very  serious- 
ly. He  would,  after  all,  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  lib- 
erating Italy  from  the  Goths. 

ALLADIO  today  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  influential  and  im- 
itated architect  in  the  history  of 
Western  civilization,  and  his  great 
treatise,  I  quattro  libri  dell' architet- 
tura  (1570),  ranks  along  with  the  Bible,  Shake- 
speare's plays,  and  Caesar's  commentaries  as  one 
of  the  indispensable  texts  that  accompanied  the 
entrepreneurs  and  adventurers  who  constituted 
the  leading  edge  of  its  European  and  American 
expansion.  The  human  resources  out  of  which  this 
achievement  was  fashioned,  however,  still  re- 
main elusive.  The  tone  and  temper  of  Palladio's 
life  and  work  are  so  fluidly  continuous  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  world  in  which  he  lived  and 
worked,  as  to  deny  him  any  clear  silhouette.  Like 
his  great  admirer  Goethe,  he  seems  to  have  em- 
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bodied  the  virtues  of  his  time  so  perfectly  that  he 
disappears  into  them,  and,  even  today,  his  influ- 
ence, like  Shakespeare's,  is  so  pervasive  that  he 
seems  one  of  us,  only  better  (or  we  one  of  him, 
only  worse). 

This  has  always  been  the  case.  Paolo  Gualdo  as- 
sures us  that  Palladio  invariably  "gave  the  most  in- 
tense pleasure  to  the  Gentlemen  and  Lords  with 
whom  he  dealt,"  that  he  also  kept  his  workmen 

constantly  cheerful,  treating  them  with  so  many 
pleasant  attentions  that  they  all  worked  with  the 
most  exceptional  good  cheer.  He  eagerly  and  lov- 
ingly taught  them  the  best  principles  of  the  an,  in 
such  a  way  that  there  was  not  a  mason,  stonecut- 
ter, or  carpenter,  who  did  not  understand  the  mea- 
surements, elements,  and  rules  oi  true  architecture. 

Even  artist  and  biographer  Giorgio  Vasari,  who 
was  instinctively  competitive  and  fat  from  an 
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easy  sell,  found  Palladia  to  possess  "such  an  ami- 
able and  gentle  nature  that  it  makes  him  beloved 
of  everyone."  The  people  of  Venice,  who  were,  if 
anything,  an  even  harder  sell,  rewarded  him  with 
a  satirical  encomium  ot  the  sort  one  bestows 
upon  a  beloved  but  eccentric  uncle: 

Palladia  does  not  visa  prostitutes  for  any  bad  reason 
And  even  ij  now  and  again  he  does  visit  them, 
He  does  it  in  order  to  urge  them  to  build 
An  ancient  atrium  in  the  middle  of  the  brothel  district. 

So  what  do  you  do  with  a  great  artist  whose  tal- 
ent and  intelligence  no  one  ever  thought  to 
doubt,  whose  secret  intentions  no  one  ever 
thought  to  question — who  seems  to  have  been, 
in  tact,  the  very  incarnation  of  charm?  Well, 
first,  you  don't  doubt  it.  Palladio,  clearly,  was  a 
cool  guy,  and  charm  is  the  one  unfailing  resource 
of  artists  who  function  in  the  social  sphere,  the 
mystic  talisman  of  entertainers  and  architects,  of 
portraitists  and  fashion  designers — of  all  those, 
in  fact,  who,  like  Palladio,  have  risen  in  the 
world.  Charm  defends  these  spirits  by  investing 
its  recipients  with  a  giddy  sense  ot  well-being 
that  makes  even  the  most  casual  curiosity  about 
its  sources  seem  de  trop.  Who,  after  all,  in  his  or 
her  right  mind,  would  presume  to  cavil  at  Cary 
Grant's  pedigree?  Or  Elsa  Schiaparelli's  motives!  Or 
John  Singer  Sargent's  morality!  Charm  is  the  last, 
single,  solid,  impervious  shield  against  these  vices 
ot  modernity,  and  in  Palladio's  case,  since  charm 
is  a  virtue  almost  universally  ascribed  to  his 
buildings,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his 
was  genuine. 


Yet  only  the  most  bourgeois  paterfamilias  would 
try  to  pass  off  Palladio's  life  as  a  fairy  tale.  Ar- 
chitects in  the  sixteenth  century  were  greatly  ad- 
mired, assiduously  courted,  and  elegantly  enter- 
tained, but  they  were  paid  by  the  drawing  and 
only  occasionally  honored  with  a  casual  gratuity 
by  their  all-too-forgetful  clientele.  Sometimes, 
it  they  were  exceptionally  politic  and  lucky,  pro- 
fessional architects  were  placed  on  municipal  re- 


tainer, and,  at  the  age  of  forty,  Palladio  himself 
so  retained  by  the  city  ot  Vicenza,  but  Vicenz 
a  small  city  and  the  retainer  was  proportiona 
ly  modest.  As  a  consequence,  Palladio's  fa: 
even  at  its  api  igee,  ne\  ei  i  ranslated  inn  i  finam 
security  or  genuine  social  advancement.  Frc 
the  age  of  thirteen,  when  he  began  carving  stq 
in  Padua,  until  the  age  of  seventy-one,  when 
died  on  a  construction  site  at  Maser,  Andrea  P: 
ladio  worked,  and,  as  his  friend  Oiambattista 
ganza  remarked,  "What  he  earned  he  spent." 

That  is  the  whole  story.  Palladio  carved,  cam 
studied,  wrote,  drew,  designed,  built,  and  di 
1  le  sailed  like  a  steady  ship  of  industry  through 
tempest  of  vanity,  vendetta,  and  violence  t 
i  .i  \  aged  his  times,  producing  tangible  things  tl 
people  valued,  preserved,  and  passed  along  to  pi 
pie  who  valued  them,  preserved  them,  and  pass* 
them  along  in  turn.  Today,  amazingly,  more  th 
three  hundred  of  Palladio's  working  drawings  | 
vive  along  with  all  of  his  written  works.  His  boo) 
include  two  illustrated  tour  guides  to  the  antiq 
and  Christian  architecture  of  Rome;  an  Itali 
edition  of  Vitruvius  upon  which  he  collaborate 
with  his  friend  and  patron  Daniele  Barbaro;  e 
Italian  edition  ot  Caesar's  Commentaries  that  \ 
produced  with  his  sons  and  tor  which  he  provi<| 
ed  drawings  based  on  Caesar's  architectural  d 
scriptions;  and  finally,  most  importantly,  his  m 
terpiece  of  practical  lucidity,  /  quattro  li 
dell' ' archhettura ,  which  has  been  recently  repu 
lished  in  an  equally  lucid  English  translation 
Robert  Tavernor  and  Richard  Schotield. 

Of  Palladio's  own  buildings,  the  vast  majorii 
(if  his  palazzi,  basilicas,  th^ 
aters,  and  churches  were  bui 
of  stone  in  Vicenza  an 
Venice.  They  were  designej 
to  survive,  and  most  of  thet 
do.  In  addition  to  these,  Pa 
ladio  designed  thirty  agri 
cultural  villas  to  be  con! 
structed  of  timber,  brick,  an 
stucco  with  stone  accessories 
Construction  was  initiate 
on  twenty-eight  of  these  vil 
las.  Twenty-four  were  com 
pleted,  and  today,  466  yean 
after  ground  was  first  broker] 
seventeen  i  >f  these  ephemer 
ally  constructed  farmhouse! 
survive  intact  and  mostly  restored,  tucked  away  iij 
the  Italian  countryside.  These  buildings  consti 
tute  the  jewels  in  Palladio's  crown,  and  Rybczyn 
ski's  book,  which  recounts  his  own  recent  tour  o 
these  extant  buildings,  will  doubtless  serve  as  at 
amiable  and  knowledgeable  companion  for  future 
pilgrims  in  search  of  them,  providing  the  visito 
an  evenhanded  historical  introduction  to  Palla 
dio  and  a  thoughtful  meditation  on  the  exten 
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id  sheer  complexity  of  the  architect's  continu- 
g  presence  in  the  cultural  atmosphere. 

HE  CENTRAL  and  overarching 
reason  for  Palladio's  continuing 
presence  is  perhaps  too  overarch- 
ing for  Rybczynski's  purposes,  but 
it  is  worth  mentioning  here  that 
alladio  survives  today  in  the  way  that  he  does  be- 
huse  works  of  architecture  are  not  works  of  art. 
Vorks  of  art  are  wild  cards  in  the  hand  that  cul- 
ire  deals  us.  Their  function  is  indeterminate 
ittil  the  hand  is  dealt,  and,  as  a  consequence,  art 
makes  and  re-forms  itself  through  a  friction- 
:ss  process  of  addition  or  subtraction  in  which 
ach  maneuver  has  equal  weight — in  which  each, 
)  some  degree,  aspires  to  alter  the  function  of  the 
'ork.  Thus,  there  is  a  world  of  difference  be- 
feen  suppressing  the  painterly  mark,  as  Roy 
ichtenstein  does  in  his  paintings,  and  suppress- 
ig  the  windowsills  and  stair  banisters  in  a  pub- 
c  building.  For  better  or  worse,  works  of  archi- 
scture  are  not  so  protean.  They  are  face  cards  in 
hat  mythical  cultural  hand.  They  may  be  kings 
if  knaves,  according  to  your  taste;  they  may  be 
abject  to  the  whims  of  fashion  and  driven  by 
he  exigencies  of  climate  and  technology;  but 
heir  function  does  not  change. 

Palladio's  parameters  of  "convenience,  dura- 
>ility  and  beauty"  still  apply,  and  the  practice  of 
rchitecture  changes  within  their  narrow  win- 
low  of  forgiveness.  Subtraction  in  architecture 
nvariably  suppresses  something  essential  or  once 
:onsidered  to  be;  any  addition  not  justifiable  un- 
ler  the  rubric  of  convenience,  durability,  or  beau- 
y  is  extrinsic  by  definition.  Because  of  this,  any 


successful  work  of  architecture  is  mightily  predis- 
posed to  remain  so,  as  Palladio's  do.  They  survive 
in  our  practical  imagination  as  repositories  of  cul- 
tural options  in  a  way  that  Michelangelo's  sculp- 
ture and  Raphael's  painting  do  not.  A  painter,  af- 
ter all,  may  admire  Raphael  and  a  sculptor  revere 
Michelangelo  without  confronting  the  challenge 
of  their  mastery  on  a  daily  basis.  No  architect  can 
stand  in  a  Palladian  space  without  feeling  the  live 
challenge  of  its  effortless  grace. 

That  challenge  remains,  so  Palladio  is  still 
here,  and  he  is  more  here  than  any  other  histor- 
ical architect,  because,  for  good  or  ill,  Palladio  has 
always  had  the  compromised  benefit  of  being  the 
first  great  scholarly  authority  on  his  own  buildings 
and  their  first  great  popularizer.  His  reputation  has 
always  derived  in  equal  parts  from  the  conceptual 
elegance  of  his  quattro  libri,  from  the  portable 
and  practical  applicability  of  that  book,  and  from 
the  mysterious  eloquence  of  the  buildings  them- 
selves. So  there  have  always  been  at  least  three 
Palladios,  and  I  would  say  four.  There  is  Palladio 
the  meticulous  scholar  of  antique  architectural 
practice,  Palladio  the  scourge  of  Gothic  excess  and 
quiet  poet  of  Renaissance  classicism,  and  Palla- 
dio the  pedagogue  who  taught  the  West  how  to 
huild  things  beautifully  and  well. 

Palladio  the  pedagogue,  however,  has  had  two 
distinct  strains  of  influence.  Most  prominently 
and  visibly,  there  is  the  willfully  charmless  Impe- 
rial Palladio  whose  influence  is  manifest  in  gray 
stone  edifices  strewn  across  the  length  and  breadth 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  the  northeastern  Unit- 
ed States.  Devotees  and  followers  of  this  Palladio, 
enraptured  by  imperial  ambition,  picked  up  the 
quattro  libri  as  a  lens  through  which  they  might 
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glimpse  the  lost  grandeur  of  Augustan  Rome.  The 
Republican  Palladio,  whose  influence  we  feel  in 
Dublin  and  the  southern  United  States,  is  anoth- 
er creature  altogether.  His  influence  survives  more 
modestly  in  wooden,  brick,  and  plaster  buildings 
that  grace  small  cities  and  the  landscapes  of  tem- 
perate farmland.  This  is  the  Palladio  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, who  saw  himself  in  the  citizen-architect  of 
republican  Venice,  looking  back  through  the  lens 
of  Vitruvius  toward  the  chaste  virtues  of  the  Ro- 
man republic.  The  Imperial  Palladio  surv  ives  be- 
cause stone  does.  The  buildings  that  owe  their  ex- 
istence to  the  more  ephemeral,  Republican  Palladio 
(like  republics  themselves)  require  perpetual 
restoration  and,  amazingly,  tend  to  receive  it. 

N  THE  present  cultural  moment, 
however,  there  is  Palladio's  theory 
and  there  is  Palladio's  practice — his 
books  and  his  buildings- — and  the 
constituencies  of  each  are  so  dis- 
tinct that  there  may  well  be  no  single,  living  Pal- 
ladian  who,  in  his  or  her  heart  of  hearts,  loves 
both  with  equal  ardor.  This  schism  is  a  defect  of 
contemporary  culture  and  not  of  Palladio,  but  it 
is  no  less  real  for  being  so.  Scholars  and  theorists 
love  the  quattro  libri,  which  are  all  history,  design, 
concept,  rigor,  and  process.  Belletrists  and  clos- 
eted architects  love  the  buildings,  which  never 
quite  conform  to  their  own  conceptual  schema- 
ta and  invariably  present  themselves  as  sym- 
phonies of  nuance  and  detail,  of  angled  light, 
shitting  texture,  and  palpable  atmosphere.  Schol- 
ars, who  count  what  needs  to  be  accounted  tor, 
wonder,  as  the  noted  architectural  scholar  Deb- 
orah Howard  does,  "what,  if  anything,  remains  to 
be  said  about  Palladio."  Critics,  who  write  what 
they  must  when  pleasantly  surprised,  continue 
to  write  and  even  surprise  themselves.  As  Goethe 
confides  to  his  journal,  "The  funniest  thing  is 
the  way  1  expound  all  this . . .  because  when  you're 
full  of  a  thing,  you  can't  stop  talking  about  it, 


and  you  keep  looking  for  some  new  angle 
which  to  show  how  wonderful  it  is." 

So  Palladio's  buildings  surviv  e  in  living  m< 
ory  while  Palladio's  book  lives  on  as  a  concer. 
al  artifact  in  other  books,  and,  needless  to 
there  is  a  healthy  constituency  of  contempor 
scholars  who  would  have  Palladio's  buildings  s< 
as  conceptual  artifacts  as  well.  They  argue  (I 
ladio  to  the  contrary)  that  the  villas  were  ne 
intended  to  be  "real"  farmhouses  with  functk 
al  attic-granaries  and  usable  stables  but  rat 
genteel  "ceremonial"  farmhouses — faux  temp 
with  symbolic  stables  and  vestigial  granaries.  T 
traditional  distance  of  aristocratic  life  from  co 
merce,  they  argue,  would  have  precluded  act' 
grain  in  the  attic  or  live  horses  right  next  dc 
and  even  if  it  didn't,  horses  smell  bad,  and  gn 
makes  dust  and  attracts  mice.  The  practical  be  - 
efit  of  this  argument  for  theorists  is  this:  if  Pal 
dio's  villas  arc,  in  tact,  "symbolic"  farmhous 
they  may  be  said  to  house  the  "idea"  of  farmii 
as  contemporary  museums  house  the  "idea"  of ! 
and  court  buildings  house  the  "idea"  of  justice.  Th 
by  disdaining  to  shelter  grain  and  animals 
villas  may  qualify  as  serious,  canonical  "critic 
architecture"  by  contemporary  standards. 

There  are  three  problems  with  these  arg 
ments,  I  think.  First,  they  ignore  the  historical 
ic  that  underpins  building  farmhouses  as  RomJ 
temples.  In  Roman  religion,  augurs  traditional 
stood  within  a  rectangular  site  called  a  tempi 
where,  facing  south,  they  would  read  the  signs 
weather  and  wildlife  to  predict  the  future.  Farr 
ers  do  the  same,  and  the  practice  of  augury  alwa 
declared  its  roots  in  the  ancient  agrarian  life  (if  tl 
Italian  peninsula.  Temples,  of  course,  were  co| 
structed  on  particularly  auspicious  templa, 
nothing  could  be  more  correctly  or  st 
consciously  all'antica  than  building  a  Roman  te 
pie  as  a  fannhouse  and  closing  this  circle.  The  se 
ond  problem  with  these  arguments  is  their  pr< 
sumption  that  sixteenth-century  nobili  were 
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prissy  about  mice,  Just,  horses,  and  commerce  as 
contemporary  architects  are.  This  leads  to  the 
doubtful  conjecture  that  a  commercial  tanner, 
because  ot  his  lineage  and  the  dust,  would  expose 
a  cash  crop  to  thett  and  the  elements  in  a  tem- 
porary structure  while  a  secure,  elevated,  aerat- 
ed granary  waited  readily  at  hand.  Finally,  and 
most  egregiously,  these  arguments  imply  that 
horses  smell  bad.  As  the  child  of  a  family  no  less 
enamored  ot  the  horse  than  your  average,  gal- 
loping Venetian  aristo,  I  must  insist  that,  tor 
horse  people,  nothing  about  a  horse  smells  bad. 

Having  ottered  the  caveats,  however,  1  must 
also  observe  that  it  the  advocates  ot  Palladia's 
buildings  as  conceptual 
artifacts  press  the  enve- 
lope a  little,  advocates  of 
the  buildings  as  magical 
objects  do  no  less.  First- 
person  accounts  of  Palla- 
dio's  buildings  are  redo- 
lent with  the  cozy  patois 
of  sensibihte  and  connois- 
seurship.  The  villas  are 
found  to  be  "enchanting." 
They  "cast  a  spell"  and 
"hypnotize."  Rybczynski 
finds  them  to  be  at  once 
"sophisticated  and  rustic, 
genteel  and  rude,  cos- 
mopolitan and  vernacu- 
lar," and  Goethe  is 
awestruck  by  the  author- 
ity of  their  physical  pres- 
ence. "You  have  to  see 
these  buildings  with  your 
own  eyes  to  realize  how 
good  they  are,"  he  writes. 

"No  reproductions  ot  Palladio's  designs  give  an  ad- 
equate idea  of  the  harmony  ot  their  dimensions; 
they  must  be  seen  in  their  actual  perspective." 

Which  is  all  a  bit  much,  as  well,  though  my 
sympathies  are  with  Goethe,  at  least,  in  his  in- 
sistence on  the  importance  ot  being  there.  Even 
turbulent  spirits  like  myself,  predisposed  to  sneer 
at  the  very  idea  of  "perfection"  or  "mastery,"  must 
ultimately  acquiesce  to  the  body's  assurance  that 
what  Fred  Astaire  is  to  savoir  faire,  what  Lou 
Reed  is  to  resentful  pettiness,  Palladio  is  to  grace- 
ful equanimity.  He  worked  in  an  age  that  imag- 
ined aesthetics  to  be  the  science  of  happiness, 
and  it  a  perfect  house  may  be  described  as  a  do- 
mestic smicture  in  which  one  feels  more  chamied, 
amazed,  and  blessedly  at  ease  than  human  be- 
ings have  any  right  to  be,  two  or  three  of  Palla- 
dio's villas  must  qualify.  This,  however,  in  no  way 
mitigates  the  tact  that  the  longer  one  lingers  in 
Palladio's  buildings  the  clearer  it  becomes  that  Pal- 
ladio was  not,  in  fact,  distinct  creatures,  and  is 
much  less  interesting  for  being  treated  that  way. 
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Gonsidered  separately,  neither  Palladio 
master  of  conceptual  artifacts  nor  Palladio 
poet  of  incarnate  practice  is  all  that  persuasi, 
Palladio  is  a  oreat  designer  and  <i  master  buil 
but  the  poetry  of  his  buildings  is  far  from 
tormly  inspired  and  the  abstract  underpinnin 
his  practice  is  always  more  metaphorical  t1 
metaphysical,  more  conventional  than  cone 
tual.  Basically,  Palladio  had  a  general  idea.  Frd 
left  to  right,  inside  and  out,  bottom  to  top, 
seen  from  above,  Palladio's  villas  aspire  to  prese 
themselves  as  extensions  of  the  human  bo<i 
Seen  from  the  front  or  back,  they  mimic 
body's  left-right  symmetry.  Inside  and  out,  t 
express  the  courtly  me 
phor  of  outward  decori) 
and  inner  grace.  Bottq 
to  top,  the  buildings 
cend  in  decreasing  incj 
ments  that  allude  to  t| 
legs,  torso,  and  head.  0 
casionally,  this  bodj 
metaphor  is  overlaid 
cultural  metaphor  as  wa 
so  the  buildings  rise  frcj 
rust  ic  ation  at  the  base 
refinement  at  the  top. 

Seen  from  the  side,  t 
buildings  are  boring,  wi 
the  obvious  exception 
Villa  Rotunda,  which 
all  fronts  and  suggests  | 
us  that  Palladio  recol 
nized  this  problem.  Sea 
from  above,  the  footprij 
of  a  typical  Palladian  vf 
la,  like  a  human  beinj 
has  directionality.  Wh 
extends  in  the  front  is  recessed  in  the  back,  or  vw 
versa,  so  the  building's  footprint,  essentially,  is  jd 
a  stretched  facade.  The  front  is  projected  direq 
ly  onto  the  back,  so  that  the  prospect  of  the  buil 
ing  from  behind  reverses  the  pattern  ot  its  trim 
All  of  these  strategies  are  effective,  of  coursl 
and  in  some  sense  original,  since  there  was  rj 
strong  tradition  of  freestanding  domestic  buil 
ings  in  the  Renaissance,  but  they  are  not  rock 
science,  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  them  impres 
ing  us  today  were  it  not  for  Palladio's  preterna 
ural  gift  for  intimate  grandeur,  because,  most  cri 
ically,  the  man  knew  scale.  He  knew  how  bi 
was  too  big,  how  high  was  too  high,  and  ho 
wide  was  too  wide.  He  understood  that  human  b< 
ings  feel  the  space  they  inhabit  as  an  extensio 
of  themselves  and  that  as  the  space  expands  sj 
does  their  sense  of  proprietorship.  The  larger  th 
space  grows,  the  larger  we  feel,  until,  suddenl' 
with  that  last  anxious  inch,  we  feel  small  as  oi| 
presence  is  dwarfed  by  the  enclosure.  Palladi 
invariably  expands  his  spaces  to  the  warm  inne 
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|e  of  this  fail-safe  dimension,  and,  feeling  this, 
are  charmed  by  his  making  us  larger  and  love 
[not  making  us  small. 

HIS  is  no  small  gift,  of  course,  but 
it  is  the  gift  of  theory  in  practice 
and  not  of  one  or  the  other.  By  di- 
viding Palladio  we  deny  ourselves 
access  to  this  transitional  territory, 
I  we  usually  do  so  through  a  logical  process  that 
:s  like  this:  First,  the  buildings  astonish  us. 
en  we  presume  that  the  simple,  workmanlike 
>se  of  the  quattro  libri — which  is  perfectly  ap- 
priate  for  the  "how-to  book"  it  is — reflects 
:  true  temper  of  Palladio's  actual  personality, 
en  we  presume  further  that,  having  laid  out  the 
iple  precepts  of  building  in  prose  accessible  to 
•  amateur,  Palladio  had  told  us  everything  that 
knew  about  architecture.  Then,  thinking  again 
:he  buildings  and  their  sheer  richness,  we  can- 
t  help  but  see  Palladio  as  a  Disney  character, 
a  fairy-tale  stone  carver/pedant-savant.  This 
aracterization  has  the  practical  effect  of  Hat- 
ing our  knowledgeable  insights  into  his  build- 
H  but  we  might  be  better  off,  I  think,  or  at  least 
well  off,  if  we  presume  that  Palladio  knew  ex- 
dy  who  he  was  and  exactly  what  he  was  doing. 
We  might  assume  that  Palladio  was,  in  fact,  the 
■rson  who  seems  to  have  built  his  own  buildings: 
at  he  was  a  cosmopolitan  professional  architect 
10  came  from  nowhere  to  run  with  a  fast  crowd, 
at  he  brought  with  him  from  the  stone  yard  a 
1  measure  of  physical  confidence,  streetwise 
arm,  and  a  shrewd  outsider's  insight  into  the 
bles  of  the  gentry.  Imagining  this  Palladio  (who 
no  more  fictional  than  the  pedant-savant  and 
ore  congenial  to  the  sixteenth  century),  we 
njure  up  an  ambitious  professional  of  the  arti- 
n  classes,  who,  spurred  by  in- 
rest  and  aspiration,  acquired 
scholarly  understanding  of  an- 
que  architecture  and  a  vast 
pository  of  proprietary  knowl- 
Ige  about  contemporary  build- 
ig  and  design.  In  doing  this, 
e  conjure  a  live  spirit  in  the 
orld  who  must  have  been  per- 
•ctly  delighted  to  adapt  this 
nowledge  and  discipline,  with 
aausement  and  elan,  to  the 
andiose  aspirations  of  his  priv- 
eged  and  rapacious  clientele. 
This  is  a  Palladio  who  makes 
:nse,  I  think,  a  Palladio  pos- 
issed  of  what  we  used  to  call 
That  Dean  Martin  Thing" — 
ae  magical  ability  to  play  the 
ale  and  sing  the  song  while 
eftly  communicating  that  as 
wely  and  powerful  as  the  role 


and  the  song  might  be,  the  role  is  just  a  role,  the 
song  is  just  a  song,  and  the  singer  is  no  Orpheus, 
just  another  tradesman  lively  at  his  work.  This 
trick,  which  is  not  really  a  trick  at  all  but  the  at- 
tribute of  a  generous  personality,  explains  why  Pal- 
ladio's buildings  are  never  quite  as  intimidating 
as  their  clients  might  have  wished  them  to  be — 
why  their  aspirations  to  exquisite  grandeur  al- 
ways bear  with  them  the  glimmer  of  a  smile.  This 
worldly  Palladio  seems  to  have  grasped  the  fact 
that  in  his  own  time,  thanks  to  the  example  of  his 
predecessors,  the  gap  between  what  was  Roman 
and  what  was  Italian  had  collapsed  and  that  a 
good  deal  of  theatrical  panache  was  required  to 
parade  around  in  an  architectural  toga,  especial- 
ly in  Venice. 

This  aura  of  sweet  self-consciousness  is,  for 
me,  the  key  to  Palladio's  charm.  Viewed  in  its 
light,  the  distance  we  instinctively  feel  between 
the  exquisite  form  of  his  buildings  and  their  quo- 
tidian functions  seems  less  critical  or  ironic  than 
joyfully  self-aware.  This  Palladio  befriends  us, 
shows  us  his  hand,  and  rescues  his  buildings  from 
the  vice  of  pretension  by  the  simple  stratagem  of 
not  pretending.  Because,  unlike  most  of  his  pre- 
decessors and  contemporaries,  Palladio  is  never 
impersonating  classical  architecture,  he  is  per- 
forming it,  as  Glenn  Gould  performs  Bach,  as 
Dean  Martin  performs  "Volare,"  with  a  high 
heart,  a  generous  wit,  and  unfailing  aplomb — 
and,  being  Palladio,  he  arrived  on  the  scene  at 
exactly  the  moment  when  such  a  performance 
could  best  be  appreciated.  It  is  reassuring,  then, 
that  it  still  can  be  appreciated,  since  the  real 
benison  of  Palladio's  performances  is  the  good- 
natured  permission  they  grant  us  to  take  the 
stage  he  has  provided  and  perform  with  com- 
mensurate self-conscious  elegance.  l 
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SPEAK  Q 

Is  Osama  bin  Laden  alive?  L 


In  February',  the  debate  over  war  with  Iraq  was  joined  by  an  unexpected  voice.  Allegedly  that 
of  Osama  bin  Laden,  its  exhortations  to  "mujahedeen  brothers  in  Iraq,"  broadcast  on  the  Al- 
Jazeera  satellite  channel,  were  immediately  invoked  by  the  United  States  and  Britain  as  iron- 
clad evidence  of  an  Iraq-AI  Qaeda  link.  That  no  one  disputed  the  tape's  veracity  owed  large- 
ly to  events  last  November,  when,  after  a  similarly  muddy  broadcast  had  broken  eleven  months 
of  silence  from  Bin  Laden,  word  leaked  that  the  National  Security  Agency's  software  had 
matched  the  voice  to  earlier  recordings  of  the  terrorist  leader.  "They  can't  get  to  100  per- 
cent certainty,  but  they're  sure  he's  alive,"  one  source  told  Fox  News,  adding  that  the  NSA's 
technology  was  nearly  flawless.  When  the  tape  was  analyzed  by  the  Swiss  speech-research 
institute  1DIAP,  however,  its  own  software  deemed  the  speaker  an  impostor.  This  graph,  gen- 
erated by  1DIAP  from  the  tape  in  question,  may  very  well  depict  Bin  Laden's  voice.  But  the 
tape,  and  forensic  audio  analysis  itself,  are  both  so  riddled  with  uncertainty  as  to  suggest  that 
our  government's  rapid  verdicts  may  be  driven  less  by  science  than  by  politics. 


Here  the  voice's  frequency  and  intensity  are  plotted  over  time,  on 
a  spectrogram;  the  former  is  represented  by  the  wave's  height,  the 
latter  by  its  color  shifts.  Forensic  speaker  identification,  which  is 
admissible  as  legal  evidence  in  thirty-five  states,  assumes  that  no 
two  human  voices  are  alike,  determined  as  they  are  by  the  di- 
mensions of  vocal  cords,  lips,  teeth,  and  jaw  muscles;  the  odds  of 
two  non-twins  possessing  identical  physiological  equipment  arc 
remote.  This  theory,  although  seemingly  logical,  has  never  been 
subjected  to  peer-reviewed  scmtiny.  What  is  known  for  sure  is  that 
the  human  voice  varies  significantly  from  day  to  day,  even  from 
minute  to  minute,  due  to  stress,  sickness,  or  even  diet.  Voice  an- 
alysts insist  that  such  variation  can  be  accounted  for,  and  that  mim- 
ics cannot  fool  an  experienced  practitioner.  But  the  error  rate  of 
forensic  audio  analysis  remains  uncertain,  ranging  in  various  stud- 
ies from  less  than  1  percent  to  as  high  as  44  percent. 


The  sound  waves  produced  by  human  speech  typically  vibrate  at  frequencies  ranging 
upwards  of  8,000  hertz.  This  Bin  Laden  sample,  however,  peters  out  well  below  the 
4,000  Hz  mark.  The  limited  frequency  indicates  that  the  tape  not  only  is  a  second- 
or  third-generation  duplicate  but  was  also  likely  transmitted  at  some  point  via  tele- 
phone— a  suspicion  borne  out  by  the  failure  of  Pakistani  police  to  trace  the  tape's  orig- 
inal source,  despite  arresting  and  interrogating  at  least  a  dozen  people  involved  in  the 
delivery.  Phone  lines  act  as  "low-pass  filters,"  lopping  off  vital  forensic  information  and 
presenting  analysts  with  only  part  of  the  sonic  picture.  Given  the  overall  degradation 
of  this  recording,  it  is  highly  doubtful  that  a  forensic  scientist  would  offer  a  legal 
opinion  as  to  the  speaker's  identity.  As  the  Swiss  researchers  remarked  in  their  report, 
"When  addressing  a  problem  with  a  scientific  perspective  (as  opposed  to  a  political 
approach),  one  has  to  be  ready  to  also  accept  the  uncertainty  of  the  results." 
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1-1  tape,  by  Brendan  L  Koerner 


The  yellower  the  patch,  the  greater  the  sound's  intensity,  or  volume.  This  clump  may 
represent  one  of  the  guttural  "formants,"  or  vowel  sounds,  unique  to  Bin  Laden's  mea- 
sured Arabic  tenor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been  adulterated  beyond  recog- 
nition by  background  noise,  reverberation,  or  other  audio  mishaps.  Automated  sys- 
tems such  as  those  used  by  both  the  NSA  and  1DIAP  are  not  built  to  sift  through  such 
sonic  detritus.  They  are  geared  instead  toward  "biometric"  tasks:  e.g.,  voice-activated 
access,  in  which  a  speaker  is  asked  to  utter  a  password  and  the  characteristics  of  his 
voice  are  compared  with  an  audio  clip  on  file.  Both  the  password  and  the  sample  are 
captured  in  sedate,  controlled  surroundings,  and  by  high-quality  equipment;  as  a  re- 
sult, accurate  identification  rates  of  95-98  percent  are  common.  Such  systems  are  not 
designed  to  analyze  sounds  from  an  uncontrolled,  real-world  situation;  let  alone 
those  recorded  in  a  desert  cave,  through  a  beat-up  mike,  onto  a  fifty-cent  analog  cas- 
sette, and  then  played  over  a  phone  line. 


Low-energy  striations  like  these  represent  ambient  back- 
ground signals,  which  once  were  largely  inconsequential  to 
the  voice-identification  process.  In  the  past,  analog  editing 
could  be  detected  by  telltale  pops  and  clicks,  which  are  ab- 
sent on  digitally  altered  tapes.  Today,  however,  the  rise  of  dig- 
ital-editing methods  has  made  the  doctoring  of  audio  far 
more  difficult  to  detect.  A  PC  with  $300  software  can  distort 
formants,  mix  in  confusing  environmental  noise,  or  add  sub- 
tle chorusing  effects.  Experienced  engineers  have  always 
been  able  to  doctor  tapes  undetected,  and  to  assume  that  Al 
Qaeda  lacks  access  to  such  talent  would  be  to  underestimate 
the  organization's  resources — again. 
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This  entire  chart,  with  all  its  complex  and  degraded  data,  represents  just  2.2  seconds 
of  audiotape,  perhaps  the  duration  of  two  or  three  words.  To  authenticate  this  tape,  the 
NSA  sought  out  snippets  of  past  Bin  Laden  recordings  to  be  matched  up  with  each  tiny 
segment  of  the  tape — an  elongated  ehhh  here,  an  abridged  ahhh  there.  But  too  few 
suitable  clips  could  be  found.  The  analysts  supplemented  their  tests  by  consulting  peo- 
ple familiar  with  Bin  Laden's  classical  Arabic;  reportedly  some  Al  Qaeda  detainees  were 
polled,  though  their  candor  seems  suspect.  One  hopes  that  the  analysts,  having  strayed 
that  far  into  subjective  opinion,  also  considered  the  contextual  evidence  against  the  tape's 
authenticity:  for  example,  its  uncharacteristic  mentions  of  U.S.  allies  such  as  Canada 
and  Germany,  and  of  Donald  Rumsfeld  and  Dick  Cheney.  Why,  for  that  matter,  did 
an  intact  Bin  Laden  remain  silent  for  so  long,  and  then  reemerge  in  audio  only  ?  To  de- 
clare him  alive  on  the  basis  of  this  or  any  such  tape  would  be  to  judge  rashly,  but  then 
this  would  seem  to  be  a  common  mistake  in  Washington  of  late. 
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AJAX  IS  ALL 
ABOLT  ATTACK 


By  Jim  Shepard 


T 

Ahe 


he  acoustics  of  empty  stadiums 
'ere  very  beautiful.  When  a  single  bird 
I  ailed  out,  you  heatd  it  from  wherev- 
r  you  were.  In  the  early  morning,  or 
fter  matches,  when  the  lights  were 
>ut  and  the  sky  was  black,  you  heard 
he  wind  in  the  grass.  In  the  Dutch 
eagues  then,  the  stadium  superstruc- 
lures  were  skeletal 
nd  intimate.  The 
dvertising  panels 
vere  like  old  friends 
nd  smelled  of  wet 
vood.  The  empty 
balconies  overhung 
he  stands,  so  that 
tray  papers  blown 
rom  above  were 
nared  by  seat  backs 
oelow. 

When  you  took 
a  ball  out  to  the 
middle  of  the  pitch 
and  struck  it  once, 
the  thump  filled  the 
entire  space.  The 
thump  seized  some- 
thing in  your  chest. 

My  name  is  Veli- 
bor  Vasovic,  and  for  eleven  years  I 
played  football,  first  for  Partizan  Bel- 
grade and  my  national  team,  and  then 
for  Ajax.  For  eleven  years  I  played  for 


Jim  Shepard's  new  novel,  Project  X,  will  be 
published  by  Knopf  next  year.  His  last  story  for 
Harper's  Magazine,  "Love  and  Hydrogen," 
appeared  in  the  December  2001  issue. 


money,  I  should  say;  football  I  played 
my  entire  life.  My  brother  played  with 
his  friends,  and  when  I  was  old  enough 
to  stand  I  started  joining  in.  I  began  in 
goal  but  could  never  stay  there,  and 
was  always  running  after  the  ball  and 
upsetting  everyone  and  ruining  the 
game,  and  eventually  they  made  some- 


one else  goalie.  We  played  every  day. 
This  was  just  after  the  war.  When  it 
rained  we  played  in  the  cowshed.  The 
cow  stood  in  the  rain  and  watched. 
Six  or  so  kids  in  four  square  meters: 
you  learned  precise  passing. 

We  played  with  anything  that  was 
round.  Mostly  tennis  balls;  one  boy's 
family  had  an  old  box  of  tennis  balls. 


You  developed  great  technique  trying 
to  dribble  tennis  balls. 

At  the  1954  World  Cup  in  Switzer- 
land, in  the  group  matches  my  broth- 
er played  against  the  immortal  Hun- 
garians with  their  bright  red 
shirts — Puskas,  Kocsis,  Hidegkuti — 
the  team  that  had  humiliated  England 
6-3  and  7-1  just 
months  before. 

"What  was  it 
like?"  we  asked  upon 
his  return.  We  had 
followed  the  match 
on  the  radio,  but  the 
announcer  had  been 
at  a  loss  to  describe 
what  he  was  seeing. 
Crowded  around  the 
countertop  of  the  lo- 
cal bar,  we'd  been 
informed  that  Koc- 
sis had  entered  the 
penalty  area,  and 
stopped,  and  turned. 
Then  God  had  been 
invoked,  at  a  high 
volume.  Followed  by 
a  tinny  roar.  So  when 
my  brother  returned,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  our  2-8  loss,  it  was  as  if  we  had  and 
hadn't  been  there;  as  if  we  did  and 
didn't  know  what  brilliant  football  was 
truly  like. 

After  the  game  he'd  traded  shirts 
with  Puskas.  He  showed  the  shirt 
around  the  bar.  It  passed  from  person 
to  person  like  Achilles'  shield.  An 
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old  man  w  iped  his  hands  before  tak- 
ing it. 

We  had  to  ask  my  brother  our  ques- 
tions many  times.  Everyone  had  his 
own  theories  as  to  the  secret  of  the 
Hungarians'  game.  Was  it  their  skills? 
Their  tactics.7  Their  size?  Their  speed? 
And  what  was  it  like  in  the  West? 

I  thought  about  his  answers  when  I 
first  came  to  Amsterdam  and  saw  Jo- 
han  Cruyff  play  a  thirty-yard  cross  on 
a  dead  run  so  that  the  trajectory  bent 
away  from  the  stunned  goalie's  at- 
tempt at  a  deflection.  The  ball 
dropped  lightly  in  front  of  the  right- 
winger's  boot.  The  right-winger  put 
it  in  the  back  of  the  net  as  though 
he'd  just  happened  by.  This  was  in 
1966.  Ajax's  coach  and  club  presi- 
dent both  had  seen  me  score  our  only 
goal  in  Partizan's  loss  to  Real  Madrid 
in  that  May's  European  Cup  final.  I 
was  to  be  the  rock  around  which 
Ajax  would  build  its  defense. 

Understand:  it  was  quite  a  change 
from  Zagubica  to  Amsterdam  in 
1966.  What  was  rebelliousness  in  Za- 
gubica then?  Old  farmers  fondling 
their  donkeys  in  public.  Civil  disobe- 
dience was  refusing  to  roll  out  of  the 
lane  once  you  fell  over  drunk.  1  ar- 
rived in  Amsterdam  soon  after  their 
Liberation  Day  and  thought  on  the 
ride  in  from  the  airport  that  there'd 
been  a  coup.  A  revolution.  An  inva- 
sion from  space.  Thousands  of  young 
people  were  surging  about  the  center 
of  town,  arm  in  arm,  singing  and 
shouting  something.  My  interpreter, 
the  Yugoslav  wife  of  a  Dutchman,  ex- 
plained that  they  were  shouting,  "We 
want  our  Bolletjes!"  Bolletjes  turned 
out  to  be  a  breakfast  snack.  It  was  an 
advertising  slogan.  Why  were  they 
shouting  this?  They  were  bored,  she 
told  me.  Thousands  of  young  people 
chanting  this  absurdity!  Groups 
shouted  it  back  and  forth  to  one  an- 
other. The  police  stood  by,  polite, 
their  hands  clasped  in  front  of  them. 

We  were  imprisoned  by  the  sheer 
numbers  in  a  large  plaza  called  the 
Leidseplein.  My  interpreter  apolo- 
gized for  not  having  anticipated  this 
but  seemed  serene  about  the  delay. 
The  taxi  driver  rested  his  forearms 
on  the  wheel  and  every  so  often 
shouted  something  good-naturedly 
to  those  who  stood  on  his  car's  bon- 
net. When  our  taxi  was  stopped, 


young  girls  pressed  their  cheeks  to 
my  window  glass  as  if  the  car  were  an 
infant  relative.  Atop  a  statue  of  a 
civic  leader,  a  man  dressed  as  a 
shaman  performed  antismoking  ritu- 
als— he  crushed  packs  of  cigarettes, 
or  put  cigarettes  in  his  mouth  and 
then  broke  them  and  threw  them 
away  with  wild  gestures — while  the 
crowd  chanted,  "Bram  bram!  Ugga 
ugga!  Bram  bram!" 

What  did  "Bram  brain!  I !gga  ugga!" 
mean?  1  wanted  to  know. 

My  interpreter  shrugged.  "Bram 
bram.  Ugga  ugga,"  she  said. 

She  identified  a  small  man  atop  a 
flagpole  as  Johnny  the  Selfkicker, 
who  talked  himself  into  a  trance  and 
threw  himself  from  high  places. 
Many  of  the  people  in  white,  she  ex- 
plained, were  the  Provos,  anarchists 
who  looked  upon  playfulness  as  the 
key  to  a  better  world. 

"Playfulness,"  I  repeated,  and  she 
answered,  with  some  defensiveness, 
"Well,  you  needn't  say  it  like  that." 

Understand:  I  am  not  political. 
Everywhere  I've  gone,  people  have 
nodded  when  those  words  have 
emerged  from  my  mouth,  as  though 
they  understood.  And  then  they've 
gone  right  on  with  plebiscite  this 
and  student  movement  that.  "Vaso- 
vic  doesn't  give  a  rat's  ass  about  any- 
thing," Michels,  Ajax's  coach,  used 
to  say  to  the  reporters  and  my  team- 
mates. It  was  his  highest  praise.  He 
meant  other  than  football. 

My  interpreter  that  day  had  been 
proud  of  her  adopted  country.  Her 
face  suggested  that  I  was  like  a  visit 
from  a  backward  relative.  She  asked 
about  my  hometown:  what  was  life 
like  in  those  hills?  It  all  seemed  so 
wild  and  remote. 

"That  was  a  quiet  shithole,"  I  told 
her.  "This  is  a  noisy  shithole." 

The  taxi  driver  asked  her  a  ques- 
tion, and  she  answered  with  the  word 
for  "welcome"  in  my  language.  "Wel- 
come," he  said  to  me. 

"He's  speaking  to  you,"  my  inter- 
preter told  me.  I  lit  a  cigarette.  I  don't 
like  being  scolded. 

"This  is  a  time  of  great  change  in 
Holland,"  she  told  me,  as  if  that 
should  affect  my  smoking. 

"Is  the  currency  stable?"  I  asked. 

After  that  she  gave  up  on  me.  Af- 
ter a  few  minutes  of  silence,  the  taxi 


driver  made  a  remark,  and  she 
swered  in  a  way  that 

Jr         dently  made  him  sad. 
ohan  Cruyff  was  political.  The  s 
da\  I  was  intr*  id  in.  ed  to  Dutch  po] 
I  was  introduced  to  Dutch  football, 
between  the  club  president  and  my 
terpreter  and  watched  an  Ajax  h 
game  against  PSV  Eindhoven.  I  dr 
many  beers.  I  noticed  their  left-win 
a  blank-faced  beanpole  with  end 
stamina.  He  ran  for  ninety  minutes 
looked  at  the  end  as  if  he  could  1 
run  to  Maastricht  and  back.  And  he 
with  purpose:  he  continually  se 
Ajax's  offense,  flew  down  the  w 
touched  off  chaos  in  PSV's  pen 
area,  created  space  for  himself  and 
teammates.  He  was  envisioning  w 
geometries  while  his  opponents  scu 
about  like  moles.  He  was  a  Pythag 
in  shorts.  I  was  told  he  was  ninete 
Then  I  was  told  I  needn't  worry  ab 
him,  because  left  wing  was  the  posit 
of  the  club's  best  player,  who  wa 
playing  at  the  moment.  I  starte 
leave.  I  told  the  interpreter,  "Tell 
president  that  it  they  have  anyone 
ter  than  this  guy,  they  don't  need 
They  caught  up  to  me  halfway  to 
exit  and  returned  me  to  my  seat.  I 
with  Cruyff  after  the  game. 

He  had  the  same  blank  express 
while  he  toweled  off.  His  teamma 
were  showering.  His  towel  was 
size  of  a  facecloth.  At  that  point 
players  still  had  to  wash  their 
kits  and  provide  their  own  tow 
and  shampoo. 

I  heard  the  interpreter  mention 
tizan  Belgrade.  Cruyff  nodded.  He 
me  back  out  to  the  pitch,  intercep 
a  ball  boy  heading  in  with  a  net  full 
balls,  and  lined  them  up  at  the  eig 
teen-yard  mark  from  the  goal.  The 
were  nine  of  them.  The  interpreter 
club  president  trailed  along  behind 
making  remarks  that  he  chose  not 
answer.  While  I  watched,  he  tuck 
his  hair  behind  his  ears  and  stnick  ea 
of  the  first  five  balls  in  line  precis 
against  the  crossbar.  Then  he  stepp 
away.  In  my  street  shoes,  I  did  the  sa 
with  the  four  that  were  left.  Blan 
faced  Cniyft  smiled,  and  the  interpret 
and  club  president  burst  into  appla 

When  they  stopped,  Cruyff  turnt 
his  attention  to  the  club  presid 
They  talked,  and  I  felt  the  need  f< 
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ire  beer.  The  interpreter  explained 
1 1  Johan  was  always  agitating  for 
I  lething. 

What's  he  want?"  I  asked. 
I  Oh,  you  know,"  she  said,  embar- 
ked. "It's  always  something." 
>uyff  spoke  to  her  in  a  low  voice, 
ey  looked  at  each  other. 
'He  wants  me  to  tell  you  what 
&  j  y're  talking  about,"  she  said  miser- 

y- 

t  turned  out  he  was  asking  why  of- 
lals  were  insured  on  foreign  trips 
i  players  weren't.  Why  coaches  got 
al  money  and  players  didn't.  She 
med  aware  that  this  was  a  poor  strat- 
1  for  attracting  me  to  change  teams, 
had  what  he  called  his  List  of 
ievances,  she  confided. 
His  willingness  to  be  a  pain  in  the 
;  appealed  to  me.  And  only  the 
itch  had  a  short  transfer  period  in 
ose  years,  so  they  were  my  ticket  to 
e  West. 

The  club  president  knew  that  as 
II,  so  after  sitting  around  a  rented 
am  for  three  days,  I  signed  a  con- 
ict  for  half  the  sum  for  which  I'd 
I  en  asking. 
The  Dutch  carried  on  like  the  Ser- 
on  on  the  Mount,  but  their  hearts 
ire  ledger  books.  Merchants  squeezed 
ch  guilder  while  giving  change.  Does 
make  you  nostalgic?  my  brother 
rote.  It  makes  me  feel  like  I'm  home, 
vrote  back. 

He  worked  twelve-hour  days  on  one 
the  recently  consolidated  collective 
rms  to  the  south.  His  career  had  been 
jstroyed  by  a  clumsy  tackle. 
That  first  morning  out  on  the  prac- 
ce  pitch  with  the  rest  of  Ajax,  long- 
aired  boys  nodded  greetings  and  in- 
uded  me  in  their  loosening-up  drills, 
jfhe  sun  warmed  the  little  canals  and 
dws  in  the  distance.  When  the  coach 
rrived  and  blew  his  whistle,  the  long- 
aired  boys  formed  two  lines  and  pro- 
laimed  their  objective  with  a  little 
oem: 

Open  game,  open  game 

You  can't  afford  to  neglect  the  wing. 

vnd  then  went  back  to  what  they  were 
oing.  A  hand-printed  translation  was 
rovided  for  me  on  an  index  card.  I 
/as  introduced.  Practice  began. 

Few  remember  that  before  Ajax  be- 
ame  Ajax,  Holland's  football  record  in 
nternationals  had  been  the  equal  of 
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Luxembourg's.  It  took  all  of  us — conch, 
Communist,  and  longhaired  boys — all 
of  thirty  minutes  that  first  day  to  real- 
ize that  what  we'd  collected  was  a  group 
of  people  who  thought  about  space.  The 
ultra-aggressive  football  in  which  play- 
ers switched  positions  and  rained  at- 
tacks from  every  angle  was  worked 
through  and  worked  out  on  th.it  pitch 
over  the  next  three  years.  It  was  a  col- 
lective, lairing  rest  breaks  we  all  talked. 
We  all  listened.  Suppose  we  tried  this? 
What  happened  when  we  tried  that.' 
We  started  letting  midfielders  and  de- 
fenders join  in  attacks,  and  saw  the 
ways  in  which  forwards  would  have  to 
support  such  flexibility  by  flowing  back 
to  cover.  Position  shitting  came  easily 
and  provided  opponents,  once  we  start- 
ed playing  matches,  with  a  chaos  of 
movement  and  change  with  which  to 
deal.  The  first  Dutch  word  1  really 
learned  to  speak  was  "switch." 

We  built  our  moves  from  the  back; 
the  goalkeeper  only  rarely  kicked  the 
ball  Kmg,  instead  clearing  it  to  our  de- 
tenders,  and  the  team  moved  in  set 
and  improvisational  patterns  from 
there:  if  someone  came  back  for  a  pass, 
someone  else  broke  downfield.  In  pos- 
session we  made  the  pitch  as  large  as 
possible,  spreading  play  to  the  wings 
and  seeing  everything  as  a  way  to  in- 
crease and  exploit  space.  It  we  lost  the 
ball,  the  same  thinking  was  used  in  re- 
verse. We  talked  about  space  in  a  prac- 
tical way.  How  could  you  play  for  nine- 
ty minutes  and  remain  strong.'  It  you 
were  the  left  back  and  you  ran  seven- 
ty meters  up  the  wing,  it  wasn't  so  good 
if  you  then  had  to  run  back  to  your 
starting  position.  It  the  midfielder  took 
your  place,  it  shortened  the  distances. 
Even  then  I  could  see  that  it  was  very 
Dutch  to  look  tor  the  simple  solution. 
And  to  find  the  biggest  thrill  in  the 
even  simpler  solution. 

Cruyff  was  the  genius  at  this.  Good 
players  always  found  ways  of  receiving 
the  ball  in  space,  but  Cruyft  while  play' 
ing  saw  where  everyone  should  be,  or 
go.  He  was  three  moves  ahead,  and  the 
moves  were  all  about  shaping  space. 
From  above — from  up  in  the  press 
box — it  was  a  lesson  in  architecture. 

When  we  spaced  ourselves  proper- 
ly, it  suddenly  became  very  quiet.  No 
noise.  You  heard  only  the  wind.  And 
the  ball:  the  sound  it  made  on  the  loot, 
the  sound  that  made  clear  where  it 


was  going,  how  hard,  how  lew,  and 
how  fast. 

Suddenly  football  was  not  about 
kicking  one  another's  legs  anymore. 
Fans  at  our  matches  came  away  feel- 
ing they'd  seen  something  they 
could  see  nowhere  else  on  earth. 
You  guys  really  have  something  going, 
my  brother  wrote  back,  after  I 
wrote  him  about  what 


M 


was  happening. 


_y  parents:  they  were  political. 
Their  Partisan  unit  during  the  war  had 
both  an  antitank  rifle  and  a  mimeo- 
graph machine,  and  my  mother  had 
lost  two  frostbitten  fingers  dragging  it 
over  some  ridgelines  in  heavy  snow  to 
keep  it  from  German  hands.  God  for- 
bid. The  whole  tide  might  have  turned. 
They  each  produced  tor  me  a  wry  lit- 
tle smile  when  I  came  home,  a  wildly 
excited  seventeen-year-old,  to  an- 
nounce I'd  be  playing  for  Belgrade.  I 
hadn't  understood  why  until  I  realized 
that  they  were  smiling  at  the  PARTI ZAN 
on  my  shirt. 

When  I  was  ten,  I  asked  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  confirmation  classes  that 
my  uncle,  a  pastor,  was  going  to  con- 
duct for  my  brother  and  two  cousins. 
1  think  I  believed  that  that,  at  last, 
would  make  me  a  part  of  the  family,  or 

il  L-.M  .1  p.il  !  ol  ,1  Ct  H11IIK  Ml  (.  aUSC  \1\ 

uncle  agreed  to  interview  me,  to  mea- 
sure my  suitability.  The  interview  was 
held  in  the  presence  of  my  grand- 
mother. I  failed  to  answer  a  single  ques- 
tion. My  collapse  caused  my  uncle  and 
brother  considerable  amusement,  and 
my  grandmother  none  at  all. 

When  the  Germans  came,  my 
parents  enlisted  in  the  first  Slovene 
brigade  to  be  named  after  a  poet,  in 
their  case,  Cankar.  ("The  people 
will  write  their  destiny  alone/With- 
out tuxedos,  or  the  beads  of 
priests.")  They  fought  illiteracy  by 
giving  begging  children  pencils  and 
paper  instead  of  money  or  candy. 
They  disseminated  periodicals  like 
"Death  to  Death!"  and  "Today's 
Woman."  They  lectured  on  the  rela- 
tion between  spontaneity  and  ideol- 
ogy. They  used  doors  for  black- 
boards. They  stayed  frozen  and 
hungry.  They  stopped  at  doorways 
from  Stajerska  to  Koruska  and  sang 
the  old  Slovene  songs  to  pry  some 
bread  out  ot  the  shuttered  home- 


steads. Sometimes  they  were 
1. 1\\  ed  to  sleep  in  the  barn. 

My  grandmother  was  my  moth 
mother.  1  ler  father  had  been  a  mi 
railway  official  and  had  died  of  typb 
Her  mother  had  been  widowed  u 
six  children,  my  grandmother  the 
ot  the  six.  By  the  time  I  knew  her, 
had  her  little  bit  ot  jam  each  morn 
in  a  spoon  that  had  to  be  cleaned  j' 
so  the  night  before. 

She  described  her  son-in-law! 
someone  with  a  good  memory  butl 
depth.  Our  father  always  smil 
when  she  said  so.  It  was  hard  for 
to  imagine  him  as  having  shot  G 
mans.  He  was  pleasant  and  gentle 
not  always  direct. 

lx  lore  the  war,  he'd  worked  ll 
into  the  night,  under  a  feeble  lamp.' 
enable  imprisoned  comrades  to  rd 
over  the  most  recent  literature  and  pi 
pare  themselves  for  the  battle  outsij 
My  mother  had  made  lists  and  tea  a| 
helped  him  with  the  phrasing.  Tb 
saw  themselves  as  in  battle  with 
medieval  darkness  and  fury  in  the  so| 
of  our  backward  peasants.  They 
lieved  the  Party  and  the  movemd 
were  very  special,  and  that  people  wi< 
m  the  Party  and  the  movement  wi 
very  special.  They  were  convinced  tn 
they  had  a  scientific  ideology.  Mistl 
and  despair  were  all  around  them,  a 
the  more  unbearable  life  became,  ti  k 
closer  they  were  to  the  new  world.  I: 
plementing  decisions  was  not  sufficie 
Anyone  could  do  that.  They  had 
transform  themselves  so  that  at  a 
time  all  of  their  actions  could  be  me" 
sured  in  terms  of  the  interests  of  t| 
revolution.  The  role  of  history's 
servers  had  seemed  undignified  on| 
history  had  pointed  the  way 
final  freedom  and  brothel 
hood  among  men. 


A 


person  about  to  leave  pris<  a 
suddenly  becomes  loved  by  everyor 
And  he  feels  the  same  about  those 
is  leaving  behind.  Quarrels  and  h 
treds  are  forgotten  and  forgiven,  ai1  i!, 
he  says  goodbye  warmly  and  direct! 
as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened. 

The  night  before  my  departure  f 
the  West  I  wept  and  waited  for 
dawn.  While  I  made  tea  and  watcht 
the  sun  rise,  my  mother  and  fath 
brought  my  belongings — a  suit  and 
tew  other  things,  packed  and  creasci 
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d  smelling  of  mothballs — to  the 
or.  My  lawyer  came  with  me  to  get 
jig  shot  to  sign  the  necessary  final 
pers.  In  the  corridor  where  we  wait- 
there  were  several  frantic  young 
;n.  I  registered  little  of  the  train  trip 
the  airport.  Willows  and  alders  along 
:ar  streams. 

Colors  and  smells  overwhelmed  me 
tien  I  stepped  off  the  plane  at 
:hiphol.  Women  in  spring  coats  and 
its,  strange  fashions.  My  translator 
et  me  with  a  hug,  though  she  was  a 
etty  young  woman.  I  rode  to  the  city 
a  stupor.  A  far-off  bridge,  suspend- 
1  on  an  invisible  thread.  A  universi- 
.  A  square  in  front  of  it. 
I  was  left  in  my  new  flat  to  tidy  up 
ter  my  trip.  I  wandered  to  the  back 
irden.  A  branch  full  of  purple  blos- 
>ms  hung  over  the  wall,  and  from  the 
indow  of  the  house  next  door  a  young 
oman  was  shaking  rugs.  In  my  own 
nguage,  I  told  her  I  was  a  persecuted 
udent.  I  asked  if  she  would  lend  me 
rug  to  lie  on.  She  smiled. 
My  eyes  filled  with  tears  for  my  father, 
i'/hat  hadn't  he  thrown  underfoot  and 
icriftced?  He'd  built  himself  a  life  that, 
)r  the  sake  of  an  idea,  had  buried  itself. 
L  life  surrounded  by  spite  in  a  godfor- 
iken,  frightened  little  town.  They 
nought  they  were  doing  it  for  us,  and 
?r  our  children.  But  this  was  the  world 
f  their  imagination,  and  they'd  pic- 
ured  it  falsely  to  us,  and  we  at  first 
hadn't  wanted  to  believe 
things  to  be  different. 
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ichels  was  the  perfect  coach 
or  me.  He  required  fantastic  disci- 
)line.  Even  with  the  assistant  coach- 
es he  was  like  an  animal  trainer.  He 
old  me  I  was  his  favorite  player  be- 
muse I  couldn't  ask  him  questions, 
de  told  us  all  that  when  we  came  to 
:he  stadium,  we  were  the  numbers 
)n  our  backs.  When  we  left,  we  be- 
:ame  people  and  he  could  talk  to  us. 

Each  night  I  went  home  satisfied 
o  my  flat  with  its  one  chair.  I  never 
a  jnderstood  why  you'd  play  a  game  in 
which  you  lost  four  kilos  of  your 
oody  weight  for  nothing.  When  you 
put  on  the  shirt  and  laced  up  the 
boots,  you  had  to  win.  Otherwise 
you  might  as  well  stay  at  home  and 
watch  the  television. 

With  such  an  attitude  I  was  very 
helpful  to  the  Dutch,  who  were  not 


naturally  ferocious.  If  there  was  an  art 
to  defending,  they  were  blind  to  it. 
They  prized  Technique  and  Tactics. 
Courage,  will  to  win,  speed,  size:  none 
of  that  aroused  much  interest. 

So  during  training  sessions  Michels 
did  all  he  could  to  develop  aggression. 
We  played  games  in  which  he  acted  as 
the  referee  from  hell,  calling  the  fouls 
with  such  enraging  one-sidedness  that 
our  nickname  for  the  matches  became 
the  Bloodbaths.  He  made  sure  we  lived 
only  football:  he  got  our  salaries  raised, 
so  that  Cruyff  could  leave  the  printing 
works,  Keizer  the  tobacco  shop,  Swart 
his  haberdashery. 

Understand,  though:  he  never 
scored  the  goals.  He  did  his  part,  and 
we  did  ours. 

We  couldn't  believe,  ourselves, 
what  we  held  in  our  palms.  Against 
MVV  Maastricht  in  our  first  game  we 
won  9-3  and  I  scored  five  goals.  A  de- 
fender! We  scored  122  goals  in  the 
league  season. 

Johan  Cruyff,  Piet  Keizer,  Barry 
Hulshoff,  Ruud  Krol,  Gerrie  Miihren: 
they  were  all  unleashed,  with  me,  on 
Liverpool  in  the  fog  in  the  second 
round  of  the  European  Champions' 
Cup  on  the  seventh  of  December, 
1966.  Together  we  remade  the  football 
globe.  Liverpool  barely  deigned  to  look 
over  at  us  during  the  warm-ups;  the 
side  was  stuffed  with  demigods  from 
their  World  Cup  champion  team  of 
the  previous  summer.  While  we 
stretched,  the  fog  rolled  in,  and  the 
game  was  played  in  such  a  murk  that 
the  scoreboard  operator,  who  sat  near 
our  bench,  needed  runners  to  let  him 
know  what  was  happening  down  at 
the  ends  of  the  field.  He  demanded 
confirmation  when  told  we'd  scored 
the  first  goal,  and  then  confirmation 
when  told  we'd  scored  the  second,  and 
then,  when  the  third  went  in,  less 
than  ten  minutes  into  the  match,  he 
shouted  at  his  runners,  "Come  on, 
boys,  don't  make  up  stories!"  His  words 
were  reprinted  in  all  the  Dutch  news- 
papers the  next  day.  One  front  page, 
in  letters  large  enough  that  there  was 
room  for  nothing  else,  proclaimed: 
AJAX  5-1!  Everywhere  we  went— 
shops,  cinemas,  schools,  restaurants — 
those  two  numbers  appeared. 

When  we  traveled  to  Liverpool  for 
the  second  leg,  everyone  said  that  now 
we  had  their  attention.  Their  coach 
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predicted  they'd  win  7-0.  We  c 
2-2.  An  Amsterdam  headline  i 
AJAX  WINS,  2-2. 

Was  there  a  connection  betw 
cultural  and  football  revolutions! 
porters  wanted  our  opinions.  K 
said  no.  1  lulshotf  sud  no.  Krol  said 
Muhren  said  no.  1  said  no.  Michej 
fused  to  answer.  Cruyff  said  it  wa 
intriguing  idea.  He  spent  postgam 
terviews  talking  about  the  Pre 
White  Plans.  What  did  he  chid 
Luud  Schmunelpeninck's  plan  tor 
bikes  all  over  the  city?  Poor  Michej 
in  his  office,  his  elbows  on  his 
and  his  hair  in  his  fists. 

He  came  out  every  so  often  to  trl 
a  Provo  out  of  the  locker  room.  "I 
w  ei  e  eas^  t<  >  spot ,  all  in  white 
the}  loved  Cruyff,  who  attracted 
porters. 

"What's  he  on  about?"  Mic 
would  ask  someone  standing  nea, 
jabbing  a  thumb  toward  a  Provo. 

"He's  saying  that  under  N 
Babylonic  circumstances,  the  lusi 
aggression  will  be  sublimated 
the  lust  for  playfulness,"  Cr 
would  explain. 

"Oh,  for  Christ's  sake,"  Mic 
would  say. 

Cruyff  didn't  spout  such  stuf 
you  could  see  he  believed  in  part: 
kept  an  eye  on  it.  He  was  intrigue 
his  own  uniqueness.  Whenever  w 
foot  on  a  pitch,  he  was  interested 
revolutionizing  the  game.  The  re 
us  were  happy  to  settle  fot  winnin| 

And  yet  at  night,  lying  in  my 
and  hearing  my  neighbor  still  shak 
her  nigs,  I'd  envision  my  parents'  f 
and  wondet  if  this  were  in  some  str 
way  their  gift  to  me:  Partisan  tac 
Partisan  strategies.  In  theit  war  th 
been  no  front  or  rear  lines,  and  en| 
elements  had  emetged  and  dissc 
fluidly  on  both  sides;  superiority 
been  achieved  not  by  numer 
strength  but  by  tactical  resour 
ness.  Survival  as  a  Partisan  had  me 
being  creative  about  space. 

"Fascinating,"  Michels  had  s; 
when  I  mentioned  this  to  him. 
brought  it  tip  on  a  bus  when  h 
complained  to  me  about  Cruyff. 
Dutch  was  by  that  point  suffici 
for  semicomic  conversation. 

But  all  was  well  as  long  as  we  k 
winning.  We  were  becoming  sor 
thing  majestic  and  invincible.  One  r 
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for  our  complete  product  line  or 
request  our  smaller  print  catalog. 

We  never,  ever  sell,  rent  or  trade  our 
mailing  lists;  your  privacy  is 
essential  to  us. 
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it  we'd  be  marked  by  two  defenders; 
next,  completely  free.  One  mo- 
lt the  pitch  before  us  was  crowded 
narrow;  the  next,  huge  and  wide. 
i  brilliance  of  our  passing  was  unas- 
ling:  the  white  and  black  of  the  ball 
inst  the  blue  of  the  sky.  Against  the 
fen.  Beautiful  in  its  precision,  and 
it  and  modest.  No  one  danced  or 
k  off  his  shirt  after  such  passes. 
5ad  weather  or  rotten  pitches  meant 
erent  kinds  of  advantage.  Keizer  in 
vamp  of  a  pitch  produced  a  goal  by 
bing  a  high  ball  into  the  thickest 
d  where  Turkish  defenders,  expect- 
a  bounce,  found  themselves  wrong- 
ted  when  the  ball  stuck.  A  Kuwaiti 
ir  in  the  stands  was  so  moved  that  af- 
the  match  he  gave  Keizer  the  gold 
cch  from  his  wrist.  Against  Panathi- 
kos  in  a  downpour  we  spent  the 
tch  playing  passes  into  the  areas  of 
orest  drainage,  knowing  the  balls 
uld  stop  while  the  Greek  defenders 
itinued  to  overrun  them. 
Following  Cruyff's  lead,  we  built 
ties  in  the  air,  while  he  appeared 
ere  most  needed,  always  pointing, 
Kiting,  pointing:  you  go  there;  you 
long  here.  He  would  have  been 
ppy  on  a  pitch  two  kilometers 
:ig  with  no  goals  and  nothing  but 
autiful  waves  of  movement, 
earning  up  and  streaming  down. 
Our  perfection  seemed  to  be  auto- 
itic.  Our  instincts  intimidating, 
e  brought  to  bear  on  our  oppo- 
nts  calm  minds,  immaculate  tech- 
que,  and  visionary  passing.  The 
auty  of  Ajax  at  its  peak  was  like 
e  beauty  of  thought. 
Cruyff  became  the  young  Amster- 
,mmers'  hero.  "Our  John  Lennon," 
;izer  told  me  after  a  match.  "Who's 
hn  Lennon?"  I  asked  him  back. 
I  got  furniture  for  my  apartment.  I 
nt  money  home.  My  brother  was 
/ice  denied  permission  to  visit. 
Cruyff's  opinion  was  consulted  on 
'ery  conceivable  subject:  science,  cul- 
lre,  technology.  The  present,  the  fu- 
ire,  even  the  past.  Modern  youth 
seded  to  know  what  he  thought  of 
le  past.  Two  months  before  I'd  ar- 
ved,  Holland's  princess  had  married 
German  who'd  served  in  the 
/ehrmacht.  All  of  Amsterdam  had 
>und  this  the  end  of  the  world.  One 
ternoon  I  found  Cruyff  giving  an  in- 
?rview  about  that.  Who  knows  with 


whom.  Should  the  protesters  have  car- 
ried out  their  threat  to  put  LSD  into 
the  water  supply?  he  was  asked. 

He  turned  to  me.  "What  about  it, 
Vasovic?"  he  asked.  The  reporter, 
bushy-haired  with  thick  black  glass- 
es, turned  with  him,  pen  poised. 
"Should  they  have  put  LSD  in  the 
water  supply?" 

"No  speak,"  I  told  him,  and 
dropped  my  shorts  to  change. 

The  protests  went  on  for  much  of 
the  summer.  You  could  watch  on  the 
television  the  Provos  and  student 
demonstrators,  all  in  white,  carrying 
their  banners.  And  the  police,  all 
in  black,  waiting  to  beat 


H 


them  up. 


_elp  me,  my  brother  wrote.  Your 
brother's  in  need  of  help,  my  father 
wrote.  My  brother  had  developed  a  ro- 
mantic rivalry  with  a  lawyer  named 
Tasa  who'd  turned  out  to  be  UDBA. 
That's  your  brother,  my  father  wrote. 
Cuckolding  the  civil  secret  police.  In 
a  bar,  drunk,  he  had  railed  against  Yu- 
goslavia's silence  in  the  face  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Hungary.  It  had  been  ten 
years  ago,  his  nervous  friends  had  coun- 
seled. He  should  let  it  rest.  But  my 
brother  had  mounted  a  table  and  bal- 
anced with  his  bad  knee.  The  immor- 
tal Hungarians!  Puskas  in  prison! 

I  was  able  to  arrange  a  return  trip 
only  at  the  end  of  the  season.  I  spent 
the  night  in  Belgrade  and  walked  to 
the  train  station  during  the  follow- 
ing dawn.  Mist  hovered  above  the 
woods  and  in  the  golden  treetops.  I 
needed  clean  air.  I  snorted  like  a 
horse  and  felt  the  freshness. 

I  found  my  brother  hiding  in  a  town 
not  far  from  our  own.  He  was  staying 
in  a  room  with  a  metal  worker  from 
Bosnia,  a  poverty-stricken  Muslim 
who'd  moved  in  the  hope  of  survival. 
The  room  was  clean,  with  two  beds,  a 
woodstove,  a  small  fir  table,  and  a 
washstand.  An  alder  shadowed  the 
tiny  back  window. 

The  metal  worker  set  out  tea  for  us 
and  then  disappeared.  We  embraced. 

Everyone  liked  my  brother.  He  was 
an  open,  emotional  man,  so  handsome 
that  women  turned  to  look  at  him  in 
the  street. 

He  told  me  he'd  read  about  the  Liv- 
erpool match.  We  smiled  and  talked 
about  the  old  days  and  the  cowshed. 


WITHOUT  AN 
ALPHABET, 
WITHOUT  A  FACE 

Selected  Poems  of 
Saadi  Youssef 

Translated  from  the 
Arabic  by  Khaled  Mattawa 

A  Lannan  Translation  Series  Selection 


The  work  of  a  major  contem- 
porary Arab  poet  is  available 
in  English  for  the  first  time  in 
the  United  States. 

"Handsomely  edited  and  contextu- 
alized,  as  we  say  these  days,  here  is 
a  substantial  representation  of  the 
works  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
writers  of  the  Arab  world. There  is 
everything  to  be  learned  and  not  a 
little  to  be  enjoyed  in  these 
'released'  poems,  in  translation  so 
liberal  and  so  lively.  It  is  a  grand 
opportunity  to  let  in  another  ray  of 
light  upon  a  darkness  all  too  inde- 
terminate." — Richard  Howard 

Saadi  Youssef  is  one  of  the  leading 
poets  of  the  Arab  world.  Born  in 
Basra,  Iraq,  he  has  published  thirty 
volumes  of  poetry  and  seven  books 
of  prose.  He  left  Iraq  in  1979,  and 
after  many  detours,  he  has  recently 
settled  in  London. 
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Distributed  by  Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux 


He  asked  me  to  get  him  out.  1 
w  anted  to  know  his  financial  picture. 
He  had  no  financial  picture.  Our 
parents  were  in  a  terrible  state,  he 
confided.  He  was  testing  their  faith 
in  the  Party's  infallibility,  h  caused 
him  pain  to  he  doing  this.  Could  I 
get  him  out.' 

I  told  him  1  would  try.  Of  course,  I 
would  try.  We  were  silent,  the  fir  table 
between  us.  He  looked  into  my  ex- 
pression. It  was  as  if  1  had  said,  What 
can  1  do? 

I'd  brought  money,  hidden,  as  well 
as  other  gifts.  He  accepted  them  all 
with  a  combination  of  apathy  and 
good-natured  fear.  He'd  never  refused 
financial  assistance. 

At  the  airport  check-through  a  com- 
missioner asked  why  1  w  as  not  play- 
ing in  my  homeland.  1  told  him  I  was 
spreading  the  glory  of  Yugoslav  football 
to  the  West.  While  he  looked  over  my 
paperwork,  he  said,  "And  your  father's 
an  honest  man." 

"What  makes  you  think  I'm  not?"  I 
asked.  Everyone  around  us  looked  up. 

He  was  unembarrassed.  "1  was  tall 
ing  about  your  father,"  he  said  mildly, 
holding  out  my  passport.  "I  don't  even 
know  you." 

I  wrote  my  brother  upon  my  return 
to  tell  him  how  my  attempts  were  pro- 
ceeding. I  heard  nothing  hack.  My  fa- 
ther wrote  a  week  or  so  later  and  men- 
tioned nothing  about  it.  He  described 
instead  how  he'd  felt  during  the  Lib- 
eration: the  muddle  inside.  The  enor- 
mous happiness  all  around  him — 
everyone  on  the  street  dancing  and 
jumping — and  he  himself  just  walk- 
ing through  it  all,  feeling 
only  a  sort  of  heaviness. 

he  Dutch  meanwhile,  as  always, 
went  ahead  drawing  their  straight 
lines  into  the  future.  They  were  un- 
satisfied to  simply  win;  they  were  de- 
termined, as  well,  to  proselytize  their 
beauty  and  goodness  to  the  world. 
Their  football  was  to  be  like  their 
foreign  policy:  a  light  unto  all  na- 
tions. The  Provos  unveiled  a  poster 
with  Cruyft  at  its  center  and  the 
motto  BETTER  LONGHAIRED  THAN 
SHORTSIGHTED. 

1  felt  accused  by  it.  I  avoided  it.  1 
avoided  Cruyft.  Then,  before  an  ex- 
hibition, ihe  trainer  ran  out  of  tape 
with  the  two  of  us  still  barefoot,  ble  dis- 


appeared into  the  bow  els  of  the  stadi- 
um io  search  tor  more.  Cruyft  and  I 
sat  on  facing  tables,  bobbing  our  feet 
at  each  other. 

His  hair  was  longer  than  ever.  He 
picked  at  an  ear.  He  studied  me  like 
someone  else's  chess  problem.  1  le 
asked,  "What's  happening  to  your 
country,  Vasovic?" 

"1  don't  know,"  I  finally  said, 
when  able  to  speak. 

"You  just  went  back,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  I  said. 

"To  see  your  brother,"  he  said. 
"Yes,"  1  said. 

"He  was  in  some  sort  of  trouble," 
he  said. 

"Michels  told  you  this?"  I  asked. 
"He  didn't  return  with  you,"  he  said. 
"Is  he  here?"  1  asked.  "Do  you  see 
him?" 

He  looked  around.  He  resumed 
with  his  ear. 

"He  was  a  great  player,"  he  eventu- 
ally remarked. 

"What's  wrong  with  you?"  the  train- 
er asked  me,  when  he  finally  returned. 

"1  le's  been  like  that  the  whole 
time,"  Cruyft  informed  him. 

I  playeel  the  worst  match  of  my  life. 
Afterward  I  just  lay  on  the  pitch. 
Someone  asked  for  my  jersey. 

Everything  became  less  pleasurable 
for  me.  I  had  football  intelligence, 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  normal 
intelligence.  The  most  difficult  things 
in  life  were  choices,  as  our  trainer  used 
t<  i  say.  I  tore  a  muscle  in  my  thigh  that 
\\  i  mid  ni  it  heal.  Running  was  n<  iw  an 
application  of  fire.  As  the  saint  said, 
Pain  was  a  holy  angel,  who  showed 
treasures  ti  >  men  that  otherw  ise  re- 
mained forever  hidden. 

My  parents  had  stopped  writing.  My 
brother  had  stopped  writing.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  the  case  that  certain  things 
remained  unsaid  in  their  country,  while 
they  were  expressed  in  this  one.  There 
was  no  point  in  discussing  which  was 
the  "right"  way.  Each  involved  differ- 
ent people  who  acted  as  they  had  been 
inwardly  conditioned  to  act. 

One  sunny  Sunday,  soon  after 
Queen's  Day,  which  had  been 
marked  by  mobs  selling  things  on 
the  street  and  drinking  to  excess,  I 
took  a  throw-in  at  an  exhibition 
game  against  Glasgow  and  caught 
the  eye  of  a  blonde  girl  with  an  over- 
bite and  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  1 


stepped  away  from  the  ball  and  n 
er  kicked  one  again. 

What  had  she  conjured  tor  n 
The  young  woman  with  the  rug.  | 
father.  My  brother.  The  overbite  c| 
boy  who'd  played  with  us  in  t 
cowshed.  Who  is  it  thai  goes  t( 
when  those  be  loves  are  not? 

Mn  hels  tried  to  work  with  me  ; 
reason  with  me  tor  a  week  or  so  a 
then  gave  up. 

"Let  him  go,"  Cruyft  said,  with 
to  his  final  attempt. 

I  got  a  job  sweeping  the  new  C 
Het  Station,  which  seemed  chij 
and  fantastical.  The  huge  ble 
spates  of  the  adjacent  bus  statij 
rose  out  the  mist  beyond  eve 
morning  as  I  pushed  my  broom. 

On  one  occasion  I  even  step| 
away  from  a  ball  that  rolled  tow 
me  from  a  nearby  boys'  game. 

Wasn't  it  so  that  even  when 
were  laughing  we  were  sad.  In  i 
last  letter  I  received  from  my  bro 
er,  he  wrote  that  he  was  writing  fr 
the  saddest  of  all  prisons:  his  heart 

Good  thoughts,  bad  thoughts,  pj 
feet  headers,  crooked,  dipping  voll 
from  impossible  angles,  and  envisioi 
geometries.  Placid-faced  neighbors  i 
beer:  all  these  become  part  of  a  gr 
invisible  sphere  in  which  one  li\ 
and  about  whose  reality  there  wasT 
doubt  .  Those  spheres  keep  us  cosse 
from  pain.  We  used  to  sing  in  one 
our  children's  songs  about  the  angj 
"Two  to  cover  me,  two  to  wake  ml 
and  guardianship  by  the  invisible  pel 
ers  was  something  grown-ups  need 
no  less  than  children. 

Therefore,  I  wrote  my  parents,  dj 
last  time,  you  must  not  think  me  unh| 
fry.  What  is  happiness  and  unhappiriM 
It  depends  on  what  happens  inside.  1 1 
grateful  every  day  for  those  spheres  I 
side — that  I  have  them ,  that  I  have  yom 
and  that,  aU  of  that,  makes  me  happym 


Answers  to  the  March  Quiz,  "FiB 
the  Power" 

1  South  Africa;  2  April  26;  3  The  Pental 
and  the  United  Nations;  4  France;  5  The  ~M 
carora  River;  6  Ten;  7  Their  Jewish  spoiH 
were  released  from  detention  and  exempB 
from  anti-Jewish  policies;  8  Forming  a  hurd 
shield  to  guard  the  parliament  building  fid 
Soviet  forces;  9  President  Ronald  Reagan;|fl 
Ghana;  1 1  Refusal  to  pay  a  poll  tax;  12  LlW 
dite;  13  Truth;  14  Nonviolence. 
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REVIEWS 


s  E\V  BOOKS 

,y  John  Leonard 


."W  Xhat  Don  DeLillo  does  in  his 
V%/  fiendish  new  novel  C 
T  T  MOPOLIS  (Scribner,  $25) 
reimagine  Jason  from  the  Golden 
iece,  Siddhartha  from  the  Buddhist 
bitaka,  the  Pilgrim  from  Bunyan's 
pgress,  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  the  Lone 
mger,  and  the  Flying  Dutchman,  and 
lbody  all  of  them  in  a  single  twenty- 
*ht-year-old  Manhattan  billionaire, 
10,  in  wasteland  April  of  the  year 
'00,  is  about  to  take  an  epic  trek. 
See  asset  manager  Eric  Packer  de- 
lend  from  his  East  Side  penthouse 
plex  to  a  white  limousine  that  has 
en  cork-lined  (or  "prousted")  against 
:eet  noise  and  equipped  with  a  liquor 
binet,  a  microwave,  a  heart  monitor, 
id  flat  plasma  screens  so  that  Eric 
in  read  "medleys  of  data"  and  "all 
.e  flowing  symbols  and  alpine  charts" 
\  the  Money  Channel.  He  has  like- 
ise  equipped  himself,  wiring  a  cam- 
a  inside  his  watch  and  videostream- 
tg  his  image  all  over  his  personal 
ebsite.  His  "hypermaniacal"  genius  is 
)  see  patterns  and  "cross-harmonies" 


'herever  he  looks,  to  find  investment 
pportunities  and  "digital  imperatives" 
i  tree  rings,  sunflower  seeds,  pulsars, 


grasshoppers,  clas- 
sical number  se- 
quences, and  the  su- 
perstitious flux  of 
cunencies  and  stocks. 
On  his  way  across 
town  to  get  a  hair- 
cut, as  if  Leopold 
Bloom  in  Nighttown 
were  to  go  for  a  ride 
in  Bill  Buckley's 
Overdrive ,  Eric  in- 
tends to  bring  down  the  Japanese  yen. 

First,  though,  like  every  hero  and 
pilgrim,  he  must  hack  his  way  through 
a  thicket  of  obstructions.  These  include 
the  president  of  the  United  States, 
whose  motorcade  gridlocks  traffic;  the 
making  of  a  movie,  for  which  300  naked 
bodies  clog  the  street;  the  sudden  death 
of  the  Sufi  rap  star  Brutha  Fez,  whose 
passing  is  mourned  by  a  phalanx  of 
breakdancers,  bodyguards,  media  ex- 
ecutives, and  whirling  dervishes;  a 
riot  by  rat-tossing,  bomb-throwing  an- 
archists on  skateboards,  who  proclaim 
that  A  SPECTER  IS  HAUNTING  THE 
WORLD — THE  SPECTER  OF 
-CAPITALISM;  and  such  mi- 
nor hurdles  as  a  techno- ra^e, 
ZyloFlex  body  armor,  and 
some  stun-gun  sex. 

A  fairy  tale  about  late 
capitalism,  Cosmopolis  is 
also,  of  course,  a  DeLillo 
novel,  which  means  it 
speaks  in  hybrid  tongues 
(Sufi  rap,  for  instance).  For 
Eric — a  prince  of  cyber- 
space, a  free-market  troubadour  of 
high-speed  hysteria,  erotic  vibes,  and 
"mass  convulsions" — DeLillo  has  in- 


iarriers  2  (Williamsburg  Bridge),"  1998,  installation  photograph  hy  Spencer  Tunick/I-20  Gallery, 
ew  York  City  (top  right);  Photograph  of  New  York  City  skyline  <&  Peter  Marlow/Magnum  Photos 
JOttom  left);  X-ray  image  of  two  galaxies  in  collision  <B  AFP/CORBIS  (bottom  right). 


vented  a  sinister  bop  prosody,  a  sort  of 
Wall  Street  Wired  equivalent  of  apos- 
trophes and  madrigals,  of  gnomic  haikus 
and  two-faced  koans. 

But  Eric's  real  problem  on  his  epic 
quest  is  an  "asymmetrical"  prostate,  a 
lopsidedness  in  himself,  and  in  the  uni- 
verse, that  he  never  factored  into  any 
of  his  pattern  recognitions.  Perhaps 
this  skew,  or  sheer,  or  swerve,  or  tilt  ex- 
plains how  the  yen  eludes  him,  and 
why  what  he  will  find  waiting  for  him 
in  Hell's  Kitchen  is  not  his  lost  fami- 
ly but  his  nemesis — an  assassin  who 
actually  asks  the  reader:  "I'm  ambiva- 
lent about  killing  him.  Does  this  make 
me  less  interesting  to  you,  or  more?" 

Another  assassin  strikes  at  the 
very  start  of  ;  (Har- 
court,  $25),  the  new  Giinter 
Grass  novel  and  his  most  satisfying 
since  The  Call  of  the  Toad.  As  if  he's 
been  reading  W.  G.  Sebald  on  Ger- 
man suffering  and  silence  during  World 
War  II,  Grass  remembers  and  imagines 
the  hushed-up  maritime  disaster  of  the 
Wilhelm  Gustloff,  named  after  an  as- 
sassinated Nazi  Party  recruiter  and  tor- 
pedoed by  a  Russian  sub  in  the  Baltic 


REVIEWS 


Si  ,i  in  |anunry  I •  Nine  thousand 
(  iermans  died,  most  of  them  women 
nnd  <  hildrcn.  Although  the  narrator 
i  >l  the  in  >vel  is  suppi  >sed  to  be  a  middle- 
D'cJ  |i  ii  ii  1 1,  il  1st  named  I '.nil,  lie  1 1,  is  been 

browbeaten  into  rooting  through  ar- 
( I n\cs  by  "i  »ld  man"  Grass  himself,  who 
admits  1 1 1. ii  Ins  general  i<  m  "kepi  sileni 
about  su<  Ii  misery,  merely  be<  ausc  its 
own  sense  ol  guilt  was  so  over 
whelming,  merely  be<  ause  foi 
years  the  need  in  a<  i  epi  respon 
sibility  and  show  remorse  took 
prei  edem  e,  with  the  resull  thai 
iln  \  abandoned  the  topi<  in  the 
righi  wing." 

In  February  I1'  )6  in  I  )avos, 
Swii  zei  land,  .1  |ewish  medi(  .il 
studeni  named  I  )avid  Frank 
furtei  sh<  >t  and  k  illed  /  andes 

i|i  K/i/icii/rilc)  Wilhelin  I  lUStlofT. 

A  i  ruise  ship  named  for  the  mai 

I  yred  '  iusi  t  >lf  was  laum  I ie< I  m 
I lM7  in  ii mvey  ( ierman  civil- 
lans  mi  "Strength  I  hrough  |oy" 

va<  ations  i<>  Naples  and  Palermo.  Ii 
would  latei  sei  ve  as  a  troopship  1 1 1 
bring  bael<  1 1 1*  *  ondoi  Legion  from 
Fram  1  i's  Spain,  .1  hi ispital  ship  fi  11  the 

wounded,  and,  Im.ilK,  .1  relugee  ^1 1 1 1  > 

thai  nisi '  i  .111  ied  high  ranking  Nazis 
and  military  personnel,  1 ,000  I  I  boal 
sailors,  and  570  members  ol  the  naval 
wi  mien  s  auxiliary. 

1 1 1. 11  mm  1 1  is  I iisii  11  y;  ( li ,iss  parlays 
the  resl  1 1 1 1 1 1  fiction,  \  1 11 1  may  re 
membei  I  ulla,  who  appeared  in  two 
nl  1I1,  novels  ol  ( irass  s  I  )anzig  1  rilogy 
and  wlin  was  noi  ,1  pleasant  person 
either  lime.  She  is  now  ordained  i" 
1 1 .1  \  e  been  nn  In >.i  1 J  the  Wilhclm 
( jtisno/j  when  n  was  torpedoed,  to 
li.iv  r  se<  ured  1  lifeboal ,  .nnl  in  have 
given  I  mi  1 1 1  1 1 '  1 1  ii-  narraioi  <A  (  'rab 
walk  in  the  lifeboal  .11  exa<  1 1\  1  lie 
moment  when  the  ship  foundered 
along  with  the  Rei»  h,  I  lei  little  Paul 
grows  up  in  Easi  1  iermany,  where  no 
one  talks  ahoul  the  tragedy,  because, 
ol  course,  1  he  Russians  created  1 1 
And  when  Paul  leaves  foi  the  West, 

II  is  1,1  work  ii'i  sik  Ii  history  impaired 
enterprises  .is  the  Axel  Springer 
tabloids,  ^  )nh  attei  he  has  dm  overed 
.1  website  .nnl  .i  1  hatroom  deviated  in 
the  suhjei  1  v\  ill  Paul  gel  the  heebie 
jechics,  beginning  in  suspect  thai  lus 

i  >v\  11  1 eenage  son  is  doing  nuiSI  ol  the 

i ibsessive  1  >nline  1  hati  ing. 

I  In  n'  will  be  1  second  assassina 


1 1*  in,  bui  in  ii  nut  il  we  .in'  thon  tughly 
acquainted  with  Frankfurter  and  the 
original  (  iust  lot  ( ,  their  "virt  ual" 
counterparts,  .nnl  the  return  <>!  the 
repressed  in  Internet  role-play;  with 
Strength  Through  |oy,  the  ( lomrades 
nl  Schwerin,  skinheads,  ami  Turk  - 
hashing;  with  I  ulla's  let  ishtst  tc  tnx 
sli  ilc  ami  I  he  i  hlldteli  win  I  skidded 


1  .ii  ih,  ml  in"  hip  upside  dow  11  0 
thai  1 1 1'  11  Ii  ■  ">  st  1  h  k  up  1  mi  ol  1 1 11  11 
I ile  |a<  kets  while  theii  heads  win 
underwatei .  But  again,  no  one  is  will- 
ing in  accept  responsibility  lor  any- 
thing    in  'I  for  I  he  i  In  Hi  es  t  hev 

made  in  furthei  1  hen  1  areers,  1  he  am 
nesias  1  hey  embi  ac  ed  1 0  sleep  at 

ni"hi,  then  imlilletenee  of  ahusive- 
ness  as  parents,  nm  the  nen  Nan  fan- 
tasies swilling  through  <  yberspac  e. 

(  irass,  .1  Bad  Boy  ( irimmelshausen, 
a  sarcastic  seaport -street  talk  social- 
democrati<  scourge,  the  Vistula's 
1  iwti  I  n  1  Drumming  Martin  I  uthei 
Magic  Realist,  is  still  furious  al  Ger- 
many's obscene  forgetfulness.  "Histo- 
ry," he  n  ils  us,  "hi ,  to  he  more  pie 
i  isc,  1  he  history  we  Germans  have 

1  -  1  1  atedly  mm  ked  up,  is  .1  1  Ii  1  1 1 

toilei  We  flush  and  flush,  hut  the 
slut  keeps  rising." 

Hi  story  is  personal  foi  I  'an  I 
1  heroux.  Where  he  is  realh, 
going  in  I  >AKK  MAR  SAI  Alll 
IK  1  1  O  <  \l'l 
tl  loughton  Mifflin,  $28)  is 
from  the  young  man  who  lust  went 
in  Africa  as  a  Peace  (  nips  volunteer 
in  1  he  sim  1  es  iii  someone  who  w  ill  be 

si\ty  hi  nisei  I  w  hen  he  re.u  lies  I  he  end 
nl  this  long  disgl  lint  lenient  .  I  le  is 

also,  wonderfully,  journeying  from 
K'.iguili  Mahlnu.'  in  Nadtne  (.  lordimer, 


w 


as  il  they  were  literary  polar  caps 

though  everything  is  so  much  w 
than  he  remembers  it,  he  never 
less  Jeli^hls  in  the  ram  gods,  sai 

hulls,  dead  seas,  burnt-oui  volcan 
ami  mountains  ol  the  moon.  I  le 
loses  telling  us  things  we  dc 
know     that,  lor  instance,  the 

lor  giraffe  in  Swahili  is  "tu/iga,"  or 

a  1  unc  i's  hump  is  pure  tat 
smooth  and  white  as  chees« 

Readers  of  Theroux  k 
that  nil  the  mad  he  |s  i  r. 
This  gives  his  travel  hooks 
seasoning.  I  lere  he's  espec 
vexevl  hy  those  In-  1  alls 

agents  nl  virtue":  aid  wor 

must  ly,  white  people  usu 
win  1  are  always  driving  arour 
I  ami  Ki  i\'e r s  ami  nev  el  <.'i 

him  a  hit .  Bui  why  sh<  mid  t 

I  lasn't  he  i  hnscn  to  travel  a 
conveniently  as  possible, 
in  nn  1.  in1  hi  1  ilanes,  smiling 

i  al  I  le  trucks  ami  chi<  ken 
es.'  I  le  prides  himself  on  vagabonc 
ami  then  1  omplains  about  the  l 
the  company,  and  1 1  is  In iwels. 

thi  lUgh  these  donors,  hankers,  and 
er  "oafish  sell-dramatizing  prigs" 
have  saved  a  tew  lives,  they  are 

mi  ire  than  a  maintenam  e  1  rew  1 
powei  trip."  I  ln-\  infantilizi 
Africans,  who  w  ill  never  amoun 

anv  thing  unless  1  hey  do  it  1  »n  t 

own  ("( ^iih  All  n  ans  were  i  apab 
making  a  difference  in  Africa"),  w 
is  why  I  heroux  approves  of  the  re 
in  subsistenc e  farming  in  1  he  b 
even  as  iii  ies  I. ill  into  squalor 
pi  'In  n  1. ins  ilrnwn  in  v  ehemem  e 
Next  to  agents  ot  virtue,  he  dm 
tourists  foi  theii  silly  1  lothes,  gou 
meals,  luxury  lintels,  and  (our-starsi 
seeing.  This  disdain  is  as  facile  as 
tiresome  II  he  would  rather  not  sti 

.a  ( iieat  Zimbabwe  just  because  ol 

I  iei  'I  'le  w  .ml  I",  let  him  read  1 1  L(  , 

ol  Mi  mtaigne  instead.  Bui  the  w( 
is  lull  nl  genius,  grace,  and  awe, 
nut  all  nl  us  have  months  In  tin 

through  u ,  mu  several  years  to  w 

opinionated  books  about  it ,  nor  tried 
al  either  end  1  >l  it  who  happen  t 
won  Nobel  h  ires.  .Anyway,  sometH 
ev  en  this  K  mesome  ranger  permits  I  t 
sell  a  four  slat  pamper.  .At  least  one 
the  he. 111  nl  darkness,  Paul  I  herli 

had  the  New  York  Times  crossword  | 
le  faxed  to  him. 


s 
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^considering  Jewish  history 
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:ussed  in  this  essay: 

Pit}  of  It  All:  A  History  of  Jews  in  Germany,  1743-1933,  by  Amos  Elon. 
ienry  Holt,  2002.  446  pages.  $30. 

:  Tragedy  of  Zionism:  How  Its  Revolutionary  Past  Haunts  Israeli  Democracy,  hy 
Bernard  Avishai.  Helios  Press,  2002.  389  pages.  $16.95. 


lven  the  enormity  of  the  event, 
-—-it  is  perhaps  unsurprising  that 

the  tendency  since  Auschwitz 
is  been  to  view  the  history  of  the  Jews 
rough  the  lens  of  the  Holocaust — 
depict  two  thousand  years  of  the  Di- 
pora  as  little  more  than  a  prelude  to 
itastrophe,  and  to  see  events  since 
H5  as  a  tale  of  renewal  and  demo- 
atic  progress  via  the  state  of  Israel, 
wo  Israeli  writers,  however,  are  chal- 
nging  the  official  mythology.  In  The 


aniel  Lazare  is  writing  a  book  about  Ju- 
ism,  Christianity ,  and  Islam.  His  last  essay 
r  Harper's  Magazine,  "Fal.se  Testament," 
ipeared  in  the  March  2002  issue. 


Pity  of  It  All,  Amos  Elon  shows  that 
the  Diaspora  was  not  the  vale  of  tears 
of  modern  folklore  but,  in  modern  Ger- 
many at  least,  a  period  of  dramatic 
breakthrough  and  progress.  And  in  a 
new  edition  of  The  Tragedy  of  Zionism, 
Bernard  Avishai  argues  that  the  Israeli 
state  has  betrayed  Jewish  aspirations 
rather  than  fulfilled  them,  promoting 
democracy  for  one  ethnic  group  at  the 
expense  of  another. 

Most  readers  know  that  the  "193V 
in  Eton's  subtitle  refers  to  Hitler's  ac- 
cession to  power,  but  few  will  recog- 
nize the  significance  of  1743.  It's  the 
year  that  a  fourteen-year-old  Talmu- 
dic  student  named  Moses  Mendels- 


sohn entered  Berlin  through  the  city 
gate  reserved  for  Jews,  cattle,  and  pigs. 
The  boy  must  have  been  a  sad  sight — 
hunchbacked,  ragged,  nearly  penni- 
less, and,  Elon  surmises,  probably  bare- 
foot as  well,  despite  having  just  walked 
across  a  hundred  miles  of  hilly  coun- 
tryside. Only  a  small  number  of  rich 
Jews,  plus  the  occasional  scholar,  were 
allowed  to  live  in  the  Prussian  capital, 
and  the  gatekeeper's  job  was  to  keep 
out  all  others  without  visible  means  of 
support.  Accordingly,  he  questioned 
the  boy  as  to  what  he  wanted  in 
Berlin.  Mendelssohn's  reply  was  suc- 
cinct: "To  learn." 

The  story  is  probably  apocryphal, 
but  it  is  nonetheless  telling.  Products 
of  an  Orthodox  culture  that  was  at 
once  cerebral  and  anti-intellectual, 
devoted  to  one  book  (the  Talmud)  but 
hostile  to  all  others,  young  Jews  like 
Mendelssohn  were  starving  men  at  a 
banquet.  Trained  in  the  life  of  the 
mind,  they  could  see  the  Enlighten- 
ment, they  fairly  quivered  in  antici- 
pation of  all  it  had  to  offer,  yet  they 
could  not  get  close  enough  to  taste. 
Mendelssohn,  who  would  go  on  to  be- 
come one  of  Europe's  most  celebrated 
philosophers  and  litterateurs  (as  well  as 
the  grandfather  of  the  even  more  cel- 
ebrated Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
the  composer),  was  determined  to  sat- 
isfy his  intellectual  cravings.  Berlin's 
chief  rabbi  had  accepted  him  as  a  pupil, 
and,  although  it  was  strictly  forbid- 
den, Mendelssohn  managed  during  the 
next  few  years  to  sneak  secular  books 
up  to  his  room  and  teach  himself  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  English,  and  even  prop- 
er German.  (Most  German  Jews  spoke 
Judendeutsch,  a  combination  of  me- 
dieval German  and  Hebrew.)  Later, 
as  news  of  his  intellectual  abilities  be- 
gan to  spread,  a  few  of  the  more  liber- 
al members  of  the  community  offered 
assistance.  One  helped  him  with  his 
Latin,  another  introduced  him  to 
in. n  bemat  k  and  a  third  lenl  him 
books  by  Leibniz  and  Locke.  Eventu- 
ally, a  position  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  silk  merchant  provided 
Mendelssohn  with  money  to  buy  books 
of  his  own;  as  a  consequence,  his  read- 
ing extended  to  Spinoza,  Cicero,  Eu- 
clid, Aristotle,  Plato,  Newton,  Mon- 
tesquieu, Rousseau,  and  Voltaire. 
Instead  of  spending  his  life  with  his 
nose  pressed  to  the  windowpane, 


Imstadtstrasse  43  (formerly  Grenadierstrasse  7):  Slide  Projection  of  Former  Hebrew 
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Mendelssohn  was  now  dining  happily 
at  the  h.inquel  table. 

His  friend  Salomon  Maimon  was 
not  as  lucky.  Yet  another  young  Jew 
who  wanted  nothing  more  than  to 
"learn,  learn,  learn,"  as  he  would  lat- 
er write,  he  grew  up  poor  and  homeless 
in  Poland  and  Lithuania,  where  he 
and  his  parents  wandered  the  coun- 
tryside "like  the  Israelites  in  the  Ara- 
bian desert."  Maimon  was  so  out- 
standing a  Talmudist  that  he  was 
ordained  a  rabbi  while  still  in  his  teens, 
yet  the  "Talmudic  darkness" — his  term 
tor  the  medieval  obscurantism  still  en- 
veloping East  European  Jewry — was 
more  than  he  could  bear.  Forced  to 
marry  at  age  eleven  and  a  father  by 
age  tourteen,  he  grew  tired  ot  spending 
his  hours  in  arid  contemplation  over 
"how  many  white  hairs  a  red  cow  may 
have  and  still  be  a  red  cow,"  or  whether 
the  high  priest  must  first  "don  his  shirt 
and  then  his  pants  or  vice  versa." 
When  he  was  twrenty-two,  Maimon 
deserted  his  family  and  took  up  the 
life  ot  ,1  mendicant  scholar.  1  le  studied 
the  cabala,  Jewish  mysticism,  and  mag- 
ic, and  briefly  considered  conversion  to 
Christianity.  1  le  gained  entry  to  Berlin 
(on  only  his  second  try)  but  was  near- 
ly chased  out  when  the  Jewish  police 
discovered  him  with  a  forbidden  text 
by  Maimonides.  Although  Maimon 
survived  the  encounter  and  went  on  to 
write  sev  eral  well-received  philosoph- 
ical works  as  well  as  an  autobiography 
(hailed  by  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Kant 
as  a  masterpiece),  Elon  notes  that  Mai- 
mon "spent  his  last  years  alone  on  the 
estate  of  a  philosophically  minded 
Prussian  count,  comforted  only  by  his 
dog,  Beline.  I  le  died  at  age  torty-six  of 
apparent  alcoholism." 

For  Maimon,  the  "Talmudic  dark- 
ness" proved  inescapable.  Yet,  although 
tilled  with  such  stories,  The  Pay  of  ll  All 
is  not  nisi  another  lachrymose  tale  ot 
Jewish  suffering;  it  is,  in  tact,  best  read 
as  an  extended  polemic  against  Daniel 
Goldhagen's  feverish  1996  study, 
Hitler's  Willing  Executioners.  The  cul- 
mination ot  the  "I  )taspora  as  prelude  to 
catastrophe"  school  ot  thought,  Gold- 
hagen's book  argued  that  whereas  oth- 
er countries  simply  disliked  the  Jews, 
Germans  by  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury were  intent  on  eliminating  them 
altogether.  Rather  than  conceiving 
and  executing  the  Final  Solution,  the 


Nazis  merely  opened  the  door  to  pas- 
sions that  had  been  building  for  cen- 
turies. It  so,  Jews  like  Mendelssohn 
and  Maimon  were  not  heroic  pioneers 
but  victims  ot  a  monstrous  fraud.  They 
tooled  themselves  into  believing  that 
the  Enlightenment  ottered  an  escape 
from  prejudice,  that  the  larger  society 
w  as  beginning  to  welcome  them,  and 
that  Germany  promised  something 
other  than  their  total  destruction. 

Fortunately,  Elon  rejects  this  tau- 
tological approach  (in  which 
Germans  exterminate  the  Jews 
solely  because  t  iermans  suffer  from  an 
"exterminationist"  mind-set)  for  some- 
thing a  bit  more  nuanced.  Instead  of 
viewing  C  ierman-Jewish  history  back- 
ward through  the  prism  of  1933-45, 
I  I.  Mi  presents  n  tr<  mi  the  perspci  tive  i  if 
the  participants  themselves.  From  their 
point  of  view,  there  was  indeed  reason 
for  optimism. 

Mendelssohn's  astonishing  success 
reflected  a  growing  acceptance  ot  Jews 
in  literary  and  scholarly  circles  and 
also  seemed  lo  be  a  harbinger  <  >l  things 
to  come.  Early  in  his  career,  Mendels- 
sohn had  formed  a  strategic  friendship 
with  two  Christian  intellectuals:  the 
playwright  and  journalist  Gotthold 
Lessing  and  Friedrich  Nicolai,  a  liber- 
al publisher  and  bookseller.  Nicolai 
published  Mendelssohn's  first  book, 
Philosophical  Dialogues,  and  Lessing 
adopted  Mendelssohn  as  the  model  tor 
his  play  Nathan  the  Wise,  about  a  no- 
ble Jew  during  the  Crusades  who  up- 
holds the  principle  that  Judaism,  t  ahris- 
lianitv,  and  Islam  are  all  ot  equal  moral 
validity.  With  the  1767  publication 
ot  his  third  hook,  Phaidcm  (an  adapta- 
tion of  Plato's  dialogue  on  immortali- 
ty), Mendelssohn  found  that  he  was 
not  only  famous  throughout  Europe 
but  esteemed:  Catholic  monks  asked 
him  for  theological  instruction,  the 
Prussian  Academy  ot  Sciences  elected 
him  a  member,  and  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  ottered  him  a  ministerial 
post.  Inspired  by  Mendelssohn,  a  Pruss- 
ian civil  serv  ant  named  Christian  von 
Hohm  created  a  sensation  in  1781  with 
a  book  calling  tor  full  emancipation 
ot  the  Jews.  When  the  Berlin  Nation- 
al Theater  performed  Shakespeare's 
Merchant  oj  Venice  a  tew  years  later, 
the  lead  actor  went  on  stage  before 
the  curtain  rose  to  remind  the  audience 


"that  intelligent  Berliners  are  now 
ginning  to  show  a  higher  regard 
the  coreligionists  of  the  wise  Mendi 
sohn."  Indeed,  because  of  Mend< 
sohn,  German  Judeophilia  reache 
slightly  ridiculous  point  when  Goet 
coming  across  a  book  by  a  Polish-Je( 
ish  poet  named  Isachar  FalkenS 
Behr,  was  astonished  to  find  that  t 
verses  inside  were  no  more  than  ot 
iui\  A  mediocre  Jewish  poet — wi 
could  imagine! 

This  is  not  to  say  that  anti-Semmft 
was  absent  from  the  German  larfl 
scape    it  was  there,  even  for  sorB 
one  of  Mendelssohn's  stature.  PrB 
sia's    King    Frederick    II  veto 
Mendelssohn's  appointment  to  \ 
Prussian  Acadcim     the  French  ma( 
cmatician  Pierre-Louis  Maupert 
said  that  the  only  qualification 
lacked  was  "a  foreskin" — and  th 
balked  at  granting  permanent  re1 
den<  \  stains  to  his  wife  and  childn 
1  Vspile  his  tame,  Mendelssohn  v 
charged  the  traditional  Jewish  ci 
loins  duty  during  a  trip  to  Dresdt! 
although  embarrassed  local  autho 
ties  quickly  restored  the  money  wi 
an  apology,  the  incident  still  rankh 

Indeed,  German  liberalism  was  md  ■ 
tenuous  than  most  Jews  realized.  Ti 
French  Revolution  had  granted  ch  ■ 
equality  to  the  Jews,  a  reform  tb 
Napoleon's  troops  had  helped  exte 
throughout  Europe.  But  with  N 
poleon's  fall  in  1815,  medieval  barrii 
sprang  up  anew  amid  a  spirit  of  l 
mantic  nationalism  that  was  func 
mentally  hostile  to  a  people  it  saw- 
foreign  interlopers.  In  1819,  "He 
Hep!"  riots  (from  the  Latin  Hieroso 
ma  est  perdita — "Jerusalem  is  lost" 
the  rallying  cry  of  the  Crusaders)  eru| 
ed  from  Bavaria  in  the  south  ! 
Hamburg  in  the  north.  Formerly 
hopeful,  German  Jews  now  had 
wau  h  as  mobs  looted  and  demolish 
their  homes  and  shops.  The  revolutii 
of  1848  ushered  in  an  era  ot  liber; 
ism,  but  the  financial  crisis  of  1873  se 
the  pendulum  back  in  I  he  other  dux 
tion,  toward  another  era  of  prejudi 
and  repression. 

But  I  hen,  as  the  recession  subsidJ 
toward  the  end  ot  the  1870s,  Germ; 
Jews  found  themselves  in  a  "goldt 
age"  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  fc 
years  during  World  War  1,  would  e 
dure  until  the  Nazi  seizure  of  power 
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January  19 )  >.  It  would  be  a  serious  ex- 
aggeration  to  say  that  Jews  came  to 
dominate  German  arts  and  sciences 
during  this  period,  hut,  with  Einstein, 
Paul  Ehrlich,  Walter  Benjamin,  Kurt 
Weill,  and  numerous  others,  Jews  were 
remarkably  well  represented  in  Ger- 
man artistic  and  scientific  ranks — dis- 
proportionately so,  considering  that 
they  constituted  less  than  one  percent 
ot  the  population.  And,  with  Rosa  Lux- 
emburg, Eduard  Bernstein,  and  Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle,  they  were  similarly  rep- 
resented in  political  lite,  mainly  on  the 
liberal  or  radical  side.  (Eton  recounts 
how,  in  1S91,  the  socialist  leader  Au- 
gust Bebel  advised  Engels  that  '"for  de- 
cent company  one  must  cultivate 
Jews.'"  Although  he  was  not  enthusi- 
astic about  the  idea,  Engels  nonetheless 
admitted  "that  Jews  had  more  brains 
than  'others  ot  the  bourgeoisie.'") 

German  nationalism  was  still  lurking 
in  the  background,  ready  to  lash  out  at 
the  first  sign  ot  political  trouble.  Yet 
German  Jews  lived  in  a  country  where 
the  universities  were  open  to  them 
(compare  this  to  the  United  States, 
where  Harv  ard  maintained  a  de  facto 
Jewish  quota  until  World  War  II)  and 
where  anti-Semitic  mobs  did  not 
threaten  to  topple  the  government  (un- 
like France  during  the  Dreyfus  Affair). 
As  Elon  points  out,  Germany's  Jews 
were  not  merely  grateful  for  an  absence 
ot  restrictions  hut  were  positively  drawn 
to  a  society  whose  values  they  deeply 
admired.  It  Jews  were  the  People  of  the 
Book,  Germans  were  das  Volk  dcr 
Dichter  und  Dcnkcr — the  people  of  po- 
ets and  thinkers.  Heinrich  Heine  hailed 
Jews  and  Gennans  as  Europe's  two  "eth- 
ical peoples"  and  even  described  the 
ancient  Hebrews  as  "the  Germans  of 
the  Orient."  The  poet  Stefan  George, 
noting  that  the  German-Jewish  rela- 
tionship was  often  a  troubled  one,  con- 
sidered them  "estranged  brothers,"  and 
Kafka  observed  that  they  both  "have  a 
lot  in  common.  They  are  ambitious, 
able,  diligent,  and  thoroughly  hated 
by  others.  Both  are  pariahs."  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  Elon  suggests  that  "he- 
fore  Hitler  rose  to  power,  other  Euro- 
peans often  feared,  admired,  envied, 
and  ridiculed  the  Germans;  only  Jews 
seemed  actually  to  have  loved  them." 

What  the  Jews  loved  was  not  Ger- 
mans per  se  but  German  high  culture, 
a  secular  religion  that  tor  most  Jews  re- 


placed the  old  religion  ot  dietary  re- 
strictions, tribal  ancestor  worship,  and 
the  endless  parsing  ot  sacred  texts. 
"With  tew  exceptions,"  writes  Elon, 
"the  main  thrust  ot  |the  Jews']  intel- 
lectual and  political  efforts — and  of 
their  reckless  magnanimity — was  a  des- 
perate hut  vain  attempt  to  civilize  Ger- 
man patriotism:  to  base  citizenship  not 
on  blood  but  on  law,  to  separate  church 
and  state,  and  ti  >  establish  what  w  i  mid 
today  be  called  an  open,  multicultural 
society." 

Elon  tells  this  story  of  "reckless  mag- 
nanimity" extremely  well;  he  has  .1  c  in- 
ematographer's  sense  of  when  to  pull 
back  tor  the  long  shot  and  when  to 
tighten  the  lens  for  a  close-up  ot  some 
particularly  outstanding  personality — 
Mendelssohn,  Maimon,  Heine,  the 
flamboyant  financier  and  politician 
Walter  Rathenau  (assassinated  by  right- 
ists in  1922),  and,  of  course,  Karl  Marx, 
whose  close-up  is  less  forgiving.  The 
most  controversial  of  German  Jews, 
Marx  is  acknowledged  as  "a  serious 
thinker  and  social  theorist"  hut  also 
disparaged  tor  founding  "a  world  reli- 
gion— with  disastrous  consequences." 

Although  the  word  "religion"  is 
clearly  meant  here  in  a  pejorative 
sense,  the  scope  of  Marx's  ideas  chal- 
lenged the  parochial  confines  of  tra- 
dition and  nation.  From  Mendelssohn 
to  Einstein,  many  of  Germany's  Jews 
went  beyond  patriotism  to  embrace  a 
form  of  universalism  that  Marx  ulti- 
mately came  to  represent.  Notwith- 
standing their  regard  tor  German  high 
culture,  the  range  of  their  thought  was 
far  wider.  Judaism  could  not  hold  them, 
and  neither  could  Germany,  which  is 
why  Marx,  despite  his  often  intem- 
perate language  and  the  many  failures 
of  the  socialist  movement,  continued 
to  exert  such  an  irresistible  pull. 

In  the  late  nineteenth  century,  how- 
ever, internationalist  ideas  failed 
to  arrest  the  momentum  of  the  Jew- 
ish nationalist  movement.  Although 
one  might  assume  that  the  Zionists 
would  have  been  the  most  realistic  in 
their  assessment  of  German  national- 
ism and  the  dangers  that  it  represent- 
ed, Jewish  nationalists  and  German  na- 
tii  inalists  shared  a  peculiar  fascination 
for  one  another.  Growing  up  as  a  Ger- 
man in  Budapest,  Theodor  Herzl,  the 
founder  ot  modern  Zionism,  was,  Elon 


writes,  "deeply  marked  by  the  Je\ 
love  affair  with  Germany."  His  hei 
.1  young  man  was  Bismarck,  he  - 
longed  to  a  dueling  society  in  coll 
and  he  aspired  to  become  a  Prus: 
nobleman.  Rather  than  a  democr  1 
he  envisioned  the  Jewish  state  aH 
"aristocratic  republic" — that  is,  \ 
much  like  Germany  or  Austria  in 
1890s  (albeit  financed  hy  a  board  f1 
capitalists  in  London).  Indeed,  H 
conceived  of  the  new  Jewish  hoi 
land  as  a  kind  of  German  colony: 

I  iu  under  the  pn  >u\  t orate  ot  this  p 
erful,  great,  moral,  splendidly  admi 
lered,  firmly  governed  Germany  ' 
only  have  the  most  salutary  effect: 
the  Jewish  national  character. . . .  Str.f 
ways  of  destiny!  Through  Zionisi  <■'- 
u  ill  again  be  pi  >ssiNe  lor  Jew  s  to  1.  >ve 
I  iermany  to  which  1  nir  hearts  reinaij 
attached  despite  everything. 

Despite  Wilhelm's  well-knol 
anti-Semitism,  Herzl  struggled  to 
list  the  kaiser  in  the  Zionist  cad  li 
As  the  German  monarch  put  it  i  K 
lettet  to  .1  relat i\  e  in  1898,  there  1  J 
no  reason  that  Jewish  nation. il 
and  German  anti-Semites  could  m 
work  together: 

It  would  he  a  tremendous  achievctr 
for  C  iermany  it  the  world  ot  the 
brews  looked  up  to  me  m  gratitude. 
Moreover,  Zionism  could  harness  I  : 
creative  energies  ot  the  trihe  of  Sen' 
better  purpose  than  bloodsucking; 
the  Semites  currently  pursuing  sod 
ism  in  the  East  could  engage  in  us 
occupations. 

K  I  "A  ^e  Tragedy  of  Zionism ,  or 
nally  published  in  1985  a 
JL  which  Avishai  has  just  reissi 
with  a  new  prologue  and  epilogue,  0 
ries  forward  the  story  of  this  strai 
offspring  of  German  nationalism  to 
present.  According  to  Avishai,  I 
only  is  Israel  a  good  deal  less  democ 
tic  than  most  Americans  realize  I 
Zionism  and  democracy  are  mutu: 
antagonistic  concepts:  rather  thai 
government  of,  by,  and  for  the  peofi 
Zionism  entails  a  government  of, 
and  for  a  certain  portion  thereof.  J 
though  the  1948  Israeli  declaration 
independence  promised  to  extel 
"complete  equality  of  social  and  poj 
ical  rights  to  all  .  .  .  inhabitants,  irj 
spective  of  religion,  race  or  sex,"  it  \i 
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o  predictable  that,  in  an  express- 
vish  state,  some  inhabitants  would 
?emed  more  equal  than  others, 
ill,  the  deterioration  of  the  de- 
■atic  ideal  was  so  gradual,  at  least 
lly,  as  to  be  all  but  imperceptible, 
may  have  been  an  aspiring  aris- 
it,  but  the  movement  he  founded 
$96  soon  fell  under  the  influence 
assian  Jews  who  had  absorbed  the 
oric  and  much  of  the  thinking  of 
czarist  empire's  burgeoning  so- 
st  movement.  But  ideas  from  one 
ext  acquired  a  very  different 
ning  when  transplanted  to  an- 
Ir.  Whereas  socialists  fought 
nst  racial  and  religious  discrimi- 
on  at  home  (which  is  why  Jews 
ced  to  the  movement  in  the  first 
e),  self-styled  socialists  agitated 
nst  the  hiring  of  non-Jewish  work- 
n  Palestine.  Labor  Zionists  had 
r  reasons.  If  all  Jews  did  was  hire 
3  fellahin  to  grow  their  oranges, 
would  never  be  more  than  an- 
;r  group  of  European  sahibs  or- 
ng  native  workers  this  way  and 
.  Their  ties  to  the  land  would  be 
The  only  way  to  make  the  soil 
r  own  was  to  work  it  themselves  so 
both  land  and  people  would  be 
sformed.  The  combination  of  na- 
nalist  self-sacrifice  and  Tolstoyan 
mption  through  labor  would  prove 
>e  a  potent  one. 

k  was  also  an  invitation  to  disaster. 
;  influx  of  Jewish  settlers  and  Jew- 
financial  contributions  generated 
;conomic  boom  in  the  future  Jew- 
homeland.  This  led  to  an  inflow  of 
ibs  eager  to  improve  their  own  eco- 
nic  lot,  which,  in  turn,  caused  them 
un  headlong  into  restrictive  hiring 
ctices  that  Jewish  labor  organizers 
"e  busily  enforcing.  As  both  popu- 
ons  grew,  so  did  the  competition 
ween  them.  (Despite  Zionist  claims 
)ut  making  the  desert  bloom, 
ishai  shows  how  Arab  agricultural 
iduction  between  1922  and  1938 
e  just  as  smartly.)  Clashes  between 
\fs  and  Arabs  soon  followed,  and 
:e  they  began,  it  was  impossible  to 
[  who  was  retaliating  for  what  and 
o  was  to  blame  at  any  given  mo- 
ant:.  As  nationalist  sentiment  hard- 
fed  on  both  sides,  the  Yishuv  (as  the 
tlement  community  was  known) 
wed  further  and  further  to  the  right, 
though  Israel  managed  to  retain  a 


certain  socialist  gloss  for  a  number  of 
years  after  independence,  the  Six-Day 
War,  of  1967,  would  destroy  whatever 
pretensions  to  egalitarianism  were  left. 

Indeed,  the  erosion  of  Israeli  democ- 
racy that  followed  that  war  echoes  the 
aftermath  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
a  century  before.  Politically  fragment- 
ed and  economically  backward,  Ger- 
many was,  in  many  ways,  an  unlikely 
victor  in  1871.  Yet  any  hope  that  the 
underdog's  victory  would  lead  to  a  sta- 
ble balance  of  power  between  the  two 
nations  was  profoundly  mistaken;  all 
it  did  was  tip  Germany  in  a  more  na- 
tionalist and  militarist  direction.  And 
any  hope  that  Israel  would  retreat  to 
safe  borders  after  1967  and  seek  a 
modus  vivendi  with  its  Arab  neighbors 
was  mistaken  as  well.  Instead  of  with- 
drawing from  the  Occupied  Territo- 
ries, the  government  moved  to  con- 
solidate its  hold  on  them,  even  though 
its  new  positions  left  Israel  more  vul- 
nerable to  guerrilla  attack.  Political 
command  over  the  military  gave  way  to 
the  increasing  militarization  of  Israeli 
politics.  Before  long,  Moshe  Dayan  was 
delivering  weirdly  Teutonic  speeches 
about  the  wanior  ethic  ("Death  in  com- 
bat is  not  the  end  of  the  fight  but  its 
peak;  and  since  combat  is  a  part,  and  at 
times  the  sum  total  of  life,  death,  which 
is  the  peak  of  combat,  is  not  the  de- 
struction  of  life,  but  its  fullest,  most 
powerful  expression"')  and  religious 
zealots  were  beginning  to  stream  into 
the  West  Bank.  Their  numbers  were 
small  initially,  but  these  "young  men 
with  gleaming  eyes,"  as  Avishai  calls 
them,  benefited  from  Zionism's  inher- 
ent bias  in  favor  of  those  striving  to 
recapture  every  last  inch  of  Eretz  Yisrael 
for  those  proclaimed  its  rightful  in- 
habitants. For  Israel  to  say  no  to  such 
expansionism,  it  would  have  had  to 
challenge  the  fundamental  tenets  of 
Zionism,  which  no  Israeli  government, 
obviously,  was  prepared  to  do. 

But  this  is  precisely  what  Avishai 
says  must  now  be  done.  Rather  than  a 
real  democracy  in  which  full  political 
rights  accrue  to  the  population  as  a 
whole,  Israel  is  what  Meron  Ben- 
venisti,  former  deputy  mayor  of 
Jerusalem,  calls  a  Herrenvolk  democ- 
racy, in  which  full  political  rights 
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accrue  only  to  a  certain  group.  The 
situation  is  comparable  to  the  United 
States  before  the  Civil  War,  when 
white  males  earned  their  citizenship  on 
their  backs,  so  to  speak,  where\  er  they 
went:  in  the  states,  in  the  territories,  or 
in  disputed  border  regions  like  south- 
ern Texas.  The  arrangement  not  only 
permitted  them  to  lord  their  political 
privilege  over  blacks,  Indians,  and 
Mexicans;  it  fairly  encouraged  them 
to  do  so  in  order  to  demonstrate  that 
freedom  was  solely  a  white  man's  pre- 
rogative. Avishai  observes  how  Israel's 
Jewish  settlers  similarly  carry  their  cit- 
izenship on  their  backs  into  the  Oc- 
cupied Territories,  where  they,  and 
they  alone,  vote  in  elections  and  ben- 
efit from  extensive  government  subsi- 
dies. In  what  is  supposedly  the  only 
real  democracy  in  the  Middle  East,  97.5 
percent  of  publicly  held  land  in  pre- 
1967  Israel  is  reserved  exclusively  for 
Jewish  use;  and  a  bizarre  Law  of  Re- 
turn allows  any  Jew  immigrating  to  Is- 
rael from  anywhere  in  the  world  to  ap- 
ply tor  a  government-subsidized 
apartment  in  East  Jerusalem,  thereby 
displacing  a  Palestinian  whose  roots  in 
the  area  go  back  generations.  For  Zion- 
ists, this  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
Yahweh's  supposed  promise  to  Abra- 
ham some  tour  thousand  years  ago;  but 
for  anybody  committed  to  democratic 
principles,  it  is  perfectly  perverse. 

As  befits  a  former  technology  ed- 
itor of  the  Harvard  Business  Re- 
view,  Avishai's  blueprint  for 
change  is  heavily  technocratic.  Im- 
pressed by  Israel's  role  in  the  high-tech 
revolution  ot  the  1990s,  he  believes 
that  the  future  lies  not  with  a  Zionist 
state  centered  around  Jerusalem  but 
with  a  cosmopolitan,  knowledge- 
driven  "Hebrew  democracy"  centered 
around  Tel  Aviv.  Instead  ol  looking 
east  toward  Samaria  and  Judea,  a  post- 
Zionist  society  will  look  west  to  the 
Mediterranean.  According  to  Avishai, 
it  "will  naturally  expand  along  the 
coastal  road  and  rail  link  that  joins 
Herzliah,  Netanya,  and  southern  Haifa; 
it  will  become  an  international 
Hebrew-English  megalopolis,  anchor- 
ing the  technological  development  of 
the  whole  region  up  to  Turkey."  This 
"megalopolis"  would  attract,  no  doubt, 
hundreds  ot  thousands  of  Palestinian 
job-seekers  from  Israel  proper,  Gaza, 


the  West  Rank,  and  other  points  as 
well.  Rut  in  a  post-ethnic  state,  an  in- 
flux of  this  sort  would  be  no  more  prob- 
lematic than  Israeli,  Russian,  or  Latin 
American  immigration  in  multieth- 
nic New  York.  The  so-called  demo- 
graphic dilemma  posed  by  high  Pales- 
tinian  birthrates  would  disappear, 
because  it  would  no  longer  matter,  at 
least  not  officially,  whether  Jews  are  a 
majority  in  such  a  state  or  merely  a 
substantial  minority.  The  only  thing 
that  would  matter  in  this  Singapore- 
on-the-Levant  is  that  the  economic 
machinery  keep  whirring. 

Avishai's  remedy  is  not  without  its 
problems.  Now  that  the  techno-boom 
has  turned  to  bust  and  the  country  is 
suffering  its  worst  economic  downturn 
in  fifty  years,  Israel's  role  in  the  high- 
tech revolution  no  longer  seems  so  im- 
pressive. A  Tel  Aviv  techno-elite 
could  also  have  its  ugly  side  as  Ashke- 
nazic  Jews  would  turn  against  poorer, 
less  educated  Sephardim  from  North 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  And,  al- 
though a  rising  economic  tide  lifts 


some  boats,  it  often — as  Marx  wo 
have  pointed  out — swamps  others 
Ne\  ertheless,  al  least  Avisha 
searching  for  some  sort  of  solutiori 
Israel  does  not  jettison  the  I  Imemi 
policies  ol  the  last  half-century, 
outlook  is  clear:  sectarian  warfare 
continue  to  escalate  and  Israeli  socif; 
will  continue  its  drift  to  the  right.  P 
er  will  continue  to  flow  to  religious  i 
natics,  not  only  those  in  Jewish  i  d 
demerits  and  besieged  Palestin  - 
communities  in  Gaza  and  the  W| 
Rank  but  their  equivalents  in  Riya 
(  .mo,  Karachi,  and,  for  that  mat 
the  United  States  (where  the  alliai  [ 
among  Jewish  neoconservatives,  fc' 
thodox  rabbis,  and  Christian  tun 
mentalists  is  already  in  bloom).  II 
stead  of  a  post-ethnic  future,  Israel  \  it 
retreat  further  into  a  tribalist  past, ;  tl 
the  Talmudic  darkness — this  time  | 
forced  by  one  of  the  world's  most  B 
vanced  military  regimes — will  beco  1 
all  the  more  enveloping.  The  legac  f: 
Mendelssohn,  Maimon,  and,  yes,  e\  s 
Marx,  will  be  expunged. 
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Discussed  in  this  essay: 

Paris  Stories,  by  Mavis  Gallant.  New  York  Review  of  Rooks  Classics,  2002.  L 
pages.  $14.95. 


The  question  of  why  Mavis 
Gallant  is  not  world  fa- 
mous— why,  rather  than  be- 
ing celebrated  as  one  of  our  era's 
masters  of  the  short  story,  she  re- 
mains relatively  obscure — has  long 
puzzled  her  admirers,  a  devoted 
group  composed  mainly  of  other 
writers  and  of  readers  who  discov- 

Two  books  by  Francine  Prose  will  be  pub- 
lished this  spring,  Sicilian  Odyssey  (Nation- 
al Geographic  Books)  and  After  (Joanna 
Cotler/HarperCoUins) ,  a  young-adult  novel. 


ered  her  work  during  the  deca<  i 
(from  the  1950s  until  the  1991 
when  her  fiction  appeared  regulai 
in  The  New  Yorker.  Rom  in  1922, 
Montreal,  Gallant  has  lived  mos 
in  Paris  and  for  years  made  her  liv 
as  a  journalist,  a  career  hardly  cal 
lated  to  assure  maximum  visibility 
this  country.  Even  so,  her  boc 
have  been  highly  acclaimed,  and 
1996,  Random  House  publishec 
Collected  Stories  of  Mavis  Gallant 
handsome  volume  of  almost  9 
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M,.  Bafflingly,  the  book  was  never 
jjnted  in  paperback;  her  work 
1  out  of  print.  In  twenty  years  of 

■  ling,  I  included  Gallant's  stories 
nearly  every  reading  list,  and  I 
Sly  ever  met  a  student  who  knew 
fork. 

Hire  New  York  Review  of  Books 
us  has  now  remedied  this  de- 
lible  situation  by  publishing  two 
ictions  of  Gallant's  stories  in  its 
linkable  and  invaluable  series  of 
Jury  resurrections  and  rediscover- 

■  rhe  first  group,  of  Paris  stories, 
Bust  appeared,  with  an  admiring 

■  persuasive  introduc- 
I  by  Michael  Ondaatje. 
I  second,  a  sampling  of 
■ant's  Canadian  stories, 
|:ted  and  introduced  by 

ell  Banks,  will  be  out 
fall. 

st  as  it's  hard  to  under- 
d  how  someone  could 
bly  not  love  and  admire 
rson  one  loves  and  ad- 
s,  it's  a  stretch  to  imag- 
why  a  favorite  writer 
ht  not  be  universally 
ved.  Occasionally,  I've 
it  argued  by  reviewers 
1  heard  it  said  by  readers) 
Mavis  Gallant's  stories 
chilly,  which  bewilders 
since  I  find  them  so 
oly  affecting.  It  is  true 
her  work  is  cerebral, 
places  a  great  deal  of 
i  in  her  reader's  intelli- 
:e,  a  faith  that  in  turn 


dates,  useless  ballet  tickets,  hopeless  ex- 
planations, and  scraps  of  pride;  and  to- 
ward each  of  these  disasters  a  taxi  was 
palling  in,  the  only  taxi  for  miles,  the 
light  on  its  roof  already  dimmed  in  an- 
ticipation to  the  twin  dots  that  in  Paris 
mean  "occupied."  But  occupied  by 
whom? 

Or  this  portrayal  of  the  way  in  which 
an  American  woman's  deepening 
madness  transforms  and  distorts  het 
view  of  Paris. 

Flor  was  letting  herself  see  in  high, 
embossed  relief,  changing  the  focus  of  her 
eyes,  even  though  she  knew  this  was 


lands  and  tewards  intel- 
at,  close  reading.  Unless 

notice  and  consider 
ry  word,  it's  likely  that 

will  miss  a  critical  turn 
i  story.  But  she's  also  funny,  and 
stories  are  full  of  satisfying  plot  re- 
sals  and  breathtaking  passages  of 
dingly  precise,  virtuosic  writing, 
i  can  open  the  book  at  random  and 
I  a  passage  such  as  this  one,  in 
ich  a  desperate  Paris  art  dealer 
led  Sandor  Speck  reflects  on  his 
i's  recent  desertion. 

a  his  experience,  love  affairs  and  mar- 
tages  perished  between  seven  and  eight 
'clock,  the  hour  of  rain  and  no  taxis. 
\.ll  over  Paris  couples  must  be  parting 
nrever,  leaving  like  debris  along  the 
urbs  the  shreds  of  canceled  restaurant 


dangerous.  Human  cunning  was  keeping 
the  ruins  of  Paris  concealed.  The  ivy  he- 
low  Notre  Dame  had  swelled  through 
the  city's  painted  crust:  it  was  the  tender 
covering  of  a  ruin.  The  invasion  of 
strangers  resembled  the  busloads  of 
tourists  arriving  at  Pompeii.  They  were 
disoriented  and  out  of  place.  Recording 
with  their  cameras,  they  tried  not  to  live 
the  day  but  to  fix  a  day  not  their  own.  It 
had  so  little  to  do  witb  the  present  that 
something  she  had  suspected  became 
clear:  there  was  no  present  here,  and  the 
strangers  were  perfectly  correct  to  record, 
to  stare,  to  giggle,  to  display  the  unease 
a  healthy  visitor  feels  in  a  hospital — the 


vague  fear  that  a  buried  illness  might 
emerge,  obliging  one  to  remain. 

Perhaps  when  people  say  "chilly," 
what  they  mean  is  dense.  Line  by  line, 
word  by  word,  no  one  writes  more 
compactly  or  with  more  compression 
than  Gallant.  Great  short  stories  are 
sometimes  said  to  be  as  rich  and  as  full 
as  novels,  but  hers  are  as  rich  and  full 
as  encyclopedias — encyclopedias  of 
her  charactets'  lives.  Each  narrative 
offers  an  entire  existence  (you  feel  that 
if  a  story  doesn't  illuminate  a  whole 
life,  Gallant  is  not  interested  in  writ- 
ing it)  and  a  world,  a  milieu 
ptecisely  situated  in  time  and 
on  the  map  of  Europe.  An- 
other writer  could  make  a 
separate  story  from  each  of 
the  moments  and  incidents 
with  which  Gallant  builds 
her  fictions,  and  she  has  the 
nerve  to  include  dramatic 
events  that,  as  so  often  hap- 
pens in  life,  turn  out  to  have 
almost  shockingly  minor 
consequences.  In  one  story, 
"Irina,"  the  most  important 
and  devastating  moment — 
an  old  man  bursts  into  tears 
when  he  recalls  a  heartbreak 
in  the  distant  past — is  one 
that  a  child  half  glimpses  and 
doesn't  understand.  On  oc- 
casion, the  most  influential 
charactet  in  the  story  never 
appears,  like  the  irascible 
dead  husband — and  famous 
writer — whose  oversize  per- 
sonality fills  the  background 
of  "Irina." 

Few  writers  provide  more 
concrete  and  factual  infor- 
mation (details  of  personal 
and  European  history  and  politics,  of 
family,  employment;  brushstrokes  that 
establish  a  city,  a  subculture,  or  a  do- 
mestic constellation)  while  at  the 
same  time  making  you  feel  as  if  you 
suddenly  understand  something  large 
and  momentous  about  human  life. 
No  one's  characters  (young  and  old, 
male  and  female)  are  more  particular, 
more  meticulously  rendered — so 
much  so  that  the  fictional  creations 
you'd  always  thought  of  as  exquisite- 
ly individual  (Emma  Bovary,  Julien 
Sorel)  begin  to  seem  like  templates  or 
types.  The  characters'  extraordinary 


ration  by  Joseph  Adolphc 
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specificity  effectively  prevents  the 
reader  from  "identifying"  with  them, 
another  reason  why  Gallant's  work 
may  elude  the  sort  of  readers  who  re- 
quire identification.  But  with  a  con- 
trol of  tone  that  allows  her  to  locate 
the  absolutely  appropriate  point  on 
the  continuum  between  engagement 
and  detachment,  and  with  a  view  of 
character  at  once  scathing  and  end- 
lessly tolerant  and  forgiving.  Gallant 
displays,  again  and  again,  an  almost 
preternatur.il  gift  tor  making  readers 
care  about,  and  be  touched  by,  men 
and  women  and  children  whom  they 
otherwise  wouldn't  have  met  and,  tor 
that  matter,  might  not  have  chosen  to 
know  at  all. 

The  title  of  Pan's  Stories  is  part- 
ly a  misnomer,  for  the  set- 
tings range  from  the  French 
capital  to  the  Ligurian  Riviera,  from 
Berlin  to  the  Helsinki  airport,  from 
a  small  town  in  Switzerland  to  a 
grand  hotel  on  the  Cote  d'Azur. 
Those  derails  of  geography  and  local 
culture  are  crucial  in  Gallant's  work 
despite  (or  perhaps  because  of)  the 
fact  that  so  tew  of  her  characters 
come  from,  or  feel  at  home  in,  the 
places  in  which  they  happen  to  find 
themselves.  Quite  a  few  are  under- 
standably astonished  to  have  wound 
up  poor  and  adrift  in  post-World 
War  II  Europe,  inhabiting  the  in- 
hospitable border  between  exile  and 
expatriation,  and  covered  with  the 
almost  visible  film  of  desperation 
and  faint  squalor  that  clings  to  those 
who  feel  they  have  come  down  in 
the  world  and — in  the  absence  of 
talent  or  vocation — must  struggle 
tor  surv  ival.  Indeed,  most  of  Gal- 
lant's motley  assortment  of  refugees, 
fugitives,  and  travelers  are  displaced 
persons,  scrambling  on  the  margins 
of  a  society  they  will  never  belong 
to  and  that  they  regard  with  the 
same  avid  longing,  curiosity,  and 
clinical  objectivity  with  which  the 
beautifully  drawn  children  in  these 
tales  observe  the  all  but  inscrutable 
adults  around  them. 

A  number  of  stories  tally  the  costs 
of  dislocation:  In  "August,"  Florence's 
descent  into  madness  is  accelerated 
by  the  conviction  that  her  anguish  is 
(be  result  ot  a  peripatetic  childhood. 
In  "The  Remission,"  a  terminally  ill, 


impecunious  Englishman  brings  his 
wife  and  three  children  to  a  decaying 
villa  on  the  French-Italian  border 
where  he  intends  to  die.  Instead,  he 
survives  for  three  years,  long  enough 
tor  his  family  to  have  a  series  ot  ex- 
periences that  will  change  them  tar 
more  than  his  death  and  absence. 
"The  Latehomecomer"  concerns  a 
young  German  returning  to  Berlin  in 
1950  from  a  term  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
in  France,  a  sentence  unfairly  pro- 
tracted by  a  bureaucratic  mistake.  And 
in  "Baum,  Gabriel  1935-(  ),"  a 
German-Jewish  refugee  orphaned  by 
the  Nazis  supports  himself  by  work- 
ing as  an  extra  in  TV  dramas  filmed  in 
Paris,  a  job  that  eventually  obliges 
him  to  play  a  German  soldier. 

The  Second  World  War  and  its 
aftermath  shape  or  at  least  shadow  a 
high  percentage  ot  these  narratives. 
Acutely  conscious  of  history  and 
politics,  Gallant  creates  and  reflects 
a  milieu  very  distant  from  that  ot 
contemporary  American  fiction,  in 
which  the  make  ol  a  car  or  a  song 
on  the  radio  may  be  the  only  detail 
that  locates  the  story  in  time.  But 
Gallant  is  an  artist,  not  a  historian, 
and  what's  striking  is  how  she  never 
lets  us  forget  that  her  subject  is  not 
politics,  history,  and  war  hut  rather 
the  effect  that  politics,  history,  and 
war  have  on  individual  lives.  What's 
painful  for  "The  Latehomecomer"  is 
not  the  memory  of  his  postwar  im- 
prisonment so  much  as  the  discov- 
ery of  the  vast  distance  that  his 
mother's  life  has  traveled  away  from 
his  own  during  his  long  absence. 
The  opening  of  the  sly,  charming, 
and  harrowing  "Mile.  Dias  de 
Corta" — "You  moved  into  my  apart- 
ment during  the  summer  of  the  year 
before  abortion  became  legal  in 
France;  th.it  should  tix  it  in  past 
time  tor  you,  dear  Mile.  Dias  de 
Corta" — is  not,  as  it  turns  out,  prin- 
cipally a  means  of  fixing  the  story  in 
time  but  rather  a  double-edged 
sword  meant  to  reopen  the  wounds 
suffered  by  the  story's  eponymous 
subject  and  by  its  simultaneously 
chilling  and  sympathetic  narrator. 
So,  too,  m  "The  Moslem  Wife,"  the 
horrors  of  the  Occupation  pale  be- 
side the  dark,  unfathomable  currents 
ot  sexual  thrall  in  which  a  woman  is 
held  by  the  handsome,  shallow  hus- 


band whom  she 
were  children. 


aas  loveel  since 


( 


lven  that  there  is  no 
-cal"  Gallant  work,  "The 


Wagon  Going  Down 
Street,"  the  first  selection  in  / 
Stories,  could  nonetheless  be  sai 
typify  her  themes,  her  style, 
strategies,  her  perspective.  Evid 
throughout  are  her  trademarks:  i 
prodigious  specificity,  the  densit 
detail  and  incident,  the  hard-v 
control  of  language  and  tone, 
above  all  her  gift  for  creating  a 
ceptively  comfortable  distance  . 
tween  the  characters  and  the  rea 
then  suddenly  and  without  warr  i 
narrowing  that  distance,  with  a  f<  li 
that  leaves  the  reader  with  a  soi  i 
emotional  whiplash. 

As  "The  Ice  Wagon"  begins,  P 
and  Sheilah  Frazier,  a  down-on-th 
luck  but  proud  and  ferociously  sty 
couple,  have  returned  from  Europ 
Peter's  native  Canada,  where  they 
camping  out,  with  their  two  daught 
in  the  grim  and  cramped  Toronto 
of  Peter's  sister.  Peter  is  from  a  "go  I 
Canadian  family  ruined  by  finan  it 
scandal;  Sheilah  is  a  British  bea  u> 
from  a  decidedly  lower  caste.  The  i  , 
vasive  and  nefarious  influence  of  m  k 
ey  and  class  consciousness  is  as  pov  li, 
ful  here  as  it  is  in  all  of  Gallant's  wc  H 
The  opening  lines — the  continei  |< 
"peacocks"  are  lounging  about  o  r 
Sunday  morning  while  Lucille,  Pet 
"wren"  ot  a  Canadian  sister,  has  ta|  w 
the  equally  wrenlike  daughters  ofi  | 
church — tell  us  all  we  need  to  know 
think  we  need  to  know)  about  this  h  » 
tie,  self-deceptive  tolie  a  deux.  Not  ; 
how  much  of  our  information  abi 
the  Fraziers  comes  through  delic  s 
grace  notes — ironic  word  choi 
("world  affairs,"  "international  thin;  - 
the  subtle  manipulations  of  tone, 
grandiosity,  mutual  consolation,  s 
congratulation,  and  faint  recrimii  | 
tion  that  form  the  text  and  subtex 
the  couple's  conversation. 


Now  that  they  are  out  of  world  aft 
and  hack  where  they  started,  Peter  F 
zier's  wife  says,  "Everybody  else  did  \ 
in  the  international  thing  except  u 

"You  have  to  he  crooked,"  lie  t 
her. 

"Or  smart.  Pity  we  weren't." 

It  is  Sunday  morning.  They  sit  j 
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|j  kitchen,  drinking  their  coffee, 
■vly,  remembering  the  past.  They 
II  the  names  of  people  as  if  they 
m:e  magic.  Peter  thinks,  Agnes 
Insert,  but  there  are  hundreds  of 
Mer  names.  As  a  private  married 
Ms,  Peter  and  Sheilah  wear  the  silk 
■ssing  gowns  they  bought  in  Hong 
wig.  Each  thinks  the  other  a  pea- 
B:k,  rather  splendid,  but  they  pre- 

■  d  the  dressing  gowns  are  silly  and 
■m  in  fun. 

■is  a  measure  of  Gallant's  au- 
I  ty  and  nerve  that  the  name 
■:s  Brusen,  dropped  boldly  and 
Jnut  definition  or  explanation  in 

■  tory's  second  expository  para- 
li,  will  not  reappear,  or  be  re- 
Id  to  again,  until  seven  dense, 
Im-filled  pages  later.  Before 
l;s  can  make  her  formal  appear- 
I,  we  must  follow  the  Fraziers  on 
1  nominally  fabulous  but  in  fact 

ly  sad  trajectory  through  Eu- 
,  as  they  struggle  for  position 
acceptance  among  all  the  other 
,  social-climbing,  ambitious 
ig  couples  who  have  flocked  to 
Continent  in  the  aftermath  of 
war  as  if  it  were  a  gold-rush 
i  to  be  mined  for  excitement 
glamour.  Nearly  every  impor- 
event  takes  place  in  retrospect, 
lthough  things  tend  to  proceed 
Dthly  in  Gallant's  eventful  narra- 
s,  sooner  or  later  it  becomes 
clear  that  she  hasn't  the  slight- 
oyalty  to  conventional  notions 
hronology.  Consequently,  the 
erience  of  reading  her  work 
is  less  like  being  shown  how  one 
nent  proceeds  from  another  and 
e  like  watching  a  hand  pull  back 
irtain  until,  inch  by  inch,  every- 
g  is  revealed.  Partly  as  a  result, 
fiction  more  stubbornly  resists 
marization,  perhaps  another  rea- 
why  Gallant's  reputation  has 
ed  to  keep  up  with  her  talent, 
i  is  difficult  to  write  about,  hard 
lescribe.  Each  story  is  "about"  so 
iy  things  that  it  feels  almost  fu- 
to  try  to  focus  or  to  settle  on  one 
me  or  plot.  "Ice  Wagon"  tracks 
Fraziers  from  Paris,  where  Peter 
is  his  nonexistent  career  during 
incident  involving  a  party,  a 
ver  pot,  and  way  too  much  drink, 
m  then  on,  everything  that  hap- 
is  to  the  Fraziers  is  either  a  fiasco, 
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a  betrayal,  or  a  disappointment.  The 
family  moves  to  Geneva,  where  they 
live  in  conditions  ot  increasing, 
painstakingly  concealed  squalor. 
("The  flat  seemed  damp  as  a  cave. 
Peter  remembers  steam  in  the 
kitchen,  pools  under  the  sink,  sweat 
on  the  pipes.  Water  streamed  on 
him  from  the  children's  clothes, 
washed  and  dripping  overhead.") 
Their  one  talismanic  possession  is 
Sheilah's  black  Balenciaga  gown,  a 
dream  ot  elegance  and  style  that 
they  cling  to  in  the  way  that  a  reli- 
gious couple  might  clutch  the  family 
Bible.  In  Geneva,  at  least,  Peter  has 
a  job.  He  works  as  a  file  clerk,  cata- 
loguing photos  "in  the  information 
service  of  an  international  agency  in 
the  Palais  des  Nations"  and  sharing 
an  office  with  yet  another  Canadi- 
an— a  homely  little  martinet  by  the 
name  of  Agnes  Brusen. 

In  Geneva  Peter  worked  tor  a 
woman — a  girl.  She  was  a  Norwegian 
from  a  small  town  in  Saskatchewan. 
.  .  .  Soon  after  Agnes  Brusen  came  to 
the  office  she  hung  her  framed  univer- 
sity degree  on  the  wall.  It  was  one  of 
the  gritty,  prideful  gestures  that  stand 
for  push,  toil,  and  family  sacrifice.  .  .  . 
The  girl  might  have  been  twenty- 
three:  no  more.  She  wore  a  brown 
tweed  suit  with  bone  buttons,  and  a 
new  silk  scarf  and  new  shoes.  She 
clutched  an  unscratched  hrown  purse. 
She  seemed  dressed  in  going-away 
presents.  .  .  .  He  was  courteous,  hiding 
his  disappointment.  The  people  he- 
worked  with  had  told  him  a  Scandina- 
vian girl  was  arriving,  and  he  had  ex- 
pected a  stunner.  Agnes  was  a  mole. 

Almost  immediately,  Agnes  be- 
comes involved  in  a  triangulated  re- 
lationship with  the  Fraziers — not  a 
romantic  triangle,  or  not  apparently 
so,  but  rather  an  awful  and  awkward 
ballet,  choreographed  to  include  still 
more  humiliations,  letdowns,  and 
misunderstandings.  The  Fraziers  are 
appalled  to  learn  that  Agnes  is  a  reg- 
ular visitor  at  the  home  ot  a  popular 
couple  who  have  dropped  Peter  and 
Sheilah  from  their  guest  list  for  rea- 
sons having  to  do  (or  so  Peter 
thinks)  with  Sheilah's  lower-class 
background.  Eager  to  know  why 
Agnes  has  been  admitted  to  the  lost 
paradise-  from  which  they  have  been 
unfairly  expelled,  Peter  and  Sheilah 


invite  Agnes  to  dinner — and  to  one 
ot  the  most  hilarious  and  excruciat- 
ing social  disasters  in  literature.  At 
yet  another  unfortunate  party,  this 
time  a  costume  ball,  Agnes,  who  is  a 
teetotaler,  becomes  so  drunk  that 
their  hostess  strong-arms  Peter  into 
taking  her  home.  And  that  night, 
and  the  next  day,  something  hap- 
pens between  Agnes  and  Peter.  The 
something  is  not  sex  but  instead  an 
encounter  just  as  profound  and  per- 
haps more  likely  even  than  sex  to 
leave  a  man  and  a  woman  forever 
imprinted  on  each  other — an  experi- 
ence of  true  connection  and  seam- 
less communication,  a  moment  in 
which  all  the  artifice  and  painfully 
maintained  pretense  of  Peter's  life 
drops  away.  But  precisely  because  sex 
is  not  at  issue,  Peter  and  Agnes — 
and  the  narratoi  insist  that  "m  'th- 
ing happened." 

But  what  were  they  talking  about 
that  day,  so  quietly,  such  old  friends? 
They  talked  about  dying,  about  being 
ambitious,  about  being  religious,  about 
different  kinds  of  love.  What  did  she 
see  when  she  looked  at  him — taking 
her  knuckle  slowly  away  from  her 
mouth,  bringing  her  hand  down  to  the 
desk,  letting  it  rest  there?  They  were 
both  Canadians,  so  they  had  this  much 
together — the  knowledge  of  the  little 
you  dare  admit.  Death,  near  death,  the 
best  thing,  the  wrong  thing — God 
knows  what  they  were  telling  each  oth- 
er. Anyway,  nothing  happened. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  read 
every  word  of  this  long,  complicated 
story  to  get  the  full  import — and  to 
feel  the  full  force — of  its  ending.  It's 
as  it  the  still  eye  of  the  hurricane  has 
been  hovering  over  Agnes  and  Peter, 
then  over  Peter  and  Sheilah,  gather- 
ing momentum,  until  in  its  final 
paragraphs  the  story  (to  extend  the 
storm  metaphor)  blows  the  roof  off 
the  house  and  does  something  no 
other  story  I've  ever  read  has  done. 

allant's  fiction  displays  and 
-—-redefines  the  breadth  of  vi- 

sum,  the  wit,  the  mystery, 
the  ability,  to  make  us  feel  that  a 
work  has  found  its  ideal  form,  that 
somehow  it  has  always  existed  in  its 
present  incarnation,  that  not  one 
word  could  be  changed — that  is  to 
say,  all  the  qualities  that  we  intu- 


itively and  gratefully  recognize  a 
attributes  ot  great  art.  What  (  a 
said  with  absolute  certainty  a 
her  work  is  that  it  leaves  an  atte 
age  that  can  always  be  conjured 
i lie  \\a\  we  can  close  our  eyes 
see  how  Velazquez  paints  an  egg, 
way  we  can  hear  the  final  chord)  tfl 
Bach  chorale  resonate  in  the  ca  & 
dral  long  after  the  choir  has  stop  * 
singing.  And  as  unfortunate  as  : 
that  every  serious  reader  is  not  : 
ready  intimately  familiar  with  M 
Gallant's  stories,  the  consolatio  % 
that  there  are  legions  of  readers  £ 
will  now  have  the  luck  to  exp 
ence,  for  the  first  time,  her  uni  i: 
and  astonishing  talent. 


April  Index  Sources 

1  Colorado  Campaign  for  Middle- 
Peace  (Denver);  2  Parade,  2/16/03;  3 
Trade  and  Development  Agency 
lington,  Va.);  4,5  The  Pew  Research 
tei  for  the  People  and  the  Press  ( 
ington);  6,7  Tribunal  de  Premiere  Inst! 
de  Bruxe-lles;  8,9  Embassy  of  the  Isl 
Republic  of  Pakistan  (Washington)] 
Aftenposten  (Oslo,  Norway);  1 1  Offi 
the  New  York  State  Attorney  Ge 
(N.Y.C);  12  New  York  Times,  12/1 
13  IMS  Health  (Fairfield,  Conn.) 
Datamonitor  (N.Y.C);  15  The 
Chemical  Company  (Midland,  Mil 
Harper's  research;  16  Embassy  of  I 
(Washington);  17,18  The  Alan 
macher  Institute  (Washington);  19 
ters  for  Disease  Control  and  Preve 
(Atlanta);  20  Barbara  Hermr 
Lawrence  Memorial  Hospital  (Lawre 
Kans.);  21  Allen  Brothers  Milling  C 
pany  (Columbia,  S.C);  22  U.S. -Viet 
Trade  Council  (Washington);  23 
Sumner,  University  of  California,  D; 
24  California  Department  of  Water 
sources  (Sacramento);  25  U.S.  A 
Corps  of  Engineers  (Galveston,  T( 
26,27  Appropriations  Committee,  1 
House  of  Representatives;  28  Defensq 
formation  Systems  Agency  (Washingt 
29,30  Simson  L.  Garfinkel,  Massachu 
Institute-  of  Technology  (Cambrid 
31,32  Steve  Garratt,  Pennsylvania  S 
University  (University  Park);  33  Arc! 
o/  Dermatology  (Chestnut  Hill,  Ma: 
34,35  Middlebury  College  (Middleb 
Vt.);  36  The  Gallup  Organization  (Pri 
ton,  N.J.);  37  Transcript  of  White  Hi 
press  briefing,  3/8/01;  38  Office  of  the  ' 
President  (Washington)/Harper's  resea 
39  Tax  Foundation  (Washington 
U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration/H 
er's  research. 
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C  STRUCTING    CIVIC  VIRTUE: 

s'  posium  on  the  state  of  American  citizen- 
m'K  new  e-book  from  the  Campbell  Public 
ftj  Institute,  The  Maxwell  School  of  Syracuse 
li'sity.  Includes  contributions  by  Bill  Galston, 
I  Murphy,  and  Jim  Sleeper.  FREE  DOWN- 
),|  from  http://www.cambellinstitute.org 


MG  ADULT  ROCK  CLIMBING  MYSTERY 

h  xret  of  Wheeler  Point"  www.atlasbooks.com 

r>  WJMMORTALITYOBSERVED.COM 

ri  llian  novel  about  living  forever  by 
a|sco  Parra 

I-1  NATURALISTS  a  new  novel  by  James 
jl  2tte.  Another  look  at  America's  Homefront 
tj  mid-twentieth  century,  well  outside  the  pale, 
ity  ,ht  on  the  mark.  Now  at  bookstores  in-house 
ei  lline. 

IS.IL  BOOKS  ONLINE  Used,  rare,  and  out- 
ajl.it  books.  Free  book  searches.  Also,  visit  the 
if  im  of  Weird  Books!  www.pistilbooks.net 

I  ER  HERE — A  Biographical  Novel  by 
ej-ge  Thomas  Clark.  Adolf  Hitler  and  the 
H  characters  have  bylines,  www.george 
iiasclark.com  and  in  bookstores. 


COMPUTER 


OUR  RESEARCH  NOTES  ARE  ON 
I  KTAIL  NAPKINS,  have  we  got  a  tool  for 
I  4eet  your  personal  content-management  as- 
It  at  www.eastgate.com/Tinderbox/ 


DEBT  RELIEF 


IINATE  YOUR  CREDIT  CARD  DEBT! 

ly  cancel  account  balances.  Never  make 
ier  payment.  (888)  442-3544 


EDUCATION 


\TEMALA:  Study  Spanish,  internships, 
teer  work  programs.  Homestay. 
'.casaxelaju.com 


I 

!  ACH  LIMOGES  PILLBOXES:  1 ,000s  of  ideas 
i  vw.e-limoges.com 


GOURMET 


1ES  NORWOOD  PRATT  BESPOKE 

P  enough  for  5,000  (possibly  10,000  if  we 
e).  For  singular  pleasure,  look  within 
I  /.teasociety.org 

I  YCOFFEE.CC  Fresh-Roasted  Specialty 
lie.  Everyday.  Call  (888)  467-5253 

lULLY'S  HILL  FARM  Gourmet  gifts, 
-fashioned  jams  and  relishes,  and  pure 
idian  maple  syrup  from  our  family  farm. 
v.McCullys.ca 


CHINA  *  INDIA  ♦  JAPAN  ♦  NEPAL  ♦ 


Purveyor  of  the  World's  Finest  Teas 


800-234-8327  -F^ee-(sJaI-0?. R5; 


vww.uptontea.com 


over  350  varieties  of 
garden-fresh,  loose  tea 


Hayden  Rowe  St.  *  Hopklnton,  MA  01748 


LIFESTYLE 


WHAT  YOU  LOVE,  be  who  you  are.  Find 
•  calling.  Validate  your  career.  New  Day  Per- 
il Performance  www.newdaynow.NET  - 
Work  (301)  774-0104 


LITERARY  SERVICES 


ACCLAIMED  EDITOR,  WRITER,  teacher 
(Scribners,  Bantam,  Dell,  Random  House,  the  Iowa 
Writers'  Workshop,  Harper's,  The  Paris  Review, 
Ploughshares,  STORY,  Esquire)  offers  manuscript  cri- 
tique, editing,  private  tutorials  on  short  stories, 
novels,  and  literary  non-fiction.  (415)  346-41  15 
http://narrativemagazine.org 

GHOSTWRITER  will  turn  your  idea  into 
publishable  autobiography,  novel,  screenplay, 
business  history.  Ironclad  confidentiality.  Dr.  AF 
Shaker  (450)  922-0172;  afshaker@aol.com; 
www.wordstead.com 

AWARD-WINNING  editor/ghostwriter  helps 
make  your  ideas,  manuscripts,  shine. 
(954)  429-9373 

BECOME  A  PUBLISHED  AUTHOR.  Quali- 
ty subsidy  publisher  accepting  manuscripts. 
(800)  695-9599 

PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK  IVY  HOUSE 
PUBLISHING  GROUP.  All  subjects  considered  by 
leading  independent  publisher.  (800)  948-2786, 

www.ivyhousebooks.com 


ORGANIZATIONS 


HOW  FREE  IS  FREEDOM  OF  THOUGHT 
TODAY?  (888)  950-MIND 
www.cognitiveliberty.org 


PUBLICATIONS 


LITERARY  WRITING  ON  BASEBALL? 

You  bet!  EFQ  is  an  intelligent,  quirky,  iconoclas- 
tic, funny,  and  opinionated  journal  for  people 
who  enjoy  great  writing  and  truly  love  baseball. 

$22.507Year  (4  issues)  Sample  Copy  $7.95 
Please  add  $8  for  Canada  or  Mexico;  575  for  Overseas. 
Fiction  •  Poetry  *  History  •  Commentary 
Drama  •  Humor  »  Book  Reviews 


Subscribe  online  at  www.efqreview.com 


»Elysian  Fields  Quarterly  ■ 
I     The  Baseball  Remcw~    Dept  HRP 
PO  Box  14385  •  St.  Paul,  MN  55114 
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or  call 
888-5-ELYSIA 


UNORTHODOX  EROTICA,  Catalog  $2 
Synergy  Book  Service,  POB  8,  Flemington,  NJ 
08822.  (908)  782-7 1 0 1,  sallymiller.com 

EXQUISITE  SPANKING  EROTICA, 
EFFECTIVE  NETWORKING  Affordable 
online  members  section  includes:  secure  person- 
als, chat  rooms,  fiction  departments,  photos,  il- 
los,  advice,  bulletin  board,  vintage  research,  na- 
tional party  announcements,  etc.  Join  us  at 
www.shadowlane.com.  In  "Spanking  Analysis"  a 
young  woman's  problems  are  neatly  resolved 
across  her  psychiatrist's  lap.  77  min.  video 
$29.95  (DVD  $39.95).  Video  brochures  $5. 
Shadow  Lane-NYR,  P.O.  Box  I9I0,  Studio  City, 
CA  9 1 6 1 4-09 1 0.  (8I8)  985-9I5I 


REAL  ESTATE 


PURCHASE  OR  RENT  WEEKS:  Borgo  di 
Vagli,  spectacular,  private,  medieval  hill  village  re- 
stored by  Fulvio  Di  Rosa,  "best  restorer  in  Tus- 
cany" (Frances  Mayes,  Under  the  Tuscan  Sun). 
www.tuscany-goldcrown.com  or  email:  vagli  I  @tin.it 

AFFORDABLE  PARADISE:  Southwest  Flori- 
da real  estate.  Information  packet:  Jim  Mulligan, 
Prudential  Realty,  (800)  276-2048  PIN  33 


SCHOOLS  &  EDUCATION 


FSU-FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY'S 

Taxol  Heist-Cashing  In  on  Cancer.  The  Universi- 
ty's conspiracy  to  unethically  monopolize  a  Cancer 
drug.  Contact:  track76@hotmail.com 


DEPT.  OF  EDUC.  GESTAPO  TACTICS 

Scaring  elderly,  low-income  citizens  into  paying 
on  bogus,  non-verifiable  loans.  Contact: 
track  1 776@yahoo.com 

IS  UNIVERSITY  OF  MIAMI,  FLORIDA 

providing  a  safe  haven  for  terrorists?  Get  the  facts: 
track76@usa.com 


Self-instructional  Courses 
in  103  Languages 


Audio  and  video.  Phone,  fax,  or  write  for 
free  52-page  Whole  World  Language  Catalog 

or  visit  www.audioforum.com 
AUDIO-FORUM,  Room  Z401,  1  Orchard  Park  Rd., 
Madison,  CT  06443,  Call  toll-free  1-800-243-1234, 
or  fax  free  1-888-453-4329 


SOCIOLOGY  &  POLITICS 


WWW.SAGACIOUS-SMARTASS.COM 


TRAVEL  &  TOURISM 


CHILE  &  PATAGONIA  by  Land  and  Sea 

Fjords,  hot  springs,  volcanoes,  forests,  penguins, 
dolphins,  and  rich  cultural  heritage.  Individuals 
and  small  groups.  Tailor-made  Tours. 

www.austral-adventures.com 
tours@austral-adventures.com 

WWW.FREIGHTERCRUISES.COM  Choose 
from  a  variety  of  passenger  cargo  liners  and  tramp 
steamers. 

FREIGHTER  CRUISES  Deluxe,  exotic,  inex- 
pensive. TravLtips  Association,  P.O.  Box  580-2 1 8B I , 
Flushing,  NY  11358.  (800)  872-8584  or 
www.travltips.com.  email:  info@travltips.com 

VIA  ITALIA'S  FABULOUS  CHIANTI 
HOLIDAY  For  Friends  and  Lovers.  For  You! 
www.viaitalia.net 


TRAVEL /EDUCATION 


SPANISH  &  PORTUGUESE  LANGUAGE 
PROGRAMS  —  Mexico,  South/Central  Ameri- 
ca, Caribbean,  Europe.  All  ages  &  levels,  home 
stay  or  hotel,  I  week  to  several  months. 
Also:  volunteer/internships,  programs  for  profes- 
sionals, families,  teens,  academic  credit. 
www.amerispan.com  (800)  879-6640 


WEBSITES 


WRITER  AT  WORK:  Humor,  essays,  advice, 
fresh  weekly,  www.davidbouchier.com 

WWW.CYNICS4PEACE.COM— brain  food 
for  free-thinkers — news,  humor,  features 

INSTITUTE  OF  INTIMATE  WISDOM 

Sensual  Resources  for  Spiritual  People 
www.intimatewisdom.com 

WELLSPENT.ORG— Shop  online,  make  a  dif- 
ference. Huge  product  selection,  low  prices,  each 
purchase  supports  the  non-profit  cause  of  your 
choice. 

ECONOMIC  DEMOCRACY  at 

WWW.PROUT.ORG  Learn  about  PROgressive 
Utilization  Theory. 
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PESTICIDES  THREATEN  CALIFORNIA'S 

wildest  river,  one  of  the  world's  most  important 
salmon  streams.  You  can  help.  www.SmithRiver- 
Project.org 


PERSONAL  SERVICES 


NEUROTICA  Fantasy  Fetish.  No  limits.  Provoca- 
tive talk.  Discreet.  (888)  938- 1  004 

INTIMATE,  CREATIVE  CONVERSATION 

with  a  strong,  sensuous,  sophisticated  Mistress. 
(310)  456-8287  Visa/MC/Amex 

TASTEFUL  ONLINE  DATING  FOR  THE 
WELL-EDUCATED  Contact  confirmed  gradu- 
ates of  reputable  universities.  Free  registration. 
Anonymous  and  easy  to  use.  Developed  by  a  Yale 
Law  School  alumnus  www.thoughtfulsingles.com 

EROTIC,  INTELLIGENT,  imaginative  conver- 
sation. Personal,  experienced,  and  discreet.  Julia: 
(617)  661-3849 

ADULT  CONVERSATION  with  intelligent, 
erotic  women.  Visa/MC/Amex  (888)  495-8255 

SMART  IS  SEXY  Date  fellow  graduates  and  fac- 
ulty of  the  Ivies,  Seven  Sisters,  Stanford,  U  of  Chica- 
go, MIT,  Johns  Hopkins,  UC  Berkeley,  medical 
schools,  and  a  few  others.  More  than  3.800  mem- 
bers. The  Right  Stuff,  (800)  988-5288  www.right- 
stuffdating.com 


PERSONALS  FROM  WOMEN 


STUNNING,  HEAD-TURNING  GOOD 
LOOKS  with  a  touch  of  glamour  and  a  sweet 
heart.  Passionate,  sensual  Sophia  Loren-type.  Gor- 
geous dark  hair,  standout  eyes,  real  presence. 
Down-to-earth,  published  fiction  writer.  Colorful, 
curious,  open,  honest.  Known  for  wonderful  con- 
tagious laugh  and  very  nice  figure.  Sunny  disposi- 
tion, tamed  wild  streak.  Favorite  things:  films,  Yan- 
kees, football,  opera,  pop  culture.  The  Sopranos, 
all  |azz,  folk  art,  Miro,  bantering  with  friends.  Dreams 
of  one  day  living  in  Sydney  or  New  Zealand.  Seeks 
good-heaited,  street-smart  financially  secure,  attractive 
man  45-60.  ((202)  27 1  -6922  but  lives  in  Manhattan.) 
Box  #1289. 
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Sensual 

Products  Catalog 


Your  invitation  to  a  whole  new 
realm  of  pleasure  possibilities! 

The  Xandria  Collection  Catalog  otters  an 
exciting  array  of  over  200  premium  adult 
products  chosen  by  experts  tor  quality  of 
craftsmanship,  stvle,  and  uniqueness. 
Whether  you're  new  or  experienced,  timid 
or  daring,  you'll  find  the  perfect  passion 
products  to  super  charge  your  love  lite! 


Xandria  has  been  in  business  for  more 
than  27  years  with  over  2  million  satisfied  ^ 
customers.  We  back  our  entire  collection  w  ith  a 
100%  GUARANTEE  of  Privacy,  Quality,  and" 
Satisfaction.  L'nlike  most  other  adult  products  - 
companies,  all  transactions  with  us  arc  strictly 
confidential.  We'll  never  sell,  rent,  or  trade 
your  name  to  anyone  tor  any  reason,  so  you 
won't  get  flooded  with  unwanted  mailings! 
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1.  Identify  yourself  as  a  "First  "l  ime  Buyer"  during 
checkout  at  xandria.com,  then  type  the  discount 
code  H0403  in  the  space  provided. 

2.  Purchase  a  catalog  by  mail  (see  coupon  ). 


Xandria  Collection 

Dept  H0403,  P0  Bo»  31039,  San  Francisco.  CA  941 

Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order  for  S4  ($S  Canadc 
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SOLUTION  TO  THE 
MARCH  PUZZLE 


NOTES  FOR  "SAMURAI 
LP's  AND  PUMAS'  LAIRS": 

Puzzle  editing  by  Dan  Asimov. 

Anagrams  arc'  indicated  with 
an  asterisk  (*) . 

The  unclued  answers  are  ana- 
prams  of  the  names  of  marsupials 
ward  MARSUPIALS. 
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f'usi  as  the  ru  n  phrases  in  the  title  are  anagrams  of 


ACROSS:  1.  TASMAN1AN  DEVIL;  15.  rev.;  16.  so(R.R.)y;  17.  U-B(o)at,  re 
18.  ri(pos[rev.])te;  19.  OPOSSUM;  21 .  WALLABY;  23.  *;  24.  atel*-l-ER;  27.  hidd 
28.  *;  31.  *;  35.  rev.;  36.  BANDICOOT;  39.  KOALA;  41.  *;  43.  se(a)-rum;  45.  p 
47.  fu(to)n;  48.  WOMBAT;  49.  KANGAROO;  50.  t(iny)-eels;  51.  hidden  in  re< 
52.  gel(d.)s. 

DOWN:  1.  1 -rises;  2.  nebula*-E.;  3.  hidden;  4.  *;  5.  li(poi)d;  6.  is-O-pod;  7.  Do's,  tv 
mngs.;  8  (p)arty;  9.  twomngs.;  10.  homophone;  ll.st.-all;  12.  Mad-Lib*;  1 3.  palindrom 
14.  numb(er);  20.  SN-itch;  22.  homonym;  24.  as-son-ant;  25.  hidden;  26.  *;  29.  tv 
mngs.;  30.  me-a  sure;  31.ho(l)sts;  32.  *;  33.  hidden;  34-  *;  37.  homonym;  38.  *;  4 
hidden;  42.  rev.;  44.  rev.;  46.  initials;  47.  ot(rev.)-g. 
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PUZZLE 


Game 

By  Richard  E.  Maltby  Jr. 


T 

_M_o  play  the  Game,  start  at  1  Down  and  fill  in  the  diagram 
with  clue  answers.  Fifteen  clue  answers  will  not  fit  and  will 
have  to  be  altered  into  new  words  before  they  can  be  entered. 
The  first  altered  word  will  be  crossed  by  another  altered 
word,  which  will  in  turn  be  crossed  by  another  altered  word, 
creating  a  sequence  following  the  logic  of  the  Game.  The 
progress  should  take  you  from  polite  to  downcast  writing.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  diagram,  several  altered  words  will  be  too 
long  to  fit  into  the  diagram.  Place  their  extra  protruding  let- 
ters in  the  row  of  spaces  below  the  diagram  and  these  letters 
will  spell  out  the  name  of  the  Game. 

In  order  to  conceal  the  location  of  the  answers  to  be  al- 
tered, word  lengths  are  omitted.  Clue  answers  include  three 
proper  names.  One  altered  word  is  a  proper  name.  As  al- 
ways, mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solu- 
tion. The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  94. 
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ACROSS 

2. 

School  members  show  a  negative 

4. 

No  female  leads  in  raising  relative  to  be  a  dwarf 

7. 

Results  make  deliverers  very  popular 

5. 

Taking  a  position — it's  a  crime  among  reactionary 

13. 

Train  with  energy,  tear  around  a  green  . . . 

Republicans 

15. 

. . .  slice  through,  ending  in  sand  traps 

6. 

Face  shows  one  spot 

16. 

Small  state,  its  resettling  incorporated  '99 

8. 

Monks'  'hood?  It  could  be  part  of  a  record  year 

17. 

Getting  a  charge  out  of  making  a  celebrity  faceless 

9. 

Did  bad  things  raising  a  comical  brat 

18. 

A  degree  in  compass  setting  otherwise  overlooked 

10. 

Bed-sitters  in  different  storeys 

19. 

The  same  compass  setting  recalled  endless  sci-fi  film 

11. 

Butts  out  of  the  USS  Mobile 

22. 

Inquiring  how  Yul  Brynner  first  became  famous? 

12. 

A  single  man  returned  round  head  from  Elgin 

23. 

Planes  furniture  for  a  porch 

Marbles 

25. 

Ran  in  the  Family,  in  the  Woman's  Edition 

14. 

Catch  up  with  X 

28. 

It  could  be  one  long  time! 

16. 

Sideline  guy  who's  been  in  the  sun? 

30. 

Ships  something  back  in  club  car 

20. 

Gore  and  I  have  to  be  contracted,  and  quick 

31. 

Roling  conceals  identity  of  Hedwig 

21. 

Work  over  Communist  ring 

33. 

Knowing  how  bustle  can  be  gathered  up 

.'4 

Boards  in  U.S.  shoe  manufacturing 

35. 

Kind  of  white-gold  Yale  or  Harvard,  e.g.,  clasps 

26. 

To  commit  a  sin  costs  ambassador  nothing! 

36. 

Employment  in  silent  museum 

27. 

Briefly,  bystander  details  events  that  go  over  his  head! 

37. 

Careful  to  express  sadness  outside,  laugh  inside 

29. 

Dwarves  refrain  from  speaking  of  crackers  (two 

41. 

Mind  senora  in  transit 

words) 

43. 

Exact,  financially  sound  bank 

32. 

Squeeze  sounds  out  ol  jewelry 

45. 

Is  this  "coming  out"  appealing 

34. 

People  in  suits  take  bows  for  vocal  performance 

46. 

Filling  in  form,  a  visitor  gives  woman's  name 

35. 

Emergency  care  types  ? 

47. 

Eyesore  seen  about  1 : 10 — time  to  retire  early 

36. 

Makes  money — 1  hear  pots 

48. 

Kurdistan  tobacco  stores — cool! 

38. 

Two  articles  in  a  collection  of  reminiscences 

39. 

Get  ripped  off  with  the  stun  of  a  fashion  style 

DOWN 

40. 

Soprano  upset — that's  keen 

1. 

Losing  a  tail,  run  off  up  north,  perhaps 

42. 

It's  disgusting  what  people  ask  dogs  to  do 

3. 

State  a  word  of  welcome,  in  some  circles 

M 

Tax  Bin  Laden  with  wine! 

Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Game,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012. 
If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  he  received  by  April  1  1.  Senders  of  the 
first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners'  names  will  he  pruned  in  the 
June  issue.  Winners  of  the  February  puzzle,  "Sixes  and  Sevens,"  are  Douglas  J.  Buege,  Madison,  Wisconsin;  Kelley  Hayden,  Reno,  Nevada; 
and  Little  Petey  Herrmann,  San  Francisco. 


PUZZLE  95 


QUIZ 


mn 


mm 


PITY  THE  FOOL 


I.     Until  France's  Charles  IX  imposed  the  Gregori 
an  calendar,  what  event  did  medieval  Euro- 
peans associate  with  April  1  ? 

2  •    To  what  English  statesman  and  author,  later  a 

saint,  did  Erasmus  dedicate  his  sixteenth- 
century  hook  In  Praise  of  Folly: 

3  •     What  treatment  for  malaria  did  Protestant  re- 

former Oliver  Cromwell  foolishly  refuse  in 
1658,  suspecting  it  to  be  "Jesuit  poison"? 

4- .  What  were  "Quaker's  guns,"  and  for  what  de- 
fensive military  deception  were  they  deployed 
during  the  Civil  War? 

5  •     What  country  successfully  tricked  its  opponent 
by  planting  fake  battle  plans  on  a  dead  body 
dressed  as  an  officer  and  floating  it  from  a  sub- 


6.     An  April  15,  1912,  front-page  headline  in  what 
New  York  City  newspaper  read  "All  Saved  From 
Titanic  After  Collision"? 

7  •     The  editor  of  what  U.S.  newspaper  fired  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  explaining,  "You  just  don't  know 
how  to  use  the  English  language"? 


8.     What  European  landmark  did  Czech  con  man 
Victor  Lustig  "sell"  for  scrap  in  the  1920s? 

9  •     What  single  act,  left  undone  in  the  planning 

stages,  is  blamed  for  NASA's  loss  of  its 
$125  million  Mars  space  probe  in  1999? 

1 0  .  A  rebroadcast  of  what  radio  hoax  inspired  citi- 

zens of  Quito,  Ecuador,  to  bum  down  their  local 
radio  station  in  1949? 

II .   In  what  year  did  the  Pope  recognize  Charles 

Darwin's  theory  of  evolution  to  be  "more  than  a 
hypothesis"? 

12  •  What  U.S.  presidential  candidate  asked,  "Isn't  it 
harder  in  politics  to  defeat  a  fool,  say,  than  an 
abler  man?" 

13'  hi  1932,  what  German  physicist  wrote,  "There  is 
not  the  slightest  indication  that  energy  will  ever 
be  attainable  from  the  atom"? 

I^ .  What  nineteenth-century  American  writer  de- 
fined history  as  "an  account,  mostly  false,  of 
events,  mostly  unimportant,  which  are  brought 
about  by  rulers,  mostly  knaves,  and  soldiers, 
mostly  fools"? 


1  'ontesl  Rules.  Send  numbered  answers  with  name  and  address  to  "Quiz,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012.  If  you  already  subsen 
Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  oj  your  latest  mailing  Libel.  Entries  must  be  received  by  April  14.  The  sender  of  the  first  correct  set  of  answers  opened  at  rondo 
receive  a  one-year  subsi  ription  to  Harper's  Magazine.  The  winner's  name  will  be  printed  in  the  June  issue.  The  answers  to  lust  month's  quiz,  "Fight  the  Power 
pear  on  page  SO.  The  winner  oj  the  February  Quiz,  "Love's  Labor,"  is  Emilie  Fitton,  Chieago.  Illinois. 
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Illustration  by  Ralph  Kd 


Making  a  Difference 


ARLIE  RUSSELL 
HOCHSCHILD 
The  Commercialization 
of  Intimate  Life 

Notes  from  Home  and  Work 
"A  fascinating  read,  representing  the  socio- 
logical imagination  at  its  freest  and  finest. 
Hochschild  has  a  mind  nimble  enough 
to  dance — but  always  to  the  beat  of  a 
generous  and  compassionate  heart." 

— Barbara  Ehrenreich,  author  of 
Nickel  and  Dinned 
$16.95  paperback,  $49.95  hardcover 

Also  by  Arlie  Hochschild 

The  Managed  Heart 

Commercialization  of  Human  Feeling 
Twentieth-Anniversary  Edition,  with 
a  New  Afterword 

$19.95  paperback 


MARION  NESTLE 
Safe  Food 

Bacteria,  Biotechnology,  and  Bioterrorism 
"Nestle  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  sanest, 
most  knowledgeable,  and  independent 
voices  in  the  current  debate  over  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  American  food  system.  All 
of  us  who  eat  should  count  ourselves  lucky 
to  have  this  indispensable  book." 

— Michael  Pollan,  author  of 
The  Botany  of  Desire 
California  Studies  in  Food  and  Culture 
$27.50  hardcover 


JANUSZ  BARDACH  and 
KATHLEEN  GLEESON 
Surviving  Freedom 

After  the  Gulag 
"An  unforgettable  book." — Martin  Amis 

"A  unique  exploration  of  the  identity  that 
comes  only  after  great  suffering.. ..Bardach  is 
one  of  the  few  to  have  written  so  eloquently 
about  this  transition." — Simon  Wiesenthal 
$27.50  hardcover 


MAXIME  SCHWARTZ 
How  the  Cows  Turned  Mad 

Translated  by  Edward  Schneider 
"An  ode  to  science,  to  its  rigor,  to  its  perseverance,  but  also,  as  we  shall  see,  to  its  mod- 
esty. How  the  Cows  Turned  Mad  is  a  gothic  historical  novel:  its  author.Jeads  us  along 
a  thread  that  unravels  over  almost  three  centuries,  from  Louis  XV  to  Tony  Blair." 

— Le  Figaro 

$24.95  hardcover 


PAUL  FARMER 
Pathologies  of  Power 

Health,  Human  Rights,  and 
the  New  War  on  the  Poor 
Foreword  by  Amartya  Sen 
"This  is  an  angry  and  a  hopeful  book,  and, 
like  everything  Dr.  Farmer  has  written,  it 
has  both  passion  and  authority.  Pathologies 
of  Power  is  an  eloquent  plea  for  a  working 
definition  of  human  rights  that  would  not 
neglect  the  most  basic  rights  of  all:  food, 
shelter  and  health." — Tracy  Kidder,  author  of 
The  Soul  of  a  New  Machine 
Public  Anthropology,  $27.50  hardcover 


lW.fr,,;.,,.:..,.,, 


s  ;  '  MLE  PETERSON 


DALE  PETERSON 
Eating  Apes 

Afterword  and  Photographs  by  Karl  Ammann, 
Foreword  by  Janet  K.  Museveni, 
First  Lady  of  Uganda 
"Eating  Apes,  in  beautiful  prose,  exposes 
the  enormity  and  complexity  of  this  conser- 
vation crisis.  It  took  great  courage  to  gather 
and  present  this  information.  You  must 
read  this  book." — Jane  Coodall 
California  Studies  in  Food  and  Culture 
$24.95  hardcover 


At  bookstores  or  order 
(800)  822-6657  •  www.ucpress.edu 

UNIVERSITY 
OF  CALIFORNIA 
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subaru  c| 


FOR  THOSE  WHO  LIKE  TO  BE 

STIRRED  BY  NATURE,  not  shaken. 

If  you  get  that  a  sport-utility  should  be  rugged,  not  brutish,  then  you'll  get  the  new  2003  Subaru  Outback*.  Equipped  w 
the  rugged  traction  and  control  of  Subaru  All-Wheel  Drive,  the  Outback  can  get  you  over  rough  terrain  and  deep  ir 
nature.  But  thanks  to  its  new  smoother-riding  suspension  system,  the  going  never  gets  rough.  So  you  can  go  out  a 
experience  nature's  beauty,  without  the  trip  getting  ugly.  The  beauty  of  Subaru  All-Wheel  Drive.  When  you  get  it,  you  get 


SUBARU© 


The  ABC's  of  Safety  Air  bags.  Buckle  up.  Children  in  back. 

TheBeautyofAIIWheelDi 
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The  New 
BMW  3  Series 
Convertibles 

from  $37,995* 


bmwusa.com 
1-800-334-48MW 


The  Ultimate 
Driving  Machine* 


HISTORY  MATTERS 


"An  astonishing  hook." 
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"Legal  history  as  it  should  be. 


'DAN  I  EL  FARES  EIC 

UNCOINj 

KZONSTTTUTlf 


A  Political  History 

ESTEBAN  BUCH 


BEETHOVEN'S 
NINTH 

A  Political  History 

ESTEBAN  BUCH 

Translated  by  RICHARD  MILLER 
In  this  remarkable  history  of  one  of  the  most  politicized 
pieces  of  music  of  the  modern  period,  Esteban  Buch  details 
the  uses — and  abuses — of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  since 
its  premiere  in  1824.  Adopted  by  groups  ranging  from  German 
nationalists  to  French  republicans  to  communists,  Beethoven's 
Ninth  has  also  been  used  by  Hitler  to  celebrate  his  birthday, 
by  the  government  of  Rhodesia  as  their  national  anthem,  and 
by  Stanley  Kubrick  as  the  chilling  leitmotif  in  A  Clockwork 
Orange.  Sensitive  and  fascinating,  Buch's  account  of  the 
tangled  polit  ical  existence  of  a  symphony  is  a  rare  book 
that  shows  the  life  of  an  artwor  k  through  time,  shifted 
and  realigned  with  the  currents  of  history. 

Cloth  $27.50 

*Le  Progres.  on  the  French  edition 


LINCOLN'S 
CONSTITUTION 

DANIEL  FARBER 

During  the  Civil  War,  Abraham  Lincoln  ran  squarely  into  the 
conflicts  at  the  heart  of  our  Constitution.  Did  the  South  have 
the  right  to  secede?  Does  the  president  have  the  right  to 
declare  war  without  congressional  approval?  Did  Lincoln's 
actions  violate  the  Constitution?  Daniel  Farber's  marvelous 
blending  of  history  and  constitutional  thought  explains  exactly 
what  Lincoln  did,  what  arguments  he  made  in  defense  of  his 
actions,  and  how  his  words  and  deeds  fit  into  the  context,  of  the 
times.  Farber  also  examines  how  well  Lincoln's  views  hold  up 
today,  as  our  nation  again  finds  itself  in  a  time  of  danger  and 
the  limits  of  constitutional  law  are  once  more  being  tested. 

"Dan  Farber  links  law  and  life  in  a  superb  book  that  scholars 
and  general  readers  alike  will  savor.  Farber  speaks  to  the 
realities  of  presidential  war  powers  in  Lincoln's  time  and 
also  our  own." — Emory  M.  Thomas,  author  of 
Robert  E.  Lee:  A  Biography* 

Cloth  $27.50 
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LETTERS 


Not  an  Endorsement 

Lewis  Lapham  ["Light  in  the  Win- 
dow," Notebook,  Match]  mistakes 
description  for  endorsement  in  my 
New  York  Times  Magazine  article  on 
American  empire.  Instead  of  endors- 
ing American  empire,  I  pointed  out 
that  (a)  an  operation  that  installs  an 
American  general  in  Baghdad  while 
failing  to  hring  ahout  a  viahle  state 
tor  the  Palestinians  would  increase 
the  risk  of  a  mass-casualty  terrorist 
attack  on  the  United  States,  and  (h) 
no  imperial  project  can  stand  against 
the  power  of  modern  nationalism, 
the  desire  of  peoples  to  rule  them- 
selves free  of  foreign  interference. 

Michael  Ignatiejj 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

1  huy  Harper's  Magazine  every 
month  for  the  joy  of  reading  Lewis 
Lapham's  often  brilliant  reflections 
on  the  mind-set  of  the  American 
ruling  class.  Alas,  I  found  his  Note- 
Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  response. 
Please  address  mail  to  Letters,  Harper's 
Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  NY 
10012,  or  email  us  at  letters@harpers  .org. 
Short  letters  are  more  likely  ui  be  published,  arid 
all  tetters  are  subjeet  to  editing.  Volume  pre- 
cludes individual  acknowledgment . 


hook  on  Michael  Ignatieff  diss 
pointing.  Although  not  withou 
certain  wit  (empire  described  a 
fashion  statement),  Lapham's  esi 
struck  me  as  uncharacteristicai 
slovenly,  especially  the  line  "Ne] 
having  met  Ignatieff  or  read  1 
hooks  . . ." 

In  "foreign"  countries  such  as  En 
land  and  Canada,  Michael  Ignati 
is  a  well-known  public  intellect^ 
though  admittedly  he  is  a  newcori 
to  Harvard  Yard  and  so,  no  doubt; 
the  U.S.  East  Coast  network  of 
vue  intellectuals.  Lapham  too  read, 
assumes  that  Ignatieff  is  just  anotfl 
Defense  Department  advocate 
pop  up  in  Cambridge,  MassachuseJ 
This  assumption  is  an  example  of  tj 
U.S.  "imperial"  state  of  mind  and| 
tragically  narrow  insularity. 

Michael  Dorland 
Ottawa 


I  applaud  Lewis  Lapham's  takil 
Michael  Ignatieff  to  task  for  his  M 
vocacy  of  current  U.S.  foreign  pel 
cy.  Canadians  have  been  subjectii 
for  far  too  long  to  the  pompous,  sh||- 
low  opinions  of  this  self-styled  leal 
ing  Canadian  intellectual. 

It  is  cleat  what  has  happened  b 
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The  final  book  from  the 
man  who  "reinvented  the  art 
of  writing  on  science"* 


In  his  last  book,  Stephen  Jay 
Gould  offers  a  surprising  and 
nuanced  take  on  the  complex 
relationship  between  our  two  great 
ways  of  knowing:  science  and  the 
humanities.  The  Hedgehog,  the 
Fox,  and  the  Magister's  Pox  shows 
why  the  common  assumption  of 
an  inescapable  conflict  between 
science  and  the  humanities  is  false 
and  explains  why  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  must  always  operate 
upon  the  bedrock  of  nature's 
randomness. 


Praise  for  Stephen  Jay  Gould 

"A  poet  of  Darwinism  .  .  . 
brilliant  and  controversial." 

— Chicago  Tribune* 

"Gould  charms  you  through  science  s  dark  wood. 

He's  a  responsible  writer,  a  methodical  thinker,  and  a  contagiously 
enthusiastic  fan  of  science  s  counterintuitive  surprises." 
— The  Nation 


STEPHEN 
AY  GOULD 


NOW  IN  PAPERBACK— 

the  final  collection  of 

Stephen  Jay  Gould's  essays  from 

Natural  History  magazine 

"The  reader  will  find  .  .  . 

joy  in  abundance." 

— New  York  Times  Book  Reviet 


Wherever  books  are  sold.  ^ 


A  member  of  The  Crown  Publishing  Group 
CrownPublishing.com 


Pr  ^ 

HORNED 
MAN 

JAMES  LASDUN 

"A  iBiilen»i«««-"  —  Mkhavl  'DirJa.  Wajhinpton  P.mi  Book  World 


A  TVfvr  yo/?/c  Times 
Best  Book  of  2002 


mesmerizing  control." 
— Michael  Dirda,  Washington  Post 

"The  book  combines  a  narcotic 

literary  ease  with  a  knuckle- 
whitening  tension — like  a  roller 
coaster  ride  taken  on  codeine." 
— New  York  Times 

"Poe  for  the  21st  century." 
—Salon 

"Almost  every  sentence  is  a 
delight  in  its  penetration, 
imagination,  aptness,  and 
freedom  from  cliche.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  black  novel, 
but  a  beautiful  one." 
— ^New  York  Review  of  Books 

"Witty,  inventive,  and  engaging 
from  start  to  finish." 
— Boston  Globe 

Now  in  Paperback 

Wherever  books  are  sold 

"x^  NORTON 

Independent  publishers  since^923 


successful  without  the  two  Great 
Powers'  sordid  and  anti-democratic 
intrigues  in  the  Third  World:  in 
Latin  America,  Africa,  the  Indone- 
sian archipelago,  Southeast  and 
Central  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East — 
the  "other  venues"  that  Schell  men- 
tions briefly.  Schell's  optimism  de- 
pends on  his  downplaying  this 
violence,  and  on  his  failing  to  accord 
due  significance  to  the  economic, 
political,  and  military  exhaustion 
that  it  induced. 

Furthermore,  Schell's  interpreta- 
tion of  recent  events  has  caused  him 
to  understate  the  intellectual  corrup- 
tion of  democratic  liberalism  typified 
by  those  who  equate  "free  markets" 
with  democracy.  Vaclav  Havel,  of- 
ten considered  among  the  most 
trustworthy  exponents  of  democracy, 
proclaimed  that  the  revolution 
against  Communism  would  not  be 
complete  until  everything  is  priva- 
tized. One  must  be  skeptical  of  the 
view,  in  these  dark  times,  that  the 
eclipse  of  the  Soviet  Union  repre- 
sented an  unqualified  moral  and  po- 
litical victory. 

Chris  Ronk 
Brooklyn 

Jonathan  Schell's  argument  that 
"war  is  futile"  is  all  but  irrelevant. 
Since  World  War  II,  war  has  been 
the  result  either  of  sub-state  fac- 
tional ethnic  conflicts — as  in  Yu- 
goslavia, Congo,  and  Kosovo — or  of 
fanatical  religious  and  ethnic  vio- 
lence, now  called  terrorism.  None 
of  these  can  be  confronted  by  the 
same  methods — mainly  treaties  and 
containment — used  to  restrict  state- 
supported  nuclear-weapons  pro- 
grams. It  is  clearly  impossible  to 
prevent  such  confrontations,  but 
much  could  be  done  to  reduce  the 
weapons  available  to  such  factions, 
and  to  confront  the  nation-states 
that  support  or  condone  such  vio- 
lence. Anti-terronsm  is  not  futile. 

Lorna  Salzman 
Brooklyn 


For  Christ's  Sake 

I  am  encouraged  that  Jeffrey 
Sharlet  ["Jesus  Plus  Nothing," 


March]  has  exposed  the  subversi 
fundamentalist  movement.  Amen 
has  a  problem.  In  the  eighties  I  w 
a  fundamentalist  Christian.  I  we 
to  Bible  college  and  was  a  dedicat 
foot  soldier  of  the  religious  right 
met  fundamentalist  leaders  such 
Jerry  Falwell  and  Tim  LaHaye 
one  of  Reagan's  inaugural  galas,  ai 
I  did  some  minor  office  work  for  til 
Moral  Majority.  I  can  therefore  a 
test  to  Sharlet's  portrayal  of  the 
power-hungry  theocrats  and  to  the 
self-image  as  righteous  warriors. 

Since  leaving  the  movement, 
have  been  warning  people  of  th 
danger  to  American  freedom  ar! 
diversity  all  to  no  avail.  Now 
current  administration  is  dominat 
by  fundamentalists. 

Lee  C  'arleton 
Richmond,  Va. 


*■ 


Jeffrey  Sharlet  provides  amp 
justification  for  the  secrecy  withi 
which  the  Family  shrouds  itsel 
The  acquisition  and  exercise  < 
worldly  power,  over  men  and  soc 
eties,  is  consistent  with  the  wi 
God  as  documented  in  the  Old  Te 
tament.  The  purpose  for  which  th 
power  is  wielded,  not  the  individu; 
acts,  is  what  defines  the  boundai, 
between  good  and  evil.  Histor 
demonstrates  that  a  hierarchy  ex; 
ists.  The  best  we  can  hope  for 
that  power  will  be  concentrated  i 
the  hands  of  those  chosen  by  Goc 
Revealing  that  the  Family  employ 
organizational  strategies  used  b 
Hitler  and  Bin  Laden  is  a  chea 
rhetorical  trick  that  diverts  atten! 
tion  from  a  noble  mission. 

Keith  Duff 
Austin,  Tex. 


I) 


to 


I  thoroughly  enjoyed  Jeffre 
Sharlet's  "expose"  of  the  theocrati' 
cabal  that  threatens  Americai 
democracy.  Sharlet  poses  as  a  be 
liever  in  order  to  penetrate  "th 
Family,"  where  he  is  apparently  wel 
corned  without  reservation.  H< 
furtively  copies  evangelistic  pam 
phlets,  which  a  member  has  happib 
lent  him.  And  he  claims  to  havt 

Continued  on  page  9( 
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NOTEBOOK 

Shock  and  awe 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


we  go  back  to  the  beginning  we  shall 
ways  find  that  ignorance  and  fear 
ve  created  gods;  fancy,  enthusiasm, 

deceit  has  adorned  or  disfigured 
zm;  weakness  worships  them;  creduli- 
preserves  them  in  life;  custom  regards 
em  and  tyranny  supports  them  in  or- 
:r  to  make  the  blindness  of  men  serve 

own  ends. 

— Baron  d'Holbach 


P 

L  no 


rior  to  the  Third  Infantry  Divi- 
lion's  advance  into  the  valley  of  the 
uphrates  on  March  21,  I  had  occa- 
'.on  this  past  winter  to  travel  fre- 
■uently  in  Europe,  twice  in  December 
nd  then  again  in  early  January  and 
ite  February,  and  from  one  week  to 
he  next,  in  four  countries  and  five 
inguages,  I  met  with  expressions  of 
:nti-American  feeling  that  steadily 
acreased  in  both  their  intensity  and 
orce.  The  newspapers  and  television 
roadcasts  never  were  at  a  loss  for  re- 
ports of  the  failing  diplomacy  at  the 
Jnited  Nations,  and  whether  in  a 
3aris  restaurant  or  a  London  park,  on 
he  train  from  Geneva  to  Zurich  or  at 
i  hotel  bar  in  Rome,  it  didn't  matter 
.vhere  or  how  the  conversation  began. 
Dnce  past  the  preliminary  remarks 
about  the  traffic  and  the  weather,  I 
ould  count  on  the  questions  turning 
hostile.  Was  it  the  Iraqi  oil  fields  that 
we  wished  to  seize,  or  was  it  the  Pen- 
tagon, keen  to  test  a  new,  color-coor- 
dinated line  of  high  explosives?  Were 
the  Americans  serious  in  their  inten- 
tion to  build  in  the  Mesopotamian 
desert  a  Potemkin  village  of  democra- 
cy? Was  the  White  House  policy  be- 
ing guided  by  the  friends  of  Greater  Is- 
rael? Did  Colin  Powell  have  a  mind  or 


principle  of  his  own,  or  was  he  some 
sort  of  Christmas  windup  toy  placed 
in  front  of  a  government  microphone 
to  broadcast  prerecorded  greetings  of 
humanitarian  concern?  Was  President 
Bush  better  understood  as  a  clumsy 
thief  or  a  pious  thug? 

The  sarcasms  fit  the  profile  of  the 
caricature  long  cherished  by  the 
standard-bearers  of  Europe's  finest  draw- 
ing-room opinion — the  Americans 
seen  as  brute  materialists,  hardheaded 
and  pragmatic,  good  with  machinery 
but  culturally  illiterate,  ferocious  in  our 
love  of  money  and  famous  for  our  feats 
of  gluttonous  consumption,  trusting 
only  what  we  can  count  or  eat,  a  nation 
of  philistines  blind  to  the  distinctions 
between  Beethoven  and  Moliere  but 
certain  of  the  difference  be- 
tween a  profit  and  a  loss. 


T 

Ahe 


-he  European  wits  make  the  mis- 
take of  portraying  us  as  a  secular  people 
enslaved  to  numbers  and  bound  by 
facts,  descendants  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  Enlightenment,  loyal  in  our 
allegiance  to  the  scientific  method  and 
holding  fast  to  Voltaire's  "principle  of 
universal  reason."  The  caricature  fails 
to  account  for  the  several  varieties  of 
American  religious  experience,  and 
even  the  British  choose  not  to  notice 
that  Jehovah  is  alive  and  well  and  of- 
ten angry  not  only  in  Texas  and  Ten- 
nessee but  also  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress. Our  national  opinion  polls  report 
46  percent  of  the  respondents  regis- 
tering themselves — together  with  Pres- 
ident George  W.  Bush — as  evangelical 
Christians,  twice  horn  and  therefore 
safe  within  the  garden  of  redemption; 
48  percent  denying  as  heresy  the  the- 
ory of  evolution,  another  68  percent 


knowing  that  it  has  met  or  seen  the 
Devil.  More  than  50  million  readers 
buy  the  novels  that  tout  the  miracle  of 
the  Second  Coming  and  borrow  their 
plotlines  from  the  Babylonian  prophe- 
cies foretelling  the  Rapture  and  the 
Tribulation.  Attorney  General  John 
Ashcroft  asserts  that  in  the  United 
States  "we  have  no  king  but  Jesus," 
and  Tom  DeLay,  the  Republican  ma- 
jority leader  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, says  that  he  has  been  as- 
signed by  God  to  promote  "a  biblical 
worldview"  in  American  politics,  that 
"only  Christianity  offers  a  way  to  live 
in  response  to  the  realities  that  we  find 
in  this  world — only  Christianity." 

President  Bush  makes  no  secret  of  his 
devotion  to  the  same  creed,  and  when 
answering  questions  in  London  or  Paris 
about  the  American  purpose  in  Iraq 
(code  name  "Shock  and  Awe"),  I  usu- 
ally found  it  necessary  to  begin  with 
the  distinction  between  a  secular  and 
a  religious  approach  to  foreign  policy. 
A  European  electorate  might  not  pos- 
sess a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  partic- 
ular border  or  trade  dispute,  but  every- 
body understands  the  dealing  between 
nations  as  a  dull  and  tiresome  business, 
heavy  with  historical  antecedent  and 
unyielding  in  its  financial  details,  en- 
crusted with  the  familiar  sores  of  am- 
biguity, hypocrisy,  and  spite.  As  Amer- 
icans, we  look  for  "moral  clarity"  and 
for  a  shuffling  of  interests  more  lively 
and  cinematic — a  war  to  end  all  wars, 
Darth  Vader  or  the  Angel  Moroni  hid- 
ing somewhere  in  the  mountains,  a 
shooting  script  complete  with  uplift- 
ing parables  and  the  dialogue  in  the 
form  of  sermons  in-variably  laconic, 
weather-beaten,  barely  audible. 

It  was  under  the  flags  of  a  transcen- 
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denial  diplomat  y  thai  the  Americans 
wared  wai  against  the  Mexicans  in  the 
I  s-)iK,  the  doctrine  ni  Manifesi  I  Vsi  iny 
having  revealed  1 1 » ihcm  (  iod's  I  blessing 
cil  the  horses  and  the  guns.  Horace 
( ireeley  in  1859  updated  the  doctrine 
in  accommodate  the  slaughter  ol  t he 
Plains  Indians: "  I  hese  pe(  iple  musl  die 
mil  there  is  no  help  lor  them.  God 
lias  given  this  earlh  to  those  who  will 
subdue  ami  i  ultivate  it,  ami  il  is  v  ain 
ic  struggle  againsi  Ins  righteous  de- 
i  ree."  Presidenl  Woodrow  Wilsi  m  en- 
listed the  <.  ountry  in  the  first  ol  the 
twentieth  century's  world  wars  under 
the  bannerol  Christian  crusade  ami 
look  the  trouble  to  write  the  Fourl een 
Points  thai  he  broughl  to  the  Pans 
Prat  c  (  i  mfereni  e  in  191  *•)  be<  ause 
"Ameru  a  had  the  infinite  privilege  ol 
fulfilling  hei  destiny  and  saving  the 
world."  I  hen  as  now,  the  Europeans 
were  slow  to  grasp  the  American  con- 
ne<  i  ii m  in  divine  Providen<  e,  ami  on 
hisi  reading  a  drafl  ol  Wilson's  mani- 
festo^ ii  '  »rges  Clemenceau,  the  French 
prime  minister,  looked  up  from  i  he 
page  and  said,  "Even  i he  I  ord  Al- 
mighty  limited  1 1  i m 

r        sell  lo  I  en'" 


lien  Presidenl  Hush  appealed 

in  the  W'lnie  I  louse  on  the  evening 
ol  Man  Ii  6  lo  annouiv  e  the  immi 
i ienl  scourging  ol  I raq,  h  was  a  w< in 
Jei  thai  In-  didn'l  speak  in  tongues, 
I  lis  topii  w  is  geopolil  i<  al,  Ian  his 
message  was  religious,  die  blank  ex 
pression  engraved  on  his  face  disqui- 
etingly  similai  to  the  thousand-yard 
stare  ol  the  true  believei  gazing  into 
the  mirroi  ol  eternity.  Reading  firsi 
from  a  prophetic  text,  and  then,  foi 
i  he  hettei  pari  ol  an  hour,  answering 
questions  from  Hie  assemhled  scribes 
and  pharisees,  the  presidenl  bore 
witness  to  a  revelation  mounted  on 
loin  pillais  ol  holy  wrath: 

1  .  Amei  U  a  allies  n sell  W  illi  (  111  isl 

ami  goes  lo  wai  io  i id  the  world  ol 

evil. 

2  Iraq  is  Sodom,  oi  possibly  do 
morrah. 

v  Saddam  is  I  lie  1  Veil's  pawn. 
4.  Any  nai  ion  thai  refuses  to  join 
the  "coalition  ol  the  willing"  desei  ves 
io  perish  in  the  deserts  ol  disbelief, 

1  he  presidenl  knows  himsell  allied 
with  i he  thrones  ol  c  In  isi  ian  virtue, 
and  liom  the  mouths  ol  liis  bioijra 


phers  the  adoring  phrases  pour  forth  as 
il  from  Solomon's  well  ol  living  wa- 
ters, perfumed  w  ith  myrrh  and  frank- 
incense: "steely,  eye-ot  - 1  he-si  oi  in 
sen  ility,"  "casting  his  mission  and  that 
ol  the  (.ountry  in  the  grand  vision  ol 

( iod's  master  plan,"  "humble  leader  of 
a  greal  (.ountry,"  "impervious  to 
doubt,"  "brothel  in  (  !hrist."  I. ell  to  his 
own  or  Ins  speechwriters'  devices  in 
fronl  ol  an  open  microphone,  the  pres- 
ident seldom  misses  a  chance  to  re- 
st,m-  the  good  news  m  the  language 
ol  ihe  Bible: 

"  I  he  liberty  we  pn:e  is  not  Amer- 
ica's gill  lo  the  world,  it  is  (  iod's  gilt 

lo  humanity." 

"We  do  not  claim  lo  know  all  the 
ways  ol  Providence,  yet  we  c  an  I  rust 

in  them,  placing  our  confidence  in 

I  he  loving  C  iod  behind  all  ol  hie, 
and  all  ol  history." 

"Events  aren'l  moved  by  blind 
change  and  chance  .  .  .  |bul|  by  the 
hand  ol  a  |iist  and  faithful  C  iod." 

"  I  he  (  lew  ol  the  shuttle  (  )olumbia 

did  not  return  safely  to  earth.  Yet  we 
can  pray  thai  all  are  safely  l>.  'in, 

"We  wall  export  death  and  vio 

leni  e  io  ihe  lour  corners  ol  the  earth 
in  defense  <  >i  i  mr  greal  nal  i<  in." 
I  don't  doubl  that  somewhere  on  a 

i oad  in  rexas  or  a  pond  in  Maine,  ihe 
presidenl  beheld  a  greal  lighl ,  bul  I 
luid  as  In  I  le  sense  in  whai  he  says  as  I 
find  in  i he  rusl ling  i >!  leaves  < a  i he 
pattering  ol  rain.  I  he  failure  in  trans 
lation  I  attribute  to  my  eai  I v  educ  a 
lion,  which  was  (.ail  ucl\  sec  ulai  in  Us 
charac  ter  and  i  urrii  ulum.  c  )n  he  n  ing 
my  firsi  Sunday  sermon,  al  the  age  oi 
thirteen  in  the  while  and  gold  <.  hapel 
ol  a  New  England  boarding  school,  I 
responded  with  the  firm  applause  thai 
I'd  been  taught  was  owed  to  a  com- 
mencement or  a  campaign  speech. 
Broughl  up  io  admire  ihe  founders  ol 
ihe  American  republic  as  men  defined 
by  die  energy  ol  theii  intellect  and  the 
courage  ol  their  experiments,  for  the 
last  fifty  years  I've  been  content  to  re- 
gard the  bows  rhal  politicians  make 
to  an  altar  or  a  cross  as  a  C(  mrtesy  thai 
reason  pays  lo  .superstition.  I  he  can 
dulate  has  come  in  search  ol  votes, 
and  he  doesn't  wish  to  slight  the  name 
handicrafts  oi  w  alk  in  the  wrong  di- 
re* I  ion  around  the  totem  poles. 

Presidenl  Ronald  Reagan's  wearing 
ol  religion  on  his  sleeve  I  >.  on  Id  under 


i. 


stand  as  a  compliment  to  the  ch 
but  unless  I  took  Presidenl  Bush  at 
literal,  messianic  word,  I  didn't  kn 
how  else  to  explain  to  various  Eu 
pean  bystanders  bow  it  had  come 
pass  that  America  meant  to  fight 
battle  ol  Armageddon  in  Iraq.  Becai 
the  crowd  al  the  cafe"  table  invaria 
assumed  thai  I  must  be  joking,  I  fou 
myseli  al  si  ime  pains  to  draw  the  Q 
ne<  iton  between  the  evangelist's  dpi 
i  'l  I  leaven  and  the  politic  ian's  hli 
prinl  ol  I  Itopia.  Both  real  estate  spi 
ulal  H  >ns  speak  to  our  American  wish 
believe  in  what  isn't  there:  Sadd: 

I  lussein's  si  ore  ol  I  hermonucl 

weapons,  the  Vietnamese  army  wi 
ing  ashore  at  Walk ik i,  the  p<  rfei  I 
gasm  made  toordei  by  (  hrisi  ma  Agi 
era.  The  foreign  observers  who  depl 
the  rap.u  iousness  ol  our  appel  ite 
thi  goi  ids  and  services  of  a  spendthi 
e<  onomy  miss  the  poinl  oi  the  enl 
I 'i  ise,  The  material  < >bje<  is  sei  vi  as 
timonials  to  the  desired  states  ol 
matei  ialit^    noi  whal  the  mi  me^  hi 

but  w  hal  the  money  says  abi  lUl 

rank  and  standing  in  the  a  impans 
the  saved.  Eager  to  beh<  ild  visii  n  is 
the  wilderness,  (  apl  ivated  by  the  pel 
erol  metaphor  and  the  promise  ol  tea 
scendence,  we're  su<  kers  for  any  sa 
promotion  designed  to  rescue  us  In 
i  he  wre<  k  ol  i  ime,  c.  )ur  I'  mdness  | 
the  immaterial  and  invisible,  for 

name  ol  the  tiling  instead  ol  the  ihii* 

itself,  is  what  sells  the  spmis  utility  v 
hi(  le  oi  the  soap;  entire  vocabularw 
meaningless  jargon    nanporal  as  wi 
as  spiritual,  literary,  si  ienlitic,  polit 

cal,  and  ec  onomi(  desc  t  ibe  enti 
I  ingdoms  ol  nonexistent  lh<  night .  1 1 
most  successful  prophets  ol  sexual  hi 
piness  and  s<  >c  ial  i  ransformation  J 
covet  that  the  less  they  know  ab< 
the  subjec  i  in  question,  the  more  ei 
ily  1 1  icy  can  escape  the  mortal  coil  oi  h 
convenient  fai  i  and  so  lloat  elfortle," 
ly  upward  into  the  spheres 

(radiant  abst  raci  ion. 
I  my  revisionist  portrait  ol  the  tn 
American  as  a  horn  poet  and  natui 
metaphysician  wasn't  deemed  crec 
hie  in  Itab .  Switzerland,  Fran<  e,  ai 
England,  it  w  as  because  the  oth< 

people  in  the  room  didn'l  wish  to  b( 

lieve  thai  America  had  come  so  dai 
gerously  loose  from  its  moorings  in  tl 
eighteenth  century  Enlightenmen 
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ilhr  angry  objections  to  our  pre- 
Jtive  strike  at  Iraq  followed  from  a 
Mi  of  loss  and  disillusion.  What  had 
ijnened  to  the  story  told  by  Thomas 
M.e,  or  to  the  hope  of  a  democratic 
:«  blic  founded  on  the  laws  of  na- 
uj  and  the  mle  of  reason?  Where  was 

■  wisdom  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  or 
Jtaumanitarian  idealism  of  Franklin 

■  Loosevelt? 

ifiihe  questions  don't  lend  them- 
fes  to  reassuring  answers.  The  sight 
■resident  George  Bush  shaking  the 
§nf  righteousness  at  the  Four  Horse- 
ai  of  the  Apocalypse  doesn't  bring 
Iriind  the  political  theory  of  James 
idison;  I  think  instead  of  Jonathan 
I/ards  preaching  a  furious  sermon  to 
Imgregation  of  sinners  in  colonial 
issachusetts  ("The  bow  of  God's 
1th  is  bent,  and  the  arrow  made 
liy  on  the  string,  and  justice  bends 
I  arrow  at  your  heart  ..."),  or  pos- 
|  y  of  Al-Hajjaj,  who  assumed  the 

I  ernorship  of  Baghdad  in  the  year 
|s  and  greeted  the  inhabitants  with 
Iiessage  meant  to  administer  shock 

II  inspire  awe:  "O  people  of  Iraq  . . . 

■  God,  I  shall  strip  you  like  bark,  I 
■ill  truss  you  like  a  bundle  of  twigs, 
pall  beat  you  like  stray  camels.  . . . 
I  God,  what  I  promise,  I  fulfill;  what 

I  purpose,  I  accomplish; 
what  I  measure,  I  cut  off." 


le  makers  of  America's  liberties 
| re  discoverers  of  new  plants  and 
w  stars,  delighting  in  what  Thomas 
ferson  called  "the  inimitable  free- 
m  of  the  human  mind,"  bringing 
their  studies  of  science  and  philos- 
■hy  the  excitement  of  explorers 
ipping  the  headwaters  of  the  Mis- 
uri  River  or  measuring  the  transit 
Venus — Benjamin  Franklin  (au- 
or,  printer,  inventor,  statesman), 
'illiam  Bartram  (botanist),  Thomas 
line  (essayist,  engineer),  Benjamin 
ash  (physician,  chemist),  Thomas 
fferson  (author,  architect,  diplo- 
at,  agronomist).  They  didn't  have 
uch  use  for  priests,  and  they  insist- 
1  on  the  separation  of  church  and 
ate,  not  because  they  feared  the 
wer  of  the  state  to  harm  religion 
at  because  they  feared,  more  sensi- 
y,  the  power  of  religion  to  harm  the 
ate.  Mindful  of  the  religious  wars  in 
urope,  of  the  St.  Bartholomew's 
'ay  Massacre,  the  fires  of  the 


Catholic  Inquisition,  and  the  blood- 
soaked  cross  of  the  medieval  Cru- 
sades, Jefferson  associated  the  power 
of  religion  with  a  tyranny  that  "has 
been  severely  felt  by  mankind,  and 
has  filled  the  history  of  ten  or  twelve 
centuries  with  too  many  atrocities 
not  to  merit  a  proscription  from  med- 
dling with  government." 

Tirelessly  curious  about  all  things 
great  and  small,  the  inventors  of  the 
American  idea  pursued  what  they  took 
to  be  the  proper  study  of  mankind  in 
as  many  spheres  of  reference  as  they 
could  crowd  into  a  Philadelphia  li- 
brary company  or  a  Boston  philo- 
sophical society,  always  with  the  hope 
of  constructing  a  government  on  the 
blueprint  of  universal  reason  despite, 
again  in  Voltaire's  words,  "all  the  pas- 
sions which  struggle  against  it;  despite 
the  tyrants  who  wish  to  drown  it  in 
blood;  despite  the  imposters  who 
would  employ  superstition  to  bring  it 
to  naught." 

President  Bush  speaks  for  an  earli- 
er period  in  American  history,  from  a 
pulpit  in  the  Puritan  forest  before  it  re- 
ceived the  gift  of  books.  If  his  biogra- 
phers can  be  trusted,  we  now  have  in 
the  White  House  a  president  so  se- 
cure in  his  belief  that  the  course  of 
human  events  rests  in  "the  hand  of  a 
just  and  faithful  God"  that  he  counts 
his  ignorance  as  a  virtue  and  regards 
his  lack  of  curiosity  as  a  sign  of  moral 
strength.  A  similarly  primitive  way  of 
thinking  (fearful,  intolerant,  fond  of 
magic)  darkens  the  mind  of  the 
shamans  drawing  up  the  Pentagon's 
plans  for  the  conquest  of  evil  and  ac- 
counts for  the  punitive  reign  of  virtue 
currently  being  imposed  upon  the 
American  body  politic  by  the  Justice 
Department,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  collective  retreat 
into  the  mist  of  a  simplified  past  speaks 
to  the  exhaustion  of  the  mentality 
that  framed  the  Constitution  and  for 
two  centuries  carried  forward  the 
American  experiment  with  freedom. 
Our  Washington  geopoliticians  like 
to  imagine  their  war  on  terrorism  as  "a 
clash  of  civilizations."  They  flatter 
themselves  with  the  high-toned  noun; 
what  they  have  incompetently  in  hand 
is  a  clash  of  superstitions,  and  when  I 
listen  to  them  talk  I  hear  the  rattle  of 
feathered  drums  and  the  echo  of 
bronze  and  braying  horns.  ■ 
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Abandon 


A  novel  about 
a  student's  search 
for  an  elusive 
Sufi  manuscript 
and  the  enigmatic 
object  of  desire 
who  embodies  it — 
a  mysterious 
California  woman 

"A  wise  and 
graceful  novel" 

— N.Y.  Times  Book  Review 

"A  mysterious 
and  engrossing 

tale... Abandon  blends 
a  passion  for  Sufism  with 
a  passion  for  a  beautiful 
California  girl,  and  creates 
for  the  reader  an  enthral- 
ling journey  into  the  self." 
— Arthur  Golden 

"Lushly  written" 

— Miami  Herald 

"A  great  love  story. 

It  is  everything  that  I  love: 
a  scholarly  Englishman 
whose  subject  is  Sufism, 
a  vagabond  California 
woman... and  Pico  Iyer's 
knockout  prose." 
— Annie  Dillard 

"A  finely-wrought 
&  sinuous  novel" 

— Kirkus  Reviews 

"Graduate  work 
has  never  been 
this  much  fun" 

—Alan  Cheuse,  NPR 
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is  considered  one  of  the  world's  prem 
jazz  pianists.  He's  taught  some  of  the  world's  most  famous  musicians.  Even  father 
a  few  of  his  own.  But  with  retirement  approaching,  he  (J  jdlVt  W3flt  tO  j ITI pTOViSt 
Not  when  it  came  to  money.  We  worked  with  him  on  ways  to  make  the  most  of  his  retirement  plan, 
money  wouldn't  get  in  the  way  of  his  music.  Now  he's  ready  for  the  next  act,  whatever  that  may  t 


vice,  and  results.  TIAA-CREF.org  or  call  800.842.19 
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Managing  money  for  people 

with  other  things  to  think  about. 
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Would  you  like  that  rolled  over  easy? 

You've  worked  hard  to  build  your  nest  egg.  Are  you  sure  you  want  to  leave  it  behind  in  your  former 
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It's  never  been  easier  to  roll  over  your  nest  egg.  To  open  your  account,  call  us  or  visit  our  Web  site  and 
have  your  old  401(k)  statement  in  hand. 
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[Proposal] 

NOUS  SOMMES 
TOUS  AMERICAINS 


By  Regis  Debray,  from  the  January /February  issue 
of  the  New  Left  Review.  This  piece  was  adapted 
from  Debray' s  L'Edit  de  Caracalla  ou  plaidoyer 
pour  des  Htats-Unis  d'Occident,  published  in 
March  2002  by  Fayard.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  John  Howe . 


My  dear  Debray, 

THE  DEED  IS  DONE!  I  am  a  U.S.  citizen. 
You'll  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  passed  the  lan- 
guage and  history  tests  with  flying  colours  and 
without  impugning  the  reputations  of  our  am- 
bassador's predecessors  here  in  Washington. 
The  vow  of  allegiance  was  sworn  in  the  some- 
what sombre  surroundings  of  the  Immigration 
Office;  we  stood  before  the  Star-SpangledBan- 
ner,  hand  on  heart.  Knowing  me  as  you  do, 
however,  you  will  understand  that  this  was  no 
act  of  petty  opportunism  on  my  part  but  a  pre- 
lude to  a  vaster  scheme. 

Naturally,  I  don't  expect  to  convince  you; 
but  who  could  not  attempt  to  persuade  his  old- 
est friend  of  a  project  which  may  prove  the 
only  safeguard — however  temporary — of  the 
civilization  that  has  formed  them  both?  In  A.D. 
212  the  emperor  Caracalla,  mindful  of  the  bar- 
barian hordes  at  his  borders  and  the  growing 
burden  of  military  expenditures,  took  the  revo- 
lutionary step  of  declaring  every  freeman  of  the 


Roman  Empire — from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean — a  citizen  of  Rome.  In  a 
trice,  the  faltering  superpower  was  reinforced 
by  millions  of  new  taxpayers,  talents,  and  re- 
cruits. The  edifice  endured  for  another  two 
hundred  years. 

Today,  does  not  Western  civilization — in 
the  hands  of  a  mere  15  percent  of  the  world's 
population  and,  thanks  to  globalisation,  as  visi- 
ble to  the  other  85  percent  as  the  contents  of  a 
Hermes  shopwindow — demand  a  similarly  uni- 
fied power?  Shared  goals  unite  Europe  and  the 
U.S.,  but  our  wealth  attracts  resentment  and 
around  us  there  surges  a  rising  tide  of  the  hun- 
gry and  the  dispossessed. 

Our  civilization  demands  its  own  encom- 
passing political  institution:  the  United  States 
of  the  West.  The  European  response  to  Sep- 
tember 11 — "Nous  sommes  tous  americains!" — 
was  heartwarming  in  its  way,  but  shared  senti- 
ments without  unity  of  command  are  good  for 
nothing  but  after-dinner  speeches.  Less  poetry, 
please,  and  more  logic!  Kennedy's  Ich  bin  ein 
Berliner  was  a  strategy,  not  a  spasm  of  emotion. 
A  new  century  lies  before  us.  What  role  will 
Europe  settle  for  in  America's  march  across 
Asia:  Staffing  a  first-aid  post  on  the  Afghan 
frontier?  Patrolling  the  Gulf  in  a  paddleboat? 
My  friend,  the  only  way  to  escape  protectorate 
status  is  to  move  up  from  Zone  Two  into  Zone 
One.  Is  it  just,  is  it  democratic,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  fifty  states  alone  should  vote  for 
the  American  president,  whose  thumbs-down 
determines  the  fate  not  just  of  a  couple  of  glad- 
iators but  of  millions  of  lives? 

The  resemblance  between  the  pioneers  of 
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the  Tiber  and  the  apprentices  of  the  Potomac 
is  striking:  On  both  sides,  one  finds  the  same 
pragmatic  refusal  of  abstraction,  historical  opti- 
mism, inaptitude  tor  melancholy;  chicanery 
everywhere,  from  the  Operations  Room  to  the 
marriage  bed.  Both  otter  a  welcome  tor 
strangers  and  a  respect  tor  all  gods.  In  both,  the 
conquered — Latinos,  Japanese — are  granted 
citizens'  rights. 

The  first  step  is  to  instruct  our  international- 
law  specialists  to  draw  up  a  conversion  plan, 
transforming  a  region  of  common  values  into 
one  of  shared  sovereignty.  Territorial  disconti- 
nuity will  be  no  problem:  think  of  Hawaii,  let 
alone  Martinique  or  Guadeloupe.  The  Atlantic 
will  be  to  the  U.S.W.  as  the  Mediterranean  was 
to  Rome — mare  nostrum.  Paris  and  Los  Angeles 
are  equidistant  from  the  Hudson.  What  use  the 
irrational  multiplication  of  foreign  ministries, 
intelligence  services,  surveillance  satellites,  in 
pursuit  ot  an  identical  set  of  interests? 

Here,  perhaps,  my  long  years  of  service  to  the 
French  state  may  be  ot  use  in  drafting  an  adviso- 
ry brief  tor  the  advocates  ot  both  sides.  How,  first 
ot  all,  should  Europe's  spokesmen  put  the  case  for 
the  U.S.W.  it  granted  an  audience  in  the  Oval  Of- 
fice.7 I  would  suggest  six  basic  points. 

1.  Your  superpower  is  no  empty  boast,  Mt. 
President,  but  you  ate  ovetextended.  You  can- 
not co\er  the  planet  all  by  yourself.  See  how 
many  danger  zones  already  escape  your  grasp. 
North  Korea  still  unsubdued,  the  president  ot 
Afghanistan  unable  to  leave  his  capital.  Rub- 
ber dinghies  blast  holes  in  your  warships  in  the 
Gulf.  U.S.  businessmen  can  scarcely  travel 
abroad  without  threat  ot  kidnapping  or  worse. 

Through  their  ballooning  birthrates,  the 
armies  of  the  least  dependable  nations  will  be- 
come ever  more  dangerous;  those  ot  the  whites, 
though  better  equipped,  will  run  short  of  re- 
cruits and  already  lack  enthusiasm  tot  the  sacri- 
fice. Your  population's  attachment  to  the 
things  ot  this  world — so  important  in  sustain- 
ing our  mutual  quality  of  life — is  not  a  problem 
as  long  as  superior  firepower  allows  you  to  dom- 
inate from  50,000  teet.  The  universal  support 
you  enjoyed  in  the  immediate  aftermath  ot 
September  1  1,  you  will  have  noticed,  has  been 
on  the  wane.  Our  electorates,  too,  can  read  a 
map  and  do  their  sums.  Confucius  plus  Allah 
equals  70  percent  of  oil  reserves  and  nearly  two 
thirds  ot  the  global  population.  China  is  with 
you  now,  hut  it  in  the  future  it  were  to  see  its 
interests  111  a  Sino-Pakistan-Saudi  axis,  Europe 
might  teel  its  centre  ot  gravity  start  to  shift. 
One  day,  your  troops  will  have  to  step  down 
into  the  mud.  United  in  one  great  transatlantic 
federation,  however,  our  masses  will  be  freshly- 
inspired  to  right  alongside — or  even  in  advance 
ot — their  new  compatriots. 


2.  C Consider  the  demographics.  In  1900,  the 
West  had  a  third  of  the  world's  population  and, 
through  its  colonial  system  and  the  illiteracy  of 
its  subject  peoples,  dominated  halt  the  globe. 
In  2025,  Westerners  will  be  a  mere  10  percent, 
and  our  literacy  rates  are  on  the  decline. 
Grouping  ourselves  into  a  single  federation 
might  not  end  our  demographic  stagnation,  but 
it  w  ould  at  least  temper  one  flow  of  immigrants 
with  another.  You  will  bring  your  millions  of 
Latinos  into  the  United  States  of  the  West, 
and  we  our  Muslims. 

Indeed,  with  our  millions  of  North  Africans 
and  Turks,  we  know  your  enemies  better  than 
you  do.  Your  ideas  are  too  simple  for  the  com- 
plexities of  an  Islamic  wotld  with  which  you 
lack  common  frontiers  and  shared  memories. 
Hence  your  clumsy  counterottensi  ves,  ill- 
matched  alliances,  crude  analysis. 

More  important  still,  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
corporation ot  Europe  will  mean  a  WASP  re- 
plenishment ot  your  population  on  ,i  massive 
scale.  The  demographic  effect  of  two  or  three 
hundred  million  ethnic  Europeans,  fair-skinned 
relations  of  your  Pilgrim  Fathers,  is  a  factor  you 
will  not  want  to  ignore. 

3.  The  economic  argument  is  equally  com- 
pelling. Consider  the  advantages  of  encom- 
passing nearly  60  percent  of  world  GDP  with- 
in one  sovereign  state.  There  will  be  no  more 
anxieties  about  foreign  investors'  willingness 
to  sustain  your  current  account  deficit.  They  will 
have  ni  i  choice.  What  could  better  restore  the 
shaken  faith  of  your  investors  in  their  post- 
Enron  corporate  culture  than  the  solidity  and 
long-standing  relationships  of  our  Rhenish  mod- 
el.7 And  what  bettet  way  to  invigorate  our  stag- 
nating industries  than  the  shock  thetapy  of 
Texas  or  Manhattan?  Working  together,  Big 
Government  and  Big  Business  will  forge  the 
optimised  superhighway  "I  the  futute.  (  '.in  you 
achieve  it  alone,  Mr.  President? 

4-  Culture,  I  know,  is  not  your  first  concern; 
1  w  ill  be  brief.  Within  the  U.S.W.,  your  enter- 
tainment industry  will  no  longer  be  the  target 
of  our  env  ious  professionals.  Our  contributions 
in  this  held  will  give  you  a  quality  label  to  si- 
lence any  such  carping.  Globalisation  will  no 
longer  be  disparaged  as  Americanisation. 
Hamburger  plus  chateaubriand,  soap  opera 
plus  Visconti,  Coca-Cola  plus  Chateau  Petrus, 
Disneyland  plus  the  Louvre — the  complement 
of  quantity  plus  quality  will  enable  the  U.S.W. 
to  conquer  on  two  fronts:  the  right  to  happi- 
ness plus  spiritual  elevation.  Mass  audiences 
and  cultural  refinement,  big  budgets  and  ex- 
perimental art — who  then  will  dare  to  talk 
about  dumbing  down,  wall-to-wall  vulgarity, 
brain  candy?  Our  common  culture  will  no 
longer  be  synonymous  with  materialism  and 
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exhibitionism — the  products  of  your  Military- 
Industrial-Entertainment  Complex — hut  with 
culture  tout  court,  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
range.  Alone,  you  are  omnipresent.  Together, 
we  will  be  irreproachable. 

5.  The  present  sharing  of  the  military  burden 
places  too  much  of  it  on  you.  A  time  will  come 
when  defence  expenditure  will  exceed  the  lim- 
its acceptable  to  your  domestic  opinion.  Your 
hundreds  of  millions  of  new  taxpayers  will  at 
last  allow  you  to  stop  "externalising"  the 
costs — already  a  hefty  percentage  of  your  feder- 
al budget — of  that  immense  military  apparatus. 
What's  more,  granting  citizenship  to  your  old- 


est allies  will  swamp  the  siren  voices  of  isola- 
tionist withdrawal  with  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  humanitarian  war. 

6.  You  fear  the  opinion  polls:  "America  for 
the  Americans!"  Yet  your  analysts  already  de- 
scribe Israel  as  the  fifty-first  state,  Taiwan  as 
the  fifty-second,  and  Turkey  as  the  fifty-third 
without  Midwest  complaint.  A  marketing  cam- 
paign will  soon  persuade  the  nervous:  Infinite 
Justice,  America  on  the  March,  Unending  Ad- 
venture, Happiness  Unbounded!  We  will  co- 
finance  it.  Reassure  your  patriots  and  militias 
that  the  demographic  doubling,  the  influx  of 
fresh  money,  the  extension  of  Americanness, 
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will  double  the  glory  of  your  country  and  its 
protective  power.  Remind  them  of  the  gain  in 
strategic  depth — your  enemies  pushed  outside  a 
reassuring  cordon  ot  buffer  states. 


it  ,t] 

THE  EDUCATION  OF 
LITTLE  TREE 


From  "Learning  All  About  Court  with  B.J.,"  an 
activity  book  for  Native  American  chiklren  going  to 
federal  or  tribal  court  published  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice. 

T 

JL  ake  this  silly  test  to  see  if  you  can  guess 
everyone's  joh. 

The  Prosecutor's  joh  is  to: 
A.  Tend  the  animals. 
R.  Ride  a  pony. 

C.  Ask  questions  that  will  help  you  tell  what 
you  know  or  saw  about  a  crime. 

A  Witness's  joh  is  to: 

A.  Tell  what  they  know  or  saw  about  a  case. 

B.  Go  to  a  powwow. 

C.  Tell  funny  stories  to  their  dog. 

The  Court  Reporter's  joh  is  to: 

A.  Write  down  everything  that  is  said  in  the 
courtroom. 

B.  Tend  cornfields. 

C.  Make  pottery. 

The  Judge's  joh  is  to: 

A.  Paint  a  picture  ot  a  pickup  truck. 

B.  Make  sure  the  rules  ot  court  are  followed. 

C.  Weave  a  rug. 

The  Court  Clerk's  joh  is  to: 

A.  Play  the  drums. 

B.  Ask  witnesses  to  promise  to  tell  the  truth. 

C.  Weave  a  basket. 

A  Victims'  Advocate's  job  is  to: 

A.  Co  to  the  trading  post. 

B.  Play  jump  rope  with  the  dog. 

C 1  lelp  you  teel  okay  about  going  to  court. 

The  Defense  Attorney's  job  is  to: 

A.  Play  basketball. 

B.  Help  the  defendant. 

C.  Build  a  tepee. 


It  is  for  the  reasons  all  too  briefly  summa- 
rized here  that  we  ask  you,  in  all  humility,  to 
grant  us  the  rights  of  the  City.  My 


respects,  Mr.  President, 
nd  now  tor  the  Old  World.  How  best  to 


present  the  case  to  a  president  of  the  European 
C  a  immissnm .'  bast -bank  hierarchs,  don't  forget, 
are  thinner  skinned.  The  eminent  zero  will  require 
gentle  handling.' 

1 .  Europe's  heart  is  willing:  that  is  the  main 
thing.  "Happy  Birthday  to  You"  has  supplanted 
"Bon  anniversaire ,  nos  voeux  les  plus  sinceres,"  as 
I  l.irr\  Pottei  has  rcphu  ed  Le  Peril  Prince  and  Mick 
e\  Mouse  upstaged  Spirou.  While  transatlantic 
citizenship  remains  a  right  to  he  acquired,  Amer- 
icanness  is  an  established  fact.  The  first  will  crown 
the  second,  a  root  placed  on  the  walls  of  a  hi mse 
that  has  risen  almost  imperceptibly,  day  by  day. 

For  Europeans  the  biotope  is  already  American. 
Your  stock  exchanges  are  tuned  to  Wall  Street, 
your  bankers  to  Alan  Greenspan,  your  scientific 
reviews  to  Nature,  your  prime-time  TV  to  our 
comedy  shows,  your  criticism  to  The  New  York  Re- 
view of  Books.  Your  managers,  your  tools,  the 
buzzwords  you  fetishise,  are  all  imported  from 
here.  Your  future  CFOs  and  tinance  ministers 
are  trained  in  our  business  schools.  Your  presi- 
dential hopefuls  scramble  to  be  filmed  with  the 
commander  in  chief  on  the  White  House  lawn  or, 
better  still,  at  the  ranch. 

It  is  futile  to  protest:  happiness  was  French  in  the 
eighteenth  century;  today  it  is  American.  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  a  civilised 
man  would  place  his  own  country  first  and  France 
second.  The  motto  has  luvn  inverted  by  your 
young  technocrats.  All  that  the  French,  Germans, 
and  Italians  know  about  their  neighbours  now  is 
transmitted  via  those  of  their  works  that  enjoy 
transatlantic  approval.  Since  the  U.S.  fixes  the 
standards  and  norms  of  law,  beauty,  finance,  in- 
telligence, and  justice,  all  cultural  exchanges  pass 
through  here.  Gastronomy  excepted,  all  certifi- 
cates of  authenticity  and  proper  functioning — 
whether  of  your  telephones,  your  movies,  or  your 
governments — are  American  stamped. 

2.  For  all  the  efforts  of  your  legal  and  admin- 
istrative experts,  the  European  state  will  never 
leave  the  drawing  board.  A  good  citizen  would 
have  to  memorise  a  schema — annually  updat- 
ed— more  complex  than  an  oil  refinery's  plan:  the 
Commission,  the  Council,  the  Parliament,  the 
Court,  scores  of  abbreviations  and  acronyms, 
the  key  to  current  compensation  scales.  The 
good  American  just  needs  to  watch  TV:  flag, 
Wall  Street,  weather.  U.S.W.  citizenship  will 
result  in  an  enviable  simplification  of  your 
pe< iple's  daily  lives. 

Your  depoliticised  populat  ions  naturally  lack 
faith  in  your  electoral  process.  Under  the  E.U.'s 
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unique  brand  of  enlightened  despotism,  the  real 
power  centres — the  Central  Bank,  the  Com- 
mission, the  Directorates — are  utterly  undemo- 
cratic, while  democratic  structures  have  no  pow- 
er. Your  elected  deputies,  presidents,  and  prime 
ministers  gesticulate  grandly  on  an  empty  stage. 
War  and  peace,  trade  policy,  budget,  currency, 
major  technological  choices,  are  out  of  their 
hands — hence  that  faraway  look  in  their  eyes.  As 
they  cast  their  ballots  for  the  U.S.W.  president, 
European  electorates  will  feel  proud  to  have 
some  influence  again. 

3.  At  last,  your  voice  will  be  heard.  Your  men 
of  influence  will  expatiate  in  newspapers  that 
matter.  You  will  have  access  to  the  real  decision 
makers.  Of  what  use  a  French  or  British  Security 
Council  veto  that  has  not  been  used  in  thirty 
years?  You  grumble  now  about  our  foreign-policy 
motives,  but  you  will  see  our  slogan — "Multilat- 
eral when  we  can,  unilateral  when  we  must" — in 
a  new  light,  once  all  this  is  yours.  On  19  No- 
vember 1996,  the  Security  Council  voted  fourteen 
to  one — the  U.S.  dissenting — to  re-elect  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali  as  secretary  general.  A  fortnight  lat- 
er our  candidate  Kofi  Annan  was  appointed.  That's 
the  kind  of  multilateralism  you  will  grow  to  enjoy. 
You  complain  that  the  American  administration 
goes  back  on  its  word — Kyoto,  land  mines,  In- 
ternational Criminal  Court.  Wait  till  you,  too, 
can  overturn  a  treaty  retrospectively  through  fed- 
eral law.  Only  through  the  U.S.W.  will  Europe 
have  the  means  to  say  something  to  the  world 
again  and — more  importantly — to  make  it  listen. 

As  for  your  public  opinion:  recent  experience  has 
shown  the  unreliability  of  the  referendum  process, 
so  no  need  to  make  too  much  fuss.  Three  extra 
initials  on  the  passport,  some  flags  to  run  up, 
bilingual  messages  to  be  played  on  internal 
flights — the  necessary  adjustments  will  hard- 
ly be  noticed.  Your  signature  here, 

A please,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
nd  as  for  you  and  your  anti-imperialist 
friends,  my  dear  Debray,  you  may  think  the  game 
is  up.  On  the  contrary — this  will  be  just  the  be- 
ginning. From  now  on,  your  critiques  will  no 
longer  be  treated  as  crude  anti-Americanism  but 
as  democratic  civic  protest.  Cheer  up!  I  see  you 
now,  marching  on  Washington,  arm  in  arm  with 
your  fellow  dissidents,  Chomsky,  Mailer,  Son- 
tag,  Vidal. 
See  you  later! 

Your 
Xavier 

Xavier  de  C***'s  letter,  mailed  from  Washington 
days  before  he  left  on  a  missum  for  his  new  government , 
arrived  too  late  for  Regis  Debray  to  reply  with  his  own, 
very  different  future  for  Europe,  as  he  explains  in  an 
epitaph  for  the  former  French  diplomat: 


"For  a  mart  like  C*** ,  the  thought  that  the  genius 
of  the  West  had  fled  across  the  Atlantic  would  be  rea- 
son  enough  to  follow  it  with  arms  and  baggage.  But 
C***  paid  a  high  price.  A  Transoxanian  specialist — 
he  spoke  fluent  Turkmen ,  Karakalpak,  Uzbek,  and 
Tajiki — man  of  action,  and  strategic  analyst,  his 
talents  had  long  been  of  service  to  the  French  state. 
They  were  now  at  the  Americans'  disposal. 

"Shortly  after  posting  his  letter  to  me,  C***  was  dis- 
patched by  the  Pentagon  to  Turkmenistan.  He  was 
killed  one  icy  evening  in  November  2001 ,  along  with 
most  of  his  men.  They  had  advanced  towards  the 
Afghan  frontier  by  Balkh,  without  encountering  any 
resistance,  when  a  cluster  bomb,  dropped  wide  of  tar- 
get by  a  B-52 ,  exploded  over  them . " 


[Interview] 

WE  DECIDE, 
YOU  SHUT  UP 


From  a  February  4  interview  on  The  O'Reilly 
Factor,  a  Fox  News  program.  Jeremy  Glick, 
whose  father  was  killed  in  the  World  Trade  Center 
on  September  1 1 ,  reported  that  after  the  interview 
O'Reilly  said  to  him,  "Get  out  of  my  studio  before 
1  tear  you  to  fucking  pieces . " 


BILL  O'REILLY:  In  the  "Personal  Stories"  segment 
tonight,  we  were  surprised  to  find  out  that  an 
American  who  lost  his  father  in  the  World 
Trade  Center  attack  had  signed  an  antiwar 
advertisement  that  accused  the  U.S.A.  itself  of 
terrorism.  The  offending  passage  read,  "We 
too  watched  with  shock  the  horrific  events  of 
September  11  ...  we  too  mourned  the  thou- 
sands of  innocent  dead  and  shook  our  heads  at 
the  terrible  scenes  of  carnage — even  as  we  re- 
called similar  scenes  in  Baghdad,  Panama  City, 
and,  a  generation  ago,  Vietnam."  With  us  now 
is  Jeremy  Glick,  whose  father,  Barry,  was  a 
Port  Authority  worker  at  the  Trade  Center.  Mr. 
Glick  is  a  co-author  of  the  book  Another  World 
Is  Possible. 

I'm  surprised  you  signed  this.  You  were 
the  only  one  of  all  of  the  families  who 
signed. 

JEREMY  GLICK:  Well,  actually,  that's  not  true. 

o'RHlLLY:  Who  signed  the  advertisement? 

GLICK:  Peaceful  Tomorrow,  which  represents 
9/1  1  families,  was  also  involved. 

O'REILLY:  Hold  it,  hold  it,  hold  it,  Jeremy. 
You're  the  only  one  who  signed  this  adver- 
tisement. 

( ILK  K:  As  an  individual. 
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O'REILLY:  Yes,  as — with  your  name.  You  were 
the  only  one.  I  was  surprised,  and  the  reason 
I  was  surprised  is  that  this  ad  equates  the 
United  States  with  the  terrorists.  And  I  was 
offended  by  that. 

CLICK:  I'm  actually  shocked  that  you're  suqirised. 
>ui  current  pn  -uk  ni  inherited  a  p.  -lit  k  al 
legacy  from  his  lather  that's  responsible  tor 
training  militarily,  and  economically,  and  situ- 
ating geopolitically  the  parties  involved  in  the 
murder  ot  my  lather  and  countless  thousands 
of  others.  So  I  don't  see  why  it's  surprising — 

O'REILLY:  All  riyht.  Now  let  me  stop  you  here. 
So— 

i  .1  !(  K:  — that  I  would  come  hack  and  want  to 
support — 

O'REILLY:  It  is  surprising,  and  I'll  tell  you  why. 

I'll  tell  you  why  it's  surprising. 
(  ilk  K:  — escalating — 

O'REILLY:  You  are  mouthing  a  far-left  position 
that  is  a  marginal  position  in  this  society, 
which  you're  entitled  to. 

click:  It's  marginal — right. 

O'REILLY:  You're  entitled  to  it,  all  right,  hut 
you're — you  see,  even — I'm  sure  your  beliefs 
are  sincere,  bur  what  upsets  me  is  I  don't 
think  yout  father  would  be  approving  of  this. 

GLICK:  Well,  actually,  my  father  thought  that 
Bush's  presidency  was  illegitimate. 

o'RHILLI:  Maybe  he  did,  but— 

( ILK  K:  1  also  didn't  think  that  Rush — 

O'REILLY:  — I  don't  think  he'd  he  equating  this 
country  as  a  terrorist  nation,  as  you  are. 

CLICK:  Well,  I  wasn't  saying  that  it  was  neces- 
sarily like  that. 

O'REILLY:  Yes,  you  are.  You  signed — 

CLICK:  What  I'm  saying  is — 

O'REILLY:  — this,  and  that  absolutely  said  that. 

CLICK:  — is  that  six  months  before  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion in  Afghanistan,  starting  in  the  Carter 
Administration  and  continuing  and  escalat- 
ing while  Bush's  father  was  head  of  the  CIA, 
\\c  recruited  a  hundred  thousand  radical  mu- 
jahedeen  to  combat  a  democratic  government 
in  Afghanistan,  the  Turaki  government. 

O'REILLY:  All  right.  I  don't  want  to — 

( '.LICK:  Maybe — 

O'REILLY:  I  don't  want  to  debate  world  politics 
with  you. 

( iLICK:  Well,  why  not?  Tins  is  about  world  poli- 
tics. 

O'REILLY:  Because  number  one,  I  don't  really 

care  what  you  rhink. 
GLICK:  Well,  okay. 
O'REILLY:  You're —  I  want  to — 
CLICK:  But  you  do  care  because  you — 
<  >'REILLY:  No,  no.  Look — 

GLICK:  The  reason  why  you  care  is  because  you 

evoke  9/11  — 
O'REILLY:  Here's  why  I  care. 


GLICK:  — to  rationalize — 

O'REILLY:  Here's  why  I  care — 

GLICK:  Let  me  finish.  You  evoke  9/11  to  ration- 
alize everything  from  domestic  plunder  to 
imperialistic  aggression  worldwide. 

O'REILLY:  Okay.  That's  a  bunch — 

CI  |CK:  You  evoke  sympathy  with  the  9/1  1  fami- 
lies. 

O'REILLY:  That's  a  bunch  of  crap.  I've  done 
more  for  the  9/1  1  families  by  their  own  ad- 
mission— I've  done  more  for  them  than  you 
will  ever  hope  to  do. 

GLICK:  Okay. 

O'REILLY:  So  you  keep  your  mouth  shut  when 
you  sit  here  exploiting  those  people. 

ci.Ic.K:  Well,  you're  not  representing  me. 

c'rlilly:  And  I'd  never  represent  you.  You 
know  why? 

CLICK:  Why? 

O'REILLY:  Because  you  have  a  warped  view  of 
this  wotld  and  a  warped  view  of  this  country. 
CI  K  K:  Okay. 

O'REILLY:  Here's  the  record.  You  didn't  support 
the  action  against  Afghanistan  to  remove 
the  Taliban.  You  were  against  it.  Okay? 

GLICK:  Why  would  I  want  to  brutalize  and  fur- 
ther punish  the  people  in  Afghanistan? 

c'RLILLY:  Who  killed  your  father! 

CLICK:  The  people  in  Afghanistan — 

O'REILLY:  Who  killed  your  father. 

( ILK  K:  — didn't  kill  my  father. 

O'REILLY:  Sure  they  did.  The  Al  Qaeda  people 
were  trained  there. 

CLICK:  The  Al  Qaeda  people?  What  about  the 
Afghan  people? 

O'REILLY:  See,  I'm  more  angry  about  it  than  you 
are! 

GLICK:  So  what  about  George  Bush — 
O'REILLY:  What  about  George  Bush?  He  had 

nothing  to  do  with  it. 
GLICK:  — Seniot,  as  director  of  the  CIA. 
O'REILLY:  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
(iLICK:  So  the  people  that  trained  a  hundred 

thousand  mujahedeen  who  were — 
O'REILLY:  Man,  I  hope  your  mom  isn't  watching 

this. 

(  iLICK:  Well,  I  hope  she  is. 

O'REILLY:  I  hope  yout  mother  is  not  watching 
this  because  you —  That's  it.  I'm  not  going 
to  say  anymore. 

(iLICK:  Okay. 

c'RLILLY:  In  respect  tor  your  father — 

(iLICK:  On  September  14,  do  you  want  to  know 
what  I'm  doing? 

O'REILLY:  Shut  up.  Shut  up. 

CLICK:  Oh,  please  don't  tell  me  to  shut  up. 

O'REILLY:  As  respect — as  respect — in  respect  for 
your  father,  who  was  a  Port  Authority  work- 
er, a  tine  American,  who  got  killed  unneces- 
sarily by  barbarians — 
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LUTHER  meets  SMITH 


New  in  Paperback 

ECONOMICS  AS  RELIGION 

FROM  SAMUELSONTO  CHICAGO  AND  BEYOND 

Robert  H.  Nelson 

"Nelson  does  not  regard  'theology'  as  a  cuss  word, 
and  so  his  detailed  study  of  the  theology  underlying 
Samuelsonian  and  Chicagoan  economics  is  not  a  put- 
down.  It's  a  way  of  seeing  the  rhetoric  of  fundamental 
belief —what  has  been  called  vision.  Nelson  .  .  .  speaks 
with  authority  from  within  the  field.  . . .  His  grasp 
of  modern  economics  is  broad  and  firm.  And  so  in 
theology,  too.  It's  an  important,  even  an  amazing  book: 

Luther  meets  Smith." 
—  Deirdre  McCloskey, 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 

"Nelson  provides  a  huge  service  to  students  of 
religion  in  his  attempts  to  place  economics  ...  in 
conversation  with  theology." 
—  The  Christian  Century 

"In  his  groundbreaking  study,  Robert  Nelson  explores 
the  genesis,  the  prophets,  the  prophesies,  and  the 
tenets  of  what  he  sees  as  a  . .  .  religion  of  economics 
that  has  come  into  full  blossom  in  latter-day  America." 

—America:  The  National  Catholic  Weekly 

"As  a  history  of  modern  neoclassical  economic 

theory,  [Nelson's  book]  is  exemplary.  An  exceedingly 

well-written  book." 

—Journal  of  Economic  Issues 
408  pages  •  $19.95  paper 


"Market  economics  is  best  understood  as  a  religion. 
Wlien  I  first  read  this  claim  in  a  book  by  Robert 
Nelson  . .  .  I  had  doubts. .  .  .  [But]  the  more  one 
thinks  about  the  function  of  market  economics  in 
modem  society,  the  stronger  the  case  gets  for  treating 
it  as  a  religion. "  — The  Financial  Times 


□enn  state  nress 


820  N.  University  Drive,  USB  1,  Suite  C  •  University  Park,  PA  16802  •  fax  1-877-778-2006  •  www.psupress.org 
AVAILABLE  IN  BOOKSTORES,  OR  ORDER  TOLL  FREE  1-800-326-9180 


GLICK:  By  radical  extremists  who  were  trained 

by  this  government — 
O'REILLY:  Out  of  respect  tor  him — 
CLICK:  — not  the  people  ot  America. 
O'REILLY:  — I'm  not  going  to — 
CLICK:  — the  people  of  the  ruling  class,  the 

small  minority. 
O'REILLY:  Cut  his  mike.  I'm  not  going  to  dress  you 

down  anymore,  out  ot  respect  tor  your  father. 
CLICK:  That  means  we're  done? 
O'REILLY:  We're  done. 


[Types] 

DIE  ANOTHER  WAY 


From  a  set  of  new  mortality  classifications  released  by 
theU  S.  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention 
in  August  2002. 


Asphyxia,  asphyxiation 
.  hy 

•  chemical  in  terrorism 

•  fumes  in  terrorism  (chemical  weapons) 

•  fumes  in  war  operations  (chemical 
weapons) 

•  gas  (see  also  Table  of  drugs  and  chemicals) 

•  in  terrorism  (chemical  weapons) 

•  in  war  operations  (chemical  weapons) 

•  from 

•  fire  (see  also  Exposure,  fire) 

•  in  terrorism 

•  in  war  operations 

Burn,  burned,  burning  (by)  (from)  (on) 

•  chemical  (external)  (internal) 

•  in  terrorism  (chemical  weapons) 

•  in  war  operations  (chemical  weapons) 

•  in  terrorism  (from  fire-producing  device) 

•  nuclear  explosion 

•  petrol  bomb 

Collapse 

•  building 

•  burning  (uncontrolled  fire) 

•  in  terrorism 

•  structure 

•  burning  (uncontrolled  tire) 

•  in  terrorism 

Crash 

•  aircraft  (powered) 

•  in  terrorism 

•  in  war  operations 


(  Irushed 

•  between  objects  (moving)  (stationary  and 
moving) 

•  by,  in 

•  tailing 

•  aircraft 

•  in  terrorism 

•  in  war  operations 

Explosion  (in)  (of)  (on)  (with  secondary  tire) 

•  terrorism 

•  war  operations  (see  also  War  operations,  ex- 
plosion) 

Exposure  to 

•  tire  (with  exposure  to  smoke  or  fumes  or 
causing  burns,  01  secondary  explosion) 

•  in,  of,  on,  starting  in 

•  terrorism  (by  tire-producing  device) 

•  fittings  or  furniture  (burning  build- 
ing) (uncontrolled  tire) 

•  from  nuclear  explosion 

Fall,  falling 

•  tn  >m,  i  iff 

•  building 

•  burning  (uncontrolled  tire) 

•  in  terrorism 

•  structure 

•  burning  (uncontrolled  fire) 

•  in  terrorism 

Jumped,  jumping 

•  from 

•  building  (see  also  Jumped,  from,  high 
place) 

•  burning  (uncontrolled  fire) 

•  in  terrorism 

•  structure  (see  also  Jumped,  from,  high 
place) 

•  burning  (uncontrolled  fire) 

•  in  terrorism 

Struck  by 

•  bullet  (see  also  Discharge,  by  type  of  firearm) 

•  in  terrorism 

•  in  war  operations 

•  missile 

•  in  terrorism — see  Terrorism,  missile 

•  object 

•  falling 

•  from,  in,  on 

•  building 

•  burning  (uncontrolled  fire) 
•  in  terrorism 

Suicide,  suicidal  (attempted)  (by) 

•  in  terrorism 

•  explosive(s)  (material) 

•  in  terrorism 
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Overhead  (3),  by  Elizabeth  Magill,  was  on  display  last  winter  at  Artemis  Greenberg  Van  Doren  Gallery,  in  New 
York  City. 


[Endgame] 

I  TOLD  U  I  WAS 
HARDCORE 


From  a  January  12  Internet  Relay  Chat  session 
during  which  twenty-one-year-old  Brandon  Vedas 
("ripper")  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  ingested  large  doses 
of  several  drugs,  including  Klonopin,  methadone, 
Restoril,  Inderal,  marijuana,  and  rum,  until  he 
passed  out  and  died.  The  whole  scene  was  broad- 
cast live  on  Vedas' s  webcam. 


[ripper]  I  got  a  grip  of  drugs 
[grphish]  show  us  ripper 
[%Pnuthot]  ripper  is  a  gangster!!! 
[Smoke2k|  what  do  you  have 
[ripper]  tune  in 
[ripper]  watch 
[grphish]  give  us  url 
[grphish]  rippercam 


%Pnutbot]  rippercam  is  functioning 
©phalaris]  amaze 

ripper]  http://www.klonopinz.com/wehcam.html 

©phalaris]  ! rippercam 

grphish]  oh  dear 

grphish]  thats  a  lot  of  klonopin 

grphish]  along  with  shrooms  or  pot 

%Pnuthot]  shrooms  are  inevitable. 

grphish]  yay  ripper! 

ripper]  methadone  80mg 

[grphish]  you  lucky  fuxOr 

[grphish]  TAKE  ONE  CAPSULE 

[grphish]  takea  thousand 

[yoda]  whats  the  fuckin  bottles 

[%Pnutbot]  bottles  is  kind  of  coffin  shaped  too 

[ripper]  tonight  is  a  ogod  night  fellas 

[yoda]  will  u  jerk  it  for  me 

[grphish]  so  whaty  do  you  have  all  together 

[ripper]  klono,  methadone,  restoril,  inderal, 

weed,  kb 
| ripper]  bottoms  up  fells 
[ripper]  8000mg  equivalent  of  oxy-contin 
[grphish]  i  bet  that  tasted  like  shit 
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[ripper]  whao  thats  alot 
[ripper]  jcsus 

[%Pnutbot]  Jesus  healed  the  lame!  With 

Cannabis  Oil!!! 
[ripper]  I'm  all  tucked  up 
[ripper]  motherukc 
[@phalaris]  attempted  suicide  ^84 
[grphish|  did  you  smoke  hud  as  well? 
[ripper]  yeah 

[grphish]  ripper:  how  much  methadone  did  you 
take? 

[@phalaris]  keep  that  respirator  hady 
[ripper]  I'm  gonna  take  some  klonos 
[ripper]  watch  80mg 

[%Pnuthot]  80mg  is  alot  of  ritalin  though 
[grphish]  how  much  is  a  regular  dose? 
[ripper]  they  start  [eolpe  who  shoot  at  20-30mg 
[@phalaris]  do  you  take  this  much  nightly? 
[grphish]  dont  OD  on  us  ripper 
[ripper]  utusls  pill: 

[grphish]  did  the  methadone  kick  in  aqlready 
[ripper]  oh  yeah 
[ripper]  I'm  fcuk 


CAPTION        HAN  t>  -  S  I  6NER 
IN    p(?0|slT     OF     A      MIRROR  poR 
PANEL      DISCl/SSiojs/  on 
How     \  N  D  15  PE  N"  S  A  B  LE     THE     FCC     IS     To  THE 
t>  I  S  5  £  A*  I  N  AT  |  ofJ     of       USEFUL-  1NF0RMATI0N 
^N[>      MEAN  IN  &  F  f  L-  ART. 
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I Iw  political  cartoons  <>/  Mr.  Fish  can  he  seen  at  www.cknjuncrack.com. 


|w-phalaris)  i  wonder  it  we'll  see  ripper  ever  again 
[grphish]  what  are  you  on  right  now  ripper 
[ripper]  aalot  ot  drugs 

Inpper]  80mg  methadone  Sing  klonopin  120mg 

resotril  1.5  grams  KR  1 10  mg  inderal 
[@phalaris]  you're  making  drugs  up! 
|i ipper]  and  2  via idan 
[grphish]  you  ever  done  this  much  before 
[ripper]  thats  it 
[Smoke2k|  eat  more 
[Smoke2k|  thats  not  much 
|@phalaris]  man.  2  vicodin  would  do  me  in 
[grphish]  don't  overdose  on  us  ripper :[ 
[Smoke2k]  I  eat  that  every  morning 
[ripper]  did  u  not  see  my  hag  of  drugs 
[ripper]  look 

|Smoke2k|  you  [Missy  eat  more 
[grphish]  id  take  the  methadone  over  all  of  that 
[npper|  don't  talk  to  me  about  doing  enough 
drugs 

[ripper]  thats  my  pesonal  stash 
[ripper]  all  the  goods  for  a  weekend  of  fun  those 
benzos 

Inpper]  fuck  yeah 
[grphish]  you're  not  going  to 
overdose  on  us  are  you? 
[ripper]  hottosms  up 
[ripper]  cheers  and  righty  hoe 
|Smoke2k]  hell  yea  eat  more 
[Smoke2k]  eat  more  you  pussy 
[ripper]  I  havent  taken  Inderal 
[ripper]  mmmmMM 
|Smokc2k]  damn  it  you  die  you 
fucking  bitch  1  am  going  to  feel 
so  bad 

[Smoke2k]  eat  more 
[grphish]  dude  anyone  knows 
rippers  address? 

[grphish]  someone  call  the  para- 
medics on  him 
[ripper]  there  we  go 
Inpper]  I  should  he  set 
[Smoke2k]  I  suggest  he  just 
doesn't  eat  anymore 
[ripper]  these  are  good  pill:  u 
know 

[ripper]  I  am  having  a  wonder- 
ful evening 

[grphish]  you  ever  done  this 
much  before? 

[ripper]  this  is  usual  weekend 
behaviour 

[ripper]  I  told  u  fucks 
[Smoke2k]  how  many  have  you 
cut  en  before 

[ripper]  my  mom  is  in  the  next 
room  doing  cro::wordz 
[ripper]  watcht  this  bitch 
[Smoke2k]  damn  1  gotta  get 
this  fucking  web  cam 
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[grphish]  if  ripper  doesn't  die  he's  going  to  have 

a  great  time 
[ripper]  whoa  I  am  high 
[%Pnuthot]  Ripper  is  a  gangster!!! 
[Oea]  ur  ded 

[ripper]  I  just  ate  about  160mg  inderal 
[Smoke  2k]  we  seen  him  eat  alot 
[ripper]  and  I  smoked  1.5  grams  kb 
[Smoke2k]  he  said  hes  got  a  big  tolerance 
[ripper]  and  5  grams  normal  pot 
[Smoke2k]  you  better  stay  on  web  cam  all 
night 

[ripper]  and  I  drank  some  151 

[Smoke2k]  I  wanna  see  if  you  survive  or  if  you 

just  black  out 
[Oea]  don't  die  motherfucker 
[Smoke2k]  I  told  him  he  was  a  pussy  a  minute 

ago  as  a  joke  and  then  he  ate  more 
[Oea]  that's  a  lot  of  downers 
[Oea]  you'd  better  not  go  to  sleep 
[Oea]  breathe 

[@phalaris]  ripper  .  .  .  you  should  try  as  best  to 

pass  out  in  front  of  the  cam 
[grphish]  i  hope  ripper  doens't  die  or  anyhting 
[%Pnutbot]  ripper  is  a  gangster! ! ! 
[ripper]  ripper  has  perished 
[Smoke2k]  did  you  just  flash  us 
[ripper]  I  got  some  more  drugs  here  somewhere 
[grphish]  no  ripper  don't 
[Oea]  RIPPER 

[%Pnutbot]  RIPPER  is  a  gangster!!! 
[Oea]  NO 

[ripper]  I  haven't  finished  going  through  my  bag 

[Oea]  no  more 

[grphish]  CUT  IT  OUT 

[@phalaris]  just  smoke  some  weed 

[Smoke2k]  fucking  eat  it 

[Smoke2k]  fucking  eat  it 

[grphish]  STOP  IT 

[Smoke2k]  fucking  eat  it 

[grphish]  STOP  IT 

[grphish]  STOP  IT 

[Smoke2k]  ripper  knows  what  hes  doing 

[grphish]  STOP  IT  i  dont  care,  stop  it  :( 

[%Pnutbot]  Ripper  is  a  gangster!!! 

[grphish]  nth 

[grphish]  degree 

[%Pnutbot]  degree  is  ALT-248 

[@phalaris]  stick  the  pillz  up  yer  noz 

[ripper]  alright  there  we  go 

[Oea]  do  you  want  to  die  or  what? 

[ripper]  nah  its  safe 

[ripper]  I  know  what  I'm  doing 

[Oca]  When  you  stop  breathing! 

[Smoke2k]  cram  the  pill  up  your  ass 

[ripper]  listen 

[@phalaris]  Haven't  you  heard  of  "Rationing" 
[grphish]  phalaris  make  him  not  die  :[ 
[Smoke2k]  no  more  drugs  for  now 
[ripper]  u  guys  getting  good  frma  rate 


[Smoke2k]  not  unless  you  cram  it  up  your  ass 
[Oea]  who's  calling  the  cops  when  he  passes  out? 
[©phalaris]  call  his  mom 
[Smoke2k]  I  will  call  his  mom 
[Oea]  okay 

[ripper]  call  if  I  look  dead 

[ripper]  I'm  getting  kinda  board 

[Oea]  if  you  DIE 

[Oea]  I  WILL  MURDER  YOU 

[ripper]  am  talking  to  smoke 

[Oea]  don't  make  me  tape  this  video  stream 

and  ebay  it  later 
[ripper]  everyting  is  ok 
[ripper]  smoke  will  report 
[©phalaris]  how  slurred  is  his  speach? 


[Argot] 

GOBLET  OF  JAM 
MADNESS 


The  following  "street  terms"  for  marijuana  can  be 
found  on  the  website  of  the  White  House  Office  of 
National  Drug  Control  Policy. 


Airplane 

Gash 

Assassin  of  youth 

Goblet  of  jam 

Astroturf 

Goody-goody 

Baby 

Haircut 

Bammy 

Indian  boy 

Bo 

Jive 

Bo-bo 

Joystick 

Bone 

Kate  Bush 

Boo 

Killer 

Boo  boo  bama 

Loaf 

Boom 

Log 

Broccoli 

Machinery 

Butter 

Mother 

Canceled  stick 

Muggles 

Catnip 

Number 

Christmas  tree 

Ozone 

Chunky 

Poke 

Climb 

Prescription 

Cripple 

Queen  Ann's  lace 

Dank 

Rope 

Dew 

Salt  and  pepper 

Ding 

Scissors 

Dinkie  dow 

Stick 

Ditch 

Straw 

Earth 

Tea 

Elephant 

Tex-mex 

Feeling 

Thirteen 

Finger 

Thumb 

READINGS  2! 


Zurberes,  2000,  by  Daniel  Richter.  I  lis  work  is  currently  on  dispLiy  at  Neuer  Berliner  Kunstverein,  in  Berlin. 


[hast]  just  call  91  1 

[Smoke2k]  lies  so  slurred 

|hast|  they'll  fix  you  up 

[hast]  so  here's  what  you  do 

[hast]  call  the  pheonix  police 

(hast]  tell  them  what's  going  on 

[grphish|  call  the  hospital 

[Oea]  1  low  Jo  they  know  where  to  find  him? 

[hast]  i'm  damn  sure  not  getting  involved  with 

the  authorities 
[grphish]  noone  is  hast  :( 
|Oea|  Stay  anonymous 
[@phalaris]  ripper  needs  to  puke 
[grphish]  i  can  probably  make  like  a  2  day  stash 

from  his  puke 
[@phalaris]  you'd  die  on  his  puke 
[grphish]  ill  gelcap  it 
|li.ist  I  w  hat  he  needs  to  do 
[hast  |  is  i.  all  a  fuc  kiny  doctor 
[grphish]  call  poison  control,  they  wont  send 

authoritis  and  shit 
[grphish]  they'll  just  help  you 
[grphish]  someone  fnd  the  number 
|hast|  i  cant  because  fin  twacked  out  of  my  mind 
[ripper]  tonight  is  a  good  nighl 


[(  )ea]  (  live  me  a  list 
[Oea]  of  all  he's  done 
\{  )ea]  and  i'll  call  poison  control 
[hast]  step  1  might  be  to  STOP  EATINti  the 
shit 

[Smoke2k]  he  is  going  to  drink  another  bottle 
[grphish]  NO 
[grphish]  DUDE 
[grphish]  NO 

[theKat]  ripper  is  fakking  hardcore 
[ripper]  Hook 

[ripper]  520mg  methadone 
[ripper]  jesus 

[%Pnutbot]  Jesus  healed  the  lame!  With 

Cannabis  Oil!!! 
[theKat]  BUNCH  A  POOSIES 
[grphish]  ripper:  did  you  drink  mre  methadone.' 
[Smoke2k]  ripper  is  either  hardcore  or  ungodly 

or  crazy  or  one  hell  of  a  poser 
[(  )ea]  il  lie  is  telling  the  truth 
|(  )ea]  be  is  dead 
[grphishl  he's  gone 
[ripper]  pis  all  the  other  si  nil 
[grphish |  ripper 

[%Pnutbot]  ripper  is  a  gangster!!! 
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[grphish]  i  really  love  you  man 
[Oea]  ripper  i  love  you 
[%Pnuthot]  ripper  is  a  gangster!!! 
[grphish]  its  sad  to  see  you  die  like  this 
[ripper]  I  told  u  I  was  hardcore 
[grphish]  GO  CALL  RTHE  UCK1NG 
[grphish]  POISON  CONTROL  CENTER 
[grphish]  ripper:  we  knew  that  already 
[ripper]  fuck  u 
[ripper]  pusys 

[ripper]  u  are  so  fucking  stupid 
[grphish]  we're  not  the  ones  about  to  fucking  die 
[@phalaris]  he  thinks  you  are  a  pussy  for  think- 
ing he  has  no  strength  now 
[hast]  poison  control  1-800-222'  1222 
[Smoke2k]  he  cann't  figure  out  how  to  dial  my 

home  phone  number 
[Oea]  Smoke2k 

[Oea]  you  not  on  the  phone  with  him  anymore? 

[Smoke2k]  hes  fuckin  not  responding 

[Smoke2k]  walls  keep  shiftionmg 

[Oea]  he's  passed  out 

[Oea]  look  at  the  cam 

[Oea]  someone  call  someone 

[Oea]  shit 

[%Pnutbot]  shit  is  going  to  hit  the  fan  soon 
[@phalaris]  looks  like  his  mouth  is  moving 
[Smoke2k]  i  am  talking  to  him 
[grphish]  he  moved 

[©phalaris]  Ripper:  get  up  and  move  around! 
[Smoke2k]  i  am  trying  to  talk  him  into  dancing 

for  us 
[Oea]  fuck 

[grphish]  hes  talking  on  the  phone 
[hast]  oh  look  he  isn't  dead 
[hast]  how  bout  that 
[grphish]  yay 
[Oea]  He's  gone 
[Smoke2k]  hes  fuckin  crazy 
[hast]  er 

[%Pnutbot]  er  is  for  pussy 

[hast]  whatever  dude 

[grphish]  you  mean 

[hast]  call  the  hospital 

[hast]  thats  that  i'm  out 

[Oea]  Hey 

[Oea]  If  ripper  dies 

[Oea]  i  got  tabs 

[Oea]  on  hsi  drugs 

[Smoke2k]  for  my  personal  benefit 

[Oea]  Get  his  address 

[ripper]  -shoa 

[ripper]  I'm  fukcin 
[Oea]  ripper 

[%Pnuthot]  ripper  is  a  gangster!!! 
[Oea]  are  you  alright? 
[Smoke2k]  hes  on  phone 

[Smoke2k]  hes  severely  fucked  up  I  guess  but 

coherent  enough  to  do  computer  tasks 
[Smoke2k]  he  ceases  to  amaze  me 


[Smoke2k]  1  don't  know  he  just  mumbled  into 
phone  something  like  fuck  that  and  hung  up 
[Oea]  he  hung  up?? 

[Smoke2k]  hes  prolly  goin  to  black  out  again  or 

something 
[Oea]  if  he  blacks  out 

[Oea]  he  will  cease  to  breath  autonomically 

[Smoke2k]  what  does  he  list  his  last  name  as? 

[@JaP]  is  ripper  dead? 

[Oea]  yeah 

[Oea]  just  about 

[Oea]  CALL 

[Oea]  THE 

[Oea]  FUCKING 

[grphish]  :(((( 

[Oea]  COPS 

[%Pnutbot]  COPS  are  blind  followers 
[grphish]  poison  control 
[%Pnutbot]  1-800-222-1222 
[grphish]  poison  control 
[%Pnutbot]  1-800-222-1222 
[grphish]  NOW 

[Smoke2k]  what  did  yall  put  his  last  name  as 
[Smoke2k]  I  got  brandon  something  with  a  v 

for  his  last  name 
[Oea]  call  him 
[Smoke2k]  fuck  that 

[Smoke2k]  I  am  tired  and  about  to  get  off 
[@JaP]  it's  the  same  image  every  time 
[grphish]  he  left 
[grphish]  there  he  is 
[grphish]  ripper 

[%Pnutbot]  ripper  is  a  gangster!!! 
[grphish]  whats  up 
[Oea]  Brandon  Vitas  I  think??? 
[Oea]  whitepages 
[Smoke2k]  someone  call  him 
[Oea]  I  have  been  trying 
[theKat]  leave  him  alone 
[Oea]  his  phone  is  off 
[theKat]  hes  fine 

[Smoke2k|  well  man  I  am  fucking  tired 
[Oea]  he's  not  responding 
[Smoke2k]  its  been  fun  watching  this  stunt 
[Smoke2k]  1  suggest  you  call  poison  control  on 
his  ass 

[Smoke2k]  thats  fucking  crazy  what  be  did 

[Oea]  why  would  he  stop  the  cam? 

[Oea]  i  need  bis  his  name 

[Oea]  i  will  call  the  phone  company 

[Oea]  what  provider  is  it  ? 

[grphish]  no  dude 

[grphish]  Tl  [E  HOSPITAL 

[Oea]  poison  control 

[%Pnutbot]  1-800-2224222 

\{  )ea]  luck  y<  iu 

[C  )eaj  i  cam  calling  poison  control 
[Smoke2k]  good 

[Sim  ikc2k]  that  dumb  fuck  is  going  t<  i  die 
|Smoke2k]  he  just  passed  out  awhile  ago 
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[Smolce2k]  he  prolly  jusr  did  it  again 
I  theKat]  donr  do  it 

[%Pnutboi]  do  is  such  a  futuuuristic  word 

[Smoke2k]  Oea  what  is  poison  control  saying 

[Oea]  they  said 

[Oea]  call  91 1  right  now 

[Oea]  and  he  is  almost  assured  dead 

[Oea]  if  we  dont' 

[Oea]  Where  does  he  live.' 

SmokeZk]  damn  this  is  insane 

Oea]  WHAT  CITY.' 

SmokeZk]  fucking  phoenix  i  am  pretty  sure 
Oea]  okay 

SmokeZk)  might  not  want  to  do  that 
Smoke2k]  hut  then  again  1  don't  know 
Smoke2k]  he  might  just  he  fucked  up  and  not 

have  stuff  straight 
SmokeZk]  you  could  fucking  get  him  arrested 
Smoke2k]  damn  this  is  hard  call 
Smoke2k]  yall  make  it 
SmokeZk]  good  night 
Oea]  i  am  on  line  with  91 1 
Oea]  is  this  the  right  choice.' 
theKat]  NO 
grphish]  mayh 
grphish]  prohahly  is 
grphish]  or  somehting 
theKat]  NO  NO  NO  no  no  no  no  no  NO 
Oea]  okay 

Oea]  i  talked  my  way  out  of  it 
Oea]  didn't  give  them  any  info 
theKat]  fuck  it . . . 

Oea]  360mg  is  a  LETHAL  OVERDOSE 

Oea]  just  so  you  know 

Oea]  they  siad  there's  nothing  they  can  do 

Oea]  with  just  a  cell  phon  enumher 

Oea]  RIT  ripper 

Oea]  he's  gone 

hast]  heleft? 

[Oea]  he  stopped  responding 

hast]  did  anyone  call  poison  control 

grphish]  i  went  to  eat  and  now  im  hack 

Oea]  yeah  and  they  said  there's  nothing  they 

can  do 
[Oea]  with  just  the  cell  * 

[grphish]  those  who  trully  get  high,  never  come 
hack 

[theKat]  you  will  never  know  if  he  died  unless 

he  get  hack  on  here 
[grphish]  i  know 
[grphish]  thats  kinda  freaky 
[hast]  yeah 
[theKat]  oh  well 

[hast]  then  all  the  logs  get  to  he  analyzed 

[daha]  hello 

[daha]  anyone  awake? 

[hast]  yes 

[grphish]  oh  shit 

[%Pnutbot]  shit  is  going  to  hit  the  tan  soon 


[FAQ] 

PAYING  THROUGH 
THE  NOSE 


The  following  "frequently  asked  questions"  are  post- 
ed on  the  Kansas  Department  of  Revenue  website. 

Who  is  liable  for  the  drug  tax? 
An  individual  is  classified  as  a  drug  dealer  and 
is  liable  for  the  payment  of  drug  taxes  if  he/she 
manufactures,  produces,  ships,  transports,  or 
imports  into  Kansas  or  possesses:  more  than  28 
grams  of  marijuana  (processed  or  plants),  or  1 
gram  or  10  or  more  dosage  units  of  a  con- 
trolled substance. 

Why  tax  illegal  drugs? 

Taxing  the  Underground  Economy:  The  fact 
that  the  business  of  dealing  marijuana  and  con- 
trolled substances  is  illegal  does  not  exempt  it 
from  taxation.  Legitimate  business  transactions 
are  taxed.  Dealing  drugs  is  a  large  part  of  a  pre- 
viously untaxed  underground  economy. 

Providing  a  Source  of  Revenue:  25  percent 
of  drug-tax  collections  are  allocated  to  the 
state's  General  Fund. 

How  is  the  tax  paid? 

Drug  dealers  are  required  by  law  to  purchase 
tax  stamps  from  the  Business  Tax  Bureau.  In 
order  to  protect  against  self-incrimination,  a 
dealer  is  not  required  to  give  his/her  name  or 
address  when  purchasing  stamps,  and  the  Bu- 
reau is  prohibited  from  sharing  any  information 
with  law  enforcement. 

The  stamps  must  be  affixed  to  the  drugs  when 
they  are  seized  to  prevent  tax  liability.  Payment 
of  the  drug  tax  is  due  immediately  upon  acquisi- 
tion or  possession  by  the  dealer.  The  stamps  are 
valid  for  three  months  from  the  date  of  issuance. 
If  drugs  are  seized  without  stamps  or  the  stamps 
that  are  affixed  have  expired,  the  possessor  is  li- 
able for  payment  of  the  tax  as  well  as  a  penalty  of 
100  percent  of  the  assessment. 

/  low  much  do  drug'tax  stamps  cost? 

Drug-tax  stamps  can  be  purchased  in  multiples 

of  $10,  $50,  $100,  $500,  and  $1,000. 

What  is  the  minimum  purchase  required  for  drug- 
tax  stamps? 
$100. 

What  are  the  tax  rates  for  marijuana? 

Processed,  $3.50  per  gram;  wet  plant,  $0.40  per 

gram;  dry  plant,  $0.90  per  gram. 

What  are  the  tax  rates  for  controlled  substances? 
If  customarily  sold  by  weight  (cocaine,  metham- 
phetamine,  etc.),  $200  per  gram.  If  customarily 
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Experience  the  genius  of  Shakespeare 

Announcing  William  Shakespeare:  Comedies,  Histories,  and 
Tragedies...  a  Great  Course  from  The  Teaching  Company 

These  brilliant  recorded  lectures  let  you  explore  Shakespeare's 
greatest  plays  while  you  commute,  exercise,  or  just  relax  at  home 

Justice  and 


f  you  love  great  literature,  odds  are 
you  can't  get  enough  Shakespeare. 
No  matter  how  often  you  go  back 
him,  you  find  new  delights  and 
sh  insights.  His  unforgettable  char- 
ters and  inexhaustible  poetry  are  an 
spiring  testament  to  the  heights  that 
e  human  mind  and  spirit  can  scale. 

I  To  you  and  to  Shakespeare  enthusiasts 
i/erywhere,  The  Teaching  Company  is 
;  slighted  to  announce  a  superb  recorded 
cture  series  by  Dartmouth's  Professor 
;ter  Saccio:  William  Shakespeare: 
omedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies. 

Learning  at  Your  Fingertips... 

As  hundreds  of  Dartmouth  students 
in  attest,  Peter  Saccio  is  a  classroom  lec- 
urer  of  rare  passion  and  gifts.  Each  half- 
our  lecture  gives  you  the  equivalent  of  a 
front-row  seat"  in  an  Ivy  League  class- 
Dom.  You  will  enjoy  the  artistry  not  only 
f  the  great  playwright,  but  of  a  master 
sacher  and  dramatic  interpreter  at  the 
eight  of  his  powers. 

William  Shakespeare:  Comedies, 
Histories,  and  Tragedies  offers 
in-depth  explorations  of  16  of 
the  greatest  plays  ever  written. 
The  whole  course  can  be  yours 
for  only  $99.95  on  DVD,  $79.95 
on  video,  $69.95  on  Audio  CD, 
or  $49.95  on  audiotape. 

Call  us  toll-free  today  at  1-800- 
TEACH-12  to  place  your  order. 
Every  course  is  backed  by  our 
Lifetime  Satisfaction  Guarantee. 

Respond  today  and  learn  more  about 


Shakespeare. 

the  more  than  125  Great  Courses  offered 
by  The  Teaching  Company,  the  enter- 
prise that  brings  Americas  best  college 
lecture  professors  direct  to  you.  Learn 
about  the  subjects  that  interest  you,  at 
your  own  pace  and  convenience.  Call 
and  get  your  free  catalog  today. 

Lecture  Titles 

PART  I 

Shakespeare  Then  and  Now 
The  Nature  of  Shakespeare's  Plays 
Twelfth  Night — Shakespearean 
Comedy 

Twelfth  Night — Malvolio  in  Love 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew — Getting 
Married  in  the  1590s 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew — Farce  and 
Romance 

The  Merchant  of  Venice — Courting 
the  Heiress 

The  Merchant  of  Venice — Shylock 
Measure  for  Measure — Sex  in  Society 


1 0 :  Measu  re  for  Measure- 
Comedy 

1  \  :Richard  III — Shakespearean  History 
12:  Richard  III — The  Villain's  Career 

PART  II 

13:  Richard  II — The  Theory  of  Kingship 
14:  Richard  II — The  Fall  of  the  King 
15: Henry  TV— All  the  King's  Men 
16:  Henry  IV — The  Life  of  Falstaff 
\1 -.Henry  V — The  Death  of  Falstaff 
\8:Henry  V — The  King  Victorious 
19:  Romeo  and fuliet — Shakespearean 
Tragedy 

20:  Romeo  and  fuliet — Public  Violence 

and  Private  Bliss 
21:  Troilus  and  Cressida — Ancient  Epic 

in  a  New  Mode 
22:  Troilus  and  Cressida — Heroic 

Aspirations 
23: Julius  Caesar — The  Matter  of  Rome 
24: Julius  Caesar — Heroes  of  History 

PART  III 

25:  Hamlet — The  Abundance  of  the 
Play 

26:  Hamlet — The  Causes  of  Tragedy 

27 '-.Hamlet — The  Protestant  Hero 

28:  Othello — The  Design  of  the  Tragedy 

29:  Othello— "O  Villainy!" 

30:  Othello — "The  Noble  Moor" 

31:  King  Lear — "This  Is  the  Worst" 

32:  King  Lear — Wisdom  Through 

Suffering 
33:  King  Lear — "Then  We  Go  On" 
34:Macbeth — "Fair  Is  Foul" 
35:Macbeth — Musing  on  Murder 
$6:  Macbeth — "Enter  Two  Murderers" 


SAVE  UP  TO  $275! 
OFFER  GOOD  UNTIL  JUNE  20,  2003 


Lifetime  Satisfaction  Guarantee! 


About  Your  Professor: 

PETER  SACCIO  (Ph.D.,  Princeton  University) 
is  Leon  D.  Black  Proressor  of  Shakespearean 
Studies  at  Dartmouth  College,  where  he  has  taught 
since  1966.  He  has  won  Dartmouth's  J.  Kenneth 
Huntington  Memorial  Award  for  Outstanding 
Teaching.  He  is  the  author  of  Shakespeare's  English 
Kings  (1977),  a  recognized  classic  in  its  field. 
Professor  Saccio  is  also  a  trained  actor.  He  has  per- 
formed the  Shakespearean  roles  of  Casca,  Angelo, 
Bassanio,  and  Henry  IV,  and  has  directed  produc- 
tions ol  Twelfth  Night.  Macbeth,  and  Cymbeline. 


Shop  securely  on-line  at: 

www.teachl  2. com  harp 


To  order,  mail  coupon  below  or  call  our  toll-free  number:  (Please  refer  to  Priority  Code  13868) 

1-800-TEACH-12  (1-800-832-2412)   Fax:  703-378-3819 


f'  •  The  Teaching  Company' 
4151  Lafayette  Center  Drive,  Suite  100 
Chantilly,  VA  20131-1232 
•  www.teacriU.cum/harp 

Priority  Code  1 3868 

Please  send  me  William  Shakespeare:  Comedies, 
Tragedies,  and  Histories,  36  half-hour  lectures, 
with  complete  lecture  outlines. 

□  Video  $99.95  (reg.  price  $374.95)  SAVE  $275! 
plus  $15  shipping,  handling,  and  guarantee. 

□  Video  $79.95  (reg.  price  $299.95)  SAVE  $220! 
plus  $15  shipping,  handling,  and  guarantee. 

□  Audio  CD  $69.95  (reg.  price  $269.95)  SAVE  $200! 
plus  $15  shipping,  handling,  and  guarantee. 

□  Audio  $49.95  (reg.  price  $199.95)  SAVE  $150! 
plus  $10  shipping,  handling,  and  guarantee. 

□  Check  or  Money  Order  enclosed 

'Additional  international  shipping  charges  may  apply. 
"Virginia  residents  please  add  4.5%  sales  tax. 


□  Charge  my: 


Al  «  i  HINT  NUMBI  R 


Name  (please  print) 


Gn7STAit/Zie 


>  ifyaidtiig  your  urder) 


□   FRhF.  CATALOG.  Please  send  me  a  (re 
current  catalog  (no  putiJiase  necessary). 

Offer  Good  Through:  lune  211.  200  1 


copy  o(  your 


[Cutbacks] 

THE  LAST  DAYS 
OF  DISCO 


From  a  list  of  goods  and  merchants  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  prohibits  its  employees  from 
buying  or  patronizing  using  their  government-issued 
credit  cards . 

Alimony  and  Child  Support 
Ambulance  Services 
Antique  Shops 

Aquariums  and  Dolphinariums 

Artificial-Limbs  Stores 

Betting 

Bicycle  Shops 

Boat  Rentals  and  Leases 

Bowling  Alleys 

Cigar  Stores  and  Stands 

(  arc  uses  and  Carnivals 

Concrete  Work  Contractors 

Cruise  Lines 

Dance  Halls 

Dating  and  Escort  Services 
Discos 

Drinking  Places 

Duty-Free  Stores 

Electric-Razor  Stores 

Farm  Equipment 

Fast-Fc  h  id  Restaurants 

Fireplace  Screens  and  Accessories  Stores 

Food  Stamps 

Funeral  Service  and  Crematories 
Furriers  and  Fur  Shops 
Jewelry  and  Silverware  Stores 
Massage  Parlors 
Meat  Provisioned 
Mobile-Home  Dealers 
Money  Orders 
Motorcycle  Dealers 
Pawn  Shops 
Petroleum  Products 
Precious  Stones  and  Metals 
Public  (jolt  Courses 
Religious-Goods  Stores 
Riding-Apparel  Stores 
Shoe  Stores 
Snowmobile  Dealers 
Swimming  Pools 
Tax  Payments 

Utilities:  Electricity,  Gas,  Water 
Video-Came  Arcades 
■  ('omen's  Ready-to-Wear  Stores 
\\  ig  ind  Toupee  Shops 


sold  by  dosage  unit  (pills,  etc.),  $2,000  per  50 
units. 

Docs  the  drug  dealer  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard? 
Yes.  The  drug  dealer  has  fifteen  days  from  the 
date  of  assessment  to  request  a  hearing  before 
the  Director  of  Taxation  to  determine  the  va- 
lidity of  the  assessment. 

Can  /  purchase  drug-tax  stamps  through  the  mail? 
Yes.  The  purchaser  will  need  to  provide  a  mail- 
in-  kLIh  n-  in  .  udei  tor  i he  Department  to  send 
the  drug- tax  stamps. 

Can  /  reuse  my  stamps? 
No. 


[Feedback] 

BARELY  LEGAL 

The  following  comments  were  sent  to  Women  Be- 
hind Bars,  an  organization  that  sells  the  names  and 
addresses  of  women  in  prison. 

i  wrote  for  and  received  the  addresses  of  four 
ladies.  1  wrote  letters  to  all  four  of  them  and  re- 
ceived responses  from  all  four.  One  in  particu- 
lar was,  in  my  opinion,  very  nice  looking  and 
considerably  younger,  so  I  didn't  really  expect 
her  to  write  back  to  me.  I  just  felt  I  was  out  of 
her  league.  However  she  did  write  back  and 
said  she  was  "very  interested"  in  me.  She  also 
enclosed  a  photograph  of  herself,  a  different 
one  than  the  picture  on  her  site,  and  she  just 
looked  so  gorgeous.  I  couldn't  believe  it.  It 
made  me  feel  really  good,  that  such  a  beautiful 
young  woman  was  taking  such  delight  in  just 
getting  to  know  me. 

1  requested  6  addresses  and  only  wrote  to  5. 
Out  of  the  5,  I  heard  back  from  4  and  only  1 
got  thru.  However  the  one  that  got  through  is 
the  only  one  I  was  really  interested  in  and  my 
first  choice.  1  can  hardly  tell  you  how  excited  I 
was  to  get  her  letter.  1  have  visited  her  4  times 
already.  1  hope  that  you  Guys  out  there  who 
are  skeptical  will  give  it  a  chance.  I  did  and  I 
found  my  Ideal,  100%  soulmate  and  we  have 
decided  to  get  married.  Dreams  can  come  true, 
you  just  have  to  make  the  effort. 

I  wanted  to  write  as  I  had  read  your  "Warn- 
ing" post.  I  have  met  a  wonderful  lady.  1  have 
visited  her  a  couple  of  times  ck  feel  she  has 
been  100%  honest  with  me!  The  honesty  issue 
is  as  follows:  1.  She  has  never  asked  for  money! 
1  sent  two  $10  money  orders  for  stamps  & 
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Partial  Set  of  Nine  Pins,  a  watercolor  by  Selma  Sandler.  The  piece  was  created  for  the  Index  of  American  Design,  a  WPA  program 
created  to  provide  work  for  unemployed  artists  while  cataloguing  American  designs.  Works  from  the  Index  were  on  display  last  winter  at 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  in  Washington,  D.C. 


snacks  &  she  asked  me  not  to  do  that,  as  she  is 
not  a  user.  2.  I  sent  her  a  pair  of  jeans  as  hers 
looked  trashed  on  my  first  visit.  They  were  re- 
turned as  the  wrong  kind?  (flairs)  I  sent  the 
right  kind  &  she  wore  them  on  my  second  vis- 
it! She  never  asked  for  that.  3.  She  gave  me 
the  phone  for  her  lawyer!  He  spent  a  good 
amount  of  time  with  me  to  explain  her,  case. 
She  had  not  lied! ! 

This  is  a  super  lady!!  Please  do  not  do  what 
the  guards  do  &  batch  them  all  in  one  box! 

I  just  wanted  to  drop  you  a  note  as  to  how  I 
made  out  with  the  three  ladies'  addresses  I  re- 
ceived from  you.  These  three  I  picked  are  in  se- 
rious trouble,  yet  one  has  already  left  prison  so  I 
can't  say  how  she  felt.  Through  it  all,  the  other  two 
have  tried  to  be  open  and  neither  asked  for  any 
money  out  and  out,  but  one  did  explain  that  she 
had  no  one  and  was  unable  to  continue  with  her 
humble  hobby  of  sewing  without  funds  for  mate- 
rial and  thread.  I  sent  her  the  small  amount  not 


to  send  money,  yet  to  provide  a  moment's  relax- 
ation for  someone,  just  as  you  or  anyone  would 
want  to  help  someone  in  need.  Since  I  lost  my  one 
inmate  I  will  want  another  from  you,  and  I  real- 
ly am  impressed  with  the  prisoners  in  general. 
MOST  are  not  stupid.  They  have  made  a  VERY 
bad  decision,  but  the  one  woman  had  3/4  of  a 
PHD  at  her  incarceration  date.  Thank  you  for  as- 
sembling this  service. 

I  received  nine  names  and  address  from  you.  I 
got  response  from  four  of  these  ladies.  All  of  the 
ladies  are  so  nice  I  am  going  to  have  a  very 
tough  time  trying  to  decide  on  which  one  1 
would  like  to  have  a  seriously  relationship  with. 
A  very  happy  customer,  Michael 

I  want  to  thank  you.  I  think  I  have  found  my 
one  and  only  through  your  service.  :-)  1  wrote  to 
seven  of  your  ladies  and  got  five  responses  back, 
but  after  some  time,  I'm  down  to  two  ladies.  So 
far,  1  got  to  meet  one  of  them  and  spend  some 
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time  with  her,  not  only  once  hut  twice.  :-)  I'm 
in  love  with  her,  she's  supposed  to  get  out  soon 
and  is  coming  to  live  with  me.  But  only  one 
prohlem:  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  the  other  one 
goodbye  yet  and  it  kills  me  to  hurt  her.  :-(  HELP 
. . .  got  any  suggestions???? 

I  just  wanted  to  say  thanks  tor  introducing  me 
to  such  rine  w  oman.  I  chose  nine  woman  to  write 
to  on  my  first  order,  and  five  ot  them  have  replied. 
I'm  still  waiting  for  my  second  order,  which  I 
placed  on  Sunday,  hut  1  hope  I  will  have  those  ad- 
Jresses  soon  so  I  can  meet  some  mi  ire  <  >t  these  in- 
teresting woman.  I  do  have  one  question.  One  of 
the  addresses  I  ordered  was  not  good.  My  letter 
to  this  woman  came  hack  to  me  because  she  was 
released  and  there  was  not  a  forwarding  address. 
Do  you  give  credit  when  this  happens???  Please 
reply  and  let  me  know  if  1  can  have  a  credit  for 
one  address,  and  when  I  w  ill  he  getting  my  sec- 
ond order.  Thanks.  I  think  this  is  great  to  help 
these  woman  find  friends  and  to  help  us  lonely 
guys  find  woman. 


[Makeover] 

MAIDENHEAD 
REVISITED 

From  the  instruction  manual  for  the  ")ade  Lady 
Membrane  Man-Made  H^tnen,"  a  hymen-repair 
kit  marketed  in  China.  Translated  from  the  Man- 
darin by  Valerie  ]afjee . 

|7 

Jl_  or  the  female  sex,  the  value  ot  the  hy- 
men (virgin  memhrane)  cannot  he  overesti- 
mated. But  the  rapid  rise  in  modern  women's 
social  status  combined  with  the  relentless  in- 
crease in  the  pace  of  our  daily  lives  means 
that  more  and  more  hymens  are  accidentally 
damaged  or  even  broken  by  vigorous  activity. 
This  can  cast  a  heavy  shadow  over  a  woman's 
preparations  tor  entry  into  the  blissful  state  of 
matrimony  and  can  cause  unbearable  emo- 
tional stress  tor  a  newly  married  couple. 
Thus,  many  women  are  willing  to  spend 
thousands  ot  yuan  on  hymen-repair  surgery, 
thereby  placing  a  burden  on  both  their  bodies 
and  their  finances. 

Through  high-tech  expert  research,  Wan 
Li  Hong  Corporation  has  brought  its  "Man- 
Made  Hymen"  products  to  the  market.  We 
have  adapted  the  technology  of  the  most 
fashionable  American  products  to  the  biolog- 
ical and  psychological  characteristics  of  the 
women  ot  our  own  nation,  so  that  any  woman 


may  reclaim  her  lost  hopes  ot  living  a  full 
and  happy  lite. 

PRODUCT  DESCRIPTION 

A  colorless,  transparent  outer  wrapper,  with 
blood-colored  powder  inside.  The  device  may 
be  folded  up  to  form  a  plug  and  may  be  used  to 
repair  a  broken  hymen.  It  will  also  kill  bacteria 
and  eliminate  infections.  This  device  is  safe 
and  reliable.  It  will  not  stain  clothing. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  USE 

The  device  should  he  inserted  into  the  vagi- 
na. Secretions  will  cause  it  to  dissolve  into  an 
adhesive  substance  that  will  then  proceed  to 
seal  up  the  mouth  of  the  vagina.  When  the 
male  member  enters  and  spreads  apart  the 
sealed  edges  of  the  vagina,  the  blood-colored 
ingredients  will  be  released  and  will  quickly 
mix  with  natural  fluids,  creating  a  liquid  that 
resembles  blood.  Because  the  woman  will  expe- 
rience no  pain  when  this  device  is  used,  it  is 
recommended  that  she  increase  the  product's 
efficacy  by  accompanying  its  rupture  with  the 
moans  and  groans  that  typically  accompany 
the  rupture  of  a  real  hymen.  The  sexual  act 
may  begin  20-30  minutes  after  this  device  has 
been  inserted.  If  the  device  does  not  break  on 
its  own,  the  woman  may  discreetly  use  her 
hands  to  break  it  open. 

SELECTED  CUSTOMER  TESTIMONY 

A  twenty-five-year-old  woman  says:  When  I 
was  twenty,  a  pimp  tricked  me  into  working  as 
an  escort.  Before  long  I  was  selling  my  body; 
both  my  flesh  and  my  spirit  suffered  horribly. 
Eventually  I  was  rescued  and  set  tree.  One  day 
I  happened  to  meet  a  university  student,  and 
the  two  of  us  got  along  very  well.  But  I  wasn't 
brave  enough  to  tell  him  what  had  happened 
to  me.  For  the  sake  of  everybody's  peace  of 
mind,  I  bought  this  product  after  a  friend  told 
me  about  it.  It  worked  perfectly.  Since  I  got 
married,  my  lite  has  been  wonderful.  In  fact,  I 
now  have  a  healthy  baby  son. 

A  twenty-three-year-old  woman  says:  I  got 
my  first  boyfriend  when  I  was  eighteen.  Soon, 
1  realized  that  I  couldn't  control  myself  or  the 
sexual  relationship  that  was  developing  be- 
tween us.  After  four  years  together,  we  broke 
up.  Recently,  I  found  a  new  boyfriend.  He  and 
I  get  along  much  better,  and  we  are  planning 
to  get  married.  I  didn't  want  my  man  to  have 
any  misgivings,  so  I  thought  about  getting 
hymen-repair  surgery.  But  when  1  asked  at  the 
hospital  I  learned  that  the  price  was  unbeliev- 
ably high,  more  than  I  could  afford,  and  that 
it  would  be  painful.  I  heard  a  friend  say  that 
you  could  buy  man-made  hymens  at  sexual- 
products  stores.  Absolutely  thrilled,  I  went 
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out  and  bought  one.  Now  I'm  just  waiting  for 
the  perfect  opportunity  to  use  it,  before  or  af- 
ter the  wedding! 


[Oration] 

THE  PROCLAMATION 
OF  BAGHDAD 


The  following  proclamation  was  issued  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Baghdad  on  March  19,  1917 ,  by 
Lieutenant  General  Sir  Stanley  Maude  shortly  af- 
ter the  occupation  of  the  city  by  British  forces . 


To  the  People  of  Baghdad  Vilayet: 

In  the  name  of  my  King,  and  in  the  name  "of 
the  peoples  over  whom  he  rules,  I  address  you 
as  follows: — 

Our  military  operations  have  as  their  object 
the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  and  the  driving  of  him 
from  these  territories.  In  order  to  complete  this 
task,  I  am  charged  with  absolute  and  supreme 
control  of  all  regions  in  which  British  troops 
operate;  but  our  armies  do  not  come  into  your 
cities  and  lands  as  conquerors  or  enemies,  but 
as  liberators. 

Since  the  days  of  Halaka  your  city  and  your 
lands  have  been  subject  to  the  tyranny  of 
strangers,  your  palaces  have  fallen  into  ruins, 
your  gardens  have  sunk  in  desolation,  and  your 
forefathers  and  yourselves  have  groaned  in 
bondage.  Your  sons  have  been  carried  off  to 
wars  not  of  your  seeking,  your  wealth  has  been 
stripped  from  you  by  unjust  men  and  squan- 
dered in  distant  places. 

Since  the  days  of  Midhat,  the  Turks  have 
talked  of  reforms,  yet  do  not  the  ruins  and  wastes 
of  to-day  testify  the  vanity  of  those  promises? 

It  is  the  wish  not  only  of  my  King  and  his 
peoples,  but  it  is  also  the  wish  of  the  great  na- 
tions with  whom  he  is  in  alliance,  that  you 
should  prosper  even  as  in  the  past,  when  your 
lands  were  fertile,  when  your  ancestors  gave  to 
the  world  literature,  science,  and  art,  and 
when  Baghdad  city  was  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world. 

Between  your  people  and  the  dominions  of 
my  King  there  has  been  a  close  bond  of  inter- 
est. For  200  years  have  the  merchants  of  Bagh- 
dad and  Great  Britain  traded  together  in  mutu- 
al profit  and  friendship.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Germans  and  the  Turks,  who  have  despoiled 
you  and  yours,  have  for  twenty  years  made 


Baghdad  a  centre  of  power  from  which  to  assail 
the  power  of  the  British  and  the  Allies  of  the 
British  in  Persia  and  Arabia.  Therefore  the 
British  Government  cannot  remain  indifferent 
as  to  what  takes  place  in  your  country  now  or 
in  the  future,  for  in  duty  to  the  interests  of  the 
British  people  and  their  Allies,  the  British 
Government  cannot  risk  that  being  done  in 
Baghdad  again  which  has  been  done  by  the 
Turks  and  Germans  during  the  war. 

But  you  people  of  Baghdad,  whose  commer- 
cial prosperity  and  whose  safety  from  oppres- 
sion and  invasion  must  ever  be  a  matter  of  the 
closest  concern  to  the  British  Government,  are 
not  to  understand  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
British  Government  to  impose  upon  you  alien 
institutions.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment that  the  aspirations  of  your  philoso- 
phers and  writers  shall  be  realised  and  that 
once  again  the  people  of  Baghdad  shall  flour- 
ish, enjoying  their  wealth  and  substance  under 
institutions  which  are  in  consonance  with 
their  sacred  laws  and  their  racial  ideals.  In 
Hedjaz  the  Arabs  have  expelled  the  Turks  and 
Germans  who  oppressed  them  and  proclaimed 
the  Sherif  Hussein  as  their  King,  and  his  Lord- 
ship rules  in  independence  and  freedom,  and  is 
the  ally  of  the  nations  who  are  fighting  against 
the  power  of  Turkey  and  Germany;  so,  indeed, 
are  the  noble  Arabs,  the  Lords  of  Koweyt, 
Nejd,  and  Asir. 

Many  noble  Arabs  have  perished  in  the 
cause  of  Arab  freedom,  at  the  hands  of  those 
alien  rulers,  the  Turks,  who  oppressed  them.  It 
is  the  determination  of  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  great  Powers  allied  to 
Great  Britain  that  these  noble  Arabs  shall  not 
have  suffered  in  vain.  It  is  the  hope  and  desire 
of  the  British  people  and  the  nations  in  al- 
liance with  them  that  the  Arab  race  may  rise 
once  more  to  greatness  and  renown  among  the 
peoples  of  the  earth,  and  that  it  shall  bind  itself 
together  to  this  end  in  unity  and  concord. 

O  people  of  Baghdad  remember  that  for 
twenty-six  generations  you  have  suffered  under 
strange  tyrants  who  have  ever  endeavoured  to 
set  one  Arab  house  against  another  in  order 
that  they  might  profit  by  your  dissensions.  This 
policy  is  abhorrent  to  Great  Britain  and  her 
Allies,  for  there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  pros- 
perity where  there  is  enmity  and  misgovern- 
ment.  Therefore  I  am  commanded  to  invite 
you,  through  your  nobles  and  elders  and  repre- 
sentatives, to  participate  in  the  management  of 
your  civil  affairs  in  collaboration  with  the  po- 
litical representatives  of  Great  Britain  who  ac- 
company the  British  Army,  so  that  you  may  be 
united  with  your  kinsmen  in  North,  East, 
Smith,  and  West  in  realising  the  aspirations  of 
your  race. 
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cowkiv  1 — \,  notthinkinKstraiyhtrcLMiiiyer  1-4.  and  astronaut  1-4,  from  "Crushed,"  a  series  of 
paintings  by  Doug  Smithenry.  The  paintings  were  on  display  last  winter  at  the  Aron  Packer  Gallery, 

in  Chicago. 
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Artwork  courtesy  Doug  Smithcnrv  and  Aron  Packer  Gallery.  Chicago 


ESSAY 


ARROW  AND 
WOUND 

The  art  of  almost  dying 
By  Mark  Slouka 


F 

JM^ive  years  before  his  death  in  1986, 
Jaroslav  Seifert,  the  unofficial  poet  laureate  of  Prague  (and  offi<  ial  Nobel 
laureate  of  sit..  I-  li<  >lm ),  |<nl>li  I  in  I  \  •,••<  /  .  li.r.s  sina  (A//  the  Beauties  oj  the 
Earth),  a  book  that  was  neither  autobiography  nor  history  nor  fiction,  pre- 
cisely, but  all  of  these  and  more:  a  gallery  of  small,  precise  portraits,  each 
characteristically  anchored  in  the  mind's  eye  h)  .1  inj^le,  telling  anecdote: 
a  peddler's  cart,  picturesque  with  eight  decades'  worth  of  well-turned  sto- 
ries and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  second-bottle  spec  illat  ions;  a  col- 
lection ol  madeleines  (or,  rather,  small  Bohemian  pastries),  summoning  a 
past  both  personal  and,  inevitably,  cultural.  In  short,  a  celebration  and  a 
leave-taking:  tender,  spendthrift,  large.  A  visitor  to  Tolstoy's  Yasnaya 
Polyana  recalled  seeing  the  count,  I  hen  in  his  last  years,  scoop  ;i  double 
handful  of  violets  from  the  wet  earth,  breathe  in  their  aroma  with  a  kind 
of  ecstasy,  then  let  them  fall  carelessly  at  his  feel.  That  gesture,  captured 
( in  paper,  is  Seifert's  book. 

Hut  this  is  not  about  Vsccky  krdsy  sveta,  exactly,  nor  is  it  about  Tolstoy. 
It  is  about  a  curious  little  section  near  the  book's  center,  in  which 
Seifert — no  decadent  after  all,  no  Baudelaire — admits  to  having  once 
been  jealous  of  another  writer's  near-death  experience.  That  other  writer 
was  Fyodor  Mikhailovich  I  )ostoevsky. 

The  incident  at  Scinenovsky  Square  that  winter  morning  ol  I  tecember 
22,  I  M^,  when  I  )ostoevsky  and  his  fellow  subversives  were  led  before  the 
firing  squad  in  a  mock  execution,  then  pardoned  at  the  last  moment  in 


Mark  Slouka  is  the  author,  most  recently,  oj  the  novel  God's  Fool.  He  teaches  in 
(Columbia  University's  School  oj  the  Arts.  I  lis  last  essay  for  Harper's  Magazine,  "A 
Year  luuer,"  appeared  in  the  September  2002  issue. 


Wl  I  AT  REALLY  HAPPENS  IN 
THOSE  FINAL  FEW  MOMENTS: 
DOES  THE  WORLD  TAPER  DOWN 
TO  SOME  SMALL  PERFECTION  ? 
OR  DOES  IT  SIMPLY  GROW  MUTE.' 


order  to  impress  upon  them  the  full  magnitude  of  the  czar's  mercy,  is  we 
known;  like  Byron's  incestuous  relationship  with  his  half-sister,  say,  ( 
Wilde's  selt-aided  lynching,  it  has  passed  out  of  literary  biography  an 
joined  that  select  company  ot  events  the  generally  literate  misremembe 
with  confidence.  Still,  the  narrative  of  those  hours,  progressing  like  a  m< 
dieval  passion  play  from  suffering  to  near-death  to  something  like  resu:  [ 
rection,  remains  compelling.  Reconstituted  in  the  willing  imagination 
can  stab  us,  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  with  the  quickening  thought  of  01 
own  extinction — a  nectar  not  to  be  indulged  in  too  often,  lest  it  become 
self-indulgence,  an  obscenity. 

Imagine  it,  then.  The  sounds  of  voices  and  carriages  in  the  prisoi 
courtyard  that  morning.  The  church  bells,  uncharacteristically  diminishe 
by  the  sound  of  cell  doors  opening  down  the  corridor — the  sudden,  irre 
pressible,  dizzying  thought  ot  freedom.  You  are  given  your  clothes — th 
ones  you  were  arrested  in  eight  months  ago — and  told  to  remember  to  pu 
on  your  socks,  tor  the  morning  is  cold.  You  must  hurry.  No  one  answei  ^ 
your  questions. 

Daw  n.  You  are  led  into  the  snowy  yard.  A  line  of  carriages  stands  wait 
ing,  flanked  by  mounted  police.  Your  comrades  are  there;  you  see  Spesh 
nev,  peering  out  of  a  shaggy  mat  of  tangled  hair  and  matted  beard,  an  18 
then  you  are  in  the  carriage.  The  windows  are  covered  with  frost.  Perhap1 
you  scratch  at  the  pane  with  a  fingernail.  Perhaps  the  guard  sitting  next 
you  lets  you.  You  want  to  see  the  world.  God  in  heaven,  you  say  to  youi 
sell,  it's  over.  A  day,  a  week,  a  month,  whatever  it  takes  for  the  process  t< 
run  its  course,  and  it  will  be  over.  You'll  see  your  brother  again.  You'll  b  K 
able  to  release  the  stories  burgeoning  in  your  mind,  threatening  to  burs 
your  skull.  You'll  be  free. 

The  line  of  carriages  comes  to  a  stop.  Semenovsky  Square  lies  under 
foot  of  snow.  The  sun  appears  and  disappears  behind  the  mist.  Soldier 
stand  around  the  perimeter  of  the  square.  A  small  crowd  has  gathered  or*  N 
the  far  end.  You  wait  around  in  the  snow,  talking  excitedly  with  your  ok 
comrades.  No  one  knows  what  is  happening.  A  four-sided  wooden  scaf 
folding,  draped  in  black  crepe,  stands  in  the  center  of  the  square.  Probabl 
you  will  be  sentenced  to  some  time  of  penal  servitude,  lectured  on  you  ; 
presumption  and  ingratitude.  There  are  worse  things. 

It  is  then,  maybe,  that  you  first  notice  the  row  of  head-high  stakes,  lik( 
great,  fat  nails  holding  down  the  field  of  snow. 

Or  do  you?  In  the  sudden  shock  of  knowing  (which  instantly  reshape: 
the  minutes  remaining  into  a  strange,  circumscribed  eternity,  an  ocear 
disappearing  down  a  drain),  can  a  person  think  at  all,  much  less  ir  1 
metaphor?  What  really  happens  in  those  final  few  moments?  Does  tht  » 
world,  under  the  pressure  of  extinction,  blossom  into  tropes  as  never  be 
fore,  madly,  ferociously,  birthing  stakes  like  Christie  nails,  or  crosses  sym 
bolically  shorn  of  the  horizontal,  or  huge,  ironic  exclamation  points?  Doe: 
it,  instead,  taper  down  to  some  small  perfection — the  godhead  glimpsed  in 
a  drop  of  sweat,  freezing  to  a  pearl?  Or  does  the  world  simply  bend  its  head 
and  grow  mute,  and  you  with  it?  And  if  it  does,  isn't  it  possible  that 
should  you  be  miraculously  delivered  out  of  that  silence  by  the  czar's  par 
don,  you  would  emerge  with  a  voice  that  could  speak  the  truths  of  this 
world  with  a  clarity  unavailable  to  others?  That  you  would  be  repaid  for 
your  suffering — as  is  sometimes  the  case,  after  all — in  the  coin  of  wisdom 

It  would  be  nice  to  think  so.  Which  brings  us  back  to  Seifert,  who  did 
"Though  fully  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  drawing  a  comparison  between 
us,"  he  writes,  self-effacingly,  "1  envied  Dostoevsky  . .  .  that  singular  expe 
rience:  to  be  sentenced  to  death,  to  know  the  moment  when  you  must,  of 
necessity,  say  goodbye  to  life,  accept  that  unappeasable  fact,  and  then 
taste  again  the  certainty  and  sweetness  of  life,  and  save  yourself."  The  no 
tion  compelled  him,  fascinated  him.  "To  experience  those  few,  horrifyin; 
minutes  when  time  is  quickly  dragging  you  to  your  erasure,"  he  continues 
"and  then  to  look  again  upon  the  broad  expanse  of  time  that  stretches  out 
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Bpre  you  like  a  gorgeous  landscape.  What  a  drama  it  must  be,  which 
j„  fys  itself  out  in  a  man  during  those  few  instants!  What  does  an  experi- 
:e  like  that  mean,  for  anyone,  hut  particularly  for  a  writer,  who  has  the 
lity  to  articulate  it?"* 

Seifert  had  been  able  to  answer  that  question  for  himself.  Saturday, 
iy  5,  1945,  found  him,  then  forty-four  years  old,  in  the  Lidove  building 
Hybernska  Street  in  Prague,  laboring,  along  with  a  small  crew  of  fellow 
irnalists,  to  bring  out  the  next  edition  of  the  newly  decriminalized 
wspaper  Rude  prdvo.  Outside  their  windows,  the  stylus  of  history  had 
*un  to  move,  inscribing  another  bloody  paragraph.  After  six  years  of  oc- 
oation,  the  fingers  of  the  Reich  had  begun  suddenly  to  loosen.  In  a  fren- 
of  rage  and  joy,  Czechs  of  all  ages  began  demolishing  German  business- 
lighting  fires,  erecting  barricades.  The  Prague  uprising  had  begun. 
It  would  take  its  measure  of  lives  before  it  was  done.  The  Germans,  as  Seifert 
d  his  companions  soon  learned,  had  taken  a  stand  in  the  Anglobank 
iilding  just  down  the  way.  The  concussion  of  cannon  and  the  staccato  pat- 
ring  of  small-arms  fire  filled  the  streets; 
ndows  shattered;  the  Masaryk  train  sta- 
m  was  in  flames.  Seeking  safety  from  the 
oss  fire,  the  entire  staff,  along  with  a  group 
citizens  who  had  taken  shelter  with  them, 
oved  down  to  the  basement,  then  lower 
ill,  into  the  paper-storage  rooms,  and  con- 
nued  writing.  Days  passed.  They  barely  ate. 
omehow,  incredibly,  the  presses  continued 
roll. 

And  then,  as  Seifert  tells  it,  things  turned, 
•uickly.  The  Germans  retook  the  train  sta- 
on.  From  there,  they  captured  the  building 
a  the  corner  of  Hybernska  and  Havlickova 
reets  and  entered  the  system  of  passage- 
ays  connecting  the  buildings'  cellars.  And 
rddenly  Seifert  and  his  comrades  were  be- 
ig  marched  to  the  train  station,  where,  they 
ere  informed,  they  would  be  executed.  Just 
ce  that.  In  the  station,  their  shoes  sticky 
/ith  blood,  they  stood  by  a  heap  of  dead 
zechs  while  the  Germans  worked  to  dis- 
atch  a  train  filled  with  tier  upon  tier  of  their 
iwn  wounded.  They  waited.  A  young  boy, 
ound  with  an  antique  bayonet  under  his 
:oat,  was  shot  in  the  back  of  the  neck. 

When  the  train  didn't  leave,  they  were  led 
)ack  out,  two  by  two.  Buildings  were  burning. 
The  heat  was  immense.  They  were  lined  up 
igainst  a  wall,  presently,  and  told  they  would 

3e  shot  in  the  courtyard  behind  them  as  soon  as  it  was„empty  of  German  fam- 
ilies preparing  to  flee.  And  again  they  waited. 

So  what  did  Seifert  do,  those  ostensibly  last  few  minutes  of  his  life? 
What  did  he  think?  This  was  it,  after  all — the  experience  he  had  envied 
Dostoevsky.  This  was  consciousness  in  the  crucible,  distilled  to  its 
essence.  Did  the  heat  of  those  minutes  crystallize  his  understanding  into 
some  new,  unbreakable  alloy?  Re-order  his  life? 

Apparently  not.  Standing  against  the  wall  next  to  his  friend  Pisa,  wait- 
ing to  be  shot,  Seifert  discovered  a  piece  of  bread  and  some  cheese,  no 
longer  quite  fresh,  in  his  pocket.  The  two  ate  it  hungrily.  For  a  few  moments, 
he  tells  us,  he  thought  about  his  family.  He  knew  they  were  relatively  safe. 


Jaroslav  SEIFERT  AND  HIS 
COMRADES  WERE  MARCHED  TO 
THE  TRAIN  STATION,  WHERE,  THEY 
WERE  INFORMED,  THEY  WOULD  BE 
EXECUTED.  JUST  LIKE  THAT 


All  Seifert  translations  are  by  the  authc 
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ESSAY  35 


Wr-I  DON'T  WANT  TO  BE  LIKE  A 
KORSE  LEI")  TO  TI  IE  SLAUGHTER. 

WE  WANT  AWARENESS.  OUR 
CONSCIOUSNESS  SHOULD  TAKE 
THE  IMPRINT  OF  GREAT  EVENTS 


The  thought  that  he  might  never  see  them  again  did  not  occur  to  him.  Hi 
looked  at  the  buildings  across  the  street.  All  the  windows  were  closed.  No\L 
and  then  a  corner  of  a  curtain  lifted  slightly  and  a  face  appeared.  Then,  fay 
off,  he  spotted  the  public  toilet  by  the  Karh'n  viaduct  and  suddenly  recalled 
how,  w  hen  he  was  .1  hov,  someone  had  drawn  .1  w<  mdcrlullv  obscene  pictur 
of  a  woman  on  one  ot  its  walls,  and  how  he  and  his  friends  would  walk  kilo  ;. 
meters  just  to  look  at  it.  I  low  it  had  aroused  and  disturbed  them.  Then  h  j 
looked  again  at  the  buildings  across  the  street.  Smoke  rose  languidly  out  0  f 
the  chimneys.  He  found  himself  wondering  what  the  people  inside,  whi  y 
didn't  have  to  stand  with  their  backs  against  a  wall,  were  making  for  lunch  it 

Then,  after  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  had  passed,  he  and  the  oth 
ers  were  informed  that  they  could  go. 

And  that  was  that,  claims  Seifert.  The  condemned  scattered  in  all  direc 
tions.  And  when,  soon  afterward,  the  city's  radios  announced  that  Naz 
Germany  had  officially  capitulated  and  that  the  war  in  Europe  was  effectivel 
over,  they  forgot  all  about  what  had  just  passed.  Seifert  himself  never  though  .; 
of  it.  Decades  later,  finding  himself  in  that  same  district  of  the  city,  he  ac 
tually  passed  by  the  very  wall  he  had  stood  against  that  fateful  da> 

Sand  never  even  realized  it  until  after  he'd  arrived  home  and  wa 
sitting  down  to  dinner. 


r 


o  much  for  Semenovsky  Square.  So  much  for  the  romance  of  all 
most  dying.  Pushed  to  the  wall,  given  ample  time  to  consider  his  situa 
tion,  to  breathe,  to  weep,  Seifert  had  eaten  lunch.  No  epiphany.  N( 
prophetic  voice,  rising  out  of  the  silence.  Nothing. 

Compare  and  contrast.  Standing  in  the  snow  in  Semenovsky  Square1  r 
Dostoevsky  experienced  a  kind  of  "mystic  terror,"  a  strange  and  fearful  ex 

altation.  "Nous  serons  avec  le  Christ"  ("W< 
shall  be  with  Christ"),  he  supposedly  whis 
pered  to  Speshnev,  quoting  Victor  Hugo' 
Le  dernier  jour  d'urx  amdamne.  Seifert  jus 
looked  at  the  ugly  buildings  across  the  street 
From  the  moment  the  roll  of  the  drums  sig 
naled  to  him  that  his  life  would  be  spared 
Dostoevsky's  life  had  shifted  course,  surging 
like  a  river  around  an  insurmountable  ob 
stacle,  toward  the  kind  of  tortured  religiosi 
ty  we  now  associate  with  his  greatest  work) 
Seifert?  Seifert  was  untouched.  Life  went  on 
Thirty-five  years  later,  writing  about  the  hou 
he  had  expected  to  be  his  last,  he  recallec 
(not  without  some  small,  remembered  plea 
sure)  a  picture  of  a  spread-eagled  womar 
drawn  with  a  piece  of  coal  on  the  side  of ; 
public  toilet. 

Whose  version  do  we  believe?  I  suspect  , 
that  the  romantics  among  us  (as  well  as  th< 
more  conventionally  and  narrowly  devout 
side  with  Dostoevsky.  And  perhaps  the  res 
of  us  do  as  well.  How  could  a  person  not  b< 
touched,  altered,  by  such  an  experience?  W' 
don't  want  to  be  like  an  old  horse  led  to  the 
slaughter.  We  want  awareness,  insight.  We 
want  to  believe  that  our  consciousness,  like 
putty,  will  take  the  imprint  of  great  events 
Suffer,  and  ye  shall  be  rewarded  with,  if  noth  j 
ing  else,  the  memory  of  your  suffering.  No 
when  it  comes  to  the  art  of  almost  dying,  Dostoevsky  is  our  man. 

Literature  backs  us  up.  "And  anything  that  happened  me  afterwards, 
never  felt  the  same  about  again,"  concludes  the  narrator  of  Frank  O'Connor'; 
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t  short  story  "Guests  of  the  Nation,"  looking  back  on  the  day  when  the 
^jencies  of  war  forced  him  to  kill  two  men  who  had  become  his  friends.  "They 
alaot  to  lose  it,"  intones  Faulkner,  referring  to  the  witnesses  of  Joe  Christ- 
's murder  in  Light  in  August,  "in  whatever  peaceful  valleys,  beside  what- 
:  placid  and  reassuring  streams  of  old  age,  in  the  mirroring  faces  of  what- 
r  children  they  will  contemplate  old  disasters  and  newer  hopes."  Yes, 
;ed,  we  say.  Just  so.  And  although  we  recognize  the  fact  that  O'Connor's 
Faulkner's  narrators,  unlike  Dostoevsky,  contemplated  their  own  ex- 
;tion  only  by  proxy,  as  it  were,  they  still  flatter  our  sense  of  the  gravity  of 
thing,  our  notion  of  what  it  ought  to  be  like.  Death  is  a  big  deal,  after  all. 
r  frightens  us,  it  ought  to  be  large. 

Vhat  of  Seifert,  then?  Do  we  write  off  his  amnesia  as  denial,  debunk 
l  with  a  pinch  of  Freud?  Do  we  see  his  parable  of  the  bread  and  the 
ilic  toilet  for  what  it  is:  a  re-presentation  of  events,  an  attempt  to  im- 
e  a  shape,  nearly  thirty-six  years  afterward,  on  a  harrowing,  unmanage- 
:  experience — in  sum,  a  fiction?  Do  we  classify  it,  perhaps,  as  an  absur- 
and  in  many  ways  classically  Czech  response  to  trauma?  Do  we  pat 
author  on  the  head  and  leave  him  to  carve  his  figures  in  the  tranquil- 
of  old  age  ? 

think  not.  To  do  so,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  to  assume  that  con- 
ousness  can  be  teased  apart  from  its  retelling,  which  it  cannot.  To  see 
tstoevsky's  experience  as  essentially  truthful,  and  Seifert's  as  some  form 
artifice,  is  to  limit  the  dominion  of  fiction,  which,  from  the  moment  we 
ce  to  the  power  of  language,  rules  our  lives  with  czarist  authority  and 
reach.  It  is  also  to  forget  a  more  intriguing  and  complicated 
truth:  that  we  in  some  measure  shape  the  events  that  befall 
us  just  as  surely  as  we  are  shaped  by  them. 


r 
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here  is  no  point  in  being  coy;  I  am  indulging  in  these  kinds  of 
d-time  speculations  because  I,  too,  was  once  given  the  "singular  experi- 
ce"  of  believing  that  I  had  arrived  at  the  terminus  of  my  life,  of  seeing 
/self  dragged  to  the  brink  of  my  own  erasure,  only  to  be  pardoned  at  the 
it  minute  by  some  combination  of  arrangement  and  accident.  Like 
ifert  and  Dostoevsky  (in  this  way  if  in  no  other),  I  was  given  the  oppor- 
nity  to  know  my  last  minutes  on  earth.  I  didn't  care  for  it. 
My  case  was  different,  of  course.  Apolitical,  ahistorical — set,  above  all, 
the  New  World  wilderness  rather  than  in  a  European  square — it  lacked 
>th  the  cruelty  of  Dostoevsky's  mock  execution  and  the  context  of  rou- 
ae  and  unimaginable  suffering  that  backlights  Seifert's  ordeal.  My  expe- 
ance,  in  short,  was  smaller.  No  one's  life  was  at  stake  besides  my  own 
id  that  of  the  woman  who  was  to  become  my  wife.  I  suppose  that  in  the 
irit  of  charity  I  might  add  the  life  of  the  man  who  seemed  to  have  de- 
ded  to  take  our  lives  along  with  his  own.  That  makes  three.  That  morn- 
g,  it  seemed  enough. 

Quickly,  then.  The  year  was  1985.  My  wife  and  I  (to  see  her  as  anything 
tit  my  wife  now  seems  like  an  affectation)  had  just  crossed  the  spine  of 
le  Sierras.  We  were  in  our  late  twenties.  That  July  morning,  we  were 
itchhiking  back  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  I  knew  the  area,  a  harsh  and 
erpendicular  landscape  of  considerable  beauty,  from  some  years  earlier, 
'hen  I  had  worked  with  a  crew  doing  trail  maintenance  in  the  backcoun- 
,7.  I  knew,  therefore,  that  there  were  two  roads  to  the  western  side  of  the 
ierra  Nevada:  a  highway  looping  around  the  foot  of  the  range,  and  a 
arely  taken  shortcut  through  the  town  of  Lake  Isabella. 

We  started  out  at  first  light,  eager  to  avoid  as  much  of  the  desert  heal  as 
•ossible,  joking  in  the  coolness.  Our  first  three  rides  were  uneventful.  We 
aw  the  fourth  from  far  off,  a  large  white  car,  approaching  the  highway  at 
n  oblique  angle  on  a  ruler-straight  road,  raising  a  wall  of  dust.  It  was 
:oming  very  quickly.  Perhaps  a  quarter  mile  behind  us,  the  car  came  to  a 
top,  then  gunned  out  onto  the  highway.  It  never  crossed  my  mind  that  it 
vould  stop  for  us.  I  would  have  bet  everything  I  had  against  it. 


I,  TOO,  WAS  ONCE  GIVEN  THE 
"SINGULAR  EXPERIENCE"  OF 
BELIEVING  THAT  I  HAD  ARRIVED 
AT  THE  TERMINUS  OF  MY  LIFE. 
I  DIDN'T  CARE  FOR  IT 


ESSAY  i7 


So  WHAT  DID  I  THINK  OF. 
THOSE  THIRTY  MINUTES  OR  SO? 

NOTHING  VERY  ORIGINAL,  I'M 
AFRAILX  I  REMEMBER  REALIZING, 
DIMLY.  THAT  THIS  WAS  IT 


I  remember  him  getting  out  of  his  car — thick,  steak-fed  body,  sun-rA 
t.k  e,  not  unkind — and  asking  us  it  we  wanted  to  put  our  things  in  his  trunl 
"Give  you  kids  some  room,"  he  said  He  called  us  kids  I  remember  luin  a 
ranging  and  re-arranging  our  battered  packs,  closing  the  trunk  carefully  I 
avoid  damaging  something.  I  remember  the  blue  jacket  on  the  passengi 
seat  with  its  "Kern  County  Fire  nepartment"  insignia;  he  drove  casually, 
thick  right  arm  around  the  seat  next  to  him  as  though  around  an  invisil 
companion.  We  made  small  talk — hitchhiking  etiquette.  He  asked  wheil 
we  were  headed.  We  told  him.  He  was  going  to  Bakersfield,  too,  he  sail 
We  were  in  luck.  We  asked  it  he  lived  there.  No,  he  lived  in  the  Owe^ 
Valley.  My  wife  asked  politely  what  took  him  to  Bakersfield.  He  laugho 
"Well,  it's  like  this,"  he  said.  "My  mother  had  a  massive  heart  attack 
10:15  this  morning.  They're  trying  to  keep  her  alive  until  I  get  there." 

Somewhere  inside,  an  alarm  went  off.  A  small  herd  of  questions,  lit 
panicked  horses,  stampeded  across  the  landscape.  Why  would  a  man  rai 
ing  to  his  mother's  deathbed  stop  to  pick  up  two  hitchhikers?  Why  wou 
he  take  five  minutes  to  arrange  their  packs  in  his  trunk?  Why  would  he 
so  calm,  so  level,  so  apparently  undisturbed? 

And  yet,  on  the  surface,  everything  seemed  fine.  He  was  driving  w 
enough — a  bit  casually,  perhaps,  a  bit  faster  than  necessary,  but  well  wit] 
in  the  normal  range.  When  we  expressed  our  condolences,  he  thanked  \ 
politely.  The  minutes  passed.  No  further  warnings  came.  For  a  few  m<| 
ments,  I  considered  asking  him  to  let  us  out  in  the  town  of  Lake  Isabel 
on  some  pretext,  but,  stymied  by  my  inability  to  think  of  a  good  excuse  ; 
well  as,  more  damnably,  by  my  own  sense  of  politeness  (the  man  was  d( 
ing  us  a  favor,  after  all),  I  said  nothing. 

In  retrospect,  my  own  inertia  staggers  me.  I  knew  what  lay  ahead: 
twenty-mile  stretch  of  unimproved  canyon  road  running,  at  times,  a  fu 
150  feet  above  the  Kern  River.  A  road  so  narrow  that  the  few  cars  th; 
did  take  it  would  invariably  stop  at  every  turn  and  honk  to  make  sure  r 
one  was  approaching  from  the  other  direction.  A  road  without  walls  < 
guardrails  of  any  kind.  I  had  taken  it  twice,  years  before,  to  save  the  foi 
hours,  and  driven  it,  each  time,  at  barely  over  walking  speed. 

He  stopped  at  the  cattle  guard  where  the  canyon  road  began  and  turne 
half  around  over  his  right  shoulder.  He  was  smiling,  but  he  looked  as  thoug  .-, 
he  were  about  to  cry.  "non't  forget  those  seat  belts,  kids,"  I  \{ 

Lsaid,  like  a  television  announcer  on  the  verge  of  a  nervoi 
breakdown.  That  same  instant  he  stomped  on  the  gas. 
et  me  dispense  with  the  rational  right  off:  This  was  not,  for  e: 
ample,  a  superb  if  reckless  driver  testing  his  skill,  or  some  variety  of  loc 
daredevil,  intimately  familiar  with  the  landscape,  out  to  terrify  the  colled 
kids.  This  was  something  entirely  different.  This  was  a  man  in  such  pai  , 
that  he  no  longer  cared  to  live;  a  man  calmly  holding  a  revolver  to  h 
temple  and,  with  four  chambers  empty,  two  to  go,  pulling  the  trigger.  Th 
was  a  man  making  a  bet  with  God — or  lunging  at  him.  It's  quite  possib 
that  he  himself  had  no  idea  why  he  had  picked  us  up.  In  some  essenti; 
way,  we  were  beside  the  point. 

What  followed  was  madness.  We  skidded  blindly  into  turn  after  tunj 
fishtailed  wildly  down  the  straights.  Again  and  again  we  sideswiped  th 
wall,  with  a  sickening  screech  of  metal,  and  bounced  toward  the  edgij 
Once,  twice,  three  times,  I  felt  the  right  rear  wheel  actually  begin  to  dro| 
felt  the  car  begin  to  lighten,  sickeningly,  sensed  the  pull  of  the  canyon  a| 
below  us. 

So  what  did  I  think  of,  those  thirty  minutes  or  so?  Nothing  very  orig 
rial,  I'm  afraid.  I  remember  realizing,  dimly,  with  a  mixture  of  rage  an 
disbelief,  that  this  was  it.  That  my  life,  our  life,  was  somehow,  impossibl- 
over.  I  remember  my  mind  racing  madly,  searching  for  options.  Hit  th 
crazy  bastard?  Unthinkable.  There  was  no  margin.  We  were  over  the  maj 
gin  already.  Try  to  say  something,  calm  him  somehow?  Impossible.  He  wf 


]  jjewhere  now.  And  I  knew,  as  surely  as  I've  ever  known  anything,  that  if 
'■"aid  even  one  word,  he  would  turn  around  to  look  at  me  and  simply  turn 
2  wheel  into  the  empty  air. 

I'll  confess  that  I  did  not  believe  we  would  live.  I  knew  the  road  we 
.-re  on.  We  had  nearly  gone  over  a  half  dozen  times  already,  and  there 
:re  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  of  curves  still  ahead.  My  wife,  a  genuinely 
ave  woman,  had  buried  her  face  in  my  shirt. 

But  here's  the  thing:  Although  I  knew  we  weren't  going  to  make  it,  my 
ind,  divided  against  itself,  stupidly  refused  to  accept  that  fact.  And  so, 
ver  a  religious  man,  I  did  the  only  thing  I  could:  I  willed  that  car  to  stay 
1  the  road.  Irrational?  Absurd?  Of  course.  And  yet  that  is  what  I  did.  As 
ough  it  were  possible.  As  though,  like  those  sad  individuals  forever  try- 
g  to  bend  forks  with  their  minds,  I  could  simply  force  the  physical 
orld's  attention.  As  though  reality  were  that  malleable.  And  the  mind 
iat  crude  a  weapon.  I  willed  that  car  not  to  go  over,  to  hold.  I  fought  for 
ery  inch.  Rigid  with  fear,  I  drove  those  twenty  miles  like  a  ghost  inside 
s  body,  wrestling  for  the  wheel,  turning  the  skid,  forcing  us,  again  and 
;ain,  back  to  the  wall. 

But  enough  of  that.  We  lived.  When  we  emerged  from  the  canyon,  he 
owed,  and  when  I  asked  him,  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  speak,  to  please  let 
out,  he  pulled  over  on  the  shoulder.  I  could  barely  get  out  of  the  car.  I  was 
aked  in  sweat,  clenched  tight  as  a  fist.  He 
ailed  away,  leaving  us  standing  by  our  packs 
the  desert  heat. 

For  a  minute,  as  though  embarrassed  by 
jmething,  we  didn't  speak.  Then  we  slipped 
n  our  packs  and  walked  across  the  road  to 
a  store  of  some  kind,  where 

I we  treated  ourselves  to  a  cold 
soda.  It  was  over, 
t's  not  the  experience  that  interests  me 
iere.  The  event  itself,  after  all,  was  almost  ba- 
lal:  two  kids  catch  the  proverbial  bad  ride, 
nd  don't  die.  So  what?  What  interests  me  is 
he  aftermath,  the  effect. 

For  almost  twenty  years,  you  see,  I  didn't 
now  there  was  an  effect.  We  went  on.  We 
inished  our  soda,  married,  had  children. 
Mong  the  way,  I  began  to  write.  We  didn't 
orget,  a  la  Seifert,  what  had  happened  to 
as — far  from  it.  We  told  the  tale  again  and 
again.  For  twenty  years  we  regaled  new  friends 
with  it,  tricked  it  up  like  a  pet  poodle  and 
made  it  dance  about,  bored  each  other  silly 
with  it.  In  time,  it  came  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  us.  Although  all  the  essential  de- 
tails were  still  there  (altered  just  enough  to 
spare  ourselves  the  pain  of  an  identical 
retelling),  it  had  became  a  pose,  a  self- 
dramatizing  tic,  an  amusing  story  recounted 
over  dinner  ("And  that's  when  he  turned  to  me 
think  of  this  wine? — and  said  ..."). 

What  I  didn't  realize  was  that  the  thing  itself  had  gone  underground. 
And  although  it  surfaced  periodically,  sometimes  in  ways  almost  laugh- 
ably obvious,  I  remained  oblivious  to  it.  In  a  recurrent  nightmare  that  vis- 
ited me  perhaps  once  a  year — to  take  just  one,  particularly  humiliating, 
example — I  would  be  behind  the  wheel  of  a  car,  my  wife  beside  me,  when 
it  plunged  over  the  side  of  some  impossible  height:  wind  whistling  against 
the  steel,  and  a  realization  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  no  way  to 


The  event  was  almost  banal: 
we  caught  the  proverbial 
bad  ride,  and  didn't  die. 
so  what?  what  interests  me 
is  the  aftermath,  the  effect 


-by  the  way,  what  do  you 


iTattieboggle,"  by  Keith  Carter  ©  2000  Arena  Editions,  from  Keith  Carter:  Holding  Venus 
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Wl  [AT  OUR  INADVERTENT 
SELF-PORTRAIT  REVEALS  IS  THAT 
OUR  CONSCIOUSNESS,  RATHER 
THAN  BEING  SHAPED  BY  A 
PARTICULAR  EVENT,  PREDATED  IT 


live.  And  yet,  through  all  those  years,  1  swear  I  did  not  make  the  connec 
tion.  I  assumed,  tor  some  reason,  that  I  had  always  had  this  particula 
dream.  My  blindness,  at  times,  was  comical.  When  the  melodramatic  end 
ing  of  Thelma  &  Louise  made  me  almost  physically  ill,  I  wrote  it  off  as  i 
token  neurosis — my  little  burden — and  thought  nothing  more  of  it. 

The  lid  did  not  come  off  the  pot  for  seventeen  years — until  the  day 
found  myself,  so  to  speak,  walking  past  the  wall  where  I  had  expected  tt 
die.  Unlike  Seitert,  however,  1  knew  precisely  where  I  was  and  what  I  wa: 
there  tor.  Turning  up  the  road  from  Lake  Isabella,  my  wife  beside  me  anc 
our  children  in  the  back  seat,  1  stopped  at  the  cattle  guard,  then  drove  tru 
road  again.  Slowly.  By  the  time  we  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  tht 
canyon  walls,  I  understood  (no  blare  ot  trumpets  here,  ru 
flash  of  revelation)  the  genesis  of  all  those  years  of  dreams 
and  knew,  as  well,  that  I  was  shut  ot  them  forever. 

e  makes  liars  ot  us  all.  The  moment  passes;  our  words  alone  arc 
leti  us.  An  obvious  truth.  That  our  character  can  prefigure  an  event  a; 
well  as  be  shaped  by  one,  that  reality  and  consciousness  are  mutually  de 
pendent,  is,  perhaps,  less  obvious.  Did  the  twenty-eight-year-old  Dosto 
evsky  really  quote  Hugo  while  waiting  to  be  tied  to  a  stake  and  shot,  as  hi 
comrade  F.  N.  Lvov  remembered  a  decade  later?  Did  Jaroslav  Seifert  really 
remember  a  picture  on  a  public  toilet,  then  wonder  idly  what  the  people 
across  the  way  were  making  for  lunch?  Should  we  see  the  letter  Dosto- 
evsky  wrote  to  his  brother  immediately  after  the  ordeal  as  an  accurate  rep 
resentation  of  his  thoughts  those  last  few  minutes  in  Semenovsky  Square 
or  read  the  famous  mock-execution  scene  in  The  Idiot,  written  some  twen- 
iv  years  later,  as  the  truest  depiction  of  what  he  endured  that  Decembe: 
morning?  Should  you,  finally,  believe  my  retelling  ot  the  ride  we  caught 
that  summer  day  in  198S,  or  accept  my  recollections  ot  what  went; 
through  my  mind  those  few  minutes?  Should  I? 

Yes  and  no.  Every  retelling  is  inevitably  a  distortion,  but  that  does  nol 
mean  it  is  without  value.  We  can't  help  but  tell  the  truth.  Although  w« 
will  never  know  what  Dostoevsky  experienced  that  December  morning  in 
Semenovsky  Square,  we  can,  from  his  retelling,  with  its  particular  finger-, 
print  of  stresses  and  omissions,  learn  a  great  deal  about  him.  Although  we( 
will  never  know  what  Jaroslav  Seifert  really  thought  or  felt  standing 
against  that  wall  (although  he  himself  may  no  longer  know — indeed,  may 
never  have  known),  we  can  see,  with  perfect  clarity,  what  he  wants  us  tc 
believe  he  thought  or  felt.  Nothing  reveals  lis  as  clearly  as  our  attempt  tc 
shape  the  past.  Retrospection  i^,  b\  definition,  reflexive. 

What  our  inadvertent  self-portrait  reveals,  if  we  study  it  closely  enoughj 
is  that  our  consciousness,  rather  than  being  shaped  by  a  particular  eventJ 
predated  it.  That  we  were,  in  a  sense,  anticipating  it.  That,  to  recall  Kaf- 
ka's haunting  insight,  "the  arrows  fit  exactly  in  the  wounds"  for  which 
they  were  intended.  Dostoevsky  experienced  what  he  did  in  Semenovsky 
Square  because  he  was  Dostoevsky.  Because  he  already  carried  inside  him,! 
like  a  patient  wound,  the  "cursed  questions"  he  would  seek  to  answer  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Seifert,  the  poet  of  the  quotidian  and  the  small,  thought! 
about  the  things  he  did  because  he  was  Jaroslav  Seifert,  the  man  who, 
thirty-five  years  later,  would  write  a  book  called  All  the  Beauties  of  the 
Earth.  Because,  like  Tolstoy  at  Yasnaya  Polyana,  he  gathered  the  things  of 
this  life,  and  let  them  fall  at  his  feet.  The  experience,  in  other  words,  was 
already  prepared  for  him  by  the  time  he  got  there.  As  it  is,  to  some  extent,! 
for  all  ot  us. 

As  for  me,  I  had  been  driving  that  canyon  road  all  my  life.  In  all  my 
work,  in  all  my  deepest  imaginings,  tragedy  had  always  been  invited, 
played  with,  then  sent  on  its  way.  How  appropriate,  then,  how  pre- 
dictable, that  it  would  do  the  same  tor  me. 

There's  the  event,  waiting  for  us.  And  we  fit  it  as  perfectly  as  the  arrow 
fits  its  wound.  ■ 
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Notes  on  the  Washington  Consensus 
By  William  Finnegan 
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_n  early  March,  President  Bush,  on  the  verge 
of  declaring  war  on  Iraq,  was  asked  at  a  press  con- 
ference why  he  thought  "so  many  people  around 
the  world  take  a  different  view  of  the  threat  that 
Saddam  Hussein  poses  than  you 
and  your  allies."  Mr.  Bush  replied, 
"I've  seen  all  kinds  of  protests 
since  I've  been  the  president.  I 
remember  the  protests  against 
trade.  There  was  a  lot  of  people 
who  didn't  feel  like  free  trade  was 
good  for  the  world.  I  completely 
disagree.  I  think  free  trade  is  good 
for  both  wealthy  and  impover- 
ished nations.  That  didn't  change 
my  opinion  about  trade." 

Mr.  Bush's  "opinion  about 
trade"  tends  to  pop  up  in  unlike- 
ly places.  Shortly  after  September 
11,  2001,  he  declared,  "The  ter- 
rorists attacked  the  World  Trade 
Center,  and  we  will  defeat  them 
by  expanding  and  encouraging  world  trade."  This 
was  an  odd  conflation,  and  the  New  York  Times, 
reporting  his  words,  felt  obliged  to  flag  the  pres- 
ident's confusion  with  a  delicate  addendum — 
"seeming  to  imply  that  trade  was  among  the  con- 
cerns of  terrorists  who  brought  down  the  towers." 
The  United  States  trade  representative,  Robert 
B.  Zoellick,  was  less  delicate  when  he  suggested 
in  a  speech  around  the  same  time  that  opponents 
of  corporate-led  globalization  might  have  "intel- 
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lectual  connections  with"  the  terrorists.  The  Sep- 
tember 1 1  attacks  were  perpetrated,  of  course, 
by  a  genocidal  death  cult,  not  by  unusually  de- 
termined proponents  of  economic  democracy. 

But  what  the  Bush  Adminis- 
m      -  tration  is  signaling  in  these  mud- 

dled formulations  (and  in  many 
less  muddled  statements — and, 
for  that  matter,  in  many  major 
policy  initiatives)  is  its  transcen- 
dent commitment  to  a  set  of  fixed 
ideas  about  international  trade,  fi- 
nance, politics,  and  economic  de- 
velopment. These  ideas  form  a 
dogma — George  Soros  calls  it 
"market  fundamentalism" — that, 
as  dogmas  do,  purports  to  explain 
everything,  to  fold  every  event 
into  itself. 

Sometimes  known  as  the 
Washington  Consensus,*  other 
times  simply  as  "free  trade,"  this 
gospel  has  been  the  main  American  ideological 


'  The  term  was  coined  in  1989  by  John  Williamson,  of  the 
Institute  for  International  Economics,  to  describe  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  at  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  the 
World  Bank,  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  on  pol- 
icy reforms  that  would  aid  development  in  Latin  America. 
Williamson  later  expressed  dismay  at  the  "populist  defini- 
tion,"as  he  called  it ,  of  the  term  that  had  taken  hold  in  pub- 
lic debate,  where  the  Washington  Consensus  became  syn- 
onymous with  market  fundamentalism,  globally  applied. 


William  Finnegan  is  the  author  o/Cold  New  World.  This  article  elaborates  on  ideas  in  an  essay  that  will  appear  in  The 
Fiyht  Is  for  Democracy,  a  collection  of  original  essays  by  nine  writers  to  be  published  by  HarperCollins  in  September. 
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export  since  anti-(  .'ommunism  (to  which  it  is  re- 
lated)  losl  strategi(  relevance.  It  is  proimil^;itc<.l  di- 
rectly through  U.S.  foreign  polity  and  indirectly 
through  iiuilnl.iter.il  institutions  such  as  the  World 
Bank,  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and  the 
World  Trade  Organization.  Its  core  tenets  are 
deregulation,  privatization,  "openness"  (to  for- 
eign investment,  to  imports),  unrestricted  move- 
ment ol  capital,  and.  lower  taxes.  Presented  with 
special  force  to  developing  countries  as  a  formu- 
la tor  economic  management,  it  is  also,  in  itstull- 
ncss,  a  thei  >ry  ol  how  the  world  should  he  run,  un- 
der American  superv  ision.  Attacking  America  is, 
therefore,  attacking  the  theory,  and  attacking  the 
theory  is  attacking  America. 

The  possibility  that  the  Marines  and  high- 
altitude  bombers  might  need  to  be  involved  in 
spreading  the  good  news  about  tree  trade  does 
not,  in  context,  seem  far-fetched.  Consider  "The 
National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States," 
issued  by  the  White  I  louse  in  September  2002. 
Presidents  are  required  to  submit  a  security 
strategy  periodically  to  Congress,  but  the  Bush 
edition  received  an  unusual  amount  of  attention 
because  of  its  unprecedented  assertion  of  an  Amer- 
ican righl  to  strike  U.S.  enemies  preemptively,  as 
well  as  its  vow  to  maintain  American  military 
supremai  y  over  all  rivals  indefinitely.  Just  as  no- 
table, however,  in  another  way,  was  the  repeat- 
ed, incongruous  insertion  of  fundamentalist  free- 
trade  precepts.  The  Strategy  claims  to  have 
discovered  "a  single  sustainable  model  for  na- 
tional success" — the  Washington  Consensus. 

There  is,  in  its  au- 
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thors'  view,  simply 
no  other  way.  Histo- 
ry has  v  alidated  this 
messianic  vision,  and 
the  American  role  in 
leading  the  world  to 
its  realization  on  ihis 
earth.  "We  will  ac- 
tively work  ti>  bring 
the  hope  ol  democracy,  development,  free  mar- 
kets, and  free  trade  to  every  corner  of  the  world," 
the  Strategy  avows.  It  even  provides  a  list  of  pol- 
k  y  part  iculars,  such  as  "lower  marginal  (ax  rates" 
and  "pro  growth  legal  and  regulatory  policies" 
(read:  weaker  environmental  and  labor  laws), 
thai  it  believes  every  country  should  adopt. 

National-security  strategy  outlines  are  written 
by  committee,  are  full  of  boilerplate,  and  can- 
not he  expected  to  withstand  close  literary  in- 
spection. Still,  the  Bush  strategy's  attempt  to  ar- 
ticulate a  worldview  is  worth  quoting  in  full: 
"The  concept  of  'free  trade'  arose  as  a  moral  prin- 
ciple even  before  it  became  a  pillar  of  econom- 
ics. If  you  can  make  something  that  others  val- 
ue, you  should  be  able  to  sell  it  to  them.  If  others 
make  something  that  you  value,  you  should  be 


able  to  buy  it.  This  is  real  freedom,  the  freedo 
tor  a  person — or  a  nation — to  make  a  livitlf 
This  formulation  makes  vulgar  Marxism  lot  <. 
subtle  and  humane.  The  only  "real  freedom" 
commercial  freedom.  Free  speech,  a  free  pre 
religious  freedom,  political  freedom — all  the 
are  secondary  at  best.  There  is  a  lockstep  log 
here,  an  airbrushed  history,  that  suggest  a  close 
intellectual  system — the  capitalist  equivaler 
perhaps,  of  Maoism  or  Wahhabism. 

But  beyond  the  triumphalist  theory — and  ca 
italism  obviously  has  much  to  be  triumph 
about — there  is  the  practice.  The  Washingtc 
Consensus  has  been  around  long  enough  no 
that  results  are  in  from  many  countries,  includiif 
from  some  of  the  most  diligent  followers  of  its  pc 
icy  prescriptions.  These  results  are  less  than  e 
couraging.  Argentina,  for  instance,  did  ever 
thing  it  was  told  to  do  by  Washington  throughoi 
the  1990s — privatization,  deregulation,  trade  lil 
eralization,  tax  reform — and  found  itself  a  muc 
touted  example  of  the  virtues  of  ncoliberalisrr 
until  shortly  before  its  collapse  in  2001.  Tod 
Argentina  is  suffering  through  the  worst  e 
in  imi<  crisis  m  its  history.  Yet  even  major  failur 
;<  mi  not  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  true  believe 
in  the  Bush  Administration,  who  include  t 
president.  Like  other  fundamentalisms,  mark 
fundamentalism  seems  impervious  to  argument  (] 
inconvenient  facts.  Inside  the  muscular  church  u 
laissez-faire,  broad-brush  ideas — all  of  them  e 
I  unable  in  the  abstrac  t — get  rolled  togethd 
into  a  mesmerizing,  internally  coherent  mantra 

But  vulgarity  and  obtuseness  should  not  be  mi 
taken  for  sincerity.  Not  only  is  the  case  for  Prea 
ident  Bush's  "opinion"  that  "tree  trade  is  good  f< 
both  wealthy  and  impoverished  nations"  empii 
it  ally  fee  ble;  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  ricl 
countries,  starting  with  the  United  States,  hav 
no  intention  of  playing  by  the  trade  rules  an 
strictures  they  foist  on  poorer,  weaker  countries  a 
"a  single  sustainable  model."  We  practice  fre 
trade  selectively,  which  is  to  say  not  at  all,  ancl 
when  it  suits  our  commercial  purposes,  we  ac 
lively  prevent  poor  countries  from  exploiting  thei; 
few  advantages  on  the  world  market.  While  Presj 
ident  Bush  extols  a  simple,  sweeping,  unexcep 
tionable  creed  at  every  opportunity,  however  inj 
appropriate,  his  administration,  guided  by  figure 
such  as  Trade  Representative  Zoellick,  pursues 
tar  more  complex  and  sophisticated  agenda.  Their 
is  not  an  ideology  of  freedom  or  democracy.  It  ij 
a  system  of  control.  It  is  an  economic 

I of  empire, 
was  in  Bolivia  not  long  ago,  and  I  noticec 
how  every  conversation  there  seemed  to  turn,  in 
exorably,  toward  the  topics  of  development  anc 
exploitation.  Angel  Villagomez,  a  retired  state 
mad  inspector,  told  me,  "It's  very  sad.  Here  irj 
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Blivia  we  are  sitting  on  a  chair  of  gold — oil, 
I;,  minerals — and  yet  all  the  wealth  goes  to 
Ireigners."  Villagomez  was  sitting  outside  his 
Muse,  a  simple  adobe  structure,  on  a  chair  of 
ijistic.  A  vigorous,  engaging  man,  he  lives  in  a 
it  sty  barrio  marginal  near  the  Andean  city  of 
pchabamba. 

He  was  right  about  Bolivia.  Although  rich  in 
itural  resources,  it  is  the  poorest  country  in 
>uth  America.  Landlocked  and  thinly  populat- 
,  it  offers  a  less  operatic  example,  perhaps,  of  a 
>untry  struggling  with  neoliberalism  than  its 
iighbor,  Argentina,  but,  in  its  deep-running 
iderdevelopment  and  obscurity,  a  more  typi- 
il  one. 

In  the  early  1980s,  Bolivia  emerged  from  many 
;ars  of  military  rule  in  an  economically  impos- 
}le  position.  It  had  been  looted  by  the  generals, 
s  foreign  debt  was  overwhelming.  In  1985,  in- 
ation  reached  a  surreal  annual  rate  of  24,000 
ercent.  The  country  had  no  choice  but  to  con- 
nt  to  radical  treatment.  Advised  by  Jeffrey  Sachs, 
ie  young  American  economist  who  later  became 
nown  for  designing  "shock  therapy"  plans  for 
ountries  emerging  from  Communism,  the  re- 
ormers  in  Bolivia  were  led  by  the  minister  of 
ilanning  (later  president),  Gonzalo  Sanchez  de 
.ozada.  To  halt  the  inflationary  death  swoop, 
hey  drastically  devalued  the  currency,  abolished 
he  minimum  wage,  and  cut  state  spending  to  the 
Done.  These  measures  plunged  the  economy  into 
severe  recession.  Wages  fell  and  unemployment 
skyrocketed.  Tin  miners,  teachers,  nurses,  and 
actory  workers  were  especially  hard  hit.  The 
shock  treatment  worked,  though,  in  the  sense 
that  prices  eventually  stabilized  and  the  Bolivian 
government's  good  relations  with  its  foreign  cred- 
itors— and,  most  importantly,  with  their  de  fac- 
to enforcement  arm,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund — were  restored. 

There  were  conditions,  of  course.  The  I.M.F. 
and  the  World  Bank  (the  Bank's  development 
loans  helped  keep  the  country  afloat)  took  effec- 
tive control  of  large  areas  of  public  policy.  Like 
many  poor  countries,  Bolivia  was  subjected  to 
what  is  blandly  known  as  structural  adjustment — 
a  set  of  standardized,  far-reaching  austerity  and 
"openness"  measures  that  typically  include  the 
removal  of  restrictions  on  foreign  investment,  the 
abolition  of  public  subsidies  and  labor  rights,  re- 
duced state  spending,  deregulation,  lower  tariffs, 
tighter  credit,  the  encouragement  of  export- 
oriented  industries,  lower  marginal  tax  rates,  cur- 
rency devaluation,  and  the  sale  of  major  public  en- 
terprises. In  Bolivia's  case,  the  latter  included  the 
national  railways,  the  national  airlines,  the  tele- 
phone system,  the  country's  vast  tin  mines,  and  a 
long  list  of  municipal  utilities.  Many  indebted 
countries  have  had  to  be  force-fed  structural  ad- 
justment, but  Bolivia  turned  out  to  be  a  model  stu- 


dent. The  country's  small,  white,  wealthy  politi- 
cal class  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  quiet  under- 
standing with  the  international  bankers.  The 
power  of  the  workers  and  peasants,  once  orga- 
nized and  formidable,  was  clearly  broken;  all  of  the 
major  parties  were  now  business  aligned.  And  so 
the  parties  began  to  trade  the  presidency  around 
every  election  cycle,  and  their  leaders  found  that 


they  could  collaborate  profitably  with  the  inter- 
national corporations  that  came  in  to  run  the 
phone  company  or  pump  the  oil  and  gas. 

Angel  Villagomez  said,  "The  politicians  here 
all  campaign  with  their  left  hands  up."  He  raised 
his  left  hand.  "But  once  they  get  in  office,  they  all 
turn  out  to  have  hearts  that  beat  on  the  right!" 
He  struck  the  right  side  of  his  chest  sharply. 

A  newspaper  editor  in  Cochabamba  put  it  dif- 
ferently. "The  World  Bank  is  the  government  of 
Bolivia,"  he  said. 

Since  both  the  World  Bank  and  the  I.M.F. 
are  based  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Bolivia's 
primary  overseer  in  the  developed  world  has  long 
been  the  United  States,  it's  not  surprising  that 
some  Bolivians  detected  that  old-time  Yankee 
imperialism  in  this  new  globalization  regime.  It 
wasn't,  to  be  sure,  gunboat  diplomacy  (except 
when  it  came  to  the  war  on  drugs,  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent sore  subject  in  Bolivia),  and  it  wasn't  a 
purely  North  American  operation.  The  cheap 
foreign  products  that  flooded  the  country  after 
1985  came  from  all  directions,  as  did  the  for- 
eign investors. 

But  the  hundreds  of  local  factories  that  went 
bankrupt,  unable  to  compete,  were,  for  the  most 
part,  Bolivian.  And,  contemplating  what  the 
anthropologist  Lesley  Gill  calls  the  "imposed 
disorder"  of  post-shock  Bolivia — the  havoc  and 
deep  social  pain  caused  by  structural  adjust- 
ment— contemplating,  especially,  the  mysterious 
power  of  these  faceless  institutions,  the  World 
Bank  and  the  I.M.F. — both  ostensibly  public 
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agencies  dedicated  to  the  reduction  of  Third 
World  poverty — many  Bolivians  must  have  asked 
one  another,  echoing  those  suave  gringo  out- 
laws Butch  Cassidy  and  the  Sundance  Kid  (who 
died,  it  may  he  remembered,  after  robbing  a 
mining  company  in  Bolivia),  "Who 
^-■^      are  those  guys?" 


T 


hese  pillars  of  the  postwar  international 
financial  order  were  conceived  during  the  lat- 
ter part  ot  World  War  II  at  a  conference  of 
American,  British,  and  European  economists 
and  civil  servants  held  in  Bretton  Woods,  New 
Hampshire,  and  dominated  intellectually  by 
John  Maynard  Keynes.  The  World  Bank  was 
originally  intended  to  help  finance  the  recon- 
struction of  postwar  Europe — a  project  that 
neither  private  capital  nor  shattered  states 
could  be  expected  to  undertake.  After  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  made  that  purpose  redundant,  the 
Bank,  looking  for  a  raison  d'etre,  began  to  con- 
centrate on  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America, 
where  it  loaned  money  to  poor  governments, 
usually  for  specific  projects.  Today,  the  Bank 
has  9,700  employees,  184  member  states,  and 
lends  nearly  $20  billion  a  year.  The  founding 
purpose  of  the  I.M.F.  was  to  make  short-term 
loans  to  stabilize  currencies  and  the  balance  of 


A  GUATEMALAN  CHILD 
PARTICIPATES  IN  THE 
GLOBAL  LABOR  MARKET 


payments,  promote  international  economic  co- 
operation, and  prevent  another  Depression.  It, 
too,  has  changed  with  the  times.  Now  it  makes 
long-term  loans  as  well,  functions  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  developing  world,  and,  by  inter- 
preting its  mandate  to  maintain  international 
financial  stability  as  broadly  as  possible,  seeks 
to  actively  manage  the  economies  of  many 
poor  countries.  Because  almost  all  significant 
aid  and  loans  to  poor  countries  hinge  on  the 
I.M.F.'s  assessment  of  a  nation's  financial 
soundness,  the  Fund  has  the  leverage  to  dictate 


public  policy  in  large  areas  of  the  globe.  Powei 
within  the  institutions  was  originally  appor-  : 
tioned  among  governments  according  to  theil  ' 
relative  financial  strength  and  contributions! 
which  meant  that  the  United  States  had  the 
leading  role  from  the  start.  Although  the  mafl  * 
aging  director  of  the  I.M.F.  is  traditionally  a  ■ 
European,  the  U.S.  is  the  only  country  with  an  " 
effective  veto  over  I.M.F.  actions.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  World  Bank  has  always  been  an 
American.  The  Bank  and  the  I.M.F  work  to- 
gether closely.  They  are  the  two  most  powerfu 
financial  institutions  in  the  world. 

During  the  Cold  War,  loans  were  often  naked- 
ly political.  Anti-Communist  dictators — it  1! 
Uruguay,  Ethiopia,  the  Philippines — were  re-  f 
warded.  Dictatorships  in  general  were  viewed  as 
more  reliable  than  democracies,  and  useful  Com' 
munists,  such  as  Ceaus,escu,  in  Romania,  also  be 
came  big  clients.  Even  apartheid  South  Africa  got 
loans  from  the  World  Bank.  Robert  McNamara 
having  presided  over  the  Vietnam  War,  became 
president  of  the  Bank  in  1968.  He  aggressively  ex 
panded  its  operations,  pushing  poor  countries  t 
accept  loans  to  build  factories,  highways,  hugi 
power  projects,  vast  agro- industrial  schemes.  This| 
development  model  had  fundamental  problems 
By  1981,  when  McNamara  retired,  abandons 
megaprojects  littered  the  Third  World,  togethe 
with  uprooted  populations,  ravaged  forests  am 
watersheds,  countries  no  longer  able  to  feed  them 
selves,  and  an  ocean  of  impossible  debt. 

Both  the  Bank  and  the  I.M.F.  passed  through 
an  ideological  looking  glass  in  the  1980s.  Theyj 
had  been  established  and  run  on  Keynesian  prin-  » 
ciples — on  assumptions  that  markets  need  state 
guidance,  whether  to  stabilize  currencies  and 
prevent  panics  (I.M.F.)  or  to  build  intrastruc-l 
ture  necessary  for  economic  development  (the  | 
Bank).  But  with  the  ascendance  of  Reaganite  (ft 
(and  Thatcherite)  free-market  economics  in  the 
West — among  their  rich-country  masters,  that) 
is — both  institutions  changed  their  operating) 
philosophies.    They  began  pushing  policies 
laissez-faire — what  became  known  as  the  Wash 
ington  Consensus. 

Unfortunately,  they  have  had  even  less  sue 
cess  with  the  new  philosophy.  Financial  panics! 
and  crises  continue  to  roil  the  I.M.F.'s  clients,1 
from  East  Asia  to  Argentina.  The  idea  that 
open  markets  and  increased  trade  lead  invari 
ably  to  economic  growth  may  he  sound  in 


The  Fund  is  generally  seen  as  more  ideological  than  the 
Bank.  Certainly  that  is  the  view  of  Joseph  Stiditz,  Nobel 
Prize  winner  and  former  chief  economist  of  the  World 
Bank,  whose  Globalization  and  Its  Discontents  com- 
prehensively trashes  the  Fund  for  its  rigidity.  "Decisions  were 
made,"  Stiglit?  writes,  "on  the  basis  of  what  seemed  a  cu-l 
rious  blend  of  ideology  and  bad  economics,  dogma  thatl 
sometimes  seemed  to  be  thinly  veiling  special  interests." 
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ory,  but  it  has  repeatedly  failed  the  reality 
l.  A  recent  study  found  that  I.M.F.  pro- 
ms have  had,  overall,  a  negative  effect  on 
momic  growth  in  participating  countries, 
d  the  World  Bank's  declared  mission  of  re- 
zing  poverty  has  been  a  bust  so  tar.  More 
m  a  billion  people  are  now  living  on  less 
jin  one  dollar  a  day — the  figure  in  1972  was 
0  million — while  nearly  half  the  world's 
oulation  is  living  on  less  than  two  dollars  a 
/.  When  Catherine  Caufield  began  the  re- 
rting  for  her  book  on  the  World  Bank,  Mas- 
s  of  Illusion,  she  asked  the  Bank  to  direct  her 
.vard  some  of  its  most  successful  projects, 
re  Bank's  press  officers  made  repeated 
Dmises  but  produced  no  list.  Finally,  as  Cau- 
Id  was  leaving  for  India,  which  happened  to 
the  Bank's  largest  client,  they  came  up  with 
e  name  of  one  project,  the  South  Bassein 
ffshore  Gas  Development  Project.  Caufield 
uld  find  no  one  in  India  who  had  heard  of  it. 
iter,  she  discovered  that  the  project  was  a  gas 
Id  in  the  Arabian  Sea  and  was  known  in  In- 
a  by  a  different  name.  The  Bank  had  loaned 
772  million  to  the  project  and,  because  no 
llagers  had  needed  to  be  resettled  from  the 
jen  sea,  had  managed  to  avoid  controversy — 
lis  was  apparently  the  successful  part.  The 
oject  had  taken  twice  as  long  as  expected  to 
omplete,  and,  according  to  Bank  records, 
lore  than  a  third  of  the  loan  had  ultimately 
een  written  off  "due  to  misprocurement." 

Every  generation  of  Bank  officials  has  vowed 
3  improve  this  record,  to  start  funding  projects 
nat  benefit  not  only  big  business  and  local  elites 
ut  also  the  poor.  And  the  Bank's  efforts  to  pro- 
mote access  to  health  care  and  education — proj- 
cts  undertaken  with  non-governmental  organi- 
ations  (NGOs)  and  other  "civil  society" 
roups — have  increased.  But  many  Bank  con- 
racts  are  worth  millions,  and  multinational  cor- 
)orations  remain  their  major  beneficiaries.  Tes- 
ifying  before  Congress  in  1995,  Lawrence 
Summers,  then  of  the  Treasury  Department  (now 
^resident  of  Harvard),  disclosed  that  American 
:orporations  received  $1.35  in  procurement  con- 
tracts for  each  dollar  the  American  government 
:ontributed  to  the  World  Bank  and  other  multi- 
lateral development  banks.  This  was  an  unusually 
candid  admission  by  a  leading  Bank  supporter 
that  one  of  its  main  activities  is,  in  fact,  corpo- 
rate welfare.  Those  donated  American  dollars 
come,  after  all,  from  ordinary  American  taxpay- 
ers— few  of  whom  know  anything  about  what 
the  World  Bank  does. 

The  Bank  does  many  things,  of  course,  and 
employs  many  people  who  are  undoubtedly  de- 
voted to  the  idea  of  reducing  poverty.  (So  does  the 
I.M.F.)  It  provides  technical  assistance  to  poor 
countries,  some  of  it  clearly  useful,  and  even  tol- 


erates a  degree  of  internal  debate.*  But  both  the 
Bank  and  the  I.M.F.  are  locked  in  unhealthy  re- 
lationships with  their  client  governments.  Gov- 
ernments recognize,  obviously,  that  their  pover- 
ty is  a  precondition  for  the  flow  of  aid,  and,  for 
the  less  scrupulous 


The  world  bank's  self- 
description  AS  A  "PRO-POOR" 
DEVELOPMENT  AGENCY  IS  AT 
BEST  SELF-DELUDING 


among  them,  this 
can  turn  the  poor 
themselves  into  a 
valuable  commodi- 
ty, their  pitifulness  a 
resource  not  to  be 
squandered  through 
amelioration.  On  the 
donors'  side,  lending 

is  essential  to  the  continued  health  of  aid  bu- 
reaucracies and  the  advancement  of  careers — not 
the  best  environment  in  which  to  make  wise  de- 
cisions. Then  there  is  the  merry-go-round  of  fis- 
cal crises  and  bailouts,  aboard  which  the  Bank 
and  the  I.M.F.  and  rich-country  bilateral  lenders 
regularly  make  new  loans  to  deeply  indebted  coun- 
tries in  order  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of  non- 
performing  loans.  Because  it  helps  condemn  the 
world's  poor  to  a  fate  of  permanent  debt,  the 
Bank's  self-description  as  a  "pro-poor"  develop- 
ment agency  is  at  best  self -deluding.  (Bolivia,  like 
many  other  countries,  spends  more  on  debt  ser- 
vicing than  it  spends  on  health  care.)  The  Bank's 
core  constituencies  remain  the  corporations 
and  the  poor-country  bureaucrats  and 
politicians  whom  it  enriches. 


A 


_fter  seventeen  years  of  structural  adjust- 
ment, Bolivia  remains  the  poorest  country  in 
South  America.  The  predicted  foreign  invest- 
ment has  arrived,  largely  in  the  form  of  multina- 
tional corporations  taking  control  of  privatized  en- 
tities. But  prosperity  has  not  followed.  Inflation 
is  under  control,  and  there  has  been  modest  eco- 
nomic growth,  but  its  benefits  have  been  con- 
centrated among  the  wealthy,  exacerbating  a 
centuries-old  problem  of  extreme  inequality. 

With  the  labor  unions  smashed,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  have  been  thrown  into  what 
economists  call  "the  informal  sector,"  which  in 
Bolivia  means  sweatshops  producing  knockoffs  ol 
brand-name  clothing,  street  peddling  in  the  towns 
and  cities,  and  coca  farming.  Peasant  farmers, 
too,  have  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  make 


William  Easterly,  a  senior  Bank  economist,  tested  the 
limits  of  that  tolerance  in  2001  when  he  published  The 
Elusive  Quest  for  Growth,  a  booh  that  chronicled  the 
failed  development  panaceas  the  Bank  has  promoted  over 
the  years.  In  a  prologue,  Easterly  applauded  the  fact  that 
his  employer  "encourages  gadflies  like  me  to  exercise  intel- 
lectual freedom."  In  the  preface  to  a  paperback  edition, 
published  in  2002,  however.  Easterly  was  obliged  to  re- 
vise (Ins  assessment.  In  truth,  the  Bank,  he  had  learned, 
"encourages  gadflies  like  me  to  find  another  job. " 
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ends  meet,  as  prices  tor  their  cash  crops  have 
fallen  under  the  pressure  of  foreign  competition. 
The  outlook  is  bleak,  as  even  Jeffrey  Sachs,  who 
continues  to  advise  the  Bolivian  government, 
concedes.  "Belt-tightening  is  not  a  development 
strategy,"  he  recently  told  the  New  York  Times, 
criticizing  l.M.F.  policy.  Sachs  is  no  fundamen- 
talist. He  is  not,  that  is,  a  fantasist.  Regarding 
Bolivia:  "I  always  told  the  Bolivians,  from  the 
very  beginning,  that  what  you  have  here  is  a  mis- 
erable, poor  economy  with  hyperinflation;  if  you 
are  brave,  if  you  are  gutsy,  if  you  do  everything 
right,  you  will  end  up  with  a  miserable,  poor 
economy  with  stable  prices." 

It  is  also  possible  to  march  backward,  though. 
Some  privatizations  succeed  in  improving  ser- 
vice. But  those  that  go  badly  can  be  catastroph- 
ic. Bolivia's  national  railways  were  awarded,  in  a 
forty-year  concession,  to  a  consortium  led  by  a 
Chilean  multinational  called  Cruz  Blanca.  The 
terms  of  purchase  allowed  Cruz  Blanca  to  dis- 
continue service  on  lines  it  found  unprofitable.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  soon  closed  a  number  of  freight  and 
passenger  lines,  including  the  line  connecting 
Cochabamba,  Bolivia's  third-largest  city,  to  La 
Paz,  the  capital.  (It  was  the  only  rail  line  con- 
necting Cochabamba  to  anywhere.)  Given  Bo- 
livia's rugged  terrain,  and  its  awful  roads,  this  was 
a  serious  blow  to  the  national  infrastructure.  The 
closure,  moreover,  seemed  to  be  indefinite.  The 
Cochabamba  train  station  was  turned,  willy- 
nilly,  into  a  vast  marketplace,  shanties  were  built 
over  the  track  bed,  and  photos  began  to  appear  in 
local  papers  showing  collapsed  stretches  of  track 
in  the  mountains.  Bolivia's  railroads  were  built  a 

century  ago,  when 
superexploited  labor 
made  such  monu- 
mental construction 
possible.  Such  rail- 
roads will  not  be 
built  again.  Cruz 
Blanca  may  abandon 
as  many  lines  as  it 
chooses,  and  non- 
maintenance  for  even  a  few  Andean  winters  will 
render  them  irrecoverable.  The  latest  Sanchez  de 
Lozada  government,  elected  in  mid-2007,  seemed 
to  realize  that  a  historic  fiasco  was  in  progress. 
Within  weeks  of  taking  power,  the  government 
announced  that  it  planned  to  reopen  the  main  line 
from  La  Paz  to  Cochabamba.  The  announcement 
contained  no  details,  however,  and  it  did  not 
mention  Cruz  Blanca,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  believe  a  word  of  it. 


OOME  PRIVATIZATIONS  SUCCEED 
IN  IMPROVING  SERVICE.  BUT 
THOSE  THAT  GO  BADLY  CAN 
BE  CATASTROPHIC 


ihe 


.he  handful  of  countries  that  have  managed 
to  escape  mass  poverty  since  the  1950s  are  con- 
centrated in  East  Asia — South  Korea,  Taiwan, 
Singapore,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Thailand  and 


Malaysia.  South  Korea  and  Taiwan  follow* 
strongly  dirigiste  industrial  policies.  High  prote 
tive  tariffs  were  raised,  for  instance,  around  eel 
tain  fledgling  industries.  (This  is  sometimes  know 
as  the  "infant  industry"  strategy.)  Some  of  the: 
industries  were  selected  for  their  export  potentia 
and  when  they  were  ready  to  compete  intern! 
tionally  they  quickly  found  markets.  The  loc: 
standard  of  living  began  to  rise.  This  develop 
ment  strategy  is  similar  to  what  all  the  Wester 
powers  once  did  to  encourage  their  own  industriel 
but  it  is  anathema  under  the  free-trade  dogma  < 
the  Washington  Consensus,  and  it  could  not  b 
implemented  by  any  underdeveloped,  indebta 
country  today.  It  relies  heavily  on  tariffs  and  statT 
planning,  and  is  thus  noxious  not  only  to  tbj 
l.M.F.  and  the  World  Bank  but,  equally  as  irr 
portant,  to  the  World  Trade  Organization,  whic 
is  the  third  Bretton  Woods  institution.  Th 
W.T.O.  is  dedicated,  even  more  unequivocal! 
than  the  others,  to  eliminating  "barriers  to  trade 

South  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Singapore  also  mar 
aged,  each  in  its  own  way,  to  turn  some  of  the  eal 
ly  waves  of  the  current  flood  of  corporate  glol 
alization  to  their  advantage.  When  manufacturin 
started  fleeing  the  high-wage  nations  of  the  W< 
opening  assembly  plants  in  Latin  America  a 
Asia,  the  countries  that  came  to  be  known 
the  Asian  Tigers  successfully  imposed  loca^ 
content  laws  (requiring  that  investors  buy  loca 
ly  produced  components  when  possible)  and  cor 
sistently  cut  better  deals  for  the  transfer  of  teel 
nical  skills  to  their  own  workers  than,  say,  Mexic 
did.  Thus,  when  the  multinationals  moved  01 
to  Indonesia  and  Vietnam  in  search  of  cheaper  la 
bor,  Taiwan  and  South  Korea  were  ready  to 
the  sweatshops  go  and  to  assume  a  higher  positioi 
in  the  global  production  chain. 

None  of  this  wise  planning  meant  that  th 
Tigers  were  immune  to  pressures  from  the  mul 
tilateral  financial  institutions.  The  I.M.F.,  in  par 
ticular,  was  determined  that  the  newly  prosper 
ous  East  Asian  countries  liberalize  their  capit 
markets,  and  its  success  in  prying  open  thosi! 
markets  contributed  to  the  devastating  regionas 
economic  crisis  of  1997-98.  In  the  crisis,  onli 
Malaysia  seriously  defied  the  stern — and,  in  ret! 
rospect,  disastrous — advice  of  the  U.S.  Treasurj 
Department  not  to  impose  capital  controls! 
(These  are  laws  that  impede  international  in! 
vestors  and  speculators — what  Thomas  L.  Fried 
man,  the  great  sloganeer  of  globalization,  calls  "the 
Electronic  Herd" — as  they  move  money  in  o] 
out  of  a  country.)  By  no  coincidence,  Malaysia 
emerged  from  the  wreckage  more  quickly  and 
less  scathed  than  any  of  its  neighbors.  (Chile 
which  has  made  more  progress  against  poverty  un 
der  neoliberalism  than  any  other  Latin  Americar 
country,  also  uses  capital  controls.) 

China  and  India,  although  poor,  have  the  pop 
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i  itional  heft  to  ignore  many  applications  of 
1  estem  pressure,  which  has  helped  each  of  them 
:  ille  the  globalization  wave  at  least  in  the  right  gen- 
<  Si al  direction.  China  offers  foreign  corporations 
.  :(me  of  the  world's  cheapest  labor,  particularly  in 
■pat  are  called  export-processing  zones,  or  free- 
:  ajade  zones.  EPZs  are  tax-free  manufacturing  zones, 
;«|aere  local  labor  and  environmental  laws  (if  any) 
:|  e  often  relaxed  or  suspended  in  order  to  attract 
aireign  capital.  Today,  tens  of  millions  of  people 
M  more  than  seventy  countries  work  in  EPZs. 
'e|  hey  are  where  the  American  (and  Canadian, 
id  Western  European)  manufacturing  jobs  go 
hen  they  go  south.  Or,  rather,  parts  of  the  jobs 
3  there,  temporarily,  because  multinational  firms 
ave  found  that  it  is  often  most  profitable  to  dis- 
ibute  the  different  aspects  of  production  and  as- 
fhbly  to  different  contractors  and  subcontractors, 
ften  in  different  countries,  with  the  lowest-skilled, 
lost  tedious,  unhealthy,  labor-intensive  work 
ypically  going  to  the  least  developed  country, 
/lobility  is  essential  to  this  arrangement — the 
nility  to  quickly  transfer  operations  from  coun- 
ry  to  country  in  search  of  the  cheapest  produc- 
ion  costs  and  least  hassle  from  local  authorities. 
Thus  the  facilities  in  EPZs,  the  vast  prefab  sheds 
.nd  plants,  are  rarely  owned  by  the  contractors 
'vho  use  them,  let  alone  by  the  multinationals 
who  place  the  orders.  They  are  leased, 
al    EPZs  are  not  a  viable  development  model, 
m  Wages  are  low,  and  workers  are  typically  drawn  not 
W  from  local  communities  but  from  distant  villages 
to  and  rural  areas.  With  the  constant  threat  that 
i  companies  will  pick  up  and  leave  if  they  are  taxed 
t  or  regulated,  local  governments  rarely  profit  in 
|i  any  significant  way.  Local-content  laws  and  knowl- 
n  edge  transfer  are  seldom,  if  ever,  part  of  the  pack- 
age. A  few  corrupt  officials,  along  with  managers 
drawn  from  local  elites,  profit,  certainly,  but  the 
great  influx  of  foreign  technology  and  capital  that 
EPZs  are  supposed  to  bring  rarely  materializes. 

And  this  seemingly  minor,  disappointing  fact 
undermines  a  crucial  assumption,  widespread  in 
the  West,  about  the  new  global  division  of  labor. 
The  assumption  is  that  the  developed  world  is 
turning  into  one  big  postindustrial  service  econ- 
omy while  the  rest  of  the  world  industrializes,  and 
that,  yes,  sweatshops,  child  labor,  egregious  pol- 
lution, health  and  safety  nightmares,  and  subsis- 
tence-level wages  come  with  industrialization, 
but  that  any  country  that  wants  to  develop  must 
go  through  all  that.  We  went  through  it.  So  did 
Western  Europe.  This  assumption,  although  not 
usually  stated  so  crudely,  underpins  every  serious 
argument  for  corporate-led  globalization.  The 
problem  is  that  the  industrialization  that  In- 
donesia, Honduras,  the  Philippines,  and  dozens  of 
other  countries  are  now  experiencing  is  not  the 
same  industrialization  that  we  in  the  West  expe- 
rienced. It's  true  that  people  are  moving  from 


farms  to  factories,  and  that  urbanization  is  occur- 
ring at  a  rapid  pace.  But  exploitation  and  immis- 
eration  are  not  development.  And  unregulated, 
untaxed  foreign  ownership,  with  profits  being  re- 
mitted to  faraway  investors,  will  never  build  good 
infrastructure.  It  is  simply  not  clear  how,  under  the 
current  model,  the  poor  majority  in  most  poor 
countries  will  ever  benefit  from  globalization. 


China  has  achieved  and  maintained  impres- 
sive growth,  even  in  the  present  world  recession. 
And  yet  China,  although  increasingly  integrated 
into  the  world  economy,  and  recently  admitted  to 
the  W.T.O.,  is  following  a  development  path  very 
much  its  own.  It  has  strict  capital  controls.  It  for- 
bids foreigners  from  owning  many  forms  of  stock. 
It  has  gone  slowly  with  privatization.  (Russia  al- 
ready demonstrated  how  to  do  it  fast  and  badly.) 
The  state  retains  control  of  the  banking  system. 
Still,  everybody  wants  to  do  business  with  China, 
if  only  because  of  the  size  and  docility  of  its  labor 
force  and  the  size  of  its  consumer  market,  which 
is  expanding  swiftly,  along  with  its  urban  middle 
class.  Politically,  China  remains,  of  course,  a  one- 
party  state — a  police  state,  in  fact — nominally 
Communist,  with  little  interest  in  human  rights, 
the  rule  of  law,  or  other  democratic  niceties  that 
theoretically  come  with  a  market  economy. 

India,  the  world's  largest  democracy,  has 
achieved  less  growth,  and  it  has  been  racked  by 
battles  over  some  of  the  main  insults  of  corporate 
globalization,  such  as  seed  patenting  and  the  con- 
struction of  giant,  World  Bank-backed  dams  that 
have  displaced  millions  of  villagers.  But  the  In- 
dian middle  class  (also  growing)  has  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  a  technology- led  boom,  thanks  to  a  thick 
slice  of  the  world's  software  programming  and 
back-office  work  being  outsourced  to  a  few  Indi- 
an firms.  The  government,  meanwhile,  has  con- 
tinued to  protect  many  domestic  industries — and 
to  use  capital  controls — basically  thumbing  its 
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novo  at  the  imprecations  ot  the  Bretton  Woods 
institutions  to  stop. 

Most  national  governments  today,  though, 
must  struggle  in  a  world  economy  in  w  hich  they 
are  dwarfed  hy  global  corporations.  And  those 
corporations,  while  gaining  power  steadily  in  re- 
lation to  states  (which  must  compete  to  lure  in- 
vestment), have  also  been  quietly  undergoing  a 
profound  self-transformation.  This  transforma- 
tion can  be  seen  most  easily  in  two  figures:  first, 
the  total  assets  of  the  100  largest  multinational 
corporations  increased,  between  1980  and  1995, 
by  697  percent;  second,  the  total  direct  employ- 
ment ot  those  same  coqx>rations  during  that  same 
period  decreased  by  8  percent.  This  was  more  than 
mere  downsizing.  These  figures  demonstrate, 
again,  that  a  great  many  of  the  jobs  that  left  the 
rich  world  over  the  past  twenty-five  years  did 
not,  in  fact,  rematerialiie  intact  elsewhere,  in 
the  Global  South,  where  labor  is  cheaper.  Be- 
cause the  question  turned  out  to  be,  in  many 
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cases,  again,  not  w  here  to  produce  goods  but  how 
to  produce  them,  and  the  answer  turned  out  to  be- 
not  by  owning  factories  and  having  employees  but 
hy  ordering  products  from  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors and  sub-subcontractors  in  poor  coun- 
tries. EPZs  have  been  instrumental  to  the  success 
of  this  strategy. 

Bolivia,  by  the  way,  has  EPZs.  Nobody  wants 
to  use  them,  though.  Transportation  costs  alone — 
in  a  landlocked  country  with  bad  roads  and  dis- 
appearing railroads,  tar  from  major  markets — de- 
ter potential  investors.  Then  there  is  the  country's 
tradition  ot  labor  militancy,  which  frightens  for- 
eign investment  and  is  not  a  problem  in,  say, 
Thailand  (and  certainly  not  in  China,  where  in- 
dependent labor  unions  are  illegal).  Bolivian 
trade  ministers  end  up  in  the  same  position  as 
many  trade  ministers  from  sub-Saharan  Africa. 
They  would  he  delighted  to  have  foreign  corpo- 


rations come  and  exploit  their  people.  But  th 
corporations  see  better  opportunitie: 
elsewhere 


I 


he  market  fundamentalist's  version  of  his 
tory  and  economics  is  both  more  scriptural  anc 
more  expedient  than  it  is  factual.  The  idea,  for  in- 
stance, that  greater  trade  leads  to  greater  gener- 
al prosperity,  which  is  an  unshakable  conviction 
not  only  among  true  believers  but  also  amora 
liberal  globalizes,  including  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can journalistic  establishment  and  the  Democratk  t' 
Party,  is  in  many  cases  simply  untrue.  In  Lata  lit 
America,  during  the  1960s  and  1970s — the 
decades  preceding  the  great  trade  boom  of  glob 
alization — per  capita  income  rose  73  percent 
During  the  last  two  decades,  with  trade  expand- 
ing rapidly  under  neoliberalism,  per  capita  m 
come  rose  less  than  6  percent.  The  same  disma 
pattern  appears  in  the  United  States.  Between 
1947  and  1973,  economic  growth  averaged  4  per- 
cent and  non-managerial  wages — that's  the  pay 
of  more  than  80  percent  of  American  workers —  '; 
rose  63  percent,  in  real  dollars.  Since  1  L)7  \  with 
international  trade  soaring,  real  wages  have  fall-§» 
en  4  percent,  while  economic  growth  has  averagec 
3  percent.  Nobody  knows  precisely  what  effect  - 
trade  has  had  on  American  wages  and  growth,  but 
even  conservative  economists  ascribe  a  significant 
amount  of  the  long-term  American  wage  stag-) 
nation  to  the  effects  of  globalization.  These  effects, 
when  they  are  acknowledged  at  all  by  free  traders, 
are,  we  are  assured,  only  temporary.  But  they  :: 
have  lasted  more  than  a  generation  now  and,  as 
the  Springsteen  song  says  about  good  jobs,  "They 
ain't  comin'  back." 

Another  core  belief,  that  lower  taxes  promote 
economic  growth  by  encouraging  people  to  work 
harder  and  invest  more,  is  equally  unfounded  in 
reality.  Neither  U.S.  history,  which  shows  no 
correlation  between  tax  rates  and  growth,  nor 
studies  of  other  countries,  which  show  random- 
ly mixed  results,  bear  out  this  article  of  free- 
market  faith.  It  a  government  collects  high  tax- 
es and  then  spends  the  revenue  unwisely,  eco- 
nomic growth  will  be  impeded,  obviously.  It  it 
spends  the  money  wisely,  growth  may  be  en- 
hanced. Of  course,  different  groups  in  society 
will  be  affected  differently  by  the  progressivity 
and  specifics  ot  any  tax  regime — this  is  why 
wealthy  corporations  and  individuals  tend  to  be 
especially  enthusiastic  about  lower  marginal  tax 
rales,  which  reduce  their  own  tax  bills. 

But  even  economic  growth,  which  is  regarded 
nearly  universally  as  an  ov  erall  social  good,  is  not 
necessarily  so.  There  is  growth  so  unequal  that  it 
heightens  social  conflict  and  increases  repression. 
There  is  growth  so  environmentally  destructive 
that  it  detracts,  in  sum,  from  a  community's  qual- 
ity of  life.  (Trade  itself  carries  vast,  and  rarely 
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;ulated,  environmental  consequences,  with 
.ution-spreading  ships,  trucks,  and  planes  rush- 
goods  around  the  globe.)  Then  there  is  the  de- 
letion of  communities  themselves,  as  nations 
itically  reshape  their  economies  around  ex- 
ts  and  specialization — the  mass  production  of 
«e  goods  that  may  afford  them  comparative 
antage  in  the  global  marketplace.  Finally, 
re  is  the  peculiar  way  that  growth,  or  gross  do- 
stic  product,  is  calculated,  which  is  as  a  value- 
i  measure  of  total  economic  output,  one  that 
:s  not  distinguish  between  costs  and  benefits, 
uis  resource  extraction  is  a  plus,  while  resource 
oletion  does  not  register.  Strip-mining,  clear- 
ing, overfishing,  pumping  an  aquifer  (or  an  oil 
erve)  dry — these  ravages  and  permanent  loss- 
do  not  figure  in  the  growth  equation.  Neither 
ncome  distribution  a  factor,  meaning  that  most 
ople  may  be  getting  poorer  in  a  context  of  eco- 
mic  "growth."  Medical  bills  and  legal  bills  all 
unt  as  growth,  leading  to  an  absurdist  universe 
which,  as  policy  analysts  Ted  Halstead  and 
ifford  Cobb  put  it,  "the  nation's  economic  hero 
a  terminal  cancer  patient  who  has  just  gone 
.rough  a  bitterly  contested  divorce." 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  world's  poor  are  not 
need  of  economic  growth,  in  the  sense  of  greater 
onomic  opportunity.  They  are.  But  the  question 
mains:  What  policies  and  incentives  will  actu- 
y  provide  that  opportunity?  Increased  interna- 
onal  trade  can  be  beneficial  to  the  poor.  But  it  is 
ot  automatically  so.  Markets  can  do  great  things, 
ad  yet  they  remain  flawed,  fickle  mechanisms 
that  favor  those  with  money,  and  they 
must  be  carefully  regulated. 


O. 


ne  hears  a  great  deal  of  piety  from  the 
iush  Administration  about  raising  global  stan- 
ards  of  living — and  the  president  has  in  fact 
edged  to  increase  his  foreign-aid  budget  by 
lalf — but  the  U.S.  government's  primary  job  is 
o  advance  and  protect  American  interests.  Our 
eaders'  passion  for  "free  trade"  is  driven  not  by 
iltruism  but  by  a  desire  to  open  new  markets  for 
J.S.  firms  and  products. 

How  will  we  respond,  though,  when  our  over- 
ures  are  rejected?  There  is  a  popular  backlash 
building  against  the  Washington  Consensus 
throughout  Latin  America  (and  elsewhere).  The 
top  priority  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Latin  America, 
meanwhile,  is  the  creation  of  a  hemisphere-wide 
free-trade  zone  known  as  the  Free  Trade  Area  of 
the  Americas.  If  and  when  it  goes  into  effect,  the 
FT. A. A.,  which  was  first  seriously  pursued  during 
the  Clinton  Administration,  will  be  a  sort  of  super- 
NAFTA,  including  in  its  embrace  thirty-four  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere's  thirty-five  countries — all 
but  Cuba.  Like  NAFTA,  the  F.T.A.A.  is  a  brain- 
child of  hig  business,  whose  interests  it  would  serve 
from  start  to  finish.  It  would  virtually  eliminate  bar- 


riers to  foreign  investment,  strengthen  investor 
rights  (and  gut  consumer  rights),  eliminate  tar- 
iffs, ban  capital  controls,  and  establish  secret  trade 
courts  in  which  multinational  corporations  would 
be  able  to  sue  governments  over  health,  labor,  or 
environmental  laws  that  could  be  shown  to  impede 
profits.  The  F.T.A.A.  would  actually  go  beyond 
NAFTA,  with  mandatory  requirements  that  na- 
tional markets  be  opened  to  foreign  corporations 
not  only  for  basic  services  such  as  banking  and 
insurance  but  also  for  public  services  such  as  health, 
education,  and  wa- 


ThE  U.S.  SHOVES  FREE-TRADE 
DOCTRINE  DOWN  THE  THROAT  OF 

EVERY  COUNTRY  IT  MEETS  BUT 
PRACTICES  PROTECTIONISM  ITSELF 


ter.  Within  Latin 
America,  there  is 
broad  popular  and 
political  opposition 
to  the  F.T.A.A., 
which  is  widely  seen 
as  an  economic  on- 
slaught on  national 
sovereignty.  North 

American  firms,  it  is  believed,  simply  want  more 
access  to  Latin  American  markets,  on  grossly  un- 
fair terms.  U.S.  embassies  in  the  region  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  parrying  such  arguments — pre- 
senting the  F.T.A.A.  as  a  win-win  deal,  trying  to 
woo  local  businessmen,  politicians,  and  opinion 
makers  onto  the  bandwagon/ 

Their  job  would  be  easier  if  the  United  States 
did  not  flout  the  principles  it  espouses.  Last 
spring,  for  instance,  President  Bush,  responding 
to  domestic  political  pressure,  imposed  steep 
new  tariffs  on  steel  imports.  Loud  protests  came 
from  Europe,  East  Asia,  and  Brazil,  and  com- 
plaints were  soon  being  filed  with  the  W.T.O. 
The  hypocrisy  was  stark:  the  U.S.  shoves  free- 
trade  doctrine  down  the  throat  of  every  country 
it  meets  while  practicing,  when  it  pleases,  pro- 
tectionism. Even  more  hypocritical,  and  eco- 
nomically painful,  to  dozens  of  countries  in 
Africa  and  Latin  America  has  been  the  latest 
round  of  U.S.  farm  subsidies,  which  may  total  as 
much  as  $180  billion  over  the  next  decade. 
Most  of  that  windfall  goes  directly  to  hig  agricul- 
tural corporations  (all  of  them  big  political  con- 
tributors). These  subsidies  effectively  close 
American  markets  to  many  poor-country  food 
producers  (we  also  have  tariff  barriers  in  place, 
just  in  case),  while  allowing  U.S.  exporters  to 

*  The  F.T.A.A.  even  made  it  onto  the  Bush  National  Se- 
curity Strategy's  wish  list.  Regional  and  bilateral  trade  /wets 
have  recently  bumped  multilateral  venues,  notably  the 
W.T.O. ,  from  the  top  oj  the.  administration's  mule  prior- 
ities. Bilateral  agreements  with  Jordan,  Chile,  and  Singa- 
pore have  already  been  reached.  Morocco  and  Australia  are 
among  those  next  in  line.  W.T.O.  trade  rules  are,  by  their 
global  nature,  more  difficult  to  i  ontrol  than  bilateral  agree- 
ments with  much  smaller  economies.  Indeed,  the  U.S.  has 
recently  violated  W.TX  ).  trade  rules  so  consistently  that  the 
organization's  top  officials  have  likened  American  trade 
unilateralism  to  Bush's  policy  toward  Iraq. 
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flood  foreign  markets  with  cheap  food,  often 
putting  poor-country  farmers  out  of  husiness. 
Global  trade  rules,  as  codified  in  the  W.T.O.'s 
Agriculture  Agreement,  do  allow  countries  to 
make  direct  payments  to  their  farmers.  Rut  only 
rich  countries,  for  obvious  reasons,  have  that  op- 
tion. This  is  one  of  the  many  ways  that  the  "lev- 
el playing  field"  extolled  by  free  traders  does  not 
look  level  from  the  Global  South. 

Our  NAFTA  partners — Canada  and  Mexi- 
co— are  exempt  from  the  new  steel  tariffs,  a 
fact  sometimes  pointed  out  by  U.S.  diplomats 
campaigning  for  the  F.T.A.A.  The  implication 
is  that  members  of  a  free-trade  pact  may  actu- 
ally practice  free  trade  with  one  another.  But 
since  the  advent  of  NAFTA  in  1994,  the  fate 
of  Mexican  workers  and  farmers — especially 
small  corn  farmers,  the  country's  rural  back- 
bone— has  not  been  confidence-inspiring. 
Wages  have  fallen,  and  a  half  million  families 
have  been  driven  off  their  land  by  a  collapse  of 
prices  as  local  markets  have  been  swamped 
with  subsidized  corn  produced  by  U.S. 
agribusiness. 

The  election,  in  October,  of  Luiz  Inacio  Lula 
da  Silva,  a  socialist  ex-metalworker,  as  president 
of  Brazil,  will  likely  try  the  Bush  Administration's 
commitment  to  respecting  democratic  outcomes. 
Lula,  as  he  is  known,  has  been  a  strong  critic  of 
neoliberalism  and  the  F.T.A.A.,  and  without 
Brazil,  which  has  die  largest  economy  in  Soudi  Amer- 
ica, there  will  be  no  F.T.A.A.  (Pace  Trade  Rep- 
resentative Zoellick,  who,  in  remarks  that  infuri- 
ated Rrazilians  across  the  political  spectrum, 
suggested  that  if  the  new  government  did  not  sign 
the  agreement  it  would  be  welcome  to  trade  with 
Antarctica.)  While  Lula  has  vowed  not  to  renege 
on  Rrazil's  international  debt,  he  has  ambitious  plans 
to  ease  his  country's  terrible  inequality,  poverty, 
and  hunger,  and  international  bankers  and  in- 
vestors have  been 
loudly  nervous  about 
the  prospect  of  his 
presidency.  They 
caused  a  plunge  in 
the  value  of  Rrazil's 
currency  before 
Lula  was  even  elect- 
ed, and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  they 
retain  the  power  to  annul  the  results  of  the  coun- 
try's election  by  pulling  out  investments  and  call- 
ing in  loans.  The  I.M.F.,  especially,  with  its  pow- 
er to  extend  or  withhold  loans,  and  its  even  greater 
power,  through  its  influence,  to  cut  off  lines  of 
credit,  holds  the  keys  to  Rrazil's  financial  stabili- 
ty— which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  U.S. 
holds  those  keys.  In  the  Rush  Administration's 
quasi-theological  version  of  political  economy, 
democracy  and  free  markets  are  two  halves  of  a 


mystical  whole.  In  reality,  they  can  be  deadlr 
opponents,  when  voters  decide  v 
go  against  the  markets 


TREE  TRADE  IS  A  CREDO,  A 
CHIMERA— A  NICE  IDEA— AS  WELL 
AS  A  FINE  CLUR  WITH  WHICH  TO 
RELAROR  COMPETITORS 
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.he  truth  is,  no  government  practices  ffe 
trade.  It  is  a  credo,  a  chimera,  a  Utopian  con 
ceit — a  nice  idea — as  well  as  a  fine  club  wit? 
which  to  belabor  one's  political  opponents  an 
economic  competitors.  The  E.U.  subsidizes  it 
farmers  as  lavishly  as  the  U.S.,  and  Japan  doe  ' 
almost  as  well  by  its  farmers.  The  W.T.O.  isi  ' 
tariff-trading  bourse,  where  countries  dicker  an 
bicker  and  hash  out  compromises  under  arbitra 
tion.  Its  founding  document  is  more  than  27,00' 
pages  long.  This  is  not  the  yellow  brick  road  to 
purified,  simplified  ("free")  global  trading  systerr 
Rut  the  main  problem,  from  the  perspective  c 
poor  countries,  with  the  existing  system  of  worl  f 
finance  and  trade  is  simply  that  the  rules  drawi  ' 
up,  and  the  decisions  handed  down,  at  th 
W.T.O.,  the  I.M.F.,  and  other  international  tri 
bun. iK,  are  drawn  up  and  handed  down  almost  en 
tirely  by  the  rich  countries.  They  have  the  ne  ss 
gotiators,  the  expertise,  the  financial  leverage  "* 
and  in  some  cases  (such  as  the  I.M.F.  and  thl  * 
World  Rank)  the  weighted  vote  to  win  virtuall] 
every  dispute.  Even  when  rich  countries  clear!' 
violate  an  agreement,  their  poor-country  coun 
terparts  may  lack  the  resources  (meaning,  often  1 
simply  the  lawyers)  to  lodge  a  successful  protest 
Lopsided  legal  contests  in  trade  courts  ar 
not  tragedies,  of  course.  Those  occur,  rather,  ii 
what  international  bureaucrats  like  to  call  "th 
field" — when  the  European  Union  decides  ti 
dump  heavily  subsidized  powdered  milk  in  Ja 
maica,  say,  and  Jamaican  dairy  farmers  ad 
forced  to  throw  away  hundreds  of  thousands  o 
gallons  of  fresh  milk;  or  when  the  Unitec 
States  decides  to  off-load  vast  quantities  of  sub 
sidized  rice  in  Haiti,  putting  thousands  of  smal 
rice  farmers  out  of  business  and  causing  a  re 
gional  rise  in  child  malnutrition.  Haiti,  al 
though  the  poorest  country  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  does  well,  incidentally,  on  the 
I.M.F.'s  trade-openness  rankings. 

Reyond  the  egregious  incidents,  though 
there  are  the  structural  obstructions.  Rich 
country  tariffs,  tor  instance.  They  are,  in  the  a 
gregate,  four  times  higher  against  the  product 
of  poor  countries  than  against  the  products  oi 
other  rich  countries.  Why?  Well,  what  you  got 
to  negotiate  with,  mon?  Or  consider  the  twist 
known  as  "tariff  peaks."  These  charges,  levied  at 
rich-country  ports,  get  higher  with  the  amount 
of  processing  that  an  imported  product  has  un 
dergone.  Peanuts?  We  charge  you,  assuming 
that  this  is  an  American  port,  x.  Peanut  butter 
We  charge  you  x  plus  132  percent.  Our  peanut 
butter  companies  do  not  appreciate  competi 
tion,  you  see.  Canada,  Japan,  and  the  E.U.  a 
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tariff  peaks  to  keep  out  processed  foods  and 
aer  manufactured  products.  The  result  is  to 
ivent  poor  countries  from  adding  any  value 
their  raw  commodities — to  prevent  them, 
at  is,  from  achieving  even  the  primary  stages 
industrial  development. 
It's  the  perennial  mismatch  of  the  powerful 
nter  and  the  weak  periphery.  In  economic  pol- 
\  today,  though,  it  plays  out  in  a  particularly  per- 
rse  way.  When  a  poor  country  is  in  recession, 
r  instance,  it  is  usually  ordered  by  its  paymas- 
rs  at  the  I.M.F.  to  balance  its  books.  This  ap- 
oach  to  fiscal  management  went  out  in  the 
est  with  Herbert  Hoover.  In  the  rich  coun- 
ies,  we  run  deficits  during  a  recession  and  apply 
>od  countercyclical  remedies  like  lowered  in- 
rest  rates.  We  don't  listen  to  the  I.M.F.'s  ultra- 
thodox  prescriptions  because  we  don't  owe  the 
M.F.  money.  Austerity,  like  free  trade,  is  for  us 
prescribe  and  for  poor  countries  to  practice.  Pri- 
ate  enterprises  in  poor  countries  are  expected  to 
ampete  with  rich  multinationals  when  the  in- 
test  rates  that  they  must  pay  to  raise  capital — 
ushed  dizzyingly  high  under  austerity  plans — 
ake  fair  competition  impossible.  And  all  this 
bitter  medicine  comes  in  a  bottle  la- 
beled Economic  Freedom. 


[ 


was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  cocaleros ,  Bo- 
ivia's  coca  farmers,  have  a  parliamentary  brigade, 
went  to  see  its  leader,  Evo  Morales,  at  his  office 
n  La  Paz.  His  office  turned  out  to  be  a  dimly  lit 
oom  in  a  high-rise  government  warren.  People 
lumped  in  the  shadows,  and  it  felt  a  bit  like  a 
nIORML  meeting,  particularly  after  I  told  Morales 
rnd  his  aides  that  I  had  recently  chewed  coca  to 
:ombat  altitude  sickness  on  a  drive  through  the 
aigh  mountains,  and  they  all  cackled  happily. 

Morales  is  short,  dark,  handsome,  round-faced, 
with  a  long  pageboy  haircut.  His  father  was  a 
peasant  potato  farmer,  he  said,  and  he  himself 
still  farmed  a  coca  plot  in  the  Chapare,  a  jungle 
district  east  of  Cochabamba.  Most  of  the  coca 
farmers  are  ex-miners,  he  said,  "on  the  run  from 
neoliberalism."  They  had  been  fighting  for  years 
with  the  Bolivian  army,  which  was  being  heavi- 
ly supported  by  the  U.S.  in  a  coca-eradication  ef- 
fort known  as  "zero  coca."  Although  the  Bolivian 
government  and  the  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency  were  claiming  victory,  most  independent 
analysts  believe  the  effort  is  futile,  since  poor 
farmers  in  other  parts  of  South  America  have  al- 
ways proved  willing  to  raise  coca  when  there  is  a 
market  for  it. 

Morales  didn't  want  to  discuss  the  drug  business, 
except  to  say  that  in  Bolivia  it  was  certainly  not 
a  military  problem.  He  preferred  to  frame  the 
U.S. -Bolivian  war  on  dnigs  as  a  war  on  his  pe<  >ple, 
the  Quechua  and  Aymara,  who  have  been  grow- 
ing coca  for  thousands  of  years,  and  have  been  suf- 


fering attacks  from  white  colonizers  for  centuries. 
"Zero  coca  means  zero  Quechua  and  Aymara," 
he  said.  "They  see  us  as  animals.  They  enslaved  us. 
When  we  learned  to  read,  they  cut  out  our  eyes." 

Evo  Morales  is  a  prominent  Bolivian  politician, 
but  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  La  Paz  assured  me  that 


his  career  had  peaked  years  earlier,  and  that  he 
would  soon  be  found  in  the  dustbin  of  local 
history. 

The  embassy  was  wrong.  That  was  in  early 
2001.  In  2002,  Morales  ran  for  president,  on  a 
socialist  ticket.  He  vowed,  if  elected,  to  end  Bo- 
livia's participation  in  the  U.S.  war  on  drugs,  and 
to  end,  moreover,  Bolivia's  participation  in  the 
failed  neoliberal  experiment.  All  the  industries  and 
utilities  that  had  been  privatized?  They  would  be 
renationalized.  To  the  horror  of  the  local  au- 
thorities, not  to  mention  the  Americans,  Morales 
began  to  rise  in  the  polls.  His  radical  ideas  clear- 
ly appealed  to  a  fair  number  of  people.  As  election 
day  neared,  the  embassy  seemed  to  panic.  Am- 
bassador Manuel  Rocha  announced  that  if  Morales 
won  the  election,  the  U.S.  would  have  to  consider 
cutting  off  aid  to  Bolivia.  This  threat  was  taken  ill, 
apparently,  by  Bolivian  voters.  Support  for  Morales 
surged,  and  on  election  day  he  finished  second,  be- 
hind Gonzalo  Sanchez  de  Lozada.  Since  no  can- 
didate had  received  a  majority  of  votes,  there  was 
a  runoff  between  the  top  two  finishers.  Fortu- 
nately for  Goni,  as  Sanchez  de  Lozada  is  known, 
the  voters  in  the  runoff  were  not  the  Indian  ma- 
jority of  Bolivians,  in  which  case  Morales  w  mid 
probably  have  won.  They  were,  instead,  the  Bo- 
livian parliament,  whose  members  overwhelm- 
ingly favored  the  wealthy,  well- 
educated,  white  man,  Goni. 


ARGENTINA  FOLLOWED 
THE  I.M.F.  TO  THE 
BRINK  OF  COLLAPSE.  IN 
BUENOS  AIRES  A 
GROCERY-STORE 
EMPLOYEE  STAYS  ONE 
STEP  AHEAD  OF 
LOOTERS 
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ie  American  presence  in  Bolivia  is  less 
hrainlessly  imperial  than  Ambassador  Rocha 
made  it  seem.  The  embassy  understands,  for 
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instance,  that  the  relative  success  of  the  coca- 
eradication  program  has  been  a  major  Mow  to 
Bolivia's  economy-  Jorge  Quiroga,  Goni's  prede- 
cessor as  president,  told  me  that  the  income  from 
coca  had  accounted  tor  more  than  8  percent  of 
Bolivia's  gross  domestic  product  and  18  percent 
of  exports.  "Imagine  wiping  that  out,"  he  said.  "All 
the  unemployment  and  suffering,  all  the  multiplier 
effects.  In  the  U.S.,  it  would  he  like  wiping  out 
the  mining  and  agricultural  sectors  combined." 
The  embassy  did  not  dispute  these  numbers  or  the 
analogy  (and  Quiroga  is  a  supporter  of  eradication). 
Partly  because  the  war  on  drugs  causes  hardship, 
the  U.S.  remains  by  far  the  largest  source  of  bi- 
lateral aid  to  Bolivia,  as  well  as  the  prune  mover 
behind  the  World  Bank's  local  largesse. 

The  Bank  also  recognizes  the  impossible  burden 
that  international  debt  pLkooti  nearly  all  poor 
countries,  and  it  has  lobbied  tor  partial  debt  relief 
tor  poor  countries  it  considers  fiscally  responsi- 
ble, including  Bolivia.  Despite  its  annexation  to 
the  Washington  Consensus,  the  Bank  is  not  a 
solid  bastion  ot  market  fundamentalism,  and  its  an- 


BOLIVIA  S  INDIAN 
MAJORITY  HAS  TURNED 
SHARPLY  AGAINST  THE 
WASHINGTON  CONSEN- 
SUS, AND  NEARLY  ELECT- 
ED A  SOC  IALIST  COCA- 
FARMER  PRESIDENT 


alysts  have  seen  enough  social  and  financial  tall- 
out  from  hasty  privatizations  to  realize,  belatedly, 
that  in  many  sectors,  such  as  utilities,  a  strong 
regulatory  framework  to  protect  the  public  inter- 
est is  essential  to  successful  privatization.  In  most 
poor  countries,  the  modern  regulatory  body  is  a 
novel  concept.  The  Bank  has  therefore  started 
sponsoring  courses  to  train  would-be  regulators 
from  countries  undergoing  structural  adjustment. 
The  courses  are  said  to  be  first-rate,  although 
problems  can  arise  with  the  students  sent  to  them 
by  client  gov  ernments.  "They  always  send  the 
miniver's  nephew,"  a  regulation  advocate  in  Bo- 
livia told  me.  "Somebody  who  thinks  of  regulation 
the  same  way  he  thinks  of  a  job  in  government, 
as  a  way  to  make  money  from  bribes." 

"Structural  adjustment,"  incidentally,  has  pre- 


cipitated so  many  riots  in  so  many  countries* 
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bad  publicity,  that  it  is  currently  being  rebrandi 
ed,  by  both  the  Bank  and  the  I.M.F.,  as  "devellf 
opment  policy  support  lending,"  which  has  J: 
much  less  procrustean  sound. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  is  not,  of  course,  a  charital;- 
le  organization.  It  exists  to  represent  U.S.  in  i; 
terests,  which  in  Latin  America  has  traditional 
ly  meant  the  interests  of  U.S.  business.  This  is  a: 
true  today  as  ever.  Even  at  the  World  Bank,  anc 
at  each  of  its  regional  development  banks,  tfl  jT 
United  States  has,  under  order  of  Congress,  an  oi  L 
ficer  of  the  U.S.  Commercial  Service  assigned  t<  r 
look  out  tor  U.S.  business  interests.  And  the  eco  ; 
nomic  big  stick  is  at  times  still  crudely  wieldg  jta 
In  late  2002,  for  instance,  the  Colombian  da  fci 
tense  ministry  expressed  interest  in  buying  fort1  it; 
light  attack  planes  from  the  leading  Brazilian  air  , 
craft  manufacturer.  Colombia,  which  is  racked  b»< 
Civil  war,  is  a  major  recipient  of  U.S.  military! 
aid.  General  James  T.  Hill,  head  of  the  U.Sl; 
Southern  Command,  learning  of  the  Colomj  -  • 
hians'  interest  in  purchasing  Brazilian  planes  \ 
tired  off  a  letter  to  the  Colombian  government  i: 
warning  that  future  U.S.  military  aid  could  b(  -j 
jeopardized  by  the  purchase.  The  Colombian  ail  • 
force  should  be  buying  American-made  C-130s|  be 
the  general  wrote,  mincing  no  words.  When  this 
letter  unexpectedly  became  public,  a  Southern 
Command  spokesman  claimed  it  was  merely  z 
technical  evaluation  of  Colombia'; 
military  needs. 
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_t's  easy  to  be  cynical  about  the  double  binds- 
the  rigged  world  trade  system,  to  be  blunt — faceq 
by  poor  countries.  And  the  bald  contradictions  ot 
U.S.  policy  and  preachments  suggest,  certainly 
a  degree  of  official  cynicism.  But  nobody  really  |j 
wants  to  see  economies  stultify  or  implode  (no-, 
b(  idy  except,  perhaps,  a  few  financial  specialists 
known  as  vulture  capitalists),  and  the  I.M.F.' 
great  efforts  to  prevent  emerging-economy  ciisH 
asters  with  emergency  bailouts,  although  fre 
quently  unsuccessful,  seem  basically  sincere.  The  % 
problem  lies,  rather,  with  the  model. 

Even  market  fundamentalists  concede  thati 
corporate-led  globalization  produces  both  win-  m 
ners  and  losers.  Why  should  the  U.S.  govern 
ment  look  beyond  a  strict  pro-business  defini 
tion  of  the  national  interest?  Because  it  is  in 
our  national  interest,  especially  in  the  longer 
term,  to  expand  globalization's  circle  of  win- 
ners and  to  throw  lifelines  to  the  billions  of 
people  struggling  to  stay  afloat  in  the  world 
economic  maelstrom.  The  U.S.  currently  en- 
joys a  truly  rare  global  preeminence — military, 
economic,  pop-cultural.  But  power  is  not,  obvi- 
ously, the  same  as  legitimacy.  And  every  over- 
weening, remorseless  projection  of  American 
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'er,  every  unfair  trade  rule  and  economic 
ble  standard  jammed  into  the  global  finan- 
architecture,  helps  erode  the  legitimacy  of 
erican  ascendancy  in  the  eyes  of  the  world's 
pr.  This  erosion  is  occurring  throughout 
in  America,  Africa,  Asia.  At  the  W.T.O., 
esponse  to  worldwide  protests  against  the 
h  prices  of  AIDS  drugs,  the  United  States  fi- 
ly  acceded,  in  November  2001,  to  a  historic 
ision  that  public  health  should,  after  all,  be 
[onsideration  in  some  areas  of  patent  protec- 
n.  Then,  in  late  2002,  under  pressure  from 
big  pharmaceuticals,  the  Bush  Administra- 
1'lfn  quietly  changed  its  position  and  sent 
ide  Representative  Zoellick  to  kill  an  agree- 
nt  allowing  poor  countries  access  to  generic 
dicines.  Few  Americans  noticed.  But  in 
rica,  and  Asia,  and  all  the  countries  directly 
ured  by  this  decision,  millions  noticed. 
President  Bush  had  it  all  wrong  about  Al 
[jieda  and  world  trade,  of  course.  Still,  there 
I  s  the  long,  horrifying  groundswell  of  popular 
bport  for  Osama  bin  Laden  and  the  attacks 
New  York  and  Washington  that  surfaced, 
binly  in  the  Muslim  world.  The  depths  of  ha- 
hd  that  the  United  States  has  inspired  in  some 
[  the  world's  more  oppressed  corners  may  be 
dmately  unfathomable.  But  the  importance  of 
/ing  to  change  that,  of  trying  to  inspire  some- 
.ing  less  malignant  with  policies  less  rapa- 
pus,  seems  undeniable.  As  the  Bush  Adminis- 
iation  has  been  discovering  in  its  campaign 
;ainst  Iraq,  even  empires  need  allies. 
Americans  always  overestimate  the  amount  of 
reign  aid  we  give.  In  recent  national  polls,  people 
ive  guessed,  on  average,  that  between  15  and  24 
;rcent  of  the  federal  budget  goes  for  foreign  aid. 
reality,  it  is  less  than  1  percent.  The  U.N.  has 
:t  a  foreign-aid  goal  for  the  rich  countries  of  .7 
rcent  of  gross  national  product.  A  few  countries 
ave  attained  that  modest  goal,  all  of  them  Scan- 
inavian.  The  U.S.  has  never  come  close.  Indeed, 
comes  in  dead  last,  consistently,  in  the  yearly  to- 
lls of  rich-country  foreign  aid  as  a  percentage  of 
jNP.  In  2000,  we  gave  .1  percent.  President 
iush's  dramatic  proposal,  post-September  1 1,  to 
icrease  foreign  aid  to  $15  billion  looks  rather 
uny  next  to  the  $48  billion  increase  in  this  year's 
379  billion  military  budget. 

Along  with  our  delusions  about  foreign  aid, 
here  persists  a  more  general  belief  about  the 
ich  world  trying  to  help  the  poor,  at  least  fi- 
lancially.  In  fact,  the  net  transfer  of  moneys 
;ach  year  runs  the  other  way — from  the  poor 
xxmtries  to  the  rich,  mainly  in  the  form  of  cor- 
porate profits  and  government  debt  servicing. 

But  it  is  simplistic,  even  misleading,  to  talk 
about  whole  nations  as  winners  or  losers  under  the 
:urrent  globalization  regime,  since  there  are,  in 
;very  country,  significant  groups  of  both  winners 


and  losers.  In  China,  with  its  remarkable  growth 
rate  and  burgeoning  middle  class,  tens  of  millions 
of  people  have  been  left  unemployed  and  destitute 
in  the  upheavals  caused  by  the  arrival  of  capital- 
ism, while  millions  more  find  themselves  working 
seven  days  a  week  in  dangerous,  abysmally  paid  fac- 
tory jobs.  In  dozens  of  countries,  a  dominant  eth- 
nic minority  is  reaping  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
gains  of  economic  integration  while  working-class 
and  peasant  majorities  absorb  the  shocks  and  bit- 
ter downsides  of  trade  liberalization.  Even  in  the 
U.S.,  the  foremost 


The  work  of  increasing 
american  commercial 
supremacy  is  being  done  in 
the  name  of  freedom 


proponent  of  free 
trade  and  presum- 
ably its  great  benefi- 
ciary, there  are  those 
millions  of  good  jobs 
that  disappeared 
with  globalization, 
leaving  their  former 
holders  working  non- 
union at  Wal-Mart.  There  is  a  strong  argument 
that  the  U.S.  may  be  trading  itself  into  oblivion, 
for  it  seems  that  we  began,  in  1976,  running  a 
trade  deficit,  leading  to  an  international  debt  that 
has  since  ballooned  to  $2.4  trillion,  or  roughly 
24  percent  of  GDP.  Our  major  trading  partners 
have  yet  to  call  in  these  debts,  but  the  national 
balance  sheet  looks  worse  every  year.  With  the 
economy  threatening  to  slip  into  Japan-style  de- 
flation, life  as  a  debtor  nation  could  become  quite 
unpleasant.  In  that  event,  globalization,  certain- 
ly in  this  corporate-driven  form,  may  start  look- 
ing like  a  bad  idea  to  more  and  more  Americans. 

Empire  is  expensive.  The  finances  are  tricky. 
Countries  need  to  be  bribed  as  well  as  bullied.  A 
government  that's  solidly  in  the  fold  can  be  sent 
on  many  errands:  during  the  first  Gulf  War,  Ar- 
gentina, neoliberalism's  poster  child,  was  the 
only  country  in  Latin  America  to  contribute 
troops.  That  was  then.  President  Bush  relies  great- 
ly, by  his  own  testimony,  on  faith — and  he  does 
seem  to  possess  the  fundamentalist's  personal 
serenity  on  both  the  knotty,  ambiguous  ques- 
tions of  economics  and  on  the  far  weightier  mat- 
ter of  war.  But  the  daily  work  of  increasing  Amer- 
ican commercial  supremacy,  while  binding  the 
global  economy  into  stronger,  more  tightly  wo- 
ven webs  of  integration,  is  not  for  the  other- 
worldly. It's  being  done  quietly,  in  our  name,  by 
trade  bureaucrats  and  proconsuls  and  "area  spe- 
cialists" even  while  our  leaders  speak  soothingly 
of  a  rising  tide  of  freedom.'  Restive  countries, 

It's  also  being  done  by  war  planners.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  reported  that  the  Bush  Administration' s  plan 
to  rebuild  and  administer  a  conquered  Iraq  relies  not  on  the 
U.N.  or  other  international'development  agencies  but  on 
American  private  companies  with  deep  Pentagon  coimec- 
tions,  such  as  Bechtel  and  Kellogg  Brown  &  Root,  which 
have  been  secretly  bidding  on  contracts  since  February. 
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awakening  to  some  notion  of  self-interest,  may 
wander  oft  the  reservation,  ot  course.  More 
poignantly,  transnational  capital  always  has  its 
own  logic  and  pursues  its  own  ends.  While  we 
make  the  world  sate  tor  multinational  corpora- 
tions,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  they 
y        intend  to  return  the  favor. 

V  Outside  the  cities  in  Bolivia,  the  visitor  still 
enters  an  unfamiliar  world.  What  are  those  white 
tla^s  hanging  outside  the  houses'  What  does  that 
graffito  mean,  NO  A  LA  FLEXIBILIZACION?  You  need 
a  local  guide.  Drive  into  the  high  country  and  you 
need  a  Quechua-speaking  guide.  In  a  small  town 
at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  1  ask  around  and  find 
a  kid  who  speaks  Quechua  and  hire  him.  He's  a 
chubby  teenager  who  makes  himself  comfort- 
able, then  tells  me  that  his  ambition  is  to  study 
radio  st>  that  he  can  make  educational  programs 
for  campesinos  who  don't  speak  Spanish  and  don't 
see  newspapers  or  TV  but  listen  faithfully  to  their 
radios.  What  are  those  white  flags?  Those  are 
chicherias,  unlicensed  taverns  selling  chicha,  a 
homemade  corn  beer.  The  flags  mean  they're 
open  for  business.  Chicha  is  the  people's  brew — 
cheaper  than  canned  beer,  which  comes  from 
the  German  brewery.  What  is  flexibilizacion1.  That 
was  the  law  that  took  away  labor  rights,  such  as 
the  forty-hour  workweek.  It  was  part  of  structur- 
al adjustment  and  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
unions,  to  no  effect. 

Every  thing  feels  contested.  I  ease  my  rented  car 
through  a  herd  of  llamas  and  try  to  remember 
the  story.  The  sale  of  llama  meat,  prohibited  for 
centuries,  was  legalized  only  in  1994-  What  was 
it,  besides  the  power  of  the  big  cattle  ranchers, 
that  kept  llama  meat,  which  is  highly  nutritious, 
oft  the  market? "Discriminacu in,"  1  am  told,  against 
the  Indian  herders.  We  pass  a  group  of  peasant 
women  in  beautiful,  beribboned,  handmade  straw 
hats.  Those  hats,  which  are  expensive,  take 
months  to  make,  and  now  they  are  disappearing, 
under  an  avalanche  of  cheap  baseball  caps  from 
El  Norte.  The  Indian  women  in  the  mountains 
farther  to  the  west  adopted  the  British  bowler 
hat  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  made  it  jaun- 
tily their  own.  Somehow  nothing  similar  seems 
likely  to  happen  today.  We  come  to  a  village 
with  a  brilliant,  multicolored,  woven  flag  hang- 
ing from  a  lamppost  in  the  plaza.  "That  is  the 
uiphala  of  these  people."  The  wiphala  represents 
local  pride,  the  organization  of  local  peasants, 
vehemently  distinct  from  the  Bolivian  state.  It  has 
also  become  a  symbol  ot  resistance  to  globaliza- 
tion. Everything  jeels  contested. 

We  run  low  on  gas  and  find  ourselves  negoti- 
ating with  a  campesino  in  his  half-tilled  potato 
field.  It's  all  in  Quechua,  but  I  gather  he  has  a  can 
ot  gas  somewhere.  He's  reluctant  to  part  with  it 
but  finally  agrees  to  sell  it  to  us  if  we'll  give  him 
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a  ride  to  tow  n.  I  watch  him  put  away  his  hoe. 
wife  comes  to  the  door  ot  their  hut  and  studies  m 
I've  always  despised  the  social-service  penchai 
tor  classifying  hardy  peasant  self-sufficienql 
"pov  erty."  It's  such  an  easy,  condescending,  ii 
curious,  vaguely  missionary  appropriation  of  grej 
unknown  worlds  ot  experience  and  knowledg 
This  is  not  a  romanticization  of  peasant  life.  It 
respect.  For  purposes  of  analysis  and  advocacy, 
course,  the  "poverty"  classification  is  useful.  Y\ 
often  been  guilty  ot  it  myself.  The  young  Quechi 
woman  watches  me,  unsmiling,  as  I  drive  off  wit 
her  husband  down  the  mountain. 

I  later  find  myself  .it  a  big,  commercial  chicher 
lit  ii  i  markei  low  n.  sit i  in-j  m  i lie  garden  w  nh 
convivial  group  ot  local  officials.  It's  a  sunny  a 
ternoon,  and  a  raucous  ranchera  band  plays  insk 
a  tile-floored  dance  hall.  Pitchers  of  cool,  earth, 
tasting  chicha  keep  arriving  at  our  table,  accon 
pained  by  platters  of  mote — huge  moist  kernels  < 
corn.  Drinking  chicha  has  its  rituals.  Four  of  i 
share  a  single  drinking  bowl,  which  we  pa: 
around,  each  carefully  filling  it  for  the  next  mai 
Before  each  drink,  you  pour  a  splash  of  chicha  a 
the  ground  and  then  offer  a  toast  to  an  Andea 
earth  deity  called  Pachamama.  The  chicha  buzz 
mild,  even  after  half  a  dozen  pitchers. 

A  couple  of  my  companions  are  older  men. 
turns  out  that  they  both  fled  Bolivia  during  th 
days  of  military  dictatorship.  One  made  the  mi: 
take  ot  going  to  Chile,  she  irth  bete  >re  the  militai 
coup  that  overthrew  Salvador  Allende.  Out  of  th 
frying  pan,  he  said,  shrugging.  He  ended  up  be 
ing  held  tor  weeks  inside  the  National  Stadiut 
in  Santiago.  Not  a  nice  place  to  be.  We  drink 
round  to  civilian  rule. 

Kissinger,  we  agree,  is  a  war  criminal. 

We  drink  a  round  to  democracy. 

Talk  turns  to  the  I.M.F.,  whose  local  reprt 
sentative,  a  U.S. -trained  Israeli  economist,  is  i 
all  the  papers,  h  seems  he  is  giving  valedictory  ir 
terviews  because  his  term  is  up.  His  parting  met 
sage  to  Bolivia?  First  and  foremost,  it  must  solv 
the  corruption  problem.  That  must  be  done  firsi 
Thank  you,  Senor  Kreis. 

Seriously,  someone  asks  me,  do  I  think  there  i 
any  hope  for  bringing  democracy  to  the  Worl 
Bank  or  the  I.M.F.?  Or,  for  that  matter,  to  th 
U.N.  and  the  W.T.O.  ?  Shouldn't  the  citizens  of  th 
world  be  electing  representatives  to  these  power 
fill  institutions,  so  that  they  might  be  account 
able  to  someone  other  than  wealthy  corporation 
and  their  allies  in  the  rich  countries?  I  can't  thin! 
of  any  reason  why  not.  We  drink  a  round  to  thi 
brilliant  idea.  It  is  only  later,  back  at  my  hotel— 
or  maybe  it's  back  in  New  York — that  I  remembe 
it  is  only  people  in  countries  like  Bolivia  wh( 
know  or  care  what  the  World  Bank  or  the  I.M.F 
do.  In  the  West,  most  of  us  have  other  things  td 
worry  about.  ■ 
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The  U.S.  soldier's  laws  of  war,  in  principle1' 


[la 


While  at  war,  the  United  States  has  international  law  on  its  side 
in  at  least  one,  strictly  literal  sense.  U.S.  soldiers  are  required  to 
carry  pocket  cards  that  outline  their  "rules  ot  engagement";  the 
front  and  hack  ot  one  such  card,  issued  to  the  Army's  82nd  Air- 
home  Division,  are  pictured  here.  Soldiers  also  learn  these  rules, 
a  condensed  version  ot  the  laws  ot  war,  during  their  training, 
and  in  combat  a  statt  ot  lawyers  oversees  adherence  to  the  rules 
on  a  minute-to-minute  basis.  Soldiers  ultimately  take  orders  from 
Washington,  how  ev  er,  which  under  Presidents  Clinton  and,  to 
a  greater  extent,  Rush  has  been  reluctant  to  support  or  even  rec- 
ognire  any  authority  greater  than  its  own.  Increasingly,  Wash- 
ington commands  the  military  according  to  public  opinion,  let- 
ting its  timidity  about  U.S.  casualties  dictate  military  strategy  and 
erode  its  concern  tor  international  law,  and  leaving  the  military 
no  choice  but  to  wage  its  wars  by  less  than  legal  means. 


International  law  requires  soldiers  to  "measure"  their  torce,  weigh- 
ing a  mission's  goals  against  humane  treatment  of  the  enemy. 
The  law  also  forbids  commanders  and  government  officials  to 
order  excessive  force:  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  for  ex- 
ample, are  banned,  because  they  cause  indiscriminate  suffering. 
But  in  recent  conflicts  the  U.S.  government  has  deemed  it  more 
important  to  safeguard  popularity  at  home  than  to  conduct  bat- 
tles humanely.  Late  in  the  recent  campaigns  in  Kosovo  and  in 
Afghanistan,  with  the  enemy's  surrender  all  but  assured,  the  U.S. 
continued  to  kill  enemy  soldiers  from  the  air.  riven  on  the  ground, 
the  U.S.  preference  to  wage  war  impersonally  and  with  great 
haste  leaves  enemies  with  little  time  or  opportunity  to  surrender. 
["Hiring  the  Gulf  War,  U.S.  tanks  and  bulldozers  buried  several  hun- 
dred Iraqi  soldiers,  some  ot  whom  were  surrendering,  in  their 
trenches  rather  than  face  the  possibility  of  hand-to-hand  combat. 


The  soldier  is  taught  to  "respect  all  civilians,"  who  are  granted 
broad  protections  under  laws  ot  war.  Washington  has  taken  less 
care,  occasionally  harming  civilians  deliberately — as  when  pilots 
destroyed  Serbia's  civilian  electrical  grid  in  a  failed  attempt  to 
incite  an  uprising — but  more  often  imperiling  them  as  bystanders 
to  massive  and  ill-aimed  air  assaults.  Belying  claims  of  "surgical 
strikes,"  more  than  70  percent  of  the  88,500  tons  of  Allied  ord- 
nance dropped  in  the  Gulf  War  tailed  to  strike  its  target;  this  er- 
rani  firepower  killed  1,000  to  3,000  civilians  directly,  and  tens 
i  it  thousands  more  died  as  a  result  of  damage  to  hospitals  and  util- 
ities. The  legality  ot  certain  I  I.S.  weapons,  such  as  cluster  bombs 
and  depleted-uranium  shells,  is  still  in  question.  Cluster  bombs 
regularly  fail  to  explode  on  impact,  causing  their  "bomblets" — 
w  hich  resemble  the  food  parcels  planes  dropped  on  Afghanistan — 
to  become,  in  effect,  land  mines.  The  Gulf  War  left  more  than 
a  million  unexploded  bomblets  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait,  accounting 
for  an  estimated  1,600  civilian  deaths  in  the  decade  since. 
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U.S.  soldiers  need  additional  authority  to  use  land  mines.  One 
hundred  thirty-one  nations,  including  every  other  member  of 
NATO  except  Turkey  and  Greece,  have  ratified  the  1997  Ottawa 
Convention,  forswearing  their  use  entirely.  Contradicting  stat- 
ed U.S.  policy — to  use  such  mines  only  to  train  mine-removal  ex- 
perts and  to  defend  Korea's  Demilitarized  Zone — U.S.  forces  de- 
ployed land  mines  around  some  coalition  camps  in  Afghanistan. 
For  multinational  military  operations,  the  U.S.  refusal  to  join  a 
majority  of  the  world's  governments  creates  what  one  handbook 
for  military  lawyers  delicately  terms  "interoperability  issues,"  as 
soldiers  fighting  together  become  subject  to  different  rules  of 
war.  When  the  United  States  uses  land  mines,  Canadian  or 
British  soldiers  fighting  alongside  U.S.  troops  can  be  in  violation 
of  their  country's  international  obligations  and  may  subject  them- 
selves to  discipline  for  breaking  the  laws  of  war  if  they  cooperate. 


In  accordance  with  the  Geneva  Conventions,  prisoners  of  war 
must  be  allowed  to  worship,  to  send  and  receive  mail,  to  elect  lead- 
ers, and  must  be  quartered  as  favorably  as  are  the  detaining  pow- 
er's troops.  In  Guantanamo  Bay,  the  United  States  has  been  ea- 
ger for  its  detainees  to  practice  Islam,  providing  halal  meals  and 
multiple  imams,  but  has  neglected  other  aspects  of  the  Conven- 
tions. The  detainees  live  in  shipping  containers  outfitted  with  squat 
toilets,  which  have  actually  been  cited  as  evidence  of  cultural  sen- 
sitivity. They  live  in  a  perpetual  daylight,  with  halogen  lamps  il- 
luminating their  cells  after  sundown.  President  Bush  has  decid- 
ed to  classify  the  detainees  as  "unlawful  combatants,"  a  legal 
category  with  uncertain  provenance  and  little  precedent,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross, 
arbiter  of  the  Geneva  Conventions,  considers  detainees  "to  be  pris- 
oners of  war  unless  a  competent  tribunal  decides  otherwise."  The 
United  States  has  yet  to  organize  a  single  tribunal. 


Soldiers  are  instructed  to  "prevent  law  of  war  violations,"  but  the 
Bush  Administration  has  resisted  international  efforts  to  this  end. 
It  has,  for  example,  tried  repeatedly  to  derail  the  International 
Criminal  Court,  which  was  established  last  July  to  prosecute  al- 
leged war  crimes  and  crimes  against  humanity.  The  president, 
concerned  that  "our  diplomats  and  our  soldiers  could  be  drug  in- 
to this  court,"  has  been  actively  working  to  undermine  it,  so  far 
cutting  twenty-four  backdoor  deals — mutual  promises  of  non- 
prosecution — with  such  stalwarts  of  humanitarian  law  as  Rwan- 
da and  Uzbekistan.  But  soldiers  likely  have  little  to  fear;  this  card 
prepares  them  for  a  more  just  and  proportionate  war  than  any  poll- 
driven  administration  will  ever  have  them  fight.  If  the  past  ten 
years  are  any  guide,  the  most  questionable  U.S.  acts  of  war  will 
be  the  responsibility  not  of  soldiers  but  of  high-level  officials.  Per- 
haps, then,  the  Bush  Administration's  opposition  to  the  ICC  is 
a  question  less  of  principle  than  of  preemptive  self-defense. 
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ROLLTOP  MANTRA 
OF  THE 
( )UTER  HANKS 

Creepy  but  tranquil  in  North  Carolina 
By  Mark  Richard 


Q 


mi  my  first  trip  down  to  the  Out- 
er Banks  of  North  Carolina,  in  1966  or 
so,  when  the  dentist  we  were  with  had 
to  let  air  out  of  his  tires  to  drive  to  our 
cottage,  we  visited  Jockey's  Ridge,  the 
tallest  sand  dune  on  the  East  Coast. 
Seasonal  winds  sometimes  sculpt  its 
crest  to  over  100  feet.  I  rememher 
someone  saying  that  Satan  is 
buried  beneath  it.  The  dentist's 
children  and  I  took  pieces  of 
cardboard  and  sledded  down  the 
gentle  oceanside  slopes,  where 
people  now  pay  a  lot  of  money  to 
hang-glide;  kite-flying  is  still  free. 
I  remember  standing  on  the 
dune's  crest  and  looking  down 
on  its  sheer  soundside  hack,  look- 
ing down  at  the  sand  flooding 
through  the  windows  of  the 
abandoned  houses  where  Jock- 
ey's Ridge  migrated  into  Albe- 
marle Sound  as  if  in  the  hopes  of 
filling  it.  The  whole  of  the  Out- 
er Ranks  is  shifting  ever  west- 
ward, the  sea  levels  continuing 
their  post-Ice  Age  flood.  The 
changes  only  seem  recent  to  us, 
passing  newly  sea-stranded  cot- 
tages on  stilts  in  Kitty  Hawk  as 
the  ocean  erodes  the  beach  beneath 
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them.  A  freshly  condemned  cottage 
begins  a  slow  topple,  like  a  horse  buck- 
ling to  its  knees.  If  you  could  time- 
lapse  the  natural  nautical  clock,  you 
would  see  the  whole  of  the  Outer 
Banks,  the  mons  of  woods,  the  limbs  of 
sand,  the  nimp  of  Jockey's  Ridge,  turn- 
ing away  from  the  ocean  like  an  un- 


happy  lover  rolling  over  beneath  a 
blanket  of  development.  Or  maybe  it 
really  is  God's  Plan,  and  Satan  really 
is  buried  beneath  Jockey's  Ridge,  and 
the  prevailing  winds  are  merely  mak- 


ing his  resurrection  more  expedier 
by  whisking  the  mountain  of  sand  o 
his  grave. 

I  had  a  math  teacher  once.  Let's  ca 
her  Miss  Satan,  because  she  was  so  ev 
and  is  probably  still  alive,  for  we  a 
know  that  you  can't  kill  evil.  I  was  th 
precocious  little  seventh-gradt 
bumped  up  into  her  sophomoi 
algebra  class,  and  she  smelled 
cheat.  In  defining  finite  and  ir 
finite  numbers,  she  said,  by  de 
inition,  finite  items  are  numbe 
assigned  to  things  that  can  b 
counted.  For  instance,  is  th 
number  of  grains  of  sand  in  Joel 
ey's  Ridge  finite  or  infinite?  I  wi 
the  little  shit  who  not  only  raise 
his  hand  but  propped  up  one  an 
with  the  other  in  my  eagernes 
grunting  Me  Me.  When  calle 
upon,  I  said  the  number  of  grair 
of  sand  in  Jockey's  Ridge  was  ir 
finite.  Miss  Satan  smiled  evil! 
and  said  No,  if  you  could  courj 
them,  you  would  find  that  theri 
is  a  finite  number  of  grains  o 
sand  in  Jockey's  Ridge.  No, 
said,  that's  inconect.  First  of  al; 
I  patiently  explained,  the  ocea| 
is  constantly  throwing  up  fresh  san 
that  dries  and  is  blown  onto  the  dun 
by  the  wind  at  the  same  time  the  sam 
wind  is  carrying  sand  into  Albemarl 
Sound.  Secondly,  I  said,  even  as  I  nc 
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Id  Miss  Satan's  tail  twitching  irri- 
«  y  beneath  her  dress  and  the  smil- 
Mface  beginning  to  purple,  second- 
Hthe  number  of  grains  of  sand  in 
■cey's  Ridge  would  have  to  be  con- 
#red  infinite  by  her  very  own  defin- 
ini  of  being  able  to  count  them;  if  the 
■ms  cannot  be  counted,  there  is  no 
mte  answer,  hence  no  finite  number. 
m.  if  you  could  count  them,  she  said, 
a!  ittle  bats  swarmed  out  of  her  mouth 

steam  seeped  out  of  her  ears, 
nil  would  eventually  reach  a 
rjmber,  a  finite  number,  so 
ni're  wrong,  she  said  sulfuri- 
giy.  Then  you  go  fucking  count 
■m,  I  unwisely  countered,  and 
Is  sent  home  from  school  for 
Id  days  at  a  time  when  my  fa- 
ir was  having  his  first  affair 
i  was  looking  for  someone  up- 
whom  to  vent  his  guilt.  I 
:knamed  his  backhands  "flying 
ers"  after  his  college  mascot, 
ike  the  Tiger,  whose  tiny  head 
lamented  the  LSU  class  ring 
>rn  on  the  hand  delivering  the 
ten  unexpected  blow.  The 
xt  home  football  game  I  sat 
th  the  pep  band,  warming  the 
juthpiece  to  my  trombone  in 
(|  cupped  hand,  sharpening  a 
ate  Stare  into  the  back  of  Miss 
itan's  head  as  she  sat  in  the  rough 
>ard  bleachers  of  our  small-town  foot- 
ill  field.  I  psychically  projected  all 
nds  of  terrible  things  upon  Miss  Sa- 
n  when  suddenly  she  reached  up  to 
tr  face  with  both  hands  to  try  to  hold 
ick  the  stringy  torrents  of  black  crim- 
m  blood  that  gushed  with  each  beat 
a  heart  I  had  no  idea  she  possessed. 
>ur  team  doctor  rushed  over  from  the 
nch  and  packed  her  nose  with  cot- 
>n  before  the  county  ambulance  that 
as  always  parked  in  the  end  zone  and 
tanned  by  the  guys  from  the  Gulf  sta- 
on  drove  her  to  the  hospital.  I  was 
laky  with  my  newfound  powers  and 
romised  immediately  to  use  them  re- 
Donsibly  in  the  future.  But  I  broke 
he  promise  the  very  next  morning, 
arning  my  new  powers  on  my  father 
s  a  flying  tiger  sprang  from  his  bed- 
oom  ceiling.  Although  they  didn't 
stop  the  tiger,  it  pounced  a 
ot  less  often  after  that. 


with  my  wife  and  two  sons  to  meet  a 
circuit-riding  Episcopal  priest,  retired, 
pastoring  pastorless  country  churches 
in  the  tobacco  Piedmont  of  North  Car- 
olina. His  name  is  Ben,  and  I  know 
him  from  childhood:  he  took  over  our 
church  when  our  minister  ran  away 
with  the  organist,  an  old  story.  Ben 
was  a  fighter  pilot  before  entering  the 
ministry;  he  tells  me,  that  day  at  the 
Oregon  Inlet  marina,  that  he  had  al- 


N. 


lSlt, 


early  forty  years  after  that  first 
I've  come  to  the  Outer  Banks 


ways  known  he  wanted  two  careers, 
one  in  the  military  and  one  in  the 
ministry.  Ben's  general  philosophy,  he 
says,  is  People  are  generally  doing  the 
best  they  can. 

Ben  and  I  are  waiting  for  a  Wanch- 
ese  charter  boat  to  take  us  through  the 
inlet  to  the  ocean  buoy  beyond  which 
we  will  spread  my  father's  ashes.  We 
talk  about  my  father  and  his  famous 
anger.  Ben  says  he  may  have  inadver- 
tently angered  my  father  when  my  fa- 
ther appeared  one  afternoon  at  one  of 
Ben's  little  parishes  with  his  next  wife- 
to-be  and  insisted  Ben  marry  them  on 
the  spot.  Unprepared,  but  willing,  Ben 
cast  around  for  a  witness  and  was  only 
able  to  enlist  a  handy  black  janitor. 
Ben  said  my  father  fumed  and  didn't 
call  him  for  years. 

1  tell  Ben  how  I  had  adopted  the 
Rolltop  Mantra  to  defuse  my  father's 
anger  after  the  Aquarium  Incident. 
The  thermostat  on  my  father's  bel<  >ved 
aquarium  went  on  the  fritz  and  my  fa- 
ther kept  turning  the  heater  up  and 
up  until  the  neon  tetras  and  black  mol- 


lies and  guppies  leaped  out  of  the  hot 
tank  landing  in  little  gummy  blobs  on 
the  dining-room  floor.  While  clean- 
ing out  the  aquarium  in  the  kitchen 
sink,  my  father  saw  a  much  smaller 
boy  give  me  a  thorough  whupping  in 
the  back  yard.  Tapping  on  the  win- 
dow with  his  class  ring,  he  summoned 
me  inside.  My  father  shook  some  wa- 
ter off  his  fingers,  landed  a  flying  tiger, 
then  went  back  to  rinsing  the  aquari- 
um. I  learned  that  whenever  my 
father  summoned  me,  especially 
to  stand  next  to  his  rolltop  desk, 
where  a  hundred  cigarette  butts 
smoldered  in  a  large  glass  ash- 
tray, I  could  recage  the  tiger  sim- 
ply by  reciting  "I  am  very  disap- 
pointed in  myself." 

I  ask  Ben  about  his  own  sons, 
one  of  whom  spent  a  longish 
time  on  the  Outer  Banks,  liv- 
ing in  a  moldy  surfers'  swamp 
deteriorating  into  the  primeval 
Nags  Head  woods.  After  years 
of  twisting  hemp  at  a  hammock 
shop  and  surfing,  the  son  decid- 
ed to  re-enter  the  world  and  is 
now  a  successful  federal  prose- 
cutor. It's  another  old  story,  the 
way  the  Outer  Banks  take  hold 
of  some  of  us  during  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  summer  job  and 
transform  our  lives.  For  me,  I  had 
come  to  a  point  at  my  private  coat- 
and-tie  college  where  it  was  best  not 
to  go  back  for  a  while.  To  cover  my 
exit,  I  interned  with  a  small  newspa- 
per in  Virginia  Beach  during  spring 
semester.  I  don't  remember  a  lot  of 
the  articles  I  wrote,  just  the  beauty 
pageant  where  I  didn't  behave  well 
and  a  terrifying  ride  in  a  Blue  Angels 
F4  that  permanently  burst  some  blood 
vessels  in  my  left  eye.  I  wrecked  my  car 
several  times,  an  overpowered  Mer- 
cury Montego  MX.  I  do  remember  the 
last  article  I  wrote:  the  circus  had  come 
to  town,  and  I  spent  the  day  watching 
the  wranglers  use  the  elephants  to 
hoist  the  tent  poles  and  canvas.  Lat- 
er, I  saw  a  guy  bathing  out  of  a  buck- 
et, and  I  thought  That's  the  life  for 
me!  even  as  I  faced  another  college- 
boy  summer  in  the  local  paper  mill. 

But  then  I  got  The  Call.  My  two 
best  friends,  David  and  Steve,  were 
camped  in  a  World  War  II  army  tent 
pitched  in  a  five-dollar-a-night  camp- 
ground on  Roanoke  Island.  Bug-bit, 
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down  to  then  last  twenty,  living  on 
peanut-butter-and-honey  sandwiches, 
sleeping  in  the  sweltering  tent  at  night 
stitched  up  against  the  black  swarms  of 
tiger  mosquitoes,  bruising  each  other 
with  sleeping-bag  punches  thrown  in 
the  dark  over  snoring.  Every  day 
they  would  go  down  to  Wanch- 
ese  to  get  on  a  scallop  boat,  hav- 
ing heard  you  could  make  as 
much  money  in  one  week  on  a 
scallop  boat  as  you  could  all  sum- 
mer in  the  paper  mill  in  our 
hometown.  And  they  had  be- 
lieved it.  When  they  discovered 
the  depth  ot  the  deception,  they 
called  me,  collect,  them  snick- 
ering, broke,  bug-eaten  and  wild- 
eyed  hungry  beneath  the  camp- 
ground pay-phone  streetlight,  and 
sold  me  the  same  sto- 

>-y     ry,  and  I  believed  it. 
fo  one  will  lead  you  down 
a  slippery  path  taster  than  your 
best  friends.  They  knew  how 
much  1  hated  the  idea  of  working 
graveyard  shifts  in  the  paper  mill 
where  our  fathers  were  white-collar 
management .  and  w  here  the  blue- 
collar  labor  enjoyed  assigning  us  dou- 
ble shifts  unloading  pulpwood  oft  riv- 
er barges,  breaking  up  logjams  on  the 
conveyors  with  long-handled  picks 
more  effectively  used  to  fend  off  the 
thigh-sized  water  moccasins  that  came 
slithering  along  with  the  cargo. 

I  drove  down  to  Roanoke  Island, 
stopping  for  gas  at  the  country  store 
where  a  man  kept  a  bear  in  a  cage  out 
back.  One  summer,  with  a  bladder  full 
of  eighty-nine-cents-a-six-pack  AekP 
beer,  I'd  stumbled  behind  the  store  af- 
ter rinding  the  men's  room  occupied 
and  had  a  pretty  good  torrent  going 
into  a  stand  of  bamboo  when  the  bear 
came  charging  within  inches  of  me, 
the  cage  bars  hidden  in  the  thicker 
stalks  of  cane.  When  my  friends  in  the 
car  wondered  what  had  taken  me  so 
long  and  why  had  I  pissed  all  over  my 
pants  and  shoes,  I  just  shook  my  head 
and  told  them  to  drive. 

Currituck  County,  your  last  step  be- 
fore crossing  the  sound  on  into  Dare 
County,  is  still  full  ot  black  bears,  they 
say,  especially  up  and  down  the  Alli- 
gator River.  1  knew  a  man  one  night 
who  set  out  to  kill  the  bear  that  was  de- 
stroying his  vineyard,  and  like  in  a  fa- 


ble he  tell  asleep  around  midnight  with 
Ins  shotgun  across  hi-  lap.  He  woke 
up  hearing  grunting  and  thrashing 
paws  ripping  clusters  of  grapes,  and  he 
smelled  the  smell  of  bear,  strong,  he 
said.  He  stood  up,  and  the  bears  stood 


up,  one  by  one  around  him,  five  of 
them,  checking  out  the  interloper.  Lat- 
er I  tasted  the  man's  wine,  and  he  was 
right:  nothing  to  kill  a  bear  over. 

I  had  about  two  hundred  dollars 
when  I  found  David  and  Steve  in  their 
campground,  and  they  took  the  mon- 
ey and  bought  some  Rebel  Yell  bourbon 
and  a  cheap  motel  room.  The  next 
morning  we  used  what  was  left  to  rent 
a  Nags  Head  beach  cottage  that  the 
week  before  had  been  scheduled  for 
bulldozing.  The  two  hundred  dollars 
wasn't  really  mine  to  spend;  I  was  sup- 
posed to  have  given  it  to  the  lady  in 
whose  basement  I'd  been  living  in  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  but  while  she  had  been 
away  I  had  let  some  surfer  friends  and 
their  girlfriends  stay  in  the  house  and 
some  things  had  gotten  messed  up,  so 
I  had  left  without  saying  goodbye. 

Here  is  how  the  Wanchese  scallop 
boats  assembled  their  crews.  You  work 
for  free  getting  the  trawler  ready  to  go 
fishing,  changing  over  gear,  painting, 
rerigging,  building  dredges,  and  then 
after  the  tons  of  ice  are  shoveled  into 
the  hold,  the  captain  says  You,  you, 
and  you.  It  you've  worked  hard,  maybe 
you  and  about  ten  other  guys  will  get 
on.  This  didn't  sound  like  a  good  idea 
to  me,  but  by  this  time  all  the  paper- 


mill  jobs  had  been  filled.  What  see: 
more  sensible  was  to  approach  a  m 
who  had  caught  us  asleep  in  some  o 
tages  we  had  broken  into  the  previ 
spring  in  Kill  Devil  Hills  and  ask  h 
tor  a  job.  Instead  of  calling  the  polii 
he  had  put  us  to  work  opeil 
his  restaurant,  painting,  sci 
ing  oven  grease,  nailing  in  m 
screens,  and  shoveling  tons 
sand  out  ot  the  parking  lot.  1 
didn't  pay  us  but  said  we  h 
done  a  good  job.  This  idea  w 
vetoed  by  my  friends.  Besidi 
the}  said,  remember  on  the  1, 
da\  we  were  w<  irking  fi  n  the  m 
and  you  realized  it  was  East 
Sunday  and  excused  yourself  ai 
Inii  hhiked  ihi  bun.  li .'  I  le's  n 
going  to  hire  you,  they  said, 
thinks  you're  some  kind 
weirdo.  Okay,  I  said. 

Si  >  we  started  working  for  fr< 
and  pretty  soon  we  were  d(  >wn 
peanut-butter-and-honey  san 
wiches.  We  got  on  the  phoij 
and  called  another  friend  of  oi 
collect  and  told  him  about  i 
the  money  you  could  make  workii  |» 
on  a  scallop  boat  in  one  week,  and| 
couple  of  days  later,  our  friend  Ricky  a 
rived.  Ricky  had  some  money  his  au 
had  given  him,  so  we  took  that  ar 
bought  some  Rebel  Yell  bourbon  ar 
set  up  the  tent  behind  our  cottage  ar 
then  lit  it  on  fire.  Later  on  that  nig 
we  took  the  charred  wooden  tent  po 
and  beat  one  another  with  then 
yelling  Kung  Fu!  accidentally  knockiri  b 
Ricky  unconscious.  We  dragged  hii  jj 
into  a  spare  room  and  fed  a  lawn  sprii 
kler  from  a  realty  office  next  door 
through  the  window  and  turned  it 
full  blast  so  that  Ricky  could  wake  u 
Finally,  the  most  notoriously  vi< 
lent  Wanchese  captain  of  all,  with 
single  name  known  from  Mexico  f  <• 
Rhi  >de  Island,  a  large  burly  man  with  a! 
enormous  black  beard  that  crept  a 
the  way  up  to  his  shocking  blue  eye 
tapped  two  of  us  to  join  h 
ew.  Ricky  and  I  went 


D. 


ruring  World  War  II,  Germa 
U-boats  sleeked  up  and  down  the  Oui 
er  Banks,  unchallenged  in  the  earl 
days,  sometimes  sinking  ships  at  th 
rate  of  one  a  day — oily  smoke  on  th 
horizon  and  the  bodies  of  seamen  wasb 
ing  up  onto  the  beaches  to  be  found  b 
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::  i  oolchildren.  From  the  decks  of  scal- 
JlU  boats,  we  often  dredged  up  the  car- 
Churchill  fretted  after.  On  one  trip 
pulled  up  hundreds  of  helmets,  the 
bbing  rotted  out,  and  we  wore  them 
til  one  came  up  with  the  top  part  of 
kull  affixed  to  the  inside,  and  we 
ived  them  all  overboard.  We  looked 
old  torpedoes  in  the  nets  and 
edges  as  we  swung  them  aboard, 
ople  were  still  talking  about  the  live 
pedo  that  slid  out  of  the  scallop  boat 
oopy's  nets,  killing  eight  of  the  twelve 
:w  members  aboard.  Once,  miles  over 
e  horizon  from  shore,  we  pulled  up 
/eral  ossified  motorcycles  that  seemed 
iseled  out  of  cheap  concrete. 
As  a  cub  reporter  in  Virginia  Beach, 
lad  interviewed  the  Navy  diver  who 
plored  the  first  U-boat  sunk  in  U.S. 
aters  in  the  war,  U-85,  just  off  Bod- 
Light.  It  had  been  a  messy  kill.  An 
WWI  destroyer,  pressed  into 
Dmeland-security  duty,  caught  the 
3  on  the  surface  one  night  trying  to 
at  men  ashore,  or  so  the  diver  be- 
ved.  The  destroyer  punched  holes  in 
le  U-boat's  conning  tower  with  its 
tree-inch  gun,  then  raked  its  deck 
th  machine-gun  fire.  No  one  is  cer- 
iin  if  the  U-boat  was  submerging  or 
nking  stern-first  into  the  April  waters, 
ierman  sailors  abandoned  ship 
nd  began  calling  for  help.  Fear- 
rig  a  trap  and  perhaps  feeling  a 
age,  the  destroyer  depth-charged 
verything,  settling  the  U-boat 
a  a  hundred  feet  of  icy  water,  its 
ead  blue  crew  retrieved,  all  in- 
ernally  ruptured. 

The  old  Navy  diver  told  me 
hat  on  his  first  daylight  descent 
o  the  U-boat  the  first  thing  he 
aw,  painted  on  the  conning  tow- 
:r,  was  a  wild  boar  with  a  red  rose 
n  its  mouth.  He  said  the  way  the 
;un  struck  it,  it  was  a  beautiful 
ight  underwater  that  he  would 
never  forget.  In  the  sub's  com- 
partments he  found  bodies  and 
thousands  of  U.S.  dollars  floating 
around  like  large  confetti.  Of  the 
twenty-nine  bodies  recovered, 
four  were  in  civilian  clothes,  and 
souvenir  hunters  aboard  the  recovery 
vessel  found  American  social-security 
cards  and  driver's  licenses  in  the  pock- 
ets. The  U-boat  crew  members  were 
secretly  buried  in  their  underwear  in 
numbered  graves  in  the  National 


Cemetery  just  north  in  Hampton,  Vir- 
ginia. To  the  south,  on  Ocracoke  Is- 
land, four  British  sailors,  U-boat  vic- 
tims, are  buried  in  a  small  cemetery 
where  every  year  a  fresh  Union  Jack 
arrives  punctually  from  the  Queen. 

Hundreds  of  shipwrecks  litter  the 
ocean  floor  off  the  Outer  Banks,  most 
stranded  and  beaten  to  pieces  on  Di- 
amond Shoals  off  Cape  Hatteras, 
where  the  cold  Labrador  Current  col- 
lides with  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  on  their  way  to  take  the  chill 
off  the  Swedish  reindeer  cowboy's  win- 
ter above  the  Arctic  Circle.  From  the 
dredgings,  I  collected  smooth  river- 
stone  ballast,  imagining  the  English 
streams  from  which  it  had  originated 
until  there  was  just  too  much  of  it  and 
I  tossed  it  over  the  side.  The  smaller 
items  were  more  interesting,  the  hand- 
made bottles  and  the  clay  trading 
pipes,  some  long-stemmed  sorts  re- 
markably intact  and  functional  as  we 
found  out  off  watch,  in  the  forepeak 
packed  to  the  brim  with  Roanoke  Is- 
land homegrown.  Foolishly,  I  let  the 
other  winchman  on  my  watch  use  my 
best  pipe  once.  A  sudden  turn  in  the 
rudder  sent  the  holder  pitching  over; 
the  pipe  fell  to  the  floor  and  shattered; 
my  curse  at  losing  the  pipe  was 


matched  by  the  curse  coming  from 
the  bunk  below — he  hadn't 

M gotten  his  hit  yet. 
y  father  tried  to  find  me  in 
our  condemned  cottage  a  couple  of 


times  when  I  was  out  at  sea.  Once,  he 
found  Ricky,  lounging  in  the  living 
room,  covered  in  flies  and  reading 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  bong  nearby,  Ricky 
oblivious  to  the  incessant  buzzing  and 
crawling.  We  had  caught  a  three-foot 
lobster  and  let  it  rot  under  the  front 
porch.  My  father  never  told  me  he'd 
been  there,  seen  the  way  we  were  liv- 
ing. He  told  Ricky  to  tell  me  that  he 
dropped  by  but  Ricky  "forgot." 

Here  is  a  Ricky  Illustration.  One 
night,  getting  ready  to  go  to  the  dance 
pavilion,  David,  Steve,  and  I  acciden- 
tally took  some  pills  we  found  and 
woke  up  several  hours  later  when  Ricky 
came  in  and  announced,  "Hey,  some- 
body stole  my  car!"  Somebody  stole 
your  car?  "Yeah,"  he  said,  kind  of  crazy- 
eyed,  "that  guy  right  over  there!"  He 
pointed  to  a  little  stilted  cottage  di- 
agonally across  the  beach  road  where 
a  friendly  dope  dealer  lived.  We  kicked 
open  the  dope  dealer's  door  and  put 
him  by  the  throat  against  the  wall. 
"Where's  Ricky's  car?"  we  demanded. 
When  he  could  take  a  breath,  the  dope 
dealer  said  just  a  little  while  earlier  he 
had  picked  up  Ricky,  walking  along 
the  side  of  the  road  from  the  dance 
pavilion.  Evidently,  Ricky  had  expe- 
rienced another  of  his  infamous  black- 
outs at  the  dance  pavilion,  wan- 
dered out  the  beach  exit  instead 
of  the  road  entrance,  and,  un- 
able to  find  his  car  in  the  wrong 
parking  lot,  had  been  walking 
up  and  down  the  beach  road  dis- 
oriented until  the  dope  dealer 
recognized  him  and  offered 
Ricky,  a  good  customer,  a  ride 
home.  Is  that  true?  we  demand- 
ed. The  dope  dealer  pointed  out 
that  if  he'd  stolen  Ricky's  car, 
why  wasn't  it  parked  under  his 
cottage?  In  tact,  the  dope  dealer 
was  pretty  sure  the  car  was  still 
in  the  parking  lot  of  the  dance 
pavilion.  We  turned  to  Ricky  for 
his  side  of  the  story.  Ricky  sud- 
denly stared  down  at  his  bare 
feet  and  exclaimed,  pointing, 
"Hey,  somebody  stole  my  shoes!" 
It  was  probably  a  good  thing 
that  Ricky  returned  to  college  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  to  complete  his 
business  degree  and  become  a  captain 
of  industry.  Everyone  seemed  to  be  re- 
turning to  school  except  Steve  and 
me.  We'd  made  a  lor  of  money  and 
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had  spent  every  penny.  There  was  no 
college  money — a  moot  point,  since 
my  college  had  invited  me  not  to  re- 
turn that  semester.  The  first  mate  on 
the  scallop  trawler  I  crewed  was  a  guy 
named  Art.  He  and  his  hest  friend  were 
looking  for  an  extra  hand  to  take  an 
old  wooden  subchaser  down  the  In- 
tracoastal  that  fall,  en  route  to  the 
Caribbean.  1  had  just  read  Thomas 
McGuane's  Ninety -Two  in  the  Shade 
and  wanted  to  see  the  Florida  Keys. 

1  drove  up  to  Southhampton  Coun- 
ty to  sell  it  to  my  father  as  a  once-in- 
a-litetime  opportunity  to  cruise  the 
Caribbean,  much  like  the  time  he  had 
spent  smoke-jumping  in  Idaho.  My  fa- 
ther listened  patiently,  sipping  from 
his  green  goldfish  bowl  of  ice  and  Rebel 
Yell  bourbon.  Finally,  he  said  he  would 
make  a  deal  with  me;  he  would  give 
me  his  blessing  it  I  promised  to  finish 
college  the  next  year,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  would  no  longer  have  to 
foot  any  part  of  my  tuition.  I  jumped  at 
the  bargain.  Driving  down  to  Nags 
Head  later,  I  caught  the  hook  in  my  fa- 
ther's proposition.  I  was  still  smarting 
from  my  mother's  parting  comment  to 
me.  When  she  had  finished  my 
summer's  worth  of  laundry,  boiled 
and  line-dried,  especially  the 
sheets  and  trousers,  she'd  said  to 
me,  "We  don't  live 


S 


like  this.' 


"ome  bad  things  happened 
between  Steve  and  me  that  fall, 
mainly  having  to  do  with  a  sev- 
enteen-year-old girl.  It  seemed 
the  brightness  of  the  Outer  Banks 
dimmed  just  after  Labor  Day.  The 
people  who  could  leave,  did.  The 
wrecks  remained.  There  were  a 
lot  of  burglaries  in  the  cottages 
around  us,  and  people  should 
have  suspected  us  but  didn't.  A 
girl  punched  out  all  the  windows 
in  the  nearby  realty  office  one 
night  after  she'd  drunk  about  a 
e]uart  of  vodka  alone.  The  glass 
had  opened  her  arms  from  her 
wrists  to  her  elbows,  and  the  doc- 
tors said  the  only  thing  holding  the 
flesh  together  was  all  the  bracelets  she 
liked  to  wear.  She  was  almost  bled  out, 
sitting  in  the  dark  in  her  rocking  chair, 
when  1  found  her.  She  had  called  out 
weakly  to  me  in  greeting  as  I  just  hap- 
pened to  walk  by  from  a  depressing 


evening  at  the  nearly  empty  dance 
pavilion.  You  could  smell  all  the  blood. 
She  had  been  a  popular  girl  all  summer, 
and  her  parents  came  and  got  her  and 
took  her  away — to  a  mental  hospital, 
1  think. 

Stev  e  w  ent  i  mi  i  >n  steel  hulls,  and  I 
took  a  couple  of  trips  on  the  wooden 
shrimp  boats  down  in  Cote  Sound. 
We  rafted  alongside  a  local  boat  one 
night,  a  real  horn-callused  barefoot 
fisherman  from  Wanchese  who  invit- 
ed us  to  his  galley  table  overflowing 
with  cucumbers,  fish,  fresh  biscuits, 
tomatoes,  okra,  corn,  and  he  thanked 
God  tor  the  plentiful  harvest.  Later 
that  night  I  had  the  wheel  of  the  lit- 
tle shrimper,  an  old  one,  wheelhouse 
on  the  stern.  The  night  was  moonless 
and  cloudless  under  a  canopy  of  stars 
so  dense  it  made  me  claustrophobic.  1 
was  homesick  and  unwilling  to  go 
home,  undone  by  a  young  girl  and  pret- 
ty much  broke.  I  remember  realizing 
that  this  evening  was  the  beginning 
of  an  eclipse  of  something  in  my  heart 
and  that  things  would  stay  dark  for  a 
long  time.  On  my  last  trip  north  the 
captain  and  mate  shot  up  vodka  after 
they  finished  off  the  heroin  they'd 
brought.  A  guy  tried  to  knock  me  over- 


skulls,  wallets  chained  to  belts,  hoi 
nailed  boots.  The  crew  popping  pill 
and  snapping  open  dangerous- looking 
knives — bucks,  martial  arts,  and  th 
first  stiletto  I  had  ever  seen  and  whicl 
1  subsequently  stole.  Aboul  ten  oi  I 
walked  the  bad  streets  adjacent  to  thi 
docks  at  Cape  May,  a  scythe  up  tb 
street  ot  black  and  trouble,  except  to 
the  one  element  that  was  me:  slicked 
back  long  greasy  hair,  scraggly  beard 
sure,  but  wearing  the  only  clean  clothe 
I  could  find  in  the  bottom  of  my  duf 
fel,  the  irrelevant  college  clothes:  th 
pristine  white  corduroy  slacks,  bagg 
w  ith  the  weight  I'd  shed  on  deck,  .mi 
the  baby-blue  Izod  alligator  shirt,  tigh 
Willi  new  mu^(.  le,  puiple  \  ai  let  \  --tor' 
flip-flops  c lopping  around  my  feet.  An< 
still  I  swaggered  with  the  rest  of  them 
looking  exactly  like  what  1  was,  somi 
assholish  seafaring  preppie  impostor. 

I  was  thinking  about  the  girl  dowr 
on  the  Outer  Banks,  the  seventeen 
year-old,  and  I  slipped  away  from  m 
crewmates  to  call  her  from  a  pa 
phone,  charging  the  call  to  my  par 
ents'  number.  It  must  have  been  two  o 
even  four  in  the  morning.  I  didn't  re 
alize  the  operator  would  call  my  par 
ents'  house  to  get  authorization  to  bill 
the  call  to  theit  number.  Thtf ' 
operator  woke  my  parents  up 
and  my  father  answered  th(' 
phone  and  gave  his  permission 
thinking  I  was  calling  collect 
and  then  waited  for  me  to  comi 
on  the  line.  My  mother  said  tha 
my  father  sat  at  his  rolltop  desl  , 
in  the  dark  for  a  long  time  hold 
tng  the  old  black  receiver  to  hi 
ear,  waiting  to  hear  my  voice  be 
fore  finally  hanging  up  and  get 
ting  back  into  bed  where  she  saic 
she  could  hear  him  not  sleeping 
until  it  was  time  for  him  to  get  uj 
and  go  to  work  at  the 
paper  mill. 


O. 


board  one  night  after  arguing  about  a 
rain  hat.  We  were  boarded  by  the 
Coast  Guard  at  gunpoint  and  forced  in 
to  Cape  May,  where  we  decided  to  go 
out  on  the  town,  everyone  putting  on 
his  hest  wear:  black  pants,  black 
T-shirts  with  motorcycle  logos  and 


ne  day  a  storm  brough 
me  home  to  find  that  they  hac 
bulldozed  all  the  shacks  arounc 
us;  the  power  and  water  to  our: 
had  been  cut,  but  1  continued  to  sleep 
there.  I  hot-wired  the  current  anc 
found  the  water  main.  The  same  storrrj 
brought  Steve  home  early,  and  wt 
tried  some  false  hilarity  tor  a  while 
the  storm  had  washed  thousands  of 
pounds  of  green  bananas  and  broker 


tes  up  onto  the  beach.  With  the 
/aged  lumber  we  built  a  new  front 
ch  and  steps  to  our  place,  placating 
a  while  the  guy  who  owned  it  when 
found  us  squatting.  But  by  Thanks- 
ing  we'd  gone  our  separate  ways, 
I  by  Christmas  I  was  in  Marathon 
y  watching  smugglers  unload 
es  of  pot  one  night  at  a  pub- 
wharf  under  the  direction  of 
eputy  sheriff.  My  buddy  Art 
d  his  best  friend,  caught  up 
a  disagreement  concerning 
t  sleeping  with  the  best 
snd's  wife,  had  let  their  sub- 
aser  sink  at  a  dock  far  short  of 
e  Caribbean.  In  our  south- 
imost  misadventures  we  spent 
light  in  Cuban  custody  along 
th  other  fishing-boat  crews 
ing  to  ransom  refugees  out  of 
ariel  when  Castro  temporari- 
opened  the  port.  We'd  refused 
take  the  convicts  the  au- 
orities  loaded  onto  our  boats; 
ey  weren't  on  the  list  of  re  la- 
zes the  Miami  nationals  had 
ven   us   when   we'd  left 
Marathon  Key.  It  was  either  re- 
nt or  remain  in  jail,  and  so  we  re- 
nted, locking  ourselves  in  the  wheel- 
ouse  on  our  return  with  a  .22  rifle 
id  a  revolver,  keeping  a  wary  eye  on 
le  dozens  of  prison-pale  men  who 
iunged  on  our  decks.  In  that  jail,  I 
vore  that  if  ever  given  the  chance,  I 
ould  go  home,  embrace  my  folks,  go 
ack  to  school.  But  given  the  chance, 
headed  for  the  Outer  Banks  instead. 
To  Steve's  credit,  he  and  a  buddy 
ad  swung  through  Key  West  on  their 
ay  back  from  a  dive  in  the  Dry  Tor- 
jgas  at  the  height  of  shrimping  season, 
/ith  hundreds  of  trawlers  working  out 
f  Stock  Island  and  the  Singleton 
ocks.  The  very  first  stranger  they 
topped  and  asked  knew  me,  a  guy  I'd 
net  from  New  Bern,  North  Carolina, 
ho  was  running  a  stolen-bicycle  op- 
ration  from  a  boat  he  and  a  cohort 
ivere  painting,  hundreds  of  bikes 
tacked  in  the  hold.  I'd  met  the  New 
3ern  guy  when  he'd  tried  to  steal  my 
andem  bicycle,  which  I'd  left  un- 
earned in  front  of  Sloppy  Joe's.  The 
bicycle  thieves  were  later  found  mur- 
lered  in  their  bunks.  I  was  glad  to  see 
5teve,  and  when  I  drifted  north  I  found 
lim  living  in  a  trailer  on  the  canal  in 
Wanchese,  his  yard  littered  with  bust- 


ed and  ongoing  business  transactions, 
surfboards,  outboard  motors,  dead  cars, 
a  Harker's  Island  rig,  and  a  homemade 
houseboat  that  was  slowly  sinking  at 
the  dock  despite  the  array  of  car- 
battery-powered  bilges  Steve  had 
rigged  to  keep  it  afloat. 


waiting  for  us  tor  hours.  Those  were 
terrible  faces  on  those 
children. 


I 


Steve  and  I  adopted  a  restaurant  in 
South  Nags  Head  as  an  office  from 
which  to  work  our  scams,  Steve  hav- 
ing recently  started  going  out  with  a 
waitress  there.  We  had  taken  on  the 
names  of  Sven  and  Sven,  dreaming  up 
business  ventures  over  home-style  plat- 
ters and  free  draft  beer:  taxis  for  drunks, 
boat  painting.  The  people  in  charge 
of  the  boat  railway  where  Steve  had 
hoisted  a  prison  warden's  boat,  the 
hull  of  which  he'd  been  hired  to  scrape 
and  repaint,  notified  him  that  his  time 
had  run  out,  so  we  ran  down  there  and 
slapped  on  anti-fouling  paint  literally 
as  the  railway  owners  slid  the  boat 
back  into  the  water.  I  applied  a  wavy 
waterline  from  a  rowboat.  The  w  ar- 
den, a  kind  man,  came  down  to  check 
our  progress  one  day.  Mark  and 
Stephen,  he  said;  one  was  stoned  and 
the  other  was  a  prophet.  At  that  time 
I  didn't  know  which  was  which.  The 
warden  liked  us  until  we  took  his  b<  lat 
out  all  day  when  the  Spanish  macker- 
el were  running,  and  in  the  afternoon 
when  we  came  back  with  hundreds  of 
dollars'  worth  of  fish,  there  was  the 
warden  on  the  dock  with  a  flock  of 
lost  children  he  was  trying  to  shep- 
herd from  errant  paths.  They'd  been 


took  one  last  trip  with  the  noto- 
rious captain,  this  time  earning  the 
right  to  step  aboard  just  as  his  trawler 
was  about  to  leave  the  dock.  I'd 
learned  enough  so  that  I  was  ac- 
tually able  to  run  the  winches 
and  read  the  lorans  and  make 
repairs.  With  the  money,  I  ful- 
filled my  promise  to  my  father, 
and  returned  to  my  little  col- 
lege where  Robert  E.  Lee  had 
been  president  after  The  War.  I 
showed  up  in  a  battered  truck 
and  beard,  wild  girlfriend  only 
temporarily  in  tow.  I  made  two 
short  films  that  I  think  are  au- 
tobiographical, violating  film- 
school  policy  that  cameras  were 
not  to  leave  the  little  Virginia 
town  limits.  I  took  the  best  cam- 
era down  to  Rodanthe  both 
times.  The  first  film  was  about  a 
guy  whose  wild  girlfriend  leaves 
him  and  he  decides  not  to  stalk 
her.  The  second  was  about  a 
lonely  plane  spotter,  binoculars  up  to 
an  empty  sky,  living  in  a  tent  in  the 
dunes  during  World  War  II.  One  night 
something  crawls  out  of  the  surf,  dis- 
embowels him  on  the  beach,  and  then 
slips  back  beneath  the  waves.  My  film 
professor  really  liked  them  both.  I 
watch  them  now  and  realize  how  emp- 
ty and  bleak  and  beautiful  the  seascape 
was  back  then,  enhanced  by  the  grainy 
black-and-white  film,  the  foam,  the 
birds,  the  sand,  all  shades  of  gray 
in  the  monochromatic  win- 
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ter  light. 


last  summer,  twenty-five  years 
later,  I  took  my  wife  and  two  sons  down 
to  Ocracoke.  There  are  still  a  few  un- 
spoiled places  south  of  Whalebone 
Junction,  along  Highway  12,  but  you 
have  to  squint  to  see  them.  There  are 
still  plenty  of  opportunities  left  to  make 
it  wi  >rse.  The  places  on  Ocracoke  where 
we  all  used  to  play  naked  are  run  over 
by  SUVs  and  other  four-wheel-drive 
vehicles.  The  week  we  were  on  the 
Outer  Banks,  the  Park  Service  said  in 
the  newspaper  they  counted  983  ve- 
hicles on  the  beaches  just  between 
Ramp  49  at  Frisco  and  Ramp  43  north 
of  Cape  Hatteras,  what  the  locals  gen- 
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erally  refer  to  as  Cape  Point.  The  DUIs 
and  rowdy  doughnut  spinners  are  he- 
coming  more  than  an  annoyance;  there 
are  dangerous  near-misses  and  races 
and  overturned  trucks  on  the  beaches 
now.  The  tides  barely  have  time- 
to  smooth  the  sands  over;  sea  un  - 
ties especially  are  vulnerable 
when  their  nests  of  buried  eggs 
are  splattered  by  all-terrain  tires. 

Beyond  the  sewage  and  the 
sprawl  today,  the  light  and  the 
noise,  there  are  also  the  unseen 
introductions  ot  new  arrivals  to 
the  New  World;  offshore  divers 
report  the  presence  of  the  poi- 
sonous lionfish  on  the  wrecks,  a 
Pacific  Ocean  native  that  has 
found  its  way  here,  possibly  from 
someone's  dumping  of  his  tire- 
some aquarium  into  a  creek.  And 
this  week  Navy  divers  have  suc- 
cessfully lifted  the  120-ton  turret 
of  the  ironclad  U.S.S.  Monitor 
from  the  seafloor  sixteen  miles  off 
Hatteras.  There  was  an  old 
Union  gunboat  burnt  to  the  wa- 
terline  and  sunk  at  the  wharf  in  my 
hometown.  When  the  paper  mill  want- 
ed to  deepen  the  turn  in  the  river  for 
the  pulpwood  barges,  a  dredge  scoop 
was  towed  up  from  the  Albemarle  to 
dredge  up  the  old  black  timbers.  As 
kids,  we  gathered  on  the  banks  to 
watch,  hating  the  rotten  timbets,  hop- 
ing the  dirty  black  sand  was  full  of 
Yankee  bones. 

The  day  we  take  the  ferry  to  Ocra- 
coke  there  are  nine  ferries  running, 
and  the  wait  is  still  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  board.  In  the  car  next  to  ours  is  a 
Czech  couple,  or  so  my  wife,  a  keen- 
eyed  journalist,  tells  me.  The  couple 
works  at  one  ot  the  restaurants  in  Nags 
Head — no  way  they'll  make  it  back  for 
the  dinner  shift.  Years  ago  the  restau- 
rants and  stores  employed  college  kids, 
mostly  from  the  Carolinas  and  Vir- 
ginia. My  favorite  seafood  restaurant 
boasted  Home  Style  Meals  Served  By 
Barefoot  Co- Eds!  and  the  place  was  al- 
ways packed;  platters  delivered  to  your 
table  by  red-and-white  checkered 
blouses  knotted  above  the  midriff  atop 
short  cutoff  shorts  and  bare  bronze  legs. 
Now  there's  a  foreign  exchange  of  tal- 
ent and  a  website;  your  orders  are  liable 
ti i  be  yelled  and  change  a  mnted  i >ut  in 
Polish,  Romanian,  French,  and  Hutch. 
The  Czech  couple  drives  a  bored-out- 


sounding  late-seventies  Buick  coupe. 
They  stand  with  the  other  tourists  at 
the  bow  of  the  ferry  and  take  each  oth- 
er's images,  him  wielding  an  old  Russ- 
ian box  camera,  her  with  a  neat  new 


digital.  A  female  deckhand  on  the  fer- 
ry says  her  grandmother  claims  to  have 
traveled  between  Hatteras  Island  and 
Ocracoke  Island  on  a  homemade  bridge 
of  grapevines.  When  1  ask  her  about 
Teach's  Hole,  Blackbeard's  old  haunt, 
she  says  she's  a  lifelong  native  of  Hat- 
teras, that  she  really  doesn't  know  that 
much  about  Ocracoke,  a  short  span  of 
grape  to  the  south. 

We  visit  the  Teach's  Hole  Black- 
beard  Exhibit  and  Pirate  Specialty 
Shop,  where  my  sons  choose  their  wea- 
pons, a  large  red  plastic  sword  and  a 
slingshot.  Nearby,  Blackbeard,  a  noto- 
riously violent  captain  with  a  single 
name  known  from  the  West  Indies  to 
England,  a  large  burly  man  with  an 
enormous  black  beard  that  crept  all 
the  way  up  to  his  shocking  blue  eyes, 
experienced  a  very  disappointing  day. 
Shortly  after  celebrating  his  fourteenth 
w  edding,  this  time  to  a  sixteen-year-old 
girl,  he  woke  up  one  morning  to  find 
two  English  sloops  rounding  Teach's 
Hole.  Blackbeard  had  enjoyed  a  cozy  re- 
lationship with  the  govemot  of  North 
Carolina,  with  whom  he  divvied  up 
his  prizes.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the 
prizes  originated  in  Virginia,  whose 
gov  ernor  commissioned  the  two  little 
Royal  sloops.  In  fierce  hand-to-hand 
combat,  Blackbeard  took  five  pistol 


< 


shots  and  twenty-five  saber  slices  befor  \ 
falling  dead  on  the  deck  of  his  Adverl 
lure.  The  Royal  commander,  youiJ 
Lieutenant  Robert  Maynard,  severe 
Blackbeard's  head  and  hoisted  it  o 
his  mizzenmast.  Onlookers  n 
ported  that  Blackbeard's  he; 
less  body  swam  three  laps  aroi 
his  ship  before  slipping  away 
the  i  ide 

The  little  town  of  Ocra<J 
is  crowded  w  ith  us  tourons;  kit 
crabs,  and  ice  cream.  I  look 
the  docks  where  I  tied  up  twe 
ty-hve  years  ago  in  little  woods 
hulled  trawlers  with  fresh  shrimjj 
and  cold  beer  on  ice  in  our  hole* 
(the  island  was  dry  back  then| 
There 'd  be  a  party,  some  locall 
some  backpacking  hippies,  aEr. 
ways  a  girl  with  a  guitar. 

We  stay  too  long  on  the  pe»r 
feet  beach  where  a  few  years  ea: 
lier  as  newlyweds  my  wife  and 
had  spent  a  naked  afternoon.  Oi  p 
m  m>  are  sind\  and  asleep  in  tb 
back  of  our  van,  waiting  at  mic 
night  tor  the  last  ferry.  My  wife  ge  , 
out  and  counts  cars  to  see  if  we'll  mak 
it  on,  all  the  while  taking  an  anthtc 
pological  sampling  of  the  other  veh 
cles.  The  Cubans  are  dancing;  th  - 
Marylanders  are  watching  a  sci-fi  mov 
on  DVD  in  their  minivan;  and  Vii  r 
ginia  prep  boys  take  sand  wedges  out  <  «Ji 
their  trunks  and  practice  golf  swinj 
on  the  dunes.  We  board  third  from  l  is 
Her  favorite  part  ot  our  Outer  Ban! 
trip  is  standing  in  the  balmy  bree: 
above  the  ferry's  flat  foaming  how  as  tb 
captain  above  and  behind  us  picks  oi 
the  brilliant  red  and  green  channt 
markers  with  a  spotlight  in  the  thic 
humid  dark.  Eerie  and  tranquil,  creep  |j 
yet  peaceful,  is  how  she  dt;  p 
scribes  it. 


T. 


.he  morning  of  tending  to  my  ff  ^ 
ther's  final  business,  I  go  into  the  ocea 
alone  at  dawn,  just  when  the  conve  jt 
nience-store  posters  say  not  to,  re 
minding  people  about  the  two  fat;  j.1 
shark  attacks  of  last  year  that  happene  |, 
just  north  and  south  of  where  I  ente  j. 
the  water.  AVOID  SWIMMING  ALONE  A 
DUSK  OR  DAWN  IN  A  RISING  TIDE.  I  mak  [ 
it  out  past  the  double  sandbar,  feelin  f, 
a  rip  current  so  strong  at  one  spot  tht 
it's  like  my  legs  ate  tangled  in  sheet: 
The  waves  are  confused  but  insisten 


tt 
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f  keep  coming — their  nature,  their 
I  swim  and  then  try  to  make  it  in 
v  tout  dislocating  either  of  my  two 
hips.  My  surgeon  would  not  ap- 
p  re  of  this.  I  was  born  with  bent  hips 
precluded  contact  sports  and  mil- 
/  service.  A  puny,  bookish  youth,  I 
ize  the  years  at  sea  are  an  attempt 
a  Dme  sort  of  compensation,  valida- 
1.  Thus  has  my  worldview  been 
oed,  always  looking  down  so  as  not 
irip.  I  stagger  up  onto  the  beach, 
my  towel,  and  wonder  if  that  noise 
ard  was  a  sonic  boom  from  Oceana 
v^al  Air  Station  to  the  north  or 
ething  else.  With  several  pounds  of 
nium  hip  and  femur  in  my  body, 
cognizant  of  lightning.  I'm  the  first 
the  beach  when  thunder  rumbles, 
len  I  lived  in  Virginia  Beach,  a  beau- 
11  black-haired  girl  who  rented  board- 
k  bikes  and  always  wore  a  long  one- 
ce  bathing  suit  was  split  open  down 
chest  when  lightning  found  the 
3er  there. 

A.nd  like  Sam  McGee  happily  sit- 
g  in  the  flames  of  the  wrecked  barge 
ce  May,  I  think  about  cremation, 
I  can  never  be  too  hot,  though  go- 
;  to  hell,  as  I  am  learning,  is  not  a 
mpulsory  thing  to  do.  We  never 
em  to  think  about  death  other  than 
observers,  and  in  my  mind  I  really 
n't  want  some  funeral  director 
nding  my  sons  a  box  of  ash 
d  molars  and  a  shovelful  of 
scorched  titanium 


VI 


parts. 


y  father  hated  the  beach, 
id  "sand  issues,"  couldn't  swim, 
(id,  like  me,  was  actually  terri- 
|-d  of  water.  At  age  four,  I  fell 
to  a  chocolate  creek  in  East 
exas.  My  father  stood  beside 
e,  fishing.  I  wasn't  pushed;  I 
as  just  the  type  of  child  who 
:celerated  the  odds  of  in- 
imitable mishap.  I  stood  beside 
ater,  therefore  I  fell  in.  My  fa- 
ler,  unable  to  swim,  saved  my 
fe  by  lying  prone  on  the  dock 
ad  reaching  around  frantically 
">  the  water  until  he  found 
ly  shirttail.  1  was  landed— 
rowned — and  resuscitated  by  a  doc- 
k's wife  who  later  bathed  me  in  a 
ink  and  tweaked  my  erection  to 
tanch  my  crying.  Freud  said  story- 
ailing  is  unconscious  desire  to  sum- 


mon fears  in  order  to  be  able  to  exor- 
cise them. 

My  own  son  Roman  accelerates 
odds  of  inevitable  mishap  by  sheer 
proximity  to  slick  floors,  wobbly 
chairs,  sharpened  pencils,  hot  stoves. 
I  imagine  him  in  these  Outer  Banks 
being  sucked  out  by  the  notorious 
undertow,  which  has  almost 
drowned  all  of  my  friends  at  some 
time  during  the  last  forty  years.  Stu- 
pidly surfing  a  big  onshore  hurricane 
break  years  ago,  I  got  tumbled  and 
spiked  on  my  left  shoulder,  splitting 
the  scapula  in  two.  The  doctor  said 
it  takes  at  least  seven  hundred 
pounds  of  pressure  to  split  a  scapula. 
Lucky  it  wasn't  my  neck,  he  said. 
But  what  are  you  going  to  do?  Not 
go  back  into  the  ocean,  ever?  Freud 
said  the  most  important  day  in  a 
man's  life  is  the  day  his  father  dies. 
For  now,  I  would  suggest  it's  the  day 
your  first  son  is  born.  I  was  my  fa- 
ther's only  son,  his  first  born. 

On  the  day  of  the  ashes,  I  quote 
Ben,  loosely,  a  favorite  collect  that 
he  used  in  services  thirty  years  ago: 
"Come  Holy  Spirit  come,  come  as  a 
wind  and  cleanse,  come  as  a  fire  and 
burn;  convict,  convert,  consecrate 
our  lives  for  our  great  good  and  Thy 
greater  glory."  Ben  says  he  doesn't 


remember  where  it  comes  from. 
Have  I  ever  thought  of  the  ministry? 
he  asks.  Yes,  I  have,  one  clear  clean 
winter  in  Tennessee,  I  lined  things 
up  to  enter  the  seminary  and  was 


talked  out  of  it  by  a  visiting  bishop 
from  Britain.  Ben  seems  surprised  at 
this.  Yes,  I  tell  him,  the  bishop  said 
that  as  a  writer,  if  I  really  had  The 
Call,  I  would  reach  more  people 
with  my  work.  Ben  says  the  bishop 
must  have  thought  I  was  a  good 
writer.  Or  else  he  was  Satan,  I  said.  I 
ask  Ben  if  they  would  have  let  some- 
one like  me  into  the  seminary,  and 
he  says  when  he  went  through  he 
girded  himself  for  what  he  had  been 
told  was  the  toughest  interview  in 
the  whole  process.  He  said  his  inter- 
viewer mainly  wanted  to  talk  about 
airplanes.  When  Ben  asked  him 
shouldn't  they  be  talking  about 
more  serious  matters,  the  interview- 
er said  the  main  purpose  of  the  in- 
terview was  to  comb  for  messiahs 
and  homosexuals,  and  he  could  tell 
Ben  was  neither. 

On  the  way  out  to  where  we're  go- 
ing to  attend  to  my  father,  Ben  and  I 
spot  a  white  disk,  like  a  communion 
wafer,  and  the  disk  hovers  over  the 
south  end  of  the  beach  before  slipping 
westward.  Maybe  it  was  one  of  those 
banners  pulled  behind  an  airplane  ad- 
vertising reggae  and  fish  tacos;  maybe 
it  was  something  else.  I  can't  tell  and 
neither  can  Ben,  with  his  Air  Force 
eyes.  The  captain  of  the  Captain  Duke 
asks  if  we've  brought  a  camera 
or  flowers.  We've  brought  nei- 
ther. I  have  a  tape  with  one  of  my 
father's  favorite  songs  on  it — a 
song  about  Lake  Charles,  the 
place  of  both  our  births — but  the 
mate  says  the  tape  deck  is  still 
chewing  up  the  last  tape  they  put 
in  a  while  back. 

Ben,  in  full  vestment,  begins 
when  our  captain,  a  Wanchese 
native  and  part-time  preacher 
himself,  cuts  the  engines  after 
pushing  us  into  the  wind.  The 
words  come  hard  for  Ben  at  the 
commending  of  the  ashes;  he 
knew  my  father  as  well  as  anyone 
could  know  him.  Ben  puts  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder  to  steady 
himself  as  we  drift  a  little,  side  to 
side,  during  the  gospel.  He  pets 
my  shoulder  twice  at  the  place  in 
the  service  where  I  am  supposed  to  do 
what  I  do,  lean  over  the  rail  and  pour 
out  the  last  mortal  remains.  I  wonder 
about  the  particle  density  of  the  re- 
mains, the  way  they  seem  to  stream 
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to  Berlin  as  a  world-renowned 
scientist  Nineteen  momentous 
years  later  he  fled  as  a  reviled 
lew  In  this  extraordinary  melding 
of  biography  and  history, 
Thomas  Levenson  offers  fresh 
and  illuminating  insights  into 
Einstein's  life  and  his  world 
during  the  tumultuous  years  from 
World  War  I  to  the  rise  of  Hitler 


"Excellent. . .  .Vividly 
portrays  the  scientist 
at  work  and  provides 
a  lively  narrative  of 

the  era."  — Publishers  Weekly 


straight  to  the  bottom,  only  the  finer 
specks  leaving  a  ribbon  ol  beige  pol- 
lenlike Just  on  the  surface  that  clings 
to  the  boat's  waterline. 

The  rest  is  the  ride  in,  my  sister 
grieving  over  the  paucity  ot  good  mem- 
ones,  me  reciting  the  Rolltop  Mantra 
at  the  thought  of  allowing  the  twenty- 
year  estrangement  between  my  father 
and  me,  except  for  the  last  two  weeks 
ot  his  lucid  lite,  when  he  shooed  every- 
one out  of  his  hospital  room  when  I  ar- 
rived, telling  me  to  pull  up  a  chair  to 
hear  his  confession.  We  order  fresh 
grouper  sandwiches  in  the  South  Nags 
Head  restaurant  where  once  I  was  Sven 
and  where  my  father  went  looking  for 
new  s  ( 4  me.  "He's  at  rest  and  where  he 
wants  to  be,"  Ben  says  after 
'in  quiet  tor  a  while. 


l 


he  bottom  of  the  ocean  is  dark 
and  cold  and  roamed  by  Pleistocene 
fish  that  science  has  forgotten.  One 
night  Steve  and  I  were  culling  through 
what  had  emptied  from  the  tailbag — 
scallops,  fish,  ballast  stones,  sand — and 
something  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the 
rail,  and  I'm  glad  someone  else  saw  it. 
It  looked  like  a  hairless  monkey  with 
webbing  between  its  arms  and  body.  It 
hopped  up  on  the  rail  and  turned  its 
head  to  us  and  hissed  like  a  cat  through 
cartilage-looking  teeth.  It  had  been  a 
strange  trip  already.  A  submarine, 
spooked  by  our  fathoms  of  cable  strung 
behind  us,  had  surfaced  in  a  football 
field  of  foam  the  previous  night;  the 
i  cean  erupted  beside  us  and  from  deep 
below  you  could  see  this  pulsing  yellow 
light  that  signaled  Everything  Must 
Yield.  The  submarine  leapt  up  like  a 
fish,  snorting  foam,  and  its  bow  wave 
nearly  rolled  us.  We'd  been  taking  lit- 
tle white  pills  that  flapped  shrouds  in 
the  edges  of  the  deck  lights  already. 
The  boiled-looking  furless  monkey 
hissed  at  us  on  the  rail  again  before 
diving  overboard.  No  one  would  have 
believed  us  if  we  had  told  about  the 
m<  mkey  thing,  but  there  was  a  guy  on 
b(  >ard  who  said  he  had  seen  worse.  He 
couldn't  talk  about  it  without  tears 
welling  up  in  his  eyes.  That's  the  kind 
ot  thing  you  find  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  where  my  father 

I wanted  to  be. 
n  the  following  days  I  take  my 
older  boy,  Roman,  down  to  Wanch- 


ese.  Wanchese  was  the  bad  Indian 
my  titth-grade  history  teacher  use! 
to  say,  the  one  who  turned  again!: 
the  colonists  after  they  kidnappt.) 
him  and  the  good  Indian  Mantelr 
and  took  them  to  London.  Return 
ing  to  the  New  World,  Sir  WaltX; 
Raleigh's  men  repaid  Chief  Wingl 
na's  kindness  of  feeding  the  starvirl» 
colonists  by  shooting  him  in  trji; 
buttocks  and  then  severing  h 
head.  Wanchese  defected  back  t 
his  ow  n  people.  Manteo  was  name 
Lord  of  Roanoke. 

Not  much  has  changed  i 
Wanchese:  the  derelict  cars,  brow 
marine  gear,  old  culling  boxes  ro 
ting  in  the  marsh;  the  fish  house 
the  old  trailer  on  the  canal  whei 
Steve  and  I  lived.  My  son  Romaj 
notices  how  many  stop  signs  ha\ 
been  knocked  off  their  corners.  Gn 
cery-store  accounts  are  still  kept  i 
spiral-bound  notebooks.  I  ask  aboi 
the  notorious  captain  who  first  hire 
me  twenty-five  years  ago.  Someor 
says  they  don't  know,  maybe  Alask 
maybe  South  America,  mayb 
"sumwarz  up  norf." 

1  take  Roman  to  the  South  Na 
Head  restaurant.  It's  been  flooded 
couple  of  times  by  hurricanes,  an  o 
picture  of  Steve  and  me  long  gor 
from  the  wall.  I  still  know  some 
the  women  we  knew  back  then  wrj 
are  still  there  now.  They've  marri< 
commercial  fishermen  once  or  twic 
raising  teenagers  now;  they  say  th 
Roman  looks  so  much  like  me  I  mu 
have  spit  him  out  of  my  mouth. 

Across  the  beach  road  is  the  o 
pier  where  Steve  and  I  used  to  shoi 
pool  at  three  in  the  morning,  wobbi 
eight-ball  as  winter  swells  rocked  trj 
place.  We  meet  a  low-end  crow 
drunk  tattooed  sailors  with  pitbi 
puppies.  From  the  tip  of  the  pier  w 
watch  a  lethargic  waterspout  hegit 
ning  to  slip  from  a  foamy  bottom  of  c 
mulus  crossing  the  beach,  but  it 
pulled  out  to  sea  after  only  a  hal 
hearted  quarter-drop  down.  The  ba 
man  says  the  Outer  Banks  is  going  i 
hell.  Did  I  hear  they're  bringing  in  a 
Outback  Steakhouse?  When  the 
bring  in  an  Olive  Gardei 
I'm  out  of  here,  he  says 


Fhe 


.he  water  is  gentle  by  the  pier  t( 
day,  and  we  wear  ourselves  out  c 
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Boogie  Board,  then  fill  a  glass 
>w:tle  with  only  tiny  purple  shells,  a 
:jj  t  for  Roman's  grandmother.  We 
■.nk  strawberry  milk  and  drive 
■rth  along  the  beach  road.  I  point 
:| :  the  cottage  where  his  mother  and 
I  cayed  six  years  ago,  the  kind  of  old 
■Littered  place  they're  now  tearing 
|wn  to  build  the  eight-bedroom 
Dpdels.  There's  a  tiny  bedroom  in 
m=  back  with  a  broken-shouldered 
■  uble  bed  in  which  he  was  con- 
lived,  beneath  an  old  reproduction 
B  Winslow  Homer's  Hurricane, 
f  What  is  an  apostrophe?  Roman 
Iks.  He's  five  years  old,  and  he 
■mics  me  by  walking  with  his  back 
int  a  little  forward,  with  the  view 
I  his  feet  that  affords.  So  far  at  the 
■•ach  this  week,  he  has  found  a 
■itch,  a  piece  of  rare  coral,  a  Smith 
I  Wesson  tactical  knife,  and,  in  the 
lined  inner  court  of  a  washed-over 
Indcastle,  a  shark-tooth  fossil. 
I  I'm  often  flummoxed  by  his  sim- 
e  questions.  I  work  through  an 
^satisfactory  explanation  of  pos- 
:ssive  mechanics  and  contrac- 
ans.  Finally  I  tell  him  it's  usually 
a  little  speck  that  means 
something's  missing. 


r 

A  he 


he  evening  veil  is  on  the  At- 
actic to  the  east  even  as  Pamlico 
ound  to  the  west  is  still  lit  like  a 
Ice  of  fire.  As  we  drive  north  to  sup- 
er, we  pass  an  old  outdoor  pay 
hone  I  spent  many  a  midnight  lean- 
lg  into  trying  to  make  something 
ght  with  someone  miles  away  on 
ne  mainland.  I  realize  something 
ew  about  the  Outer  Banks.  It's  not 
bout  the  development  or  the 
sascape  laid  waste  or  even  the  inva- 
ion  of  sneering  Connecticut  Yan- 
ees;  the  rich,  like  the  poor,  will  al- 
ways be  with  us.  It's  not  that  this 
Iveek  of  attending  to  my  father's  busi- 
less  has  made  the  whole  place  seem 
nore  fraught.  The  Outer  Banks  is  a 
dace  where  only  God  knows  how 
dose  I  came  to  what  could  have 
)een,  and  only  His  grace  saved  me 
fom  it.  It's  the  lesson  of  Shadrach  in 
he  oven:  sometimes  God  saves  us 
hrough  the  fire,  sometimes  He  saves 
is  from  the  fire,  and  sometimes  He 
>aves  us  not  at  all. 

I  doubt  I'll  be  bringing  us  back 
lere  anytime  soon.  ■ 
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satisfaction  guarantee  and  our  payment  plan  which 
lets  you  make  12  interest-free  monthly  payments* 
Order  now  and  get  the  new  Multimedia  Pedestal  for  free 


Order  by 
June  30,  2003 
and  receive  a  FREE 
Multimedia  Pedestal. 


(a  $99.95  value).  It  has  inputs  for  your  TV,  DVD  player  and  another  source  -  and  lets  you  switch  among 
them  at  the  press  of  a  button.  Once  you  hear  the  Wave:  radio/CD,  we  doubt  you'll  settle  for  anything  less. 

Call  1-800-616-6707,  ext.  TB368. 

For  information  on  all  our  products:  www.bose.com/tb368 


Better  sound  through  research  ? . 

©2083  Bose  Corpor25cri_  ten!  r^fc  ssjed  andtr  p?tir^  The      rarJo  dessari  b  ifeo  a  rar^sired  trademark  d  Bcse  Ccrparajna  "tBtfenert  p^Tnera  ptai  jv^atle  on  crecB  cehJ  nniers  cnVand  sutpa  tti  crenge  wt8irjut  notce  Pavment  pten  b  a£)ea  rn  crecE  apprrAal 
and  rtte  ccnitDns  may  appf/  Yos  craft  cart  wi  be  fctibJ  eafi  rrrjfli  wft  rp  rtost  (fugs  from  Bose  Craft  card  njes  jrl  r£T53  trcii  arjfy.  Rr3  (EiTnerS  to  r&ri?  ^trjrjw,  renin)  arc?  appfcite  safes  ta.  foment  pfen  and  tree  tefesH  ofer  rtS  Ei  be  amfjnec)  vifli 
3rr/oteofaaar4toto|je^wti^^to^ 


VISIT  THE  WORLD'S  ONLY  FUNCTIONAL 
2.000-Y 


th.  England  is  full  of  everything  from  ancient 
toman  Baths  to  the  remarkable  r.ew  natural  hot  spring  spa 
We  recommend  doing  that  one  last.  Trust  us. 


Go  to  visitbritain.com/usa3  or  call  1-888-239-3766  for  great  of  U 
and  a  free  CIE  Tour  brochure  or  see  your  travel  agent. 
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You  will  receive  10  free  trees  when  you  join  The  National  Arbor  Day  Foundation 


You  Should  Plant  Trees  ...  Now 

i 


3 


Trees  conserve  energy  in  the 
summer,  and  save  you  money. 

Properly  planted  trees  can  cut  your 
air-conditioning  costs  by  15-35%. 

2 Trees  help  clean  the  air.  Trees 
produce  the  oxygen  we  breathe, 
and  remove  air  pollution  by 
lowering  air  temperature,  through 
respiration,  and  by  tetaining  particulates. 

Trees  bring  songbirds  close  by. 

Birdsong  will  fill  the  air  as  trees 
provide  nesting  sites,  food,  and 
cover  for  countless  species. 

4 Trees  around  your  home  can 
increase  its  value  by  up  to  1 5% 
or  more.  Studies  of  comparable 
houses  with  and  without  trees  place 
a  markedly  higher  value  on  those  whose 
yards  are  sheltered  by  trees. 

Trees  help  clean  our 
rivers  and  streams.  Trees 
hold  the  soil  in  place  and 
reduce  polluted  runoff  into  our 

waterways. 

Trees  conserve  energy  in  the 
winter.  Trees  can  slow  cold  winter 
winds,  and  can  cut  your  heating 
costs  10-20%. 


7 Trees  fight  global  warming. 
They  remove  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  atmosphere,  the  major 
contributor  to  the  threat  of  global 
warming.  Trees  planted  near  our  homes 
and  in  our  communities  moderate 
temperatures  and  reduce  the  need  for  air 
conditioning  and  heating  produced  by 
burning  fossil  fuels,  a  major  source  of  excess 
atmospheric  carbon  dioxide. 

8 Trees  make  your  home,  and 
your  neighborhood,  more 
beautiful.  Trees  mark  the  changing 
seasons,  and  add  grace  and  seasonal 
color.  Trees  make  a  house  feel  like  a  home. 


\ 
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Trees  are  fun!  Planting  and 
caring  for  trees  can  be  a  great 
family  and  community-building 
activity. 


and  2  American  Redbuds,  or  other  tree 
selected  for  your  area.  You'll  also  receive 
the  Foundation's  colorful  bimonthly,  Arb 
Day,  a  membership  card,  and  The  Tree  Boi 
with  tree  planting  and  care  information 
Your  six  to  twelve  inch  trees  are  guarantee 
to  grow  or  they'll  be  replaced  free  of  charg 
Trees  are  shipped  when  conditions  are  rigl 
for  planting  in  your  area,  February  throug 
May  in  the  spring  or  Octobet  through  ! 
mid-December  in  the  fall. 

To  receive  your  free  trees,  send  a  $  1 
membership  contribution  to  10  Flowerir1 
Trees,  The  National  Arbor  Day 
Foundation,  100  Arbor  Ave.,  Nebraska 
City,  NE  68410,  or  join  online  at 
arborday.org. 

Join  now,  and  plant  your  Trees  for 
America! 


j/KBt  It's  easy!  Here's  how:  [oin  the 

nonprofit  Arbor  Day 
Foundation  and  we'll  send  you 
™  ^B^P    10  trees  ...  FREE  ...  with  easy- 
to-follow  planting  instructions. 

When  you  join  you'll  receive  10 
flowering  trees— 2  Flowering 
Dogwoods,  2  Flowering  Crabapples,  2 
Goldenraintrees,  2  Washington  Hawthorns, 


The  National 
T7  Arbor  Day  Foundation 


arborday.org 


STORY 


ROMAN  BERMAN, 
MASSAGE  THERAPIST 


By  David  Bezmnozgis 


K 

I   ^  ight  after  night,  for  more  than 
tar,  my  father  tortured  himself  with 
radical  texts  and  dictionaries.  He  had 
■hided  that  to  succeed  in 
Inada,  he  would  have  to  be- 
line  a  Registered  Massage 
Ilerapist.  After  a  long  day  at 
1;  chocolate-bar  factory  he 
■  uld  come  home  and  turn 
I  the  lamp  in  the  bedroom. 
|-  would  eat  his  soup  with  us 
the  kitchen,  but  he'd  take 
2  main  course  into  the  bed- 
3m,  resting  his  plate  on  a 
kety  Soviet  stool.  The  work 
is  difficult.  My  father  was 
proaching  fifty,  and  the 
iglish  language  was  more  an 
emy  than  an  instrument.  In 
itvia,  after  resigning  from 
e  Ministry  of  Sport,  he  had 
ade  a  living  as  a  masseur  in 
e  sanatoriums  along  the 
dtic  coast.  He'd  needed  no 
creditation,  only  some  min- 
lal  training  and  the  strength 
his  connections.  But  in  the 
;w  country,  to  get  his  cer- 
ficate,  he  was  forced  to  mem- 
'ize  complex  medical  termi- 
ology  and  to  take  an  eight- 
our  exam  in  a  foreign  language 


avid  Bezmozgis's  first  collection  of  short 
ories  will  be  published  by  Farrar,  Straus 
id  Giroux  in  2004.  He  lives  in  Toronto. 


Getting  his  license  would  mean  that 
he  could  start  his  own  business.  At  the 
time,  aside  from  the  chocolate-bar  fac- 


tory,  he  also  worked  at  the  Italian 
Community  Center,  where  he  mas- 
saged mobsters  and  manufacturers  and 
trained  seven  amateur  weightlifters. 
The  money  was  lousy,  but  he  was  mak- 


ing contacts.  He  was  certain  he  could 
take  some  of  the  Italians  with  him  if  he 
started  his  own  practice.  And  if  he  got 
his  office  in  just  the  right  lo- 
cation, the  old  Polish  Jews 
would  surely  follow.  This  was 
1983,  and  as  Russian  Jews,  re- 
cent immigrants,  and  political 
refugees,  we  were  still  a 
cause.  We  had  good  P.R.  We 
could  trade  on  our 


The 


history. 


he  morning  my  father 
was  to  take  the  exam,  my 
mother  made  an  omelette  and 
quartered  a  tomato.  He  ate 
quickly,  downing  his  tea.  His 
bare  feet  set  a  steady  rhythm 
going  in  and  out,  in  and  out  of 
his  slippers.  I  told  him  about 
tryouts  for  indoor  soccer.  I  de- 
scribed the  fuzzy  yellow  ball. 
Midway  through  the  om- 
elette, he  got  up  and  retched 
into  the  sink. 

He  left  the  apartment 
stolidly,  as  if  he  were  going 
off  to  war.  In  a  rare  moment  of 
overt  affection,  my  mother 
gave  him  a  kiss.  They  hugged 
in  the  hallway,  because  it  is  bad  luck 
to  kiss  someone  at  the  threshold. 

At  the  window,  1  watched  as  he 
backed  the  massive  green  Pontiac 
out  of  the  parking  lot.  It  was  the  end 


lustration  by  Lei^h.  Wells 
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of  March  and  still  painfully  cold.  The 
hearer  in  the  ear  didn't  work,  and  as 
my  mother  joined  me  at  rhe  window, 
we  could  see  the  long  streams  of  my 
father'--  condensed  breathing  as  he 
turned  onto  Finch  Avenue. 

"God  willing,  God  will- 
ing,"  my  mother  said. 


I 


hree  weeks  later  we  received 
the  letter  from  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  Masseurs.  A  certificate  would 
follow  shortly,  the  sort  of  thing  my 
father  would  frame  and  hang  in  his 
office.  We  celebrated  the  news  by 
going  to  the  Pi::a  Patio  restaurant  in 
a  strip  mall  not  tar  from  our  apart- 
ment building.  I  spoke  for  the  family 
,uul  ordered  a  large  pepperoni-and- 
mushroom  pizza.  We  toasted  to  our 
future  with  fountain  Cokes. 

The  next  weekend  my  father  signed 
a  lease  for  a  one-room  office  at  the  Sun- 
nyhrook  Plaza  where  we  bought  our 
groceries  and  1  got  my  hair  cut.  For 
eighty  dollars,  Yuri  from  Smolensk  built 
a  sturdy  massage  table  wrapped  in  bur- 
gundy Naugahyde  and  secured  with 
shiny  brass  rivets.  My  father  paid  halt 
that  for  a  desk  at  a  consignment  shop 
in  the  East  End,  and  ten  bucks  apiece 
for  two  used  office  chairs  for  the  wait- 
ing area.  On  the  recommendation  of 
someone  at  the  Italian  Community 
Center,  he  also  took  out  a  one-year 
subscription  to  Reader's  Digest.  And, 
to  create  the  impression  of  clinical  pri- 
vacy, we  drove  to  Starkman  Surgical 
Supply  on  Davenport  where  my  father 
bought  a  green  three-paneled  room  di- 
vider. The  final  touches  were  made  by 
my  mother,  who  purchased  a  sheet  of 
adhesive  letters  from  the  hardware 
store  and  carefully  spelled  on  the  door: 
ROMAN  BERMAN,  MASSAGE 
THERAPIST,  B.A.,  R.M.T. 


A 


Jter  the  initial  excitement  sub- 
sided, reality  asserted  itself.  Aside  from 
the  handful  of  Italians  at  rhe  Com- 
munity Center  and  some  of  my  par- 
ents' Russian  friends,  nobody  else  knew 
that  Roman's  Therapeutic  Massage  ex- 
isted. Boris  Krasnansky  from  Tashkent, 
whose  employer  offered  a  modest  ben- 
efits package,  was  my  father's  first  pa- 
tient. He  went  for  as  long  as  his  ben- 
efits held  out  and  insisted  that  my 
father  kick  back  a  third  of  rhe  money, 
since  he  was  doing  him  ,i  favor.  Joe 


C  ialatti,  a  dry-goods  wholesaler,  showed 
up  each  time  with  a  bottle  of  home- 
made wine  and  told  my  father  about 
his  troubles  with  his  son.  Joe  had  a 
heavy  Italian  accent  and  my  father's 
English  was  improving  very  slowly. 
The  session  would  end  only  when  the 
bottle  was  empty.  Sal,  a  semiretired 
contractor,  came  with  his  wife's  cousin, ' 
who  had  arrived  from  Naples  and  tall- 
en  off  a  scaffold  after  his  first  week  on 
the  job.  The  cousin  spoke  no  English 
and  couldn't  drive  a  car.  Sal  felt  guilty 
and  drove  the  cousin  over  on  Saturday 
afternoons  to  give  his  wife  a  break.  My 
father  would  massage  the  cousin,  and 
Sal  wouid  sit  outside  the  partition  with 
a  Reader's  /digest.  Guys  like  Joe  and 
Sal  had  good  intentions,  and  they  liked 
my  father.  But  after  a  few  visits  they 
stopped  coming.  The  Community 
Center,  with  the  sauna  and  rhe  famil- 
iar camaraderie,  exerted  its  influence. 
Another  Russian  masseur  had  taken 
over  my  father's  position  and  although 
they  swore  he  was  "no  Roman,"  it 
didn't  help.  Inconvenience  superseded 
loyalty,  and  my  father  found 
himself  stai  ing  ,11  the  walls. 


E 


earing  just  this  sort  of  thing,  my 
father  had  held  on  to  his  job  at  the 
chocolate-bar  factory.  It  was  driving 
him  crazy,  bur  what  was  rhe  alterna- 
tive.' To  move  from  this  factory  job 
to  another  was  pointless,  and  reap- 
plying for  welfare  was  our  of  rhe 
question.  It  had  taken  us  two  years 
to  get  on  our  feet,  and  my  parents 
were  nor  prepared  to  face  the  impli- 
cations of  regression.  So  my  father 
resolved  to  work  five  days  at  the  fac- 
tory and  go  to  the  office  on  week- 
ends. As  soon  as  he  felt  secure 
enough  at  the  office,  he  would  aban- 
don the  factory  and  focus  all  of  his 
attention  on  the  business.  The  dis- 
cussion was  ongoing.  To  emit  or  not 
to  quit.  But  as  the  original  patients 
started  to  disappear,  my  father  began 
to  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  leave 
the  factory.  None  of  this  informa- 
tion, none  of  these  discussions,  was 
concealed  from  me.  It  seemed  as 
though  my  parents  had  no  secrets.  I 
was  nine,  and  there  were  many 
things  I  did  not  tell  them,  hut  there 
was  nothing  they  would  not  openly 
discuss  in  front  of  me,  often  even  so- 
liciting my  opinion.  They  were 


strangers  in  the  country,  and  tfi 
recognized  that  the  place  w 
less  strange  to  me,  evi 
though  I  was  just  a  be 


ith  the  business  grinding  do 
to  a  terminal  inertia,  my  father  to 
the  advice  of  some  friends  and  w  ent 
seek  the  help  of  a  certain  rabbi.  Ot 
ers  had  gone  to  him  before:  Felix  vvhc 
he  needed  a  job,  Oleg  tor  a  good  d« 
on  a  used  car,  and  Robik  and  Eda  f 
someone  to  co-sign  a  loan.  The  rah 
was  supposed  to  be  particularly  syi 
pathetic  to  the  plight  of  the  Russi; 
Jews.  To  improve  his  chances,  myf 
ther  brought  me  along. 

To  make  me  presentable  for  the  ra 
hi,  my  mother  ironed  a  pair  of  pants  at 
put  me  into  a  clean  golf  shirr.  Both  n 
father  and  I  wore  yarmulkes  and  walk 
hand  in  hand  to  the  synagogue  not  fl 
from  his  office.  It  was  rare  tor  me 
have  this  sort  of  time  with  my  fath< 
as  I  ic  was  usually  either  w  i  irking  i  >r  a 
onizing  about  not  working.  I  filled  tl 
silence  with  the  affairs  of  the  thi' 
grade  and  my  plans  to  make  the  S 
lects  team  in  the  summer  soccer  leagu] 
It  was  a  warm  Sunday  in  June.  To  mc 
of  the  people  on  the  street — men 
their  lawns,  women  with  shopping  hai 
pensioners  filiating  by  in  their  Buicks- 
we  must  have  made  a  fine  image.  Fatb 
and  Son.  Sunday  stroll. 

Seated  across  the  table  from  the  ra 
hi,  my  father  wrestled  language  ar| 
dignity  to  express  need.  I  sat  silent 
beside  him,  looking  appropriately  fo' 
lorn.  I  was  sufficiently  aware  of  oi| 
predicament  to  feel  the  various  pe| 
mutations  of  shame:  shame  for  my  fl 
ther,  shame  for  my  shame,  and  eve 
shame  for  the  rabbi,  who  seemed 
he  a  decent  guy.  He  was  younger  rh;: 
my  father,  and  as  if  to  compensate  f< 
his  youth,  he  affected  a  posture  of  litu 
gical  gravity. 

My  father  told  the  rabbi  about  h 
qualifications.  He  told  him  about  tl 
years  of  training  Olympic  athletes 
hoist  almost  inconceivable  amounts 
weight.  He  told  him  about  working 
a  masseur  in  the  best  sanatoriums  alo 
the  Baltic  Sea  after  resigning  his  po 
tion  at  the  Ministry  of  Sport.  He  to 
him  about  the  months  of  study,  his  cc 
tificate  from  the  Board  of  Directors 
Masseurs,  rhe  chocolate-bar  factor 
the  one-room  office,  and  the  hard,  bar 
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iy«  he  was  willing  to  do.  He  also  told 
:  iii  jbout  Hebrew  school  and  what  a 
•m  student  I  was.  He  suggested  that 
:r«abbi  speak  to  me  to  see  how  well 
'd -anted  the  language.  Slightly  un- 
:<&  brtable,  the  rabbi  engaged  me  in 
:  i  g  iversation  in  mdimentary  Hebrew. 
Il-Do  you  like  school? 
II  Yes,  I  like  school. 
I  -Do  you  like  Canada? 
i:  11-Yes,  I  like  Canada. 
1 1  y  father,  who  could  not  follow  the 
slpersation,  interrupted  and  told  the 
-a  >i  that  I  could  also  sing  Hebrew 
sirs.  The  rabbi  didn't  seem  particu- 
m  interested,  but  my  father  encour- 
■fl  me  out  of  my  chair, 
in  the  middle  of  the  rabbi's  office  I 
;|ld  and  sang  "Jerusalem  of  Gold." 
ilffway  through  the  song  I  noticed 
i  rabbi's  attention  flagging,  and  I  re- 
ijnded  by  trying  to  bring  the  song  to 
J  •emature  conclusion.  The  rabbi, 
■ply  relieved,  started  to  bring  his 
■  ds  together  to  create  the  first  clap 
My  to  be  reassured  by  my  father  that 
J  is  capable  of  singing  more.  To  prove 
a  point,  my  father  poked  me  in  the 
Jk,  and  I  picked  up  the  song  where 
1  happily  abandoned  it.  The  rabbi 
lied  forward,  seemingly  much  more 
Ibrested  in  my  performance  the  sec- 
■in  time  around.  When  I  was  finally 
lie,  the  rabbi  gave  me  a  five-dollar 
II.  For  my  father,  he  promised  to 
lead  the  word  about  the  business  to 
I  congregants.  He  also  offered  a  word 
lidvice:  advertise. 
■Fifteen  minutes  after  going  in,  we 
| re  back  out  on  the  street,  hand 
hand,  and  on  our  way  home.  For 
r  trouble  we  had  five  dollars  and 
e  business  card  of  a  man  who 
would  print  my  father's 
flyers  at  cost. 


r. 


ie  following  week  my  father, 
pther,  and  I  gathered  around  the 
[xhen  table  to  compose  the  ideal  ad- 
Irtisement  for  Roman's  Therapeutic 
assage.  I  was  given  the  pen  and  as- 
med  the  responsibility  of  translating 
id  transcribing  my  parents'  concept 
r  the  flyer.  My  father  wanted  a  strong 
nphasis  placed  on  his  experience  with 
lympic  athletes,  as  it  would  provide 
estige  and  imply  familiarity  with  the 
Jinan  anatomy  at  the  highest  level, 
[y  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
;ved  that  his  strongest  selling  point 


PEOPLE  I  MET  HITCHHIKING 
ON  USA  HIGHWAYS 

by  ERICCHAET 

"Eric  Chaet... writes  in  [the]  tradition 
of  American  rebels  (Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Whitman,  Ginsberg, 
Kerouac,  et  al)  who  have  miles  to 
go  before  they  sleep,  a  world  of 
things  to  say  about  the  human 
condition....  [B]igger  than  any  form 
can  hold."  -NorbertBlei 

"[Attractive  addition....  [M]ust  pay 
his  way  doing  kinds  of  work  not 
often  described...."  -  Doris  Lessing 

"[P]osted  nearly  1500. ..posters... 
slogans  include  HELP  ONE 
ANOTHER  SUCCEED  and  DESPITE 
INJUSTICE  &  NORMAL  MADNESS, 
CHANGE  YR  SITUATION  &  OUR 
WORLD  FOREVER  FOR  BETTER.... 
[Struggles  against  fatigue  to  hear 
the  stories  of  people  who  picked 
him  up....  [P]urposeful  in  a  way  few 
books  are."  -  Martin  Brick 

Order  from  Amazon.com,  or  send 
$15  (includes  shipping  &  handling) 

to: 

Turnaround  Artist  Productions 
1803  County  ZZ 
De  Pere  Wl  54115 


Harper's  Magazine  is  accept- 
ing applications  from  col- 
lege students  and  gradu- 
ates for  its  editorial  and  art  internship 
programs. 

•  Editorial  interns  serve  full-time  for 
three  to  five  months  and  gain  practi- 
cal experience  in  critical  reading  and 
analysis,  research,  fact-checking,  and 
the  general  workings  of  a  national 
magazine.  Each  intern  works  with  an 
editor  on  one  section  of  the  magazine 
and  takes  part  in  the  creation  of  the 
Harper's  Index. 

•  Art  interns  serve  part-time  for  three 
to  five  months  and  view  current  ex- 
hibits at  museums  and  galleries,  take 
part  in  the  selection  of  art  for  the  Read- 
ings section,  and  gain  skills  in  elec- 
tronic page  layout,  color  separation,  art 
and  photo  research,  and  working  with 
freelancers. 

All  interns  are  encouraged  to  gen- 
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was  his  status  as  a  Soviet  refugee.  The 
most  important  appeal,  .she  said,  was  to 
guilt  and  empathy.  That  would  get 
them  in  the  door.  Once  they  were  in 
the  door,  then  my  father  could  impress 
them  with  his  skill.  In  the  end  they 
agreed  on  a  combination  of  the  two.  For 
my  part,  I  contributed  a  list  of  familiar 
advertising  superlatives. 

Best  New  Therapeutic  Massage 
Office! 

Roman  Bernian,  Sov  iet  Olympic 
coach  and  refugee  from 
Communist  regime,  provides  Quality 
Therapeutic  Massage  Service! 

Many  years  of  experience  in  Special 
European  techniques! 

For  all  joint  and  muscle  pain. 
Car  accidents,  work  accidents, 
pregnancy,  and  general  good 
physical  conditioning 

After  the  box  of  flyers  arrived,  my 
father  and  I  loaded  it  into  the  trunk 
of  the  Pontiac  and  set  out  to  canvass 
the  houses  near  the  office.  I  took  one 
side  of  the  street  and  my  father  took 
the  other.  To  counteract  my  embar- 
rassment, I  made  it  a  race:  1  would  be 
the  first  to  finish.  1  ran  from  house  to 
house,  stuffing  the  flyers  into  mail- 
boxes or  handing  them  to  people 
without  making  eye  contact.  Every 
now  and  again  1  would  look  across 
the  street  to  gauge  my  father's 
progress.  He  was  in  no  hurry.  He 
wandered  from  house  to  house,  going 
up  the  walkways,  never  stepping  on 
the  lawns.  Whereas  I  tried  to  avoid 
people,  my  father  lingered,  passing 
deliberately  in  front  of  windows. 
Heeding  my  mother's  instructions, 
he  tried  to  be  particularly  conspicu- 
ous in  front  of  homes  with  mezuzahs 
on  the  doorposts,  hoping  to  catch 
sight  of  someone,  to  engage  them  in 
conversation.  Most  people  weren't 
interested. — except  tor  one  man  who 
wanted  to  know  bow  his  own  son 
could  gel  a  job  delivering  flyers. 

With  the  flyers  all  gone  a  new 
phase  of  waiting  began.  Now  with 
every  ring  of  the  phone  there  was  the 
potential  for  salvation.  The  phone 
existed  like  a  m-w  thing.  From  the 
moment  we  came  home  we  were 
acutely  conscious  of  it.  It  was  either 
w  m'i  us  or  against  us.  My  father 


talked  to  it.  As  a  sign  of  solidarity,  I 
talked  to  it  as  well.  When  it  was 
silent,  my  father  would  plead  with  it, 
curse  it,  threaten  it.  But  when  it 
rang,  he  would  leap.  He  would  come 
flying  from  the  dinner  table,  the 
couch,  the  toilet.  The  phone  would 
ring  and  he  would  leap.  My  mother 
would  leap  after  him — her  ear  mil- 
limeters away  from  bis  exposed  ear, 
listening,  as  it  my  father's  head  was 
itself  the  telephone.  She  listened  as 
friends  called,  other  friends  called, 
my  aunt  called  and  called.  Everybody 
called  to  see  whether  any- 
body had  called. 


"y  the  time  Dr.  Kornblum 
called,  an  agonizing  week  had 
passed.  It  was  in  the  early  afternoon 
and  1  was  home  alone.  My  mother 
would  not  be  home  tor  another  hour, 
my  father  later  still.  When  the 
phone  rang  1  was  already  seated  on 
the  parquet  floor  in  front  of  the  tele- 
vision: I  had  a  Hungarian  salami 
sandwich  on  my  lap  as  well  as  the 
plastic  wrappers  from  a  half  dozen 
chocolate-covered  prunes. 

Kornblum  told  me  1  should  call 
him  Harvey.  He  was  a  doctor,  he 
said,  and  he'd  received  my  father's 
flyer  and  wanted  to  meet  him.  In 
fact,  he  wanted  to  meet  the  whole 
family.  How  many  of  us  were 
there — it  didn't  matter.  We  were  all 
invited  to  his  house  for  Friday  night 
dinner.  I  should  tell  my  parents  that 
he  would  not  take  no  for  an  answer. 
Kornblum  with  a  K.  Blum  as  in 
rhymes  with  room.  As  in  there's 
plenty  of  room  for  everybody.  Did  1 
get  all  that?  He  gave  me  his  phone 
number  and  told  me  to  make  sure 
my  father  gave  him  a  call. 

By  the  time  my  mother  came 
home  1  was  barely  able  to  restrain 
myself.  I  shared  the  good  news,  and 
she  overlooked  the  fact  that  I'd  eat- 
en the  half-dozen  chocolate-covered 
prunes.  I  gave  her  the  sheet  of  paper 
with  Kornhlum's  name  and  tele- 
phone number,  and  she  quickly 
started  dialing.  My  aunt  was  certain 
she  had  heard  of  this  Kornblum  be- 
fore When  Victor  Guttman's  father 
slipped  on  the  ice,  wasn't  it  a  Korn- 
blum that  did  the  operation?  That 
Kornblum  was  very  nice.  Also  very 
rich.  It  could  be  the  same  one.  My 


mother  called  others.  Sophatch'll 
was  studying  to  pass  her  mefl 
boards  and  was  familiar  with  ma 
doctors.  Hid  she  know  Kornblun 
Kornblum  the  family  physician 
Kornblum  the  orthopedic  surgeoi 
Not  thai  u  made  a  difference,  thjj 
were  both  very  successful.  It  eith'J 
one  referred  even  a  small  fraction! 

his  patients,  our  troubl 
would  be  i  »ver 


A 


.fter  washing  his  hands  a 
changing  out  of  bis  work  jeans, 
father  crossed  the  room  toward  t 
phone.  Merely  crossing  the  room, 
assumed  a  professional  demean 
With  inmost  gravity  he  dialed  Ko: 
blum's  number.  My  mother  and  I 
on  the  sofa  and  watched.  She  h; 
already  coached  him  on  what  to  s; 
and  the  goal  was  not  to  stray  too 
from  the  script,  to  keep  the  pho 
call  short  and  polite.  God  forbid 
should  say  something  wrong  and  u! 
set  Kornblum,  and  then  what  woi 
we  do?  My  father  dialed  and 
three  of  us  waited  as  it  rang.  Wht 
someone  answered,  my  father  ask  Uei 
to  speak  with  Dr.  Kornblum 
waited  again,  apparently  for  Kor 
hlum  to  come  to  the  phone.  In  t  > 
intervening  silence  my  moth 
mouthed  yet  another  remind 
about  how  to  behave.  In  responsj  i 
my  father  turned  his  back  on 
1 1 nd  faced  the  wall.  Moments  passi 
before  my  father  said  that  he  w 
Roman  Berman,  massage  therapii 
and  that  he  was  returning  Dr.  Kor!  lie 
blum's  call.  Then  he  sail  I 
'Yes,  okay,  Harvey 


1 


B 


"efore  Stalin,  my  great-gran 
mother  lit  the  candles  and  made 
apple  cake  every  Friday  night.  In 
grandfather's  recollections  of  prewi 
Jewish  Latv  ia,  the  candles  and  appl  s 
cakes  feature  prominently.  When  r 
mother  was  a  girl,  Stalin  was  alrea* 
in  charge,  and  although  there  w 
still  apple  cake  there  were  no  mo 
candles.  By  the  time  I  was  bon  in 
there  were  neither  candles  nor  app 
cake,  though  to  my  mother,  app 
cake  still  meant  Jewish.  With  this 
mind,  she  retrieved  the  apple-cal 
recipe  and  went  to  the  expensive  s  i* 
permarket  for  the  ingredients.  Aii 
that  Friday  afternoon  she  pleaded  i 
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and  left  work  early,  coming 
e  to  bake  so  that  the  apple  cake 
d  be  fresh  for  the  Kornblums. 
y  father  also  left  work  early  and 
e  to  my  school  to  pick  me  up. 
in  we  arrived  home  the  apart' 
t  was  redolent  with  the  scent  of 
rpje  cake.  My  mother  hustled  my 
er  and  me  into  the  shower  to- 
ier  so  as  not  to  waste  time.  I 
ast  showered  with  my  father  in 
5  and  wasn't  accustomed  to  see- 
him  naked.  I  didn't  know  where 
x)k.  My  father,  however,  seemed 
dous  to  both  his  and  my  nudity, 
soaped  me  up,  rinsed  me  off,  and 
me  into  a  towel.  1  stood  on  the 
n  mat  watching  through  the 
ed  shower  door  as  he  hurriedly 
ed  his  bald  head  and  washed  un- 
his  armpits.  When  he  stepped  out 
he  looked  surprised  to  find 
me  still  standing  there. 

ornblum's  turned  out  to  be 
■f  a  few  streets  away  from  my  fa- 
r's  office.  The  house  was  on  the 
side  of  the  street,  which  meant  I 
I  delivered  Kornblum's  flyer,  but  I 
n't  remember  it.  My  mother  not- 
the  size  of  the  house.  Maybe 
ee  thousand  square  feet,  with  a 
yard.  Also,  it  was  fully  detached, 
is  was  two  substantial  steps  be- 
ld  our  means.  Between  our  apart- 
nt  and  a  fully  detached  house 
)med  the  intermediate  town 
use  and  the  semi-detached  house, 
fully  detached  house  was  the  ulti- 
te  accomplishment.  Nobody  we 
ew  had  even  moved  up  to  town 
use,  though  recently  there  had 
n  plans  and  speculations. 
Three  abreast,  we  went  up  Korn- 
lm's  walk.  My  father  was  dressed 
his  blue  Hungarian  suit — veteran 
international  weightlifting  com- 
titions  from  Tallinn  to  Sochi.  1 
d  been  put  into  a  pair  of  gray 
busers  and  a  pressed  white  cotton 
irt,  with  a  silver  Star  of  David  on 
silver  chain  not  under  but  over  the 
irt.  My  mother  wore  a  green  wool 
ess  that  went  nicely  with  her  am- 
or necklace,  bracelet,  and  earrings, 
'e  were  a  sophisticated  family — 
"ofessional  people  with  their 
raight-A-student  son,  future  doc- 
>r  or  lawyer.  With  feigned  confi- 
;nce  we  strode  up  Kornblum's 


nicely  trimmed  walk:  three  refugees 
and  a  warm  apple  cake. 

My  father  rang  the  bell.  We  heard 
footsteps  approaching.  Then  a  man 
in  slacks  and  a  yellow  sweater 
opened  the  door.  The  sweater  had  a 
little  green  alligator  emblem  on  it. 
This  was  Kornblum.  He  was  smiling 
broadly.  He  put  a  hand  on  my  fa- 
ther's shoulder  and  told  us  who  we 
must  be.  My  father  must  be  Roman, 
my  mother  must  be  Bella,  and  I 
must  be  little  Mark.  He  ushered  us 
into  the  house.  We  followed  him 
through  the  foyer  and  into  the  din- 
ing room,  where  a  table  had  been 
set.  Six  people  were  already  seated 
around  the  table;  three  of  the  people 
were  smiling  like  Kornblum.  One  of 
the  smiling  people  was  a  woman 
who  bustled  over  to  my  mother. 
Kornblum  said  this  was  his  wife, 
Rhonda.  Rhonda  told  us  how  nice  it 
was  that  we  could  make  it  and  re- 
lieved my  mother  of  the  apple  cake. 
She  told  my  mother  she  shouldn't 
have  and  took  the  cake  into  the 
kitchen. 

Kornblum  then  introduced  us  to 
his  good  friends,  the  other  two  smil- 
ing people,  Jerry  Kogen  and  his  wife, 
Shirley.  Jerry  and  Shirley  told  us 
how  wonderful  it  was  to  meet  us.  My 
mother  said  it  was  wonderful  to  meet 
them  too.  My  father  nodded  his 
head,  smiled,  and  said  thank  you.  He 
did  this  while  glancing  at  the  other 
three  people  at  the  table,  the  people 
who  were  not  smiling  like  Korn- 
blum, Rhonda,  and  their  friends.  A 
man,  a  woman,  and  a  boy.  Like  us, 
they  were  overdressed. 

As  Rhonda  returned  from  the 
kitchen,  Kornblum  started  to  in- 
troduce us  to  the  other  family. 
Genady  and  Freda  and  their  son,  Si- 
mon, from  Kharkov,  wasn't  that 
right?  Genady  said  it  was  right.  His 
English  was  a  little  better  than  my 
father's,  but  he  had  more  gold  teeth. 
In  English,  my  mother  told  them 
how  nice  if  was  to  meet  them.  In 
English,  Freda  thanked  my  mother. 
We  were  seated  opposite  them,  and 
Jerry  announced  that  Freda  was  also 
a  medical  professional — in  Russia 
she  had  been  a  dentist.  He  himself 
was  an  eye  doctor.  Going  around 
the  table  they  had  most  of  the  body 
covered.  Eyes,  teeth,  Harvey  with 
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the  hones,  and  Roman  taking  care 
nl  the  muscles.  What  did  thai  leave? 
Koinbluin  laughed  and  said  he  could 
think  ol  a  thing  or  two.  Jerry 
laughed,  and  Rhonda  laughed  and 
told  Kornblum  thai  he  was  too 
much.  ( ienady  and  Freda  laughed 
more  th  in  they  needed  to  and  so  did 
my  parents  though  maybe  a  little 
less.  Then  Rhonda  said  a 
Mayer  and  In  the  candles. 


() 


ver  roast  chicken,  Komhlum 
told  my  parents  and  (.ienady  and  Fre- 
da w  hat  an  honor  it  was  to  hav  e  them 
,il  his  house,  i  le  could  only  imagine 
what  they  had  gone  through.  For  years 
he  and  Rhonda  had  been  involved  with 
trying  to  help  the  Russian  Jews.  ||  u 
wasn't  too  personal,  he  wanted  to  kn>  >w 
how  Fad  it  really  was.  My  mother  s.ud 
ii  was  bad,  thai  the  anti  Semitism  was 
very  Fad.  Jerry  said  that  (ienady  and 
Freda  had  been  refuseniks;  he  wanted  to 
know  it  we  had  also  been  refuseniks. 
My  mother  hesitated  a  moment  and 
then  admitted  thai  we  had  not  been  iv- 
fuseniks.  She  knew  some  refuseniks,  and 
we  were  almost  refuscnilis ,  hut  we  were 
not  refuseniks.  l:\eryone  agreed  that 
this  was  very  g< >< id,  and  then  Freda  and 
Genady  told  their  story  ol  being  re- 
fuseniks. Midway  through  the  story, 
the  pan  where  they  were  evic  ted  from 
their  apartment  and  forced  to  share  a 
room  with  i hree  other  families, 
(.ienady  lilted  up  his  shut  to  show 
everyone  the  place  where  he  had  been 
stabbed  by  tormer  co-workers.  I  le  had 
a  large  scar  below  his  ribs.  Walking 
down  the  street  one  night  he  had  stum- 
bled upon  some  drunken  comrades 
from  the  factory.  They  called  him  a 
filthy  lew  traitor,  and  the  foreman  went 
alter  bun  with  a  knile. 

Alter  (.ienady  finished  bis  story 
and  tucked  bis  shut  back  into  his 
pants,  Icrry  and  Rhonda  wiped  tears 
Irom  their  eves.  I  hev  couldn't  be 
lieve  U  was  SO  horrible.  My  parents 
had  to  agree  11  was  horrible.  Korn- 
blum said,  Those  Russian  bastards, 
and  then  asked  il  Simon  and  1  want 
ed  to  go  down  lo  the  basement  and 
play.  Kornhlum's  children,  a  hov  and 
a  girl,  were  away  at  sleepover  camp. 
Fhat  was  too  bad.  I  hev  would  hav  e 
been  so  excited  to  meet  us.  Down- 
stairs in  the  basement  was  a  Ping- 
Pong  table,  a  pool  table,  a  hockey 


net,  and  some  other  toys.  As  we  went 
down,  Freda  was  telling  a  story  about 
her  mother  who  was  stuck  all  alone 
in  Kharkov  .  My  parents 
weren'l  saying  anything. 


A 


A  ^  side  Irom  the  Ping-Pong  and 
pool  tables,  Kornhlum's  basement 
also  had  a  big-screen  television  and  a 
wall  unit  lull  ol  board  games  and 
books.  In  the  coiner,  one  ot  his  kids 
had  assembled  the  complete  Star 
Wars  Heath  Star.  All  the  Star  Wars 
figures  were  there,  including  Fwoks. 
1  went  over  to  the  Ping  Pong  table. 
A  paddle  lay  on  top  ol  a  ha II  I 
picked  up  the  paddle  and  looked 
ovei  at  Simon.  Simon  wasn't  inter- 
ested in  Ping-Pong,  lie  was  inspect- 
ing the  Peath  Star.  In  Russian,  I 
asked  bun  il  all  thai  stufl  Ins  fathei 

bad  said  really  happened  An  you 
calling  my  I. it  her  a  liar?  be  said, 
picking  up  an  R2  I  )2  doll.  I  le  picked 
up  another  toy  and  stuffed  them 
both  down  bis  pants.  What  doesn't 
ibis  rich  bastard  have,  he  said 

When  I  returned  to  the  table  every- 
one was  there  except  my  lather  and 
Rhonda.  Shirley  was  sitting  beside  my 
mother  admiring  her  amber  nec  klac  e. 
Kornblum  had  a  photo  album  oul  and 
was  showing  (ienady  and  Freda  pic- 
lures  ol  his  grandfathei  in  Poland.  Jer- 
ry also  bad  a  pile  of  old  photographs  on 
the  table.  v  )n  bis  father's  side,  his  fam- 
ily was  from  Minsk.  All  the  dinner 
plates  had  been  cleared,  and  there  were 
now  some  pastries  on  the  table  and  a 
pot  of  coffee.  I  had  to  go  to  the  wash 
room  and  Kornblum  said  there  was 
one  downstairs  and  three  upstairs,  take 
your  pick.  1  le  then  turned  a  page  in  the 
album  and  pointed  out  everyone  the 
Nazis  had  killed 

I  went  back  through  the  (oyer  and 
looked  for  the  washroom.  T  he  stair- 
way leading  up  ro  the  second  floor 
was  there,  so  1  climbed  it.  I  here  was 
one  ha  I  b  room  in  the  hall,  but  I 
heard  voices  from  behind  a  door. 
The  door  led  into  the  master  bed- 
room, and  the  voices  were  coming 
from  behind  the  door  leading  to  the 
washroom.  The  door  was  partly 
open.  Inside,  Rhonda  was  sitting  on 
a  stool  in  fronl  of  the  mirror,  her 
blouse  was  undone  and  gathered  at 
her  waist.  She  was  leaning  forward 
on  the  bathroom  counter  in  her  bra 


and  my  father  was  massaging 
neck.  As  1  retreated,  she  called 
anil  pushed  the  door  open  with 
loot.  She  said  it  was  wonderful, 
father  was  a  magic  ian,  il  only  s 

1 1  mid  bottle  his  hands  and  si  ll  the 
I  mumbled  t  hat  I  had  only  be 
looking  for  the  washroom  and 
said  that  they  were  already  finish 
She  turned  toward  me  and  staH 
doing  up  her  blouse.  Her  he. 
br<  asts  bulged  < ivei  the  l "i  •  ol 
bra.  She  told  me  nol  to  W<  a  i  v 
should  go  ahead  and  do  my  husinc 
Downstairs  Harvey  was  probal 
wai t  ing  for  her  1 1 1  ma 

A more  coffee, 
s  my  father  washed  the  Vasef 

lotion  from  bis  hands,  1  stood  in  In 
of  the  toilet  with  my  pants  undol 
I  le  dried  his  hands  on  the  decora 
towels  and  waited  for  me  to  pee.  Af 
a  while  he  asked  if  I  wanted  him 
wait  outside.  After  a  little  while  Ion; 
he  left  and  waited  in  the  bedroo 
When  I  came  out  my  father  was  sitti 
on  Kornhlum's  bed.  Abov  e  him  vva 
large  family  portrait  taken  for  Koi 
blum's  daughter's  bat  mitzvah.  T 
Komblums,  formally  dressed,  were  se 
ed  on  the  grass  under  a  large  tree.  I1 
father  wasn't  looking  at  the  portra 
I  K  s.ud,  Tell  me,  what  am  I  suppi is 
do?  Then  he  got  up,  took  my  har 
and  we  went  hack  downstairs. 

At  the  table  everyone  was  eati 
pastries.  Shirley  was  still  sitting  besi 
my  mother.  She  was  trying  on  l 
mother's  amber  bracelet.  As  my  fath 
came  in  she  shuffled  over  to  ma 
room  for  us.  Rhonda  announced  tl 
my  fathei  was  a  miracle  worker.  11 
neck  bad  nev  er  felt  better.  She  mai 
Kornblum  promise  to  send  him  sod 
of  his  patients.  Kornblum  said  il  won 
be  an  honor.  Kornblum  said  my  tatl 
would  get  a  call  Monday  morning.  B 
fore  he  knew  it,  he  would  be  out 
the  chocolate-bar  factory.  Kornhlu 
would  spread  the  word.  A  chocolat 
har  factory  was  no  place  tor  a  man  lil 
my  fathei .  Jerry  said  that  my  tatl 
<        count  on  bun  to  help  in  any  wa 

On  our  way  out  Kornblum  sho< 
hands  with  my  lather  and  with  m 
and  then  he  kissed  my  mother  on  tl 
cheek.  It  was  a  very  special  evenii 
tor  him  and  Rhonda.  Rhonda  can 
out  ot  the  kitchen  carrying  mv  moll 
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ipple  cake.  She  didn't  want  it  to  go 
aste.  Even  though  they  sometimes 
the  kids  to  McDonald's,  they  kept 
ler  at  home.  So  unfortunately,  al- 
though it  smelled  wonderful, 
they  couldn't  keep  it. 

^s  we  walked  hack  to  the  Ponti- 
t  was  unclear  whether  nothing  or 
•ything  had  changed.  We  returned 
:h  as  we  came,  the  only  tangible  ev- 
lce  of  the  passage  of  time  was  the 
1  apple  cake.  Before  us  was  the  Pon- 
,  as  green  and  ugly  as  ever.  Behind 
,vas  Kornblum's  fully  detached 
se.  We  walked  slowly,  in  no  hurry 
each  our  destination.  Somewhere 
ween  Kornblum's  and  the  Pontiac 
our  fate.  It  floated  above  us  like  an 
er,  ambiguous  and  perceptible, 
vly  father  stopped  walking.  He 
itemplated  my  mother  and  the 
le  cake. 

Why  are  you  still  carrying  it? 
What  am  I  supposed  to  do? 
— Throw  it  away. 

— Throw  it  away?  It's  a  shame  to 
ste  it. 

Throw  it  away.  It's  bad  luck. 
Something  in  the  way  my  mother 
ced  confirmed  my  own  suspicion. 
iere  were  countless  superstitions, 
mberless  ways  of  inviting  calamity, 
J 1 1  had  never  heard  anything  about 
iposing  of  an  unwanted  cake.  Also, 
/  mother  had  worked  hard  on  the 
ke.  The  ingredients  had  cost  money, 
d  she  abhorred  the  idea  of  wasting 
3d.  Still,  she  didn't  argue.  Nothing 
is  certain.  We  needed  luck  and  were 
ilnerable  to  the  wildest  irrationality, 
ght  or  wrong,  the  cake  was  now  dou- 
y  tainted.  She  handed  it  to  me  and 
tinted  down  the  street  toward  a 
impster. 

She  didn't  need  to  say  run.  ■ 


nswers  to  the  April  Quiz,  "Pity 
lie  Fool" 

The  turning  of  the  year;  2  Thomas 
lore;  3  Cinchona  tree  bark,  con- 
ifning  quinine;  4  Logs  were  disguised 
5  cannon;  5  Britain;  6  New  York 
vening  Sun;  7  San  Francisco  Examin- 
I  8  The  Eiffel  Tower;  9  Conversion 
f  metric  measurements;  10  The  War 
f  the  Worlds;  11  1966;  12  Thomas 
)ewey;  13  Albert  Einstein;  14  Am- 
rose  Bierce. 
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NOTES  FOR  "GAME": 

Puzzle  editing  by  Dan  Asimov. 

The  game  is  TAG .  The  word  IT  is 
added  as  each  word-to-be-altered  is 
"tagged,"  beginning  with  POL(lT)E, 
continuing  through  C^ELERi  IT)Y , 
PR10R(IT)Y,  INHER(IT)EI), 
POS(iT)lNCj,  TR(lT)ON, 
AG (IT)ATES,  SUBT(IT)LE, 
HOUSES(IT),  SU(IT)1NG, 
AN(1T)A,  CHAROTjY,  (JT)EMS, 
LEV(1T)Y ,  and  ending  in 
WR(IT)ING.  L.JJ.]._L_J._i.H.L_J._i_.L.J_.iKL-J 

Anagrams  are  indicated  with  an  asterisk  (*). 

ACROSS:  2.  pomp-a-no;  7.  U.P.S.-hot;  1 3.  c(el-e.)ry;  15.  hidden;  16.  ti(nines)s*;  17. 
(L)ionization;  n(or)th;  19.  nort(h),  rev.;  22.  as-king;  23.  two  imip.;  25.  in-he  r-ed.; 
28.  *;  30.  Y-van,rev.;  31.  hidden;  3  3.  *;  35.  Iv(or)y;  36.  (m)use(um);  37.  c(ha)ry;  41  .*; 
43.  homophone,  L-vlv;  45.  ( issuing;  46.  hidden;  47.  s(IX)ry;  4<S.  hidden. 

DOWN:  l.elop(e),rev.;  3.0(hi)0;4.  man-ni(rev.)-kin;  5.  P.O.(sin)G.  (rev.);  6.  hid- 
den; 8.  prior-y.;  9.  rev.;  10.  *;  11.  *;  12.  a-gat(E)s  (rev.);  14.  rev.;  16.  tan-gent;  20. 
Al-I've;  21.  red-O;  24-  houses*;  26.  env(o)y;  27.  hidden;  29.  homophone;  32.  wring,  ho- 
mophone; 34-  homophone;  35.  EMS,  two  inn^s.;  36.  homophone;  38.  an-a;  i9.  (i  )rend; 
40.  rev.;  42.  *;  44.  VAT,  rwo  mngs. 
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Is  EW  BOOKS 

John  Leonard 


T^e  first  heard  about  "the  gen- 
I  tie  Tasaday"  at  roughly  the 

T  T  same  time  as  we  heard  about 
he  awful  Ik,  in  the  early  1970s.  The 
Tasaday,  according  to  National  Geo- 
Waphic,  NBC  News,  and  many  other 
pager  media  beavers,  were  Stone  Age 
juinters  and  gatherers  hiding  out  from 
,  lelicopters  in  a  rain  forest  in  the  south- 
ern Philippines — a  "lost  tribe"  of  cave- 
Jwelling,  leaf-wearing  innocents  so 
out  of  touch  with  the  history  of  the 
fallen  world  that  they  hadn't  any  words 
for  "iron,"  "boat,"  or  "sea,"  much  less 
"war"  or  "weapon."  Whereas  the  Ik, 
discovered  instead  in  Africa,  were  said 
to  be  almost  as  nasty,  brutish,  and  short 
as  the  Yanomamo  of  South  America; 


they'd  stomp  on  their  own  grand- 
mother, if  they  had  one,  for  an  extra 
lump  of  gristle. 

Something  in  us,  running  away  from 
Vietnam  into  communes  and  disco, 
needed  a  noble  savage.  Robin  Hem- 
ley,  a  novelist  and  English  professor  at 
the  University  of  Utah,  speaks  to  this 
dream  of  foraging  and 
camaraderie  in  IN- 
VENTED EDEN:  THE 
ELUSIVE,  DISPUTED 
HISTORY  OF  THE 
TASADAY  (Farrar, 
Straus  and  Giroux, 
$25),  even  as  he  es- 
corts us  through  a  jun- 
gle of  contradictions  and  a  thralldom  of 


confabulations.  He  will  go  to  Mindanao 
himself,  and  be  lied  to  by  everybody.  By 
the  time  he  has  differentiated  among 
the  warlords,  the  anthropologists,  the 
media,  the  missionaries,  the  Muslim 
insurgents,  and  the  Marxist  revolu- 
tionaries, what's  left  of  the  rain  forest 
looks  more  like  slash-and-burn  agri- 
culture than  a  garden  patch  of  paradise. 

So  now  we  know  that  the  Tasaday 
were  not  exactly  Stone  Age.  But  we 
know,  too,  that  .they  were  less  a  hoax 
than  they  themselves  were  hoaxed. 
"They  had  something  the  rest  of  us 
wanted  to  take,"  Hemley  says,  whether 
it  was  mineral  rights  or  photo  ops  or  ex- 
otic frisson  or  symbolic  magic.  And  we 
took  it  as  we  poked  them  with  a  stick. 
Promises  were  made,  vendettas  in- 
dulged, violence  done,  and  careers  ad- 
vanced with  a  furious  pedaling  of  tri- 
cycle wheels  into  the  corridors  of  Big 
Foot  science  and  journalism. 

Besides  a  terrific  story,  Invented  Eden 
is  a  savvy  caution:  In  imagining  where 
we  came  from,  scientists  have  friends, 
enemies,  agendas,  careers,  and  ulteri- 
or motives.  Even  when  the  chirpy  gau- 
chos  of  the  media  pampas  argue  about 
such  basic  stuff  as  whether  humankind 
began,  on  the  African  savanna,  pure  ot 
heart,  telling  stories  and  singing  songs 
( which  is  what  Bruce  Chatwin  want- 
ed to  believe),  or  as  killers  of  our  own 
kind  with  a  double-knuckled  antelope 
humerus  (which  is  what  Robert  Ardrey 
used  to  insist),  they  rely  on  the  latest 
morbid  scenario  from  a  desert-crazed 
ant-eater  who  has  dreamed  up  our  dis- 
tant past  and  his  future  glory  on  an 
Ice  Age  toenail  or  a  tooth.  Worry  in- 
stead about  where  we're  going. 

Rebecca  West  dreamed  in  his- 
tory instead  of  rain  forests.  The 
boneyards  of  culture  were  her 
stamping  grounds.  Which  isn't  to  say 
that  she  didn't  imag- 
ine things,  even  when 
she  wasn't  writing  fic- 
tion. Religion,  espe- 
cially, brought  out  the 
fruitcake  in  her.  In 
her  1941  masterpiece, 
Black  Lamb  and  Grey 
Falcon,  she  imagined 
a  Turk  under  every  bed  in  the  Balkans. 


The  Snake  Charmer,  by  Henri  Rousseau  ©  Reunion  des  Musees  Nationaux/Art  Resource,  New  York 
City  (top);  Engraving  of  Aztecs  before  the  conquest  by  the  Spanish  ©  Mary  Evans  Picture  Library 
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In  SURVIVORS  IN  MEXICO  (Yale, 
$26.95),  she  is  glad  that  Catholic  Spain 
got  to  the  New  World  before  Islamic 
North  Africa  did;  otherwise,  she'd  he 
looking  at  a  mosque  instead  of  Our 
Ladv  of  Guadalupe,  "and  the  women 
about  me  would  have  been  veiled  and 
have  had  not  faces  but  black  snouts." 
This  difference  means  a  lot:  "The  Turks 
had  their  chance  of  colonisation  in  the 
southeastern  corner  of  Europe,  the 
Balkans,"  where  "they  made  a  mess 
that  brought  on  us  the  turbulence  ot 
Europe  and  the  two  World  Wars." 

It  is  an  accusation  astoundingly 
wrongheaded  even  tor  a  book  as  weird 
as  this  one.  At  age  seventy-four  in 
1966,  Dame  Rebecca  began  an  essay 
as  ambitious  on  A:tecs,  mestizos,  and 
modern  Mexico  as  Black  Lamb  had 
been  on  Yugoslavia.  Never  mind  that 
Octavio  Pa:  had  already  written  such 
a  book,  The  Labyrinth  of  Solitude,  in 
1950;  she  relied  instead  on  the  an- 
thropology of  Jacques  Soustelle,  who 
later  got  into  trouble  trying  to  save 
Algeria  for  France.  The  abandoned 
drafts  she  left  behind  at  her  death  in 
198  3  have  been  edited  by  Bernard 
Schweizer  into  a  coherent  manuscript 
ot  60,000  words  or  so  that  all  of  a  sud- 
den stops,  as  if  chopped  down  like 
Trotsky.  Trotsky,  in  fact,  gets  a  sur- 
prising amount  of  digressive  space  in 
Survivors,  as  do  Basques,  Hapsburgs, 
and  the  Paris  Commune,  along  with 
volcanoes  and  balloons.  Black  Lamb 
likewise  meandered,  hut  we  could 
count  on  its  return  from  woolgather- 
ing (by  Basque  shepherds)  to  the  mas- 
ter narrative.  When  Survivors  ducks 
and  runs,  we  are  lost. 

What  remains,  be- 
tween shrewd  remarks  on 
Montezuma,  Maximilian, 
and  Frida  Kahlo,  are 
West's  quarrels  with  a 
God  she  seems  to  have 
decided  was  a  monster, 
eating  his  creatures  as  if 
starved  for  meaning,  and 
sentences  as  swift  and 
supple  as  ever  were  writ- 
ten in  blessed  English. 


^\  yhat  Robert 
%  %     Stone  has  al- 

T  T    ways  dreamed 
about  is  God,  or  perhaps  His  absence — 
a  missing  father.  In  his  last  novel,  Da- 
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mascus  Gate,  he  found  a  quote  from 
Pascal  that  he  might  have  stapled  to  al- 
most any  ot  his  books:  '"The  universe 
is  such  that  it  bears  witness  everywhere 
to  a  lost  God,  in  man  and  outside  him, 
and  to  a  fallen  nature.'"  In  BAY  OF 
SOULS  (Houghton  Mifflin,  $25),  "a 
man  without  a  meaning" — a  father 
who  has  lost  his  faith — will  end  up 
underwater  oft  the  coast  of  a  Caribbean 
island  a  lot  like  1  laiti,  contemplating 
Dambala,  the  serpent  of  wisdom,  and 
bizango,  the  secret  society  of  soul  steal- 
ers. After  gnosticism,  alchemy,  and 
kabala,  after  kundalini  yoga  and  the 
Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  after  Saint 
Teresa  and  Theravada,  it  was  only  a 
mat tei  ot  time  before  Robert  Stone 
got  around  to  voodoo. 

Michael  Abeam,  a  professor  of  lit- 
erature at  a  Minnesota  college,  has  a 
kinky  affair  with  Lara  Purcell,  a  polit- 
ical scientist  with  Third  World  roots. 
Whips  and  cocaine  are  involved,  and 
so  is  raoquetball.  !  le  w  ill  follow  her  to 
the  Windward  Island  of  St.  Trinity, 
where  she  is  supposed  to  be  burying  a 
brother  and  selling  a  hotel.  But  smug- 
glers, militias,  intelligence  agents,  neo- 
Nazis,  an  entire  pantheon  of  gods  and 
devils  from  the  Afro-Caribhean  syn- 
c  retii  religion  known  variously  as 
voudorx,  Santen'a,  or  candomble,  and 
many  (too  many)  drums  complicate 
their  spring  break.  As  always  in  a 
Stone  novel — and  this  one  is  sleeker 
than  a  submarine — choices  are  actu- 
ally made,  with  moral  consequences, 
quite  as  if  something  else  were  at  stake 
besides  the  snap,  crackle,  and  pop  of 
plot  and  the  usual  warrants  of  man- 
hood. When  Baron 
Samedi  arrives  with  his 
wheelbarrow,  he's  look- 
ing for  you  too. 


n 


♦  # 


^hoices  and  conse- 
quences are  thrust 
upon  the  Israeli 
writer  David  Grossman 
whether  he  wants  them 
or  not.  There  isn't  a  more 
interesting  novelist  in  the 
West   today,   and  he 
should  be  busy  at  some 
dream  work  on  love  and 
landscape,  solitude  and 
community,  discrepancy 
and  transcendence.  But  where  Gross- 
man lives  the  children  come  home 


[ 


from  school  in  body  bags.  PEACE  f 
may  be  his  forlorn  party,  but  his 
keeps  hefting  in  the  way.  And  so 
tween  the  big  books  of  fiction  hki 
Under:  LOVE  and  The  Book  of 
mate  Grammar  there  are  the  1 
books  of  journalism  like  The  Ye 
Wind,  in  which  he  talked  on  the  V 
Bank  to  Palestinians  and  Israeli 
tiers  and  prophesied  the  Intifada; 
Sleeping  on  a  Wire,  in  which  he  im 
viewed  Israeli  Arab-  alienated  fi 
absolutely  everybody  else;  and  r 
DEATH  AS  A  WAY  OF  LIFE:  ISRJ 
TEN  YEARS  AFTER  OSLO  (Far 
Straus  and  Giroux,  $21),  a  deca 
new  spapei  artic  les,       shadi  >wec 
"the  unbearable  lightness  of  des 
in  which  be  seems  to  abandon  he 

Maybe  not  entirely.  But  the  V(| 
Bank  occupat  ion  is  an  offense  to 
ish  morality  and  international  law, 
the  suicide  bombings  have  sicke 
him  beyond  discussion.  There  will 
er  be  peace  until  Israelis  give  up 
settlements  and  Palestinians  giv| 
"the  right  of  return."  And  while  Ar; 
and  Sharon  may  deserve  each  otl 
the  rest  of  us  don't.  Fear  now  de 
mines  the  norms:  "Terror  conta 
something  that  acts  like  a  digest 
enzyme — it  decomposes  the  priv 
human  body  and  the  body  polit 
Noise  drowns  out  thought.  "What 
mains?  To  live  through  this  nightm 
to  its  end,  to  go  from  funeral  to  fur 
al  and  to  try  to  survive  each  pass 
moment.  Thoughts  of  peace,  of  r 
tual  understanding,  of  coexistence 
tween  the  two  peoples  now  sound  1 
the  last  signals  of  life  from  a  ship  tl 
has  already  sunk." 

Even  Grossman's  last  novel, 
My  Knife,  seemed  to  metastas 
from  an  epistolary  love  story  intt 
terrible  wounding,  as  if  intimE 
were  a  usurpation.  One  longs 
the  courage  of  the  Children  of  t 
Heart  in  See  Under:  LOVE,  w 
flew  to  the  rescue  of  slaves,  glad 
tors,  Armenians,  and  Robin  Hoi 
before  ending  up  in  the  Wars;) 
zoo;  and  for  the  levitating  magic  1 
the  young  Aron  in  Tfie  Book  of  frp 
mate  Grammar,  with  his  imaging 
dog,  his  "jinxed"  shoes,  his  magn 
and  his  flute.  If  the  Middle  East  I 
broken  David  Grossman's  mighl 
heart,  a  howl  is  all  that's  left  for  ta 
rest  of  us. 
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Cristina  Nehring 


ussed  in  this  essay: 

■  Shades  of  Shadow,  by  Tracy  Daugherty.  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  2003. 
96  pages.  $27.95. 

Fish's  Eye:  Essays  About  Angling  and  the  Outdoors,  by  Ian  Frazier.  Farrar, 
kraus  and  Giroux,  2002.  176  pages.  $20. 

Nature  of  Home:  A  Lexicon  and  Essays,  by  Lisa  Knopp.  University  of  Ne- 
braska Press,  2002.  256  pages.  $24.95. 

al  Wonders:  Sessions  in  the  Bohemian  Alps,  by  Ted  Kooser.  University  of  Ne- 
raska  Press,  2002.  168  pages.  $22. 

Founding  Fish,  by  John  McPhee.  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux,  2002.  358  pages. 
25. 


|  ■  "^he  essay,  we  sometimes  hear,  is 
"the  freest  form  in  all  of  litera- 
H'A  ture."  How  is  it,  then,  that  the 
)t  new  essay  collections  on  my  desk 
ok  so  damn  similar?  Published  re- 
■ntly  by  writers  both  famous  and  ob- 
jure, they  look  uncannily  inter- 
rangeable.  For  one  thing,  each  sports 
photograph  of  the  Great  Outdoors 

ristina  Nehring  is  a  contributing  editor  to 
arper's  Magazine.  Her  last  review  for  the 
agazine,  "The  Unbearable  Slightness,"  ap- 
'.ared  in  the  November  2002  issue.  She  is  at 
ork  on  her  first  book. 


on  the  cover:  a  darkened  road  through 
the  wilderness,  an  old  American  truck 
in  the  grasslands,  sun-kissed  trees,  or,  at 
the  least,  a  close-up  of  some  freshly 
slain  fish.  Indeed,  the  volume  by  Ian 
Frazier  and  the  one  by  John  McPhee 
seem  (to  my  untutored  eye)  to  have 
exactly  the  same  unhappy  fish  flung  in 
precisely  the  same  fashion  around  their 
spine.  Many  of  these  hooks  have  bu- 
colic titles  like  The  Nature  of  Home, 
Local  Wonders, The  Founding  Fish. 

Open  them  up  and  the  differences  do 
not  dramatically  increase.  Whether 
elaborating  the  illness  occasioned  by 


their  author's  absence  from  her  prairie 
home  (Lisa  Knopp),  waxing  lyrical 
about  the  Okies  (Tracy  Daugherty), 
painting  the  tranquil  pleasures  of  shad 
fishing  (John  McPhee),  reminiscing 
about  bugs  bothered  as  a  boy  (Ian  Fra- 
zier), or  recalling  the  pies  of  an  Iowa 
grandmother  (Ted  Kooser),  these  books 
share  a  somewhat  sleepy  obsession  with 
rural  retreats,  peaceable  pastimes,  and 
childhood  memories.  The  name  of  a 
loved  local  landscape — "Oregon's 
Willamette  Valley,"  "Nebraska" — ap- 
pears in  the  first  sentence  of  each  one. 

Extensive  autobiographical  detail 
attends  them,  too:  three  out  of  five  nar- 
rate the  author's  medical  experiences  in 
lavish  detail  ('"Could  you  look  at  the 
back  of  my  tongue  on  the  left  side?'" 
Kooser  tells  us  he  asked  his  doctor. 
'"I've  had  a  sore  spot  back  there  for  a 
number  of  weeks.'"  "One  Sunday  night 
Margie  and  I  were  making  love.  'I'm 
sorry.  I  have  to  stop,' "  Daugherty  recalls 
saying  as  his  heart  trouble  began).  All 
of  these  writers  deliver  themselves  to 
long  and  lingering  backward  glances 
at  youthful  pranks  and  pleasures  (eat- 
ing insects,  walking  in  the  woods). 
Many  of  them  offer  a  level  of  precision 
about  their  CVs  we  never  knew  we 
wanted.  Knopp  actually  ticks  off  the 
courses  she  taught  during  a  brief  stint 
at  a  university:  "American  Autobiog- 
raphy, Literary  Journalism,  American 
Travel  Literature,  Early  American  Lit- 
erature." Indeed,  lists  appear  to  have  be- 
come the  literary  device  of  choice  in  es- 
says of  this  ilk.  Some  go  on  for  a  page 
or  two,  like  the  one  Frazier  makes,  in 
The  Fish's  Eye,  of  the  many-thousand 
kinds  of  bait  contained  in  a  cluttered 
old  store.  No  detail  strikes  these  writ- 
ers as  too  small  or  too  banal  to  include: 
if  they  noticed  it,  it's  important.  Thus 
Frazier  relates  every  word  of  three  con- 
secutive telephone  conversations  he 
overheard  in  the  store: 

"Angler's  Roust." 

"We've  got  all  kinds  of  hook  hones." 

"Fresh  and  salt,  hoth." 

"Yes,  some  of  them  are  grooved." 

"Each  one  comes  in  a  plastic  case." 

"Different  lengths.  I  think  two-inch 
and  three-inch." 


lustration  hy  Matt  Dennis 
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That  even  writers  as  formidable  as 
Frazier  and  McPhee  have  yielded  to 
such  pedestrian  rehearsals  is  testimo- 
ny to  the  pettily  autobiographical  fren- 
zy that  has  lately  seized  American  es- 
sayists— a  frenzy  for  cozy,  complacent, 
and  oddly  insular  self-revelation  that 
has  swallowed  them  up  in  numbers. 
When  it  does  not  take  the  form  of 
pastoral  angling  tales,  this  frenzy  eas- 
ily assumes  the  shape  of  urban  micro- 
histories  such  as  Joseph  Epstein's  re- 
peatedly anthologized  "The  Art  of  the 
Nap,"  in  which  he  describes — with 
loving  precision  and  evident  satisfac- 
tion— his  own  slumbering  tastes: 

"Sleeping  in  some  beds,"  he  wagers, 

is  more  pleasurable  than  sleeping  in 
others.  ...  As  a  boy,  1  would  have 
been  delighted  to  have  slept  in  a 
bunk  bed;  1  only  did  so  later  in  the 
army.  I  have  never  slept  in  a  ham- 
mock. .  .  .  Sleeping  in  the  cramped 
quarters  of  a  submarine  wouldn't  he 
easy  for  me.  Sleeping  alone  in  a  hotel 
in  a  king-size  bed,  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  me  the  willies. 

As  erstwhile  editor  of  The  Ameri- 
can Scholar,  compiler  of  The  Norton 
Book  of  Personal  Essays,  and  author  of 
at  least  twelve  books  of  essays,  Epstein 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  prolific 
and  mood-setting  practitioners  of  the 
genre  today.  Indeed,  his  brand  of  "per- 
sonal essay"  has  become,  as  the  Ency- 
clopedia oj  the  Essay  asserts,  "what  most 
people  mean  when  they  consider  the 
essay  as  a  genre."  Highbrow  antholo- 
gies abound  with  this  kind  of  essay — 
essays  on  the  author's  memories  of  his 
first  ice-cream  cone  or  of  her  parents' 
drugstore,  essays  about  catching  trout 
with  Uncle  Elmer  or  watching  the  sun- 
rise with  Hubby,  essays  about  the  au- 
thor's domestic  peccadilloes  or  a  visit 
to  an  old  boarding  school.  At  once 
backward-looking  and  navel-examin- 
ing, these  pieces  lack  Stunn  und  Drang; 
a  consensus  seems  to  have  grown  that 
the  genre  should  be ...  a  bit  sedate.  No 
panicked  incest  here,  as  we  might  find 
in  modern  autobiographical  poetry — 
no,  the  essay  now  is  a  cooler  form; 
emotion  is  "recollected  in  tranquili- 
ty," il  it  is  recollected  at  all.  The  essay 
is  a  "middle-aged"  genre,  according  to 
E]  istein — one's  early  thirties  is  "young" 
to  dabble  in  it,  he  thinks;  never  mind 
that  our  nation's  premier  essayists, 
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Emerson  and  Thoreau,  did  their  best 
work  at  just  that  age. 

Hut  essayists  today  are  less  hot- 
headed, imperative,  dangerous, 
and  presumptuous  than  their 
predecessors.  Whatever  their  actual 
age,  the  likes  >  it  him tm  >n  and  Thoreau 
were  young  in  their  literature — they 
were  exhortative,  urgent — clutching 
after  tntths  for  their  own  improvement 
and  tor  that  of  their  fellow  human  be- 
ings. They  felt,  like  Seneca,  whose  Let- 
ters from  a  Stoic  are  sometimes  dubbed 
the  first  essays  of  Western  literature, 
that  as  "philosophers"  they  were  "called 
in  to  help  the  unhappy  .  .  .  the  ship- 
wrecked," the  timid,  the  unself- 
ie. lined,  the  blind,  the  bungling,  and 
the  weak,  among  whom — it  goes  with- 
out saying — they  counted  themselves. 
They  were  always  preaching  to  them- 
selves as  much  as  to  their  readers,  but 
preaching  they  were — not  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  priestly,  middle-aged  know-it- 
all  but  in  the  manner  of  a  young  and  ar- 
dent  paramedic  who  knows,  when  he 
speaks,  that  life  hangs  in  the  balance. 

Personal  essayists  today,  however, 
insist  upon  their  "modesty."  The  "es- 
sayist is  most  profound  . . .  when  his  in- 
tentions are  modest,"  writes  Epstein. 
"Common  to  the  genre  is  a  taste  for 
littleness,"  adds  Philip  Lopate,  editor  of 
The  Art  of  the  Personal  Essay.  Little- 
ness indeed,  but  also  frivolity.  Witness 
( Cynthia  Ozick's  oft-reprinted  "Portrait 
of  the  Essay  as  a  Warm  Body":  A  real 
essay,  she  tells  us,  quoting  John  Up- 
dike, is  shaped  like  the  "ideal  female 
body,"  which  "curves  around  the  cen- 
ters .  it  rep<  »se."  Of  course,  it  also  harbors 
a  little  bit  of  spirit,  "as  if  it — or  she — 
were  a  character  in  a  novel . . .  moody, 
fickle,  given  on  a  whim  to  changing 
her  clothes  or  the  subject;  sometimes 
obstinate,  with  a  mind  of  her  own,  or 
hazy  and  light."  And  even  on  those 
occasions,  when  this  Woman-Essay  has 
"a  mind  of  her  own,"  Ozick  is  at  pains 
to  reassure  us  that  we  don't  have  to  take 
it  seriously!  It  is  "whimsical"  and  weight- 
less, flitting  and  inconsequential  like  a 
butterfly.  We  need  not  feel  threatened 
by  it.  Like  a  frivolous  lady  or  a  pet  pup- 
py, it's  just  playing.  So  even  if,  by  some 
accident,  "there  is  an  opinion  in  it,  you 
need  not  trust  it  for  the  long  run." 

Often,  there  isn't.  To  present  an 
opinion  is  to  risk  being  presumptuous, 


pompous,  and,  as  Epstein  calls  Ei 
son,  "a  gasbag."  It  is  to  assume  a  kr 
edge  of  one's  neighbor  one  cann 
should  not  have.  It  is  to  sin  ag 
identity  politics.  It  is  to  deny  div 
ty.  The  more  exclusive  your  atter 
to  your  own  idiosyncratic  tastes,  td 
unique  particulars  of  your  life  (wl 
you  list  or  describe,  just  so  long  as 
don't  generalize  on  their  basis)J 
more  politically  kosher  and  celebn 
your  essay. 

Ultimately,  this  cult  of  persona 
tail,  this  hermetic  attention  to  the 
is  no  less  arrogant  than  the  desia 
tell  people  what's  best  for  them.  Itfl 
often  presumes  that  the  author  is  | 
nitely  fascinating  for  his  or  her  I 
sake,  that  we  should  read  him  not! 
cause  he  says  something  that  b 
upon  our  world  but  because  he  hinl 
is  so  fetching,  so  enthralling,  so  qui 
"so  singular  in  each  particular." 
should  read  essayists  not  for  gen] 
insights  but  for  personal  tics — beca 
for  example,  we  find  it  so  intrigtj 
that  Joseph  Epstein  "found  I  couldl 
listen  to  [Books  on  Tape] —  Let  ml 
on  to  a  further  confession:  I  canl 
read  detective  or  spy  fiction  "  | 

The  essay  in  our  day  is  aili 
Quintessential  form  of  n 
fiction  since  the  Renaissance 
today  delivers  on  only  a  small  par;: 
its  heady  old  promise.  Montaigne  fj 
posed  to  "boldly  meddle  with  evl 
kind  of  subject"  in  an  attempt  to  J 
cover  "how  to  die  well  and  live  wei 
His  essays  rested  on  the  assumpt  r 
that  self-examination  was  not  merjjj 
a  narcissistic  but  an  altruistic  ende/' 
or,  for  every  individual  life  "whetherlr 
emperor's  or  common  man's, . . .  is  si 
a  life  subject  to  all  human  accident'' 
Thus  Montaigne  could  say,  in  a  sinl 
breath,  that  his  essays  deal  exclusi'i- 
ly  with  his  private  self  (a  comma 
routinely  quoted  by  contemporary  H 
sayists)  and  that  he  is  undertaking 
"study,  the  subject  of  which  is  man"  a 
comment  routinely  ignored  by  eel 
temporary  essayists).  He  could  exa  - 
ine  his  own  reading  and  loving  a;i 
cheating  and  hesitating,  and  dedui; 
brave  insights  about  the  reading,  Ic- 
ing, cheating,  and  hesitating  of  othe . 
This  makes  his  work,  and  that  of  <f 
sayists  for  centuries  afterward,  far  mo] 
provocative  than  it  would  be  if  f 


Ij|n  and  ended  with  self-description 
t.  Certainly  the  great  essayists  of 
iast  attended  to  the  particulars  of 
;  lives:  Montaigne  wrote  of  his 
in  sauces  and  women,  Thoreau  of 
t  jiste  in  plants  and  carpentry,  Emer- 
albeit  more  obliquely — of  his  so- 
inhibitions.  But  all  three  extrap- 
d  from  these  particularities.  They 
personal  experience  as  a  wedge 
e[(§i  which  to  pry  open  the  door  to 
;ral  insight.  Today's  personal  es- 
soie  jits  regard  it  as  metal  to  be  hoard- 
er its  own  sake. 

he  best  essays  of  the  past  general- 
.mbitiously;  they  prescribe  as  read- 
is  they  describe;  they  are  on  the 
tout  for  Big  Ideas  with  Vast  Ap- 
ation.  If  they  offend  their  audi- 
ts e,  at  least  they  address  it.  If  they 
hiulj  sure  to  err,  they  are  sure  to  awak- 
Jjis  well.  Witness  Montaigne's  pro- 
r,"  jmcements  on  learning: 

\  ust  as  a  plant  is  drowned  by  too  much 
.   noisture  and  a  lamp  by  too  much  oil, 

o  is  the  mind  drowned  by  too  much 

tudy  and  matter,  for,  being  . . .  clogged 
rat  v'ith  a  great  variety  of  things,  it  must 
m  ose  the  power  of  freeing  itself,  and  the 

veight  of  them  must  keep  it  bent  and 

loubled  up. 


Emerson  on  action  in  the  life  of 
intellectual: 


I  do  not  see  how  any  man  can  afford,  for 
the  sake  of  his  nerves  and  his  nap,  to 
spare  any  action  in  which  he  can  par- 
take. It  is  pearls  and  rubies  to  his  dis- 
course. Drudgery,  calamity,  exaspera- 
tion, want,  are  instructors  in  eloquence 
it  and  wisdom.  The  true  scholar  grudges 
a  every  opportunity  of  action  past  by,  as 
a  loss  of  power. 

r  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  misery  of  as- 
ring  artists: 

We  do  not  indeed  so  often  disappoint 
others  as  ourselves.  We  not  only  think 
more  highly  than  others  of  our  own  abil- 
ities, but  allow  ourselves  to  form  hopes 
which  we  never  communicate,  and 
please  our  thoughts  with  .  .  .  elevations 
to  which  we  are  never  expected  to  rise; 
and  when  our  days  and  years  have  passed 
away  . . .  and  we  find  at  last  that  we  have 
suffered  our  purposes  to  sleep  till  the 
time  of  action  is  past,  we  are  repn  niched 
only  by  our  own  reflections;  neither  our 
friends  nor  our  enemies  wonder  that  we 
. .  .  live  without  notice  and  die  without 
memorial;  they  knew  not  what  task  we 


had  proposed,  and  therefore  cannot  dis- 
cern whether  it  is  finished. 

Or  Thoreau  011  ambition: 

It  you  have  built  castles  in  the  air,  your 
work  need  not  be  lost;  that  is  where 
they  should  be.  Now  put  the  founda- 
tions under  them. 

What  these  passages  share  is  not 
only  strong  and  searching  thought  but 
gripping  imagery,  deliberate  thythms, 
epigrammatic  point,  and,  perhaps  most 
conspicuously  for  the  modern  reader, 
considerable  presumption. 

Such  presumption  is  extremely  rare 
today.  To  be  sute,  a  feisty  film  critic 
like  Pauline  Kael  was  still  defending 
her  right  to  generalize  in  the  1960s — 
"Any  of  my  generalizations  are  subject 
to  .  .  .  infinite  qualifications;  let's  as- 
sume that  I  know  this,  and  that  I  use 
[them]  in  order  to  be  suggestive  rather 
than  definitive" — and  exercising  it  el- 
egantly. "Educated  audiences,"  she  de- 
clared, use  art  films  for  "cheap  and  easy 
congratulation  on  their  sensitivities 
and  their  liberalism."  And  we  can  still 
find  Christopher  Hitchens  willing  to 
hypothesize,  in  a  book  review,  that  "the 
connection  between  stupidity  and  cru- 
elty is  a  close  one."  But  this  is  an  ex- 
ception. Today's  public  intellectuals 
more  often  than  not  shun  broader  pro- 
nouncements. In  our  age  of  fetishized 
pluralism  and  strident  allegiance  to 
"local  knowledge,"  each  person  speaks 
only  for  him-  or  herself;  no  one  speaks 
for  his  neighbor;  no  one  speaks  for  her 
fellow  Mensch.  This  is  no  doubt  re- 
spectful; it  also  can  be  spectacularly 
dull.  Essayists  have  cocooned.  Where 
once  they  shared  Emerson's  creed  that 
"what  is  true  for  you  in  your  private 
heart  is  true  for  all  men,"  they  now 
count  their  experience  irremediably 
divorced  from  the  experience  of  their 
differently  gendered,  differently  col- 
ored, and  differently  educated  fellow 
human  beings. 

It  is  one  sign  of  the  low  esteem 
into  which  the  essay  has  fallen  that 
the  best-regarded  essays  are  the 
ones  that  strain  to  be  stories — the  ones, 
in  other  words,  that  renounce  the  main 
privilege  of  the  essayist  over  the  sto- 
ryteller: the  tight  to  think  out  loud, 
the  right  to  draw  conclusions  from 
data  rather  than  merely  present  it,  the 
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speak  truth 
to  power? 

Q:  You've  said  that  we  as  citizens  should 
not  speak  truth  to  power  but,  instead,  to 
people.  Shouldn't  we  do  both?  Could  you 
speak  more  on  this  subject? 


CHOMSKY:  ...First  of  all,  power  already 
knows  the  truth.  They  don't  need  to  hear 
it  from  us.  Secondly,  it's  a  waste  of  time. 
Furthermore,  it's  the  wrong  audience. 
You  have  to  speak  truth  to  the  people  who 
will  dismantle  and  overthrow  and 
constrain  power.  I  don't  like  the  phrase 
"speak  truth  to."  We  don't  know  the 
truth.  At  least  I  don't. 

We  should  join  with  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple who  are  willing  to  commit  themselves 
to  overthrow  power,  and  listen  to  them. 
They  often  know  a  lot  more  than  we  do. 
And  join  with  them  to  carry  out  the  right 
kinds  of  activities.  Should  you  also  speak 
truth  to  power?  If  you  feel  like  it,  but  I 
don't  see  a  lot  of  point.  I'm  not  interested 
in  telling  the  people  around  Bush  what 
they  already  know. 

—  from  Power  and  Tenor 
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righi  to  offer  interpretations  and  pro- 
pose hypotheses.  "There  is  more  to  he 
pondered  in  the  grain  and  texture  of 
lite  "  than  traditional  fiction  allows,  ar- 
gues Laurence  Stapleton,  one  of  the 
first  modem  scholars  of  the  essay.  The 
work  of  essayists  is  vital  precisely  he- 
cause  it  "permits  and  encourages  self- 
knowledge  in  a  way  that  is  less  indirect 
than  fiction,  more  open  and  specula- 
tive." Except,  ot  course,  when  it  fails  to 
exploit  its  permissions,  when  it  fails 
to  seize  its  right  to  ponder  openly  and 
limits  itself  artificially  to  the  tools  of 
the  fiction  writer. 

1  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  such 
essays  are  uniformly  had.  There  are  so- 
porihcally  self-ahsorhed  nanative  essays 
whose  raison  d'etre  is  hard  to  fathom. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  very  hest 
tales  are,  often,  non-fiction  tales — wit- 
ness George  Orwell's  "Shooting  an 
Elephant"  and  "A  Hanging."  Witness 
Seymour  Krim's  or  James  Baldwin's 
autohiographical  essays,  Joan  Didion's 
reportage,  the  journalism  ot  Tom 
Wolfe,  or  much  ot  John  McPhee.  Few 
fictions  could  he  more  riveting,  more 
immediate,  more  replete  with  revela- 
tory and  significant  detail,  than  these 
writers'  non-fictions. 

The  same  talents  fuel,  the  same  vices 
sink,  fiction  and  narrative  non-fiction 
alike.  But  the  reason  the  essay  is  in 
crisis  is  that  narrative  essays — story  es- 
says— are  virtually  the  only  essays  that 
may  even  grope  after  artistic  recogni- 
tion today.  It  is  tor  this  reason  that 
they  fill  the  literary  anthologies  and 
have  hecome  the  object  of  a  peculiar- 
ly slavish  and  at  the  same  time  self- 
important  movement  called  "creative 
nonfiction."  Its  founder,  Lee  Gutkind, 
freely  concedes  that  most  non-fiction 
is  "tedious  and  horing,"  and  specifies: 

Of  course,  I  am  a  creative  nonfiction 
writer,  "creative"  Heing  indicative  of  a 
style  in  which  the  nonfiction  is  writ- 
ten so  as  to  make  it  more  dramatic  and 
compelling.  We  embrace  many  of  the 
techniques  ot  the  fiction  writer, 
including  dialogue,  description,  plot, 
intimacy  of  detail,  characterization, 
point  of  view. . . . 

Speaking  broadly,  non-fiction  writ- 
ers today  are  taken  to  be  botched  fic- 
tion writers.  When  it  seems  evident 
that  they  are  not,  when  at  no  time  in 
their  careers  have  they  betrayed  a  de- 


sire to  write  "non-truths"  (an  apt  com- 
panion-word tor  "non-fiction"),  this  is 
viewed,  insidiously,  not  as  commend- 
able resolution  hut  as  lamentable  deca- 
dence. As  early  as  the  1950s,  poets 
like  Randall  Jarrell  opined  that  "in- 
tellectuals become  critics  before,  and 
not  after,  they  have  tailed  as  artists." 
Without  defending  the  particular  crit- 
ics Jarrell  had  in  mind,  1  believe  that 
his  dichotomy  is  false.  "Critic"  versus 
"artist".7  When  Montaigne  wrote  up 
the  forgettable  scribbler  Raymond  Se- 
bond,  was  Sebond  (whose  thought  is 
palatable  to  us  today  only  in  Mon- 
taigne's essay  about  him)  the  "artist" 
and  Montaigne  the  hack.'  When 
H.  L.  Mencken  reviewed  a  transitory 
novelist,  was  the  latter  the  artist  and 
Mencke  n  his  interior.' 

The  most  cursory  review  of  literary 
history  exposes  such  assumptions  as 
absurd.  And  yet  it  has  been  with  us — 
along  with  a  host  of  other  unflattering 
myths  about  non-fiction  writers — 
roughly  since  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Today,  every  writer 
both  rash  and  dogged  enough  to  toil  in 
the  groves  of  non-fiction  has  had  a 
version  of  this  conversation:  "You're  a 
writer!"  says  the  smiling  face.  "What  do 
you  write?"  Slight  hesitation.  "Nov- 
els?" comes  the  anticipated  reply.  "Sto- 
ries.7" "Screenplays7"  (If  you're  in  L.A.) 
"Poems!"  (If  you're  female.)  Only  after 
this  golden  list  has  been  tinkled  off 
can  you  muster  your  reply:  "Essays?" 
you  offer.  A  cloud  passes  over  the  face 
before  you.  Chopped  liver  has  been 
confused  with  toie  gras.  Luckily,  the  in- 
gredients  can  occasionally  be  re- 
assembled. "Hey,"  says  your  kindly  in- 
terlocutor, "I'll  bet  you  could  write  a 
novel  if  you  tried." 

T"o(  even  essayists  are  especial- 
I  ly  eager  to  defend  their 

_X.  ^  craft — and  when  they  do,  it's 
in  terms  oddly  demeaning.  Take  E.  B. 
White,  who  blithely  defined  an  essay- 
ist such  as  himself  as  "a  recording  sec- 
retary" and  "a  second-class  citizen." 
No  doubt  this  disclaimer  is  part  of  the 
charmingly  humble,  idiot-savant-ish 
persona  White  cultivated  in  his  essays, 
hut  his  followers  took  it  at  face  value. 
In  fact,  they  took  it  further.  Ralph  El- 
lison portrayed  his  own  essays  as  trash 
cans:  they  "performed  the  grateful 
function,"  he  wrote  in  Shadow  arid  Act, 


"ot  making  it  unnecessary  to  clui 
up  my  fiction  with  half-formed  or 
ragee>usly  wrong-headed  ideas." 
good  stuff  goes  into  the  novel; 
refuse  is  chucked  into  the  essays. 

Is  this  really  the  case?  Ellison's  ei 
iii.in  indeed  be  weaker  than  Ins  nov 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  Ellison's  pan 
ular  literary  propensities,  not  oi 
inherent  imbalance  between  the  gi 
res.  Jaines  Baldwin's  essays  are  stron 
than  his  fiction.  William  Gass's  e  ss 
are  often  superior  to  his  novels.  ' 
Gass  looms  large  among  non-fictic 
e  i  intemporary  del  nu  tors:  essa^  s,  he 
e  lares  in  a  polemic  against  Ralph  W 
do  Emerson,  are  the  products  of  tlv 
who  have  "tailed  in  the  larger  ro 
the  finer  forms,  and  could  not . .  .pi  .. 
ill. ite  .1  page  with  pei iple,  with  p 
sionate  poetry." 

Our  age  has  produced  a  new  liter 
breed:  the  self-hating  essayist.  We  n: 
have  a  whole  class  of  non-fiction  w 
ers  who,  to  all  appearances,  hate  nC 
fiction  and  either  heat  themselves 
for  writing  it,  pretend  they're  eloi 
something  else  (witness  all  the  in 
oirs  that  pose  as  firsr  novels),  or  lin 
in  the  lowly  realm  of  personal  triv, 
This  is  particularly  astonishing  in  li; 
of  the  fact  that  historically  n 
fiction  has  more  often  been  the  publ 
favorite  child  and  fiction  the  evil  stj 
sister.  In  the  eighteenth  and  nil 
teenth  centuries  a  good  prose  nan  ,  it 
was  a  true  prose  narrative,  and  writ 
went  to  great  lengths  to  persuade  th; 
readership  that  the  account  they  w^ 
perusing  of  love  or  adventure,  soc  j], 
climbing  or  moral  collapse,  was  his 
ry,  not  fiction.  From  Daniel  Defoe  a  | 
Henry  Fielding  to  Jonathan  Swift  a 
Laurence  Sterne,  even  novelists  twi 
ed  their  prose  into  pretzels  to  ma  | 
this  point.  A  typical  title  page  mif 
have  read:  "The  True  and  Historic 
Tale  of  Ernestine  Scrubb  as  told  tc 
on  the  occasion  of  X's  visit  to  ) 
Imagination  was  a  lesser  god  than 
servation;  a  lesser  god,  even,  th 
philosophical  reflection. 

By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  ce 
tury,  tastes  had  shifted  and  the  no\ 
was  understood  to  be  fiction — and  h 
ter  that  way.  But  taste  is  hardly  pi 
gressive,  and  the  fact  that  for  most 
Western  literary  history  "truth"  u 
more  highly  esteemed  than  fict 
should  give  us  pause.  The  books  t 
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aj  at  the  fount  of  our  tradition — 
'JlHomer's  Iliad  to  the  Bible — were 
m -stood  as  earnest  accounts  of  actual 
Iks.  Many  of  the  most  important 
«;rs  in  the  Renaissance — Mon- 


r 


ie,  whose  autobiography  trans- 
td  occidental  literature;  Francis 
n,  who  imported  the  essay  into 
Hish;  John  Donne,  whose  sermons 
!:d  far  more  hearts  than  his  po- 
rt —were,  firstly  and  emphatically, 
rs  of  non-fiction.  So  secure  was 
'reference  for  truth  in  the  arts  that 
hilip  Sidney  had  to  fight  valiant- 
his  famous  sixteenth-century  "De- 
t  of  Poesy"  for  the  right  to  "lie"  in 
iture  at  all. 

:rictly  speaking,  even  Shake- 
re  wrote  predominantly  "non- 
nn."  The  majority  of  his  dramat- 
ots  hail  from  the  history  texts  of 
day:  Plutarch's  Lives  and  Holin- 
l's  Chronicles.  A  much  smaller 
iber  stem  from  existing  fictional 
rces  (for  example,  Thomas 
ge's  Rosalind),  but  almost  none 
hem  did  Shakespeare  make  up 
lis  own.  What  he  brought  to  his 
erials  was  not  "invention"  in  the 
al  sense  so  much  as  form,  style, 
ad,  insight,  irony,  aphorism,  col- 
and  characterization — the  same 
s  of  qualities,  as  it  happens,  that 
ay's  non-fiction  writers  attempt 
oring  to  their  work.  If  they  are 
for  that  reason  Shakespeares,  it 
he  nature  of  genius,  not  the  na- 
i  of  the  task  at  hand,  that  creates 
rift. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  higher 
ire  or  a  lower  genre  in  literature; 
re  is  only  good  writing  and  bad  writ- 
,  strong  thinking  and  weak  think- 
.  Stylistically,  non-fiction  has  pro- 
:ed  gems  that  glitter  as  brightly  as 
:  clearest  stones  of  fiction.  What 
velist  has  penned  words  more  brac- 
;  and  eloquent  than  Thoreau's  to 
:  American  writer:  "Grow  wild  ac- 
ding  to  thy  nature,  like  these  sedges 
d  brakes,  which  will  never  become 
glish  bay."  What  tale-teller  can  sur- 
5s  James  Baldwin's  lyricism  on  the 
inlit  prison  of  the  American  dream" 
James  Wolcott's  evil  imagination 
the  students  of  an  "exciting  growth 
dustry":  "You  can  almost  see  their 
tpeful  little  heads  poking  out  of  the 
il."  Where  in  fiction  are  metaphors 
ore  inventive  than  in  Anthony 


Lane's  criticism  of  fiction?  The  prose  of 
a  certain  spinsterly  novelist,  he  says,  is 
as  "sad  and  tidy  as  a  suitcase  on  a  sin- 
gle bed."  Where  can  we  find  descrip- 
tions more  atmospheric  than  this,  of 
Joan  Didion's,  from  one  of  the  essays 
in  Slouching  Towards  Bethlehem! 

October  is  the  bad  month  for  the  wind, 
the  month  when  breathing  is  difficult 
and  the  hills  blaze  up  spontaneously. 
There  has  been  no  rain  since  April. 
Every  voice  seems  a  scream.  It  is  the 
season  of  suicide  and  divorce  and  prick- 
ly dread,  wherever  the  wind  blows. 

If  there  is  nothing  about  non- 
fiction  that  keeps  it  from  scaling  the 
stylistic  heights  of  the  best  fiction,  nei- 
ther is  there  anything  inherently  less 
imaginative  about  the  argument  of  an 
essayist  than  about  the  plot  of  a  nov- 
elist. All  great  plots,  when  it  comes 
down  to  it,  are  old:  "Girl  Meets  Boy," 
"Man  Versus  Nature,"  "Man  Versus 
Society,"  "Coming  of  Age."  We 
learned  them  in  high  school:  they  are 
limited,  as  are  the  number  of  Great 
Ideas.  What  we  need  imagination  for 
is  less  to  "create"  a  plot  or  an  idea  than 
to  make  the  one  that  imposes  itself  on 
us  relevant  and  resonant:  to  clothe  it 
in  living  examples,  ally  it  with  sug- 
gestive characters,  render  it  in  tough  or 
tender  and  textured  prose.  This  is  the 
real  creative  work,  and  here  essayist 
and  novelist  are  on  equal  turf. 

Yet  even  the  best  lose  their  nerve. 
Take  Annie  Dillard,  one  of  the  essay's 
staunchest  defenders.  This  is  the 
woman  who  kicked  off  an  essay  col- 
lection, Teaching  a  Stone  to  Talk,  with 
a  defiant  declaration:  "This  is  not  a 
collection  of  occasional  pieces,  such 
as  a  wtiter  brings  out  to  supplement 
his  real  work;  instead  this  is  my  real 
work,  such  as  it  is."  It  is  a  tenific  shame 
that  an  essayist  feels  she  needs  to  pref- 
ace her  art  with  such  words,  but  in  our 
day  she  does,  and  it  is  jarring  and  good 
that  Dillard  did.  And  yet  when  she 
edited  the  1988  collection  of  Best 
American  Essays,  she  found  herself 
bending  to  the  very  prejudices  she  had 
combated  elsewhete.  She  privileged 
the  pieces  that  resembled  stories;  she 
emphasized  a  kind  of  sub-genre,  "the 
narrative  essay."  The  contemporary 
public  was  used  to  plots  and  details, 
not  thoughts  or  hypotheses,  and  that  is 
what  Dillard  gave  them.  To  do  other- 
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wise  would  have  riskt-J  the  ire  of  es- 
sentially idea-phobic  readers,  .is  Richard 
Rodriguez  learned  when  he  tried  to 
write  his  autobiography  a--  a  series  ot  en- 
gagements with  issues.  '"You  should 
write  your  hook  in  stories — not  as  a  se- 
ries ot  essays, "'  his  editors  urged  him. 
'"Let's  have  more  Grandma."'  Let's 
have  more  cozy  detail  from  your  per- 
sonal life,  in  other  words,  and  less  po- 
tentially troubling  thought  about  mat- 
ters such  as  bilingual  education.  People 
might  actually  get  upset.  Ideas  enrage; 
they  pique;  they  rattle;  they  move  the 
furniture  around  in  the  reader's  head. 
Th.it  is  w  hy  they  are  so  v  aluable  and  so 
dangerous.  Stories  you  can  interpret  as 
you  like,  or  not  at  all.  Fiction — and, 
to  a  lesser  degree,  narrative  non-fic- 
tion— is  safer  tor  readers  and  safer  for 
writers.  Readers  need  not  question  then- 
assumptions  and  w  riters  need  not  open 
themselves  to  attack. 

Then  is  the  lasl  time  a  cul- 
%/'%/    tura\  magazine  published  an 

T  T  enraged  reader's  letter  aboul 
the  fiction  in  the  last  issue.'  It  must 
happen,  but  rarely.  The  only  thing  to 
attack,  in  such  a  case,  is  style  and  skill; 
you  can  hardly  attack  the  writer's  point 
or  the  writer's  print  persona.  Any  crit- 
icism is  bound  to  he  less  urgent,  less 
personal,  and  far  less  frequent  than 
the  criticism  leveled  at,  say,  the  po- 
litical columnist — the  guy  w  ho  makes 
claims,  in  his  own  voice,  about  issues 
on  the  reader's  mind.  Such  essayists 
take  far  more  risks,  in  this  sense,  than 
do  fiction  writers,  and  when  they're 
attacked,  it  is  not  merely  their  literary 
skills  hut  their  entire  personalities  that 
hear  the  blow. 

It  is  hard  to  hide  a  vice  when  writ- 
ing an  essay.  If  you  are  arrogant,  it  will 
emerge;  if  you  are  cranky  and  ungen- 
erous, sentimental  or  cliched,  it  will 
emerge.  The  essay,  even  in  the  most 
conservative  of  times,  is  a  striptease.  It 
is  revealing,  dangerous,  and  personal. 

Today  the  essay  has  the  peculiar  dis- 
advantage ot  being  shortchanged  not 
only  by  its  detractors  hut  also,  and 
sometimes  more  damningly,  by  its  de- 
fenders. One  result  is  that  we  have  not 
attained  either  the  excellence  or  the 
dignity  of  which  the  essay  is  capable. 
We  have  some  excellent  writers,  some 
of  them  underrated  and  working  in 
the  d  irk  but  we  have  no  Emerson  or 


Montaigne  to  show  for  our  time.  We 
have  tew  writers  disturbing  us  with  big 
ideas,  and  we  have  become  allergic  to 
big  ideas.  We  associate  them  not  with 
great  minds  hut  with  weak  minds — 
with  televangelists  and  pop  psycholo- 
gists. It  is  time  we  enfranchise  our  es- 
sayists again,  so  that  they  may  take 
over  the  business  of  making  us  think- 
not  only  about  themselves,  or  their 
particular  areas  ot  expertise  but  about 
the  fundamental  questions,  the  stuff 
of  human  lite. 

Boldness  has  been  the  inheritance 
i  'l  the  css.n  ist  siiu  e  M<  mtaigne 
exulted,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, that  when  he  knew  less  about  a 
subject,  he  tried  his  judgment  on  it  the 
more  happily.  "He  that  studies  wisely 
learns  in  a  compendium,  what  others 
labour  at  in  a  divided  piece  and  end- 
lesse  volume,"  wrote  another  Renais- 
sance essayist,  Sir  Thomas  Browne;  "we 
carry  with  us  the  wonders  wee  seeke 
w  ithout  us."  We  do,  but  to  appreciate 
them  we  must  bring  them  out  and  turn 
them  in  the  light.  And  we  must  trust 
the  rays  they  cast  on  our  neighbors.  We 


are  all  much  smarter  than  we  letl  |  • 
knowledgeable  about  our  peers  I  p. 
able  to  speak  to  them  usefully.  Beca  ,  ; 
for  all  the  salutary  talk  of  diversitj  p 
our  day,  the  human  soul  shares  a  g 
deal  across  cultural  and  religious  | 
racial  and  gender  lines.  And  it  tin 
sayist  is  wrong,  presumptuous,  anq 
tensive.7  What  of  it?  Even  a  bad  i, 
can  prompt  a  good  one.  We  thin! 
refutation,  and  an  idea  we  consk 
wrong  is  more  likely  than  just  aq  \t 
anything  eke  to  inspire  an  idea  we  d  •  - 
skier  right.  "It  is  not  instruction,"]  * 
Emerson,  "hut  provocation,  that  1 J 
receive  from  another  soul." 

Provocation  we  uuisi  have,  and 
tion  writers  cannot  provide  enougl  vi 
it.  This  is  why  we  need  bold,  brashl  m 
sayists.  Ours  today  are  too  cute,  »n 
modest,  and  too  afraid  to  presume 
you  have  been  put  in  your  place  li  > 
enough,  you  begin  to  act  like 
place,"  wrote  Randall  Jarrell.  So  it  J 
been  for  our  essayists.  We  have  soc 
them  down  for  so  long  that  now  t  13 
are  crouched  and  timid.  It  is  munnh 
upon  us  to  restore  their  power,  to  r. 
them,  so  that  they  may  raise  us.  ^ 
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In  1940,  during  the  Second  World 
War,  Giannalisa  Feltrinelli  per- 
suaded the  Italian  dictator,  Benito 
Mussolini,  to  bestow  the  title  marquis 
of  Gargnano  on  her  twelve-year-old 
son,  t  iiangiacomo.  C  iiannalisa  was  the 
richest  widow  in  Italy,  and  to  sweeten 
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say collection  I  lorse-Trading  and  Ecstasy. 


the  deal  she  gave  Hitler's  partne 
large  donation.  Had  11  Puce  knot 
the  shape  his  young  putative  marqu 
career  would  take,  he  might  have 
fused  no  matter  what  the  incentil 
By  1944  the  teenage  Giangiacomo  Fa 
trinelli  had  joined  the  Italian  volunt  l 
Legnano  combat  unit  attached  to  19 
American  Fifth  Army.  The  follow! 
year  he  joined  the  Italian  Commurl  - 
Party  and,  precociously,  became  c| » 
of  its  leading  figures. 
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i?  son,  Carlo  Feltrinelli,  who  di- 
gs :he  publishing  house  and  chain  of 
■stores  founded  by  his  father,  has 
l;n  a  personal  biography.  Feltrinel- 
■Story  of  Riches,  Revolution,  and  Vi- 
Death  sums  up  an  extraordinary  life 
ig  a  tumultuous  historical  period, 
gins  with  the  late  nineteenth- 
iry  industrial  expansion  that  gave 
1  o  the  Feltrinelli  family  monopolies, 
is  into  the  misery  of  post-World 
II  Italy — the  milieu  depicted  in 

films  as  Roberto 
ellini's  Open  City  and 
eppe  De  Santis's  Bitter 
— and  ends  in  a  series 
Tip  cuts,  allowing  read- 
o  arrive  at  their  own 
■pretation  of  the  cause 
ltrinelli's  demise. 


^  iangiacomo  Fel- 
_-trinelli  fell  to  his 
Jl  death  in  1972, 
n  a  bomb  he  had  plant- 
n  an  electricity  tower 
Segrate,  a  suburb  of 
an,  exploded  prema- 
ly  for  reasons  that  are 
altogether  clear.  The 
question,  which  has  a 
zicularly  grim  current 
vance,  is  not  whether 
ieath  was  caused  by  his 
mies,  who  might  have 
v^ed  back  its  time-con- 
mechanism,  or  by  some 
er  fault  in  the  device, 
rather  what  Feltrinelli 
i  doing  with  the  bomb  in  the  first 
ce.  His  son  correctly  observes  that 
extreme  revolutionary  choices  Gi- 
,'iacomo  made  in  the  last  years  of 
life  didn't  quite  add  up  to  being 
rely  the  reactions  of  a  man  con- 
iced  that  Italy's  return  to  Fascism 
s  imminent.  The  photographs  in 
t  book  show  him  to  have  been  a 
"k-haired,  good-looking  man,  well 
,-ssed  but  not  overly  so.  He  sports  a 
shy  mustache  and  dark-rimmed  eye- 
>sses  that  draw  attention  away  from 
>  receding  hairline.  His  eyes  are  his 
3St  remarkable  feature;  the  gaze  is 
:ense,  quizzical. 

'Forty-three  years  old,  an  interna- 
inally  successful  publisher,  having  a 
iry  filled  with  internationally  known 
mes,  fluent  in  four  languages,  with  a 
n  to  raise" — the  letters  written  to 


Carlo  are  enormously  moving — "with 
a  twenty-year-old  fiancee  and  a  life 
partner  [Carlo's  mother,  Inge  Schoen- 
thal,  Feltrinelli's  third  wife]  enjoying 
a  financial  position  of  the  first  order — 
and  then  complete  abdication."  The 
photograph  of  Feltrinelli  on  his  false 
identity  card,  issued  in  1970,  shows  a 
very  different  man.  The  mustache  has 
been  shaved  off.  The  eyeglass  frames 
are  translucent.  He  looks  like  a  Mid- 
dle European  worker. 


Feltrinelli  was  sui  generis.  True,  his 
revolutionary  phase  coincided  with 
radical  movements' such  as  the  Weath- 
ermen and  the  Black  Panthers  in  the 
United  States,  the  Red  Brigades  and 
the  Baader-Meinhof  group  in  Italy  and 
Germany;  it  was  the  time  when  Cas- 
tro was  chic  and  the  French  were  giv- 
ing tremendous  legitimacy  to  the  po- 
litical aims  of  the  Third  World.  Still, 
it  was  as  if  an  heir  to  the  Rockefeller 
fortune,  already  in  his  forties,  who  had 
created  a  publishing  house  with  the 
literary  distinction  of  Knopf  or  Farrar, 
Straus,  suddenly  went  on  the  lam  with 
the  most  extreme  radicals.  Giangia- 
como  Feltrinelli  had  orchestrated  the 
smuggling  of  Boris  Pasternak's  Doctor 
Zhivago  out  of  the  Soviet  Union,  thus 
bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
world;  he  rescued  from  unpublished 


oblivion  the  great  Italian  classic  The 
Leopard,  by  the  duke  of  Palma, 
Giuseppe  Tomasi  di  Lampedusa;  he 
published  Saul  Bellow,  Isak  Dinesen, 
E.  M.  Forster,  Borges — hardly  the  sort 
of  career  a  publisher  in  any  country 
would  up  and  abandon. 

Carlo  Feltrinelli  was  eleven  when 
his  father  was  killed,  and  the 
son's  memories  of  G  iangiaco- 
mo, despite  his  research,  are  at  times  ir- 
ritatingly  vague.  It  would 
be  useful,  for  our  under- 
standing of  Feltrinelli,  to 
know  more  about  his  role 
in  managing  the  family  em- 
pire. Did  others  do  the 
managing?  Did  Feltrinelli 
attend  shareholders'  meet- 
ings? Carlo  leaves  us  with 
many  unanswered  ques- 
tions about  Giangiacomo's 
return  to  radicalism, 
though  he  does  point  out 
the  peculiarly  personal  as- 
pects of  his  father's  revo- 
lutionary zeal. 

The  book  starts  with  an 
afternoon  near  the  family 
vacation  lodge  in  Austria. 
Carlo  is  five.  He,  his  fa- 
ther, and  the  local  forest 
ranger  are  watching  over  a 
herd  of  deer  that  have 
come  down  from  a  nearby 
hill  to  the  gully  to  eat  the 
oats,  hay,  and  turnips  scat- 
tered there  for  them.  Years 
later  the  ranger  tells  Carlo:  "Your  fa- 
ther had  a  real  feeling  for  the  moun- 
tains, just  like  Hemingway." 

Giangiacomo's  childhood  was  a  hell 
that  had  little  to  do  with  Hemingway. 
1  lis  mother  comes  across  as  a  sort  of 
Lady  Macbeth,  enthralled  with  aristo 
hunting  parties  and  plots  to  restore 
the  monarchy.  The  beautiful  banker's 
daughter  from  Lake  Como  must  have 
l(  >(  iked  a  tad  loony  to  her  children;  she 
wore  a  monocle  because  her  right  eye 
had  been  shot  out  by  an  angry  inter- 
loper during  a  ritzy  game  shoot,  and  she 
liked  to  keep  her  hunting  rifle  by  her 
side.  Giannalisa  Feltrinelli  continu- 
ously fought  with  G iangiacomo  and 
his  sister  over  their  father's  inheri- 
tance. She  disciplined  her  rebellious 
son  by  locking  him  up  for  days  at  a 
time  in  the  cellar  of  the  Argentario, 
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her  estate  overlooking  the  Mediter- 
ranean, forcing  him  to  subsist  on  a 
diet  of  bread  and  water. 

The  formative  event  in  Feltrinel- 
li's adolescence  was  his  flight  (inter- 
estingly, he  took  a  pistol  with  him) 
from  the  Argentario  during  the  war. 
The  estate  was  on  the  scenic  road  to 
Porto  Santo  Stetano,  the  key  base 
for  the  German  supply  lines  after  the 
Allied  landings  at  Anzio.  The  local 
butcher  helped  him  join  the  rebels 
stationed  on  a  nearby  hilltop.  Mean- 
while, his  mother,  stepfather,  and 
sisters  fled  the  battles  taking  place 
virtually  in  their  back  yard,  and 
went  to  Rome.  The  family  gardener 
knew  where  Giangiacomo  was  hid- 
den. He  persuaded  him  to  return  by- 
promising  the  boy  that  he  could  live 
with  him  in  the  servant's  quarters 
near  the  citrus  orchard.  Feltrinelli 
had  no  classmates  or  friends  his  own 
age.  He  and  his  sister  were  educated 
by  tutors;  his  time  with  the  gardener 
near  the  citrus  orchard  was  probably 
as  close  as  he  got  to  paradise.  The  es- 
cape to  the  Maquis  in  the  moun- 
tains— with  its  mix  of  love,  cama- 
raderie, a  just  cause,  and  a  pistol — 
would  be  obsessively  repeated 
throughout  Feltrinelli's  life. 

W  11  the  combination  of  chaos  and 
I  hope  that  was  Europe  in  the  nn- 
M  mpdiatp  aftermath  of  the  war,  chil- 
dren grew  up  quickly,  and  the  Resis- 
tance was  equated  with  morality.  In 
1948,  1  was  a  teenage  American  in 
Paris.  I'd  fallen  in  love  with  a  Spanish 
student  at  the  Sorbonne  and  impul- 
sively mewed  in  with  him.  Paco  Renet 
was  the  same  age  as  Feltrinelli,  and  the 
age  you  were  during  the  war  and  when 
it  ended  would  forever  define  your  no- 
tion of  friendship,  loyalty,  and  the  way 
you  looked  at  the  world.  I  met  Paco 
when  he  enlisted  my  friend  Rarbara 
Mailer  and  myself  to  act  as  decoys  in  an 
effort  to  spring  some  of  his  friends  who 
were  moldering  in  a  Francoist  prison 
near  Madrid.  Now  it  seems  rather  odd 
that  1  was  racing  around  the  moun- 
tains trying  to  help  aging  anarchists 
dying  in  Paris  and  Madrid  instead  of  go- 
ing to  college,  but  al  the  tune  it  seemed 
normal.  Being  Jewish,  |  had  cousins 
my  age  in  Paris  and  Amsterdam  who 
had  lost  most  of  their  family. 

Obviously  there  were  huge  differ- 


ences between  the  Spanish  and  t he- 
Italian  experiences:  Franco  lasted 
forever,  dying  only  in  1974;  the 
Spaniards  had  a  bad  experience  with 
the  Communists  during  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  and  were  more  savvy 
about  Stalinism  (the  motto  of  the 
underground  magazine  Paco  and  his 
friends  edited  was  "Neither  Franco 
nor  Stalin").  And,  unlike  Feltrinelli, 
they  had  little  money.  Rut  emotion- 
ally, Paco  and  Feltrinelli  were  part 
of  the  same  generation.  They  were 
children  during  the  war,  and  the  war 
was  the  only  reality  they  had 
known.  They  worshiped  the  Resis- 
tance as  a  gang  of  heroes,  and 
scrambled  to  join  it  just  as  the  war 
was  ending. 

The  barrier  in  Italy  and  Spain  be- 
tween the  upper  class  and  the  work- 
ers (the  middle  class  being  thin) 
was  ferocious.  Kids  like  Paco  and 
Feltrinelli  were  suddenly  thrown, 
albeit  of  their  own  choice,  into  a 
Resistance  and  post-Resistance  with 
trade  unionists  whom  they  admired 
but  with  whom  they  had  no  com- 
mon language.  On  one  occasion, 
Paco  had  been  instructed  to  rescue 
an  anarchist  trade-union  leader  as 
well  as  his  student  friends.  The  man 
had  escaped  from  prison  and  was 
being  hidden  in  one  of  the  make- 
shift caves  used  as  slum  dwellings  in 
the  mountains  outside  Madrid.  He 
refused  to  join  us.  We  seemed  crea- 
tures from  another  planet.  It  was 
beyond  his  imagination  that  Paco 
had  figured  out  a  safe  plan  of  getting 
him  to  France.  Instead,  he  joined  a 
group  of  anarchist  workers  who  had 
dug  their  way  out  of  prison,  was  im- 
mediately caught,  and  died  back  in 
prison.  The  handful  of  upper-class 
kids  didn't  have  more  outside  help 
at  that  time;  they  just  had  better 
means  of  dissembling.  And  their 
place  in  the  world  to  come,  like 
that  of  Feltrinelli,  would  be  very 
different  from  the  one  awaiting 
trade  unionists. 

When  the  editors  of  the  French 
intellectual  magazine  Esprit  would 
invite  Paco  and  his  friends  for  their 
Sunday  afternoon  get-togethers, 
their  eyes  would  mist  and  they  would 
sigh,  Ah,  les  jeunes  espagnols!  I  think 
the  French  didn't  quite  realize  that 
les  jeunes  espagnols,  whom  they  found 


remarkably  intelligent  and  politif 
ly  informed,  however  fatherless 
poor  the  Spanish  Civil  War  had 
them,  were  a  young  superelitB^ 
workers.  The  only  person  I  k 
from  that  lime  who  succes 
crossed  the  class  divide  was  Pa> 
best  friend,  Pepe  Martinez.  He  sfj 
ed  out  unloading  vegetables  i  ■ 
French  market  and  became  the  p 
lisher  of  the  legendary  dissi§  kl«> 
Spanish  publishing  house,  Rui 
Iherico,  based  in  Paris. 

Pepe  remarked,  apropos  of  a  yo 
anarchist  who  had  placed  a  bomb 
a  park  bench  in  the  Retiro  in  Mac 
where  Franco's  top  man  would  r 
bis  morning  newspaper  but  who  til 
immediately  removed  it  becaus 
occurred  to  him  that  someone  mi 
gel  hurt:  "We  dream  of  being  ai  ¥ 
chists  in  the  morning,  but  in  rea 
we  are  socialists  in  the  afternoo  *r 
Giangiacomo  Feltrinelli  was  a  C<  ^ 
munist  in  the  morning  and  an  inc 
trialist  in  the  afternoon. 

^m^W  Then  in  1945  Feltrini  it 
%/%/   joined  the  Italian  Cci  W 

T  T  munist  Party  (the  PCI  I 
}3  percent  of  the  population, 
the  largest  party  in  Western  Eurof 
the  Italian  people  were  starving 
wasn't  until  1948,  when  Alcide 
Gasperi's  Christian  Democrats  (w 
the  help  of  the  Marshall  Plan) 
dertook  to  build  modern  Italy,  t  K 
the  absolute  economic  misery 
picted  in  post-World  War  II  n 
realist  Italian  films  such  as  The 
cle  Thief  began  to  recede. 

But  Feltrinelli's  quest  for  |iist 
and  morality  was  also  spiked  w  a 
rage  toward  his  mother.  After 
war  ended,  he  leaked  information  ; 
the  party  newspaper,  L'Unita,  ab 
a  secret  meeting  on  the  eve  of 
Constituent  Assembly.  It  took  p 
in  Giannalisa's  home,  where  a  cc  Hi 
de  theatre  aimed  at  restoring  the  hi  k 
ian  monarchy  was  being  hatch 
The  report,  presumably  written 
Giangiacomo,  refers  to  the  meeti 
place  as  being  in  "the  home  of  big 
dustrial  sharks,  the  Feltrinellis." 

With  each  new  phase,  Feltrine 
acquired  a  new  wife.  In  his  PCI  pc-  ttt 
od  he  married  Bianca  Dalle  Noga 
a  young  militant  from  the  more 
treme  Socialist  Party  of  Proletari 
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ii  In  1948,  in  his  most  spectacu- 
ture  of  filial  defiance,  he  creat- 
ummer  camp  for  young  party 
ers  on  the  grounds  of  the  Fel- 
li  villa  on  Lake  Garda,  the 
anct  family  emblem.  I  have  a 
;ri  1  image  of  the  grounds  of  what 
vii  ;r  friend  of  Carlo's  described  as 
I  id  of  Bavarian  mausoleum," 
rejn  with  debris,  looking  like 
o;lstock  when  the  festival  was 
e:f5ignificantly,  the  estate  was  al- 
V  ssolini's  last  residence;  he  lived 
eij  in  isolation,  protected  by  crack 
sijan  troops,  until  he  fled  during 
elial  days  of  the  war.  In  a  single 
stroke  Feltrinelli  managed  to 

I  out  at  Mom,  Mussolini,  the 
tvi;h,  and  the  local  Fascists  who 
;i  trying  to  stage  a  comeback. 
Mips  on  a  deeper  level,  he  had 
HEprarily  revived  his  Utopia  in  the 
ci:  orchard. 

II  trinelli  bankrolled  many  of  the 
T|i  biggest  expenses,  which  put 
ion  an  almost  equal  footing 
Cli  Palmiro  Togliatti,  the  party 
;fi;r,  an  unusual  position  for  a 
■jg  man.  But  Feltrinelli's  support 
lie  Communists  began  to  waver, 
■he  used  his  fortune  to  confront 

■  :omrades  with  the  brutal  con- 
Ions  of  their  ideology.  In  the 
jjjfifties  he  met  a  new  generation 
ijDiish  and  Hungarian  intellectu- 

■  ull  of  fresh  ideas,  who  were  re- 
|ng  against  Soviet  domination 
lieir  countries.  Then,  in  1956, 
I  Soviets  smashed  the  Hungarian 

sing.  Feltrinelli's  final  move 
f  from  the  PCI  and  Togliatti  in- 
ed  a  moral  act  fueled  by  aggres- 
.  In  a  Machiavelli-cum-James 
d  maneuver,  he  dealt  his  friend 
;liatti  and  the  party  a  savage 
<v  heard  round  the  world.  He 
the  manuscript  of  Doctor  Zhiva- 
smuggled  out  of  the  Soviet 
on.  It  helped  that  he  loved  dan- 
ius  adventures,  that  he  had  huge 
hunts  of  cash  at  his  disposal,  and 
it  the  Communists  he  was  betray- 
i  had  trusted  him,  allowing  him 
irrange  the  initial  contacts  with 
ternak  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Feb 
elli  was  immediately  convinced 
[t  the  book  was  a  masterpiece.  He 
I  engineered  a  complicated,  deli- 
e  operation,  devising  a  system  for 
ling  the  letters  he  exchanged 


with  Pasternak  in  a  way  that  would 
lessen  the  dangers  to  Pasternak  and 
those  close  to  him.  His  dead  father 
and  uncles  would  have  said  he  was  a 
true  Feltrinelli:  he  had  rushed  the 
publication  of  the  book  and  thus 
owned  world  rights.  In  November 
1957  he  published  Doctor  Zhivago, 
in  all  of  its  explicitly  anti-Marxist 
glory,  and  a  year  later  Boris  Paster- 
nak was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  Literature. 

Feltrinelli's  real  quarrel  with  the 
Communists  came  from  his  keen  un- 
derstanding of  modern  industry,  and 
he  comes  across  best  in  his  son's 
memoir  when  he  behaves  like  an  in- 
dustrialist. Several  weeks  after  the 
Soviets  put  down  the  Hungarian  up- 
rising, the  Italian  historian  Giuliano 
Procacci  happened  to  be  in  the  Fel- 
trinelli library:  "In  the  reading  room 
was  Giangiacomo  Feltrinelli,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  pages  of  Das  Kapital. 
You  could  see  from  his  face  that  he 
had  been  up  all  night,  'Nothing 
makes  sense  here,'  he  said  to  me, 
'we're  in  the  shit  right  up  to  our 
necks.'"  This  was  the  impatient,  bril- 
liant young  industrialist  talking.  He 
had  organized  his  publishing  house 
to  be  a  modern  firm.  Books  had  to 
come  out  on  time.  His  editor  Valerio 
Riva  said:  "Feltrinelli  taught  us  to 
talk  with  Italian  authors  on  an  arith- 
metical basis:  print  runs;  industrial, 
general,  and  advertising  costs;  list 
prices;  multiplication,  subtraction, 
and  addition.  If  the  figures  added  up, 
the  book  could  be  done,  otherwise 
forget  it." 

Feltrinelli's  chain  of  independent 
bookstores,  still  in  operation  today, 
concentrated  on  selling  books  of  high 
literary  caliber,  but  the  operational 
mode  more  resembled  our  mass  book- 
seller chains  like  Barnes  6k  Noble  and 
Borders.  He  was  attracted  early  on  to 
the  use  of  paperbacks  for  serious  books, 
and  he  offered  other  booksellers  fi- 
nancial backing  for  all  his  titles  in  or- 
der to  get  prime  shelf  space. 

Ironically,  his  extraordinarily  acute 
sense  of  marketing  books  reflected  the 
way  the  Feltrinellis  had  always  done 
business:  through  vertical  monopo- 
lies. During  the  First  World  War,  the 
Societa  Forestale  Feltrinelli  owned 
the  forests,  the  means  of  processing 
the  raw  lumber,  and  the  delivery.  The 
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—  Brother  Wayne  Teasdale,  author  of 
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linn's  agencies  in  the  sprawling 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  and  Italy 
spread  into  East  Africa,  setting  up  de- 
puts,  sawmills,  and  warehouses.  Due  to 
the  Austrian  connection,  the  compa- 
ny supplied  half  the  world's  con- 
sumption of  wood. 

By  the  mid-1960s,  Giangiacomo 
had  created  a  vertical  monopoly  of 
his  own,  with  a  publishing  house,  a 
chain  of  stores,  and  his  own  distrib- 
ution system.  In  the  United  States 
this  would  have  been  considered  a 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act  and  would  have  raised  the  same 
knotty  issues  as  the  case  against  Mi- 
crosoft: when  are  vertical  monopo- 
lies had,  and  when  do  they  encour- 
age innovation? 

Feltrinelli's  personal  lifestyle 
w  as  flashy :  sports  cars,  yachts, 
great  estates,  an  ever  changing 
succession  of  wives  (four,  at  the  time 
he  was  killed);  his  bookstores  were 
on  the  cutting  edge  in  the  early  six- 
ties, when  literary  hooks  were  the 
cutting  edge.  He  introduced  self-ser- 
vice shopping,  planned  meet-the-au- 
thor  events  (long  hefore  they  were 
fashionable  in  Europe),  and  enticed 
new  customers  with  every  gimmick 
he  could  dream  up:  free  roasted 
chestnuts,  pinball  machines,  and 
wicker  baskets  filled  with  mod  trin- 
kets, including  a  Marilyn  Monroe 
doll  from  Carnaby  Street  in  London. 

His  industrialist's  enthusiasm, 
however,  would  eventually  give  way 
to  his  Communist  sympathies,  which 
had  begun  to  reassert  themselves  in  a 
form  even  more  radical  than  before. 
To  his  credit,  this  renewed  fervor  did 
not  stop  Feltrinelli  from  taking 
rather  critical  notes  during  his  1965 
visits  with  Fidel  Castro,  whose  auto- 
biography he  was  arranging  to  pub- 
lish: "The  screw  has  been  tightened 
in  the  cultural  field.  .  .  .  For  example, 
the  hold  of  the  Writers'  Union  on 
publishing  houses.  Writers'  unions 
should  never  have  control  over  pub- 
lishing houses.  .  .  .  The  topic  of  con- 
versation [with  Castro]:  the  homo- 
sexual problem.  .  .  .  Predictably,  the 
target  of  his  railings  was  extended 
from  pederasts  to  cover  intellectuals: 
architects,  writers  .  .  .  theater  folk.  .  .  . 
Ay!  ay!  ay!  I  spy  dangerous  clouds 
■  il  intolerance! !" 


f  eltrinelli  knew  that  the  best 
Cuban  writers  and  poets  were  either 
in  prison  or  in  exile,  and  writers 
whom  he  had  admired  and  pub- 
lished, such  as  Juan  Goytisolo  and 
Mario  Vargas  Llosa,  who  initially 
supported  Castro,  now  saw  the 
Cuban  leader  as  a  dictator.  Fel- 
trinelli wasn't  naive:  he  had  ample 
opportunity  to  see  what  was  wrong, 
but ,  like  man)  intellectuals  who 
end  up  supporting  extremist  move- 
ments, he  was  myopic  concerning 
the  victims  of  the  cause  he  champi- 
i  nied,  gazing  only  up<  >n  the  fac  es  <  >l 
martyrs  killed  by  men  whose  ideas 
he  hated.  "Che"  was  the  supreme 
martyr.  Feltrinelli  was  arrested 
when  he  went  to  Bolivia  to  obtain 
1 1  ic  release  i  if  the  Frenc  h  ji  mrnalisl 
Regis  IVbray  (his  author),  who  had 
been  imprisoned  for  interviewing 
Che.  He  returned  to  Milan  imbued 
with  the  dubious  idea  of  applying 
guerrilla  tactics  to  help  the  Italian 
working  class.  By  this  time  he  had 
abruptly  fired  (as  too  old-fashioned) 
his  close  friend  and  literary  director, 
Giorgio  Bassani,  the  author  of  The 
Garden  of  the  Finzi-Continis  and  the 
person  who'd  brought  The  Leopard 
to  his  attention:  Feltrinelli  no 
longer  had  or  wanted  the  support  of 
his  moderate  friends. 

By  1969  his  revolutionary  actions 
were  light-years  beyond  the  1968 
Paris  student  uprising.  He  saw 
poverty-stricken  Sardinia  as  "the 
Cuba  of  the  Mediterranean"  and 
tried  to  start  a  peasants'  guerrilla- 
warfare  movement  there.  Italy  was 
in  right-wing  and  left-wing  chaos, 
trapped  in  a  maze  of  plots,  bomb- 
ings, and  counterplots.  Feltrinelli 
organized  a  guerrilla  group,  GAP 
(Potere  Operant),  to  further  the 
workers'  cause.  When  a  police  offi- 
cer was  killed,  either  accidentally  or 
deliberately,  in  a  protest  strike,  the 
government  had  its  chance  to  go  af- 
ter Feltrinelli.  He  was  arrested,  and 
his  passport  was  revoked.  After  that 
he  went  into  hiding. 

Feltrinelli  was  a  mass  of  conflicts. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  admired  his  fa- 
ther: he  named  his  son,  Carlo 
Fitzgerald  Feltrinelli,  after  two  mil- 
lionaires, his  father  and  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  He  was  no  doubt 
impressed  with  how  Kennedy  used 


his  father's  money  to  become 
most  powerful  political  leader  in 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
m  the  end  to  divest  himself  of  hi 
sets,  instructing  his  loyal  staff  to 
the  publishing  house  into  a  co 
tive.  The  year  before  he  died  he 
able  to  send  his  son  only  a  seash 
a  birthday  present: 

Dear  Carlino,  happy  birthday! 
have  no  great  present  for  you:  01 
seashell.  .  .  .  |Y|ou  will  begin  to  m 
stand  that,  outside  the  tranquilii 
your  home,  of  Villadeati,  and  of  d 
hot,  a  ruthless  life-or-death  strug}.' 
going  on,  a  battle  for  justice  and 
Join  against  the  terrorism  of  the 
cists  and  the  bosses,  against  injuH 
poverty,  and  hunger.  And  the  gre 
w  ish  I  can  make  you,  Carlino,  is 
by  the  lime  you  grow  up,  all  r 
struggles  and  .ill  this  suffering  vvil 
only  a  distant  memory.  I 

Emotionally,  Feltrinelli  had  plff 
to  disturb  him.  His  father  and  urm! 
had  a  self-destructive  bent.  Ul 
Pietro  committed  suicide  at  tweP 
eight,  ostensibly  over  a  love  affair  m 
a  Romanian  dancer.  Uncle  Bepi  cm 
to  a  semi-suicidal  end  when  attacfr 
by  his  pet  bear.  Mussolini  hadB 
pointed  Feltrinelli's  father,  a  tl" 
workaholic,  chairman  of  the  FaMP[ 
Lumber  Industry  Federation.  In^ 
mid-thirties,  Carlo  was  implicated 
a  major  financial  scandal — his  sedll' 
one — involving  huge  assets  illeS 
stashed  in  Switzerland.  He  either  eff 
mitted  suicide,  was  murdered,  or  ll 
fatal  heart  attack.  1 

The  family  owned  huge  hy*r 
electric  plants  in  Austria,  as  wem 
the  Milan-based  Edison  electi 
plant,  providing  the  major  pat 
electricity  for  both  Italy  and  f\ 
tria,  with  affiliates  in  Latin  Anj 
ca.  When  he  died,  Feltrinelli 
trying  to  place  a  bomb  in  the  t 
trical  tower  outside  of  Milan  in1 
der  to  cause  a  blackout  just  be' 
the   Italian   general   electi dj  ^ 
Whether  or  not  the  Feltnnd 
owned   the  electricity  flougj; 
through  that  particular  towe 
would  seem,  on  a  subterranean  :<1 
el,  that  he  wanted  the  lights  U\  J 
out  on  the  Feltrinelli  fortune." 
tell  to  his  death  when  the  b(M 
went  off.  Eight  thousand  worl^ 
and  students  attended  his  funeral)  _ 
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ingested  592  boxes  of  papers  at  the 
Billy  Graham  ("enter — entirely 
unrestricted  papers  that,  perhaps 
due  to  their  banality,  have  "gone 
largely  unexamined." 

Although  his  damning  anecdotes 
.ire  droll  (Suharto  was  a  member!), 
Sharlet  doesn't  show  how  this  sinis- 
ter organization  is  undermining  our 
rights,  hijacking  our  foreign  policy, 
or  even  eroding  the  wall  between 
church  and  state.  Indeed,  it  appears 
that  the  Family's  numerous  "cells" 
produce  just  one  tangible  outcome. 
While  America  sleeps,  these  small 
groups  of  earnest  young  men  and 
their  scripture-quoting  mentors  are 
carefully  plotting  a  potentially  dev- 
astating series  of,  that's  right, 
prayer  breakfasts.  At  a  time  when 
even  the  loopiest  conspiracy  theory 
gets  earnest  treatment  in  the 
media,  it  is  a  relief  to  see  that 
Harper's  Magazine  still  has  a  sense 
ot  humor. 

Paul  Constance 
Falls  Church,  Va. 


Don't  Worry,  Be  Happy 

As  a  planetary  scientist  1  enjoyed 
reading  Tom  Bissell's  report  "A 
Comet's  Tale"  [February],  with  its 
profiles  ol  Steve  (.  >stro  and  Don  Yeo- 
mans.  I  discovered,  however,  a  few 
factual  lapses,  minor  points,  really, 
but  the  kind  of  errors  that  always  an- 
m  >\  specialists: 

Coesite  and  stishovite  were  dis- 
covered in  the  Barringer  Meteor 
Crater  and  the  Ries  Crater,  in  Ger- 
many, more  than  a  decade  before  the 
Alvarez  group  advanced  the  theory 
about  the  K-T  extinction. 

Recent  work  by  Phil  Bland  (of  Im- 
perial College,  London)  has  provided 
evidence  that  the  large  craters  in  Ar- 
gentina are  deflation  basins  generated 
by  the  wind,  not  the  result  of  "a  1 ,000- 
megaton  event,"  as  Bissell  claims. 

Michael  Zo/ensk;y 

NASA  Johnson  Space  Center 

Houston,  Tex. 

I  find  Tom  Bissell's  comet- 
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inspired  defeatism  surprising.  I 
do  not  destroy  ourselves  before 
next  Big  One,  technology  c 
save  us.  Advances  in  space  fl 
might  allow  us  to  colonize  do 
of  far-flung  planets.  Advance 
laser  technology  might  allow  ii 
sei  up  some  kind  of  "Strategic 
tense  hut  iative"  lor  the  planet, 
vances  in  civil  and  ecological  el 
neering  might  allow  us  to  b| 
underground  or  bubble-enclc' 
environments.  While  we  wail 
the  Big  One,  we  are  likely  to  I 
ni'iicc  a  variety  of  smaller  hits, 
haps  these  will  serve  to  focus! 
attent  ion. 

Paul  Prescod 

Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada 
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PUZZLE 


Daffinitions 


By  Richard  E.  Maltby  Jr. 
—  (with  acknowledgments  to  the  Washington  Post) 


T^he 


he  seven  italicized  across  clues  are  definitions 
given  by  the  readers  of  the  Washington  Post  to  com- 
mon words  (which  are  to  be  entered  in  the  diagram). 
The  seven  italicized  down  clues  are  definitions  of 
words  created  when  common  words  are  altered  by  the 
addition,  deletion,  or  change  of  a  single  letter.  The 
newly  created  words  are  the  down  entries. 

Clue  answers  include  four  proper  names.  One  of  the 
defined  words  is  a  proper  name.  As  always,  mental  re- 
punctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution.  The  so- 
lution to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  75. 
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ACROSS 

DOWN 

1. 

Appalled  at  the  weight  you've  gained  (13) 

1. 

Any  misrepresentation  about  yourself  for  the  purpose  of 

13. 

Bipolar  disorder  gets  you  in  heat  early  (7) 

obtaining  sex  (8) 

14. 

Suave,  giving  a  bit  of  the  eye  more  than  once  (5) 

2. 

Puff  that  gets  you  doubled  up  (4) 

15. 

For  unsold  stocks,  frantic  withdrawals  from  banks  (4) 

3. 

Soundly-made  sports  bags  tor  singers  (6) 

18. 

"Pounds"  in  Britain  converted  to  read  "stone"  (9) 

4. 

Housecleaners  in  second-class  accommodations  (6) 

19. 

Light  heavyweight  makes  onside  foul  (6) 

5. 

Wrongly  take  in  bird  (5) 

20. 

To  give  up  all  hope  of  ever  having  a  flat  stomach  (8) 

6. 

Vandalism  spray-painted  very  high  (9) 

21. 

A  Jamaican  proctologist  (7) 

7. 

Excuse  from  unplanned  delivery,  one  second  out  (5) 

22. 

Patriotic  contribution  of  the  Police,  e.g.  (4) 

8. 

Characteristic  of  a  private  idyll  involving  Eros  (9) 

23. 

The  Good  Earth  sounds  like  it's  not  so  much  (5) 

9. 

Bulb  one  left  on  entering  place  from  the  floor  (5) 

24. 

One  who  is  hacked  on  (6) 

10. 

Turn  out:  about  six,  etc. — dismal  (5) 

29. 

Boots  getting  extra  character  as  the  front  tilts  (5) 

11. 

Out-of-breath  worker  overcome  by  sound  of  bell  (7) 

32. 

Greatly  appreciating  a  kind  of  dancing?  (2-2) 

12. 

A  degenerate  disease  (13) 

33. 

G.I.'s  here  with  a  thousand  and  one  exercises  (4) 

16. 

Sportswear  worked  up  by  Southeast  family?  (5) 

35. 

Emergency  vehicle  that  picks  you  up  after  you  are  run 

17. 

To  take  coffee  intravenously  ( 10) 

over  by  a  steamroller  (10) 

25. 

Soft  instrument,  loud  instrument  (5) 

36. 

Idolatry  is  evil,  for  it  means  being  one  (10) 

26. 

All  enersy,  Extreme  kid  covers  skateboard's  rear  (9) 

38. 

The  end  of  civilization — it  could  be  positive!  (3) 

27. 

One  who  is  both  stupid  and  an  asshole  (9) 

40. 

Save  rock  star  before  gym,  and  make  a  killing  (8) 

28. 

Party  member  makes  our  spies  lean,  true  covers  (9) 

41. 

Retractable  blade  on  a  pole,  for  Indian  writer  (3) 

JO. 

Tail  end  doesn't  exist  for  Vietnamese  people  (3) 

42. 

Again  turn  on  a  southerner,  overly  backward  (6) 

51. 

The  gulf  between  wit  and  one  who  doesn't  get  it  (8) 

44. 

Broadway  musical  dances — they're  in  Cats!  (9) 

34. 

All  talk  and  no  action  ( 7 ) 

46. 

Temper  wanting  the  head  of  Harold  Bloom  (4) 

36. 

A  short  run  is,  first  to  last,  what  a  paper  does  (6) 

47. 

Something  produced  from  anoretic?  (8) 

57. 

Exaggerate  being  late  in  speaking  (6) 

49. 

Piece  of  furniture  gets  hit  (7) 

39. 

Rock  group  drawn  from  too  literally  (6) 

50. 

Wipes  us  out,  gets  hallucinations  (5) 

40. 

Rot,  with  unpleasant  smell  shut  up  (4) 

51. 

Make  an  impression  on  books  returned  in  sack  (4) 

43. 

Don't  get  me  started  on  the  point  of  speech!  (4) 

52. 

To  walk  with  a  lisp  ( 5 ) 

45 

Yearning  tor  Army  service  but  short  of  height  (4) 

53. 

A  person  who  uses  a  lot  of  Yiddishisms  (6) 

48 

Steal  a  magazine  you  haven't  finished  (3) 

Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Daffinitions,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
1001 2.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  he  received  by  May  1 1 .  Senders  i  if 
the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in 
the  July  issue.  Winners  of  the  March  puzzle,  "Samurai  LP's  and  Pumas'  Lairs,"  are  M.  A.  Hilterhaus,  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey;  Aurelie 
Jacques,  Claremont,  New  Hampshire;  and  Dale  O.  Mohley,  Whitsett,  North  Carolina. 

PUZZLE  CM 


QUIZ 


1 


I  SPY 


I.     What  polymath  courtier  to  Queen  Elizabeth  I 

nicknamed  "Eyes"  signed  his  notes  to  her  "007"? 

2  .     What  was  unique  about  the  "Panopticon" 

prison  surveillance  system  designed  by  philoso- 
pher Jeremy  Rentham  in  1 787? 

3  •     What  are  the  earliest  recorded  man-made  con- 

veyances for  aerial  reconnaissance,  according  to 
Asian  folklore.' 

4--    What  ancient,  widely  influental  Chinese 
treatise  attributed  to  General  Sun-Tzu  cites 
"foreknowledge"  as  that  which  "enables  the 
wise  sovereign  and  the  good  general  to  strike 
and  conquer"? 

5  •     Presented  with  compromising  film  by  the  KGB 
in  the  1960s,  the  president  of  what  U.S.  ally 
asked  for  copies,  declaring,  "My  people  are 
going  to  be  so  proud  of  me"? 

6.     Which  U.S.  president  is  known  to  have  tapped 
the  phone  of  his  running  mate? 

J .     What  country's  international  intelligence 
agency  perloimed  a  test  in  which  seven  men 
were  dosed  with  LSD  tor  77  consecutive  days? 


8. 


Did  the  California  psychic  hired  by  the  CIA 
to  find  a  downed  spy  plane  in  Zaire  in  1978 
succeed  ? 

What  organization  was  Ronald  Reagan  presi- 
dent of  while  acting  as  FBI  Confidential  In- 
former T-10? 


10.  Cigarettes  laced  w  ith  what  substance  were  used 
by  U.S.  intelligence  in  1943  to  get  information 
out  of  New  York  gangster  August  Del  Gracio? 

11 .  What  U.S.  manufacturing  giant  was  allowed  to 
search  the  long-distance  phone  records  of 
850,000  Cincinnati  homes  in  a  failed  attempt 
to  find  the  source  of  leaked  business  secrets? 

12  •  What  prolific  nineteenth-century  American  au- 
thor is  credited  with  writing  the  first  spy  novel? 

13-  Before  inventing  James  Bond,  writer  Ian  Flem- 
ing used  fake  astrological  charts  to  trick  what 
top  Nazi  into  being  captured? 

I^, .  What  British  author  wrote,  "For  decades  to 

come  the  spy  world  will  continue  to  be  the  col- 
lective couch  where  the  subconscious  of  each 
nation  is  confessed"? 


Contest  Rules  '  umbered  answers  with  name  and  address  to  "Qui;,"  Harper's  Mazarine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012.  If  you  already  subsoil 
!  larpcr's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  May  14.  The  sender  of  the  first  correct  set  of  answers  opened  at  random 
receive  .1  one  %     subscription  to  Harper's  Magazine.  The  winner's  name  will  be  printed  in  the  July  issue.  The  answers  to  last  month's  quiz.  "Pity  the  Fool,"  ap 
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lustration  by  Rnlpli  Kell 


SPECIAL  75th  ANNIVERSARY  SALE! 


The  Oxford 
English 

Dictionary 

Own  the  20-volume  OED 

(list  price  $3000)  for  only  $895.00! 
Limited  offer,  expires  12/31/03 


"  The  greatest  work  in 
dictionary  making 
ever  undertaken? 

— The  New  York  Times 

"A  steady  source  of  surprise 

and  delight. "  — Reynolds  Price 

u  Here  is  the  greatest  treasure  of  words 
waiting  to  be  assembled....  All  the 
raw  material  a  writer  needs  for  a 
lifetime  of  work.  "  — Annie  Proulx 


OXJFORD 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


Available  at  fine  bookstores  or  call 
Oxford  University  Press  at  1-800-451-7556 
www.oup-usa.org 

ISBN  0-19-861186-2 
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GET  RICH  OR  GET  OUT 

Attempted  Robbery  with  a  Loaded  Federal  Budget 

By  Thomas  Frank 


THE  LAST  AMERICANS 

Environmental  Collapse  and  the  End  of  Civilization 

By  Jared  Diamond 

THE  MAN  WHO  KNEW  TOO  MUCH 

Stephen  Jay  Gould's  Opus  Posthumous 
By  David  Quammen 


GRACE 

A  story  by  Paula  Fox 

Also:  James  Agee  and  Paul  West 


BURLINGAME 
HAY  ?  2  ?003 
LIBRARY 


timeless  women 


SUZA 

RetroSpective 

21  highlights  of  her  career  including  hits,  signature  tunes 
and  rare  tracks  such  as  "Luka,"  "Tom's  Diner"  (DNA  remix) 
and  her  international  hit  "Marlene  On  The  Wall." 

Catch  Suzanne  Vega  Live  On  Tour  This  Summer 


JOAN  ARMATRADING 
Love  and  Affection 

A  double-disc,  43  track  collection 
featuring  her  earliest 
best  loved  classics  such  as 
"Love  and  Affection"  and 
"Down  To  Zero"  along  with 
live  and  rare  tracks. 


EDIE  BRICKELL 
Ultimate  Collection 

19  tracks  including  the  hit 
"What  I  Am,"  solo  material, 
recordings  with  Rob  Wasserman, 
Jerry  Garcia  &  Chris  Botti  and 
7  previously  unreleased  songs. 


TONI  CHILDS 
Ultimate  Collection 

15  selections  showcasing  one  of 
modern  rock's  most  powerful 
voices  and  emotional  songwriters. 
Includes  the  hits  "House  Of  Hope" 
and  "Lay  Down  Your  Pain." 


WENDY 


Sings  The  Music  Of 
Wladyslaw  Szpilman 

Hear  for  the  first  time  new  recordings  of  the  beautiful  songs  ol 
Wladyslaw  Szpilman  whose  astonishing  life  story  is  the  subject 
of  the  Academy®  Award  winning  film  The  Pianist. 


MELISSA  ETHERIDGE 
Live. ..and  Alone  (DVD) 

e  DVD  features  2  hours  of 
atest  hits  performed  live, 
footage  and  exclusive  intervie 
o  brand  new  tracks  available 
on  this  recording. 

2  DVD  Set 
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LETTERS 


Have  Hyphen,  Will  Trouble 

Jonathan  Schell  |"No  More  unto 
the  Breach:  Part  11,  the  Unconquer- 
able World,"  April]  esteems  the 
myth  oi  Woodrow  Wilson  too  high- 
ly. Schell  must  he  in  possession  of  a 
time  machine,  with  one  exit  being 
in  Wilson's  very  consciousness,  if  he 
can  write  such  sentences  as  "Wilson 
hated  the  great  empires  of  his  time," 
and  "He  dreamed  that  the  world 
would  be  made  sate  for  democracy," 
and,  perhaps  the  most  hollow  state- 
ment in  the  entire  essay,  "I  le  wanted 
a  world  of  popular  self-determina- 
tion." Was  it  not  Wilson  who  inter- 
vened in  Latin  America  (the  Do- 
minican Repuhlic,  Haiti,  Mexico, 
Cuba,  Panama,  Nicaragua)  more 
times  than  any  of  our  other  presi- 
dents' To  protect  U.S.  interests  in 
Haiti,  he  simply  dissolved  the  I  lair- 
ian  legislature  and  approved  a  new 
const  ti  ut  ion  more  to  his  liking,  and 
less  democratic.  Did  Wilson  not 
send  aid  to  the  "Whites"  in  Russia.' 
This  tad  alone  helped  fuel  Soviet 
(.  .'old  War  paranoia.  He  worked  hard 
to  exclude  Russia  from  World  War  I 
peace  negotiations  and  helped  oust 
C  lommunist  leader  Bela  Kun  in  I  lun 
gary.  It  was  at  Versailles  that  a  young 
Ho  C  Mil  Minh  desperately  appealed 

t  larper's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  response. 
Please  address  mail  to  Letters,  Harper's 
Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  NY 
10012,  or  email  its  at  letters@harpers.orn. 
S/itirt  letters  are  more  likely  tube  published,  and 
all  letters  are  subject  to  editing.  Volume  pre- 
cludes individual  acknowledgment. 


to  Wilson  for  Vietnam's  self-del 
mination,  hut  Wilson  refused  to  1 
ten  and  ignored  the  contind 
French  rule  in  Indochina.  He  wa| 
candid  racist,  personally  vetoin 
racial-equality    clause    in  t 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Natio:  ■ 
At  home  he  solidified  the  EspionS 
Act,  giving  himself  broader  powa 
of  censorship.  He  is  quoted  as  havi 
said,  "Any  man  who  carries  a  h  * 
phen  .Tout  with  him  carries  a  dagj 
thai  he  is  ready  to  plunge  info  t 
vitals  of  this  Repuhlic."  Sch 
should  examine  Wilson's  actio! 
not  the  lofty  rhetoric  of  his  emp 
speeches. 

Kaveh  Soroush 
Rait  imore 


in; 


In  his  argument  for  internatior 
cooperation  as  the  means  to  a  ]$ 
and  peaceful  world,  Jonathan  Sch 
overlooks  the  role  of  transnatior 
corporations,  which  now  exert  mc 
influence  on  governments,  in  bo 
democratic  and  autocratic  stat< 
than  do  citizens.  The  power  of  tl 
corporations — and  ot  their  glob 
bureauc  rac  ies,  such  as  the  Wor 
Trade  Organization,  the  Wor 
Rank,  and  the  International  Mon 
tary  Fund — has  grown  to  superset 
that  of  all  other  political  or  econot 
k  entities.  The  global  structure  th 
they  are  building — unfettered  worl 
wide  private  enterprise — is  driven  1 
competition,  not  cooperation.  It  fig 
ters  and  even  extols  greed,  not  ; 
equitable  distribution  of  wealth,  at; 
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wstem  that  in  every  respect  is 
ejjitithesis  of  the  one  that  Schell 
oi  prefer.  I  fervently  hope  that  a 
nfll  in  which  cooperation  sup- 
,!  ,  i.  (impel  n  inii,  sue  li  ,1--  Si  hell 
imges,  can  be  created,  but  giving 
(At  to  the  people"  can  never  be 
lived  without  first  taking  it  away 
H  he  big  business  ban  ms. 

(  !  1)1 

i !' »'a 

lathan  Schell  counterposes  two 
of  government:  "liberal  democ- 
and  "totalitarianism,"  a  Cold  War 
itive  used  to  describe  Communist- 
ations  such  as  Cuba  or  the  Sovi- 
lion.  The  United  States,  howev- 
;  calls  "a  republic,"  dropping  the 
ll-democracy  designation.  Schell 
Id  admit  that  the  United  States  is 
dy  an  empire,  and,  further,  that 
isdeeds  are  the  choice  of  CEOs 
giant  corporations,  not  of  unat- 
id  "leaders."  It  is  not  clear  which 
ms  the  liberal-democracy  label 
d  fit,  but  surely  not  Spain,  Italy, 
Britain,  since  they  ignored  the 
i  majorities  of  their  citizens  who 
osed  the  war  of  aggression  on  Iraq. 

ime  Spake 
Valley,  Calif. 

especially  appreciated  thai 
than  Schell  criticized  the  strategy 
sing  force  as  a  solution  to  force, 
ing  the  Korean  War,  I  was  with 
1st  Marine  Division  in  North  Ko- 
lt  the  Chosin  Reservoir,  where  we 
;  surrounded  by  Chinese  troops, 
I)  General  MacArthur  had  assured 
'ould  not  enter  the  war. 
wonder  how  a  nation  whose  federal 
eminent  is  not  democratic  can 
lage  to  accomplish  "the  spread  of 
locracy."  If  the  United  Stales  were 
tmocracy,  George  Bush  would  not 
'resident,  we  would  not  be  fighting 
raq,  and  most  of  the  world  would 
hate  us.  Rather  than  spreading 
locrac  y  around  the  world,  lei  us  re- 
:  things  at  home. 

tries  H.  Anderson 
ita  Rosa,  Calif. 

ie  Guns  of  March 

n  Question  10  of  his  April  essay, 


"Cause  for  Dissent,"  Lewis  H. 
Lapham  describes  President  Bush's 
characterization  of  the  public 
protest  to  the  war  as  "the  assem- 
bling of  an  ad  ageni  y's  hired  focus 
group,  the  expression  oi  nonserious 
and  uninformed  opinion  and  cer- 
tainly not  one  that  he  would  allow 
to  aff eel  Ins  judgment,  alt ei  his 
course  of  act  ion,  or  in  any  way  vio- 
late the  temple  of  his  own  enlight- 
enment." After  listening  to  a  recent 
example  of  this  attitude  in  a  speech 
by  Bush,  I  revisited  The  Guns  of  Au- 
gust, Barbara  Tuchman's  account  oi 
the  run-up  to  World  War  1.  A  pas- 
sage early  on  in  the  book  describes 
events  of  1908: 

The  year  closed  with  the  most  explo- 
sive faux  pas  of  the  Kaiser's  career,  an 
interview  given  to  the  Daily  Telegraph 
expressing  his  ideas  oi  the  day  on  who 
should  light  whom,  which  this  time- 
unnerved  not  only  his  neighbors  but 
his  countrymen.  Public  disapproval 
was  so  outspoken  that  the  Kaiser  took 
to  his  bed,  was  ill  for  three  weeks,  and 
remained  comparatively  reticent  for 
some  time  thereafter. 

The  contrast  is  disheartening.  A 
hereditary  dictator  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  could  hear  the  message  s  oi 
protest  so  clearly  that  they  disabled 
him,  whereas  our  president,  who  de- 
pends on  the  electorate  to  keep  him 
in  oi  I  ie  e,  simply  shrugs  off  the 
protests  and  continues  unlazcd  in 
pursuit  of  his  ill-defined  mission. 

Robert  P.  Bottes 
St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Lewis  II.  Lapham  writes  lor  those 
willing  to  expand  the  discourse  be- 
yond the  sermons  of  Donald  Rums- 
feld and  Ari  Fleischer.  The  word 
"democracy"  oozes  from  the  Ameri 
can  media  millions  of  nines  a  day. 
Bui  because  it  always  comes  after 

"defend  our"  or  "protect  our,"  ii  re- 
mains a  concept  used  mainly  by 
those  in  power  to  conceal  the  mo- 
tives of  a  jittery  government  and  im- 
prison its  citizens.  Democracy  is  thus 
never  actualized  at  home  and  be- 
comes more  of  an  illusion  each  time 
a  bomb  is  dropped  in  Us  name  on  an- 
other sovereign  si  ale. 

Lewis  Akenji 
Budapest ,  I  lungary 
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A  global  mix  of 
exhilarating  music. 

For  those  who  enjoy  exploring  the 
diversity  of  musical  styles  outside  of 
Western  pop  and  rock,  At  Home  in 
the  World  offers  an  outstanding 
collection  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
tracks  to  stir  your  soul  and  incite  your 
imagination.  The  CD  brings  together 
new  and  well-known  World  Music 
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A  Peace  Process  Without  End 

One  known  hazard  of  promoting  re- 
form of  Israeli  democracy  is  that  your 
criticism  will  he  used  by  people  who, 
owing  to  anti-Zionist  prejudices,  or 
just  a  weakness  tor  hyperbole,  will  deny 
that  Israel  is  a  democracy  at  all.  Daniel 
Lazare's  review  of  my  book  The  Tragedy 
of  Zionism  ["Estranged  Brothers,"  April) 
qualifies.  He  writes:  "Bernard  Avishai 
argues  that  the  Israeli  state  has  be- 
trayed Jewish  aspirations  rather  than 
fulfilled  them,  promoting  democracy 
for  one  ethnic  group  at  the  expense 
of  another." 

I  know  what  I  wrote,  and  what,  even 
in  this  postmodern  age,  he  might  have 
been  expected  to  read: 

That  Zionism  was  a  good  revolu- 
tion, which  long  ago  ran  its  course, 
creating  a  modern  I  lebrew  society  to 
supersede  what  had  been  a  failing  Ha- 
lachic  culture  in  Eastern  Europe; 

That  in  order  to  bring  off  this  cul- 
tural revolution  and  assimilate  other 
Diaspora  Jews  into  it,  Zionists  creat- 
ed collectivist  settler  institutions  in 
Mandate  Palestine — e.g.,  Zionist 


land  funds  and  kibbutzim,  the  His- 
radrut  (a  Hebrew-only  labor  union), 
a  quasi-official  role  for  the  Rab- 
binate— which  were  morally  defensi- 
ble in  the  1930s  and  '40s,  when  Jew- 
ish immigration  was  urgent; 

That  revolutionary  Zionist  institu- 
tions and  principles  were  provisional- 
ly absorbed  into  the  democratic  state  of 
Isr  lei  after  1948  (e.g.,  the  I  ot  Re 
turn),  when  the  conflict  with  the  Pales- 
tinians sharpened  Israeli  detensiveness; 

That  these  institutions,  embedded  in 
the  state  apparatus,  educated  genera- 
tions of  Israelis  in  privilege,  which 
confounded  the  full  development  ot 
democratic  norms,  especially  the  rights 
of  minorities; 

That  activ  ist  Zionist  ideology,  which 
had  nev  ertheless  begun  to  weaken  in 
the  early  1960s,  unexpectedly  got  new 
life  after  the  1967  War,  when  West 
Bank  settlers'  movements  claimed 
merely  to  be  fulfilling  existing  Zionist 
visions  and  exploiting  existing  Zion- 
ist institutions; 

That  the  force  and  prestige  of  West 
Bank  settlement  now  severely  threat- 
en Israeli  democracy,  such  that  Israelis 


must  see  past  revolutionary  Zicli 
rhetoric  to  choose  a  mainly  Jewisll:: 
mocratic  state  over  a  mainly  dt 
cratic  Jewish  one 

Nuance  matters.  Nowhere  do  I 
gesi  that  Israel  has  "betrayed"  Je 
values,  or  that  Zionism  and  demc 
cy  are  inherently  "antagonistic 
though  today  they  represent  dist 
choices.  I  low  else  to  freely  assimilai 
Israeli  citizens — not  only  Arabs 
also,  for  example,  300,000  Russiar 
migrants  who  have  no  real  Jewish 
itage?  Nowhere  do  I  suggest  that 
might  be  a  "minority"  in  such  a  si 
since  my  point  is  that  Hebrew 
ture — including  Jewish  language, 
Civals,  symbols — would  have  a  nai 
hegemony  in  Israel  and  that  test 
who  is  a  Jew  should  disappear.  Wha  ■ 
should  avoid  is  legal  privileges  for 
as  individuals,  not  the  privilege  of 
Jewish  nation  to  have  a  state  in  vvl 
I  lebrew  i  ulture  pred<  uninates. 

All  of  this  underlines  the  main  | 
of  my  book,  which  does  not  ne 
Manichean  plot  to  be  heartbreak 
Most  people  bring  tragedy  on  th 
selves  not  by  doing  the  wrong  thing  L 
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Nuclear  Reality  after  the  Cold  War 
PAUL  SHAMBROOM 

with  an  introduction  by  Richard  Rhodes 

"No  one  who  looks  into  this  book  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  potency  o 
America's  military  might.  These  chilling,  wonderful  photographs  show 
us  how  casually  we  take  the  potential  for  terror,  and  how,  unexamined 
it  has  become  a  power  in  itself.  Mere  human  beings  can  hardly  hope  t( 
control  it." — Sandra  Phillips,  Senior  Curator  of  Photography,  San 
Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
$34.95  hardcover 
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DISAPPEARING  WITNESS 

Change  in  Twentieth-Century  American  Photography 
GRETCHEN  GARNER 

"Clearly  written,  and  illustrated  with  well-chosen  images,  Disappearing 
Witness  describes  the  significant  paradigm  shift  in  photography  over  the 
course  of  the  twentieth  century,  namely  the  move  from  direct  observation  of 
the  world  through  the  lens  to  a  more  critical  relationship  between  the  act  of 
photographic  observation  and  picture-making.  Gretchen  Garner's  unusual 
and  welcome  premise  is  well-reasoned  and  persuasive." — A.  D.  Coleman 
$34.95  hardcover 
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ling  the  right  thing  too  long.  The 
enge  for  Israeli  democrats  is  to 
;  revolutionary  Zionist  distrac- 
,  not  to  call  historic  Zionist  goals 
question.  After  the  Iraq  war,  Is- 
and  Americans  should  welcome 
national  efforts  to  restart  a  peace 
ess,  so  that  Israelis  can  get  on  with 
iriginal  Zionist  hope  of  a  modern 
sh  people  competing  freely  in  the 
d.  What  is  a  democracy  if  not  a 
e  process  without  end? 

ard  Avishai 
alem,  Israel 

azare  argues  that  German-Jewish 
Dry  was  not  a  complete  failure  be- 
e  of  Karl  Marx,  whose  anti-Semit- 
iews  are  well  known.  He  might 
e  mentioned  the  writers  Leopold 
iz,  Martin  Buber,  or  Gershom 
olem.  Although  German-Jewish 
ure  remains  a  significant  part  of 
ish  civilization,  a  history  of  Jewish- 
man  assimilationist  politics  stands 
©thing  but  a  tragic  proof  that  such 
itics  failed  in  modem  Europe. 

rat  Grinberg 
icago 

aniel  Lazare  reviews  two  recent 
cs  on  modern  Jewish  history  yet 
not  critique  either  of  them.  lo- 
ad, he  melds  them  together  as  if 
thesis  of  one  justifies  that  of  the 
er,  and  he  conveniently  ignores 
interwar  years,  the  Holocaust, 
d  the  first  twenty  years  of  Israel's 
tence.  Lazare  fails  to  consider 
w  the  Holocaust  might  have  de- 
oyed  the  faith  of  at  least  two  gen- 
ltions  of  secular  Jews  in  the  Euro- 
an-International  system.  He  then 
ats  Israel  as  a  religious  hegemony. 
5  describes  the  Law  of  Return  as 
izarre,"  without  explaining  that  it 
based  on  whether  one  would  have 
en  considered  Jewish  in  Nazi  Ger- 
any.  Lazare  is  correct  to  point  out 
at  the  "Diaspora  as  prelude  to  cat- 
trophe"  school  of  thought  unfairly 
ews  "German-Jewish  history  back- 
ard  through  the  prism  of  1933—45," 
:t  he  is  no  less  unfair,  as  he  views 
raeli-Jewish  history  backward 
trough  the  prism  of  1967. 

son  R.  Cherniak 
alifax,  N.S.,  Canada 


Say  What? 

Brendan  I.  Koerner  bungles  one 
fact  about  the  acoustic  characteris- 
tics of  human  speech  in  his  annota- 
tion ["Speak  of  the  Devil,"  April]. 
He  misstates  that  "sound  waves  pro- 
duced by  human  speech  typically  vi- 
brate at  frequencies  ranging  upwards 
of  8,000  hertz,"  noting  that  the  pur- 
ported Bin  Laden  sample  "peters  out 
well  below  the  4,000  Hz  mark."  Al- 
though the  sample  in  question  may 
well  have  been  low-pass  filtered  via 
telephone,  most  of  the  acoustically 
interesting  and  auditorily  important 
parts  of  a  speech  signal  occur  well 
below  8,000  Hz. 

These  low  frequencies  are  acousti- 
cally interesting,  because  the  funda- 
mental frequency  of  a  typical  male 
voice  is  approximately  125  H:  (a 
typical  female's  is  about  250  Hz). 
Human  vocal  folds  produce  a  com- 
plex source  signal,  meaning  that  the 
fundamental  frequency  is  accompa- 
nied by  many  harmonics  (i.e.,  inte- 
ger multiple  frequencies — 250  Hz, 
375  Hz,  500  Hz).  Different  configu- 
rations of  the  vocal  tract  filter  this 
source  signal  in  a  variety  of  complex 
ways,  which  results  in  different  reso- 
nant frequencies  for  different  speech 
sounds.  Because  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  human  vocal  tracts,  vowels 
are  typically  well  below  8,000  Hz.  In 
fact,  a  high-quality  spectrogram  dis- 
playing information  only  below 
4,000  Hz  would  give  trained  pho- 
neticians plenty  to  work  with,  as- 
suming they  wanted  to  do  fairly 
standard  phonetics.  This  is  not 
meant,  however,  to  argue  against 
Koerner's  overall  claims  about  the 
reliability  of  NSA  and  ID1AP  voice 
matching  or  the  Bush  Administra- 
tion's zeal- regarding  the  Bin  Laden 
speech  sample. 

Noah  Silbert 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

Brendan  J.  Koerner  responds: 

Noah  Silbert  is  correct  in  stating 
that  the  most  significant  sonic  infor- 
mation occurs  at  the  lowest  vocal 
frequencies.  It  is  incorrect,  however, 
to  suggest  that  the  low-pass  filtering 

( Continued  on  page  86 


John  Banville's 
hypnotic  novel" 

New  York  Times  Book  Review 


In  which  a  famous  scholar 
who  is  also  a  master  of  lies 
receives  a  letter  from 

a  young  woman 
threatening  to  expose 
his  most  shameful  secret 

"We're  fascinated" 

says  BRUCE  BAWER  in  the 
New  York  Times  Book  Review 

"And  are  reminded  that  in  the 
end  there  are  few  more  potent 
rebukes  to  reductive  and  dehu- 
manizing creeds  than  highly 
accomplished  literary  art." 


A  mesmerizing  novel, 
taut  with  intelligence, 
compassion  and  wit" 

— Independent  on  Sunday,  U.K. 

"A  seductive  narrator 
...A  writer  of 
fastidious  skill 

who  captures  the  most  delicate 
registers  of  feeling  and  mood 
with  an  often  sublime  precision." 
—MATTHEW  PRICE,  Newsday 

The  Boston  Globe 
celebrates  the  novel's 

"Glittering,  far-reaching 
intelligence, 

its  keen  sense  of  shame  and 
secrecy... [its]  sentences,  para- 
graphs, pages  that  by  their 
exact  and  passionate  beauty 
transport  the  reader  and  make 
the  world  new." 

— MARGOT  LIVESAY 

"SHROUD  will  not 
easily  be  surpassed" 

— Irish  Times 
Knopf  aaknopf.com 
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NOTEBOOK 

The  demonstration  effect 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


you  have  to  do  is  to  tell  them  that  they 
being  attacked,  and  denounce  the  paci- 
for  lack  of  patriotism  and  exposing  the 
ntry  to  danger.  It  works  the  same  in 
ry  country . 

— Hermann  Goring 

f  by  Easter  Sunday  the  purification 
^raq  was  still  a  work  in  progress — 
Idam  Hussein  nowhere  to  be  found, 
radic  gunfire  lingering  in  the  streets 
3asra  and  Mosul,  a  new  government 
t  yet  seated  on  its  prayer  rugs — in 
jshington  the  flags  were  blooming  on 
S  bandstands,  and  the  heralds  of 
nerican  empire  were  crying  up  the 
ws  of  great  and  glorious  victory.  Our 
ices  under  the  command  of  General 
immy  Franks  had  destroyed  the  sem- 
ince  of  an  Iraqi  army,  rescued  the 
fields  of  Kirkuk,  chased  an  evil  tyrant 
>m  his  throne,  cleansed  the  Tigris 
Uley  of  an  unsanitary  regime.  Priced 
a  cost  of  $60  billion  and  1 29  Amer- 
m  lives  (forty-five  of  them  lost  in  ac- 
dents),  the  month's  work  lifted  Pres- 
ent George  W.  Bush  to  a  70  percent 
iproval  rating  in  the  opinion  polls, 
e  friends  and  officers  of  his  adminis- 
ation  everywhere  attended  by  con- 
atulatory  nods  and  the  gifts  of  loyal 
iplause.  Important  newspaper  colum- 
Lsts  pointed  proudly  to  the  "high- 
ater  mark"  of  America's  "resurgent 
3wer";  elevated  sources  at  the  White 
ouse  declared  themselves  well  pleased 
ith  "the  demonstration  effect"  of  a 
lilitary  maneuver  that  "opens  all  sorts 
f  new  opportunities  for  us." 
As  to  the  nature  of  the  new  oppor- 
jnities  and  the  use  of  precision- 
uided  bombs  as  an  inspirational 
ales  technique,  I  don't  doubt  that 
ver  the  next  few  months  we  can  ex- 
ect  the  publication  of  numerous 
aanuals  (political,  military,  and  geo- 


strategic)  reflecting  on  the  lessons 
learned  in  the  deserts  of  Meso- 
potamia. Because  the  teaching  al- 
most certainly  will  be  expressed  in 
government-inspected  prose,  I  have 
undertaken  to  reduce  the  syllabus  to 
its  principal  points  of  interest: 

The  moral  splendor  of  American  empire 
can  be  made  to  stand  on  a  pedestal  of  lies . 

During  the  months  prior  to  the 
bombing  of  Baghdad  on  March  19, 
every  government  spokesman  in 
Washington  likened  Saddam  Hussein 
to  Adolf  Hitler  or  Joseph  Stalin,  a  vil- 
lain "stifling  the  world,"  his  powers  all 
but  supernatural  and  thus  presenting 
an  immediate  and  terrible  danger  not 
only  to  the  peoples  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Is- 
rael, and  Kuwait  but  also  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States. 
Saddam  was  said  to  be  hiding  nuclear 
weapons,  allied  with  the  terrorist  net- 
works of  Al  Qaeda,  and  complicit  in 
the  events  of  September  1 1 ,  plotting 
monstrous  but  unspecified  attacks  (if 
not  tomorrow  or  next  week,  then  two 
or  four  or  six  months  hence),  extend- 
ing the  reach  of  his  murderous  regime 
across  the  whole  of  Central  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East,  certain  to  oppose  any 
attempts  at  punishment  with  vengeful 
clouds  of  poison  gas. 

The  first  week  of  invasion  proved 
every  assertion  false.  In  place  of  Hitler 
or  Stalin,  the  American  armies  found 
the  remnants  of  a  dictator  more  accu- 
rately compared  to  a  psychopathic 
prison  warden,  a  brutal  but  almost 
comic  figure,  so  enslaved  to  the  dream 
of  his  omnipotence  that  he  apparent- 
ly had  trusted  the  defense  of  his  king- 
dom to  histrionic  press  releases  and 
gigantic  portraits  of  himself  armed  with 
a  shotgun  and  a  porkpie  hat. 

No  Iraqi  shock  troops  appeared  in 


the  field  against  the  American  infantry 
divisions;  no  Iraqi  aircraft  presumed 
to  leave  the  ground;  no  allied  combat 
unit  met  with,  much  less  knew  where 
to  find,  the  fabled  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. The  desultory  shows  of  re- 
sistance at  the  river  crossings  consti- 
tuted ragged  skirmish  lines  of  young 
men  for  the  most  part  barefoot  and 
lightly  armed,  so  many  of  them  out  of 
uniform  that  it  wasn't  worth  the  trou- 
ble to  distinguish  between  the  civilian 
and  the  military  dead. 

The  weakness  of  the  Iraqi  target 
made  ridiculous  Washington's  propa- 
ganda poster  of  Saddam  as  the  second 
coming  of  Adolf  Hitler,  and  the  useful 
lesson  to  be  learned  presented  itself  on 
April  Fool's  Day.  Here  was  the  Amer- 
ican army  in  the  sinister  landscape  of 
Iraq,  equipped  to  fight  the  Battle  of 
Normandy  or  El-Alamein  but  con- 
ducting a  police  action  in  the  manner 
of  the  Israeli  assassination  teams  hunt- 
ing down  Palestinian  terrorists  in  the 
rubble  of  the  Gaza  Strip.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  hide  in  plain  sight  the  false 
pretext  of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom? 
The  Bush  Administration  answered  the 
question  with  its  customary  menda- 
cious aplomb,  simply  by  changing  the 
mission  statement.  The  American  army 
had  not  come  to  Iraq  to  remove  the  to- 
talitarian menace  threatening  all  of 
Western  civilization — absolutely  not; 
the  American  army  had  come  briefly 
eastward  out  of  Eden  to  "liberate"  the 
|i  hi"  ^ ilk  m  iL'  I raqi  pei  >]  >le  I n  mi  the 
misery  inflicted  upon  them  by  an  evil- 
doer with  the  bad  habit  of  cutting  out 
their  tongues.  One  excuse  for  war  was 
as  good  as  any  other. 

The  American  news  media  can  be  relied 
upon  to  sell  the  spectacle  and  leave  the 
story  to  the  government. 


NOTEBi  >OK  9 


I  lii  news  f  r; iiisin issii )iis  from  (Ik-  i  >g 
dI  wnr  were  as  relentless  as  the  bomb- 
ing raids  on  Baghdad:  incessant,  deal 
ening,  blind  in  tlie  nope  of  a  conerenl 
narrative.  1  he  twenty-four-hour  mon- 
tage on  the  i  able  c hannc  Is  resembled 
the  dream  sequences  nl  ;i  commercial 
l.  ii  men's  cologne,  the  misinformation 
and  the  disinformation  deftly  intercut 
with  the  frontline  firsi  impressions,  the 
iiip^'s  m  ujiiH  Uy  revised,  repealed,  up- 
datcd,  c  n  iss-promoted,  or  shifted  to  an- 
olhei  camera  angle  mortar  rounds 
entering  stage  left,  .11 1  ai  tillery  barrage 
exiting  stage  right,  1  wo-  and  three-star 
generals  parading  i"  and  fro  on  Tom 
Brokaw's  reviewing  stand,  the  corre- 
spondent aboard  an  ain  rafi  carrier 
handing  the  microphone  at  ross  .1  spin 
screen  to  the  correspondeni  in  a 
Bradley  fight ing  vehicle  thai  before 
the  invasion  was  two  days  north  ol 
I  Imm  Qasr  the  accelerated  data  stream 
was  as  impenetrable  .is  the  sandstorm 
descending  on  the  Jrd  Infantry  Divi- 
sion's auxiliary  helicopters. 

rhe  demonstration  effects  multi- 
plied the  new  s  media's  enthusiasm  for 
their  assignment  to  ( '.imp  Adventure, 
and  they  did  then  best  to  tell  .1  tale 
worthy  of  Stephen  Ambrose  or  Rud- 
yard  Kipling.  |oumalists  on  duly  .11  the 
Pentagon  characterized  the  assault  as 
.1  magnifu  enl  achievement,  one  ol  the 
mosi  extraordinary  military  campaigns 
ever  conducted  in  the  history  ol 
the  world;  reporters  traveling  with  the 
troops  disi overed  c omparisons  to  the 
glory  ol  World  War  II  the  tanks  in 
the  desert  reminding  them  ol  ( iener 
ils  (.  in  irge  Patton  and  Erwin  Rommel, 
the  siege  of  Basra  analogous  to  the  de- 
fense ol  Stalingrad.  I  he  hyperbole 
never  quite  squared  with  the  dis 
cernible  lacts,  Every  day's  news  cycle 
began  w  nb  rumors  ol  appalling  danger 
on  both  the  near  and  far  horizon  (the 
Iraqi  Republic. in  Guard  entrenched 
in  a  grove  of  palm  trees,  .1  battalion  of 
Arab  martyrs  infiltrating  the  Syrian 
border,  "heavy  fighting,"  "pot  kets  ol  re 
sistance,"  etc.),  but  by  the  nine  the 
reporters  reached  the  scene  of  rumored 
slaughter,  the  proofs  of  its  occurrence 
were  nowhere  lo  be  found.  A  lew 
« ro  kcJ  or  burning  trucks,  the  flashes 
ol  .1  ilisi  .mi  explosion,  1  >nt  e  i  >r  twice  an 
Ira  |i  corpse,  but  nevei  any  American 
casualties,  no  Republican  Guard,  no 
Arab  martyrs  or  enemy  artillery.  1  he 


media  made  up  the  loss  ol  awe- 
inspiring  sights  by  starting  the  clock  on 
another  news  cycle  (more  to  come, 
don'l  go  away)  or  by  lending  ballast 
ii  1  the  photo  opportunities.  The  pulling 
down  ol  Saddam's  statue  on  April  9 
achiev  ed  parity  with  the  crumbling  ol 
the  Berlin  Wall,  even  though  the 
event  took  place  in  an  all-hut-cmpt  y 
plaza  cordoned  oil  by  ,1  perimeter  of 
I  ).S.  Marines,  in  the  presence  ol  maybe 
I  SO  pro-Ameri<  an  Iraqis,  hall  ol  them 
imported  by  the  Pentagon  several  days 

earlier  from  London.  The  careful  fram- 
ing ol  the  camera  shots  sustained  the 
illusion  ol  an  immense  and  wildly 
c  heering  crowd. 

When  temporarily  short  ol  footage 
incoming  Irom  Iraq,  the  television  net- 
works in  Washington  and  New  York 
dressed  up  their  sc reens  with  American 
flags  and  courageous  anchorpei sons 
pledging  allegiance  to  "America's 
Bravest."  MSNBC  decorated  its  pri- 
mary set  with  a  portrait  of  President 
Bush  the  studio  equivalent  of  a  loy- 
alty oath,  hrik  Sorenson,  the  executive 
in  c  harge  ol  the  network,  was  proud  to 
say  thai  the  press  had  no  business  ask- 
ing ugly  or  discourteous  questions.  "Af- 
ter  September  I  I  the  country  wants 
more  opl  imism  and  benefit  of  1  he 
doubt  —  It's  about  being  positive  as  op- 
posed to  being  negative." 

At  Fox  News  the  talking  heads 
transformed  their  jingoistic  fervor  into 
an  arti(  le  of  totalitarian  faith,  speak- 
ing directly  to  any  scoundrels  who 
mighi  have  wandered  into  the  viewing 
audience  with  the  dissenting  notion 
that  the  wat  was  not  a  war  and  there- 
lore  unnecessary  as  well  as  wrong — 
"You  were  sickening  then,  you  are  mi  k 
ening  n<  »w,"  "left  isl  stooges,"  "abs<  ilutely 
committing  sedil  ion,  or  treason."  The 
New  York  Times  added  a  furthet  prool 
of  the  media's  subservient  e  to  the  gov- 
ernment w  hen,  on  April  1  1 ,  one  ol  its 
reporters  hied  a  dispatc  h  (dictated  by 
American  army  officers  and  before  pub 
lication  submitted  to  then  approval) 
announi  ing  the  discovery  ol  Saddam's 
ill.  gal  1  hemu  al  weapi >ns  by  an  Lin 
named  Iraqi  scientist,  seen  at  an  un 
spec  ihcd  distance,  wearing  a  baseball 
cap  and  pointing  to  an  unknow  n  ob 
jet  1  bin  ied  in  1  be  sand.  [Tie  reportet 
wasn't  allowed  lo  speak  lo  the  man,  but 
the  paper  printed  her  account  on  page 
one,  below  a  headline  suggesting  that 


the  Bush  Administration  finally 
found  the  long  sought  and  much  h< 
for  casus  belli  ol  its  splendid  little 

Package  the  imperialist  agenda  asm 
smutiie  entertainment,  and  the  Am]| 
cai\  public  will  come  to  know  and  m 
the  product . 

The  fireworks  display  over  old, 
mantle  Baghdad  applied  hen  >k  Ii,  | 
ol  merchandising  not  only  on  thef 
ol  the  Pentagon  and  White  Ho  ' 
briefing  officers  but  also  among 
manufacturers  of  cigars  and  worrM 
underwear.  I  he  exc  itement  prom  f 
ed  a  flurry  of  applications  for 
trademark  "Shock  and  Awe";  toget 
with  the  cigars  and  women's  unci  jlM'J 
wear  the  list  ol  products  included  t  :" 
d\  bears,  bubble-making  wands,  di  C 
house  furnishings,  ski  boots,  mo 
pads,  smoking  jackets,  yo-yos,  and 
datable  bathtub  toys. 

( 'onecrns  about  t  he  possible  squ 
mishness  of  the  prime-time  audiei  : 
when  expi  >scd  to  Mines  ,.|  hor 
proved   to   be   unwarranted  a 
overblown.  The  computer  animatii 
ol  the  weapons  systems  and  the  ta<  / 
cal  movements  looked  like  vie 
games,  the  "virtual  views"  of  the  top  nali 
raphy  like  the  golf-course  graphics  I  m 
plo\ed  10  illustrate  the  perils  of  I  i[. 
PGA  Tour. 

c  >n  the  first  day  "I  hostilities  Pre 

dent  Bush  cautioned  the  country's  im 
nior  news  executives  against  publii 
ing  photographs  of  dead  Iraqi  civilia  » 
As  events  moved  forward  and  1 
home  audienc  e  registered  us  appro1 
of  a  new  and  improved  lorm  of  real, 
TV,  it  was  understood  that  loret  nt, 
dead  i  ounted  merely  as  unpaid  exl 
bi  iefb  a\  ailable  to  the  producers  t, 
the  nightly  news  to  stand  around 
front  ol  the  mac  bine  gun  bullets  a( 
luel  the  fireballs.  By  April  I  1  1 
American  public  had  shown  suffic  id 
htavcrv  in  the  lac  e  ol  a  foreign  enei 

that  the  NewYork  Times  didn'i  thi 
11  imprudent  to  publish  a  handsoi 
color  photograph  ol  dead  Iraqi  ch 
dren  thrown  like  spoiled  vegetabl 
into  a  teli  igerated  truck. 

Bui  it  the  pu  tures  didn't  present 
problem,  one  still  had  to  be  caret 
w  nb  the  wolds.  As  a  mailer  ol  we 
known  and  long-established  principj  - 
imperialist  powers  shoot  and  kill  on  ; 
for  the  good  of  the  people  shot  clow 
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le  policy  usually  requires  some 
f  upbeat  euphemism  ("the  train- 
'  backward  peoples"  in  the  art  of 
ocratic  self-government,"  the 
ing  of  a  "free  and  flourishing" 
tra  or  Iraq)  with  which  to  ease 
linds  of  the  women  and  children 
e  room.  The  producers  of  The 
h  on  Baghdad  took  the  necessary 
iutions.  The  killing  of  Iraqis,  both 
ary  and  civilian,  was  softened  to 
iting"  or  "degrading"  resources; 
i  it  was  noticed  that  in  Arabic  the 
"Fedayeen"  means  "one  who  sac- 
s  himself  for  a  cause,"  our  official 
ssmen  substituted  "terrorist  death 
ds";  the  looting  of  the  Iraqi  Na- 
il Museum  and  the  burning  of  the 
ltry's  National  Library  were  as- 
d  to  the  joys  of  "freedom."  Noth- 
o  do  with  our  Navy's  cruise  mis- 
,  of  course,  and  in  no  way  the  fault 
lr  Army  units  that  had  been  asked 
rotect  both  buildings,  and  with 
a  the  12,000-year  history  of  a  civ- 
tion  that  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
.eral  Franks  had  survived  the  con- 
sts  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius, 
siman  the  Magnificent,  and 
lghis  Khan.  Secretary  of  Defense 
laid  Rumsfeld  scowled  at  the  sug- 
ion  that  somehow  the  destruction 
Id  have  been  prevented,  possibly 
tie  same  way  that  American  troops 
;erved  the  Oil  Ministry.  "Freedom's 
idy,"  he  said,  "and  free  people  are 
:  to  make  mistakes  and  commit 
ties  and  do  bad  things." 
)0  are  military  empires  free  to  seize 
sorts  of  new  opportunities"  opened 
them  by  "demonstration  effects" 
lilar  to  the  ones  brought  by  an 
henian  army  to  the  island  of  Melos 
:he  summer  of  416  B.C.  Having  first 
xhered  the  Melian  military  com- 
nders,  the  Athenians  presented  the 
izens  of  the  town  with  the  choice  of 
indoning  their  loyalty  to  Sparta  or 
:epting  the  sentence  of  death. 
'As  practical  men,"  said  the  Athen- 
1  heralds,  "you  know  and  we  know 
at  the  question  of  justice  arises 
ly  between  parties  equal  in  strength, 
d  the  strong  do  what  they  can,  and 
e  weak  submit." 

The  corporate  managers  of  the  Bush 
dministration  lack  the  concision  of 
e  Attic  style,  but  they  didn't  find  it 
ird  to  appreciate  the  ancient  moral  of 
e  tale.  The  high-tech  gladiatorial 


show  in  the  Iraqi  coliseum  had  served 
as  a  test  market  not  only  for  the  Pen- 
tagon's new  and  exciting  inventory  of 
weapons  but  also  for  the  premise  of 
American  military  empire — set  the 
proper  tone,  established  the  necessary 
precedent,  opened  the  road  to  the 
grandeur  that  was  Rome.  The  absence 
of  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  the  American  news 
media  suggested  that  the  truth  didn't 
matter,  that  motive  was  irrelevant, 
that  the  Bush  Administration  was  free 
to  do  as  it  pleased. 

Heartened  by  the  message  not  like- 
ly to  be  lost  on  either  the  voters  in 
next  year's  presidential  election  or 
America's  enemies  both  east  and  west 
of  Suez,  various  staff  officers  attached  to 
the  White  House,  its  supporting  neo- 
conservative  think  tanks,  and  the  Pen- 
tagon expressed  varying  degrees  of  sat- 
isfaction. Secretary  of  State  Colin 
Powell  threatened  Syria,  telling  a  press 
conference  that  Syria  would  have  to 
change  its  ways,  but,  no,  "no  war  plan 
right  now."  Vice  President  Dick 
Cheney  admonished  Germany  and 
France,  indicating  that  neither  country 
could  expect  oil  or  construction  con- 
tracts from  a  new  jurisdiction  in  Iraq, 
saying  that  "perhaps,  time  will  help  in 
terms  of  improving  their  outlook." 

Ken  Adelman,  a  member  of  the 
Pentagon's  Defense  Policy  Board, 
hoped  that  the  conquest  of  Baghdad 
"emboldens  leaders  to  drastic,  not 
measured,  approaches,"  but  it  was 
left  to  Michael  Ledeen,  resident 
scholar  in  the  Freedom  Chair  at  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute,  to 
place  the  great  victory  in  its  clearest 
perspective.  "Every  ten  years  or  so, 
the  United  States  needs  to  pick  up 
some  crappy  little  country  and  throw 
it  against  the  wall,  just  to  show  the 
world  we  mean  business." 

Welcome  to  the  brave,  new 
freedom-loving  world  envisioned  by 
the  heirs  and  assigns  of  what  was  once 
a  democratic  republic.  Let  any  nation 
anywhere  on  earth  even  begin  to  think 
of  challenging  the  American  su- 
premacy (military,  cultural,  socioeco- 
nomic), and  America  reserves  the  right 
to  strangle  the  impudence  at  birth — to 
bomb  the  peasants  or  the  palace,  block 
the  flows  of  oil  or  bank  credit,  change 
the  linen  in  the  information  ministries 
and  the  hotels.  ■ 
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Three  tales  of 
love  and  betrayal  from 

Steven  Millhauser 


On  the  front  cover  of 
The  Washington  Post  Book  World, 
Michael  Dirda  says 

"So  enchanting 

is  his  prose  that  one  surren- 
ders [as]  one  does  to  the  wist- 
ful piano  pieces  of  Ravel  and 
Chopin." 

On  the  front  cover  of 

The  N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review: 

"This  writer  knows 

that  the  imagination  can  be 
as  terrible  as  it  is  exhilarating. 
This  writer  is  in  love  with  a 
large,  very  beautiful  tiger, 
and  at  its  best  [his]  fiction 
is  an  exquisite  negotiation 
with  the  beast."  Laura  Miller 


THE  NOVELLAS 


REVENGE 
"A  gothic  masterpiece" 

N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review 

AN  ADVENTURE  OF  DON  JUAN 
"A  joy  to  read" 

Miii  neapolis  Star-Tribu  ne 

THE  KING  IN  THE  TREE 
"A  flawless  retelling  of  the 
story  of  Tristan  and  Ysolt... 
[It]  will  live  with  the  older 
versions,  and  Wagner's,  as 
part  of  the  myth"  Boston  Globe 

Knopf  aaknopf.  com 
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Chance  that  a  network-television  advertisement  is  paid  for  by  one  of  the  100  largest  U.S.  corporations  :  3  in  4 
Days  that  AT&T  ceased  its  TV  advertising  last  March  "out  of  respect  for  the  U.S.  military  operation  in  Iraq"  :  3 

Days  that  it  ceased  its  telemarketing  :  1 
)rtion  of  sales  of  its  "Impeach  Bush  French  Fries"  that  a  California  cafe  will  donate  to  an  impeachment  campaign  :  Vw 
Percentage  "improvement"  that  Minnesota  senator  Norm  Coleman  claims  to  be  over  the  late  Paul  Wellstone  :  99 
Minimum  number  of  times  that  actor  Martin  Sheen  has  been  arrested  in  political  protests  :  60 
Minimum  number  of  times  Abbie  Hoffman  was  :  65 
nimum  number  of  times  that  the  demonstrators  at  this  year's  largest  U.S.  peace  rally  could  encircle  the  Pentagon  :  130 

Amount  Canada  spent  last  summer  to  keep  bears  away  from  the  G-8  summit :  $31,427 
nber  of  mine-detecting  monkeys  erroneously  reported  to  have  been  given  to  the  United  States  by  Morocco  in  March  :  2,000 

Ratio  of  the  top  weekly  fee  paid  a  Munchkin  in  1939's  The  Wizard  ofOz  to  the  weekly  fee  paid  for  Toto  :  4:5 
Last  year  in  which  no  film,  screenplay,  or  performance  relating  to  mental  illness  was  nominated  for  an  Oscar  :  1953 
zentage  of  cases  of  communicable  diseases  that  California  medical  professionals  are  required  to  report  that  go  unreported  :  80 
Rank  of  Silicon  Valley  among  fifteen-square-mile  areas  with  the  largest  number  of  Superfund  sites  :  1 
Minimum  number  of  chronic  medical  disorders  linked  to  exposure  to  industrial  chemicals  :  110 
Number  of  different  strains  of  tuberculosis  whose  DNA  has  been  catalogued  by  a  New  Jersey  microbiologist :  17,000 

Number  of  sites  nationwide  where  farmers  grew  "pharmaceutical  crops"  last  year  :  34 
Chance  that  a  U.S.  senior  citizen  reports  having  skipped  medications  or  not  filled  prescriptions  because  of  cost :  1  in  5 
-lumber  of  Medicare  patients  dropped  since  1998  by  U.S.  HMOs  claiming  inadequate  reimbursement  rates  :  2,400,000 
Average  quality-of-life  rating  researchers  assign  U.S.  children  with  cancer,  on  a  scale  of  1  to  100  :  69 
Average  quality-of-life  rating  assigned  obese  children  :  67 
Estimated  number  of  Ding  Dongs  manufactured  per  minute  at  St.  Louis's  Interstate  Brands  factory  :  1,000 
Chance  that  a  billionaire  today  is  self-made  :  1  in  2 
Percentage  of  male  U.S.  drivers  who  "often"  or  "sometimes"  steer  with  their  legs  :  12 
Number  of  motor  vehicles  owned  by  Tom  Magliozzi,  co-host  of  NPR's  Car  Talk  :  0 
Maximum  portion  of  the  chemical  energy  in  gasoline  that  is  used  by  an  internal  combustion  engine  :  % 
'ercentage  change  in  central  London's  average  rush-hour  car  speed  since  a  £5  toll  was  imposed  there  in  February  :  + 1 1 1 
Percentage  change  since  1973  in  overall  U.S.  energy  consumption  :  +27 
Percentage  change  since  then  in  U.S.  oil  imports  :  +86 
Year  in  which  Detroit  presented  Saddam  Hussein  with  a  key  to  the  city  :  1980 
Days  after  the  U.S.  invaded  Iraq  that  Sony  trademarked  "Shock  6k  Awe"  for  video  games  :  1 
Days  later  that  the  company  gave  up  the  trademark,  citing  "regrettable  bad  judgment"  :  25 
Amount  the  U.S.  Air  Force  spent  on  a  "nostalgic  juke  box"  for  a  base  in  Saudi  Arabia  in  the  last  two  years  :  $14,835 

Amount  it  spent  on  cowboy  hats  :  $4,896 

Figures  cited  are  the  latest  available  as  of  April  200}.  Sources  are  listed  on  page  57. 
"Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark. 
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RYCOODER 

MANUEL 
G ALB  AN 

m 

MAMBO 
SINUENDO 

Two  legendary  electric  guitarists  explore 

the  cool  mysteries  of  mambo-jazz: 
Buena  Vista  Social  Club's  Ry  Cooder  joins 
Cuban  guitarist  Manuel  Galban, 
music  director  of  the  60's  group  Los  Zafiros, 
in  a  futuristic  Cuban-American  fusion. 

N  -Sr 

NONESUCH  mtftuoi 

www.nonesuch.com 


IBRAHIM 

FERRER 


BUEN*S 
HERMANNS 

"Ferrer's  beautiful  new  CD  lends  his  vividly 
warm,  vibrant  voice  to  a  set  of  more  modern 
tunes  that  blend  classic  Cuban  rhythms 
with  contemporary  influences  and  legendary 
island  musicians  with  surprising  U.S. 
counterparts."  Chicago  Tribune 

{•IBRAHIM  FERRER* I 


Produced  by  Ry  Cooder,  Ferrer's  first  new 
album  in  four  years  -  and  the  followup  to  his 
gold-selling  debut  -  includes  guest  artists 
Chucho  Valdes,  Jim  Keltner,  Flaco  Jimenez, 
Jon  Hassell  and  the  Blind  Boys  of  Alabama. 


NONESUCH 


BestBu 


READINGS 


[Correspondence] 

THIS  HAPPENS 
EVERY  DAY 

The  following  emails  were  written  by  Rachel  Cor' 
rie,  an  American  activist  who  was  fatally  crushed 
by  a  bulldozer  on  March  1 6  as  she  tried  to  prevent 
the  Israeli  army  from  destroying  a  Palestinian  home 
in  the  Gaza  Strip.  The  emails  were  printed  in  the 
Guardian  last  March. 

February  7,  2003 

Hi  friends  and  family,  and  others, 

I  have  been  in  Palestine  for  two  weeks  and 
one  hour  now,  and  I  still  have  very  few  words 
to  describe  what  I  see.  It  is  most  difficult  for  me 
to  think  about  what's  going  on  here  when  1  sit 
down  to  write  back  to  the  United  States. 
Something  about  the  virtual  portal  into  luxury. 
I  don't  know  if  many  of  the  children  here  have 
ever  existed  without  tank-shell  holes  in  their 
walls  and  the  towers  of  an  occupying  army  sur- 
veying them  constantly  from  the  near  horizons. 
I  think,  although  I'm  not  entirely  sure,  that 
even  the  smallest  of  these  children  understand 
that  life  is  not  like  this  everywhere.  An  eight- 
year-old  was  shot  and  killed  by  an  Israeli  tank 
two  days  before  I  got  here,  and  many  of  the 
children  murmur  his  name  to  me — Ali — or 
point  at  the  posters  of  him  on  the  walls.  The 
children  also  love  to  get  me  to  practice  my  lim- 
ited Arabic  by  asking  me,  "Kaif  Sharon?"  "Kaif 
Bush?"  and  they  laugh  when  1  say,  "Bush  maj- 
nun,"  "Sharon  majnun,"  in  my  limited  Arabic. 


(How  is  Sharon?  How  is  Bush?  Bush  is  crazy. 
Sharon  is  crazy.)  Of  course  this  isn't  quite  what 
I  believe,  and  some  of  the  adults  who  have  the 
English  correct  me:  "Bush  mish  majnun,  Bush 
is  a  businessman."  Today  I  tried  to  say,  "Bush  is 
a  tool,"  but  I  don't  think  it  translated  quite 
right.  Anyway,  there  are  eight-year-olds  here 
much  more  aware  of  the  workings  of  the  global 
power  structure  than  I  was  just  a  few  years  ago. 

Nevertheless,  no  amount  of  reading,  confer- 
ences, documentaries,  or  word  of  mouth  could 
have  prepared  me  for  the  reality  of  the  situation 
here.  You  just  can't  imagine  it  unless  you  see  it— 
and  even  then  you  are  always  well  aware  that 
your  experience  of  it  is  not  at  all  the  reality:  what 
with  the  difficulties  the  Israeli  army  would  face  if 
they  shot  an  unarmed  U.S.  citizen,  and  the  fact 
that  I  have  money  to  buy  water  when  the  army 
destroys  wells,  and  the  fact,  of  course,  that  I  have 
the  option  of  leaving.  Nobody  in  my  family  has 
been  shot,  driving  in  their  car,  by  a  rocket  launch- 
er in  a  tower  at  the  end  of  a  major  street  in  my 
hometown.  I  have  a  home.  I  am  allowed  to  go  see 
the  ocean.  When  I  leave  tor  school  or  work  I 
can  he  relatively  certain  that  there  will  not  he  a 
heavily  armed  soldier  waiting  at  a  checkpoint 
halfway  between  Mud  Bay  and  downtown 
Olympia  with  the  power  to  decide  whether  I  can 
go  about  my  business,  and  whether  I  can  get 
home  again  when  I'm  done.  As  an  afterthought 
lo  ;ill  this  rambling,  I  am  in  Rafah:  a  city  of  about 
140,000  people,  approximately  60  percent  of 
whom  are  refugees — many  of  whom  are  twice  or 
three  times  refugees.  Today,  as  1  walked  on  top  of 
the  rubble  where  homes  once  stood,  Egyptian 
soldiers  called  to  me  from  the  other  side  of  the 
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border,  "Go!  Go!"  because  a  tank  was  coining. 
And  then  waving  and  "What's  your  name.7" 
Something  disturbing  about  this  friendly  curios- 
ity It  reminded  me  that,  to  some  decree,  we  are 
all  kkls  curious  about  other  kids.  Egyptian  kids 
shouting  at  strange  women  wandering  into  the 
path  of  tanks.  Palestinian  kids  shot  at  by  the 
tanks  when  they  peek  out  from  behind  walls  to 


[Poem] 

AWHILE 

B\  Wislawa  Szymborska,  from  her  collection 
Chwila  ("Awhile"),  published  in  Poland  in  2002. 
Translated  from  the  Polish  by  Rick  Hilles  and  Maja 
Jablonska. 

1  am  walking  the  slope  ot  a  hill  as  it  grows  green. 
Grass,  florets  in  the  grass 
as  in  a  picture  tor  children. 
The  ha:v  sky  is  already  turning  blue. 
The  view  to  other  hills  reverberates  in  the 
silence. 

As  it  there  were  no  Cambrians  and  no  Silurians 
here, 

no  rocks  growling  at  each  other, 
uplifting  depths, 

as  it  there  were  no  nights  in  flames, 
or  days  covered  in  smoky  dark. 

As  it  the  lowlands  didn't  shift  here 
in  feverish  ravings, 
and  icy  shivers. 

As  it  the  seas  raged  only  somewhere  else 
and  the  edges  ot  horizons  were  torn. 

It  is  nine-thirty  local  time. 
Everything's  in  its  place  and  agreeably  unified. 
There  is  a  small  stream  in  a  valley  like  a  small 
stream, 

.1  path  in  the  shape  ot  a  path  from  ev  er  to  alway  s. 

A  forest  in  the  guise  ot  a  forest  tor  ever  and 

ever  and  .mien, 
and  in  the  sky  birds  th  ing  are  portraying  birds 

F,.  and  h  ide,  here  awhile  reigns. 
One  more  of  these  earthly  whiles 
thai  is  asked  to  remain. 


see  what's  going  on.  International  kids  standing 
in  front  of  tanks  with  banners.  Israeli  kids  in  the 
tanks  anonymously,  occasionally  shouting  and 
also  occasionally  waving — many  forced  to  be 
here,  many  just  aggressive — shooting  into  the 
houses  as  we  wander  away. 

I've  been  having  trouble  accessing  news 
about  the  outside  world  here,  but  I  hear  an  es- 
calation ot  war  on  Iraq  is  inevitable.  There  is  a 
great  deal  ot  concern  here  about  the  "reoccu- 
pation  of  Gaza."  Gaza  is  reoccupied  every  day 
to  various  extents,  but  1  think  the  fear  is  that 
the  tanks  will  enter  all  the  streets  and  remain 
here  instead  of  entering  some  of  the  streets 
and  then  withdraw  ing  after  some  hours  or  days 
to  observi  ind  shoot  from  the  edges  <  'I  the 
communities.  It  people  aren't  already  thinking 
about  the  consequences  of  this  war  for  the 
people  ot  the  entire  region  then  1  hope  you 
will  start. 

My  love  to  everyone.  My  love  to  my  mom. 
My  love  to  smooch.  My  love  to  fg  and  barnhair 
and  sesamees  and  Lincoln  School.  My  love  to 
Olvmpia. 

Rachel 

February  20,  2003 
Mama, 

Now  the  Israeli  army  has  actually  dug  up  the 
road  to  Gaza,  and  both  ot  the  major  check- 
points are  closed.  This  means  that  Palestinians 
w  ho  want  to  go  and  register  tor  their  next  quar- 
ter at  university  can't.  People  can't  get  to  their 
jobs,  and  those  who  are  trapped  on  the  other 
side  can't  get  home;  internationals,  who  have  a 
meeting  tomorrow  in  the  West  P. ink.  won't 
make  it.  We  could  probably  make  it  through  it 
we  made  serious  use  ot  our  international  white 
person  privilege,  but  that  would  also  mean 
some  risk  ot  arrest  and  deportation,  even 
though  none  of  us  has  done  anything  illegal. 

The  Gaza  Strip  is  divided  in  thirds  now. 
rhere  is  some  talk  about  the  "reoccupation  of 
Gaza."  but  I  seriously  doubt  this  will  happen, 
because  I  think  it  would  be  a  geopolitically  stu- 
pid move  tor  Israel  right  now  .  1  think  the  more 
likely  thing  is  an  iik  cease  in  smaller  below-rhe- 
international-outcry-radar  incursions  and  pos- 
sibly the  oft -hinted  "population  transfer." 

I  am  staying  put  in  Ratah  tor  now,  no  plans 
to  head  north.  1  still  feel  like  I'm  relatively 
sate  and  think  that  my  most  likely  risk  in  case 
ot  a  larger-scale  incursion  is  arrest.  A  move  to 
reoccupy  Gaza  would  generate  a  much  larger 
outcry  than  Sharon's  assassination-during- 
peace- negotiations/land-grab  strategy,  which 
is  working  very  well  now  to  create  settle- 
ments all  over,  slowly  but  surely  eliminating 
any  meaningful  possibility  tor  Palestinian 
self-determination. 


"Gymnasium  in  a  WPA-buih  school  in  Wheatland,  eastern  New  Mexico,  ]uly  17 ,  1992,"  by  Steve  Fitch,  appeared  in  Gone,  a  collection  of 
his  photographs  published  in  January  by  the  University  of  New  Mexico  Press . 


Know  that  I  have  a  lot  of  very  nice  Palestini- 
ans looking  after  me.  I  have  a  small  flu  bug, 
and  got  some  very  nice  lemony  drinks  to  cure 
me.  Also,  the  woman  who  keeps  the  key  for 
the  well  where  we  still  sleep  keeps  asking  me 
about  you.  She  doesn't  speak  a  bit  of  English, 
but  she  asks  about  my  mom  pretty  frequently — 
wants  to  make  sure  I'm  calling  you. 

Love  to  you  and  Dad  and  Sarah  and  Chris 
and  everybody. 

Rachel 

February  27,  2003 
[To  her  mother] 

Love  you.  Really  miss  you.  I  have  bad  night- 
mares about  tanks  and  bulldozers  outside  our 
house  and  you  and  me  inside.  Sometimes  the 
adrenaline  acts  as  an  anesthetic  for  weeks,  and 
then  in  the  evening  or  at  night  it  just  hits  me 


again — a  little  bit  of  the  reality  of  the  situa- 
tion. I  am  really  scared  for  the  people  here. 
Yesterday,  1  watched  a  father  lead  his  two  tiny 
children,  holding  his  hands,  out  into  the  sight 
of  tanks  and  a  sniper  tower  and  bulldozers  and 
Jeeps  because  he  thought  his  house  was  going 
to  be  exploded.  Jenny  and  I  stayed  in  the  house 
with  several  women  and  two  small  babies.  It 
was  our  mistake  in  translation  that  caused  him 
to  think  it  was  his  house  that  was  being  ex- 
ploded. In  fact,  the  Israeli  army  was  in  the 
process  of  detonating  an  explosive  in  the  ground 
nearby — one  that  appears  to  have  been  plant- 
ed by  Palestinian  resistance. 

This  is  in  the  area  where  on  Sunday  about 
1 50  men  were  rounded  up  and  contained  outside 
the  settlement  with  gunfire  over  their  heads  and 
around  them,  while  tanks  and  bulldozers  de- 
stroyed twenty-five  greenhouses — the  livelihood 
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for  300  people.  The  explosive  was  light  in  front 
ot  the  greenhouses — right  at  the  point  of  entry 
tor  tanks  that  might  come  hack  again.  I  was  ter- 
rified to  think  that  this  man  felt  it  was  less  of  a 
risk  to  walk  out  in  view  of  the  tanks  with  his  kids 
than  to  stay  in  his  house.  I  was  really  scared  that 


[Spoils] 

SHLOCK  AND  AWE 


From  a  list  of  goods  and  services  for  which  trade- 
mark applications  for  the  term  "Shock  and  Awe" 
have  been  filed. 


teddy  hears 
chemicals 
catchers'  masks 
ski  boots 
rum 

marionette  puppets 
hang  gliders 
jigsaw  puzzles 
t  igars 

inflatable  bath  toys 
motion-picture  production 
eyeglass  cords  made  of  cord 
inflatable  ride-on  toys 
bubble-making  wands 
raincoats 
lotions 

kickboxing  pads 
toy  boxes 

consulting  services 

party  favors  in  the  nature  of  crackers  and  noise- 
makers 
dollhouse  furnishings 
magic  tricks 

yo-yos 

men's  and  women's  underwear 

flying  disks 

firearms 

archival  services 

marbles 

sandals 

windup  walking  toys 
volleyhalls 
fireworks 
bottle  openers 
mouse  pads 
automobiles 
can  coolers 
media  services 
smoking  jackets 


they  were  all  going  to  be  shot,  and  I  tried  to 
stand  between  them  and  the  tank.  This  happens 
every  day,  but  just  this  father,  walking  out  with 
his  two  little  kids,  looking  very  sad,  just  hap- 
pened to  get  my  attention  more  at  this  particu- 
lar moment,  probably  because  I  felt  it  was  our 
translation  problems  that  made  him  leave. 

1  thought  a  lot  about  what  you  said  on  the 
phone  about  Palestinian  violence  not  helping 
the  situation.  Sixty  thousand  workers  from 
Rafah  worked  in  Israel  two  years  ago.  Now 
only  600  can  go  to  Israel  for  jobs.  Of  these 
600,  many  have  moved,  because  the  three 
checkpoints  between  here  and  Ashkelon  (the 
closest  city  in  Israel)  make  what  used  to  be  a 
forty-minute  drive  a  twelve-hour  or  impass- 
able journey.  In  addition,  what  Rafah  identi- 
fied in  1999  as  sources  of  economic  growth  are 
all  completely  destroyed — the  Gaza  interna- 
tional airport  (runways  demolished,  totally 
closed);  the  border  for  trade  with  Egypt  (now 
with  a  giant  Israeli  sniper  tower  in  the  middle 
of  the  crossing);  access  to  the  ocean  (com- 
pletely cut  off  in  the  last  two  years  by  a  check- 
point and  the  Gush  Katif  settlement).  The 
count  of  homes  destroyed  in  Rafah  since  the 
beginning  of  this  intifada  is  up  around  600,  by 
and  large  homes  of  people  with  no  connection 
to  the  resistance  but  who  happen  to  live  along 
the  border.  I  think  it  may  be  official  now  that 
Rafah  is  the  poorest  place  in  the  world.  There 
used  to  be  a  middle  class  here — recently.  And 
then  the  bulldozers  come  and  take  out 
people's  vegetable  farms  and  gardens.  What  is 
left  for  people?  Tell  me  if  you  can  think  of 
anything.  I  can't. 

If  any  of  us  had  our  lives  and  welfare  com- 
pletely strangled,  lived  with  children  in  a 
shrinking  place  where  we  knew,  because  of  pre- 
vious experience,  that  soldiers  and  tanks  and 
bulldozers  could  come  for  us  at  any  moment 
and  destroy  all  the  greenhouses  that  we  had 
been  cultivating  for  however  long,  and  did  this 
while  some  of  us  were  beaten  and  held  captive 
with  149  other  people — do  you  think  we  might 
try  to  use  somewhat  violent  means  to  protect 
whatever  fragments  remained?  I  think  about 
this  especially  when  I  see  orchards  and  green- 
houses and  fruit  trees  destroyed — just  years  of 
care  and  cultivation.  I  think  about  you  and 
how  long  it  takes  to  make  things  grow  and 
what  a  labor  of  love  it  is.  I  really  think,  in  a 
similar  situation,  most  people  would  defend 
themselves  as  best  they  could.  I  think  Uncle 
Craig  would.  I  think  probably  Grandma  would. 
I  think  I  would. 

You  asked  me  about  nonviolent  resistance. 

When  that  explosive  detonated  yesterday  it 
broke  all  the  windows  in  the  family's  house.  I 
was  in  the  process  of  being  served  tea  and  play- 
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ing  with  the  two  small  babies.  I'm  having  a 
hard  time  right  now.  Just  feel  sick  to  my  stom- 
ach from  being  doted  on  all  the  time,  very 
sweetly,  by  people  who  are  facing  doom.  I 
know  that  from  the  United  States,  it  all  sounds 
like  hyperbole.  Honestly,  a  lot  of  the  time  the 
sheer  kindness  of  the  people  here,  coupled  with 
the  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  willful  de- 
struction of  their  lives,  makes  it  seem  unreal  to 
me.  I  really  can't  believe  that  something  like 
this  can  happen  in  the  world  without  a  bigger 
outcry  about  it.  It  really  hurts  me  to  witness 
how  awful  we  can  allow  the  world  to  be.  I  felt 
after  talking  to  you  that  maybe  you  didn't  com- 
pletely believe  me.  I  think  it's  actually  good  if 
you  don't,  because  I  do  believe  pretty  much 
above  all  else  in  the  importance  of  indepen- 
dent critical  thinking.  And  I  also  realize  that 
with  you  I'm  much  less  careful  than  usual 
about  trying  to  source  every  assertion  I  make. 
A  lot  of  the  reason  for  that  is  I  know  that  you 
actually  do  your  own  research.  But  it  makes  me 
worry  about  the  job  I'm  doing.  The  situations 
that  I  tried  to  enumerate  above — and  a  lot  of 
other  things — constitute  a  somewhat  gradual — 
often  hidden,  but  nevertheless  massive — de- 
struction of  the  ability  of  a  particular  group  of 
people  to  survive.  This  is  what  I  am  seeing 
here.  The  assassinations,  rocket  attacks,  and 
shooting  of  children  are  atrocities,  but  in  focus- 
ing on  them  I'm  terrified  of  missing  their  con- 
text. The  vast  majority  of  people  here — even  if 
they  had  the  economic  means  to  escape,  even 
if  they  actually  wanted  to  give  up  resisting  on 
their  land  and  just  leave  (which  appears  to  be 
maybe  the  less  nefarious  of  Sharon's  possible 
goals) — can't  leave.  Because  they  can't  even 
get  into  Israel  to  apply  for  visas,  and  because 
their  destination  countries  won't  let  them  in 
(both  our  country  and  Arab  countries).  So  I 
think  when  all  means  of  survival  are  cut  off  in 
a  pen  (Gaza)  which  people  can't  get  out  of,  I 
think  that  qualifies  as  genocide.  Even  if  they 
could  get  out,  I  think  it  would  still  qualify  as 
genocide.  Maybe  you  could  look  up  the  defini- 
tion of  genocide  according  to  international 
law.  I  don't  remember  it  right  now.  I'm  going 
to  get  better  at  illustrating  this,  hopefully.  1 
don't  like  to  use  those  charged  words.  I  think 
you  know  this  about  me.  I  really  value  words.  I 
really  try  to  illustrate  and  let  people  draw  their 
own  conclusions. 

Anyway,  I'm  rambling.  Just  want  to  write  to 
my  Mom  and  tell  her  that  I'm  witnessing  this 
chronic,  insidious  genocide  and  I'm  really 
scared,  and  questioning  my  fundamental  belief 
in  the  goodness  of  human  nature.  This  has  to 
stop.  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea  for  us  all  to  drop 
everything  and  devote  our  lives  to  making  this 
stop.  I  don't  think  it's  an  extremist  thing  to  do 


anymore.  I  still  really  want  to  dance  around  to 
Pat  Benatar  and  have  boyfriends  and  make 
comics  for  my  co-workers.  But  I  also  want  this 
to  stop.  Disbelief  and  horror  are  what  I  feel. 
Disappointment.  I  am  disappointed  that  this  is 
the  base  reality  of  our  world  and  that  we,  in 
fact,  participate  in  it.  This  is  not  at  all  what  I 
asked  for  when  I  came  into  this  world.  This  is 
not  at  all  what  the  people  here  asked  for  when 
they  came  into  this  world.  This  is  not  the 
world  you  and  Dad  wanted  me  to  come  into 
when  you  decided  to  have  me.  This  is  not 
what  I  meant  when  I  looked  at  Capital  Lake 
and  said:  "This  is  the  wide  world  and  I'm  com- 
ing to  it."  I  did  not  mean  that  I  was  coming 
into  a  world  where  I  could  live  a  comfortable 
life  and  possibly,  with  no  effort  at  all,  exist  in 
complete  unawareness  of  my  participation  in 
genocide.  More  big  explosions  somewhere  in 
the  distance  outside. 

When  I  come  back  from  Palestine,  I  proba- 
bly will  have  nightmares  and  constantly  feel 
guilty  for  not  being  here,  but  I  can  channel 
that  into  more  work.  Coming  here  is  one  of  the 
better  things  I've  ever  done.  So  when  I  sound 
crazy,  or  if  the  Israeli  military  should  break 
with  their  racist  tendency  not  to  injure  white 
people,  please  pin  the  reason  squarely  on  the 
fact  that  I  am  in  the  midst  of  a  genocide  which 
I  am  also  indirectly  supporting,  and  for  which 
my  government  is  largely  responsible. 

I  love  you  and  Dad.  Sorry  for  the  diatribe. 
OK,  some  strange  men  next  to  me  just  gave  me 
some  peas,  so  I  need  to  eat  and  thank  them. 

Rachel 

February  28,  2003 

Thanks,  Mom,  for  your  response  to  my 
email.  It  really  helps  me  to  get  word  from  you, 
and  from  other  people  who  care  about  me. 

After  I  wrote  to  you  I  went  incommunicado 
from  the  affinity  group  for  about  ten  hours, 
which  I  spent  with  a  family  on  the  front  line  in 
Hi  Salam — who  fixed  me  dinner,  and  have  ca- 
ble TV.  The  two  front  rooms  of  their  house  are 
unusable  because  gunshots  have  been  fired 
through  the  walls,  so  the  whole  family — three 
kids  and  two  parents — sleep  in  the  parents' 
bedroom.  I  slept  on  the  floor  next  to  the 
youngest  daughter,  Iman,  and  we  all  shared 
blankets.  I  helped  the  son  with  his  English 
homework  a  little,  and  we  all  watched  Pet 
Sematary,  which  is  a  horrifying  movie.  I  think 
they  all  thought  it  was  pretty  funny  how  much 
trouble  I  had  watching  it.  Friday  is  the  holiday, 
and  when  I  woke  up  they  were  watching  Gum- 
my Bears  dubbed  into  Arabic.  So  I  ate  breakfast 
with  them  and  sat  there  for  a  while  and  just 
enjoyed  being  in  this  big  puddle  of  blankets 
with  this  family  watching  what  for  me  seemed 
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Train  to  Jungfrau,  a  painting  with  found  postcards  by  William  Wegman,  was  on  display  in  April  at  Sperone  Westwater ,  in  New  York  City. 


like  Saturday  morning  cartoons.  Then  I  walked 
some  way  to  Brazil,  which  is  where  Nidal  and 
Mansur  and  Grandmother  and  Rafat  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  big  family  that  has  really  whole- 
heartedly adopted  me  live.  (The  other  day,  by 
the  way,  Grandmother  gave  me  a  pantomimed 
lecture  in  Arabic  that  involved  a  lot  of  blowing 
and  pointing  to  her  black  shawl.  I  got  Nidal  to 
tell  her  that  my  mother  would  appreciate 
knowing  that  someone  here  was  giving  me  a 
lecture  about  smoking  turning  my  lungs  black.) 
1  met  then  sister-in-law,  who  is  visiting  from 
Nusserat  camp,  and  played  with  her  small  hahy. 
Nidal's  English  gets  better  every  day.  He's  the 
one  who  calls  me,  "My  sister."  He  started 
teaching  Grandmother  how  to  say,  "Hello. 
How  are  you'" 

You  can  always  hear  the  tanks  and  bulldozers 
passing  by,  hut  all  of  these  people  are  genuinely 
cheerful  with  each  other,  and  with  me.  When  I 
am  with  Palestinian  friends  1  tend  to  be  some- 
what less  horrified  than  when  I  am  trying  to  act 


in  a  role  of  human-rights  observer,  docu- 
menter,  or  direct-action  resister.  They  are  a 
good  example  of  how  to  be  in  it  tor  the  long 
haul.  1  know  that  the  situation  gets  to  them — 
and  may  ultimately  get  them — on  all  kinds  of 
levels,  but  I  am  nevertheless  amazed  at  their 
strength  in  being  able  to  defend  such  a  large 
degree  of  their  humanity — laughter,  generosity, 
family  time — against  the  incredible  horror  oc- 
curring in  their  lives  and  against  the  constant 
presence  of  death.  1  felt  much  bettet  after  this 
morning.  1  spent  a  lot  of  time  writing  about  the 
disappointment  of  discovering,  somewhat  first- 
hand, the  degree  of  evil  of  which  we  are  still 
capable.  I  should  at  least  mention  that  I  am 
also  discovering  a  degree  of  strength  and  of  ba- 
sic ability  for  humans  to  remain  human  in  the 
direst  of  circumstances — which  1  also  haven't 
seen  before.  I  think  the  word  is  dignity.  I  wish 
you  could  meet  these  people.  Maybe,  hopefully, 
someday  you  will. 

Rachel 
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[Scene] 

THE  HOTEL 

By  Robert  Walser,  from  the  Fall/Winter  issue  of 
Jubilat.  Walser  died  in  1956.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Dominic  he  Fave . 

It  was  evening.  A  crystal  chandelier  sparkled 
from  the  ceiling.  A  sculptor  smoked  a  cigarette 
and  thought  of  the  statuette  that  was  forming 
quietly  in  his  brain. 

In  a  hotel,  really,  for  reasons  of  continuing, 
complete  leisure,  and  because  of  the  somehow 
dreamy  pace,  it  always  feels  like  evening. 

Nothing  would  be  done.  Rather  money  orders 
would  come  from  faraway  places,  and  from 
women's  hands  would  come  little  attentions  in 
the  form  of  gifts.  Bottles  would  be  uncorked, 
menus  would  be  ordered,  letters  written  and 
received.  The  sculptor's  wife  sat  in  friendly 
anonymity,  where  she  bothered  herself  with 
sewing  and  reading.  Here  it  was  easygoing, 
fine,  and  luxurious;  someone  relevant  in  the 
literary  world  kept  himself  busy  with  the  at- 
tempt to  impart  niceties  to  a  circle  of  barely 
cosmopolitan  girls. 

Someone  who  had  climbed  down  from  steep 
cliffs,  who  was  adorned  by  a  mountain  cos- 
tume, and  who  still  felt  himself  surrounded  by 
the  fragrances  of  great  heights,  in  an  alcove 
drew  toward  his  chest  a  figure  whom  he 
thought  was  very  attractive  and  who  left  him 
with  the  impression  that  she  had  the  facul- 
ty to  sink,  so  to  speak,  in  his  embrace  of 
elevation. 

In  several  of  the  rooms,  which  were  partially 
filled  with  fairy-tale-like  luxury,  one  of  the 
youngsters — who  suffer  from  overflowing  free- 
dom, which  they  don't  know  how  to  use  to  do 
anything  creative,  who  have  so  deeply  sunken, 
ringed  eyes,  and  who  desire  the  happiness  to 
have  to  bend  under  necessities — was  spreading 
out  on  a  sofa. 

One  of  the  aforementioned  youth  undertook 
an  amorous  attack  on  the  governess  at  the  buf- 
fet who,  after  a  short  time,  however,  communi- 
cated with  flaming  eyes  that  she  knew  herself 
to  be  loved  by  one  of  the  beer  servers  who 
draft  the  wetness  that  goes  as  smoothly 
through  ordinary  throats  as  excellent  ones. 

A  dancer  who  was  noticed  by  no  one  danced 
remarkably. 


A  bank  director  was  seen  playing  cards  with  an 
architect,  and  a  seemingly  up-and-coming  ma- 
chinist delivered  a  little  flower  bouquet  to  an 
at-least-not-completely  unattractive  maid  so 
that  she  smiled  the  casual  smile  of  a  millionaire. 

A  hotel  is  an  issue  of  the  poor  and  the  rich,  miss- 
ing the  middle,  who  are  mixing  with  reserve. 

What  is  not  present,  sometimes,  through  that, 
is  very. 


[Inventory] 

FEAR  ITSELF 

By  Michael  Bernard  Loggins,  from  his  zine  Fears 
of  Your  Life,  published  by  Creativity  Explored,  an 
art  center  in  San  Francisco  for  developmentally 
disabled  adults . 

Fear  of  school  and  dentists. 

Fear  of  being  followed. 

Fear  of  time  bombs. 

Fear  of  deep  waters. 

Fear  of  being  chase  by  bulls. 

Fear  of  elevators. 

Fear  of  doors  when  they  slams. 

Fear  of  toys  that  comes  on  by  itself  without 

anyone  touching  it. 
Fear  of  someone  doing  wrong  to  you  and  don't 

want  you  to  do  wrong  back  to  them. 
Fear  of  getting  in  deep  trouble.  Or  going  to  get 

in  deep  trouble. 
Fear  of  being  caught  by  being  with  the  person 

that  steals. 
There's  Los  Angeles  fears. 
Oakland  fears. 
San  Francisco  fears. 

Fear  of  being  in  wrong  places  at  the  wrong 
time. 

Fear  of  dropping  your  soda  as  it  hit  the  ground 
and  fizz  on  you. 

Fear  of  televisions  when  you  are  afraid  that  it 
might  blow  out  all  the  lights  in  the  house. 

Fear  of  getting  hit  over  the  head  when  you  car- 
ry lots  of  dough  with  you.  Or  bucks. 

Fear  of  getting  in  trouble  by  the  law.  When 
you  aren't  going  by  rules. 

Fear  of  death. 

Fear  of  tall  giraffe. 

Fear  of  some  birds. 

Fear  that  the  television  will  explode  if  you  turn 
it  on. 
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Fear  of  a  blasted  music  on  the  radio  when  you 
are  not  aware  that  the  volume  is  turn  up. 

Fear  of  being  spanking  by  a  principal  when  a 
parent  give  an  permission. 

Fear  of  rolling  down  hill  backward. 

Fear  ot  being  different. 

Kids  feared  that  whatever  they  have  done 
wrong  that  they  afraid  of  getting  punishment 
or  their  parents  will  kill  them. 

Fear  of  getting  put  out  the  house. 

Fear  of  fog  horn. 

Fear  of  high  tides. 

Fear  of  pirates. 

Fear  ot  dragon. 

Feared  that  if  you  get  in  the  way  of  a  tall  tree 
when  it  get  chop  or  sawed  for  it  to  come 
tumbling  toward  you  get  out  ot  the  way  be- 
cause it  liable  to  tall  on  you  and  kill  you  and 
it  wouldn't  be  such  a  beautiful  sight  to  see. 

Feared  wind  and  rain.  Heavy  rain.  Hailing  rain. 

Feared  that  you  will  get  scald  by  a  skillet  on  a 
stove  if  it  turn  over  on  you.  If  it  get  real  hot! 

Fear  of  being  barefooted  walking  around  the 
house  without  any  shoes  on  your  feel  just  li- 
able to  get  stuck  on  a  tack  or  glass  or  nails  or 
piece  of  metal  or  something. 

Fear  of  someone  hurting  themselves. 

Fear  that  if  you  are  bad  or  naughty  no  one's 
isn't  going  to  love  you  anymore. 

Fear  of  a  glass  table  if  it  cut  you. 

Fear  ot  dreaming  that  you  have  got  sunk  down 
into  quicksand. 

Feared  that  if  you  put  too  much  of  toilet  paper 
in  the  toilet  bowl  it  will  run  over  and  get  all 
over  the  floor  and  on  you  and  on  someone 
else  too.  It  would  leak  from  upstairs  to  the 
next  floor  below. 

Fear  of  some  things  that  are  scary. 

Fear  of  getting  bugged  by  somebody  you  don't 
like  is  scary. 

Fear  of  stepping  down  from  something  that  is 
higher  than  you  thought  it  was  is  scary. 

Fear  of  something  that  you  think  that  could  be 
in  the  closet  that  might  be  scary  is  scary. 

Fear  of  cars  when  they  skid  like  if  you  think 
they're  going  to  crash  is  scary. 

Fear  of  cows  and  buffalos. 

Fear  of  a  dark  house. 

Fear  of  hearing  somebody  coming  towards  the 
door  at  midnight. 

Feared  something  is  scaring  Blackie  tonight. 

People  are  fearful  ot  me  which  1  wonder  is  they 
think  that  I'm  all  that  terrible  or  I'm  think- 
ing that  they  think  I'm  not  human  at  all  be- 
cause when  they  sit  next  to  me  that  they  get 
back  up  and  move  away  from  me.  I  may  be  a 
stranger  but  that  doesn't  make  me  a  created 
monster  or  something  like  that.  People 
aren't  humans  they  act  like  ignorance  dogs 
with  their  tail  in  back  of  their  legs  or  in  be- 


tween their  middle  bodies  their  legs.  They 
don't  think  who  feelings  they  hurt  at  all  they 
just  do  it.  No  consideration  for  whatsoever. 
People  don't  think  about  how  they  hurt  my 
feelings  or  don't  give  a  hoot.  They  don't  give 
a  crap. 

What  people  think  of  when  they  see  me  com- 
ing up  the  street?  What  the  first  thing  that 
they  can  think  ot  once  they  see  a  stranger 
like  me  coming  in  the  direction  I  goes  in? 
Nothing  but  fear! 

Why  do  people  when  they  see  me  coming  what 
do  they  tell  their  friends?  Let's  cross  the 
street  I  don't  want  to  get  hurt.  What  we 
ought  to  do  is  turn  and  go  another  direction. 
Fear. 

1  better  not  st  ick  my  feet  out  ot  the  side  of  my 
bed  or  the  monsters  will  bite  me  or  want- 
ing to  eat  me  so  1  better  stay  foot.  That's 
fear  for  you ! ! 

Fear  of  ghosl  stories  in  the  dark  room. 

Fear  of  boogeyman. 

Fear  of  killer  bees. 

Fear  of  Draculas. 

Frankenstein  is  fearful. 

l  ear  ot  giant  man. 

Fear  ot  tall  woman. 

Fear  of  dinosaurs  bird. 

Fear  of  invisible  man. 

Fear  of  getting  molester. 

Fear  is  like  this:  someone  like  a  woman  that 
you  grab  ahold  of  her  hand  and  going  down 
the  escalator  when  of  a  sudden  you  happens 
to  be  holding  a  stranger  hand  not  realizing 
that  she  isn't  your  mother  is  scary. 

Fe  ar  is  like  this:  If  you  are  ever  getting  out  of 
your  car  and  not  alert  and  just  going  on  do- 
ing what  you  normally  wouldn't  dreamed  of 
doing,  not  paying  attention  and  not  think- 
ing clearly  or  not  focusing  on  what  is  hap- 
pening and  not  aware  or  not  be  careful 
somehow  ended  up  locking  your  baby  in  a 
closed  in  door  to  your  car  will  have  you  pan- 
ic and  it's  scary. 

Fear  is  like  this:  Bump  into  a  person  that  is  tall 
and  slim  and  much  older  than  you  standing 
in  line  in  front  of  you  and  you  didn't  know 
all  that  much  about  him  at  all  you  were  in 
back  of  him  playing  or  talking  kind  of  light 
type  tone  voice  and  he  look  at  you  with 
mean  expression  on  his  face  saying  are  you 
talking  to  me?  Oh  no  1  were  thinking  about 
something  else.  You  feel  scared  mumbling  to 
yourself  in  his  presence  which  you  thought 
that  you  were  talking  a  stranger  that  isn't 
your  brother  is  scary. 

Fear  ot  jumping  otf  the  bridge  way  up  high  go- 
ing down  real  deep  splash  in  that  deepest 
water  and  take  your  own  life  away  from 
yourself.  You'll  jump  from  top  ledge. 
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ij^or  at  least  30  centuries,  mankind 
i  has  grappled  with  the  most  fun- 
I    damental  questions  life  raises. 
?io  am  I?  What  should  be  the  pur- 
j  e  of  my  life,  and  how  should  I  lead 
1  What  is  the  best  kind  of  life?  Active 
ill  engaged?  Immersed  in  the  rewards 
)j  reflection    and  understanding? 
!,  sorbed  in  the  pleasures  of  the  sens- 
:  Who  or  what  is  God?  When  is  it 
itimate  for  one  person  to  have 
iver  over  others?  What  is  justice? 
luty? 

These  are  the  crucial  questions  that 
>ughtful  men  and  women  have  pon- 
ed  since  civilization  began.  The  most 
lliant  minds  in  history  have  been 
tied  on  these  questions — and  their 
rch  for  answers  has  left  us  an  intellec- 
d  legacy  of  unsurpassed  depth  and 
hness. 

If  you  are  like  most  people  who  care 
out  learning,  you  probably  promised 
urself  a  long  time  ago  that  you  would 
e  day  take  the  time  to  explore  the  most 
portant  works  and  wisdom  of  these 
:at  thinkers.  And,  like  most  of  us,  you 
obably  ultimately  despaired  of  ever 
iding  the  time. 

Frankly,  such  an  undertaking  would 
quire  several  years  of  withdrawal  from 


active  life,  and  a  devotion  to  intense 
effort  and  concentration.  And  many  of 
the  great  philosophical  minds  are  diffi- 
cult to  read  and  understand;  they  are  to 
the  mind  and  spirit  what  Newton  and 
Einstein  are  to  physics. 

Now,  at  last,  here  is  a  feasible  way  you 
can  comfortably  grasp,  at  home  or  in 
your  car,  the  essence  and  consequence  of 
each  author's  greatness.  Valuable  time 
that  might  otherwise  be  consumed  by 
routine  can  instead  become  some  of  the 
most  precious  moments  in  the  life  of 
your  mind. 
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With  these  recorded  lectures,  you  can 
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[Advice] 

THE  DIFFICULT  POEM 

By  Charles  Bernstein.  Bernstein  read  this  essay  on 
September  9  at  the  New  School's  graduate  writing 
program  in  New  York  City.  His  most  recent  col- 
lection of  poems  is  With  Strings,  published  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press. 

A 

A.  of  us  from  nine  to  time  encounter  .1 
difficult  poem.  Sometimes  it  is  the  poem  of  a 
friend  or  a  family  member,  and  sometimes  it  is 
a  poem  we  have  written  ourselves.  The  difficult 
poem  has  created  distress  for  both  poets  and 
readers  tor  many  years.  Experts  who  study  diffi- 
cult poems  often  trace  the  modern  prevalence 
of  this  problem  to  the  early  years  of  the  last 
century,  when  a  great  deal  ot  social  dislocation 
precipitated  the  outbreak  of  1912,  one  of  the 
best-known  epidemics  of  difficult  poetry. 

But  while  these  experts  have  offered  detailed 
historical  discussions  of  difficult  poems,  and 
while  1  here  1-  1  ure.it  deal  1  if  philosi  iphii  al 
speculation  and  psychological  theory  about  dif- 
ficult poetry,  there  are  few  practical  guides  for 
handling  difficult  poetry.  What  1  want  to  do  in 
this  essay  is  explore  some  ways  to  make  your 
experience  with  the  difficult  poem  more  re- 
warding by  exploring  some  strategies  for  coping 
with  these  poems. 

You  may  be  asking  yourself,  how  did  I  get  in- 
terested in  this  topic?  Let  me  be  frank  about 
my  situation.  1  am  the  author  of,  and  a  frequent 
reader  of,  difficult  poems.  Because  of  this,  I 
have  the  strong  desire  to  help  other  readers 
and  authors  with  hard-to-read  poems.  By  shar- 
ing my  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years  of 
working  with  difficult  poems,  1  think  1  can  save 
you  both  time  and  heartache.  I  may  even  be 
able  to  convince  you  that  some  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult poems  you  encounter  can  provide  very 
enriching  aesthetic  experiences — if  you  under- 
stand how  to  approach  them. 

But  first  we  must  address  the  question — Are 
you  reading  a  difficult  poem?  How  can  you  tell? 
Here  is  a  handy  checklist  of  five  key  questions 
that  can  help  you  to  answer  this  question: 

1 .  Do  you  find  the  poem  hard  to  appreciate? 

2.  Do  you  find  the  poem's  vocabulary  and  syn- 
tax hard  to  understand? 

3.  Are  you  often  struggling  with  the  poem? 
4-  Does  the  poem  make  you  feel  inadee[uate 

or  stupid  as  a  reader? 
5.  Is  your  imagination  being  affected  by  the 
poem? 

It  you  answered  any  of  these  questions  in  the 


attirmative,  you  are  probably  dealing  with  a  dif- 
ficult poem.  But  if  you  are  still  unsure,  look  for  the 
presence  of  in\  ol  these  symptoms:  high  syntac- 
tic, grammatical,  or  intellectual  activity  level; 
elevated  linguistic  intensity;  textual  irregulari- 
ties; initial  withdrawal  (poem  not  immediately 
available);  poor  adaptability  (poem  unsuitable 
tor  use  in  love  letters,  memorial  commemora- 
tion, etc.);  sensory  overload;  or  negative  mood. 

Many  readers  when  they  first  encounter  a 
difficult  poem  say  to  themselves,  "Why  me?" 
The  first  reaction  they  often  have  is  to  think 
that  this  is  an  unusual  problem  that  other  read- 
ers have  not  faced.  So  the  first  step  in  dealing 
with  the  difficult  poem  is  to  recognize  that  this 
is  a  common  problem  that  many  other  readers 
confront  on  .1  daily  basis.  You  are  not  alone! 

The  second  reaction  of  many  difficult-poem 
readers  is  self-blame.  They  ask  themselves, 
"What  am  1  doing  to  cause  this  poem  to  be  so 
difficult?"  So  the  second  step  in  dealing  with 
the  difficult  poem  is  to  recognize  that  you  are 
not  responsible  for  the  difficulty  and  that  there 
are  effective  methods  for  responding  to  it  with- 
out getting  frustrated  or  angry. 

The  writers  of  difficult  poems  face  the  same 
1 1  <  >iil-hn>j  qucM  \>  >w-  .1-  1  ea.lers,  but  foi  1 1 iem  the 
questions  can  be  even  more  agitating.  Often  a 
poet  will  ask  himself,  if  he  is  a  man,  or  herself, 
it  a  woman  (transgendered  individuals  also  find 
themselves  asking  these  questions):  "Why  did 
my  poem  turn  out  like  this?  Why  isn't  it  com- 
pletely accessible  like  the  poems  of  Billy 
Collins,  which  never  pose  any  problems  for  un- 
derstanding?" Like  readers  of  difficult  poems, 
these  writers  of  difficult  poems  must  first  come 
to  terms  with  the  fact  that  theirs  is  a  common 
problem,  shared  by  many  other  authors.  And 
they  must  come  to  terms  with  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  their  fault  that  their  poems  are  harder  to 
understand  than  Billy  Collins's,  but  that  some 
poems  just  turn  out  that  way. 

Difficult  poems  are  normal.  They  are  not 
incoherent,  meaningless,  or  hostile.  Well- 
meaning  readers  may  have  suggested  that  "some- 
thing must  be  wrong"  with  the  poem.  So  let's 
get  a  new  perspective.  "Difficult"  is  very  different 
from  abnormal.  In  today's  climate,  with  an  in- 
creasing number  ot  poems  being  labeled  "difficult," 
this  is  an  important  distinction  to  keep  in  mind. 

Difficult  poems  are  like  this  because  of  their  in- 
nate makeup.  And  that  makeup  is  their  con- 
structed style.  They  are  not  like  this  because  of 
something  you  as  readers  have  done  to  them. 
It's  not  your  fault. 

Difficult  poems  are  hard  to  read.  Of  course  you 
already  know  this,  but  it  you  keep  it  in  mind, 
then  you  are  able  to  regain  your  authority  as  a 
reader.  Don't  let  the  poem  intimidate  you!  Of- 
ten the  difficult  poem  will  provoke  you,  but 
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tied  (Scientist  at  Table),  fry  Kojo  Griffin.  His  work  is  currently  on  display  at  the  Contemporary  Arts  Museum  in  Houston. 


this  may  be  its  way  of  getting  your  attention. 
Sometimes,  if  you  give  your  full  attention  to 
the  poem,  the  provocative  behavior  will  stop. 

Difficult  poems  are  not  popular.  This  is  some- 
thing that  any  reader  or  writer  of  difficult  poems 
must  face  squarely.  There  are  no  three  ways 
about  it.  But  just  because  a  poem  is  not  popular 
doesn't  mean  it  has  no  value!  Unpopular  poems 
can  still  have  meaningful  teadings  and,  aftet  all, 
may  not  always  be  unpopular.  Even  if  the  poem 
never  becomes  popular,  it  can  still  be  special  to 
you,  the  reader.  Maybe  the  poem's  unpopularity 
will  even  bring  you  and  the  difficult  poem  clos- 
er. After  all,  your  own  ability  to  have  an  inti- 
mate relation  with  the  poem  is  not  affected  by 
the  poem's  popularity. 

Once  you  have  gotten  beyond  the  blame 
game — blaming  yourself  as  a  reader  for  the  diffi- 
culty or  blaming  the  poem — you  can  start  to  fo- 
cus on  the  relationship.  The  difficulty  you  are 
having  with  the  poem  may  suggest  that  there  is  a 


problem  not  with  you  the  reader  or  with  the 
poem  but  with  the  relation  between  you  and  the 
poem.  Working  through  the  issues  that  arise  as  part 
of  this  relation  can  be  a  valuable  learning  expe- 
rience. Smoothing  over  difficulties  is  not  the  solu- 
tion! Learning  to  cope  with  a  difficult  reading  of 
a  poem  will  often  be  more  fulfilling  than  sweep- 
ing difficulties  under  the  carpet,  only  to  have  the 
accumulated  dust  plume  up  in  your  face  when 
you  finally  get  around  to  cleaning  the  floor. 

Readers  of  difficult  poems  also  need  to  be- 
ware of  the  tendency  to  idealize  the  accessible 
poem.  Keep  in  mind  that  a  poem  may  be  easy 
because  it  is  not  saying  anything.  And  while 
this  may  make  (or  undisturbed  reading  at  first, 
it  may  mask  problems  that  will  turn  up  later. 
No  poem  is  ever  really  difficulty-free.  Some- 
times working  out  your  difficulties  with  the 
poem  is  the  best  thing  for  a  long-term  aesthetic 
experience  and  opens  up  the  possibilities  for 
many  future  encounters  with  the  poem. 


I  hope  that  this  approach  to  the  difficult 
poem  will  alleviate  the  frustration  so  many 
readers  feel  w  hen  challenged  by  this  type  of  aes- 
thetic experience.  Reading  poems,  like  other 
life  experiences,  is  not  always  as  simple  as  it 
may  seem  to  he  from  the  outside,  as  when  we 
see  other  readers  flipping  happily  through  col- 


[PsyOps] 

STRAIGHT  OUTTA 
TIKRIT 

From  a  rap  set  to  the  tune  of  Coolio's  "Gangsta's 
Paradise"  broadcast  last  April  in  Iraq  by  Radio  Tikrit, 
a  station  believed  to  be  backed  by  the  CIA.  A  Stiddam 
Hussein  impersonator  performs  most  of  the  song  in 
English  with  occasional  Arabic  interludes. 

If  you  don't  like  me,  1  kill  you. 

I  am  Saddam.  1  don't  have  a  homh. 
I  am  not  a  soldier.  1  work  at  a  farm. 
Rush  wanna  kick  me,  I  don't  know  why. 
And  it  1  call  him,  he  does  me  goodhye. 
Smoking  weed  and  getting  high. 
I  know  the  devil  is  hy  my  side. 
My  days  are  finished  and  1  will  die. 
All  I  need  is  chili  fries. 

Why  is  that  one  not  dancing.'  Come  on,  dance. 
I'll  remove  your  eye  and  the  eye  of  the  one  who 
gave  birth  to  you. 

I  am  so  dirty,  I  am  so  bad. 

Stop  killing  Iraqis.  That  make  me  sad. 

I  am  big  daddy,  this  is  my  game. 

1  don't  have  feelings.  1  don't  have  shame. 

Forty-eight  hours  left,  Rush  said. 

All  my  troops  left  me  and  fled. 

Now  I  am  sitting  by  myself. 

My  ass  is  shaking.  I  am  going  to  hell. 

Where  is  the  music.'  May  God  curse  you. 

I  am  lor  adoption.  Anybody  wanna  adopt  me.7 

Shake  it.  Shake.  Please.  1  love  you. 

Everybody  in  the  house  say  you  hate  me. 
We  hate  you. 

Everybody  in  the  house.  What's  up?  What's  up? 
What's  going  around  here.' 
Everybody  in  the  house  say  "We  hate  you." 
We  hate  you. 


lections  of  best-loved  verse.  Very  often  this  pic- 
ture of  readerly  bliss  is  not  the  whole  story; 
even  these  now-smiling  readers  may  have  gone 
through  difficult  experiences  with  poems  when 
they  first  encountered  them.  As  my  mother 
would  often  say,  you  can't  make  bacon  and  eggs 
without  slaughtering  a  pig. 


[Poetry] 

THE  WASTE  LAND 

The  following  poems  were  composed  by  Hart  Seely 
from  statements  by  Donald  Rumsfeld.  The  poems 
appear  in  Pieces  of  Intelligence,  published  this 
month  by  the  Free  Press. 


THE  UNKNOWN 
As  we  know, 

There  are  known  knowns. 

There  are  things  we  know  we  know. 

We  also  know 

There  are  known  unknowns. 
That  is  to  say 

We  know  there  are  some  things 
We  do  not  know. 

Rut  there  are  also  unknown  unknowns, 
The  ones  we  don't  know 
We  don't  know. 

— February  12,  2002,  Department  of  Defense 

news  briefing 

GLASS  BOX 

You  know,  it's  the  old  glass  box  at  the — 
At  the  gas  station, 

Where  you're  using  those  little  things 
Trying  to  pick  up  the  prize, 
And  you  can't  find  it. 
It's— 

And  it's  all  these  arms  are  going  down  in  there, 
And  so  you  keep  dropping  it 
And  picking  it  up  again  and  moving  it, 
Rut- 
Some  of  you  are  probably  too  young  to  remem- 
ber those — 
Those  glass  boxes, 
Rut- 
Rut  they  used  to  have  them 
At  all  the  gas  stations 
When  I  was  a  kid. 

— December  6,  2001 ,  Department  of  Defense 

news  In'iefing 
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THE  SITUATION 

Things  will  not  be  necessarily  continuous. 
The  fact  that  they  are  something  other  than 

perfectly  continuous 
Ought  not  to  be  characterized  as  a  pause. 
There  will  be  some  things  that  people  will  see. 
There  will  be  some  things  that  people  won't  see. 
And  life  goes  on. 

— October  12,  200  J ,  Department  of  Defense 

news  briefing 

CLARITY 

I  think  what  you'll  find, 
I  think  what  you'll  find  is, 
Whatever  it  is  we  do  substantively, 
There  will  be  near-perfect  clarity 
As  to  what  it  is. 

And  it  will  be  known, 

And  it  will  be  known  to  the  Congress, 

And  it  will  be  known  to  you, 

Probably  before  we  decide  it, 

But  it  will  be  known. 

— February  28 ,  2003 ,  Department  of  Defense 

news  briefing 


[Essay] 

AFTER  THE  RIOTS 

A  previously  unpublished  essay  by  James  Agee, 
from  the  January /February  issue  of  the  Oxford 
American.  Agee  died  in  1955. 

i  keep  remembering  those  photographs  of 
the  Detroit  race  riots  which  appeared  in  PM. 
Pages  of  them,  and  that  typically  PM  headline, 
all  over  their  front  page. 

AMERICA, 
LOOK  AT 
YOUR 
SHAME! 

That  disgusted  me,  as  their  headlines  so  often 
do,  but  as  I  looked  at  the  photographs  I  got  a 
good  deal  of  respect  for  the  paper  in  spite  of 
everything.  Then  I  realized  that  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions PM  had  cornered  the  photographs. 
They  were  unavailable  to  any  other  paper.  That 
was  as  perfect  and  typical  a  low  as  I  had  ever 
seen  them  touch.  I  wanted  to  write  them.  Or  to 
do  them  as  much  damage  as  1  possibly  could. 
The  liberals  and  the  left.  They  had  never  shown 
themselves  up  better. 

Look  at  your  shame,  indeed. 


There  was  one  in  particular,  that  I  couldn't 
get  out  of  my  head;  one  of  the  less  violent  of 
them.  It  was  the  one  which  particularly 
showed  that  there  were  white  people  who  were 
not  only  horrified  by  the  riots  but  brave 
enough  to  do  all  they  could  for  the  Negroes.  It 
showed  two  young  men.  They  were  holding  up 
a  terribly  bleeding  Negro  man  between  them, 
and  they  looked  at  the  camera  as  if  they  were 
at  bay  before  a  crowd  of  rioters,  as  perhaps 
they  were  not.  The  mixture  of  emotions  on 
their  faces  was  almost  unbearable  to  keep 
looking  at:  almost  a  nausea  of  sympathy  for  the 
hurt  man  and  for  the  whole  situation;  a  kind 
of  terror  which  all  naturally  unviolent  people 
must  feel  in  the  middle  of  violence;  absolute 
self-forgetfulness;  a  terrific,  accidental  look  of 
bearing  testimony — a  sort  of  gruesome,  over- 
realistic  caricature;  which  was  rather,  really, 
the  source  of  those  attendant  saints  or  angels 
who  communicate  with  the  world  outside  the 
picture  in  great  paintings  of  crucifixions  and 
exalted  agonies. 

The  thing  that  made  it  so  particularly  pow- 
erful to  me  was  that  both  these  young  men, 
one  of  them  especially,  so  far  as  you  could 
judge  by  study,  were  of  a  sort  which  is  often 
somewhat  sneered  at,  by  most  bad  people  and 
by  many  pretty  good  ones:  rather  humbly 
"artistic,"  4-F-ish  people,  of  whom  you  might 
think  that  any  emotion  they  felt  would  be 
tainted,  at  least,  with  fancy  sentimentality. 

It  made  me  ashamed  of  every  such  reflex  of 
easy  classification  and  dismissal  as  I  have  ever 
felt — the  more  ashamed,  because  I  had  to  won- 
der whether,  in  such  a  situation,  I  would  have 
been  capable  of  that  self-forgetfulness  and  courage. 
It  made  me  half  ashamed  to  keep  looking  at  them, 
for  that  matter,  as  I  had  been  doing  again  on  that 
afternoon  1  am  especially  thinking  of  now.  I  care 
a  great  deal  for  such  photographs;  they  do  more, 
in  certain  ways,  than  any  other  art  can.  But  there 
is  also,  in  proportion  to  its  best  use,  something 
criminal  and  indecent  about  the  camera;  and 
there  is  a  great  load  of  guilt  on  the  eye  that  eats 
what  it  has  predigested. 

On  this  particular  afternoon,  which  was  the 
Sunday  after  the  riots,  1  was  up  on  East  Nine- 
ty-second Street  seeing  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
photographer,  and  we  spent  quite  a  hit  of  the 
afternoon  looking  through  things  he  had 
clipped  and  a  few  I  had  brought  along.  I  had 
not  seen  my  friend  at  leisure  for  a  long  time, 
and  we  had  a  particularly  good  afternoon  of  it, 
in  which  the  photograph  I  am  speaking  of 
turned  up  powerfully  but  casually,  and  moved 
off  to  become  a  sort  of  tinge  in  the  back  of  the 
mind.  By  the  end  of  the  afternoon  I  had  the 
unusual,  gay  sort  of  good  opinion  of  myself,  my 
friend,  photography,  and  what  my  senses  could 
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[Interlude] 

STICKY  WICKET 


From  a  March  14  report  by  Scott  Murray  on  an 
India  versus  Neu'  Zealand  cricket  match,  published 
on  the  Guardian  website. 

it's  really  simple:  India  are  already  through, 
New  Zealand  have  to  win. 

Meanwhile,  have  you  ever  thought  WHAT 
SORT  OF  LIFE  IS  THIS  AND  WHAT  THE 
HELL  AM  1  DOING  BOARDING  A  TRAIN 
FOR  MOORGATE  AT  6.30  IN  THE  MORN- 
ING AND  THEN  STANDING  AROUND 
FOR  AGES  WAITING  FOR  A  TUBE 
WHILE  STARING  AT  A  SIGN  TELLING 
YOU  THAT  IF  YOU  WAIT  FOR  FOUR 
MINUTES  YOU  CAN  BOARD  A  TRAIN 
TO  UXBRIDGE  I'D  RATHER  WAIT  FOUR 
HOURS  FOR  A  JOURNEY  WITH  THE 
GRIM  REAPER  QUITE  FRANKLY  AND 
THEN  YOU  GET  TO  WORK  AND  THEN 
THERE'S  THIS  AND  I  KNOW  THE  CRICK- 
ET'S GOOD  AND  ALL  THAT  BUT  I'VE 
GOT  OUT  OF  THE  WRONG  SIDE  OF  BED 
THIS  MORNING  AND  IN  ANY  CASE  IT'S 
NOT  AS  IF  I'LL  WRITE  A  CRACKING 
MATCH  REPORT  AND  THEN  GET  RE- 
WARDED BY  BEING  SENT  ON  A  WON- 
DERFUL ASSIGNMENT  AROUND  THE 
WORLD  BECAUSE  I'LL  BE  VERY  SUR- 
PRISED IF  ANY  OF  MY  BOSSES  WILL 
READ  ANY  OF  THIS  LET'S  BE  HONEST 
THEY  WONT  ALTHOUGH  ON  THE 
OTHER  HAND  THAT'S  PROBABLY  JUST 
AS  WELL  HEY  I  WOULDN'T  BE  ABLE  TO 
GET  AWAY  WITH  TYPING  THINGS  LIKE 
THIS  KlqL!UYSA%$DFLI  ZSDSAFC 
SFE4092  )(A(*Ao"$  hBLKU  E87503 
96*&A%o*"$ogb  LOOK  I'M  SORRY  THIS 
ISN'T  EXACTLY  THE  SORT  OF  QUALITY 
EDITORIAL  COPY  YOU  EXPECT  FROM 
THE  GUARDIAN  BUT  LOOK  AT  THE 
FACTS  I'M  ADRIFT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF 
ONE  OF  THE  WORST  CITIES  IN  THE 
WORLD  SITTING  IN  FRONT  OF  THE 
SAME  COMPUTER  SCREEN  I  FACE  DAY 
AFTER  INTERMINABLE  DAY  HELL  I 
COULD  BE  WAKING  UP  IN  SAY  THE 
MALDIVES  OR  SYDNEY  OR  COPEN- 
HAGEN OR  A  CROFTER'S  COTTAGE  IN 
SKYE  AND  GOING  FOR  A  WALK  IN  THE 
CRISP  MORNING  AIR: 

No.'  Only  me  then.  Good. 


enjoy,  which  you  are  liable  to  get  out  of 
whiskey  and  easy  pleasure  if  work  causes  the 
latter  to  turn  up  seldom  enough.  By  the  time  I 
left  to  go  downtown  for  supper,  1  was  at  the 
high  point  just  short  of  where  intoxication  be- 
gins to  droop  into  clumsiness  or  melancholy; 
and  the  minute  I  was  outdoors  the  streets,  in 
the  very  beautiful  late  of  afternoon  weather, 
improved  that,  it  it  can  be  improved,  with  the 
feeling  of  being  alone  for  a  little  while,  and 
with  the  sharp,  tender  enjoyment  of  a  city  I 
am  ordinarily  tired  in. 

At  Ninety-first  Street,  on  York  Avenue,  I 
got  on  an  Eighty-sixth  Street  crosstown  bus 
and  sat  far  forward  on  the  right.  It  started 
nearly  empty,  and  filled  up  rather  quickly,  I 
did  not  much  notice  when,  or  with  whom,  be- 
cause 1  was  looking  out  a  great  deal  through 
the  front  and  side  windows,  especially  as  soon 
as  the  bus  swung  west  onto  Eighty-sixth  Street 
and  the  street  and  the  bus  were  filled  with  the 
low,  bright  sunlight.  It  was  a  light  so  gay,  gen- 
erous, and  beautiful,  it  was  almost  as  if  it  tast- 
ed of  champagne  and  smelled  of  strawberries, 
hay,  and  fresh  butter.  What  it  smelled  of 
more,  of  course,  was  car  exhaust,  which  can 
also  be  a  festal  sort  of  smell,  when  everything 
is  right,  and  was  now;  and  the  edges  of  the 
hundreds  of  doors  and  windows,  along  the 
street,  were  cut  in  a  blue-gold,  clean  com- 
pound of  sunlight,  monoxide,  and  stone.  I 
watched  all  the  people,  puddling  and  strag- 
gling along  the  walks,  and  as  usual,  wondered 
which  were  the  Hitchcock  agents  and  which 
were  the  harmless,  and  what  might  be  going 
on  in  each  mind  as  they  thought,  if  they  did, 
of  what  was  happening  to  Hitler  and  his  idea 
and  his  people,  over  where  it  was  dark  now, 
and  they  were  counting  their  losses  in  the 
east,  and  giving  out  modified  reports  in  the 
middle,  and  staggering  under  the  bombers 
from  the  west.  In  an  easy  insensitive  way,  I 
began  to  be  very  sorry  for  all  those  people 
caught  in  the  hopeless  middle;  even  for  Hitler 
and  his  damned  idea,  so  monstrous  except 
that  they  already  seemed  so  hopeless. 

Around  me,  I  realized  the  bus  was  thicker 
and  thicker  with  people,  some  standing,  some 
packed  on  the  seats,  all  swaying,  pleasant  and 
patient-seeming  in  the  green-and-gold  light 
which  filled  the  bus.  Across  the  aisle  were 
some  sailors,  sitting,  their  faces  very  young 
and  very  red,  in  theit  very  white  uniforms. 
Halfway  hack  in  the  bus  were  some  young  sol- 
diers; the  same  quality  of  variegated  physical 
perfection  and  of  almost  indecent  cleanness, 
which  so  few  civ  ilians  ever  seem  to  have — 
like  so  many  priests,  or  Sunday  babies,  or  little 
girls  in  bride-of-heaven  regalia,  but  even  more 
likable;  dumb,  very  likely,  cruel,  very  possibly, 
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developed  and  perfected  for  something  I  feel 
no  trust  in;  yet  about  the  best  thing  that  ever 
turns  up  in  human  life.  I  liked  them  a  great 
deal,  and  all  my  doubts  of  it  cleared;  1  might 
not  be  perfectly  sure  what  I  wanted,  but  I  was 
no  longer  personally  sorry  that  within  a  week 
I  was  coming  up  for  induction;  I  was  almost 
glad;  and  if  I  were  taken,  many  things  could 
be  worse.  One  of  them,  very  possibly,  would 
be  to  come  out  the  other  end  of  the  war,  still 
a  virginal  civilian. 

1  liked  them  still  better  as  I  watched  them  and 
began  to  hear  them.  I  specially  noticed  one  quite 
strong  young  sailor,  just  across  from  me;  a  big 
boy,  bigger  than  I  am,  a  little;  and  because  his  eyes 
and  his  face  had  a  good  deal  in  them  which  as  a 
child  I  used  to  fear,  and  have  always  been  shy  of, 


I  now  liked  him  particularly  well.  It  was  the  sort 
of  face  which  only  turns  up,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
the  South — heavy  jaw,  a  slightly  thin  yet  ornate 
mouth,  powerful  nose,  blue-white,  reckless,  bru- 
tal eyes.  1  knew  the  voice  just  as  well,  and  the  spe- 
cial, rather  crazy  kind  of  bravery;  they  made  me 
feel  at  once  as  isolated  and  as  matchlessly  at 
home  as  if  I  were  back  in  the  South  again.  Near- 
ly all  these  boys,  it  turned  out,  were  Southerners, 
the  soldiers  as  well  as  the  sailors,  and  the  loud 
large  sailor  and  the  loudest  and  littlest  of  the  sol- 
diers were  just  finding  this  out  about  each  other. 
One  was  from  Atlanta;  the  other  knew  Atlanta 
very  well.  They  began  testing  each  other  out  on 
street  names  and  bars,  then  on  people,  which  did 
not  go  quite  so  well,  and  now  and  then  the  oth- 
ers chimed  in  with  a  wisecrack  or  an  exclamation 
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more  simpleminded.  They  were  happy  as  hell  to 
run  into  each  other  like  this — not  even  Viennese 
refugees  can  lay  it  on  so  thick,  and  enjoy  it  so 
much,  as  Southerners  when  they  meet  hy  sur- 
prise in  an  alien  atmosphere.  They  were  drunk, 
about  as  drunk  as  1  was,  and  that  helped;  hut 
they  would  have  leaned  on  their  dialects  like 
trimming  ship  in  a  yacht  race,  even  it  they  were 
sober.  It  is  a  very  special  speech,  as  unattractive 
to  most  Northerners  as  it  is  dear  to  natives,  and 
1  will  not  try  to  reproduce  it  here,  heyond  sug- 
gesting that  its  special  hroadenings,  lifts,  twangs, 
and  elisions,  even  it  you  didn't  know  the  idiom 
hy  heart ,  which  1  do,  were  as  charming  and  mirac- 
ulous as  it,  in  the  same  New  York  bus,  a  couple 
ot  Parsees  had  saluted  each  other  according  to 
their  own  language  and  ritual. 

A  part  of  it,  ot  course,  was  that  they  were  ba- 
sically insecure;  it  was  insecurity  and  the  South- 
erner's incomparable,  almost  pathic  pride,  as 
well  as  love  of  country  and  loneliness,  and  the 
aching  contempt  for  the  North,  which  made 
them  so  spectacular,  made  so  many  Northerners 
on  the  bus  look  warm,  cold,  or  uneasy  accord- 


THE  DEAD  KID  STAYS 
IN  THE  PICTURE 


The  following  email  was  sent  in  March  by  Taylor 
Donahue,  vice  president  of  production  at  Timely 
Studios,  to  Anita  Lavine,  senior  vice  president  of 
production . 


To:  Anita  Lavine 
From:  Taylor  Donahue 

Subject:  Location  shooting  for  Codename  Courage 

Assuming  the  current  situation  with  Iraq 
leads  to  combat  activity  by  U.S.  troops,  I  sug- 
gest we  get  a  small  film  crew  credentialed  as 
press  to  shoot  over  there.  This  will  solve  some 
ot  the  budget  vs.  production-value  problems 
we've  discussed.  In  the  best-case  scenario  we 
can  also  get  one  or  two  of  our  leads  over  there 
in  costume  to  do  a  scene  with  the  mayhem  of 
real  war  as  a  backdrop. 

Failing  this,  we  can  have  the  war  as  a  back 
plate  to  use  with  blue  screen  of  our  actors. 

We'll  be  the  only  movie  with  a  multihillion- 
dollar  effects  budget. 


mgly,  and  made  the  young  sailors  and  soldiers 
begin  to  vocalize  about  the  niggers  on  the  bus  and 
the  God  damned  niggers  in  this  f — ing  town  and 
the  t  —  ing  niggers  all  over  the  whole  God 
damned  t — in'  Nawth.  The  word  cut  across  my 
solar  plexus  like  a  cold  knife,  and  the  whole  bus, 
except  tor  those  two  voices  and  the  comments  of 
their  friends,  was  suddenly  almost  exploded  by  an 
immensely  thick  quietness.  I  glanced  very  quick- 
ly hack;  one  of.  the  soldiers  met  my  eyes  with 
eyes  like  hot  iron,  and  two  seats  behind  him  sat 
a  Negro  (it  is  a  word  I  dislike,  hut  most  of  the  oth- 
ers are  still  worse);  sat  a  colored  man  of  perhaps 
fifty,  in  nickel-rimmed  glasses,  a  carefully  starched 
white  shirt,  and  a  serge  suit,  managing  so  to  use 
bis  eyes  that  you  could  see  only  the 
^-■^      nickel  rims  and  the  lenses. 


T 
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he  flailing  voices  went  on  and  on,  more  and 
more  fanciful,  naked  and  cruel,  and  though  I  was 
listening  with  great  care  for  every  word,  and  heard 
every  word,  1  was  also  so  occupied  that  I  heard  very 
little,  and  remember  almost  nothing,  now.  Itwas 
all  the  old,  ugly  routines;  what  we  wouldn't  do  to 
Boy  son  of  a  bitchin  nigguh  that  tuck  a  seat  by 
a  white  woman  if  we  was  in  Atlanta;  dey  would  , 
get  a  Nawthun  nigguh  down  deah,  you'd  see 
what  dey'd  do;  yaanh,  reckin  dey'd  see  thang  a 
tyew.  Three  any  ovem  tried  it,  black  rapin  bas- 
tuhds;  hut  there  was  very  little  of  this  I  heard,  be- 
c.iusc  1  was  too  sick  to  hear  much,  and  too  busy. 
I  was  trying  to  think  what  to  do  and  what  to 
say.  I  had,  repeatedly,  a  very  clear  image  of  the 
tin  unent  I  would  get  up,  draw  a  standee  aside,  and 
hit  the  big  young  sailor  who  was,  after  all,  very 
little  bigger  than  me,  as  hard  as  I  could  on  his 
bright,  shaven  jaw.  1  also  had,  repeatedly,  the  ex- 
act image  of  what  would  happen  then.  Single- 
handed,  that  boy  could  tear  me  to  pieces;  what 
the  crowd  of  them  could  do  was  a  little  heyond 
my  imagination.  I  had  the  image  of  looking  him 
in  the  eye;  various  ways,  in  fact,  of  looking  him 
in  the  eye.  One  was  the  cold,  controlled  rage 
which  is  occasionally  used  to  pick  a  tight  and 
which  my  kind  more  occasionally  uses  to  bring 
a  sexual  quarrel  or  an  intellectual  argument  as 
near  to  nature  as  we  are  likely  to  go.  One  was  the 
more-in-sorrow-than-in-anger  look  which  is  li- 
able to  compound  some  genuineness  of  feeling 
with  plagiarisms  from  photographs  of  Lincoln 
and  paintings  of  Veronica's  veil;  it  is  occasion- 
ally used,  and  effective,  when  somebody  else's 
neurosis  goes  wild,  but  unless  you  are  too  good 
a  human  being  to  know  you  are  using  it,  there  is 
no  uglier  or  more  abject  device  ot  blackmail. 
One,  worst  ot  them  all,  was  the  blank  eye  which 
commits  itself  to  nothing.  But  none  of  these,  it 
was  easy  to  see,  were  ot  any  use  unless  I  was 
ready  to  back  them  up  physically,  and  I  could 
hear,  just  as  clearly  as  I  could  visualize,  the 
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phonograph-records  of  talk  they  would  bring  on; 
"nigger  lover"  is  the  favorite  word.  I  was  also  try- 
ing to  think  what  to  say;  for  I  know  from  the 
past — and  might  have  known  by  some  of  the  De- 
troit photographs  if  I  had  thought  of  them  just 
then — that  their  kind  of  talk  and  even  action  is 
sometimes  completely  quieted  by  the  right  kind 
of  talking,  and  better  quieted  then  into  sullenness; 
quieted  into  deep  abashment.  I  have  a  friend,  a 
small  and  elderly  man,  who  would  have  brought 
that  effect  almost  instantly.  But  his  size  and  his 
age  would  have  been  a  part  of  it;  still  more,  his 
perfect  self-forgetfulness,  his  unquestioning  in- 
trepidity. I  was  neither  small  nor  elderly,  nor  self- 
forgetful,  nor  intrepid,  nor  single-hearted  in  any 
one  of  my  perceptions  or  emotions;  I  was  simply 
fumbling  at  words  and  knowledges:  Look  here. 
What  are  you  fighting  this  war  about.  I  know 
how  you  feel,  I  know  you're  from  the  South,  I'm 
from  the  South  myself,  I  know  (I  may  be,  but 
the  way  I  say  it  makes  it  a  lie).  Things  are  differ- 
ent there,  and  all  this  you  see  here  goes  against 
every  way  you  believe  is  right.  But  you've  got  to 
get  used  to  it.  You've  got  to  know  it.  This  is  one 
of  the  main  things  this  war  is  about  (is  it?  is  it?). 
If  it  isn't  about  this  we  might  as  well  not  be  fight- 
ing it  at  all  (we  might  as  well  not,  indeed).  You'll 
ask  me  where  I've  got  any  right  to  tell  you  what 
you're  fighting  for.  I'm  not  even  in  uniform.  I'm 
not  I  know  but  I'll  be  in  one  soon — next  week 
(will  I?  do  I  want  to  be?).  But  that's  not  the  point 
anyhow  (this  is  falling  apart).  Anyone  on  this 
bus  has  got  a  right  to  know  the  point  and  to  tell 
it  to  you,  white  or  black  (I  sound  like  a  Tennessee 
senator;  race,  creed,  and  coluh),  we've  got  to  make 
this  a  free  country  where  every  human  being  can 
be  well  with  every  other  human  being,  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  or  color,  we've  got  to  make  it  a 
world  like  that.  I  don't  believe  you  mean  the  harm 
you  say,  honestly,  but  you've  got  to  realize  it,  you 
might  as  well  be  fighting  for  Hitler  as  to  fight  for 
this  country  feeling  the  way  you  do. 

It  was  all  so  much  cotton-batting  on  my  tongue. 
I  couldn't  gather  a  phrase  of  it  together  and  make 
it  mean  anything,  even  to  myself.  Talking  to 
them,  talking  for  the  corroboration  of  most  of  the 
bus,  unable  to  talk  in  my  own  language  because 
my  own  language  would  mean  nothing  even  if  I 
could  use  it  with  enough  belief  to  make  it  mean 
something  to  me.  All  the  hopeless,  bland,  adver- 
tising-copy claims  of  the  Four  Freedoms  was  run- 
ning in  my  head;  all  the  undersupplying  of  the 
Chinese;  all  the  talk  of  the  "magnificent  courage" 
of  the  Red  Army,  and  all  the  Rice  Krispies  which 
took  the  place  of  a  second  front;  all  the  Bryn 
Mawr  girls,  planning  to  police  postwar  Europe;  all 
the  PM  articles  and  the  Wallace  speeches  and 
the  slogans;  I  cannot  know  to  this  day  with  how 
much  justice  they  undermined  me,  and  with  how 
much  cowardice.  I  only  know  I  could  not  believe 


a  word  I  said;  and  had  images  of  saying  it  and 
having  the  hell  beaten  out  of  me,  and  other  im- 
ages of  saying  it  with  effect;  and  other  images  of 
a  fight  which  could  be  stopped  by  cops  who  are  as 
much  a  phobia  to  me  as  rats;  and  others  of  mod- 
est and  of  carefully  worded  and  of  modestly  rhetor- 
ical statements  by  myself,  repeated  in  the  press;  a 
small  yet  not  wholly  undistinguished  instant  in  the 
history  of  the  world's  long  Fight  for  Freedom;  that 
hit  me  with  self-disgust  like  a  blow  in  the  belly;  and 
I  noticed  that  the  big  sailor  was  now  standing, 
and  an  elderly  Negro  woman  had 
■ww  -y      his  seat. 

T  T  hether  he  had  stood  rather  than  sit  beside 
her,  or  out  of  an  instant  genuine  courtesy,  quick- 
ly repented,  or  out  of  mock  courtesy,  I  could  not 
tell  from  anything  he  was  saying;  and  this  still  fur- 
ther perplexed  me.  If  his  motives  were  the  first  or 
the  third,  then  it  was  more  than  even  I  could 
bear,  not  to  fight  him;  if  he  had  felt  one  moment 
of  reflex  courtesy,  I  felt  friendliness  towards  him 
in  spite  of  all  he  was  now  saying.  I  listened  hard, 
to  learn,  and  could  not  make  out.  One  reason  I 
could  not  make  out  was  that  I  was  also  listening 
to  the  woman.  She  was  talking  very  little,  and  cry- 
ing a  little,  and  telling  him,  and  the  whole  bus, 
that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed,  talking  that  way. 
People  never  done  him  no  harm.  Ain't  your  skin 
that  make  the  difference,  it's  how  you  feel  in- 
side. Ought  to  be  ashamed.  Just  might  bout's  well 
be  Hitluh,  as  a  white  man  from  the  South.  Wear- 
ing a  sailor's  uniform.  Fighting  for  your  country. 
Ought  to  be  ashamed. 

There  was  an  immense  relaxation  in  the  qui- 
et through  the  whole  bus;  but  not  in  me.  I  caught 
the  eye,  at  that  moment,  of  a  man  about  my  age, 
in  one  of  the  longways  seats  across  the  aisle.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  brown,  Sunday-looking  suit.  He 
may  have  been  a  Jew,  and  more  certainly  would 
have  described  himself,  without  self-consciousness 
or  satire,  as  "an  intellectual."  We  looked  at  each 
other  and  a  queer,  sick  smile  took  one  corner  of 
his  face,  and  I  felt  in  my  own  cheeks  that  tickling, 
uncontrollable,  nauseating  smile  which  is  so  liable 
to  seize  my  face  when  I  tell  one  close  friend  dis- 
astrous news  of  another. 

I  remembered  the  photograph  in  PM,  and 
looked  sternly  at  the  floor,  with  my  cheek 
twitching. 

That  evening  I  told  of  the  whole  thing,  as 
honestly  as  I  could,  to  several  people  who  were 
down  for  drinks.  They  were  quite  shocked  by  it, 
and  seemed  also  rather  favorably  stirred  by  my 
honesty.  That  embarrassed  me  a  good  deal,  but 
not  as  painfully  as  I  wish  it  might  have,  and  I 
found  their  agreement  that  they  would  have  done 
the  same  almost  as  revolting  as  my  own  perfor- 
mance in  the  doing  of  it,  and  in  the  telling. 

So  now  I  am  telling  it  to  you. 


RhAI  >INK  is 


Page  80,  Paragraph  7.  2000,  fry  Robert  Rauschenberg,  was  on  display  last  month  at  the  /WW  iUcmtem  Ralicry.  m  ive*- 
York  ( :ity. 
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ESSAY 


GET  RICH  OR 

GET  OUT 

Attempted  robbery  with  a  loaded 
federal  budget 
By  Thomas  Frank 


T 

m  lv  Bush  Administration's  proposed 
budget  for  2004  fills  five  phone  book-size  volumes;  it  is  2,866  pages  long.  The 
list  of  authors  alone  runs  to  hundreds  of  names,  arranged  alphabetically, 
occupying  four  pages  of  four  columns  each.  The  UPS  man  who  delivered  my 
copy  had  to  carry  it  on  his  shoulder,  puffing  as  he  climbed  three  flights  of  stairs. 
When  he  plunked  it  down  on  the  floor  of  my  apartment,  the  dishes  rattled 
in  the  cupboard. 

The  five-volume  budget  set  includes  a  book  of  precise  details  in  microscopic 
type,  a  book  of  tables  showing  how  much  was  spent  on  the  various  pro- 
grams over  the  years,  a  book  of  hints  for  unlucky  staffers  who  have  been  as- 
signed to  think  about  matters  budgetary,  and  a  main  volume — a  reader- 
friendly  book  featuring  a  continuous  prose  narrative,  full-color  pictures  of  your 
government  in  action,  items  of  interest  set  off  in  attractively  typeset  boxes, 
and  a  reassuring  abundance  of  the  familiar  phrases  of  bureaucracy:  "home- 
land," "stewardship,"  "caregiver."  "Transition"  gets  used  a  lot  as  a  verb. 

I  don't  have  too  much  of  a  problem  with  the  budget's  desk-crushing  back- 
up volumes.  I  find  it  kind  of  interesting  to  read  seven  pages  of  tables  detail- 
ing highway  expenditures  from  1940  to  the  present.  It's  the  part  of  the  bud- 
get I'm  supposed  to  like  that  I  really  can't  stand. 

Let  me  upgrade  that  remark:  The  2004  budget  is  toxic.  It  is  an  epic  of  dis- 
tortion and  evasion  and  contradiction  and  misleading  rhetorical  ploys.  The 
object  of  this  malodorous  epic  is  to  outline  the  Bush  Administration's  plan 
for  plunging  the  nation  from  surplus  into  deficit  and  to  cast  the  blame  for 
the  ensuing  disaster  on  the  very  people — the  retired,  the  sick,  the  poor — who 
will  feel  the  brunt  of  its  effects.  Whether  Congress  alters  this  budget,  reduces 
its  tax  cuts,  or  rejects  it  altogether  is  beside  the  point.  This  document  we  will 


Thomas  Frank  is  the  editor  of  The  Rattler  and  the  author,  most  recently,  of  One  Mar- 
ket Under  God.  His  last  essay  for  Harper's  Magazine,  "The  TriUon-Douar  Hustle," 
appeared  in  the  January  2002  issue. 


This  is  not  cyclical 
keynesianism.  this  is  not  a 
helpful  or  even  a  benign 
program  of  deficit  spending, 
it  is  a  blueprint  for  sabotage 


have  always  with  us,  an  indelible  reminder  of  what  the  Bush  team  would  i 
it  they  possibly  could. 

There  is  nothing  inherently  wrong  with  deficits,  even  massive  ones,  a  : 
tool  of  state  policy.  In  wars  and  recessions  it  is  right  and  even  proper  it 
the  federal  government  to  spend  more  than  it  takes  in,  so  as  to  ensure  tl  s- 
resources  continue  to  flow  to  consumers  and  to  those  hardest  hit,  and  tl  * 
stimulate  the  economy.  The  2004  budget  is  not  concerned  with  any  31: 
that.  Here  war  and  recession  are  merely  pretexts  tor  getting  the  crudest !  i& 
cial  trends  of  the  last  twenty  years  min  ing  again.  This  deficit  is  designed  it 
enrich  those  at  the  very  top  of  the  social  pyramid  while  cutting  services  I 
those  lower  down.  This  is  not  cyclical  Keynesianism.  This  is  not  a  help] 
or  even  a  merely  benign  program  of  deficit  spending.  It  is  a  blueprint 
sabotage.  It  is  an  instruction  manual  for  how  to  power  up  a  complied 
ed  machine  and  dash  it  headlong  into  a  stone  wall. 
Y          After  which  the  president  will  turn  to  us  and  s;| 
/        ""sec'  I  told  you  big  government  doesn't  work." 

T  Te  km  iw  he  will  say  this,  because  his  budget  pretty  much  says  it  nc 
In  the  early  days  of  his  administration,  George  Bush  was  hailed  as  the  "CI 
president,"  an  M.B. A. -bearing  true  believer  who  would  put  management  tl 
ory  into  practice.  This  was  thought  to  mean  that  he  was  a  practical  man  w  k 
would  make  things  work  smoothly,  just  like  they  supposedly  do  in  a  corf 
ration.  What  such  interpretations  overlooked  was  that  management  the 
ry  holds  government  to  be  a  uniquely  depraved  social  actor. 

M.B. A. -speak  is  intertwined  with  contempt  for  government  thtoughc 
the  2004  budget.  A  preliminary  chapter  called  "Governing  with  Accout  gt 
ability,"  for  example,  simply  heaps  blame  on  federal  shoulders.  When  a 
porate  scoundrels  are  accused  of  wrongdoing,  of  course,  they  try  to  defe: 
themselves,  or  at  least  take  the  Fifth;  hete  the  White  House  can  be  se 
confessing,  on  behall  of  previous  administrations  and,  indeed,  the  cm 
federal  workforce,  to  just  about  anything  you  care  to  think  of.  "Fedei 
agencies,"  for  example,  are  said  to  be  so  out  of  touch  that  they  have 
managed  themselves  well  enough  to  know  whether  they  had  the  rig 
people  with  the  right  skills  to  do  their  work."  Among  federal  workers  "p 
and  performance  are  generally  unrelated,"  which  is  apparently  not  a  pre 
lem  in  the  private  sector.  Another  chapter  spreads  the  blame  to  federal  ( 
torts  generally,  lamenting  that  "in  most  cases,  we  do  not  know  what  \  | 
are  getting  for  our  money."  This  in  turn  is  said  to  be  a  failing  of  "tl  ti 
Washington  mentality,"  which  "has  wasted  untold  billions  of  dollats 
The  books  tell  of  gaping  loopholes  in  the  Social  Security  system,  cred 
card  abuse  by  federal  employees,  and  preposterous  agricultural  price  su 
ports,  all  of  these  problems  flow  ing  together  to  give  the  overall  impressk 
that  government  is  simply  a  gigantic  boondoggle. 

When  government  is  relieved  of  its  duties  by  the  private  sectc 
though,  the  narrative  turns  chirpy  and  upbeat.  Indeed,  the  highlight 
the  budget  is  meant  to  be  the  administration's  proposal  that  every  sin£ 
federal  operation  embrace  a  little  M.B. A.  magic:  outsourcing,  merit  p£ 
the  setting  up  of  websites.  Congratulation  is  due  whenever  a  departme 
manages  to  toss  a  bone  to  the  private  sector,  such  as  the  constmction 
housing  on  Army  bases  or  even  the  taking  of  bids  on  the  printing  of  tl 
budget  itself,  which  is  such  a  big  deal  that  it  receives  its  own  brag  box  1 
page  39.  It  is  surely  not  a  coincidence  that  the  Department  of  Defen> 
one  of  the  only  departments  Dubya  likes  enough  to  increase  its  funding, 
flattered  on  the  very  first  page  of  its  chapter  by  being  compared  to  a  "lar 
corporation."  Gall  it  Regime  Change,  Inc. 

That  there  might  also  be  waste  and  inefficiency  and  even  fraud  in  tl 
private  sector  is  a  topic  the  budget  chooses  to  ignore,  just  as  the  Nation 
Energy  Policy,  developed  by  Vice  President  Dick  Cheney  in  consultatic 
with  a  cabal  of  energy  executives,  refused  to  acknowledge  that  electric 
problems  in  California  were  caused  by  corporations  gaming  the  system. 
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U  case  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  that  organization  so  like  a  "large 
■>oration,"  the  problem  of  private  pork  is  known  to  be  particularly  se- 
;.  But  although  the  budget  tells  proudly  of  a  Navy  base  that  has  found 
ay  to  save  on  heating  bills,  the  epidemic  of  mismanagement  at  defense 
tractors  and  the  enormous  divide  between  pay  and  performance  all 
)ss  the  private  sector  are  neither  described  nor  criticized.  Nor  is  market 
lipulation  by  electricity  traders,  though  it  cost  the  government  im- 
ise  sums.  Nor  is  cherry-picking  by  the  HMOs,  into  which  this  budget 
its  to  push  even  more  Medicare  recipients.  Nor  are  the  disastrous  con- 
:s  of  interest  on  Wall  Street,  even  though  one  of  the  supplementary 
{get  volumes  suggests  that  Wall  Street  is  a  good  place  for  our  Social  Se- 
ity  savings.  Nor  are  the  practices  of  the  oil  companies  that  the  budget 
proposes  to  turn  loose  on  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 

M Refuge  and,  soon  enough,  on  Iraq.  That  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency is  just  not  up  for  debate, 
uch  of  the  press  commentary  on  this  budget  has  focused  on 
deficits  into  which  it  proposes  to  plunge  us.  The  budget's  authors  have, 
zourse,  anticipated  this  reaction.  That  surplus  for  which  everyone  pines 
i,  we  are  helpfully  informed,  nothing  more  than  a  "revenue  bubble"  pro- 
led  by  a  bull  market  that  was  "already  in  the  process  of  popping"  when 
businessman  president  took  office.  Although  it  is  obviously  true  that 
booming  stock  market  pumped  up  tax  receipts,  and  although  it  was 
lish  for  anyone  to  count  on  those  inflated  tax  receipts  continuing  into 
future,  to  call  the  surplus  a  "bubble"  is  to  confuse  the  issue.  In  ordinary 
ge,  a  "bubble"  is  a  pitfall  of  the  private  sector,  a  situation  in  which 
ces  are  driven  to  unsustainable  heights  by  collective  fantasies  of  stupen- 
us  future  profits.  A  bubble  is  a  swindle — you  know,  like  the  NASDAQ, 
re  the  term  is  simply  used  to  imply  that  the  surplus  was  doomed  all 
mg  and  that  the  current  administration,  unlike  its  predecessor,  is  in  no 
y  to  blame  for  its  disappearance.  Those  tax  cuts  enacted  two  years  ago? 
ley  did  not  cause  the  deficit.  The  budget  would  have  been  in  deficit  any- 
because  of  falling  revenues  after  the  stock-market  crash.  Tax  cuts, 
refore,  aren't  important.  Slam  door,  walk  away. 

What  this  fails  to  consider  is  that  the  deficit  is  worse,  is  more  bad,  than  it 
fierwise  would  have  been  had  those  tax  cuts  not  been  enacted.*  What  this 
ther  fails  to  consider  are  the  deficits  going  forward,  which  the  budget  ex- 
cts  to  get  bigger  as  we  begin  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  mammoth  new  tax 
ts  that  are  proposed  only  four  pages  earlier  in  this  selfsame  document. 
But  no.  "The  Real  Fiscal  Danger,"  the  budget  tells  us  in  a  chapter  of  that 
:le,  is  Social  Security  and  Medicare.  When  you  cut  rich  people's  taxes, 
j  harm  can  possibly  come.  When  you  offer  insurance  for  the  average  per- 
n's health  care  and  retirement,  however,  you're  playing  with  fire.  The 
ash  Administration  has  already  distinguished  itself  by  the  lengths  to 
hich  it  will  go  to  libel  Social  Security — its  handpicked  commission 
i  privatizing  the  program  actually  implied  that  it  was  somehow 
cist — but  here  the  administration  outdoes  itself  in  cynical  innu- 
ido.  The  budget  implies  that  these  programs  are  in  such  staggering 
1  repair  that  they  may  in  fact  be  responsible  for  the  overall 
;ficit.  Here  is  a  sentence  that  actually  occurs  on  page  3 1  of  the 
iain  volume  of  the  2004  federal  budget: 

But  in  2002  the  combined  shortfall  in  Social  Security  and  Medicare 
of  nearly  $18  trillion  was  about  five  times  as  large  as  today's  publicly 
held  national  debt. 

An  eighteen  trillion  dollar  shortfall!  Frightening,  is  it  not?  Until 

A  study  by  the  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities  shows  that  the  2001 
id  2002  tax  cuts  caused  roughly  30  percent  of  the  decline  into  deficit  and 
uit  if  they  had  not  been  enacted  the  budget  would  soon  be  back  in  surplus. 


"The  real  fiscal  danger," 
the  budget  tells  us,  is  social 
security  and  medicare.  when 
you  cut  rich  people's  taxes, 
no  harm  can  possibly  come 
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Wl  IEN  Tl  IE  OBJECT  IS  TO  IMPUGN 
S(X  :1AL  SECURITY  INSURANCE,  IT 
SEEMS,  NO  TECHNIQUE,  HOWEVER 
INC  INSISTENT  OR  FANCIFUL  OR 
WRONC,  IS  OUT  OF  BOUNDS 


1 ' 


voi i  read  further  and  realize  that,  in  tact,  both  programs  are  today  in  si 
plus,  that  Social  Security  will  remain  in  surplus  for  fourteen  years  to  coi 
(it  will  be  able  to  function  on  the  money  in  its  Trust  Fund  until  2042  ' 
and  that  the  $18  trillion  figure  is  a  cumulative  seventy-five-year  estim  ^ 
based  on  extreme  long-term  projections  that  will  prohahly  turn  out 
hear  as  much  resemblance  to  reality  then  as  the  Futurama  exhibit  at  t 
1939  World's  Fair  does  to  our  reality  today.  None  of  this  is  admitti 
however,  until  the  chapter  is  nearly  over,  even  though  the  mind-bendi 
$18  trillion  number  has  already  been  unleashed  to  do  its  terrifying  wc 
on  the  very  first  page.  The  chapter  also  includes  a  boxed  heart  atta 
headed  "What  Does  $18  Trillion  Mean  To  You?"  which  invites  the  rea< 
to  believe  that  in  order  to  pay  tor  Social  Security  and  Medicare  "the  f< 
eral  government  would  have  to  confiscate  almost  half  of  all  househc 
wealth  .  .  ." 

This  is  irresponsible  even  on  the  budget's  own  terms.  In  the  precedi 
chapter,  the  one  about  deficits,  the  authors  had  insisted  that  federal  b 
gets  need  only  look  ahead  five  years  (rather  than  ten,  which  had  been  t 
previous  standard),  on  the  grounds  that  longer-term  forecasts  vary  so  mu 
they  are  largely  worthless.  But  not  if  those  forecasts  might  help  to  impugn  5 
cial  Security  and  Medicare'.  When  that  is  the  object,  it  seems,  no  tec 
nique,  however  inconsistent  or  speculative  or  fanciful  or  simply  wrong 
out  of  bounds. 

By  the  terms  of  normal  human  interaction,  this  stuff  is  so  dishonest  it's  we) 
nigh  Enronian.  According  to  one  economist  I  talked  to,  the  $18  trillion  nui 
her  is  so  groundless  that  it  can  have  been  introduced  here  only  in  order 
panic  and  deceive.  It  is  a  transparent  effort  to  redirect  the  blame  for  the  ma 
sive  cuts  in  government  spending  that  Bush's  rax  cut  will  necessitate.  An] 
one  might  add,  to  come  up  with  some  figure  that  might  rival  the  actul 
present-day,  real-world  destruction  of  more  than  $7  trillion  of  househc 
wealth  by  the  collapse  of  the  stock  market — the  very  place,  as  it  happei  - 
that  this  administration  would  rather  we  put  our  Social  Security  money. 

Medicare's  share  ol  the  imaginary  $18  trillion  is  $13  trillion.  No  oi 
denies  that  (he  ~\ in  i-  in  trouble;  health-care  costs  in  America  h; 
been  out  of  control  tor  years,  soaring  above  what  they  are  in  every  oth  | 
industrialized  country,  even  those  that  are  healthier  than  we  are,  ev< 
those  with  socialized  medicine.  To  arrive  at  its  frightening  nur 
ber,  the  administration  projects  that  this  situation  will  contin 
and  even  worsen,  with  health-care  costs  ascending  at  such  a  ra 
that  they  will  eventually  wreck  the  entire  economy,  private  se 
tor  and  all.  For  normal  readers,  this  prediction  is  as  shattering  ; 
indictment  of  the  free-market  way  as  anything  ever  dreamed  i 
by  Eugene  Debs.  But  in  keeping  with  their  general  belief  in  tl 
infallibility  of  markets,  the  authors  of  the  budget  offer  no  plan  f 
restraining  health-care  costs,  as  is  done  in  so  many  other  cou| 
tries.  They  take  it  for  granted  that  all  we  will  care  about  as  tl 
world  goes  to  managed-care  hell  is  this  one  shocking  numbc 
the  tab  the  taxpayer  might  have  to  pay,  fished  up  from  wl 
knows  where  and  manipulated  to  imply  that  the  basic  idea  of  si 
cial  insurance  is  somehow  to  blame. 


'  The  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  is  not  mentioned  in  the  main  budget  doe; 
merit.  This  date  is  given  in  the  2003  report  of  the  Social  Security  trustees 
i  s  ti  revealing  number  in  and  of  itself.  We  have  been  hearing  catastrophic  pr 
dictions  about  Social  Security  for  almost  ten  years  now,  and  yet  during  this  tin 
the  date  when  economists  expect  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  to  run  dry  kee 
getting  pushed  further  and  further  into  the  future.  The  Social  Security  Trustee 
report  for  2000  gave  the  expiration  date  for  the  Trust  Fund  as  2037;  th 
year's  report  gives  it  as  2042 ,  yielding  a  gain  of  five  future  years  per  every  thr 
actual  years.  If  thai  rate  holds,  by  2017,  the  year  the  budget  names  as  the  b 
ginning  of  the  end,  economists  will  be  gravely  warning  us  that  the  Trust  Fur 
will  expire  in  2064 
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or  Social  Security  that  one  shocking  number  is  given  as  $4.6  trillion. 
■  budget  asks  the  reader  to  imagine  this  A-bomb  of  a  number,  piled  up 
r  the  next  seventy-five  years,  as  though  some  cosmic  collection 
ncy  were  phoning  us  night  and  day  demanding  we  cough  it  up  right 
>..  This  is  like  those  pro-abstinence  posters  that  tried  to  convince  us 
c  since  the  total  amount  a  parent  spends  on  a  child  over  the  course  of 
child's  life  is  something  like  $100,000,  we  shouldn't  even  contem- 
;e  having  a  kid  until  we'd  saved  the  hundred  grand.  Consider  also  that 
enty-five  years  from  now  the  United  States  will  be  a  much  richer 
ntry  than  it  currently  is;  asking  us  to  pay  off  a  debt  today  from  that 
ger,  wealthier  nation  of  2078  is  sort  of  like  asking  Haiti  to  pay  off 
nce's  debt. 

n  truth  the  only  way  to  understand  projected  future  public  debt  is  as  a 
centage  of  projected  future  economic  output.  Economist  Dean  Baker  of 

Center  for  Economic  Policy  Research  points  out  that  over  the  same 
enty-five-year  horizon  gross  domestic  product  is  also  expected  to  grow, 
;ping  the  Social  Security  shortfall  at  less  than  one  percent  of  future 
)P.  Measured  this  way,  Baker  continues,  the  $75  billion  that  President 
sh  requested  from  Congress  in  April  to  pay  for  the  war  in  Iraq  is  "big- 
,  relative  to  GDP,  than  the  amount  of  money  needed  to  make  Social 
:urity  fully  solvent  for  the  next  seventy-five  years." 
Even  if  you  accept  the  administration's  wildly  pessimistic  view  of  Social 
curity's  future,  the  problem  is  dwarfed  by  the  size  of  the  administration's 

cuts.  The  Center  for  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities  estimates  that  this 
dget's  proposed  tax  cuts,  added  to  those  of  2001,  will,  over  the  course  of 
^enty-five  years,  outweigh  Social  Security's  estimated  long-term  short- 
1  by  a  factor  of  three.  Take  into  consideration  who  will  benefit  from 
ch  policy  choice — fund  Social  Security,  help  out  the  average  American; 
ahead  with  the  tax  cuts,  help  out  the  very  wealthiest  stratum  of  soci- 
/ — and  it  is  clear  that  what  is  being  proposed  here  is  an  historic  recon- 
uration  of  the  machinery  of  government  to  serve  the  rich  rather  than 
e  poor  or  even  the  middle  class. 

The  real  problem  with  Social  Security,  of  course,  is  that  it  is  a  popular 
id  successful  program.  Its  existence  confirms  that  there  are  economic 
nctions  better  served  by  government  than  by  business,  and  as  such  it 
provides  a  foundation  for  the  activist  government  that 
pro-business  conservatives  like  the  current  president  have 
dedicated  their  lives  to  destroying. 

he  title  that  the  budget's  authors  chose  to  put  on  the  chapter  in- 
oducing  the  administration's  proposed  tax  cuts  is  "For  Everyone  Willing 
l>  Work,  a  Job."  Willingness  to  work  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  though, 
o  receive  the  stock  dividends  that  the  chapter  proposes  to  make  tax-free 
xi  don't  even  have  to  get  out  of  bed  in  the  morning.  Dividends  merely 
:quire  that  you  have  excess  money  lying  around.  This  budget  is  the  ad- 
dnistration's  way  of  showing  its  support  for  a  population  of  unproductive 
eeloaders,  as  long  as  they're  rich  freeloaders. 

The  rest  of  us  have  to  work,  of  course.  And  as  recent  headlines  confirm, 
'ork  is  becoming  scarcer  by  the  day.  Hence,  I  suppose,  the  chapter's  odd- 
/  socialist-sounding  title.  But  there  is,  of  course,  no  full-employment  pro- 
ram  offered  here.  In  fact,  jobs  also  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  the 
hapter  proposes,  except  as  a  hoped-for  by-product  of  the  torrential  eco- 
iomic  activity  meant  to  flow  from  the  dividend  windfall  for  the  idle  rich. 
\.  more  accurate  title  would  have  been  "For  Everyone  Who  Has  a  Million 
)ollars,  Some  More." 

For  all  the  media  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  the  administration's 
ax  package,  the  budget  itself  gives  the  subject  surprisingly  short  shrift. 
;he  tax-cut  chapter  is  only  four  pages  long,  the  figures  that  it  presents 
ire  apparently  unrelated  to  those  being  used  by  the  media,  and  the 
breakdown  of  who  will  benefit  from  the  tax  cuts  is  as  predictably 


What  is  being  proposed  here 
IS  A  reconfiguration  of  the 

MACHINERY  OF  GOVERNMENT  TO 
SERVE  THE  RICH  RATHER  THAN 
THE  POOR  OR  THE  MIDDLE  CLASS 


On  whom  will  heath  set  i  iis 
fateful  hand?  who  will  be 
defunded?  will  it  be 
head  start.'  or  medicaid? 
or  food  stamps? 


misleading  ;^  everything  else  in  this  feculent  document,  proceeding 
age  group  and  marital  status  rather  than  hy  the  more  obvious  and  us«| 
category  of  income. 

This  is  unfortunate,  at  least  from  a  literary  standpoint.  The  tax  cut  is] 
tar  the  most  daring  and  controversial  and  hence  interesting  aspect  of  the  2(1 
budget;  it  passed  by  Congress,  it  would  surely  be  the  golden  cross  on  whl 
federal  budgets  tor  years  to  come  were  crucified.  And  yet  these  five  volurl 
and  countless  words  ot  text  give  us  almost  no  idea  of  what  the  tax  cut  ac| 
ally  looks  like. 

So  let's  put  a  face  on  it.  The  genius  of  the  administration's  new  tax-l 
plan  is  that  it  balloons  over  time  as  different  tax  cuts  kick  in.  Passing  it  nl 
would  take  only  $40  billion  or  so  out  of  the  federal  revenues,  but  by  the  yl 
20 1  3  it  will  have  rolled  up  a  total  cost,  according  to  the  Citizens  for  Tax  jl 
tice,  of  nearly  $2  trillion,  including  interest.  Add  to  that  the  $1.6  trillion! 
lost  revenue  that  will  eventually  result  from  the  2001  tax  cut,  and  you  J 
see  the  vague  outlines  ot  the  vise  in  which  legislati  >i  -  ten  years  fn  >m  n.  >\\  v| 
find  themselves  squeezed. 

Who  will  benefit  from  this?  According  to  the  administration,  we  all  wl 
people  in  the  highest  income  brackets  are  only  the  immediate  beneticiaril 
In  fact,  77  percent  of  this  year's  tax  cuts  will  go  to  society's  richest  20  pi 
cent .  Fully  32  percent  of  the  total  tax  cuts  this  year  will  go  to  society's  ricj 
est  1  percent.  While  the  average  person  will  get  a  tax  cut  of  $289  in  20(1 
people  who  take  in  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year  will  get  tax  cuts  of  mci 
than  $30,000  each.  Ironically,  these  are  the  same  people  who  benefit! 
from  the  great  bull  market  of  the  1990s,  as  well  as  from  the  great  bull  m;l 
ket  of  the  1980s.  The  bull  may  have  exhausted  himself  now,  but  with  Geor 
W.  Bush  taking  up  the  slack  these  same  folks  are  going  to  get  their  third  u| 
decade  in  a  row. 

Just  imagine  how  the  president's  writers  might  have  illustrated  this 
peer  of  the  budget.  Rather  than  photos  of  impoverished  children  gettui 
school  lunches  and  handicapped  people  working  in  a  garden,  the  docl 
ments  might  have  included  pictures  of  high-income  Americans  posii 
proudly  on  their  new  sailboat,  or  pointing  to  the  gleaming  copper  gutte 
they've  had  installed  on  their  suburban  manse,  or  sharing  a  laugh  with  til 
eager  young  staff  of  the  rule-breaking  libertarian  magazine  they've  e^ 
dowed.  We  could  gawk  at  their  titanium  tree  house  designed  by  Frar 
Gehry,  their  Turnbull  ck  Asser  ties,  their  friend  the  congressman,  their  tr| 
through  Indochina  on  a  sedan  chair. 

Think  also  of  the  drama  lurking  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger.  One 
the  reasons  the  Bush  people  love  tax  cuts  is  that  tax  cuts  defund  govemment- 
hut  gradually  and  indirectly,  allowing  plenty  of  time  for  blame  evasion  lal 
er.  Although  it  may  not  look  like  much  now,  this  tax  cut  is  a  time  bomb  plan| 
ed  in  the  heart  of  activist  government:  as  it  grows,  the  whopping  giveaw? 
to  the  rich  will  compel  massive  cuts  in  government  spending  somewhere  dov 
the  r<  >ad.  Imagine  as  all  the  deficit-reduction  battles  of  the  early  nineties  ail 
fought  all  over  again, » >nly  with  much  greater  stakes.  Imagine  the  look  of  dav 
ing  desperation  on  those  politicians'  faces  as  they  begin  to  understand  Bush  | 
masterful  fait  accompli.  Like  the  U.N.  delegates  Bush  has  similarly  outms" 
neuvered,  they  will  vote  and  speechify  in  vain.  The  public  will  laugh  t| 
their  impotence.  And  then  will  come  the  moment  of  hard  truth.  On  whor 
will  death  set  his  fateful  hand?  Who  will  be  defunded?  Maybe  it  will  b 
Head  Start.  Or  Medicaid.  Or  Food  Stamps.  Or  perhaps  the  windbags  ii 
D.C.  will  accede  at  long  last  to  the  administration's  desire! 

Gand  do  the  only  thing  that  will  rescue  them  from  this  eleganl 
trap — gut  Social  Security, 
utting  the  taxes  of  the  wealthy  while  heaping  calumny  on  So] 
cial  Security  and  Medicare  for  not  having  enough  money  in  the  banl 
might  seem  to  many  readers  like  a  perverse  way  of  doing  things,  bu 
through  the  prism  of  management  thought  it  makes  perfect  sense.  Afte 
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the  Bush  plan  certainly  does  "build  shareholder  value,"  doesn't  it.' 


d  it  rewards  top  management  in  the  manner  to  which  they  are  most 
idedly  accustomed.  Everyone  knows  that  to  attract  and  retain  top  tal- 
:  you  have  to  offer  top  compensation  packages. 

Consider  also  how  the  2004  budget  deals  with  labor,  the  chronic  buzz- 
of  the  M.B.A.  world.  In  the  spirit  of  such  classic  market-model  solu- 
lut  |ns  as  medical  savings  accounts  and  school  vouchers,  it  unveils  what  it 
Is  "Personal  Re-employment  Accounts"  (PRAs),  a  hold  new  program 
it  may  someday  supplant  traditional  unemployment  insurance  altogeth- 
The  budget  describes  our  existing  unemployment  system  as  "an  un- 
ldy  relic,"  mainly  because  it  relies  on  taxes  levied  on  the  worker's  for- 
;r  employer,  and  because  "employers  complain  that  their  federal 
employment  taxes  are  too  high."  Awww.  PRAs,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
Dvide  the  unemployed  worker  with  a  fixed  sum  of  money  (up  to  $3,000, 
parently  regardless  of  the  worker's  expenses  or  previous  state  of  employ- 
imt),  doled  out  to  her  in  installments  while  she  remains  unemployed, 
e  balance  deliverable  as  soon  as  she  finds  work.  The  PRA  is  thus  sup- 
sed  to  give  the  worker — get  this — an  incentive  to  find  a  job.  Evidently 
at's  what's  lacking  in  these  recessionary  times:  the  will  of  workers  to  get 
f  their  ass  and  stop  being  poor. 

Imagine  how  an  observer  who  is  utterly  innocent  of  American  ways 
ight  respond  to  this.  "Won't  this  incentive  business  simply  be  negated 
the  above-described  dividend  business?"  they  might  ask.  "Won't  those 
lemployed  workers  simply  fall  back  on  their  newly  tax-free  dividends 
id  continue  their  lazy  ways?"  Imagine  how  the  room  would  fall  silent 
[[fid  everyone  would  blush  at  the  stranger's  naivete,  how  some  thoughtful 
u[  ushite  would  take  him  aside  and  explain  to  him  that  we  have,  in  Ameri- 
i,  something  called  social  class.  The  policies  aren't  contradictory,  since 
le  people  who  receive  unemployment  and  the  people  who  receive  divi- 
ends  come  from  very,  very  different  groups.  Handouts  are  okay  for  the 
ch,  who  own  most  of  the  stock,  but  workers — well,  workers  need  to 
arn  discipline . 

The  groups  that  claim  to  represent  workers  need  to  be  taught  a  lesson,  too. 
ist  as  Secretary  of  Labor  Elaine  Chao  recently  took  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
ressing  the  AFL-CIO's  annual  meeting  to  read  aloud  from  a  list  of  union- 
elated  crimes,  the  budget  for  the  Department  of  Labor  proposes,  under 
ne  heading  "Standing  Up  for  the  Rights  of  Union  Members,"  to  in- 
rease  the  budget  for  investigating  and  prosecuting  unions.  "Crack- 
o  ng  Down  on  Labor  Racketeering,"  as  the  budget  puts  it,  might  he 
if  some  benefit,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  burning  requirement  of  the 
tioment.  (Did  unions  destroy  the  NASDAQ?)  The  notion's  promi- 
lent  place  in  the  budget  is  yet  another  blame-dispersal  device,  this 
>ne  lifted  from  the  playbook  of  the  auto  industry:  whatever  goes 
[Vrong,  blame  the  unions.  In  the  meantime,  the  initiative  will  im- 
)ose  costs  on  innocent  unions  as  well  as  villainous  ones,  and  is  thus 
clear  signal  of  where  the  administration's  sympathies  lie.  The  La- 
3or  Department  budget  is  getting  smaller,  remember,  not  bigger, 
and  while  the  dollars  flow  for  down-cracking,  other 
programs  from  the  days  when  unions  had  a  say  in 
how  the  country  was  run  are  simply  being  defunded. 


E 


very  kid  growing  up  in  Kansas  in  the  seventies  knew,  as 
I  did,  that  the  Republicans  were  the  party  of  sound  government. 
Whereas  Democrats  practiced  a  degraded  politics  of  tax  and  tax, 
spend  and  spend,  elect  and  elect,  Republicans  were  upright  men 
who  stood  for  balanced  budgets  and  deplored  the  dalliance  with 
deficits  in  which  the  country  had  engaged  since  the  1930s.  Re- 
publicans were  insiders,  responsible  businessmen,  people  with  a 
personal  stake  in  the  fiscal  probity  of  our  public  institutions. 
Now  all  that  stuff  sounds  like  the  quaint  idealism  of  youth, 


Handouts  are  okay  for  the 
rich,  who  own  most  of  the 
stock,  but  workers— well, 
workers  need  to  learn 
discipline 


ESSAY  39 


Tl  IE  BELIEF  THAT  GOVERNMENT  IS 
MISGUIDED  HAS  GIVEN  WAY  TO 
THE  BELIEF  THAT  GOVERNMENT  IS 
UNREDEEMABLE  AND  THE  LIBERALS 
WHO  STAFF  IT,  TREASONABLE 


something  akin  to  my  Boy  Scout  faith  that  the  United  States  would  nev 
strike  first  in  a  war.  To  believe  either  today  you'd  have  to  have  spent 
long  time  on  another  planet. 

There  still  are  honorable,  balanced-budget  Republicans,  of  course.  Bi 
the  dominant,  conservative  strain  of  the  party's  thought  and  rhetoric  h. 
gone  way  beyond  probity.  Today  the  OOP  is  not  the  responsible  gove 
ment  party;  it  is  the  antigovernment  party. 

"Government  is  not  the  solution  to  our  problem,"  Ronald  Reagan  f; 
mously  said  in  his  first  inaugural  address.  "Government  is  the  problem 
Today  the  phrase  reverberates  across  the  years,  echoed  by  a  mighty  chd 
rus:  Limbaugh,  Coulter,  Liddy,  North,  O'Reilly,  Hannity;  Fox  Ne 
Conrad  Black,  FreeRepubhc.com;  Gingrich,  Barr,  DeLay;  Haywort 
Gramm,  Santorum.  Yesterday's  tar  right  is  today's  mainstream,  and  tl 
belief  that  government  is  merely  misguided  has  given  way  to  the  beli 
that  government  is  unredeemable;  that  the  liberals  who  staff  it  are  eli 
ist,  un-American,  treasonable.  Talk  to  the  average  Kansan  about  pol 
tics  today  and  you  will  find  that  he  despises  the  federal  government  tr 
way  one  would  despise  a  colonial  tyrant.  He  believes  it  has  nothing  i 
otter  him,  despite  the  fact  that  it  paid  for  his  college  education  and  h 
subsidized  his  way  of  life  with  agricultural  price  supports.  He  imaging 
that  by  writing  government-hating  emails  on  some  listserv,  he  is  parts 
pating  in  a  noble  brotherhood  of  revolutionary  patriots  not  unlike  trj 
Founding  Fathers. 

Much  of  the  GOP's  most  spectacular  initiatives  over  the  last  ten  yea 
seem  to  have  been  designed  less  to  accomplish  some  overt  object  than  t 
throw  a  wrench  into  the  works  of  this  despised  institution.  Conservative 
turn  a  budget  debate  into  a  crusade  to  shut  the  government  down.  Tht 
paralyze  the  executive  branch  with  harassing  investigations  and  impeacl 
ment  proceedings.  They  joke  about  assassinating  a  Democratic  presiden. 
They  fantasize  about  abolishing  entire  departments.  They  cut  the  wages 
federal  workers.  They  dream  up  ways  to  make  the  tax  code  bear  mo 
heavily  on  the  poor,  in  order  to  turn  the  poor  against  government  an 
"gel  (their]  blood  boiling  with  tax  rage,"  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  recent 
put  it.*  They  suggest  that  they  might  default  on  government  bonds.  The 
"strengthen"  Social  Security  by  making  it  appear  weaker.  Even  Republ 
can  blunders  such  as  Watergate  wind  up  reinforcing  their  message:  Yc 
just  cant  trust  government! 

Reckless,  massive  deficits  have  become,  since  Reagan,  the  signatur 
gesture  of  Republican  administrations.  The  goal  is  not  so  much  to  prim 
the  economic  pump,  as  in  the  liberals'  beloved  Keynesian  theory,  but  t 
break  it.  And  along  the  way,  to  do  unto  the  despised  liberals  as  the  cor 
servatives  believe  the  liberals  have  done  unto  them  for  decades.  Trad 
tional  deficit  spending,  according  to  conservative  dogma,  redistribute 
the  hard-earned  wealth  of  real  Americans  down  into  the  pockets  c 
iberalism's  contemptible  constituents.  Republican  deficit  spending 
3y  contrast,  reverses  this  flow  and  redistributes  wealth  upward,  int 
the  bank  accounts  of  their  people. 

That's  the  goal  if  you  believe  this  has  all  been  thougl 
through.  It  seems  equally  likely  that  this  budget  document,  i 
both  its  juvenile  rhetorical  tricks  and  its  idiotic  plans  for  th 
\        nation,  is  merely  supposed  to  teach  us  a  lesson  in  how  hadl 


In  my  home  state  oj  Kansas,  which  is  currently  caught  in  a  budget  cr, 
sis  of  its  men  thanks  to  rabid  tax  cutting  in  the  1990s,  the  Republicar 
dominated  state  legislature  jmijiosed  to  deal  with  the  problem  by  delayin 
state  tax  refunds.  This  will,  of  course,  infuriate  I'oters,  but,  as  Mik 
Hendricks  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  recently  pointed  out,  their  fury  will  Mkt 
ly  fall  not  on  the  stridently  anti-tax  Republicans  who  did  this  to  them  but  o 
the  usual  targets — the  state  revenue  department  and  the  machinery  oj  stat 
government,  which  happens  to  have  a  Democratic  governor  at  its  head. 
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a  /ernment  can  misbehave.  Conservatives  know  that  what  will  he  dis- 
c  dited  as  we  slide  toward  the  inevitable  reckoning  is  not  the  Republi- 
1 1  Party  but  deficit  spending,  the  whole  hated  concept  of  an  interven- 
.1  mist  government. 

j  Historians  often  describe  the  New  Deal  of  the  1930s  as  an  effort  to  save  cap- 
I  iism  from  itself.  Maybe  that's  what  the  policies  of  the  Bush  Administration 
1  ,  too,  coming  as  they  do  after  a  systemic  crisis  that  in  many  ways  resem- 
1  s  that  of  1929-33.  The  technique,  however,  is  different.  The  Bush  team 
I  :ms  bent  on  so  battering  and  stigmatizing  the  only  institution  capable  of 
Iliicing  capitalism  that  we  will  be  left  with  no  practical  alternative.  They  will 
fritter  away  the  surplus.  They  will  squander  the  goodwill  of  the 

[world.  They  will  jam  the  locomotive  into  reverse,  toss  some- 
thing heavy  on  the  throttle,  and  jump  for  it. 
n  1981  the  conservative  thinker  George  Gilder  published  Wealth 
id  Poverty,  a  fire-breathing  damnation  of  government's  interference  with 
1  pitalism  that  inspired  the  Reagan  Administration's  own  strategy  of 
jpficit-inducing  tax  cuts.  Twenty-two  years  later,  Gilder  is  still  hammer- 
jig  away  at  the  villainy  of  government,  though  the  particulars  of  the  in- 
l;tment  have  changed  a  little.  Today  it's  all  about  "trust,"  a  property  the 
livate  sector  is  said  to  possess  in  great  abundance  but  that  government 
I:ks.  In  a  free  market,  Gilder  asserts  in  the  December  issue  of  Forbes 
lagazine,  "the  truth  will  out  in  a  relatively  short  time,"  and  the  laws  of 
jiture  will  see  to  it  that  those  who  have  abused  our  trust  will  face  the 
msequences.  Weaselly,  unaccountable  government,  however,  screws  up 
-erything  that  it  touches — naturally,  Gilder  finds  malevolent  signifi- 
ince  in  the  term  "antitrust" — and  the  moral  gulf  between  government 
id  the  pursuit  of  private  profit  strikes  Gilder  as  so  vast  that  he  "trust[s] 
enneth  Lay  of  Enron  and  Bernard  Ebbers  of  WorldCom"  even  more 
1  tan  he  trusts  Justices  Rehnquist  and  Scalia. 

'  Gilder  apparently  has  much  to  teach  us  about  the  ways  in  which  trust 
1  id  accountability  work  in  America  circa  2003.  After  writing  speeches  for 
eagan,  he  became  a  freelance  prophet  of  Silicon  Valley,  discovering  that 
le  microchip  agreed  with  Reagan  in  many  important  respects.  He  was  a 
ae-man  Wired  magazine,  with  heavy  religious  overtones:  constructing  a 
1  irtual  theology  of  what  he  called  the  "telecosm,"  worshiping  at  the 
!  lrine  of  the  entrepreneur,  becoming  a  superstar  stock  picker.  And  he 
ore  as  much  responsibility  for  puffing  the  "New  Economy"  bubble  as  any- 
'  ne  in  America. 

Today  the  telecoms  have  imploded,  and  Gilder's  portfolio  of  tech-stock 
'  icks,  the  subject  of  journalistic  awe  three  years  ago,  has  lost  more  than 
0  percent  of  its  peak  value.  If  you  trusted  Gilder,  you  would  be  sorry 
ow.  Yet  here  he  is,  like  those  CEOs  who  walk  away  with  millions  while 
heir  companies  die,  still  at  it,  inveighing  against  government  in  the  pages 
f  Forbes,  proclaiming  that  the  only  way  to  react  to  the  economic  down- 
urn  he  insists  capitalism  didn't  cause  is  by  doing  absolutely  nothing,  by 
itting  the  market  enforce  its  trust  laws  in  its  own  mysterious  way.  Were 
me  not  struck  speechless  by  the  self-serving  audacity  of  Gilder's  argu- 
ments, one  might  respond  that  his  own  continuing  prominence  rather 
leatly  disproves  the  whole  accountability  myth. 

I  Gilder  is  able  to  soldier  on  because  the  fantasy  world  he  imagines  in 
uch  vivid  colors — that  perfect  libertarian  universe  in  which  markets 
vork  flawlessly  and  the  blame  for  anything  that  goes  wrong  can  be  neatly 
outsourced  to  government — is  one  in  which  the  very,  very  wealthy  dearly 
ike  to  believe.  In  March,  I  attended  one  of  Gilder's  high-tech  business 
inferences,  this  one  having  to  do  with  what  he  calls  "Storewidth."  The 
ligh  point  of  the  gathering  was  not  the  technical  presentations,  even 
.vith  their  projections  of  amazing  entrepreneurship  to  come;  it  was  a  polit- 
cal  stem-winder  delivered  by  Gilder's  friend  and  patron  Steve  Forbes,  the 
publisher  and  onetime  presidential  candidate. 


1 ODAY  IT'S  ALL  ABOUT  "TRUST," 
A  PROPERTY  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR 
IS  SAID  TO  POSSESS  IN  GREAT 
ABUNDANCE  BUT  THAT 
GOVERNMENT  LACKS 
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Now  COMES  GEORGE  W.  BUSH, 
S.\\  lOR  OF  HIS  CLASS,  TO  GET  THE 
GOOD  TIMES  ROLL1NO  AGAIN 
WITH  A  TAX  CUT  SO  LARGE  IT 
MAY  WELL  REPLACE  THE  NASDAQ 


Naturally  the  Bush  tax  plan  was  prominent  in  Forhes's  thoughts.  I 
fact,  he  was  ecstatic  about  the  prospects,  calling  the  elimination  of  th 
dividends  tax  a  "step  forward  to  the  flat  tax,"  his  own  pet  idea  for  enricl 
ing  the  rich.  With  those  who  complain  about  the  return  of  deficits  Forb< 
had  no  patience  at  all,  since  obviously  the  federal  shortfalls  would  quickl 
he  made  good  hy  the  economic  growth  that  the  tax  cuts  would  surely  ur 
leash.  The  doubters,  he  went  on,  were  motivated  hy  a  congenital  hatre 
of  the  very  idea  of  tax  cuts;  besides,  Washington  used  accounting  thi 
would  "make  Enron  look  honest."  And  this  was  an  odd  thing  to  sa' 
Wasn't  Forhes's  own  magazine  one  of  the  many  business  publicatioi 
that  literally  did  make  Enron  look  honest?  And  not  just  Enron,  but  ele( 
tticity  deregulation  itself,  the  billions  to  be  made  in  bandwidth,  thj 
whole  New  Economy  swindle.' 

Maybe  so,  but  Forbes  was  showing  no  contrition.  The  business  class  ha 
led  us  into  disaster,  hut  now  they  thought  they  deserved  some  help  from  Ui 
cle  Sam.  They  wanted  what  Forbes  called  "the  dead  weight  of  Washingtor 
oft  their  backs.  They  wanted  the  entire  world  to  embrace  their  deregulate 
ry  agenda.  They  wanted  a  tax  cut. 

Walking  around  the  luxurious  hotel  in  which  the  conference  was  heir1 
held,  it  wasn't  hard  to  see  why.  The  St.  Regis  Monarch  Beach  Resort  I 
Spa  was  built  two  years  ago,  at  the  tail  end  of  the  hull  market,  in  th 
southern  California  city  of  Dana  Point,  just  a  little  inland  from  the  eve 
posher  Ritz-Carlton.  It's  the  kind  of  place  that  sifts  people  like  me  01 
even  before  we  get  inside:  arriving  by  car,  you  either  pay  the  valet  ar 
come  sweeping  in  the  grand,  chandeliered  main  entrance  or  you  park 
yourself  and  enter  via  an  unmarked  door  tucked  away  behind  the  registr 
tion  counter.  The  hotel  has  its  own  high-end  antiques  store;  it  has  its  ow 
bakery/coffee  shop  with  old-style  wood  trimmings;  it  has  a  fine  restaurai 
with  the  requisite  jeroboams  of  champagne  posted  hy  the  door;  it  has 
Versailles-size  fountain  and  a  golf  course  overlooking  the  Pacific;  hangir 
over  the  bar  it  has  an  enormous  reproduction  of  Maxfield  Parrish's  Cmrdu 
of  Allah,  one  of  those  idyllic  dream-scenes  in  which  everything  shimme 
in  a  golden  haze.  And  aside  from  the  conference  attendees,  the  hotel  w 
almost  deserted. 

I  sat  by  myself  on  the  hotel's  vast,  sweeping  veranda  and  looked  out  pa 
the  empty  balconies  of  the  hotel  rooms,  the  empty  deck  chairs  by  the  em] 
ty  swimming  pool,  the  empty  terrace  with  the  oversize  planters,  out  to  tl 
brand  new  empty  subuth  erupting  from  a  nearby  hillside,  all  the  oche 
colored  homes  ready  to  be  occupied.  The  instant  civilization  of  upper-cla. 
America  was  all  here,  antiques  to  zabaglione,  but  no  one  had  come  to  coi 
sume  it. 

They  call  this  "excess  capacity."  Just  like  in  Gilder's  beloved  telecom  it 
clustry,  which  so  overbuilt  during  the  bubble  years  that  only  5  percent  of ; 
fiber-optic  lines  worldwide  are  currently  in  use,  someone  had  made  a  hu; 
miscalculation  here.  They  had  plunked  clown  an  enormous  bet  on  goc, 
times  for  the  rich  carrying  on  forever,  just  when  the  free  money  from  Si 
con  Valley  was  starting  to  dry  up. 

But  now  comes  George  W.  Bush,  savior  of  his  class,  to  get  the  goc; 
times  rolling  again,  to  give  us  a  tax  cut  of  such  magnitude  that  it  may  wc 
replace  the  NASDAQ  and  keep  the  people  of  southern  California  rela 
ing  in  style.  Social  Security  will  be  steered  deliberately  into  the  groun 
but  excess  capacity  in  the  luxury  industry  is  one  problem  that  the  fedet 
budget  for  2004  will  undoubtedly  solve.  Their  coffers  swelled  with  tax-fr 
dividends  and  inheritances,  the  Republicans  will  soon  be  back  i 
Monarch  Beach.  Tan  men  dressed  in  business  casual  will  pull  up  to  tl 
grand  entrance  in  Boxsters  and  Ferraris.  Cosmopolitans  will  clink  und 
the  Maxfield  Parrish.  Hungover  heiresses  will  chew  biscotti  in  tl 
European-style  coffee  shop.  And  the  venture  capitalists  will  return  at  la: 
toasting  their  clients  out  on  the  veranda,  opening  that  jeroboam,  eel 
brating  as  though  none  of  it  had  ever  happened. 
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THE  LAST 
AMERICANS 

Environmental  collapse  and  the  end  of  civilization 

By  Jared  Diamond 


I  met  a  traveler  from  an  antique  land 
Who  said:  Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert .  .  .  Near  them,  on  :he  sand, 
Half  sunk,  a  shattered  visage  lies,  whose  frown, 
And  wrinkled  lip,  and  sneer  of  cold  command, 
Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 
Which  yet  survive,  stamped  on  these  lifeless  things, 
The  hand  that  mocked  them,  and  the  heart  that  fed: 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear: 
"My  name  is  Ozymandias ,  king  of  kings: 
Look  on  my  works ,  ye  Mighty ,  and  despair! " 
Nothing  beside  remains.  Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck ,  boundless  and  bare 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away . 

— "Ozymandias,"  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 


o. 


ne  of  the  disturbing  facts 
of  history  is  that  so  many  civi- 
lizations collapse.  Few  people, 
however,  least  of  all  our  politi- 
cians, realize  that  a  primary 
cause  of  the  collapse  of  those  so- 
cieties has  been  the  destruction 
of  the  environmental  resources 
on  which  they  depended.  Fewer  still  appreciate 
that  many  of  those  civilizations  share  a  sharp 
curve  of  decline.  Indeed,  a  society's  demise  may 
begin  only  a  decade  or  two  after  it  reaches  its 
peak  population,  wealth,  and  power. 

Recent  archaeological  discoveries  have  revealed 
similar  courses  of  collapse  in  such  otherwise  dis- 
similar ancient  societies  as  the  Maya  in  the  Yu- 


catan, the  Anasazi  in  the  American  Southwest, 
the  Cahokia  mound  builders  outside  St.  Louis, 
the  Greenland  Norse,  the  statue  builders  of  East- 
er Island,  ancient  Mesopotamia  in  the  Fertile 
Crescent,  Great  Zimbabwe  in  Africa,  and  Angkor 
Wat  in  Cambodia.  These  civilizations,  and  many 
others,  succumbed  to  various  combinations  of  en- 
vironmental degradation  and  climate  change,  ag- 
gression from  enemies  taking  advantage  of  their 
resulting  weakness,  and  declining  trade  with  neigh- 
bors who  faced  their  own  environmental  problems. 
Because  peak  population,  wealth,  resource  con- 
sumption, and  waste  production  are  accompanied 
by  peak  environmental  impact — approaching  the 
limit  at  which  impact  outstrips  resources — we 
can  now  understand  why  de- 
clines of  societies  tend  to  follow 
swiftly  on  their  peaks. 

These  combinations  of  un- 
dermining factors  were  com- 
pounded by  cultural  attitudes 
preventing  those  in  power  from 
perceiving  or  resolving  the  crisis. 
That's  a  familiar  problem  today. 
Some  of  us  are  inclined  to  dis- 
miss the  importance  of  a  healthy  environment,  or 
at  least  to  suggest  that  it's  just  one  of  many  prob- 
lems facing  us — an  "issue."  That  dismissal  is  based 
on  three  dangerous  misconceptions. 

Foremost  among  these  misconceptions  is  that 
we  must  balance  the  environment  against  human 
needs.  That  reasoning  is  exactly  upside-down. 
Human  needs  and  a  healthy  environment  are 
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not  opposing  claims  that  must  ho  balanced;  in- 
stead,  they  arc  inexorably  linked  hy  chains  of 
cause  and  effect.  We  need  a  healthy  environ- 
ment because  we  need  clean  water,  clean  air, 
wood,  and  food  from  the  ocean,  plus  soil  and 
sunlight  to  grow  crops.  We  need  functioning 
natural  ecosystems,  with  their  native  species  of 
earthworms,  bees,  plants,  and  microbes,  to  gen- 
erate and  aerate  our  soils,  pollinate  our  crops,  de- 
compose our  wastes,  and  produce  our  oxygen. 
We  need  to  prevent  toxic  substances  from  ac- 

i  umulal  ing  in  our 


Behold,  say  the  optimists:  we 
are  more  prosperous  than  ever 
before,  and  ti  lat's  the  final 
proof  that  ol  jr  system  works 


water  and  air  and 
soil.  We  need  to  pre- 
vent weeds,  germs, 
and  other  pest  spe- 
cies from  becoming 
established  in  places 
where  they  aren't 
native  and  where 
they  cause  economic  damage.  Our  strongest  ar- 
guments for  a  healthy  environment  are  selfish: 
we  want  it  for  ourselves,  not  for  threatened 
species  like  snail  darters,  spotted  owls,  and  Fur- 
bish lousevvorts. 

Another  popular  misconception  is  that  we 
can  trust  in  technology  to  solve  our  problems. 
Whatever  environmental  problem  you  name, 
you  can  also  name  some  hoped-for  technologi- 
cal solution  under  discussion.  Some  of  us  have 
faith  that  we  shall  solve  our  dependence  on 
fossil  fuels  by  developing  new  technologies  for 
hydrogen  engines,  wind  energy,  or  solar  ener- 
gy. Some  of  us  have  faith  that  we  shall  solve 
our  food  problems  with  new  or  soon-to-be- 
developed  genetically  modified  crops.  Some  of 
us  have  faith  that  new  technologies  will  suc- 
ceed in  cleaning  up  the  toxic  materials  in  our 
air,  water,  soil,  and  foods  without  the  horren- 
dous cleanup  expenses  that  we  now  incur. 

Those  with  such  faith  assume  that  the  new 
technologies  will  ultimately  succeed,  but  in 
fact  some  of  them  may  succeed  and  others  may 
not.  They  assume  that  the  new  technologies 
will  succeed  quickly  enough  to  make  a  big  dif- 
ference soon,  but  all  of  these  major  technologi- 
cal changes  will  actually  take  five  to  thirty 
years  to  develop  and  implement — if  they  catch 
on  at  all.  Most  of  all,  those  with  faith  assume 
that  new  technology  won't  cause  any  new 
problems.  In  fact,  technology  merely  consti- 
tutes increased  power,  which  produces  changes 
that  can  be  either  for  the  better  or  tor  the 
worse.  All  of  our  current  environmental  prob- 
lems are  unanticipated  harmful  consequences 
of  our  existing  technology.  There  is  no  basis  for 
believ  ing  that  technology  will  miraculously 
stop  causing  new  and  unanticipated  problems 
while  it  is  solving  the  problems  that  it  previ- 
i  »usly  pn iduced. 


The  final  misconception  holds  that  enviror 
mentalists  are  rear-mongenng,  overreactin 
extremists  whose  predictions  of  impending  di: 
aster  have  been  proved  wrong  before  and  wi 
be  proved  wrong  again.  Behold,  say  the  opt 
mists:  water  still  flows  from  our  faucets,  th 
grass  is  still  green,  and  the  supermarkets  at 
full  of  food.  We  are  more  prosperous  than  ev< 
before,  and  that's  the  final  proof  that  our  sy; 
tern  works. 

Well,  for  a  few  billion  of  the  world's  peopl| 
who  are  causing  us  increasing  trouble,  ther 
isn't  any  clean  water,  there  is  less  and  le^ 
green  grass,  and  there  are  no  supermarkets  fu 
of  food.  Tii  appreciate  what  the  environment;  : 
problems  of  those  billions  of  people  mean  fc 
us  Americans,  compare  the  following  two  list) 
of  countries.  First  ask  some  ivory-towe 
academic  ecologist  who  knows  a  lot  about  th 
environment  but  never  reads  a  newspaper  an 
has  no  interest  in  politics  to  list  the  oversea 
countries  facing  some  of  the  worst  problems  c 
environmental  stress,  overpopulation,  or  botl 
The  ecologist  would  answer,  "That's  a  nd 
hrainer,  it's  obvious.  Your  list  of  environmen 
tally  stressed  or  overpopulated  countries  shoul 
surely  include  Afghanistan,  Bangladesh,  Bu 
rundi,  Haiti,  Indonesia,  Iraq,  Nepal,  Pakistar 
the  Philippines,  Rwanda,  the  Solomon  Islands 
and  Somalia,  plus  others."  Then  ask  a  Firs 
World  politician  who  knows  nothing,  an 
cares  less,  about  the  environment  and  popula 
tion  problems  to  list  the  world's  worst  trouhl 
spots:  countries  where  state  government  has  al 
ready  been  overwhelmed  and  has  collapsed,  o 
is  now  at  risk  of  collapsing,  or  has  beeij 
wracked  by  recent  civil  wars;  and  countrie 
that,  as  a  result  of  their  problems,  are  also  ere 
ating  problems  for  us  rich  First  World  coun! 
tries,  which  may  be  deluged  by  illegal  immi 
grants,  or  have  to  provide  foreign  aid  to  thos 
countries,  or  may  decide  to  provide  them  witl 
military  assistance  to  deal  with  rebellions  am 
terrorists,  or  may  even  (God  forbid)  have  t< 
send  in  our  own  troops.  The  politician  woulc 
answer,  "That's  a  no-brainer,  it's  obvious.  You 
list  of  political  trouble  spots  should  surely  in 
elude  Afghanistan,  Bangladesh,  Burundi,  Haiti 
Indonesia,  Iraq,  Nepal,  Pakistan,  the  Philip 
pines,  Rwanda,  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  So 
malia,  plus  others." 

The  connection  between  the  two  lists  i 
transparent.  Today,  just  as  in  the  past,  countrie 
that  are  environmentally  stressed,  overpopulat 
ed,  or  both  are  at  risk  of  becoming  politicall 
stressed,  and  of  seeing  their  governments  col 
lapse.  When  people  are  desperate  and  under 
nourished,  they  blame  their  government 
which  they  see  as  responsible  for  failing  tc 
solve  their  problems.  They  try  to  emigrate  ai 
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/  cost.  They  start  civil  wars.  They  kill  one 
pther.  They  figure  that  they  have  nothing  to 
e,  so  they  become  terrorists,  or  they  support 
tolerate  terrorism.  The  results  are  genocides 
:h  as  the  ones  that  already  have  exploded  in 
irundi,  Indonesia,  and  Rwanda;  civil  wars,  as 
Afghanistan,  Indonesia,  Nepal,  the  Philip- 
pis,  and  the  Solomon  Islands;  calls  for  the 
patch  of  First  World  troops,  as  to  Afghan- 
an,  Indonesia,  Iraq,  the  Philippines,  Rwanda, 
p  Solomon  Islands,  and  Somalia;  the  collapse 
!  central  government,  as  has  already  happened 
<  Somalia;  and  overwhelming  poverty,  as  in 
of  the  countries  on  these  lists. 
But  what  about  the  United  States?  Some  might 
gue  that  the  environmental  collapse  of  an- 
:nt  societies  is  relevant  to  the  modern  decline 
weak,  far-off,  overpopulated  Rwanda  and  en- 
ronmentally  devastated  Somalia,  but  isn't  it 
liculous  to  suggest  any  possible  relevance  to  the 
te  of  our  own  society?  After  all,  we  might  rea- 
n,  those  ancients  didn't  enjoy  the  wonders  of 
odern  environment-friendly  technologies, 
hose  ancients  had  the  misfortune  to  suffer  from 
£  effects  of  climate  change.  They  behaved  stu- 
dly  and  ruined  their  own  environment  by  do- 
cg  obviously  dumb  things,  like  cutting  down 
leir  forests,  watching  their  topsoil  erode,  and 
.hiding  cities  in  dry  areas  likely  to  run  short  of 
ater.  They  had  foolish  leaders  who  didn't  have 
3oks  and  so  couldn't  learn  from  history,  and 
ho  embroiled  them 
1  destabilizing  wars 
ad  didn't  pay  atten- 
on  to  problems  at 
ome.   They  were 
verwhelmed  by  des- 
erate  immigrants,  as 
ne  society  after  an- 
ther collapsed,  send- 
ig  floods  of  econom- 
:  refugees  to  tax  the 
esources  of  the  soci- 
ties  that  weren't  col- 
apsing.  In  all  those  re- 
pects,  we  modern 
Americans  are  funda- 
nentally  different 
rom  those  primitive 
! indents,  and  there  is 
lothing  that  we  could 
earn  from  them. 

Or  so  the  argument  goes.  It's  an  argument  so  in- 
grained both  in  our  subconscious  and  in  public  dis- 
burse that  it  has  assumed  the  status  of  objective 
•eality.  We  think  we  are  different.  In  fact,  of 
:ourse,  all  of  those  powerful  societies  of  the  past 
piought  that  they  too  were  unique,  right  up  to  the 
moment  of  their  collapse.  It's  sobering  to  consid- 
er the  swift  decline  of  the  ancient  Maya,  who 


1,200  years  ago  were  themselves  the  most  ad- 
vanced society  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
who,  like  us  now,  were  then  at  the  apex  of  their 
own  power  and  numbers.  Two  excellent  recent 
books,  David  Webster's  The  Fall  of  the  Ancient 
Maya  and  Richardson  Gill's  The  Great  Maya 
Droughts,  help  bring  the  trajectory  of  Maya  civi- 
lization back  to  life  for  us.  Their  studies  illustrate 
how  even  sophisticated  societies  like  that  of  the 
Maya  (and  ours)  can  be  undermined  by  details  of 
rainfall,  farming  methods,  and  motives 
of  leaders. 
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"y  now,  millions  of  modern  Americans  have 
visited  Maya  ruins.  To  do  so,  one  need  only  take 
a  direct  flight  from  the  United  States  to  the  Yu- 
catan capital  of  Merida,  jump  into  a  rental  car  or 
minibus,  and  drive  an  hour  on  a  paved  highway. 
Most  Maya  ruins,  with  their  great  temples  and 
monuments,  lie  surrounded  by  jungles  (seasonal 
tropical  forests),  far  from  current  human  settle- 
ment. They  are  "pure"  archaeological  sites.  That 
is,  their  locations  became  depopulated,  so  they 
were  not  covered  up  by  later  buildings  as  were  so 
many  other  ancient  cities,  like  the  Aztec  capital 
of  Tenochtitlan — now  buried  under  modem  Mex- 
ico City — and  Rome. 

One  of  the  reasons  few  people  live  there  now 
is  that  the  Maya  homeland  poses  serious  envi- 
ronmental challenges  to  would-be  farmers.  Al- 
though it  has  a  somewhat  unpredictable  rainy 
season  from  May  to 
October,  it  also  has  a 
dry  season  from  Janu- 
ary through  April.  In- 
deed, if  one  focuses 
on  the  dry  months, 
one  could  describe 
the  Yucatan  as  a  "sea- 
sonal desert." 

Complicating 
things,  from  a  farm- 
er's perspective,  is 
that  the  part  of  the 
Yucatan  with  the 
most  rain,  the  south, 
is  also  the  part  at  the 
highest  elevation 
above  the  water 
table.  Most  of  the 
Yucatan  consists 
of  karst — a  porous, 
spongelike,  limestone  terrain — and  so  rain  runs 
straight  into  the  ground,  leaving  little  or  no  sur- 
face water.  The  Maya  in  the  lower-elevation  re- 
gions of  the  north  were  able  to  reach  the  water 
table  by  way  of  deep  sinkholes  called  cenotes, 
and  the  Maya  in  low  coastal  areas  without  sink- 
holes could  reach  it  by  digging  wells  up  to  75 
feet  deep.  Most  Maya,  however,  lived  in  the 
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south.  I  low  did  they  deal  with  their  resulting  wa- 
ter problem? 

Technology  prov  ided  an  answer.  The  Maya 
plumed  up  leaks  on  karst  promontories  hy  plas- 
tering the  bottoms  of  depressions  to  create  reser- 
voirs, w  hich  collected  ram  and  stored  it  tor  use  in 
the  dry  season.  The  reservoirs  at  the  Maya  city  of 
Tikal,  for  example,  held  enough  water  to  meet  the 
needs  ot  about  10,000  people  tor  eighteen  months. 
It  a  drought  lasted  longer  than  that,  though,  the 
inhabitants  ot  Tikal  were  in  deep  trouble. 

Maya  farmers  grew  mostly  corn,  which  con- 
stituted the  astonishingly  high  proportion  ot 
about  70  percent  ot  their  diet,  as  deduced  from  iso- 
tope analyses  ot  ancient  Maya  skeletons.  They 
grew  com  by  means  ot  a  modified  version  of  swid- 
den  slash-and-burn  agriculture,  in  which  forest  is 
cleared,  crops  are  grown  in  the  resulting  i  learing 
tor  a  few  years  until  the  soil  is  exhausted,  and 
then  the  held  is  abandoned  for  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  until  regrowth  of  wild  vegetation  restores  the 
soil's  fertility.  Because 
most  ot  the  land  under 
a  swidden  agricultural 
system  is  fallow  at  any 
given  time,  it  can 
support  only  modest 
population  densities. 
Thus,  it  was  a  surprise 
tor  archaeologists  to 
discover  that  ancient 
Maya  population  den- 
sities, judging  from 
numbers  ot  stone  foun- 
dations of  farmhouses, 
were  often  far  higher 
than  what  unmodified 
swidden  agriculture 
could  support:  often 
250  to  750  people  per 

square  mile.  The  Maya  probably  achieved  those 
high  populations  by  such  means  as  shortening 
the  tallow  period  and  tilling  the  soil  to  restore  s<  lil 
fertility,  or  omitting  the  fallow  period  entirely 
and  growing  crops  every  year,  or,  in  especially 
moist  areas,  growing  two  crops  per  year. 

Socially  stratified  societies,  ours  included, 
consist  ot  farmers  who  produce  food,  plus  non- 
farmers  such  as  bureaucrats  and  soldiers  who  do 
not  produce  food  and  are  in  effect  parasites  on 
farmers.  The  farmers  must  grow  enough  food  to 
meet  not  only  their  own  needs  but  also  those  of 
everybody  else.  The  number  of  nonproducing 
consumers  who  can  be  supported  depends  on 
the  society's  agricultural  productivity.  In  the 
United  States  today,  with  its  highly  efficient 
agriculture,  farmers  make  up  only  2  percent  of 
our  population,  and  each  farmer  can  feed,  on  the 
average,  129  other  people.  Ancient  Egyptian 
agriculture  was  efficient  enough  for  an  Egyptian 


peasant  to  produce  five  times  the  food  requin 
tor  himself  and  his  family.  But  a  Maya  peasai 
could  produce  only  twice  the  needs  of  himsj 
and  his  family. 

Fully  NO  percent  of  Maya  society  consisted 
peasants.  Their  inability  to  support  many  noi 
tanners  resulted  from  sev  eral  limitations  of  thi 
agriculture.  It  produced  little  protein,  becau 
corn  has  a  much  lower  protein  content  thf 
wheat,  and  because  the  few  edible  domestic  a 
imals  kept  by  the  Maya  (turkeys,  ducks,  and  dog 
included  no  large  animals  like  our  cows  and  sheej 
There  was  little  use  of  terracing  or  irrigation  j 
increase  production.  In  the  Maya  area's  humid  c| 
mate,  stored  corn  would  rot  or  become  infest( 
after  a  year,  so  the  Maya  couldn't  get  through 
longer  drought  by  eating  surplus  corn  accumulate 
in  good  years.  And  unlike  Old  World  peopl 
with  their  horses,  oxen,  donkeys,  and  came 
the  Maya  had  no  animal-powered  transport.  I 
deed,  the  Maya  lacked  not  only  pack  animal 
and  animal-drawl 
plows  but  also  met 
tools,  wheels,  ar 
boats  with  sails.  All 
those  great  Maya  ten 
pies  were  built  t 
stone  and  woode  t 
tools  and  human  mu 
cle  power  alone,  ar 
all  overland  transpo) 
went  on  the  backs 
human  porters. 

Those  limitatior 
on  food  supply  an  I 
food  transport  may  i  I 
part  explain  why  Ma\,  )  - 
society  remained  pc  ii 
litically  organized  i| 
small  kingdoms  tha  irs 
were  perpetually  at  war  with  one  another  an^ 
that  never  became  unified  into  large  empir 
like  the  Aztec  empire  of  the  Valley  of  Mexic 
(fed  by  highly  productive  agriculture)  or  thi 
Inca  empire  of  the  Andes  (fed  by  diverse  crot  b 
carried  on  llamas).  Maya  armies  were  small  an 
unable  to  mount  lengthy  campaigns  over  lort 
distances.  The  typical  Maya  kingdom  held  a  po 
ulation  of  only  up  to  50,000  people,  within  a  i 
dius  of  two  or  three  days'  walk  from  the  kinj 
palace.  From  the  top  of  the  temple  of  some  Ma 
kingdoms,  one  could  see  the  tops  of  the  temple 
of  other  kingdoms. 

Presiding  over  the  temple  was  the  king  hin 
self,  who  functioned  both  as  head  priest  and  i 
political  leader.  It  was  his  responsibility  t 
pray  to  the  gods,  to  perform  astronomical  an 
calendrical  rituals,  to  ensure  the  timely  arrivi 
of  the  rains  on  which  agriculture  dependec 
and  thereby  to  bring  prosperity.  The  kin 
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I  imed  to  have  the  supernatural  power  to  de- 
|  ;r  those  good  things  because  of  his  asserted 
I  lily  relationship  to  the  gods.  Of  course,  that 
iposed  him  to  the  risk  that  his  subjects  would 
I  home  disillusioned  if  he  couldn't  fulfill  his 

boast  of  being  able  to  deliver  rains 

and  prosperity. 

hose  are  the  basic  outlines  of  Classic 
luya  society,  which  for  all  its  limitations  last- 
■<j  more  than  500  years.  Indeed,  the  Maya 
lemselves  believed  that  it  had  lasted  for 
Inch  longer.  Their  remarkable  Long  Count 
Ijlendar  had  its  starting  date  (analogous  to 
| huaty  1,  A.D.  1  of  our  calendar)  backdated 
Ico  the  remote  preliterate  past,  at  August  1 1 , 
H  14  B.C.  The  first  physical  evidence  of  civi- 
lation  within  the  Maya  area,  in  the  form  of 
I  ilagers  and  pottery,  appeared  around  1400 
tz.,  substantial  buildings  around  500  B.C.,  and 
I  iting  around  400  B.C.  The  so-called  Classic 
f|  riod  of  Maya  histoty  arose  around  A.D.  250, 
lien  evidence  for  the  first  kings  and  dynasties 
Inerged.  From  then,  the  Maya  population  in- 
eased  almost  exponentially,  to  reach  peak 
imbers  in  the  eighth  century  A.D.  The  largest 
onuments  were  erected  toward  the  end  of 
iat  century.  All  the  indicators  of  a  complex 
ciety  declined  throughout  the  ninth  century, 
itil  the  last  date  on  any  monument  was  A.D. 
)9.  This  decline  of  Maya  population  and  ar- 
litecture  constitutes  what  is  known  as  the 
assic  Maya  collapse. 

What  happened?  Let's  consider  in  more  de- 
ul  a  city  whose  ruins  now  lie  in  western  Hon- 
aras  at  the  world-famous  site  of  Copan.  The 
lost  fertile  ground  in  the  Copan  area  consists 
f  five  pockets  of  flat  land  along  a  river  valley 
ith  a  total  area  of  only  one  square  mile;  the 
irgest  of  those  five  pockets,  known  as  the 
ij^opan  pocket,  has  an  area  of  half  a  square 
lile.  Much  of  the  land  around  Copan  consists 
f  steep  hills  with  poor  soil.  Today,  corn  yields 
"om  valley-bottom  fields  are  two  or  three  times 
hose  of  fields  on  hill  slopes,  which  suffer  rapid 
rosion  and  lose  most  of  their  productivity 
/ithin  a  decade  of  farming. 

To  judge  by  the  number  of  house  sites,  popu- 
ation  growth  in  the  Copan  valley  rose  steeply 
rom  the  fifth  century  up  to  a  peak  estimated  at 
round  27,000  people  between  A.D.  750  and  900. 
Construction  of  royal  monuments  glorifying  kings 
>ecame  especially  massive  from  A.D.  650  onward. 
\fter  A.D.  700,  nobles  other  than  kings  got  into 
he  act  and  began  erecting  their  own  palaces,  in- 
xeasing  the  burden  that  the  king  and  his  own 
:ourt  already  imposed  on  the  peasants.  The  last 
Dig  buildings  at  Copan  were  put  up  around  A.D. 
iSOO;  the  last  date  on  an  incomplete  altar  possi- 
bly bearing  a  king's  name  is  A.D.  822. 


Archaeological  surveys  of  different  types  of 
habitats  in  the  Copan  valley  show  that  they 
were  occupied  in  a  regular  sequence.  The  first 
area  farmed  was  the  large  Copan  pocket  of  bot- 
tomland, followed  by  occupation  of  the  other 
four  bottomland  pockets.  During  that  time  the 
human  population  was  growing,  but  the  hills 
remained  uninhabited.  Hence  that  increased 
population  must  have  been  accommodated  by 
intensifying  production  in  the  bottomland 
pockets:  probably  some  combination  of  shorter 
fallow  periods  and  double-cropping.  By  A.D. 
500,  people  had  started  to  settle  the  hill  slopes, 
but  those  sites  were  occupied  only  briefly.  The 
percentage  of  Copan's  total  population  that 
was  in  the  hills,  rather  than  in  the  valleys, 
peaked  in  the  year  575  and  then  declined,  as 
the  population  again  became  concentrated  in 
the  pockets. 

What  caused  that  pullback  of  population  from 
the  hills?  From  exca- 
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vation  of  building 
foundations  on  the 
valley  floor  we  know 
that  they  became 
covered  with  sedi- 
ment during  the 
eighth  century, 
meaning  that  the  hill 

slopes  were  becoming  eroded  and  probably  also 
leached  of  nutrients.  The  acidic  hill  soils  being  car- 
ried down  into  the  valley  would  have  reduced 
agricultural  yields.  The  reason  for  that  erosion  of 
the  hillsides  is  clear:  the  forests  that  formerly  cov- 
ered them  and  protected  their  soil  were  being  cut 
down.  Dated  pollen  samples  show  that  the  pine 
forests  originally  covering  the  hilltops  were  even- 
tually all  cleared,  to  be  burned  for  fuel.  Besides 
causing  sediment  accumulation  in  the  valleys  and 
depriving  valley  inhabitants  of  wood  supplies, 
that  deforestation  may  have  begun  to  cause  a 
"man-made  drought"  in  the  valley  bottom,  be- 
cause forests  play  a  major  role  in  water  cycling, 
such  that  massive  deforestation  tends  to  result  in 
lowered  rainfall. 

Hundreds  of  skeletons  recovered  from  Copan 
archaeological  sites  have  been  studied  for  signs  of 
disease  and  pom'  mil  nt  i<  >n,  such  as  pi  >r<  his  hones 
and  stress  lines  in  the  teeth.  Those  skeletal  signs 
show  that  the  health  of  Copan's  inhabitants  de- 
teriorated from  A.D.  650  to  850,  among  both  the 
elite  and  commoners,  though  the  health  of  com- 
moners was  worse. 

Recall  that  Copan's  population  was  growing 
rapidly  while  the  hills  were  being  occupied.  The 
subsequent  abandonment  of  all  of  those  hill  fields 
nieanl  thai  I  he  burden  <  >l  feeding  1 1  le  extra  pop 
ulation  formerly  dependent  on  the  hills  now  fell 
increasingly  on  the  valley  floor,  and  that  more  and 
more  people  were  competing  for  the  food  grown 
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I  he  othei  phenomenon  important  in  undo] 
i  H  i.  In  i"  ill  "i  1 1  it  sc  '  ollapses  is  the  repeated  o< 
t  in  in  it  e  i  'i  tin  mi  :l  us,  ,is  inferred  U  climatolt 

gists  lli  'in  e\  nit  in  r  i '  I  I.  ike  t  \  .ipni  .il  inn  pieseive 

ui  l.iki  sediments,  nnd  .is  summari  t  'l  In  i  ull  i 

I  /it'  l  nr, il  M.iVii  I  hoUffU*    I  he  i  tse  ol  Ma\  ;i  t  i\ 

ilizntion  ma)  have  been  fai  ilitated  by  .i  rain)  p< 
i n >, I  beginning  around  250  R.<  ,  mini  .i  temporal 

ilimirlu  .illi  i  \  I  '  1  .' i  was  .issoi  i.ileil  with  a  pn 
t  Inssit  1 1  illapsc  at  some  sites  I  li.it  collapsi  wi 
followed  In  the  resumption  of  rain)  condition 
.mil  the  buildup  ol  i  llassit  Maya  t  ities,  brit 
Interrupted  In  nncithet  drought  around  (>00  coi 
respoiuling  it'  .i  det  Inn  n  I  ikal  and  some  othc 
sues  I  inally,  around  \A\  750  there  began  ih 
worsi  dnuighi  in  the  p.isi  7,000  years,  peakin 
.iimiiiil  the  yeat  \  li  800,  nnd  suspiciously  assc 
i  i.itfil  w  ith  tin'  i  llassit  t  ollap.si 

Fhe  area  most  allci  ted  by  the  (  llassit  i  ollaps 
was  tin-  southern  highlands,  probahl)  foi  the  twi 
le.isnns  already  mentioned  ii  was  the  area  wltl 
the  densest  pt>pulation,  and  it  also  had  the  mos 
sewre  watet  problems  because  il  lay  too  rug 
above  the  watet  table  foi  cenotes  oi  wells  to  pro 
vide  water.  Ihe  southern  highlands  lost  nun 
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99  percent  of  its  population  in  the  course  of 
Classic  collapse.  When  Cortes  and  his  Span- 
rmy  marched  in  1524  and  1525  through  an 
formerly  inhabited  by  millions  of  Maya,  he 
ly  starved  because  he  encountered  so  few 
igers  from  whom  to  acquire  corn.  The 
jiiards  passed  within  only  a  few  miles  of  the 
idoned  ruins  of  the  great  Classic  cities  of 
Tikal  and  Palenque,  but  still  they 
heard  or  saw  nothing  of  them. 


e  can  identify  increasingly  familiar 
ids  in  the  Classic  Maya  collapse.  One  con- 
,d  of  population  growth  outstripping  avail- 
t  resources:  the  dilemma  foreseen  by 
jmas  Malthus  in  1798.  As  Webster  suc- 
;tly  puts  it  in  The  Fall  of  the  Ancient  Maya, 
o  many  farmers  grew  too  many  crops  on  too 
;h  of  the  landscape."  While  population  was 
reasing,  the  area  of  usable  farmland  para- 
ically  was  decreasing  from  the  effects  of  de- 
istation  and  hillside  erosion, 
"he  next  strand  consisted  of  increased  fighting 
nore  and  more  people  fought  over  fewer  re- 
rces.  Maya  warfare,  already  endemic,  peaked 
before  the  collapse.  That  is  not  surprising 
an  one  reflects  that  at  least  5  million  people, 
st  of  them  farmers,  were  crammed  into  an  area 
iller  than  the  state  of  Colorado.  That's  a  high 
elation  by  the  standards  of  ancient  farming 
:ieties,  even  if  it  wouldn't  strike  modern 
.nhattan-dwellers  as  crowded. 
Bringing  matters  to  a  head  was  a  drought  that, 
aough  not  the  first  one  the  Maya  had  been 
ough,  was  the  most 
ere.  At  the  time  of 
vious  droughts, 
re  were  still  unin- 
fected parts  of  the 
lya  landscape,  and 
pie  in  a  drought 
;a  or  dust  bowl 
uld  save  themselves 
moving  to  another 
By  the  time  of 
Classic  collapse, 
rwever,  there  was 
useful  unoccupied 
nd  in  the  vicinity 
l  which  to  begin 
lew,  and  the  whole 
(pulation  could  not 
;  accommodated  in 

te  few  areas  that  continued  to  have  reliable  wa- 
r  supplies. 

The  final  strand  is  political.  Why  did  the 
ngs  and  nobles  not  recognize  and  solve  these 
•oblems?  A  major  reason  was  that  their  atten- 
on  was  evidently  focused  on  the  short-term 
)ncerns  of  enriching  themselves,  waging  wars, 


erecting  monuments,  competing  with  one  an- 
other, and  extracting  enough  food  from  the 
peasants  to  support  .ill  those  nuiviiics.  I.il  < 
most  leaders  throughout  human  history,  the 
Maya  kings  and  nobles  did  not  have  the  leisure 
to  focus  on  long-term  problems, 
insofar  as  they  perceived  them. 


Whin 


hat  about  those  same  strands  today?  The 
United  States  is  also  at  the  peak  of  its  power, 
and  it  is  also  suffering  from  many  environmen- 
tal problems.  Most  of  us  have  become  aware  of 
more  crowding  and  stress.  Most  of  us  living  in 
large  American  cities  are  encountering  in- 
creased commuting  delays,  because  the  number 
of  people  and  hence  of  cars  is  increasing  faster 
than  the  number  of  freeway  lanes.  I  know  plen- 
ty of  people  who  in  the  abstract  doubt  thai  the 
world  has  a  population  problem,  but  almost  all 
of  those  same  people  complain  to  me  about 
crowding,  space  issues,  and  traffic  experienced 
in  their  personal  lives. 

Many  parts  of  the  United  States  face  locally  se- 
vere problems  of  water  restriction  (espe<  ially 
southern  California,  Arizona,  the  Everglades, 
and,  increasingly,  the  Northeast);  forest  fires  re- 
sulting from  logging  and  forest-management  pra<  - 
tices  throughout  the  intermontane  West;  and 
losses  of  farmlands  to  salinization,  drought,  and 
climate  change  in  the  northern  Great  Plains. 
Many  of  us  frequently  experience  problems  of  air 
quality,  and  some  of  us  also  experience  problems 
of  water  quality  and  taste.  We  are  losing  eco- 
nomically valuable  natural  resources.  We  have  al- 
ready lost  American 
chestnut  trees,  the 
Grand  Banks  cod 
fishery,  and  the  Mon- 
terey sardine  fishery; 
we  are  in  the  process 
of  losing  swordfish 
and  tuna  and  Chesa- 
peake Bay  <  >ysters  and 
elm  trees;  and  we  art- 
losing  topsoil. 

The  list  goes  on: 
All  of  us  are  experi- 
encing personal  con- 
sequences of  our  na- 
tional  dependence 
on  imported  energy, 
which  affects  us  not 
only  through  higher 
gas  prices  but  also  through  the  current  contrac- 
tion of  the  national  economy,  itself  the  partial  re- 
sult of  political  problems  associated  with  our  oil 
dependence.  We  are  saddled  with  expensive  tox- 
ic cleanups  at  many  locations,  most  notoriously 
near  Montana  mines,  on  the  Hudson  River,  and 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  We  also  face  expensive 


eradication  problems  resulting  from  hundreds  ot 
introduced  pest  species — including  zebra  mus- 
sels, Mediterranean  fruit  flies,  Asian  longhorn 
beetles,  water  hyacinth,  and  spotted  knapweed — 
that  now  affect  our  agriculture,  forests,  water- 
ways, and  pastures. 

These  particular  environmental  problems,  and 
many  others,  are  enormously  expensive  in  terms 
of  resources  lost,  cleanup  and  restoration  costs, 
and  the  cost  of  finding 
substitutes  for  lost  re-  ^^^^^ 
sources:  a  billion  dollars 
here,  10  billion  there,  in 
dozens  and  dozens  of  cas- 
es. Some  of  the  problems, 
especially  those  of  air  qual- 
ity and  toxic  substances, 
also  exact  health  costs  that 
are  large,  whether  mea- 
sured in  dollars  or  in  lost 
years  or  in  quality  of  life. 
The  cost  of  our  home- 
grown environmental 
problems  adds  up  to  a  large 
fraction  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product,  even  with- 
out mentioning  the  costs 
that  we  incur  from  envi- 
ronmental problems  over- 
seas, such  as  the  military  operations  that  they 
inspire.  Even  the  mildest  of  bad  scenarios  for 
our  future  include  a  gradual  economic  decline,  as 
happened  to  the  Roman  and  British  empires. 
Actually,  in  case  you  didn't  notice  it,  our  eco- 
nomic decline  is  already  well  under  way.  Just 
check  the  numbers  for  our  national  debt,  yeatly 
government  budget  deficit,  unemployment  sta- 
tistics, and  the  value  of  your  in- 
vestment and  pension  funds. 


_he  environmental  problems  ot  the  United 
States  are  still  modest  compared  with  those  of  the 
rest  ot  the  world.  But  the  problems  of  environ- 
mentally devastated,  overpopulated,  distant 
countries  are  now  our  problems  as  well.  We  are 
accustomed  to  thinking  ot  globalization  in  terms 
ot  us  rich,  advanced  First  Worlders  sending  our 
good  things,  such  as  the  Internet  and  Coca-Cola, 
to  those  poor  backward  Third  Worlders.  Glob- 
alization, however,  means  nothing  more  than 
improved  worldwide  communication  and  trans- 
portation, which  can  convey  many  things  in  ei- 
ther direction;  it  is  not  restricted  to  good  things 
carried  only  from  the  First  to  the  Third  World. 
They  in  the  Third  World  can  now,  intentional- 
ly or  unintentionally,  send  us  their  bad  things: 
terrorists;  diseases  such  as  AIDS,  SARS,  cholera, 
and  West  Nile  fever,  carried  inadvertently  by 
passengers  on  transcontinental  aitplanes;  un- 
stoppable numbers  of  immigrants,  both  legal  and 


illegal,  arriving  by  boat,  truck,  train,  plane, ;  r 
on  toot;  and  other  consequences  of  their  Tr 
World  problems.  We  in  the  United  States  are 
longer  the  isolated  Fortress  America  to  wh 
some  ot  us  aspired  in  the  1930s;  instead,  we 
tightly  and  irreversibly  connected  to  overs 
countries.  The  United  States  is  the  world's  le 
ing  importer,  and  it  is  also  the  world's  leading 
porter.  Our  own  society  opted  long  ago  to  beco 
interlocked  with  the  res 
^s-j^^         the  world. 

That's  why  political 
<*\\    j        bility  anywhere  in 
world  now  affects  us, 
II  trade  routes,  and  our  ov 

&  seas  markets  and  supplu 

We  are  so  dependent 
the  rest  of  the  world  thai 
a  decade  ago  you  had  asH 
a  politician  to  name  rj 
countries  most  geopoli 
cally  irrelevant  to  U.S. 
terests  because  of  their  1  % 
ing  so  remote,  poor,  a 
weak,  the  list  would  haj 
begun  with  Afghanist 
and  Somalia,  yet  the 
countries  were  subsequeiT 
ly  considered  importaj 
enough  to  warrant  our  dispatching  U.S.  troo 
The  Maya  were  "globalized"  only  within  t 
Yucatan:  the  southern  Yucatan  Maya  affect 
the  northern  Yucatan  Maya  and  may  have  h 
some  effects  on  the  Valley  ot  Mexico,  but  th 
had  no  contact  with  Somalia.  That's  becau  | 
Maya  transportation  was  slow,  short-distance, 
foot  or  else  in  canoes,  and  had  low  cargo  c  % 
pacity.  Our  transport  today  is  much  more  rap 
and  has  much  higher  cargo  capacity.  The  Ma 
lived  in  a  globalized  Yucatan;  we  li 
in  a  globalized  world. 
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A  all  of  this  reasoning  seems  sttaightforwa 
when  expressed  so  bluntly,  one  has  to  wond( 
Why  don't  those  in  power  today  get  the  m« 
sage?  Why  didn't  the  leaders  of  the  Maya,  Anasa 
and  those  other  societies  also  recognize  and  sol 
their  problems?  What  were  the  Maya  thinku 
while  they  watched  loggers  clearing  the  last  pii 
forests  on  the  hills  above  Copan?  Here,  the  pa 
really  is  a  useful  guide  to  the  present.  It  turns  o 
that  thete  are  at  least  a  dozen  reasons  why  past  s 
cieties  failed  to  anticipate  some  problems  befo 
they  developed,  or  failed  to  perceive  problen 
that  had  already  developed,  or  failed  even  to  t 
to  solve  problems  that  they  did  perceive.  All 
those  dozen  reasons  still  can  be  seen  operating  t( 
day.  Let  me  mention  just  three  of  them. 

First,  it's  difficult  to  recognize  a  slow  trend  i| 
some  quantity  that  fluctuates  widely  up  and  dow 
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vay,  such  as  seasonal  temperature,  annual 
fall,  or  economic  indicators.  That's  surely  why 
Maya  didn't  recognize  the  oncoming  drought 
1  it  was  too  late,  given  that  rainfall  in  the  Yu- 
n  varies  several-fold  from  year  to  year.  Natural 
:uations  also  explain  why  it's  only  within  the 
few  years  that  all  climatologists  have  become 
vinced  of  the  reality  of  climate  change,  and 
■  our  president  still  isn't  convinced  hut  thinks 
:  we  need  more  research  to  test  for  it. 
econd,  when  a  problem  is  recognized,  those 
ower  may  not  attempt  to  solve  it  because  of 
ash  between  their  short-term  interests  and 
interests  of  the  rest  of  us.  Pumping  that  oil, 
ting  down  those  trees,  and  catching  those 
may  benefit  the  elite  by  bringing  them 
aey  or  prestige  and  yet  be  bad  for  society  as 
hole  (including  the  children  of  the  elite)  in 
long  run.  Maya  kings  were  consumed  by 
nediate  concerns  for  their  prestige  (requir- 
more  and  bigger  temples)  and  their  success 
the  next  war  (requiring  more  followers), 
ner  than  for  the  happiness  of  commoners  or 
:he  next  generation.  Those  people  with  the 
atest  power  to  make  decisions  in  our  own 
iety  today  regularly  make  money  from  activ- 
s  that  may  be  bad  for  society  as  a  whole  and 
their  own  children;  those  decision-makers 
lude  Enron  executives,  many  land  develop- 
,  and  advocates  of  tax  cuts  for  the  rich. 
Finally,  it's  difficult  for  us  to  acknowledge 
:  wisdom  of  policies  that  clash  with  strongly 

Ild  values.  For  example,  a  belief  in  individual 
edom  and  a  distrust  of  big  government  are 
sply  ingrained  in  Americans,  and  they  make 
■ise  under  some  circumstances  and  up  to  a 
rtain  point.  But  they  also  make  it  hard  for  us 
accept  big  government's  legitimate  role  in 
suring  that  each  individual's  freedom  to 
iximize  the  value  of  his  or  her  land  holdings 
doesn't  decrease  the  value  of  the  col- 
lective land  of  all  Americans. 


ot  all  societies  make  fatal  mistakes. 
iere  are  parts  of  the  world  where  societies 
ve  unfolded  for  thousands  of  years  without 
ly  collapse,  such  as  Java,  Tonga,  and  (until 
45)  Japan.  Today,  Germany  and  Japan  are 
ccessfully  managing  their  forests,  which  are 
'en  expanding  in  area  rather  than  shrinking, 
he  Alaskan  salmon  fishery  and  the  Australian 
bster  fishery  are  being  managed  sustainably. 
he  Dominican  Republic,  hardly  a  rich  coun- 
y,  nevertheless  has  set  aside  a  comprehensive 
stem  of  protected  areas  encompassing  most  of 
ie  country's  natural  habitats. 
Is  there  any  secret  to  explain  why  some  soci- 
ies  acquire  good  environmental  sense  while 
:hers  don't?  Naturally,  part  of  the  answer  de- 
inds  on  accidents  of  individual  leaders'  wis- 


dom (or  lack  thereof).  But  part  also  depends 
upon  whether  a  society  is  organized  so  as  to 
minimize  built-in  clashes  of  interest  between  its 
decision-making  elites  and  its  masses.  Given 
how  our  society  is  organized,  the  executives  of 
Enron,  Tyco,  and  Adelphi  correctly  calculated 
that  their  own  interests  would  be  best  promoted 
by  looting  the  company  coffers,  and  that  they 
would  probably  get  away  with  most  of  their 
loot.  A  good  example  of  a  society  that  mini- 
mizes such  clashes  of  interest  is  the  Nether- 
lands, whose  citizens  have  perhaps  the  world's 
highest  level  of  environmental  awareness  and 
of  membership  in  environmental  organizations. 
I  never  understood  why,  until  on  a  recent  trip 
to  the  Netherlands  I  posed  the  question  to 
three  of  my  Dutch  friends  while  driving 
through  their  countryside. 

Just  look  around  you,  they  said.  All  of  this 
farmland  that  you  see  lies  below  sea  level.  One 
fifth  of  the  total  area  of  the  Netherlands  is  be- 
low sea  level,  as  much  as  22  feet  below,  because 
it  used  to  be  shallow  bays,  and  we  reclaimed  it 
from  the  sea  by  surrounding  the  bays  with  dikes 
and  then  gradually  pumping  out  the  water.  We 
call  these  reclaimed  lands  "polders."  We  began 
draining  our  polders  nearly  a  thousand  years 
ago.  Today,  we  still  have  to  keep  pumping  out 
the  water  that  gradually  seeps  in.  That's  what 
our  windmills  used  to  be  for,  to  drive  the 
pumps  to  pump  out  the  polders.  Now  we  use 
steam,  diesel,  and  electric  pumps  instead.  In 
each  polder  there  are  lines  of  them,  starting 
with  those  farthest  from  the  sea,  pumping  the 
water  in  sequence  until  the  last  pump  finally 
deposits  it  into  a  river  or  the  ocean.  And  all  of 
us,  rich  or  poor,  live  down  in  the  polders.  It's 
not  the  case  that  rich  people  live  safely  up  on 
top  of  the  dikes  while  poor  people  live  in  the 
polder  bottoms  below  sea  level.  If  the  dikes  and 
pumps  fail,  we'll  all  drown  together. 

Throughout  human  history,  all  peoples  have 
been  connected  to  some  other  peoples,  living 
together  in  virtual  polders.  For  the  ancient 
Maya,  their  polder  consisted  of  most  of  the  Yu- 
catan and  neighboring  areas.  When  the  Classic 
Maya  cities  collapsed  in  the  southern  Yucatan, 
refugees  may  have  reached  the  northern  Yu- 
catan, but  probably  not  the  Valley  of  Mexico, 
and  certainly  not  Florida.  Today,  our  whole 
world  has  become  one  polder,  such  that  events 
in  even  Afghanistan  and  Somalia  affect  Amer- 
icans. We  do  indeed  differ  from  the  Maya,  but 
not  in  ways  we  might  like:  we  have  a  much 
larger  population,  we  have  more  potent  de- 
structive technology,  and  we  face  the  risk  of  a 
worldwide  rather  than  a  local  decline.  Fortu- 
nately, we  also  differ  from  the  Maya  in  that  we 
know  their  fate,  and  they  did  not.  Perhaps  we 
can  learn.  ■ 
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Although  technically  an  extension  ot  the  Paperwork  Reductior 
Act  the  Data  Quality  Act  forces  regulatory  agencies  to  product 
reams  of  extra  paperwork.  The  act  required  that  the  Office  ot  Man 
agement  and  Budget  issue  guidelines  "ensuring  and  maximizing 
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Who  would  conceive  of  such  a  thing.'  As  the  only  person  listed 
in  the  act,  the  director  of  the  OMB— Mitch  Daniels  Jr.,  previ- 
ously a  senior  vice  president  at  pharmaceutical  giant  hit  Li  - 
ly—would  be  a  natural  guess,  but  an  inaccurate  one.  Nominal- 
ly the  act's  sponsoring  representative  was  Jo  Ann  Emerson, 
Republican  of  Missouri,  a  former  lobbyist  who  gained  her  seat 
in  1996  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  eight-term  congress- 
man Bill  Emerson,  from  lung  cancer.  But  in  reality,  the  act  was 
written  by  |im  Tozzi,  a  current  lobbyist  whose  clients  include 
such  corporate  citizens  as  Philip  Morns,  Br.dgestone/F.restone, 
and  Synagro  Technologies,  a  leading  disposer  of  sewage  sludge. 
For  Tozzi,  the  act  is  the  opening  salvo  of  his  latest  venture,  the 
(  enter  tor  Regulatory  Effectiveness,  a  for-profit  lobbying  group 
whose  actual  purpose  is  to  render  regulations  ineffective. 
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rstotlt  has  written  /or  The  Baffler,  the  New 
les,  The  New  Yorker,  and  other  publico.- 
lives  in  Guilford,  Connecticut. 


For  data  to  be  "objective"  under  the  OMB's  definition,  inde- 
pendent scientists  should  agree  on  its  validity.  In  practice,  this 
offers  limitless  opportunity  for  complaint,  because  a  friendly  sci- 
entist can  always  be  found  to  dispute  an  inconvenient  finding. 
The  Competitive  Enterprise  Institute,  for  example,  has  filed  a  pe- 
tition under  the  act  demanding  that  all  references  to  the  National 
Assessment  on  Climate  Change,  which  affirmed  the  existence 
of  global  warming,  be  expunged.  The  CEI's  filing  leans  heavily 
on  Patrick  Michaels,  a  scientist  who  has  argued  for  years  against 
global  warming  on  behalf  of  corporations,  most  recently  through 
the  "Greening  Earth  Society,"  which  is  funded  by  the  coal  in- 
dustry. Jim  Tozzi  himself  has  used  the  act  to  demand  that  the  EPA 
rescind  statements  about  the  reproductive  effects  of  atrazine, 
an  herbicide  made  by  his  client  Syngenta.  Tozzi's  filing  draws  on 
studies  paid  for  by  Syngenta  and  peer-reviewed  by  a  group  called 
EcoRisk,  which  was  founded,  according  to  its  website,  "with 
the  encouragment  [sic]  and  support  of  various  . . .  private  chem- 
ical corporations."  EcoRisk  deems  the  EPA's  data  irreproducible. 


The  agencies  will  report  to  John  D.  Graham,  the  administrator 
of  the  OMB's  information  and  regulation  division.  Previously, 
Graham  was  the  founding  director  of  the  Harvard  Center  for  Risk 
Analysis,  the  bulk  of  whose  funding  comes  not  from  Harvard  but 
from  more  than  100  corporations.  The  center's  "risk  analysis"  is 
chiefly  economic,  and  with  few  exceptions  it  has  argued  that 
the  risks  posed  by  corporate  products  or  pollution  are  outweighed 
by  the  evils  of  regulation.  For  example,  in  2000,  after  AT&T 
Wireless  gave  $300,000  to  study  the  dangers  of  handheld  cell- 
phone use  while  driving,  the  center  found  that  no  regulations  were 
warranted.  In  elaborating  on  the  OMB's  guidelines,  Graham  has 
demanded  special  scrutiny  for  "influential"  data — i.e.,  data  that 
might  prompt  regulation — and  has  noted  that  even  peer  review 
by  a  scientific  journal  may  not  be  sufficient  to  prove  quality. 


Finally  conservatives  and  corporate  lobbyists  have  found  a  bu- 
reaucracy they  like.  With  the  law  in  effect,  its  author,  Jim  Tozzi, 
now  can  devote  himself  to  filing  complaints  under  it.  Beyond  his 
attack  on  the  EPA's  atrazine  study,  he  has  also  come  to  the  aid 
of  Bridgestone/Firestone,  Goodyear,  and  the  Rubber  Manufacturers 
Association  against  the  National  Highway  and  Traffic  Safety 
Administration,  which  is  planning  to  distribute  information 
about  tire  defects.  In  his  petition,  Tozzi  demands  pre- 
dissemination  review  hy  the  manufacturers  themselves — per- 
haps this  is  "integrity" — and  argues,  under  the  "utility"  clause, 
that  NHTSA  must  actually  prove  that  releasing  data  about  un- 
safe tires  is  useful.  The  end  result:  more  paperwork,  less  infor- 
mation, weaker  controls  on  manufacturers,  and  fewer  safeguards 
for  the  public.  This,  to  corporations,  is  "quality"  legislation. 
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HOME  FIRES  BURNING 


Around  the  wartime  capital 
By  Wayne  Biddle 


week  after  the  war  started  the 
ational  Zoo  lost  its  accreditation,  or 
least  was  put  on  provisional  hold  as 
safe  place  to  keep  wild  animals.  The 
oblem  was  not  that  they  might  ram- 
tge  up  Connecticut  Avenue  but 
nat  they  might  die  off  due  to 
hat  officials  called  a  "downward 
jiral"  of  facilities  there  during 
le  past  few  years.  Besides  the 
)ectral,  sparsely  populated  main 
:ading  room  at  the  Library  of 
ongress,  the  zoo  was  one  feder- 
space  in  Washington  where  a 
tizen  could  count  on  finding 
>me  apolitical  peace,  alone  with 
is  own  thoughts  or  his  children's 
r  perhaps  just  those  of  a  fellow 
imate  also  heavily  compro- 
lised  by  civilization. 

In  the  late  W.  G.  Sebald's  work 
bout  literary  memory  and  the 
vllied  bombing  of  German 
ities  during  World  War  II,  On 
he  Natural  History  of  Destruc- 
on,  he  recalled  how  incendi- 
ries  destroyed  the  Berlin  Zoo- 
ogischer  Garten  in  1943. 
Although  old  European  zoos  were 
onceived  to  demonstrate  im- 
>erial  power,  they  were  also  sup- 
)Osed  to  evoke  the  Garden  of 
Lden,  which  Sebald  thought 
night  help  explain  the  special 
?ang  of  horror  felt  when  they  are 
blasted  by  war.  In  the  ruins  of  the  great 


Wayne  Biddle  lives  and  writes  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  area.  His  last  letter  from 
Washington,  "Anxiety,  Anunymity ,  Amne- 
;ia,"  appeared  in  the  February  issue. 


crocodile  hall,  reptiles  writhing  in  pain 
"lay  beneath  chunks  of  concrete,  earth, 
broken  glass,  fallen  palms  and  tree 
trunks,  in  water  a  foot  deep,  or  crawled 
down  the  visitors'  staircase,  while  the 


m 


scription  that  "crocodile  tails,  cooked 
in  large  pans,  tasted  like  fat  chicken." 

Today  the  crocodile  hall  has  been 
meticulously  restored,  like  so  many  oth- 
er cultural  edifices  all  over  Germany 
that  were  erased  from  the  map 
by  what  Bancroft  Prize- 
winning  military  historian 
Michael  S.  Sherry  has  called  the 
"technological  fanaticism"  of 
American  air  power.  Sixty  years 
later,  we  still  do  not  especially 
care  to  ruminate  upon  the  fate 
of  German  civilians  in  that  gris- 
ly era — this  avoidance  is  what 
Sebald  was  trying  to  comprehend 
about  postwar  Germans  them- 
selves. But  we  likely  can  agree 
that  although  casualty  figures 
soon  acquire  a  certain  numb 
meaninglessness  during  a  distant 
war  (unless  they  include  your  son 
or  daughter),  the  details  of  life 
that  give  normalcy  whatever  tex- 
ture we  miss  when  it's  obliterat- 
ed by  war  are  worth 
considerable  concern. 


A 


firelight  of  the  dying  city  of  Berlin 
shone  red  through  a  gate  knocked  off 
its  hinges."  Many  people  who  survived 
the  relentless  bombing  were  driven 
insane  by  it,  but  a  few  kept  their  wits, 
as  evidenced  by  one  Berliner's  de- 


s  soon  as  the  first  Toma- 
hawks slammed  into  Baghdad, 
an  air  of  vacancy  settled  over 
the  passageways  of  Congress, 
where  many  of  American  life's 
most  salient  details  are  legislat- 
ed, for  better  or  worse.  Once  a 
president  secures  his  war  chest  from 
this  institution,  the  members  are  es- 
sentially out  of  play  and  either  wave 
their  flags  or  keep  their  mouths  shut. 
Even  the  slightest  odor  of  dissent  is 
politically  toxic  now,  as  the  Senate 
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minority  leader  demonstrated  when 
he  at  hist  suggested  that  botched  diplo- 
macy had  helped  cause  the  war  and 
then  w  ent  mute  except  for  sound  bites 
about  the  military's  extraordinary  pro- 
fessionalism. But  part  of  the  Faustian 
bargain  ol  taking  such  jobs  is  never  be- 
ing tree  to  say  what  you  mean,  as  a 
Senate  majority  leader  also  demon- 
strated from  the  other  end  of  the  po- 
litical spectrum  last  tall. 

On  a  fresh  afternoon  during  the 
war's  second  week,  when  news  had 
segued  from  sandstorms,  f raggings,  and 
ambushes  to  relativ  ely  facile  blitzkrieg, 
Capitol  Hill  felt  as  languid  as  in  any 
other  springtime,  which  along  the  Po- 
tomac is  nature's  most  generous  gift. 
Seizing  a  non-war  issue,  a  large  crowd 
of  black  and  Latino  students  rallied 
outside  the  Supreme  Court — where 
the  University  of  Michigan's  affirma- 
tive action  policies  were  being  skew- 
ered by  administration  lawyers — to 
make  clear  how  much  they  still  ap- 
preciated a  leg  up  even  it  the  tight- 
assed  cookie  on  the  bench  inside  did 
not.  This  is  highly  appropriate  acreage 
for  pondering  racial  inequities,  the 
block  of  First  Street  between  East  Capi- 
tol and  Independence  Avenue  being 
the  former  site  of  town  houses  called 
Duff  Creen's  Row,  where  hundreds  of 
runaway  slaves  were  sheltered  from 
bounty  hunters  during  the  first  months 
of  the  Civil  War,  while  slavery  was 
still  legal  in  the  District.  When  the 
blossoms  pop  and  the  grass  goes  green 
in  this  city,  youth  speaks. 

The  lawns,  shade  trees,  public  thor- 
oughfares, and  broad  sidewalks  that 
surround  the  Capitol,  the  Court,  the  Li- 
brary, and  other  government  buildings 
here  were  designed  to  convey  a  spirit  of 
democratic  accessibility.  But  like  sim- 
ilar environs  around  the  White  House, 
they  have  been  rendered  obsolete  by  all 
the  Checkpoint  Charlies  that  control 
every  approach  to  anything  vital.  Some 
enterprising  contractor  has  lately  sold 
innumerable  portable  pop-tip  barriers  to 
the  government  that  can  be  wheeled 
easily  across  streets  and  driveways  (look 
for  these  to  become  popular  on  private 
estates),  with  the  result  that  the  neigh- 
borhood, which  was  once  remarkably 
beautiful  tor  a  federal  quarter,  now  has 
the  character  of  a  siege.  The  entirety  of 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted's  East  Front 
Plaza  of  the  Capitol,  in  fact,  is  being  ex- 


cavated to  bury  a  mammoth  visitor 
center  (580,000  square  feet,  compared 
with  775,000  square  feet  for  the  Capi- 
tol itself),  so  that  tourists  who  wish  to 
visit  the  Capitol  will  instead  visit  the 
visitor  center  in  what  is  billed  as  a  "se- 
cure public  environment";  i.e.,  an  un- 
derground bunker.  More  and  more,  in 
this  landscape-architectural  regard,  the 
Congress  might  as  well  be  the  Prussian 
Diet,  though  tor  the  time  being  anyone 
who  cm  promptly  prove  his  or  her 
harmlessness  with  a  neck-chain  I.D. 
or  a  demeanor  like  little  Dorothy  from 
Kansas  can  still  slide  through  the  met- 
al detectors. 

It  was  Proust's  Baron  de  Charlus 
who  bemoaned  the  days  of  World 
War  1,  when  "all  civilisation  of  an 
unwarltke  nature  was  thought  to  be 
pernicious!"  Admittedly,  the  man 
liked  to  be  flogged  in  brothels  by 
young  boys,  but  he  will  more  than 
suffice  tor  an  authority  on  the  fact 
that  wars  make  heroes  of  egregious 
types.  Not  on  the  2003  wartime  hero 
list,  tor  example,  would  be  any  mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  kept  oil  drillers 
out  of  Alaska's  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  by  voting  against 
this  centerpiece  of  the  president's  en- 
ergy plan  as  his  troops  were  preparing 
to  seize  Iraq's  fabled  Plain  of  Oil.  On 
the  list  would  be  both  senators  from 
Alaska,  who  ridiculed  references  to 
wild  animals  that  would  have  no 
refuge — certainly  not  at  the  National 
Zoo — if  the  one  in  their  state  were 
industrialized  for  the  sake  of  indepen- 
dence from  Middle  East  oil.  After 
narrowly  losing  this  vote,  the  senior 
senator,  who  chairs  the  committee 
that  funds  the  zoo,  said  he  was  "mad 
enough  to  eat  nails,"  which  may  or 
may  not  produce  a  quicker  death 
than  that  suffered  by  two  endangered 
red  pandas  that  ate  rat  poison  scat- 
tered about  their  National  Zoo  en- 
closure in  January  by  cut- 
^■"^      rate  exterminators. 
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he  third  week  of  the  war — when 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  a 
wrecked- though -promising  foreign 
country  once  you  own  it  was  starting  to 
seep  in  like  the  presence  of  a  junker 
'59  Caddy  in  the  driveway — was  cold 
and  rainy,  with  cherry  blossoms  turn- 
ing brown  and  daffodils  beat  down  by 
sleet.  The  cavernous  hallways  of  the 


Rayburn  House  and  Russell  Senate  q 
tice  buildings  were  devoid  ot  the  usu 
phalanxes  of  suits.  The  "Membe 
Only"  elevators  were  empty.  By  far  tl 
busiest  Rayburn  suites  were  down  i 
the  basement,  across  from  the  mia 
deli,  where  the  military  liaison  oftici 
were  chockablock  with  bustling,  M 
possessed  staff.  A  handful  of  hil 
schoolers  wandered  into  Ted  Kenned* 
empty  reception  room  and  held  fort 
with  the  secretary  for  a  while  abo^ 
how  they'd  like  to  talk  with  the  sen, 
tor  about  what  it's  like  to  be  a  senai 
because  someday  they'd  like  to  be  onj 
Members  ot  Congress  actually  in  sitj 
could  perhaps  be  honorably  represen 
ed  by  Representative  Rosa  DeLauro, 
child  of  hardworking  aldermen  fro; 
New  Haven,  Connecticut  (her  fathJ 
was  known  as  the  "Mayor  of  WoostL, 
Square").  She  leaned  into  her  word 
and  exuded  the  tailure-is-not-an-optiol 
attitude  required  to  maintain  focus  o  i 
non-war  details  at  this  juncture. 

For  example,  the  president's  budg< 
resolution  was  "one  of  the  most  irr< 
sponsible  in  this  country's  history,"  sr 
said,  her  fists  gripping  the  space  in  froi 
of  her  like  invisible  lapels.  "It  will  d<  t 
stroy  the  capacity  of  government  t 
provide  social  support.  It's  an  effort-  ft 
a  philosophical  shift — to  debase  th  ; 
equality  of  public  services.  You'll  hav 
to  turn  to  the  private  sector  for  even  " 
thing.  The  public  won't  see  the  whol 
thing  while  there's  a  war."  As  a  merr 
ber  of  the  House  Appropriations  an  j 
Budget  committees,  she  ticked  off  th 
numbers  by  heart:  $1.2  trillion  in  ta  i 
cuts;  two  thirds  of  all  savings  from  thl 
elimination  of  the  dividends  tax  flow 
ing  to  the  top  5  percent  of  income 
which  average  $350,000  a  year.  "Peopl  \ 
might  understand  the  problems  facin  \ 
Social  Security,  but  not  Medicaid.  Tlij  , 
money  plays  out.  The  choice  the  stat(  I, 
will  have  is  which  population  not  to  gt  } 
rid  of." 

Just  outside,  along  Independenc  - 
Avenue,  a  tew  tourist  families  brave  ■ 
the  raw  weather.  They  always  stic 
out — dressed  wrong,  shaped  wronj  t 
Every  April  they  flock  from  the  hit 
terlands  to  the  Air  and  Space  Museun 
the  Capitol,  the  zoo.  No  matter  whet 
they  are  from,  they  would  not  lift  an 
city's  score  in  the  Best-Looking  Peopl 
category  of  Travel  &1  Leisure'*  annu; 
poll.  If  the  time  ever  really  comes  fc 
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I  :aucrats  to  choose  which  popula- 
s  not  to  get  rid  of,  this  one  proba- 
lasn't  got  a  spavined  pony's  chance 
dog-food  factory.  But  the  socio- 
lornic  odds  are  good  that  they  have 
in  the  military,  that  they  have 
ling  against  caribou  but  would  opt 
i  solid  job  in  the  oil  business  any  day 
ne  week,  that  affirmative  action  is 
;gative  digit  in  the  zero-sum  arith- 
ic  of  their  hardscrabble  lives.  There 
fter  all,  a  low-key  civil  war  going  on, 
r  since  more  than  half  the  elec- 
ate  voted  for  a  candidate  who 
n't  become  president.  Just  below  a 
ky  veneer  of  politeness,  Congress 
rozen  solid  by  it,  with  hardball- 
toric  guns  always  cocked  and  ready 
ire  across  the  philosophical  divide, 
ose  truck-bomb  baniers  will  never  be 
en  down  now,  even  after  Osama 
1  Saddam  are  history,  because  they 
Imld  have  gone  up  all  over  town  af- 
I  Oklahoma  City.  Maybe  not  at  the 
If,  but  you  never  know.  ■ 
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BLUEBELLS 

When  war  was  in  bloom 
By  Paul  West 


G 


Irowtoes,  or  commune  H\- 
acinthus,  as  the  English  bluebell  is 
sometimes  known,  pleases  lovers  of 
the  useful,  who  find  its  roots  make  a 
good  glue  otherwise  ideal  tor  stiffen- 
ing ruffs.  When  we  hoys  went  info 
the  local  woods  bluebelling,  as  we 
called  it,  we  had  nothing  so  erudite 
in  mind;  suffice  to  say  that  the  huge 
wave  of  azure  we  found  there  sug- 
gested the  very  sky  had  fallen,  what- 
ever the  name.  Your  duty  was  to 
gather  armfuls  of  these  delightful 
flowers  and  bear  them  home  to  beau- 
tify the  house.  It  was  discourteous  to 
your  mother  or  even  to  an  empty 
house  not  to  return  with  sheaves  and 
masses,  never  mind  how  bruised  or 
tired  the  blooms  became  on  the  jour- 
ney home.  No  matter  how  many 
came  to  pick,  there  always  seemed 
enough  bluebells  left,  as  it  they  re- 
produced themselves  before  leaving, 
and  one  of  the  village's  prettier  as- 
pects was  the  presence  of  those  who 
had  just  been  bluebelling,  returning 
home  hot  and  serene,  bunches  of 
blue  amid  the  mundane  houses  and 
the  dozen  pubs. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  my  fa- 
ther, home  from  the  Great  War  and 
the  ensuing  hospitalized  peace, 
would  sometimes  wander  off  into  the 
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woods,  a  short  walk  away  (down  Par- 
row  bank,  where  we  tobogganed  in 
winter,  and  turn  left),  whether  there 
were  bluebells  for  the  picking  or  not. 
My  father's  idea  of  a  walk  in  the 
woods  entailed  moving  at  speed  in 
case  of  snipers,  an  idea  I  had  trouble 
getting  used  to,  for  my  own  walks 
were  leisurely  and  meandering,  full 
of  inquisitive  detours  and  bizarre 
finds  (eggshells,  glossy  stones,  dead 
baby  mice).  In  such  frippery  my  fa- 
ther, hastening  through  no-man's- 
land  with  the  one  eye  the  war  had 
left  him,  took  little  interest,  but  the 
bluebells  got  to  him  because  they 
were  everywhere,  a  fine  sample  of 
the  Creator's  sublime  excess,  and  to 
this  far-fetched  notion  he  responded 
gently,  actually  sporting  a  sprig  in 
his  buttonhole,  perhaps  as  a  taunt  to 
less  inspired  gunners. 

Ours  was  a  crisp,  attentive  w  alk,  over 
two  bridges,  through  a  carriageway  with 
overhanging  branches  that  met  and 
embraced,  and  past  old  dilapidated  kilns 
from  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Iron 
ore  had  been  smelted  here,  and  the  lo- 
cal streams  were  ocher-gold  with  its 
residue  ("ockerwatter"  to  us  villagers). 
Past  an  old  mill  we  strode,  I  noting 
that  it  was  to  this  place  that  in  1939, 
after  war  had  been  declared,  my  sister 
and  I  went  to  buy  apples  in  case  of 
famine.  He  had  forgotten,  and  wanted 
no  apple  anyway.  We  walked  as  far  as 
the  First  Dam,  nicknamed  Never  Fear, 


then  marched  in  the  heat  of  the 
over  a  white  bridge  that  led  to  La 
bower  Dam,  a  good  fishing  place, 
said.  He  was  touching  base  in  a  m 
reverent  way,  revisiting  the  verdant 
bors  of  his  own  boyhood  in  the  pi 
ence  of  mine,  and  relishing  the  s< 
tudes  of  his  very  young  manhood  bef  si 
he  had  volunteered.  Perhaps  the  S] 
where  he  had  hovered  and  brooi 
could  be  called  roosts;  he  passed  th 
by  with  a  styptic  nod,  like  somet 
man  hing  in  a  parade  past  the  revi< 
ing  stand  and  noticing  a  relative  in 
honor  line.  He  did  not  seem  to  he  a 
ing  at  any  particular  destination 
just  followed  the  uncertain,  knob 
path,  once  trodden  by  Roman  cen 
rions,  leaving  a  paper  chase  of  ah 
doned  cigarette  stubs  behind  him 
be  collected  on  the  return  walk 
there  was  only  the  one  path  all  throu 
He  said  little,  but  hummed  a  few  lil 
of  "Mademoiselle  from  ArmentienJ 
a  song  he  had  murmured  at  his  a 
and  while  convalescing  in  London 
the  tyro,  was  glad  to  hear  someth 
that  sounded  like  French,  a  langua; 
had  just  begun  at  school  with  delig 
ed  wonderment. 

On  the  way  back,  we  chatted  ev 
less,  and  he  had  ceased  to  smol 
both  somewhat  tired  by  our  two-ml 
stroll,  and  still  plodding.  In  the  cT 
tance,  say  a  hundred  yards  or  mol 
off  the  path  in  the  shadowy  grea 
wood,  I  caught  a  flash  of  white,  noj 
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jodler  or  a  picnicker,  but  still, 
be  a  fallen  kite,  I  thought,  above 
ground  and  stark  in  the  after- 
n  sun,  or  what  of  it  leaked  past 
leaves.  Our  three  eyes  evaluated 
nd  gradually  caught  up  with  it, 
y  to  discover  at  the  edge  of  a 
ring  a  pilot  who  had  descended 
Ijarachute  and  got  stuck  in  the 
1,  the  skein  just  visible.  Was  he 
li?  He  stayed  suspended,  perhaps 
iting  us  for  some  dark  purpose.  A 
man?  He  swayed  a  little,  not  in 
form  at  all,  some  mother's  son 
ut  twenty,  his  face  loaded  with 
>yant  uncouthness  in  which 
ck,  reassurance,  and  finality  min- 
1.  Then  we  looked  again,  harder 
I  closer. 

Hung,"  I  gasped. 

Hanged,"  my  father  said.  "He  has 
iged  himself." 

There  he  hung,  presumably  self- 
lghtered,  and,  after  a  sullen 
lse  during  which  we  did  noth- 
.  to  help  him,  we  breathed 
■ply  and  began  to  swing  him 
s  way  and  that.  At  least  my  fa- 
:r  did,  and  then  he  told  me 
;>et  back  a  yard  or  two.  There 
5  more  to  this  body  than  we 
i  noticed.  He  appeared  to  be 
oking  a  very  pale  cigar,  and 
:re  was  a  red  patch  on  his  pale 
ly  summer  pants,  the  fly  un- 
ttoned. 

''You  stay  there  until  I  call 
ii  u,"  my  father  said.  He  never 
hi,  but  after  some  close 
ncommissioned-officer  in- 
ction,  he  sardonically  whis- 
red,  "They  really  cut  him 
eet."  They  what7.  We  never, 
I  say  it,  swang  him  any  more, 
the  creak  of  rope  and  branch 
ded  amid  the  huge  frigid  suc- 
>n  of  the  woods.  My  stomach 
It  empty  and  chill,  as  if  that 
lite  shirt  of  his  were  snow. 
Tiat  was  he  dead  of? 
|  "Conshie,"  my  father  said  qui- 
ly,  from  his  place  facing  the 
pipse.  "A  conscientious  objec- 
if.  Your  war,  son,  not  mine, 
hey  must  have  ambushed  him 
id  cut  him  up."  So,  was  he 
ead  of  love,  hate,  cowardice,  debt, 
tame,  or  what?  No  doubt  a  bluebell 
iver,  now  stranded  there  for  anyone 
)  find,  centerpiece  to  this  measly 


tableau,  perhaps  a  local,  or  an  out- 
sider from  one  of  the  nearby  villages 
whose  names  we  deformed  lest  our 
speech  seem  too  proper:  Mosba, 
Fretch,  Killer,  Spunk,  Hayfway. 
At  once  he  became  Walter  von 
Goggle-eyed,  the  pagan  saint  of  the 
deep  woods  in  whose  dark  green  sough 
young  boys  fired  arrows  from  bows, 
camped  under  a  canopy  of  dank 
chlorophyll,  and  enclosed  with  an  arm 
bundles  of  bluebells,  bleached  at  the 
bottom,  a  scab  of  Reckitt's  Blue  dye  at 
the  top.  It  had  been  here  that  years 
earlier  I  fell  from  a  high  branch,  land- 
ing on  my  head  amid  the  fungi  and 
rotten  leaves.  Here  now  was  a  new 
image  of  horror.  Somebody  had 
knocked  his  block  off.  Somebody  had 
knocked  his  cock  off.  My  father  took 
this  in  his  stride,  as  he  would,  having 
seen  far  worse,  and  I  could  see  in  his 
face  the  responsible  sergeant  taking 


The  village,  being  a  village,  even- 
tually produced  a  ditty  about  the 
hanged  and  disfigured  man  (an  out- 
sider, in  fact)  that  went  like  this: 

There  was  a  young  man  from  nearby 

Who  found  that  he  wanted  to  die. 

Lacking  all  hope 

He  purchased  some  rope 

And  spluttered  a  last  goodbye. 


Poor,  parochial  stuff.  He  surely  got 
a  better  epitaph  than  that  after  they  cut 
him  down  and  smoothed  him  out. 
Whoever  was  to  blame  had  gone,  nev- 
er found,  having  trumped  up  a  casual- 
ty of  war.  Had  this  atrocity  brought 
back  for  my  father  deep-buried  mem- 
ories of  France,  the  trenches,  the  day 
a  shell  almost  wiped  him  out?  I  never 
got  to  know,  and  I  wished  the  dead 
man  had  really  been  a  shot-down  pilot 
descending  beneath  his  parachute,  a 
wholesome  hero,  not  this  poor  wretch 
of  a  draft  dodger,  for  all  I  knew 
^  undone  by  a  posse  of  infuriated 
local  girls.  The  story  faded  after 
a  few  weeks  and  a  column  or 
two  in  the  Derbyshire  Times ,  that 
sedulous  cushion  of  anemic 
data.  In  its  own  morbidly  lyrical 
way,  the  DT,  lacking  any  sense 
of  humor,  graced  its  abstract  bi- 
ography of  Walter  von  by  writ- 
ing, "God's  finger  touched  him 
and  he  slept."  It  did 
indeed. 


W 


over  as  we  headed  for  Constable  Swain 
and  his  stamp  collection,  heavy  with 
a  week's  upset  for  him,  as  if  war  itself 
had  erupted  in  the  woods. 


'hen  I  and  a  few  members 
of  the  gang  were  returning  from 
an  outing  to  the  sluggish  River 
Rother,  with  namby-pamby 
Maurice  Newton  in  tow,  we 
came  across  something  evil  and 
unusual.  The  idea  had  been  to 
take  Newt  to  the  river  to  give 
him  The  Snake,  in  which  two  of 
us  twisted  the  skin  of  his  arms  in 
opposite  directions  until  he 
cried,  and  then  we  pretended  to 
shove  him  into  the  river.  Well, 
we  had  finished  with  Newt,  who 
dragged  along  behind  us,  a  beat- 
en animal,  and  in  the  fading 
light  took  a  short  cut  across  the 
Meadows,  open  grazing  land  en- 
closed by  a  rickety  fence.  I  stum- 
bled into  something  soft  and  big,  which 
did  not  move.  Having  little  light  to 
go  by,  we  had  to  feel,  and  discovered 
the  thing  on  the  grass  was  a  dead  sheep, 
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smelling  had  and  (as  it  felt)  covered 
with  maggots.  Into  the  mess  went 
Newt's  tear-stained  face,  just  to  teach 
him  a  lesson,  and  away  home  we  ran, 
stranding  him  outside  the  Atco 
motor-mover  works. 

That  night  I  told  my  father  about 
the  sheep,  which  made  him  scowl,  so 
next  day  he  walked  me  down  to  the 
held  where  it  lay,  and  we  saw  it  in  all 
its  repugnant  glory:  the  ripped-open 
belly,  the  storming  siege  of  maggots, 
the  stench  even  worse  than  the  day 
before.  "And  you  shoved  young 
Newton  face  first  into  this?"  My  fa- 
ther was  severe  today.  Next  thing, 
he  bad  lifted  me  up,  dangling  my 
own  face  above  the  rotted  carcass. 
"You  and  your  mates  do  that  again 
and  I'll  tie  you  to  it  face  down." 
Only  once  before  had  I  felt  so  sick- 
ened, when  Jim  Webster,  one  of  my 
butcher  grandfather's  assistants,  bad 
dangled  me  over  a  vat  of  pig's  blood, 
steamy  and  vile,  just  to  scare  me,  he 
said.  Why  did  everybody  want  to 
scare  me,  I  wondered.  Fortunately, 
my  father  set  me  upright  again, 
though  I  was  shaking,  and  thus  Mor- 
rie  Newton  was  spared  the  next  stage 
or  two  of  his  torture,  and  we  chose 
someone  else  in  his  stead.  So,  I 
mused,  my  father  was  not  the  im- 
placable war  demon  I  bad  thought; 
he  bad  feelings,  and  a  streak  of  sensi- 
tivity, also  no  doubt  learned  in  war. 
It  consorted  well  with  the  weath- 
ered, responsible  side  of  him.  li  was 
he  whom  the  village  called  on  for 
guidance  when  things  went  wrong, 
no  doubt  on  the  assumption  that  a 
man  who  is  part  ghost,  part  wiped 
out  will  have  special  skills  when  deal- 
ing with  bad  news.  1  le  was  an  expert 
with  catastrophe,  not  just  because  he 
bad  won  medals  but  because,  not  to 
make  too  fine  a  point  ot  it,  he  bad 
bad  one  foot  in  the  grave  already, 
and  his  blind  eye  saw  angels  only. 

Something  like  that  motivated  the 
older  people  in  the  village,  who  bad 
vicariously  lived  out  the  war  with  pre- 
cious little  guidance  and  no  pleasure. 
1  le  bad  gone  away  a  boy,  come  home 
(my  version)  an  affable  Minotaur.  To 
be  the  son  of  such  a  prodigy  was  alarm- 
ing but  a  privilege  not  to  be  sneezed  at: 
you  were  bis  deputy  in  a  way,  as  il 
(their  version)  he  were  Buck  Jones, 
Tom  Mix,  even  (  iene  Autry. 
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So:  the  hanged  man  and  the  d«U 
sheep  edged  into  the  talk  about 
Nothing  sia\ed  private  for  long, 
when,  mostly  at  weekends,  the  Bl 
Brigade  marched  in  procession  fr 
the  Top  End  Chapel  to  the  Epis 
palian  church  near  which  my  fai 
bad  been  horn,  I  watel led  fasc  ina 
as  the  boys  in  black  with  white  tl 
came  first,  complete  with  kett 
drums  and  brass,  followed  by  th 
pitiful  few,  the  survivors  from  the 
war:  Bill  Woodcock,  blinking  ins 
his  thick  lenses;  Stephen  Race,  cle 
ly  impatient  at  having  to  turn  o| 
and  my  father  in  his  best  trilby,  nel 
able  to  walk  straight  and  thereto 
kept  between  the  other  two,  w 
now  and  then  nudged  him  ba 
where  he  ought  to  be.  One-eyed  rrl 
do  not  march  well,  but  with  a  litj 
guidance  they  get  there  in  the  el 
Actually,  the  procession  alwt 
stopped  short  of  the  church  aj 
stood  around  the  cenotaph,  whj 
was  right  at  the  church  gates,  an 
chitectural  separation  nonethel 
enveloped  by  the  religious  clot  t( 
I  he\  were  God's  and  no  one  else's 

Ai  i  hese  gat  herings,  my  fat] 
seemed  to  shiver,  even  on  wa 
days,  and  I  guessed  he  was  relivi 
the  worst  days  of  bombardment,  ( 
filade,  and  attack.  What  was  need 
though,  was  an  officer  in  front,  I 
souk-  flunky  from  the  Boys'  Brigt 
but  a  suave  subaltern  in  khaki,  ho 
ing  a  swagger  stick  and  sporting  3 
volver  in  a  canvas  holster.  To  gi 
the  whole  thing  a  dose  ot  the  re 
Also  odd  was  the  absence  of  anyc 
from  the  present  war:  they  were 
ther  dead  or  with  the  Colors  "son 
where  in  Europe."  True,  E  | 
Plumtree,  of  Spitfire  fame,  mig 

have  been  persuaded  to  do  a  flyov  i 
but  he  was  not  in  charge  of  his  tli).  . 
times  by  any  means  and  most  lik 
had  better  things  to  do.  So  we  w 
watched  felt  we  were  in  the  preset 
of  an  obsolete  rite,  made  vivid  oi 
by  the  dressage  of  the  three  st 
vivors.  It  was  almost  as  if  we  had  g 
en  up  this  new  war  lor  lost,  and 
would  have  been  it  1  litler  (known 
all  and  sundry  as  Schicklgruber)  h 
invaded  from  across  the  Chann 
first  blasting  the  Air  Force  has 
then  annihilating  the  so-called  Lo 
Defence  Volunteers,  who  drill 
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reminding  you  that  anything  preceding 
i  quest  ion  mark  was — well,  question- 
able and  not  to  be  counted  on. 

As  I  got  older,  with  my  father  ever 
the  same  steady,  somewhat  enigmatic 
presence,  I  still  didn't  receive  his  hand 
signals  as  others  did.  Instead,  he  roamed 
about  in  the  waiting  rooms  of  his  mind, 
recalling  the  most  minor  event  and 
how  he  coped  with  it,  most  ot  all  the 
feeling  of  depressed  homesickness  that 
he  always  remedied  in  the  same  way,  by 
lighting  up  his  pipe  and  puffing  on  it 
until,  he  said,  the  tobacco  taste  be- 
came "nutty."  "Nuttiness"  ruled  the 
disconsolate  world,  I  gathered,  espe- 
cially if  you  could  combine  it  with  a  de- 
cent blanket,  no  wind,  some  warm 
food.  I  realized  he  had  spent  three  and 
,1  half  years  eating  cold  bully  out  of 
cans,  and  1  recalled  his  tales  of  tossing 
lice  into  a  heated  can  and  hearing  them 
explode.  So  there  w  as,  now  and  then, 
in  some  rilthy  dugout,  a  tiny  source  of 
heat  the  enemy  could  not  see  or  shoot 
at,  and  they  saved  it  for  lice,  much  as 
certain  soldiers  who  missed  their  dogs 
made  pets  of  outsized  rats  that  fed  on 
corpses.  1  could  tell  why  he 

S wanted  the  tobacco  nutty, 
urveying  my  peers,  who  loosely 
thought  ot  themselves  as  part  of  a  gang 
ii'  it  the  most  brutal  or  well-bred,  I  not- 
ed them  all.  John  Batty  smelled  of  stale 
loaves,  putrid  flour  anyway;  Bernard 
Price's  pimples  and  red  hair  gave  off 
the  oddly  pungent  aroma  of  Lifebuoy 
soap  with  Balkan  Sohranie.  Ken  Hon- 
eybone  had  a  neutral  odor  but  a  silly 
name.  Frank  Lund,  our  designated  run- 
ner, had  a  waxy  sweat.  Geoff  Magee 
Mitieio  I  ti<  mi  1. 1  m  >nk  n  >iim  ipat  ii  >n  and 
was  much  avoided  by  girls.  And  Pete 
Banks  alone  among  us  was  chubby  and 
diffused  a  pleasant  aroma  of  fresh-baked 
pastry  and  woodsmoke.  I,  I  was  the  se- 
cretive one,  privy  to  big-time  secrets  of 
other  continents,  with  a  father  much 
called  upon  to  set  things  right,  as  when 
some  uproar  broke  out  at  one  of  the 
village's  two  movie  theaters,  The  Pic- 
ture House,  literal  enough  even  for 
those  whom  moving  pictures  made 
dizzy.  Some  substitute  teller  had  helped 
himself,  it  was  being  said,  to  part  of 
the  take,  and,  besides,  had  admitted 
unchaperoned  children  to  A  and  H 
movies.  Stabbing  the  air  with  his  emp- 
ty pipe  (nothing  nutty  tonight),  my  fa- 


ther at  once  began  hand  signals,  urging 
shilling  customers  this  way,  sixpenny 
customers  that,  chicken  run  to  the 
front,  including  patrons  permitted  to 
see  only  movies  labeled  LI.  With  slight 
angular  shifts  of  his  joined  ringers,  he 
did  the  work  of  an  usher,  got  them  seat- 
ed again,  quickly  totted  up  the  balance 
(he  who  had  wanted  to  be  an  accoun- 
tant), and  then  with  a  sigh  dismissed 
the  whole  canard  as  a  storm  in  a  teacup, 
a  slander  on  a  young  man  he  knew, 
and  got  the  movie,  Night  Train  to  Mu- 
nich, rolling  again,  alter  which  he 
walked  out  and  home,  not  a  movie- 
goer at  the  best  of  times.  Soon  after,  his 
pipe  was  glowing  nutty,  and  he  was 
content,  little  realizing  what  those 
watching  him  had  assumed — an  intri- 
cate knowledge  ol  strategy  and  tactics 
after  mingling  with  generals,  then  with 
surgeons,  some  of  whom  came  from 
abroad  (Pittsburgh,  for  instance).  They 
saw  in  him  something  irritably 
debonair,  honed  abroad  of  course 
among  the  French  and  the  Belgians, 
and  a  savvy  pushed  further  than  it 
should  have  been  by  contact  with 
maps,  binoculars,  and  field  telephones 
With  a  saga  behind  him,  he  was  better 
than  police,  as  Constable  Swain  the 
stamp  collector  claimed:  "He's  putting 
me  i  nit  of  a  job." 

Living  with  such  an  expert,  they  all 
reasoned,  especially  the  gang,  I  was 
bound  to  be  secretive,  even  in  such  of 
our  private  lairs  as  the  dustbin  hole 
and  a  dungeon  at  the  gasworks  owned 
by  Stephen  Race.  We  had  bows  of  ash 
and  arrows  of  elder,  toy  tomahawks 
and  w  ater  pistols,  cap  and  potato  guns, 
and  balloons  full  of  urine;  but  one  day 
an  affable  old  chemist  came  to  our 
dustbin  hole,  among  the  bins,  to  poi- 
son a  cat  with  liquid  from  a  sinister 
brown  bottle  bearing  skull  and  cross- 
bones,  which  he  did  in  no  time  at  all 
with  barely  a  sigh  from  the  cat. 

That  was  when  our  raffish,  callow 
gang  faded  out.  We  had  witnessed  a  su- 
perior magic,  and  so  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  girls,  that  long-postponed  treat, 
not  administering  The  Snake  to  them 
of  course,  though  in  our  brutal,  gauche 
fashion  guessing  at  their  anatomy  on 
wild  spring  days  when  the  wind  blew 
their  gym  slips  up  high  all  along  the 
breezeway  between  classrooms,  and 
the  secret  domain  of  velveteen  blue 
knickers  became  ours  at  last.  Devious 


and  sly,  like  butterflies  inching  out 
the  chrysalis,  we  embarked  on  derm 
pretenses  that  hid  cruder  motives.  \ 
had  arrived,  but  in  arriving  had 
ready  begun  to  slide  downhill  inti 
i iew  er  ph. is,.'  ,  it  sameness,  fori  ifiec 
at  all  by  the  i  n  <.  asional  sight  ot  Pauli 
Fisher  on  the  breezeway,  her  volui 
nous  skirt  blown  around  her  bead  to 
veal  samite  thighs  and  some  intimati 
ol  i  be  quantum  pou 
between. 


I 


1  there  was  a  family  secret  ot  a 
kind,  it  had  to  do  w  ith  a  piece  ot  e 
broidery  in  a  wooden,  cross-shap 
frame  my  father  had  somehow  maj 
aged  to  bring  back  from  France  and 
keep  by  him  during  his  year  in  a  Lc 
don  hospital.  It  now  reposed  in  t 
bottom  of  the  front-room  cuphoal 
where  I  kept  defunct  model  plan 
both  those  that  flew  on  rubber  mot 
and  those  that  merely  sat  on  the  piar 
Was  this  embroidery  of  French  woi 
a  motto  maybe,  well  camouflaged 
couldn't  work  it  out,  and  he  said  no 
word  about  it,  though  in  later  ye 
my  mother  did.  I  divined  some  forei 
doxy  whose  heart  broke  when  he  va 
ished  into  the  ghastly  underworld 
the  wounded  and  never  came  bac 
As  Ixst  I  could,  before  restoring  tl 
find  to  its  nest  beneath  the  creakir 
drum-tight  tissue  paper  enclosing  t 
models'  internal  structure,  I  mem 
rized  the  French,  slewed  as  the  ei 
broidery  was,  against  a  day  wher 
would  be  able  to  make  sense  of  it  ai 
thus  interpret  the  more  Arthurian  p; 
of  my  father's  wartime  life.  In  lat 
years,  my  translation  emerged  to  d 
comfit  me,  stranding  me  with  the  t 
guiling  peacetime  vision  of  a  lady  tl 
much  called  upon,  taunting  him.  Wi 
that  it? 

A  mob  at  the  door,  they  all  show  up; 
from  their  loathsome  bowers, 
riotous  latecomers  bleary  with  sleep. , 

Here  was  a  plot  without  a  name,  yj 
he  had  borne  it  with  him  like  a  gra! 
maybe  always  trying  to  translate  it  | 
have  it  done  for  him,  his  mind  on  tl 
true  facts  no  longer  applicable  to  1 
ruin.  After  years  of  trying,  and  reco' 
nizing  that  the  barrier  was  not  Frem 
but  her  obliquity  of  mind,  1  began  i 
think  of  his  wordy  sampler  as  the  Pui 
cini  minefield,  and  left  it  at  that. 
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nee  they  were  out  on  the  street, 
ace,  his  dog,  paid  no  attention  to 
hn  Hillman,  unless  she  wanted  to 
age  farther  than  her  leash  permit- 
i.  She  would  pause  and  look 
ck  at  him,  holding  up  one 
w  instead  of  lunging  ahead 
d  straining  against  her  col- 
r  as  John  had  observed  oth- 
dogs  do. 

On  her  suddenly  furrowed 
ow,  in  the  faint  tremor  of 
;r  extended  paw,  he  thought 
:  read  an  entreaty.  It  both 
■uched  and  irritated  him.  He 
ould  like  to  have  owned  a 
Dg  with  more  spirit.  Even  af- 
•r  he  had  put  her  dish  of  food 
a  the  kitchen  floor,  she  would 
esitate,  stare  fixedly  at  his 
ce  until  he  said,  heartily,  "Go 
nead,  Grace,"  or,  "There  you 

si  Dinner!" 

He  entered  Central  Park  in 
le  early  evening  to  take  their 
sual  path,  and  the  farther  he 
alked  from  the  apartment 
ouse  where  he  lived  the  more 
enign  he  felt.  A  few  of  the 
eople  he  encountered,  those 
j/ithout  dogs  of  their  own, 
aused  to  speculate  about  Grace's  age 
r  her  breed. 

"The  classical  antique  dog,"  pro- 
lounced  an  elderly  man  in  a  long 


'aula  Fox's  most  recent  book,  Borrowed 
'inery,  a  memoir,  was  published  by  Henry 
hit  in  2001. 


GRACE 

By  Paula  Fox 


raincoat,  the  hem  of  which  Grace 
sniffed  at  delicately. 

John  had  decided  she  was  about 
three  years  old,  as  had  been  estimated 


by  the  people  at  the  animal  shelter 
where  he  had  found  her.  But  most  of 
the  people  who  spoke  to  him  in  the 
park  thought  she  looked  older. 

"Look  at  her  tits.  She's  certainly  had 
one  litter.  And  some  of  her  whiskers 
are  white,"  observed  a  youngish  woman 
wearing  a  black  sweatshirt  and  baggy 


gray  cotton  trousers.  As  she  looked  at 
John  her  expression  was  solemn,  her 
tone  of  voice  impersonal.  But  he 
thought  he  detected  in  her  words  the 
character  of  a  proclamation: 
"Tits"  was  a  matter-of-fact 
word  a  woman  could  say  to  a 
man  unless  he  was  constrained 
by  outmoded  views. 

What  if,  he  speculated,  in- 
flamed by  her  use  of  the  word, 
he  had  leaped  upon  her  and 
grabbed  her  breasts,  which,  as 
she  spoke,  rose  and  fell  behind 
her  sweatshirt  like  actors  mov- 
ing behind  a  curtain? 

"You're  probably  right,"  he 
said  as  he  glanced  up  at  a  park 
lamp  that  lit  as  he  spoke,  cast- 
ing its  glow  on  discarded  news- 
papers, fruit-juice  cartons, 
crushed  cigarette  packs,  and 
empty  plastic  bottles  that  had 
contained  water.  He  had  seen 
people,  as  they  walked  or  ran 
for  exercise,  pausing  to  nurse  at 
such  bottles,  holding  them  up 
at  an  angle  so  that  the  water 
would  flow  more  quickly  into 
their  mouths.  Perhaps  they 
were  merely  overheated. 
"I  don't  know  much  about  dogs," 
he  added. 

She  was  pleasant  looking  in  a  fresh, 
camp-counselor  style,  around  his  age, 
he  surmised,  and  her  stolid-footed 
stance  was  comradely.  He  would  have 
liked  to  accompany  her  for  a  few  min- 
utes, a  woman  who  spoke  with  such 
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authority  despite  the  ugliness  of  her 
running  shoes.  I  le  knew  people  wore 
sui.li  cartoon  footwear  even  to  wed- 
dings and  funerals  these  days.  Mean- 
while, he  hoped  she  wouldn't  sudden- 
ly start  running  in  place  or  stretch  her 
arin>  or  do  neck  exercises  to  ease  what- 
ever stress  she  might  be  experiencing, 
emitting  intimate  groans  as  she  did  so. 

When  he  was  speaking  with 
people,  he  found  himself  in  a  state  of 
apprehension,  of  nervous  excite- 
ment, lest  he  be  profoundly  offended 
by  what  they  said  or  did.  For  nearly  a 
year,  he  had  dated  a  girl  who  did 
such  neck  cycles  at  moments  he 
deemed  inappropriate.  After  com- 
pleting one  she  had  done  in  a  bar 
they  frequented,  she  had  asked  him, 
"Didn't  1  look  like  a  kitty-cat?" 
"No!"  he  replied,  his  voice  acid  with 
distaste.  At  once  he  regretted  it. 
They  spent  the  night  lying  in  her 
bed  like  wooden  planks.  The  next 
morning  she  dressed  in  silence,  her 
face  grim,  lie  had  tried  to  assuage 
her  with  boyish  gaiety.  She  had  bro- 
ken her  silence  with  one  sentence:  "I 
don't  want  to  see  you  anymore." 

"I  lave  a  good  day,"  said  the  woman 
in  the  baggy  trousers,  crimping  her  fin- 
gers at  him  as  she  sloped  down  the 
path.  He  bent  quickly  to  Grace  and 
stroked  her  head.  "But 
y      it's  night,"  he  muttered. 


AY 


'as  the  interest  expressed  by 
people  in  the  park  only  for  his  dog? 
Was  he  included  in  their  kindly 
looks?  When  the  walk  was  over,  John 
felt  that  he  was  leaving  a  country  of 
goodwill,  that  the  broad  avenue  he- 
would  cross  when  he  emerged  from 
the  park  to  reach  his  apartment 
house  was  the  border  of  another 
country,  New  York  City,  a  place  he 
had  ceased  to  love  this  last  year. 

Grace  made  for  frequent  difficulty 
at  the  curb.  It  the  traffic  light  was 
green  and  northbound  cars  raced  by, 
she  sat  peacefully  on  her  haunches. 
But  when  the  light  changed  to  red 
and  the  traffic  signal  spelled  WALK, 
Grace  balked,  suddenly  scratching 
furiously  at  the  hardened  earth  at  the 
base  of  a  spindly  tree  or  else  turning 
lu  r  back  to  the  avenue.  John  would 
jerk  on  the  leash.  Grace  would  yelp. 
Ii  was  such  a  high,  thin,  frightened 
yelp.  John  would  clench  his  jaw  and 


yank  her  across  the  avenue,  halt 
wishing  a  car  would  clip  her. 

In  the  elevator,  a  few  seconds  later, 
he  would  regret  his  loss  of  control.  It 
only  C  Jrace  would  look  up  at  him.  Rut 
she  stared  straight  ahead  at 
^-■^     the  elevator  door. 


I  his  murd( 


I 


he  trouble  with  owning  a  dog  is 
that  it  leaves  you  alone  with  a  pri- 
vate judgment  about  yourself,  John 
thought.  It  a  person  had  accused  him 
of  meanness,  he  could  have  defended 
himself.  But  with  a  dog — you  did 
something  cheap  to  it  when  you 
were  sure  no  one  was  looking,  and  it 
was  as  though  you  had  done  it  in 
front  of  a  mirror. 

John  hoped  th.it  Grace  would  forget 
those  moments  at  the  curbside.  But 
her  long  silky  ears  often  flattened  when 
he  walked  by  her,  and  he  took  that  as 
a  sign.  The  idea  that  she  was  afraid  of 
him  was  mortifying.  When  she  cringed, 
or  crept  beneath  a  table,  he  murmured 
endearments  to  her,  keeping  his  hands 
motionless.  He  would  remind  himself 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  her  past; 
undoubtedly,  she'd  been  abused.  But  he 
always  returned,  in  his  thoughts,  to 
his  own  culpability. 

To  show  his  good  intentions,  John 
brought  her  treats,  stopping  on  his 
way  home  from  work  at  a  butcher 
shop  to  buy  knucklebones.  When 
Grace  leaped  up  and  whimpered  and 
danced  as  John  was  opening  the 
door,  he  would  drop  his  briefcase 
and  reach  into  a  plastic  bag  to  re- 
trieve and  show  Grace  what  he  had 
brought  her.  She  would  begin  at 
once  to  gnaw  the  hone  with  the  only 
ferocity  she  ever  showed.  John  would 
sit  down  in  a  chair  in  the  unlit  living 
room,  feeling  at  peace  with  himself. 

After  he  gave  her  supper  he  would 
take  her  to  the  park.  If  all  went  well, 
the  peaceful  feeling  lasted  through- 
out the  evening.  But  if  Grace  was 
pigheaded  when  the  traffic  light  or- 
dered them  to  walk — or  worse,  if  the 
light  changed  when  they  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  avenue  and  they  were 
caught  in  the  rush  of  traffic  and 
Grace  refused  to  move,  her  tail 
down,  her  rump  turned  under — then 
John,  despite  his  resolution,  would 
jerk  on  the  leash,  and  Grace  would 
yelp.  When  this  happened,  he  had  to 
admit  to  himself  that  he  hated  her. 


lerous  rage  led  him  to; 

pect  himself  the  way  he  suspected 

men  who  walked  alone  in  the  p; 

shabbily  dressed  and  dirty,  men  he 

ten  glimpsed  on  a  path  or  standing 

neath  the  branch  of  a  tree  halfway 

a  use.  In  his  neighborhood  there  w 

as  many  muggings  during  the  day  . 

there  were  at  night.  Only  a  week  { 

lier  a  man  had  been  strangled  less  tl 

one  hundred  yards  from  the  park  | 

trance.  Now  that  it  was  early  sumn 

the  foliage  was  out,  and  it  was  liar 

to  see  the  direction  from  which  dan 

might  come. 

A  day  after  the  murder,  he  w 

dered  if  his  cry  would  be  h 

enough  to  bring  help.  He  had  ne 

had  to  cry  out.  He  stood  before 

bathroom  mirror,  opened  his  mm 

i  ,  ^   .      .  .  u 

and  shut  it  at  once,  imagining 

had  seen  a  shriek  about  to  bu 

forth,  its  imminence  signaled  b 

taint  quiv  ering  ot  his  uvula. 

Grace  didn't  bark — at  least  h! 

never  heard  her  bark — and  this  f 

increased  his  worry.  Would 

silently  observe  his  murder,  th 

slink  away,  dragging  her  leash 

hind  her? 

Si  unet  imes  he  w  ished  she  wo 

run  away.  But  how  could  she? 

didn't  let  her  off  the  leash  as  so 

owners  did  their  dogs.  Were  he  to 

so,  she  was  likely  to  f]  " 

abandoned  once  again. 


H 


_e  had  got  Grace  because 
had  begun  to  feel  lonely  in  t 
evenings  and  on  weekends  since 
end  of  his  affair  with  the  kitty- 
girl,  as  he  named  her  in  memory, 
his  loneliness,  he  had  begun 
brood  over  his  past.  He  had  be 
slothful  all  his  life,  too  impatient 
think  through  the  consequences 
his  actions.  He  had  permitted 
thoughts  to  collapse  into  an  indet 
minate  tangle  when  he  should  hs 
grappled  with  them. 

When  regret  threatened  to  si 
him,  he  made  efforts  to  count 
blessings.  He  had  a  passable  job  w; 
an  accounting  firm,  an  affection;  \; 
oldet  sister  living  in  Boston  wi 
whom  he  spoke  once  a  month,  ant 
rent-controlled  apartment.  He  st 
took  pleasure  in  books.  He  had  be 
a  comparative-literature  major 
college  before  taking  a  business  i 
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t  ,<  judging  that  comp  lit  would  get 
i  nowhere.  His  health  was  good. 
;£  as  only  thirty-six. 

ily!  Would  he  tell  himself  on 
ext  birthday  that  he  was  only 
/-seven,  and  try  to  comfort  him- 
vith  a  word  that  mediated  be- 
i  hope  and  dread  ? 
;  had  little  time  to  brood  over 
ast  during  work,  yet  in  the  office 
It  himself  slipping  into  a  numb- 
of  spirit  and  body  broken  only 
ts  of  the  looniness  he  had  also 
rved  in  colleagues  and  acquain- 
es.  He  called  the  phenomenon 
e  breakdowns  in  big  cities." 
is  own  little  breakdowns  took 
form  of  an  irritability  that 
ted  to  increase  by  the  hour.  He 
ime  aware  of  a  thick,  smother- 
oily  smell  of  hair  in  the  packed 
ray  trains  he  rode  to  and  from 
c.  There  was  so  much  hair,  lank 
urly,  frizzed  or  straight,  bushy  or 
/ed  in  wedges,  adorned  with 
;-toothed  combs,  metal  objects, 
of  leather,  rubber  bands.  There 
:  moments  when  John  covered 
nouth  and  nose  with  one  hand, 
hen  there  was  the  bearded  man 
lared  an  office  with.  Throughout 
day,  with  his  thumb  and  index 
er,  he  would  coil  a  hair  in  his 
d  as  though  it  were  a  spring  he 
trying  to  force  back  into  his 
When  John  happened  to  look 
md  catch  his  office-mate  at  it,  he 
dn't  look  away  or  take  in  a  sin- 
word  the  man  was  saying, 
ie  was  in  a  fire  of  rage.  Why 
dn't  the  man  keep  his  picking 
coiling  for  private  times? 
hat  was  the  heart  of  it,  of  course: 
/acy.  No  one  knew  what  it  meant 
ymore.  People  scratched  and 
'omed  themselves,  coiled  their 
r,  shouted,  played  their  radios  at 
I  volume,  ate,  even  made  love  in 
blic.  Not  that  anyone  called  it 
emaking. 

Dn  a  scrap  of  paper  that  he  found 
his  desk,  John  wrote: 

Name's  Joe  Sex 
lYou  can  call  me  Tex 
You  kin  have  me,  have  me 
At  34th  and  Lex. 

\  rolled  it  up  into  a  ball  and  aimed 
but  missed  the  wastebasket.  Later 
at  day,  a  secretary  retrieved  it  and 
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read  it  aloud  to  the  staff.  People 
grew  merry  and  flirtatious.  He  was 
thanked  by  everyone  tor  cheering 
them  up,  for  lightening 
the  da\ . 


(> 


n  the  weekend  before  he  found 
Grace  at  the  animal  shelter,  he  wrote 
three  letters  to  the  New  York  Times. 
The  first  was  to  a  noted  psychiatrist 
who  had  reviewed  a  study  of  child  de- 
velopment, calling  it  an  "instant  clas- 
sic." John  wrote:  "An  instant  classic  is 
an  oxymoron.  A  classic  is  established 
over  time,  not  in  an  instant." 

The  second  was  sent  to  a  book  re- 
viewer who  had  described  a  detective 
story  as  lovingly  written.  "Lovingly," 
John  wrote,  "is  not  an  adverb  that  ap- 
plies to  literature,  especially  thrillers 
when  they  concern  criminal  activity." 

His  third  letter  was  about  a  term, 
"street  smart,"  used  by  a  writer  to  de- 
scribe a  novel's  heroine.  "This  is  a 
superficially  snappy  but  meaningless 
cliche  that  trivializes  reality,"  he 
wrote.  "On  the  street,  the  truth  is 
that  people  stumble  about  in  contu- 
sion and  dismay  even  when  they  are 
making  fortunes  selling  illegal  drugs. 
People  are  smart  tor  only  a  few  min- 
utes at  a  time." 

While  he  was  writing  the  letters 
he  felt  exalted.  He  was  battling  the 
degradation  of  language  and  ideas. 
But  the  intoxication  soon  wore  off. 
He  stared  down  at  the  letters  on  his 
desk.  They  looked  less  than  trivial. 
He  crumpled  them  and  threw  them 
into  a  wastebasket. 

He  came  to  a  decision  then.  What 
he  needed  was  a  living  creature  to 
take  care  of;  an  animal  would  be  a 
responsibility  that  would 
anchor  him  in  daily  life. 


Q 


n  weekends,  Grace  was  a 
boon.  John  played  with  het,  wearing 
an  old  pair  of  leather  gloves  so  her 
teeth  wouldn't  mark  his  hands.  He 
bought  rubber  toys  in  a  variety  store, 
and  she  learned  to  chase  and  fetch 
them  back  to  him.  Once,  while  he 
lay  half-asleep  in  his  bathtub,  she 
brought  him  a  rubber  duck.  "Why 
( irace,"  he  --aid,  patting  her  with  a 
wet  hand,  "how  appropriate!" 

Perhaps  dogs  had  thoughts.  How 
else  to  expl  an  the  way  Grace  would 
suddenly  rise  from  where  she  was  ly- 


ing and  go  to  another  room'  Some- 
thing must  have  occurred  to  her. 

She  followed  him  about  as  he 
shaved,  made  breakfast,  washed  his 
socks,  dusted  the  furniture  with  an 
old  shirt.  When  he  sat  down  with  his 
newspaper,  she  would  curl  up  nearby 
on  the  floor.  In  the  three  months  he 
had  owned  her,  she  had  grown  glossy 
and  sleek.  He  liked  looking  at  her. 
Where  had  she  come  from.' 

As  if  feeling  his  gaze,  she  stared  up 
at  him.  At  such  moments  of  mutual 
scrutiny,  John  felt  that  time  had 
ceased.  He  sank  into  the  natural 
world  reflected  in  her  eyes,  moving 
toward  an  awareness  to  which  he 
was  unable  to  give  a  name. 

Rut  it  he  bent  to  pet  her,  she  w<  mid 
flatten  her  ears.  Or  if  he  touched  her 
when  she  was  up,  her  legs  would  trem- 
ble with  the  effott  to  remain  upright 
yet  humble.  Or  so  he  imagined. 

One  day  he  came  home  from  work 
at  noon.  He  had  felt  faint  while 
drinking  coffee  at  his  desk  in  the  of- 
fice. Grace  was  not  at  the  door  to 
welcome  him.  He  called  her.  There 
was  no  response. 

After  a  thorough  search,  sur- 
prised by  the  violent  thumping  of 
his  heart,  he  discovered  her  be- 
neath the  box  springs  of  his  bed. 
"Oh,  Grace!"  he  exclaimed  re- 
proachfully. As  soon  as  he  had  ex- 
tricated her,  he  held  her  closely,  her 
small  hard  skull  pressed  against  his 
throat.  After  a  moment  he  put  her 
down.  "You  gave  me  a  scare,"  he 
said.  Grace  licked  her  flank.  Had 
his  emotion  embarrassed  her? 

John's  throat  was  feeling  raw  and 
sore,  but  he  took  Grace  for  a  walk  right 
away.  She  might  have  been  confused  by 
the  change  in  her  routine.  At  the  park 
entrance,  she  sat  down  abruptly.  He 
tugged  at  the  leash.  She  sat  on — glum- 
ly, he  thought.  He  picked  her  up  and 
walked  to  a  patch  of  coarse  grass  and 
placed  her  on  it.  Dutifully,  she  squat- 
ted and  urinated.  A  dozen  yards  or  so 
away,  John  saw  a  black  dog  racing 
around  a  tree  while  its  owner  watched 
it,  swinging  a  leash  and  smiling. 

Grace  seemed  especially  spiritless 
today.  Later,  propped  up  hy  pillows 
in  bed  and  drinking  tea  from  a  mug 
printed  with  his  initials — a  gift  from 
the  kitty-cat  girl — he  wondered  if 
Grace,  too,  was  sick. 


If 


She  was  lying  beneath  the 
room  window,  her  paws  twitel 
her  eyes  rolled  back  leaving  w 
crescents  below  her  half-closed 
He  tried  to  forget  how  he 
dragged  her  back  home  after  t 
brief  outing. 

Of  course,  animals  didn't 
grudges.  They  forgave,  or  forfa 
your  displays  of  bad  temper. 
the\  hum  have  m  une  toi  m  <  >t  rt 
lection,  a  residue  of  alarm 
shaped  their  sense  of  the  w<! 
around  them.  Grace  would 
been  as  exuberant  as  the  black 
circling  the  tree  if  her  puppyh 
had  been  different.  She  prarJ 
and  cried  when  John  came  hi 
from  work,  but  wasn't  that  sin 
relief?  My  God!  What  did  she  d| 
the  apartment  all  day  long, 
bladder  tightening  as  the  hours 
cumulated,  hearing,  without  un 
standing,  the  din  of  the  city  bey 
the  windows? 

John  felt  better  toward  dusk,  ; 
waking  from  a  nap.  He  determi 
to  take  Grace  to  a  veterinarian, 
ought  to  have  done  so  long  ago 
the  telephone  directory,  he  four 
vet  listed  in  the  west  Eighties,  a 
blocks  from  his  apartment  house. 

The  next  morning  he  called  tj 
office  to  say  that  he  wouldn't  bt 
until  after  lunch;  he  had  to  go  to 
doctor.  Did  the  sectetary  sense 
ambiguity  in  his  voice  when  he  m  g 
tioned  a  doctor?  She  didn't  kn 
that  he  had  a  dog.  No  one  in  the 
fice  knew. 

Yet  was  it  possible  that  his  e 
sions,  his  lies,  were  transparent 
others?  And  they  chose  not  to 
through  them  because  the  tn 
might  be  so  much  mote  burdensoi 

He  recognized  that  people  thou 
him  an  oddball  at  best.  His  friei 
warned  him  that,  at  worst,  he  wo 
dry  up,  he  was  so  wanting  in  emoti 
But  he  considered  most  of  them  to 
sentimentalists,  worshiping  sensati 
that  they  called  feelings. 

"You  have  a  transient  sensatic 
At  once  you  convert  it  into  a  a 
viction,"  he  said  to  a  woman  sitt 
beside  him  at  a  dinner  party.  T 
hostess  heard  him,  sprang  to  her  ft 
grabbed  the  salad  bowl,  with  its 
maining  contents,  and  emptied 
onto  his  head.  He  was  dismayed, 
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ranaged  to  laugh  along  with  the 
it  guests,  who  helped  to  pick 
es  of  lettuce  and  strips  of  carrot 
radish  from  his  collar  and  neck. 
)r  the  rest  of  the  evening,  deso- 
>n  wrapped  itself  around  him  like 
antle.  Everyone,  including  him- 
was  wrong.  Somehow  he  knew 
vas  alive.  Life  was  an  impenetra- 
mystery  cloaked  in  babble.  He 
dn't  get  the  olive-oil  stains  out 

of  his  shirt  and  had  to 

throw  it  out. 


u  the  vet's  waiting  room,  Grace 
close  to  John's  feet,  her  ears  ris- 
and  falling  at  the  cries  of  a  cat  in 
.rrier.  The  cat's  owner  tapped  the 
rier  with  an  index  finger  and 
led  at  John.  "Sorry  about  the 
se,"  she  said.  "We  all  get  scared 
he  doctor's  office." 
ihe  may  have  been  right,  but  he 
;d  away  from  her  all-encompass- 
we.  He  smiled  minimally  and 
ked  up  a  copy  of  Time  magazine 
n  a  table. 

Vhen  the  receptionist  told  him  to 
to  Room  One,  Grace  balked.  He 
ked  her  up  and  carried  her,  turn- 
away  from  the  cat  owner's  sym- 
letic  gaze.  He  placed  Grace  on  a 
tal  examination  table  in  the  mid- 
of  a  bare  cubicle.  A  cat  howled 
!  mother  room. 

As  the  doctor  entered,  his  lab  coat 
anating  the  grim,  arid  smell  of 
infectant,  he  nodded  to  John  and 
ked  at  Grace.  She  had  flattened 
rself  against  the  table;  her  head 
s  between  her  paws.  The  doctor's 
lk  hands  moved  Grace's  envelope 
fur  and  skin  back  and  forth  over 
r  bones  as  he  murmured,  "Good 
1,  good  dog." 

He  took  her  temperature,  exam- 
ed  her  teeth,  and  poked  at  her 
lly.  With  each  procedure,  Grace 
pw  more  inert.  "Distemper  shots?" 
e  doctor  asked.  John  shook  his 
ad  mutely.  The  doctor  asked  him 
Dre  questions,  but  John  couldn't 
swer  most  of  them.  Finally  John 
plained  that  he'd  found  her  in  an 
timal  shelter.  The  doctor  frowned. 
1  hose  places  weren't  great  even 
:fore  the  city  cut  funding  for 
em,"  he  said.  John  nodded  as 
ough  in  agreement,  but  it  was  all 
;ws  to  him.  What  he'd  known 


about  dogs  was  that  they  could  get 
rabies  and  had  to  be  walked  at  least 
twice  a  day. 

The  doctor  said  that  Grace  had  a 
bit  of  fever.  It  would  be  best  to  leave 
her  overnight  for  observation.  John 
could  pick  her  up  in  the 
morning  on  Saturday. 


"ohn  went  to  his  office.  People  re- 
marked on  his  paleness  and  asked 
him  what  the  doctor  had  said.  "I  had 
a  fever  yesterday.  Probably  a  touch 
of  flu,"  he  replied.  After  his  words 
they  kept  their  distance.  A  secretary 
placed  a  bottle  of  vitamin  C  tablets 
on  his  desk,  averting  her  face  as  she 
told  him  they  were  ammunition  in 
the  war  against  colds. 

"I  have  leprosy,"  John  said. 
She  giggled  and  backed  away  from 
his  desk.  She  doesn't  know  what  lep- 
rosy is,  he  guessed,  or  senses  that  it's 
vaguely  un-American. 

He  kept  to  his  section  of  the  of- 
fice the  rest  of  the  day.  He  was  grati- 
fied that  his  colleagues  had  him 
pegged  as  a  bit  crazy.  He  had  no  de- 
sire to  dislodge  the  peg.  It  made  it 
easier.  Thinking  about  that  now,  as 
he  drank  his  third  carton  of  tea,  he 
didn't  know  what  the  it  was  that 
was  made  easier. 

After  work,  with  no  special  reason 
to  go  home,  he  stopped  at  a  bar  on 
Columbus  Avenue.  He  ordered  a 
double  whiskey.  As  he  drank  it,  his 
brain  seemed  to  rise  in  his  skull, 
leaving  a  space  that  filled  up  with 
serene  emptiness.  He  ordered  a  re- 
peat, wanting  to  sustain  the  feeling, 
which  recalled  to  him  the  moments 
that  followed  lovemaking,  almost  a 
pause  of  being.  But  as  he  lifted  his 
glass,  he  became  cautious  at  the 
thought  of  four  whiskeys  on  an  emp- 
ty stomach,  and  asked  a  passing 
waiter  for  a  steak,  medium.  He  took 
his  drink  to  a  booth. 

The  steak,  when  it  came,  was 
leathery,  and  it  reminded  him  of  the 
gloves  he  wore  when  he  played  with 
Grace.  At  this  very  moment  she  was 
in  a  cage  in  the  dark,  bewildered  hut 
stoical.  Long  suffering  was  more  like 
it,  poor  thing,  carried  along  on  the 
current  of  existence.  No  wonder  she 
suddenly  got  up  and  went  to  another 
room  to  lie  down.  It  wasn't  thought 
that  roused  her,  only  a  need  for  a 
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mil tit  movement  ot  freedom  inside  of 
fate.  Why,  after  all,  had  he  stopped 
in  this  awful,  shadowy 

Hbar? 
e  had  a  few  friends,  most  of 
them  cocooned  in  partial  domestici- 
ty, living  with  someone  or  seeing 
someone  steadily.  His  oldest  friend 
was  married,  the  father  of  a  child.  Oc- 
casionally someone  would  introduce 
him  to  a  woman  in  an  attempt  at 
matchmaking,  feebly  disguised  as  a 
dinner  party. 

One  showed  no  interest  in  him, 
hut  another  had  taken  him  aside  and 
asked  him  why  he  had  lent  himself 
to  what  was,  basically,  a  slave  auc- 
tion. His  impulse  was  to  remark  that 
no  one  had  bid  for  her.  Instead  he 
asked  why  she  had  agreed  to  meet 
him.  She  replied  that  she  had  a  soci- 
ological interest  in  the  lifestyles  of 
male  loners  in  New  York.  He  ob- 
served that  lite,  like  death,  was  not  a 
style.  She  called  him  a  dinosaur. 

The  only  woman  over  the  years 
for  whom  he  had  felt  even  a  shred  of 
interest  was  the  mother  ot  his 
friend's  child.  When  he  recognized 
the  interest,  stirred  once  more  to  life 
after  he  stopped  seeing  the  kitty-cat 
girl,  a  sequence  of  scenes  ran 
through  his  mind  like  a  movie:  be- 
trayal, discovery,  family  disruption, 
himself  a  stepfather,  late  child- 
support  checks.  She  was  steadfast 
and  not  especially  drawn  to  him. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  he 
took  the  kitty-cat  girl  out  for  social 
evenings  with  his  friends.  Their  en- 
thusiasm for  her  was  tinged  hy  hyste- 
ria, he  noted,  as  though  he'd  been 
transformed  from  a  lone  wolf  to  a 
compliant  sheep.  Walking  away 
from  a  friend's  apartment  where  they 
had  spent  an  evening,  he  felt  like  a 
figure  in  a  heroic  illustration:  a 
woman-saved  prodigal  son. 

Now  he  was  down  to  a  sick  dog. 
An  apartment  filled  with  unattrac- 
tive furniture  awaited  him.  But 
Grace  would  not  be  there. 

He  was  dizzy  after  downing  such  a 
quantity  of  whiskey.  His  fork  slid 
from  his  hand  to  fall  beneath  the 
table.  He  didn't  bother  to  search  tor 
ii  but  continued  to  sit  motionless  in 
the  booth,  most  of  the  steak  uneaten 
on  the  plate. 


It  might  be  only  the  strange  weak- 
ness that  had  come  over  him  like  a 
swoon,  but  he  imagined  he  could  feel 
his  bodily  canals  drying  up,  his  eyes 
dimming,  the  roots  ot  his  hair  drying 
with  tiny  explosions  like  milkweed 
pods  pressed  between  two  fingers. 

1  lis  resounding  No  to  the  kitty-cat 
girl,  from  months  ago,  echoed  in  his 
ears.  What  had  prevented  him  from 
saying  yes?  She  might  have  laughed 
and  embraced  him.  By  that  magic  of  af- 
fection that  can  convert  embarrass- 
ment into  merriment,  they  might  have 
averted  all  that  followed.  Instead  she 
had  turned  away  and,  he  thought,  gone 
to  sleep,  leaving  him  in  an  agitated 
wakefulness  in  which  his  resentment  at 
her  fatuity  kept  at  bay,  he  knew  now, 
a  harsh  judgment  on  his  own  nature. 

She  was,  after  all,  a  very  nice 
woman:  kind,  generous,  full  hearted. 
What  did  it  matter  that  in  bending 
to  someone's  pet  or  a  friend's  small 
child  she  assumed  a  high,  squeaky 
voice,  that  she  held  her  hand  over 
her  heart  when  she  was  moved,  that 
she  struck  actressy  poses  when  she 
sin  i\\  ed  him  a  new  outfit  i  ir  hairstyle  I 
What  had  it  mattered?  Body  to 
body — what  did  it  all  really  matter? 

He  sighed  and  bent  to  retrieve  the 
fork.  In  the  darkness  beneath  the  table 
he  found  a  whole  cigarette  lying  among 
the  damp  pickle-ends  and  crumpled 
napkins.  Smoke  it,  he  told  himself  as  he 
felt  the  strength  returning  to  his  arms 
and  hands.  Smoking  was  the  one  thing 
that  aroused  the  kitty-cat  girl  to  anger. 
He'd  been  startled  hy  it,  so  much  so 
that  he'd  given  up  the  pleasure  of  an 
infrequent  cigarette  after  dinner  in  the 
evening.  "Don't  make  it  a  religion," 
he'd  chided  her.  "It's  only  one  of  a 
thousand  things  that  kill  people." 

He  summoned  a  waiter  and  asked 
him  for  a  match.  While  he  was 
speaking,  he  heard  a  voice  boom  out, 
".  .  .  and  this  will  impact  the  economy" 
Someone  at  the  bar  had  turned  up 
the  volume  on  a  suspended  television 
set.  John  glimpsed  the  speaker  on  the 
screen,  an  elderly  man  wearing 
steel-rimmed  eyeglasses.  "Impact  is  a 
noun,  you  stupid  son  of  a  bitch,"  he 
muttered,  puffing  on  the  cigarette. 

"Always  correcting  my  English," 
she  had  protested  to  him  more  than 
once.  It  suddenly  came  to  him  that 
he'd  been  lying  to  himself  about  how 


the  affair  had  ended.  He'd  convii 
buiiselt  that  she  had  left  his  ap 
ment,  angrily,  the  morning  aj 
then  quarrel  about  "kitty-cat.  1 
tact  it  bad  taken  a  week,  dufl  :' 
which  they  met  at  the  end  of  the! 
in  his  or  her  apartment,  ate  toger 
went  to  a  movie,  slept  in  bed  sid\ 
side.  They  bad  not  made  love.  W^ 
they  spoke,  it  w  as  of  mundane  n] 
t  ers,  and  w  hen  they  parted  in 
morning,  he  to  his  office  and  shi  > 
the  private  school  where  she  tai 
firsi  grade,  she  bad  briefly  pressed  ' 
cheek  against  his.  Life  has 
rhythms,  he  told  himself. 

But  at  the  end  ot  the  week,  a 
staring  down  at  the  light  supper  n 
prepared,  she  burst  out  at  him  in  wc 
thai  suggested  a  continuation  of  an 
gry  interior  monologue,  " — and  it's 
only  the  way  I  talk.  You're  trying 
change  the  way  I  am!"  She  paus 
then  she  mted,  "Why  di  m't  v<  hi  say  a 
thing  you  really  mean?  My  God!  y 
wouldn't  acknowledge  the  Eiffel  T< 
er  if  it  fell  right  on  you!" 

He  had  laughed,  startled  at  si 
an  extravagant   image.  "I'd 
speechless  then,  all  right,"  he'd  s; 
But  he  admitted  he'd  been  clumsy 

She  asked  then,  as  she  wept,  h 
he  could  have  said  No  to  her  so  s 
agely.  Afterward,  when  she  was 
ing  inside,  he'd  walked  around  < 
apartment  with  a  foolish  smile- 
though  nothing  had  happened 
tween  them. 

She  picked  up  her  purse  from  i 
chair  where  she'd  been  sitting,  i 
eating  while  he  ate  and  kept  on  ta 
ing  cheerfully. 

"You're  one  big  NO!"  she  burst  cj 
"And  you're  smiling  this  instant  . . 

He  recalled  touching  his  faij 
What  she'd  said  was  true.  "I  doj 
mean  to  smile,"  he'd  said.  She  got] 
and  dropped  her  key  on  a  kitcra 
counter  and  left  the  apartment. 

He'd  eaten  her  untouched  suppj 
his  mind  like  an  empty  pail.  Then  h 
w  atted  for  her  to  telephone  him.  H  ' 
waited  tor  himself  to  telephone  hi 
But  something  had  gone  out  of  hi] 
He  had  slumped  into  a  mulelike  c| 
position  to  her:  she  skirted  life's  nj 
troubles,  chirping  platitudes. 

He  dropped  the  cigarette  the  wal 
er  had  lit  tor  him,  got  to  his  feet,  ai 
hurried  from  the  bar.  Behind  h  i 
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e  the  waiter.  John  paid  his  bill 
he  sidewalk,  all  too  aware  of  the 
js  of  the  public. 

will  not  think  about  her,  he  or- 
d  himself  as  he  walked  home.  I 
2  cleared  the  decks.  I'm  better  off. 
lS  he  unlocked  the  door,  he  called, 
ace!"  Then  he  remembered.  "Oh, 
ist . . ."  he  said  aloud, 
le  took  a  long  hot  shower,  emerg- 
slack  limbed  and  unpleasantly 
im.  Naked,  he  walked  through  the 
ens,  letting  the  air  dry  him,  waving 
j  arms,  a  heavy  object  trying  to  fly. 
ie  paused  before  the  bedroom 
dow  that  looked  out  on  Central 
k.  Perhaps  the  comradely  woman 
for  a  run,  who  had  remarked  on 
ice's  tits,  would  look  up  and  ob- 
ve  to  a  friend,  "See  the  cock 
iging  up  there  in  that  window?" 
he  was  on  the  seventh  floor, 
invisible  to  everything  but 
passing  birds. 


I 


e  put  on  a  ragged  T-shirt  and 
ned  on  the  television  set.  As  a 
e  he  watched  opera,  a  Friday 
;ning  news  program,  and  now  and 
en  an  old  movie.  Tonight  he 
uld  settle  for  diversion.  He  was 
ding  it  hard  to  keep  his  mind  off 
t  way  he'd  left  the  bar  without 
/ing  his  check. 

A  news  anchor  was  saying,  "The 
isis  centers  around  .  .  ."  He 
itched  channels  and  turned  up  a 
/chologist  with  devilish  red  hair 
d  a  sharp  jaw  who  was  discussing 
le  models  and  sharing.  "We  must 
are,"  she  asserted  in  a  tone  John 
and  menacing.  "Share  what?"  he 
<ed  the  screen.  "Give  me  a  noun 
give  me  death.  And  isn't  'role 
odel'  a  tautology?" 
On  another  channel  a  middle-aged 
tress  declared  that  after  years  of  sub- 
ance  abuse — "yeah,  cocaine,  the 
lole  megillah" — and  loveless  promis- 
tity,  she  had  become  a  sexually  ma- 
re woman,  in  charge  of  her  body  and 
;r  life.  The  male  interviewer  smiled 
id  nodded  without  pause. 
On  a  call-in  interview,  a  very 
rge  Arab  emir  was  addressed  as 
bdul  by  a  caller  who  then  asked 
;m,  "How  ya  doin'?"  The  emir's  ex- 
•ession  of  stolid  indifference  didn't 
tange,  but  he  appeared  to  send  out 
glow  like  a  hot  coal. 


John  switched  channels  more 
quickly.  In  every  mouth  that  spoke 
from  the  screen,  that  word,  "hopeful- 
ly," ownerless,  modifying  nothing, 
inserted  itself  amid  sentences  like 
the  white  synthetic  packing  material 
that  protected  china  or  glasses. 

The  telephone  rang.  Startled — no 
one  called  at  this  time  of  evening — 
he  picked  it  up,  and  a  buoyant  male 
voice  asked,  "John?" 

The  voice  was  not  familiar.  Per- 
haps he'd  forgotten  its  owner;  he 
wasn't  good  with  voices.  "Yes,"  he 
answered.  He  discovered  at  once 
that  it  was  a  selling  call.  "Do  you 
know  me?"  John  asked.  The  voice 
chuckled.  "Well,  no,  John.  I  don't," 
it  replied.  John  hung  up. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  he 
turned  off  the  set  and  went  to  bed. 
On  a  nearby  table  lay  a  volume  of 
short  stories  by  a  British  writer.  In 
one  of  them,  the  writer  had  stated: 
"You  can't  help  having  the  diseases 
of  your  time." 

He  thought  of  the  letters  to  the 
newspaper  he'd  thrown  away.  Why 
had  he  bothered?  The  apocalypse 
would  not  be  brought  about  by  de- 
based language,  would  it?  "I've  been 
cracked  in  the  head,  Grace,"  he  said 
to  the  absent  dog. 

His  body,  his  brain,  began  a  slow 
descent  into  the  formless  stuff  of  sleep. 
His  hands  fluttered  at  the  light  switch 
until,  with  what  felt  like  his  last  par- 
ticle of  energy,  he  pressed  it  off. 

At  once  his  heart  began  to 
pound.  His  eyelids  flew  open,  and  he 
was  fully  awake,  recalling  the 
kitty-cat's  account  of  her  only 
brother's  death.  It  had  happened 
several  months  before  he  met  her. 
Her  brother  was  visiting  her  from 
the  Midwest.  While  shaving  one 
morning  in  her  bathroom,  he  top- 
pled over,  dead  from  a  heart  attack. 
He  had  been  twenty-ei^ht. 

She'd  telephoned  the  news  to 
their  mother  in  Norman,  Oklahoma. 
Their  father  had  died  of  the  same 
ailment  several  years  earlier. 

"Oh,  Lord — where  will  we  get  the 
money  to  fly  him  home  and  bury 
him?"  were  her  mother's  first  words, 
she'd  told  John. 

He  had  expressed  indignation  at 
such  petty  concerns  in  a  woman 
whose  son  had  died. 
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"You  don' i  understand,"  she  had 
cried.  "She  was  putting  something  in 
front  ot  her  grief — like  you  bar  a  door 
against  a  burglar.  And  money  isn't 
peiiy  when  there's  so  little  of  it!" 

She  had  been  right  and  wrong,  as 
he  had  been.  But  he  could  hardly 
have  pursued  die  subject  while  her 
cheeks  were  covered  with  tears. 

He  turned  the  light  back  on  and 
picked  up  the  book  ot  short  stories, 
opening  it  at  random.  He  read  sever- 
al sentences.  Unable  to  make  sense 
oi  them,  he  dropped  the  book  on  the 
table.  The  phone  tang.  He  grabbed 
it,  aware  that  he  was  breathless  with 
hope  it  would  be  the  girl.  "Hello, 
hello.'"  he  pleaded.  A  muffled  voice 
at  the  other  end  asked, 
^""■^  "Manuel."' 


I 


he  next  morning  he  returned  to 
the  vet's  office.  The  waiting  room  was 
crowded  with  animals  and  their  own- 
ers. Dogs  panted  or  moved  restlessly 
or  whimpered.  A  brilliant -eyed  cat  sat 
on  a  man's  lap,  one  ot  its  ears  nearly 
severed  from  its  bloodied  head. 

To  John's  relief,  the  receptionist 
sent  him  at  once  to  an  examining 
room.  The  doctor  was  waiting  for 
him  with  a  grave  expression  on  his 
face. 

"I'm  sorry  to  inform  you  that" — he 
turned  to  glance  at  a  card  lying  on 
the  table — "Grace  has  passed  away  " 

John  was  astonished  to  hear  him- 
self groan  aloud.  The  doctor  gripped 
his  arm.  "Steady!  Relationships  with 
pets  are  deeply  meaningful,"  he  said 
softly.  "You  shouldn't  blame  yourself. 
Grace  was  a  casebook  ot  diseases. 
Bui  it  was  the  heartworm  that  fin- 
ished her  off." 

"I  lean  worm!"  cried  John. 

"It's  carried  by  mosquitoes,"  the 
doctor  replied.  He  relinquished 
John's  arm. 

"She  didn't  seem  that  sick,"  John 
s.nd  dully,  leaning  against  the  exam- 
ining table. 

"She  was,"  the  doctor  stated 
brusquely.  "And  please  don't  lean 
against  the  table  or  it'll  give  way.  Let 
me  advise  a  grieving  period,  after 
which,  hopefully,  you'll  move  on. 
C  iet  a  new  pet.  Plenty  of  them  need 
homes."  1  le  nodded  at  the  door. 

|ohn  held  up  a  hand.  "Wait!  1  lad 
she  littered?" 


The  doctor  frowned  momentarily. 
"Yes.  1  believe  she  had." 

"What  do  you  do  with  the  bod- 
ies'" John  asked  at  the  door. 

"W  e  have  a  disposal  method  in 
place.  You'll  be  notified,"  the  doctor 
answered,  taking  a  bottle  ot  pink 
liquid  from  a  shelf  and 
shaking  it. 


() 


n  the  sidewalk,  John  stood 
still,  trying  to  compose  himself.  He 
felt  a  jab  ot  pain  over  his  navel.  He 
loosened  his  belt,  and  the  pain 
ceased.  He  had  been  eating  stupidly 
ot  late  and  had  certainly  gained 
weight.  He  set  ott  tor  his  apartment. 

The  ceiling  paint  in  the  living 
room  was  flaking.  Really  he  ought  to 
do  something  about  it.  He  took  a 
dust  mop  from  a  closet  and  passed  it 
over  the  floor.  The  dust  collected  in 
feathery  little  piles,  which  he  gath- 
ered up  on  a  piece  ot  cardboard. 

Had  any  ot  Grace's  puppies  sur- 
vived.' For  a  tew  minutes,  he  re- 
arranged furniture.  1  le  discovered  a 
knucklebone  beneath  an  uphol- 
stered chair,  where  Grace  must  have 
stored  it.  A  question  formed  in  his 
mind  as  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up. 
Was  it  only  her  past  that  hail  made 
her  afraid.'  Her  puppies  lost,  cars 
bearing  down  on  her,  endless 
searching  tor  food,  the  worm  in  her 
heart  doing  its  deadly  work.  He 
stared  at  the  bone,  scored  with  her 
teeth  marks. 

As  it  suddenly  impelled  by  a  vio- 
lent push,  he  went  to  the  telephone. 
In  a  notebook  written  down  amid 
book  titles,  opera  notices,  and  train 
schedules  to  Boston  was  ;i  list  ot 
phone  numbers.  1  le  had  crossed  out 
kitty-cat's  name  but  not  her  phone 
number.  Still  clutching  Grace's 

bone,  he  dialed  II . 

On  the  fifth  ring,  she  answered. 

"I  [ello,  Jean,"  he  said. 

He  heard  her  gasp.  "So.  It's  you," 
she  said. 

"It's  me,"  he  agreed. 

"And  what  do  you  want.'"  She  was 
breathing  rapidly. 

"I'd  like  to  see  you." 

"W  hat  for?" 

"lean.  I  know  how  bad  il  was,  the 

way  1  spoke  to  you." 

"You  were  so — contemptuous!" 
"1  know.  1  had  no  right — " 


1 


She  broke  in.  "No  one  has  " 

They  tell  silent  at  the  same  moi 
Her  breathing  had  slowed  down. 

"1  haven't  just  been  hang, 
around,  you  know,"  she  said  defial 

"I  only  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"You  want!  You  have  to  th 
about  what  other  people  want  on 
year!" 

"Jean,  please  ..  ."  1  le  dropped 
bone  on  the  table. 

In  a  suddenly  impetuous  rush, 
said,  "It  was  so  silly  what  1  as 
you!  I'll  never  forget  it.  I  can't  e 
bear  describing  it  to  myself — w 
happened.  All  1  feel  is  my  01 
humiliation." 

"We  are  born  into  the  world 
anything  can  happen,"  he  said. 

"What  ?" 

"Listen.  1  had  a  dog.  Grace, 
got  sick.  Last  night  she  died  at 
animal  hospital.  1  guess  1  wanted 
tell  someone." 

"I  don't  know  w  hat  I'm  Mippi 
to  do  with  that  news,"  she  said.  "1 
I'm  really  sorry."  She  paused,  tl 
went  on.  "Poor  thing,"  she  said  g> 
tly,  as  if  speaking  to  someone  st 
ing  beside  her. 

Something  painful  and  thrill 
tore  at  his  i  hroat .  I  le  held 
breath,  but  si  ill  a  sob  bursl  from  h 
1  )espite  its  volume,  he  heard  her  - 
"Ji  ihn?  Are  you  all  right  ?" 

"Yes,  yes  ...  I  don't  know." 

"Oh,  John,  I  can  come  over  t 
minute.  I've  been  running,  but  I  i 
change  clothes  in  a  jiffy.  1  don't  f 
you're  all  right." 

The  few  tears  had  already  driec 
his  cheeks.  They  stood  in  tl 
apartments,  hanging  onto  their  te 
phones,  trying  to  make  up  th 
minds  if  they  really  wanted  to 
each  other  again. 
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John  Leonard 


\or  months,  even  years,  after  the 
murderous  attack  on  the  wag- 
on train  in  1857,  travelers 
igh  the  Utah  mountains  would 
cks  of  women's  hair  and  tatters  of 
ren's  dresses  caught  on  cotton- 
s  and  sagebrush;  buttons  and 
s.  Two  hundred  men,  women,  and 
iren  on  their  way  west  from 
nsas  to  California  with  cattle  and 
ig  machines  had  been  ambushed 
except  for  the  youngest,  nine 
ths  to  seven  years  and  therefore 
ocent  blood" — slaughtered.  Like 
cavenged  loot,  those  spared  would 
irceled  out  among  the  killers,  who 
ed  to  be  not  Paiute  Indians  after 
>ut  white  Christians  wearing  war 
t.  Mormons,  in  fact, 
's  a  story  told  almost  as  often  as 
Donner  Party's  but  never  better 
1  when  Sally  Denton  tells  it  in 
:RICAN  MASSACRE: TH E  TRAGEDY 
MOUNTAIN  MEADOWS,  SEP- 
\BER  1857  (Knopf,  $26.95).  Like 


Ives  or  crows,  Mormons  fed  on 
guenots  while  Native  Americans 
rted  their  eyes:  "The  plunder  pro- 


ceeded with  a  strange 
quiet.  Women  from 
Cedar  City  and  near- 
by settlements  arrived 
to  remove  the  calico 
dresses  and  lace  pina- 
fores of  the  women  and 
children,  pulling  off 
their  expensive  shoes, 
and  ripping  earrings, 
brooches,  and  rings  off 
the  corpses." 

To  understand  how 
people  could  wear  the 
clothes  and  raise  the  children  of  men 
and  women  they  had  murdered,  we 
must  first  see  how  they  came  to  feel  so 
paranoid  and  persecuted  that  they  de- 
monized  strangers  and  deployed  their 
own  army  of  Avenging  Angels,  a  reg- 
iment of  assassins  that  specialized  in 
"blood  atonement."  Denton  takes  us 
back  to  young  Joseph  Smith,  the  son  of 
an  itinerant  ginseng  merchant  and  the 
great-great-grandson  of  a  Salem  witch- 
hunter,  who  dreamed  a 
kind  of  Bollywood  spec- 
tacular of  lost  tribes,  gold- 
en plates,  and  sacred 
stones;  who  delivered  out 
of  his  own  head  a  275,000- 
word  manuscript  about 
bloodshed,  miracles,  and 
a  latter-day  Zion;  who  or- 
dained his  own  apostles 
in  a  fertility-worshiping 
mystery  cult;  and  who  had 
pn  icured  nearly  fifty  wives 
before  he  was  defenes- 
trated in  1844  by  vigilantes  in  Carthage, 
Illinois.  These  vigilantes  also  wore  war 
paint,  pretending  to  be  Indians. 


After  that  it  was  up  to  Brigham 
Young,  part  Cromwell  and  part  Moses, 
to  lead  his  flock  on  a  Voortrek  worthy 
of  the  Transvaal  Afrikaners,  from  their 
miserable  winter  retreat  at  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
where  they  fantasized  "Deseret,"  a  theo- 
cratic kingdom  consisting  of  Utah, 
Nevada,  and  large  parts  of  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Wyoming;  where  they  sank  a 
plow  on  the  very  afternoon  of  their  ar- 
rival; and  where  they  were  almost  as 
soon  at  war  with  Paiutes,  trappers, 
traders,  federal  troops,  and  U.S.  presi- 
dents. The  Mountain  Meadows  mas- 
sacre happened  at  a  characteristic 
nineteenth-century  American  inter- 
section of  the  sacred  and  the  profane, 
where  the  politics  of  slavery  and  empire 
met  the  schismatic  dementia  of  mixed 
religious  nuts. 

Charles  Darwin,  horn  four 
years  after  Joseph  Smith,  had 
no  use  for  God  at  all,  espe- 
cially after  his  favorite  daughter 
died.  But  then,  he  had  almost  as 


!  85,  Cynthia  (Ascidiae),  by  Ernst  Haeckel,  from  Art  Forms  in  Nature  ©  Prestel- 
ag  (top);  Engraving  of  the  Mountain  Meadows  Massacre  ©  Bettmann/CORBIS 
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many  children  as  he  had  varieties  of 
barnacle  to  look  at  in  suburban 
Kent — in  the  big  house  with  the  lit- 
tle mirror  mounted  to  the  wall  out- 
side  Ins  study  window  so  that  he 
could  see  someone  coming  in  plenty 
of  rune  to  decide  it  be  was  borne — 
and  enough  money  inherited  from  a 
venture-capitalist  father  not  to 
bave  to  work  for  a  living-  And  so  in 
the  years  between  his  seasick  voy- 
age to  the  Galapagos  on  the  Beagle 
and  the  publication  of  his  master- 
work  on  the  origin  of  species — even 
as  he  wrote  tour  long  monographs 
about  what  he  saw  while  supporting 
his  wrists  on  wooden  blocks  to  dis- 
sect cirripedes  the  size  of  pin- 
heads — he  was  writing  a  Prime 
Mover  out  of  the  big  picture:  "the 
strongest  wings,  the  largest  mouth, 
the  longest  legs  ..." 

In  DARWIN  AND  THE  BARNA- 
CLE (Norton,  $24.95),  science  his- 
torian Rebecca  Stott  has  taken  Dar- 
win to  the  thrilling  verge.  This  is 
the  apprenticeship  of  a  hero  of  con- 
sciousness, from  the  sea  sponges  and 
three-foot  worms  of  his  student  days 
in  Edinburgh  to  bis  five  years  of  Jane 
Austen  novels  and  "phosphorescent 
zoophytes"  on  board  the  Beagle  to  a 
daily  dose  of  two  blue  opium  pills 
and  the  fabulous  biography  he  will 
write  "about  the  body  of  a  water 
creature  and  how  it  had  come  to  ex- 
ist over  unimaginable  eons  of 
time — this  story  of  valves  and  aper- 
tures and  anal  orifices  shaping  in 
deep  time." 

Stott  wants  us  to  see  how  scientif- 
ic discovery  can  proceed  through  in- 
direction. But  she  wants  us  to  appre- 
ciate as  well  how  much  it  depends  on 
community,  on  scholars  cooperating 
all  over  the  postal  system.  And  we  do, 
because  ideas  light  up  like  matches 
on  each  page,  and  because  her  own 
prose  passage — from  Pliny  on  peats  to 
Melville  on  whales  to  Darwin  on  an 
acorn  barnacle — is  so  evocative.  Even 
as  Brigham  Young  denied  he  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  Mountain  Meadows, 
elsewhere  the  nineteenth  century  was 
trying  hard  to  save  our  souls  from  or- 
ganized religion.  Darwin  would  publish 
(  )ii  the  (  >rigin  of  Species  in  1859,  a  year 
after  Gray's  Anatomy  and  eight  years 
before  Das  Kapital.  In  between  Darwin 
and  Marx  w  as  Lewis  Gain  ill. 


T  believer  she  passed  a  nun  in 
%%     the  ^1  reet,  Soma  Orwell 

T  T  spat .  She  bad  spent  tOO 
many  years  in  a  convent  during  her 
unhappy  Anglo-Catholic  childhood, 
not  even  certain  of  the  identity  of  her 
father  and  never  knowing  whether  she 
belonged  in  England  or  India.  Her 
friend  Hilary  Spurling  has  written  TH  E 
GIRL  FROM  THE  FICTION  DE- 
PARTMENT; A  PORTRAIT  OF  SON1A 
ORWELL  (Counterpoint,  $24)  to  res- 
cue George's  widow  from  the  slanders 
of  George's  biographers.  It  is  a  gener- 
ous effort  even  if  it  fails  to  persuade 
us  that  the  last  dreadful  years  were  all 
somebody  else's  fault.  As  in  her  earli- 
er, otherwise  first-rate  biographies  of 
Ivy  Compton-Burnett  and  Paul  Scott, 
Spurling  tends  to  treat  alcoholism  as  a 
symptom  instead  of  a  disease.  Besides, 
Sonia  did  have  a  brain  tumor. 

But  the  woman  we  meet  here  is  not 
at  all  the  ogress  who  so  stoutly  de- 
fended her  dead  husband's  estate  from 
the  depredations  of  the  body  snatchers 
that  they  revenged  themselves  with 
aspersions  on  her  sexuality.  She's  more 
like  Ada  in  Anthony  Powell's  Books 
Do  Furnish  a  Room,  Elvira  in  Angus 
Wilson's  Anglo-Saxon  Attitudes,  or 
Julia  in  1984.  She  may  have  married 
George  because  he  beseeched  her  to 
and  she  thought  she  could  jolly  him 
back  to  health,  and  she  may  have  mar- 
ried her  equally  unfortunate  second 
husband  because  he  had  been  disgraced 
in  a  homosexual  scandal.  But  her  affairs 
with  the  English  painters  William 
Coldstream  and  Lucian  Freud,  the 
French  philosopher  Maurice  Merleau- 
Ponty,  and  the  Israeli  general  Yigal 
Allon  were  notorious.  And  if  the  child 
she  aborted  really  was  Arthur  Koest- 
ler's,  from  what  we  know  now  of  his 
kamikaze  mating  habits,  she  probably 
had  sober  cause. 

Although  she 
a  luldn't  be  creative 
on  her  own,  she  did 
prove  indispens- 
able to  Cyril  Con- 
nolly as  an  editor 
at  Horizon,  to  John 
Lehmann  as  an  ed- 
itor at  Penguin  Ncte 
World  Writing,  to 
lan  Fleming  at  the 

Sunday  Times — he  sent  her  to  Jenisalem 
in  the  middle  of  the  Sue:  crisis — and  to 


everybody  at  the  new  publishing  1 
of  Weidenfeld  and  Nicholson,  v 
she  brought  in  Sybille  Bedford, 
Bellow,  and  Mary  McCarthy.  F( 
unproduced  playlet  by  Connolly  c 
The  Id  Never  Sleeps ,  she  was  supf 
to  tap-dance  saucily  across  the  s 
But  another  of  her  alter  egos,  Dia 
Marguerite  Duras's  Les  Petits  Cha 
de  Tarquinie,  has  performance  an> 
"Up  till  now  I've  only  ever  slept 
men  whose  ideas  were  clear,  and 
never  worked  for  me." 


a: 


D 


lmost  as  long  as  he  has 
a  novelist,  Charles  Job 
.has  also  been  a  Buddhist 
tore  he  wrote  Middle  Passage 
reimagining  of  the  slave  tradi 
Dreamer,  his  counterlife  of  Dr. 
tin  Luther  King  Jr.,  he  had  embr 
"the  Buddhist  Dharma  as  the 
revolutionary  and  civilized  of  p 
ble  human  choices,  as  the  logica 
tension  of  King's  dream  of 
'beloved  community.'"  Not  i 
does  he  consult  the  sutras  but  to 
last  five  years  he  has  studied  I 
skrit.  One  half  of  TURNING 
WHEEL:  ESSAYS  ON  BUDDH 
AND  WRITING  (Scribner,  $2: 
about  the  Four  Noble  Truths  anc 
Eightfold  Path,  and  we  learn 
Henry  David  Thoreau  was  the 
translator  of  the  Lotus  Sutra 
English;  the  other  half  is  ab 
Ralph  Ellison,  Harriet  Beec 
Stowe,  Jean  Toomer,  Sinclair  Le 
and  Johnson's  mentor,  the  J 
Gardner  who  wrote  Grendel. 

I  can't  say  these  two  halves  ad< 
t( )  an  augmented  whole,  but  they  sc 
how  chime.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
a  Buddhist  friend  of  mine  took 
into  the  foggy  South  Korean  mc 
tains  to  see  the  sutras  in  the  H 
Temple — die ' 
itaka  on  8  1 , 
wooden  print 
hhxiks,  in  both 
skrit  and  Chii 
characters.  A  m 
inked  up  two 
these  block  f? 
and  pressed  tl 
onto  rice-pa 
pages,  which  h 
now  in  my  liv 
room.  I  can't  read  Sanskrit,  but  I  ki 
a  Middle  Passage  when  I  see  one. 
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HE  MAN  WHO  KNEW 
30  MUCH 

phen  Jay  Gould's  opus  posthumous 
David  Quammen 


ssed  in  this  essay: 

Structure  of  Evolutionary  Theory,  by  Stephen  Jay  Gould.  The  Belknap  Press 
Harvard  University  Press,  2002.  1,433  pages.  $39.95. 


bt  long  before  publishing  his 
first  book,  the  young  Bertrand 
Russell  received  some  advice 
t  literary  technique.  It 
l  from  his  future  broth- 
i-law,  Logan  Pearsall 
;h,  the  aesthetic  and 
ltly  loopy  brother  of 
Pearsall  Smith,  who 
me  Russell's  first  wife. 
tn  years  older  than 
rand,  Logan  had  stud- 
he  classics  at  Balliol  and 
g  with  artists  in  Paris; 
as  an  imposing  if  dubi- 
source  of  postures  and 
ijiions.  Years  afterward, 
a  essay  entitled  "How  I 
te,"  Russell  recollected 
Alys's  brother  "was  at 
time  exclusively  inter- 
d  in  style  as  opposed  to 
i  ter,"  and  although  Rus- 
had  opposite  priorities, 
vas  impressionable.  Lo- 
confidently  offered  var- 
;  rules,  of  which  Russell 
itioned  only  a  few:  Place 
Mma  after  every  four 
ds;  never  use  "and"  ex- 
t  at  the  beginning  of  a 
tence.  "His  most  emphatic  advice 
that  one  must  always  rewrite,"  Rus- 
remembered.  "I  consciously  tried 
,  but  found  that  my  first  draft  was  al- 
st  always  better  than  my  second. 


>id  Quammen' 's  books  include  The  Song 
he  Dodo,  about  evolution  and  extinction 
Islands ,  and  the  forthcoming  Monster  of 
d,  a  meditation  on  man-eating  predators . 


This  discovery  has  saved  me  an  im- 
mense amount  of  time."  With  experi- 
ence, Russell  found  his  own  congenial 


literary  methods,  partly  grounded  in 
his  devotion  to  mathematics  and  his 
early  determination  "to  say  everything 
in  the  smallest  number  of  words  in 
which  it  could  be  said  clearly."  Perfect 
clarity  was  the  ultimate  style.  A  sen- 
tence should  be  as  lean  as  an  equation. 
He  would  correct  mistakes  of  substance, 
recasting  entire  passages,  but  never 
sec  ( ind-yuess  .i  hrsi  Jrafl  on  grounds 


that  were  merely  stylistic.  In  1945,  af- 
ter half  a  century  of  steady  literary  out- 
put, he  published  A  History  of  Western 
Philosophy ,  his  romping  survey  of 
thinkers  from  Thales  to  himself,  a  book 
that's  witty  and  terse  at  836  pages.  Five 
years  later  he  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
literature.  So  much  for  a  brother-in- 
law's  advice. 

Stephen  Jay  Gould,  a  very  differ- 
ent kind  of  brilliant  man,  was  also  a 
very  different  kind  of  writer.  But  he 
shared  one  thing  with  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell: the  disinclination  to  rewrite. 
Gould,  who  died  on  May  20,  2002,  at 
the  age  of  sixty,  composed  his  essays 
and  hooks  on  a  typewriter.  There  was 
no  delete  key.  He  pulled  pages  from 
the  carriage,  ream  after  ream,  and  gave 
them  to  a  secretary  for  typographic 
cleanup.  Then  off  to  the  editor  of  the 
moment,  who  was  not  encouraged — 
so  it  seems — to  edit. 

The  method  worked  well 
enough  to  make  him  a  best- 
selling  author  of  popular 
books  such  as  Wonderful  Life 
(about  the  fossil  evidence  of 
the  Burgess  Shale),  a  wide- 
ly read  magazine  columnist 
for  twenty-seven  years,  and 
a  provocative  contributor  to 
the  scientific  literature  of  pa- 
leontology and  evolutionary 
biology.  All  the  while  he 
taught  at  Harvard.  At  the 
time  ot  his  death,  he  had  re- 
cently ended  his  gig  as  a 
columnist,  but  only  "to 
move  on  to  other  scholarly 
and  literary  matters,"  and  he 
showed  no  intention  of 
slowing  his  pace  before  ade- 
nocarcinoma of  the  lung 
prematurely  ended  his  life. 
His  output  was  large,  his 
breadth  of  knowledge  vast, 
his  interests  eclectic,  and  his 
mode  of  composition  (this 
is  putting  it  politely)  brisk.  "I 
mean  I  don't  write  drafts,  is  what  I'm 
saying,"  Gould  told  an  interviewer  last 
year.  "I  never  write  a  second  draft.  I 
almost  never  shift  a  paragraph.  I  add 
s<  >mething  if  something  new  comes  Lip. 
But  I'm  a  believer  in  the  old-fashioned 
technique  of  outlining — that  is,  you 
don't  sit  down  and  write  until  you  pret- 
ty much  know  how  it  k'oes,  what  the 
logical  structure  is."  Writing,  for  C  iould, 


Oration  by  N.  Ascencios 
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was  a  straightforward  process  of  saying 
what  he  knew  and  what  he  thought — 
anJ,  on  any  chosen  subject,  he  knew 
and  thought  quite  a  bit. 

Gould's  extraordinary  strengths 
as  a  science  historian  and  his  ex- 
travagant weaknesses  as  a  writer 
have  never  been  more  abundantly 
displayed  than  in  The  Structure  of 
Evolutionary  Theory,  the  elephan- 
tine opus  that  appeared  two  months 
before  his  death.  It's  a  peculiar 
book,  big  as  a  toaster,  heavy  as  a 
bay  of  bricks,  and  so  determined  to 
be  clear  that,  with  all  its  reitera- 
tions and  epitomes  and  summaries, 
it's  blurry.  (Unlike  Russell,  Gould 
never  thought  to  associate  clarity 
or  elegance  with  concision.)  The 
text  alone  runs  to  1,343  pages,  not 
counting  bibliography  or  index  and 
excluding  the  glossary  that  it 
should  have  but  doesn't.  It  also 
lacks  even  a  single  page  of  ac- 
knowledgments, evidently  because 
the  author,  after  twenty  years'  work 
on  this  tome,  could  remember  no 
one  in  particular  to  thank.  The 
book  is  dedicated  to  two  colleagues 
with  whom  Gould  co-authored  no- 
table papers,  Niles  Eldredge  and 
Elisabeth  Vrba,  but  in  spirit  the 
dedication  celebrates  not  two 
people  but  three — "the  Three  Mus- 
keteers/Prevailing with  panache," 
the  third  musketeer  being  Gould 
himself.  What  sort  of  person  writes 
a  gigantic  book,  filled  with  history 
and  biology  and  cultural  arcana, 
staking  his  personal  claim  to  be  the 
Second  Coming  of  Charles  Darwin, 
and  then  congratulates  himself  in 
the  dedication'  Well,  there  is  no 
such  "sort"  of  person.  Stephen  Jay 
Gould  was  like  nobody  else. 

Gould's  Structure  raises  a  host  of 
issues  about  evolutionary  processes 
and  the  intellectual  lineage  of  Dat- 
winism — huge  issues  concerning  the 
history  of  life  on  Earth  and  the  phe- 
nomenon of  biological  diversity,  is- 
sues relevant  to  anyone  who  has  ever 
marveled  at  the  shape  of  an  orchid, 
worried  about  the  destruction  of 
tropical  forests,  or  argued  God-and- 
Darwin  with  a  smart,  obdurate  cre- 
ationist. The  book  also  presents  an 
entirely  different  set  of  questions: 
concerning  what  was  good  and  what 
wasn't  good  about  Gould  as  a  writer. 


(>J  ould  loved  to  echo  Darwin, 
_  is  he  did  in  the  title  of  Ins 
A  long-running  column  foi 
Natural  History  magazine,  "This 
View  of  Lite."  The  .illusion  was  to 
the  final  sentence  of  The  Origin  of 
Species:  "There  is  grandeur  in  this 
view  of  life,  with  its  several  powers, 
having  been  originally  breathed  into 
a  tew  forms  or  into  one  .  .  ."  Another 
of  Gould's  favorite  Darwinian  phras- 
es comes  from  the  first  sentence  of 
The  Origin's  final  chapter:  "As  this 
whole  volume  is  one  long  argument, 
it  may  be  convenient  to  the  reader 
to  have  the  leading  facts  and  infer- 
ences briefly  recapitulated."  Gould's 
book  too,  he  tells  us,  represents  "one 
long  argument,"  of  which  the  funda- 
mental points  are  simple  and  tew. 

His  subject  is  the  Darwinian  the- 
ory— evolution  by  natural  selec- 
tion— and  its  history  as  an  evolving 
abstraction,  derived  from  observable 
tacts.  "For  some  reason  still  unclear 
to  me,"  Gould  admits,  "1  always 
found  the  theory  of  how  evolution 
works  more  fascinating  than  the  re- 
alized pageant  of  its  paleontological 
results."  Although  amused  by  di- 
nosaurs, although  expert  on  fossil 
snails,  he  preferred  the  airy  rustle  of 
ideas.  Having  sedulously  examined 
the  theory  as  it  was  articulated  by 
Darwin  himself,  in  The  Origin  and 
certain  other  writings,  Gould  finds 
its  essence  in  three  cardinal  asser- 
tions. He  labels  each  with  a  one- 
word  tag:  agency,  efficacy,  scope. 
Never  mind  for  the  moment  what 
the  words  subsume.  He  calls  these 
the  three  branches  of  Darwinian 
logic,  beside  which  all  else  is  sub- 
sidiary and  inessential.  Each  of  the 
three  assertions,  variously  modified 
and  challenged,  has  played  a  major 
role  in  evolutionary  theorizing  and 
research  from  the  time  of  Darwin's 
immediate  successors  to  the  present. 
Gould's  project  in  The  Structure  of 
Evolutionary  Theory  is  to  illuminate 
the  three  assertions  within  their 
original  Darwinian  context,  to  trace 
their  history  throughout  later  think- 
ing, and  then  to  argue  that  they 
have  been  crucially  revised — but 
not  negated  —  by  important  new 
theoretical  insights  (based  both  on 
fresh  (.lata  and  on  fresh  understand- 
ings of  old  data)  during  the  last 


Si 


third  ot  the  twentieth  century, 
essence  ot  Darwinian  theory 
claims,  has  been  embraced 
transmogrified  by  these  recent 
sights,  like  a  lump  ot  coal  squ 
into  diamond.  Preeminent  a 
the  new  theorists  he  places  himse 

The  three  essential  Darwinian 
sertions  are  easy  to  grasp.  Age 
Gould's  label  tor  the  concept 
evolution  by  natural  selection  01 
at  the  level  of  organisms  and  n 
any  other  level,  such  as  tha 
species,  or  populations,  or  genes 
ganisms  are  the  agents  that  do 
deeds  of  which  natural  select! 
keeps  score.  In  other  words,  indi 
ual  animals  and  plants  and  o 
creatures — not  whole  species  of 
mals  and  plants  and  other  creaf 
not  populations  of  them,  and 
selfish  genes — compete  against 
another  to  leave  a  greater  shad 
offspring  and  thereby  achieve  hi; 
representation  in  subsequent  gen 
tions.  "Darwin's  brave  and  sin 
minded  insistence  on  the  exclusi 
of  the  organismic  level,"  Gould 
"although  rarely  appreciated  by  ft 
contemporaries,  ranks  as  the  n 
radical  and  most  distinctive  feai 
of  his  theory." 

The  term  efficacy  signifies 
natural  selection  is  the  effect 
mechanism  by  which  evolution 
curs.  This  was  the  dangerous  il 
that  broke  open  Victorian  think 
when  Darwin  announced  it  in  U  -. 
Evolution  itself  had  been  a  fami 
vague  notion  at  the  time,  a  <j 
sense  of  lineal  connectedness  be 
on  empirical  observations  of  the  t 
ural  world  but  unsupported  by 
cogent  hypothesis  about  what  cau  t 
it.  No  one  until  Darwin  (am  jj 
young  man  named  Alfred  Ru: 
Wallace,  a  freelance  specimen  I 
lector  out  in  the  Malay  ArchipeL 
who,  without  Darwin's  scientific 
social  connections,  arrived  at 
same  idea  independently)  had 
upon  natural  selection  to  exp 
how  evolution  works. 

The  third  in  Gould's  triac 
terms,  .scope,  embodies  the  idea 
natural  selection  has  produced 
the  major  patterns  of  life  on  Ea 
as  well  as  the  minor  ones.  In  scier  \ 
ic  parlance:  natural  selection 
counts  tor  macroevolution  as  wel 
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hut  interesting  nineteenth-century 
figures  as  the  American  paleontolo* 
gisl  Alpheus  Hyatt  (like  Gould,  an 
expert  on  extinct  snails),  to  the 
principal  authors  and  hooks  of  the 
so-called  Modern  Synthesis  of  the 
1930s  and  '40s.  That  synthesis,  in 
which  classic  Darwinian  ideas  were 
conjoined  with  more  recent  in- 
sights from  genetics,  paleontology, 
and  systematics  by  a  handful  of 
men  (including  R.  A.  Fisher,  J.R.S. 
Haldane,  Theodosius  Dobzhansky, 
( leorge  Gaylord  Simpson,  and  Ernst 
Mayr)  yielding  a  broader,  more  ro- 
bust, and  more  up-to-date  neo- 
Darwinian  theory,  is  a  particular  tar- 
get of  Gould's  disapproval.  After  its 
valuable  early  phase,  he  argues,  the 
Modem  Synthesis  suffered  a  "harden- 
ing" in  later  revisions  and  reinterpre- 
tations  of  the  primary  texts,  during 
the  1950s  and  early  '60s,  which  left  it 
too  rigid  and  dogmatic  tor  anyone's 
good.  In  particular,  it  embraced  an 
overzealous  program  of  finding  "adap- 
tationist"  explanations  for  virtually 
every  attribute  of  every  living  crea- 
ture. The  alternative  to  such  adapta- 
tionism  is  Gould's  own  firmly  held 
view:  that  chance  and  history  and 
some  deep  internal  factors,  not  just 
adaptation  through  natural  selection, 
play  formative  roles. 

The  book's  ftrsl  half  features  char- 
acters as  well  as  theory.  It's  a  portrait 
gallery  of  intellectual  also-rans,  show- 
ing through  close  but  fair-minded  stud- 
ies  ol  select  evolutionists  and  their 
works  thai  each  of  the  three  cardinal 
Darwinian  assertions  has  been  tested, 
over  time,  against  non-Darwinian  ideas 
that  might  have  supplanted  it  but 
didn't,  The  second  half  of  Structure  is 
more  abstracl  and  prescriptive.  Mere 
Gould  makes  his  case  that,  beginning 
with  the  Starl  of  his  own  career,  each 
of  the  three  assertions  has  been  dra- 
matically modified  by  auxiliary  ideas, 
similar  enough  to  be  ( <  msidered  loose- 
ly Darwinian,  thai  have  lefl  n  intacl 
but  stronger.  The  major  theoretical 
revision  thai  he  describes  and  advo- 
cates won't  be  "pure  sweetness  and 
light"  for  <  irthodox  I  )arwinism,  l  ion  Id 
wains.  "Much  thai  has  been  enor- 
mously comfortable  must  be  sacrificed 
to  at  cepl  this  enlarged  theory  with  a 
retained  I  brwinian  core  particular- 
ly the  neal  and  clean,  the  simple  and 


unifocal,  notion  that  natural  selection 
on  organisms  represents  the  cause  of 
evolutionary  change,  and  (by  extrap- 
olation) the  only  important  agent  of 
macroevolutionary  pattern."  That's 
the  takeaway  message,  rendered  down 
from  1 ,  pages  to  a  few  lines.  Agency 
t.sn't  just  a  matter  of  organism  versus  or- 
ganism; efficacy  isn't  just  a  matter  of 
natural  selection;  scope  isn't  just  a  mat- 
ter of  the  vast  accumulation  of  tiny, 
organism-level  differentiations. 

Greationists  should  take  no  solace 
(though  si niie  have  tried)  from  Gould's 
critique  of  those  Darwinian  orthodox- 
ies, since  the  revised  theoretical  edifice 
he  offers  is  every  bit  as  materialistic  as 
Darwin's  own.  And  it  is  built,  he  insists, 
on  Darw  in's  foundation.  He  elaborates 
that  point  with  an  extended  architec- 
tural metaphor,  a  characteristic  touch 
of  ( jouldian  cross-disciplinary  flavoring: 
the  C  'athedral  of  Milan,  a  multi-century 
construction  project  that,  as  tastes  and 
fancies  changed,  successively  incorpo- 
rated gothic,  baroque,  and  retro- 
gothic  styles.  1  );mvin's  three  cardinal  as- 
sertions correspond  to  the  cathedral's 
eastern  end,  its  original  core,  em- 
bodying tall  windows  with  "glorious 
flamboyant  tracery"  in  the  high  goth- 
ic manner.  Piled  onto  that,  like  Milan's 
later  baroque  lintels  and  pediments, 
are  the  discordant  addenda  of  post- 
Darwinian  speculation.  Upon  those 
(hut  replacing  them,  not  just  topping 
them — here  his  metaphor  gets  shaky), 
(  iould  elects  some  retro-gothic  spues 
of  his  own.  1  le  ranges  across  two  hun- 
dred years  of  evolutionary  and  pre- 
evolutionary  thought,  spanning  the 
fields  of  paleontology,  organismal 
biology,  taxonomy,  macroevolution, 
developmental  biology,  and  genetics, 
to  highlight  what  has  been  discarded, 
what  has  been  saved,  and  whal  has 
been  added.  It  all  amounts  to  an  en- 
cyclopedic compendium  of  historical 
tacts  and  scientific  arguments,  and  a 
very  great  deal  of  typing. 


t 


I 


^B^he  mosl  insistent  claims  thai 
C  iould  makes  for  his  revised 
version  of  1  )arwinian  t  heory 
involve  concepts  thai  are  familiar  to  bi- 
ologists bul  may  sound  arcane  to  the 
general  reader:  punc  tuated  equilibrium, 
hierarchical  selection,  exaptation,  Jeep 
homology,  and  developmental  chan 
neling,  among  others.  If  any  of  those 


has  reached  your  ken,  it's  proba 
punctuated  equilibrium,  an  idea  i 
rode  into  wider  public  view  on 
coattails  of  Gould's  celebrity  as  a 
ence  expositor. 

The  gist  of  punctuated  equilibri 
is  that  most  evolutionary  change  ta 
place  in  relatively  brief  spurts,  w 

new    \  ei  lr-        el'je  Irolll  old  (  'lie's, 

that  species  otherwise  tend  to  rem 
unchanged  throughout  long  stretc 
of  time.  The  spurts  of  change  pun 
ate  the  equilibrium  condition  of 
sis.  Eldredge  and  Gould  proposed 
idea  and  coined  the  name  (origin; 
they  called  it  punctuated  equilibria, 
in  the  course  of  later  publicatio 
became  singular)  in  a  1972  paper 
lished  in  a  paleontological  journal, 
a  while  it  engaged  mainly  paleontc 
gists,  who  were  hungry  for  a  better 
planation  of  gaps  in  the  fossil  rec 
where  one  species  seems  to  give  way 
suddenly  to  another.  Biologists  wl 
study  living  creatures  ("neontologis 
as  Gould  calls  them)  were  gener 
less  impressed.  Some  considered 
theory  wrong;  or,  if  not  wrong,  triv 
or,  if  not  trivial,  derivative.  Hadn't 
patriarchal  Ernst  Mayr  suggested 
sent  ially  the  same  thing  back  in  19 
describing  a  phenomenon  he  tern 
"genetic  revolution"  among  small,  i 
lated  populations?  Maybe,  but  M 
never  made  the  idea  as  conspicuou: 
controversial  as  Gould  and  Eldrei 
have  done  in  then  various  elaborate 
and  defenses  of  it. 

Nor  did  Ernst  Mayr  claim,  as  Go 
does  in  his  big  book,  that  this  pi 
nomenon,  however  labeled,  was 
key  to  a  radically  rev  ised  understai 
ing  of  macroevolution.  If  new  spe 
arise  by  punctuated  equilibrium,  G< 
asserts,  then  the  big  patterns  of  h1 
logical  diversity  must  result  from 
differential  survival  of  species  mate! 
against  one  another,  not  the  differi] 
rial  survival  of  competing  individi 
within  species.  Gould  calls  it  "the  gr; 
analogy,"  this  claim  that  species  sel 
lion  accounts  for  macroevolution 
trends  in  roughly  the  way  that  natu 
selection  accounts  for  small  evo 
tionary  trends.  I  le  places  it  at  the  c 
ter  of  his  own  "one  long  argumer 
with  a  ISO-page  discussion  of  w 
species  should  be  considered  individ 
agents  of  selection  and  then  a  280-p: 
treatise  on  how  punctuated  equilibri 
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supports  a  new  view  of  hierarchical  se- 
lection and  macroevolution.  The  log- 
ic is  intricate,  the  test  cases  are  in- 
triguing,  the  data  seem  persuasive,  the 
presentation  is  authoritative  though 
unabashedly  biased,  and  a  spare  sum- 
mary  here  could  never  do  it  justice.  I 
might  as  well  try  to  show  you  the  Con- 
go River  in  a  soup  ladle. 

And  those  are  just  two  chapters 
among  twelve.  Although  he  was  not  a 
poet  in  any  sense,  Gould  was  Whit- 
manesque:  "I  am  large,  I  contain  mul- 
titudes." One  of  the  merits  of  Structure 
is  that  its  author  was  a  science  histori- 
an of  exceptional  capacities  and  ap- 
petites, not  just  a  scientist  and  a  science 
writer.  Evolutionary  biology  is  more 
an  historical  science  than  an  experi- 
mental one.  It  proceeds  mainly  from 
found  data — that  is,  measurements  and 
observations  of  living  creatures  and 
dead  specimens,  close  scrutiny  of  fossil 
remains — toward  hypotheses  about 
what  has  happened  and  how  life  works. 
The  historical  dimension  is  often  over- 
looked (by  narrow  academic  programs, 
for  instance,  that  allow  someone  to  get 
a  Ph.D.  in  evolutionary  biology  with- 
out ever  having  read  The  Origin  of 
Species)  but  not  by  Stephen  Jay  Gould. 
Near  the  start  of  his  book,  he  calls  him- 
self "a  paleontologist  and  part-time  his- 
torian of  science."  Gould  has  studied 
Darwin's  works,  his  life  and  times,  with 
the  thoroughness  of  a  biographer.  He 
has  read  Darwin's  precursors,  contem- 
poraries, and  successors,  all  the  impor- 
tant evolutionary  documents  and  many 
of  the  marginal  ones,  in  their  original 
languages,  including  German,  French, 
Italian,  and  Latin.  "I  am  a  historian  at 
heart,"  he  attests  near  the  hook's  end. 
His  Structure  is  an  epic  chronicle  as 
well  as  a  critique  of  evolutionary  the- 
ory, delivering  high  scholarship  and 
an  appreciative  sense  of  human  narra- 
tive without  compromising  the  scien- 
tific concepts.  Many  full-time  histori- 
ans may  be  more  knowledgeable  about 
their  immediate  subjects,  Gould,  con- 
cedes, but  none  except  him  enjoys 
"enough  intimacy  with  the  world  of 
science  (knowing  its  norms  in  their 
bones,  and  its  quirks  and  foibles  in  their 
daily  experience)  to  link  this  expertise 
to  contemporary  debates  about  causes 
of  evolution."  It's  a  brag,  but  it's  true. 

1  he  best  example  of  this  strength  is 
Gould's  treatment  of  Etienne  Geoffroy 


Saint-Hilaire,  a  French  naturalist  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  whose 
specialty  was  vertebrate  morphology 
and  whose  chief  contribution  to  the 
thinking  of  his  day  was  a  transcen- 
dently  formalist  vision  of  animal  anato- 
my, suggesting  that  mammals,  birds, 
reptiles,  and  fish  were  all  variants  of 
an  archetypal  form.  Geoffroy  never 
quite  embraced  a  theory  of  evolution, 
but  his  intimations  pointed  the  way. 
In  his  view,  a  parsimonious  Creator 
had  used  a  single  underlying  pattern 
for  all  the  vertebrate  animals.  Gould 
outlines  Geoffroy's  career,  including 
his  long  expedition  to  Egypt  among 
Napoleon's  entourage,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  his  ideas,  which  came  to  re- 
lief in  his  rivalry  with  Georges  Cuvier, 
,1  young  friend  w  ho  had  built  his  own 
brilliant  career  as  a  morphologist  while 
C  lei  >ff n  >\  was  gi  me.  Besides  being  a  bet- 
tei  scientific  politician,  Cuvier  was  a 
functionalist,  with  a  guiding  vision  di- 
rectly opposed  to  Geoffroy's.  Cuvier's 
functionalism  was  no  more  evolution- 
ary than  Geoffroy's  formalism,  but  it 
differed  in  seeing  a  Creator  who,  un- 
constrained by  some  archetypal  form, 
shaped  animal  species  to  their  adapta- 
tional  needs.  The  Geoffroy-Cuvier  ri- 
valry climaxed  in  an  1830  debate  at 
the  Academie  des  Sciences,  which 
caused  enough  stir  throughout  Euro- 
pean intellectual  circles  that  Goethe, 
a  venous  naturalist  as  well  as  a  poet, 
followed  the  reports  reaching  Weimar. 
Goethe  even  wrote  two  articles  on  the 
controversy,  his  sympathies  tilting  to- 
ward Geoffroy.  Conventional  wisdom 
has  held  that  Cuvier  won  the  dispute, 
but  Gould  calls  it  a  draw,  one  partly  set- 
tled by  the  fact  that  Cuvier  died  soon 
afterward,  whereas  Geoffroy  lived  K  ing 
enough  to  enlist  not  just  Goethe  to  his 
side  but  other  influential  literati.  If 
you've  ever  wondered  why  Balzac  ded- 
icated Pere  Goriot  to  "the  great  and  il- 
lustrious Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,"  in 
(  ii  'iiU's  h  ml  \ .  hi  i. .in  tiiid  the  answer. 

The  reason  this  old  intellectual 
scuffle  is  worth  reviewing,  Gould 
explains,  is  that  the  tormalism- 
functionalism  dichotomy  has  never 
gone  away.  It  has  echoed  through- 
out the  history  of  evolutionary  the- 
ory. The  hardened  adaptationist 
dogma  of  the  later  Modern  Synthe- 
sis represented  an  "exaltation  of 
functionalism,"  but  in  the  rhythms 


of  time  even  exalted  ideas  sha 
humbled.  Formalism,  Gould  h 
has  recently  regained  credib 
through  unexpected  discoveril 
genetics  and  evolutionary  devj 
mental  biology.  Seven  hun 
pages  later  he  invokes  Etia 
Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  in  the  i 
em  context  of  deep  homology 
developmental  channeling,  to  l 
the  connection  between  old,  re 
ed  ideas  and  plausible  new  c 
Nobody  can  match  Gould  at 
gambits  of  historically  informed 
ent  i tic  elucidation. 

Hut  unfortunately  the  be 
merits  are  less  than  enouj 
redeem  it;  they're  buried 
so  much  else.  All  of  Gould's  ft 
tics,  self-indulgences,  ineptitudes, 
ities,  and  infelicitous  excesses! 
writer  are  allowed  to  multiply.! 
prose  alternates  between  chattM 
formality  and  jargon-bestrewrj  t 
strusity,  but  even  when  inforrrl  | 
lacks  economy.  Nothing  is  ima 
everything  is  stated.  Cliches  aboj  \ 
and  his  habit  of  putting  them  inl 
tation  marks,  as  though  they  |< 
someone  else's  bits  of  bad  wrii» 
doesn't  help.  He  has  a  pencharl 
coining  cute  new  terms  and  calj 
phrases  as  candidates  for  general  a] 
tion,  some  of  which  (exaptation,  ,ijs 
drels — for  two  concepts  involving 
interplay  of  accident  and  adaptal 
are  useful,  but  many  of  whicrl 
strained  if  not  silly — such  as  GoUi 
ean  solution,  Cordelia's  dilemma^ 
paradox  of  the  visibly  irrelevant,  qt 
functional  shift ,  miltons,  and/ranlf 
The  writing  is  often  imprecise^ 
clumsy,  and  there's  far  too  muql 
it,  not  just  because  the  scale  oil 
subject  is  large  but  because  thai 
thor's  chief  principle  of  organizan 
seems  to  be  inclusiveness.  Why  m 
any  piece  of  tenuously  related  tiM 
that  comes  to  mind.7  Why  let  a!ij 
tence  flow  it  it  can  be  interrupted  ii 
an  erudite  parenthetical  aside?  Aa 
in  point  is  Gould's  quotation  of  M 
from  The  Tempest  on  the  matter  ill 
sea-change,"  then  his  noting  m 
these  lines  of  Shakespeare's  "als«] 
pear  on  the  tombstone  of  the  ;ei 
poet  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  (alscftj 
author  of  the  preface  to  his  wle 
novella,  Frankenstein,  which  cites  jja 
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Darwin" — that  is,  Charles's  fa- 
grandfather — "in  its  first  line  of 
"  And  why  say  in  few  words  what 
ie  prefaced,  then  stated,  then  re- 
lated in  many?  Why  edit  oneself, 
mleself  is  Stephen  Jay  Gould  and 
:ie  dy  else  insists  on  doing  it? 

§)  \  nce,  in  the  dewy  past,  Steve 
"f  PGould  was  a  bright  young  sci- 
re) 'J  entist  taking  his  first  licks  as  a 
$  lar  writer.  His  debut  column  for 
ral  History,  published  in  January 
,  was  a  modest  essay  about  animal 
ihology  titled  "Size  and  Shape." 
ough  decorated  with  an  analogy 
medieval  church  architecture, 
with  a  reference  to  Wagner's  Das 
igold,  and  another  to  The  Bride  of 
\i\kenstein,  it  stated  its  premise  quick- 
uncluttered  prose:  "Animals  are 
ical  objects.  They  are  shaped  to 
:  advantage  by  natural  selection, 
sequently,  they  must  assume  forms 
adapted  to  their  size."  That  piece 
thirty-two  others  reappeared  in 
irst  collection,  Ever  Since  Darwin, 
iijiished  in  1977,  and  I  am  not  the 
reader  who  remembers  the  book 
revelatory  delight,  combining 
t  al  humanity  and  a  rich  mix  of  cul- 
1  interests  with  fascinating  little 
i  jrsions  into  evolutionary  biology. 
•  average  length  of  an  essay  in  Ever 
e  Darwin  was  about  seven  pages. 
:n  something  changed, 
iould  became,  as  a  writer,  success- 
overconfident,  and  blowsy.  He 
id  his  voice,  and  it  was  garrulous, 
paraded  his  erudition  more  insis- 
tly.  The  length  of  his  essays  in- 
ised,  not  so  much  because  the  top- 
were  more  complicated  now  but 
ause  he  indulged  himself  in  ram- 
g,  expatiating,  and  digressing.  He 
w  many  things  about  many  sub- 
is,  and  he  seemed  unwilling  to  leave 
■  thought  unexpressed,  any  subsidiary 
nt  unnoted.  He  could  draw  a  quo- 
ion  or  a  fact  from  diverse  sources — 
sxander  Pope  and  Muhammad  Ali, 
ik  Walton  and  Walt  Disney,  George 
ot  and  Karl  Marx,  baseball  and  ar- 
itecture,  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  He 
med  to  have  read  everything,  but 
ybe  he  read  too  quickly  and  too  eas- 
to  appreciate  those  two  sacred 
tues  of  good  prose:  economy  and 
ice.  By  1980,  as  displayed  in  Gould's 
ond  collection  of  essays,  The  Panda's 
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Thumb,  the  main  features  of  his  mature 
style  had  emerged.  You  could  love  them 
or  loathe  them.  He  lost  some  readers 
and  gained  many  others.  Several  years 
later,  having  survived  his  first  hout  of 
cancer,  he  began  writing  The  Structure 
of  Evolutionary  Theory.  He  had  a  fresh 
chance  at  life.  This  would  he  his  big 
book.  If  he  couldn't  say  everything,  he 
could  at  least  make  doubly  sure  he  said 
most  of  it.  He  started  typing  and  didn't 
stop  for  two  decades. 

Who  was  the  book  written  tor.'  Not 
for  you  and  me,  but  never  mind.  That 
makes  it  no  less  interesting  as  a  liter- 
ary phenomenon.  When  a  figure  with 
such  broad  public  reach  publishes  a 
mammoth  book — even  it  it's  to  some 
degree  a  technical  work,  aimed  at  his 
scientific  colleagues — we  mere  read' 
ers  are  entitled  to  take  notice.  Besides, 
much  ot  it  is  intellectual  history,  not 
argumentation  about  current  issues  in 
macroevolution,  and  therefore  no  more 
daunting  to  a  general  reader  than  to  an 
evolutionary  biologist  who  knows  con- 
vergence from  homology  and  a  clade 
from  a  deme  but  not  William  Bateson 
from  William  Paley. 

Then  again,  is  The  Structure  of 
Evolutionary  Theory  really  aimed  at 
his  scientific  colleagues?  He  never 
says  so  flatly,  but  he  suggests  it  re- 
peatedly— voicing  hope,  at  one 
point,  that  his  combination  of  histo- 
riographic  and  scientific  skills  will 
"make  my  efforts  useful,  in  a  distinc- 
tive way,  to  my  colleagues."  Scien- 
tists reviewing  it  in  their  profession- 
al journals  (Douglas  Futuyma  in 
Science,  David  Jahlonski  in  Ameri- 
can Scientist,  David  B.  Wake  in  Na- 
ture) have  tended  to  accept  that 
premise,  placing  Structure  in  a  cate- 
gory with  Gould's  only  other  techni- 
cal volume,  Ontogeny  and  Phylogeny, 
published  twenty-five  years  earlier. 
But  the  big  book  is  more  stubbornly 
personal  than  Ontogeny  and  Phyloge- 
ny. It  contains  almost  no  mathemat- 
ics, a  virtue  to  general  readers  but 
not  to  population  biologists  and  ge- 
neticists, who  nowadays  make  their 
most  intricate  arguments  with  equa- 
tions. By  Gould's  own  testimony  (in 
that  late  interview),  his  manuscript 
wasn't  as  thoroughly  edited  or  peer- 
reviewed  as  scientific  books  general- 
ly are.  And  how  many  evolutionary 
biologists,  busy  with  their  teaching, 


their  research,  not  to  mention  their 
own  writing,  and  accustomed  to  the 
compressed  prose  ot  professional 
publications,  have  either  the  time  or 
the  inclination  to  read  five  hundred 
pages  ot  science  history  as  a  prelude 
to  seven  hundred  pages  of  loqua- 
cious reiteration  ot  ideas  that  Gould 
has  already  made  familiar  in  his 
journal  articles? 

I  have  an  alternate  theory,  which 
is  that  this  book  became  Gould's 
Finnegans  Wake,  an  impossible  thing 
destined  to  be  more  honored  than 
read.  Perhaps  in  its  original  concep- 
tion it  was,  yes,  a  technical  volume 
that  might  exert  immediate  influ- 
ence in  the  chat  rooms  of  paleontol- 
ogy and  evolutionary  biology.  Or 
perhaps  it  was  to  be  written  for  two 
audiences,  a  trickier  challenge,  edu- 
cating and  impressing  the  amateurs 
while  making  its  pointed  claims  to 
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epic  invention 
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the  professionals.  Sometime  di 
the  long  decades  of  compositi 
suspect,  the  author's  purposes 
expectations  changed.  The  I 
grew,  as  did  Joyce's  last  nov 
mere  seventeen-year  effort),  i 
dimensions  ot  brilliance,  erudi 
ambition.  It  outgrew  the  very  n 
i  >t  readei  ship.  1 1  outgrew  hi  >< 
limits  and  gravity.  Hump 
Chimpden  Earwicker  morphed 
Here  Comes  Everybody.  Only 
reader  was  reall\  i  apable  ot  em 
ing  its  variousness,  its  magni 
and  that  was  the  author  himse 
became  a  prose  edifice,  a  m 
ment — the  pyramid  willed  int 
ing  by  the  dead  pharaoh.  At  the 
Stephen  Jay  Gould  must  1 
known  that  he  was  writing  m 
tor  himself.  I  lived  and  wond 
and  studied  and  thought,  he  was 
ing.  Here's  the  evidence. 
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Before  settling  down  to  write  his 
first  novel,  Quin's  Shanghai  Cir- 
cus (1974),  Edward  Whitte- 
more, like  many  American  writers  be- 
fore him,  knocked  around  a  hit.  In 
Whittemore's  case,  this  consisted  of 
more  than  a  short  stint  in  the  military 

David  Cozy  is  a  uriter  living  in  Chigasaki, 
Japan . 


or  summer  jobs  endured  during  vt 
tions  from  college.  He  spent  ten  J 
with  the  CIA,  and,  as  Jim  Hoii 
notes  in  his  introduction  to  Wh  t 
more's  Jericho  Mosaic,  he  wasn'tf 
hind  a  desk: 

Entering  the  CIA  in  the  1950s- 
very  apex  of  the  Cold  War — he  heita 
a  spy  in  the  truest  sense.  Not  an  | 
onage  bureaucrat  on  the  9-to-5  sh 
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jrban  Langley,  but  a  NOC — a  field 
it  under  Non-Official  Cover  work- 
against  unforgiving  adversaries.  It 
ie  spook's  equivalent  of  a  trapeze- 
st  working  without  a  net.  Slip,  and 
embassy  won't  save  you. 

of  this  high-wire  act  took 
i  in  the  Middle  East,  a  region  to 
1  Whittemore  would  return  in 
ur  novels  of  his  masterpiece,  The 
item  Quartet.  First  published  be- 
i  1977  and  1987  by  Holt,  Rine- 
md  Winston  and  W.  W.  Norton, 
ooks  received  considerable  criti- 
gard.  Writing  in  the  Philadelphia 
rer,  novelist  Jay  Neugeboren 
i  the  Quartet  "one  of  the  most 
lerful  achievements  in  20th- 
try  literature,"  and  asserted  that, 
inge  and  effect,"  it  is  comparable 
Dlstoy's  War  and  Peace;  another 
ist,  Jonathan  Carroll,  described 
irst  of  the  books  as  "funny,  pro- 
d,  visionary,  learned";  and  this 
izine  printed  an  essay  in  which 
ttemore  was  declared  "an  author 
traordinary  talents." 
evertheless,  the  St.  Louis  Globe - 
ocrat's  prediction  that  Whittemore 
his  Quartet  "will  be  ignored  no 
er,  but  will  soon  be  the  subject  of 
iderable  interest,  speculation,  and 
ie,"  proved  to  be  woefully 
rrect.  After  the  initial  flur- 
enthusiasm  subsided,  the 
cs  were  roundly  ignored 
until  their  recent  reissue, 
out  of  print  for  years.  The 
of  Edward  Whittemore 
inds  us  that  even  lavish 
cal  attention  (there  were 
reviews  in  the  New  York 
es  and  The  Nation)  does 
guarantee  lasting  renown, 
can  deplore  this  in  the 
of  an  artist  as  worthy  as 
lttemore,  but  we  are,  at  the 
e  time,  forced  to  admit  that 
ephemeral  nature  of  criti- 
opinion  is  not  always  re- 
table.  Many  are  the  pun- 
— this  writer  sheepishly 
uded — who  have  taken 
itions  that,  after  a  few  years 
econsideration,  they  are 
happy  to  forget,  and  have 
ers  forget,  too.  Remember 
forget,  if  you  will)  how 
thless  some  of  us  were 
it  Bret  Easton  Ellis,  about 


ition  hy  Steven  Dana 


Jay  Mclnerney,  about  Tama  Janowitz — 
before  we  realized  that  what  made  their 
books  charming  and  timely  was  pre- 
cisely what  would  soon  make  them  em- 
barrassingly dated. 

It  is  a  testament  to  Whittemore's 
talent  that  many  of  those  who  praised 
his  work  at  the  time  it  was  published 
are  just  as  excited  about  it  now.  Neuge- 
boren, sixteen  years  after  he  first  com- 
pared Whittemore  to  Tolstoy,  has  con- 
tributed a  glowing  introduction  to  the 
new  edition  of  Sinai  Tapestry,  the  first 
installment  of  the  Quartet;  and  Hou- 
gan,  who  extolled  Whittemore's  work 
in  these  pages  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  has  done  the  same  in  his  intro- 
duction to ]ericho  Mosaic,  the  last  book 
Whittemore  completed  before  he  died 
of  cancer  in  1995.  That  astute  readers 
have  not  retreated  from  their  early 
praise  of  Whittemore's  work  is  partic- 
ularly remarkable  when  one  considers 
how  easily  his  magnum  opus  could 
have  become  a  sprawling,  overly  am- 
bitious mess. 

There  are  certain  writers,  and 
Whittemore  is  one  of  them,  whose 
achievement  is  so  particular  that  im- 
itators should  be  deterred,  not  en- 
couraged. One  quails  at  the  thought 
of  M.F.A.  aspirants  somewhere  in  the 
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American  heartland  being  taught  the 
tricks  deemed  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  write  like  Samuel  Beckett  or 
Thomas  Bernhard.  We  admire  Beck- 
ett and  Bernhard  precisely  because 
they  make  things  work  that  shouldn't 
work — a  feat  that  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  good,  even  very  good,  writ- 
ers. Whittemore,  with  his  absurd  ex- 
aggerations, has  created  something 
that  could  easily  have  been  porten- 
tous or  silly  but  is  discerning  and  ex- 
traordinary instead. 

Sinai  Tapestry  was  published  in 
1977,  the  year  that  Raymond 
Carver's  Will  You  Please  Be  Qui- 
et, Please?  was  nominated  for  the  Na- 
tional Book  Award.  Given  the  tremen- 
dous influence  of  Carver's  austere 
fiction  on  American  letters,  the  first 
thing  to  note  about  Sinai  Tapestry  is 
that,  like  the  Quartet  as  a  whole,  it  is 
the  antithesis  of  minimalist.  The  dif- 
ference is  obvious  as  early  as  the  Quar- 
tet's opening  sentence,  which  is  not  a 
first-person  rumination  on  life  in  the 
American  suburbs  but  something  al- 
most baroque: 

The  Arabic  Jew,  or  Jewish  Arab,  who 
owned  the  entire  Middle  East  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  passed  his  early 
life  exactly  as  had  his  English 
forebears  for  six  hundred  and 
fifty  years. 


Whittemore's  expansive 
vision  is  more  redolent  of 
Thomas  Pynchon's  than  of 
Carver's.  His  concerns  are 
grand  ("the  entire  Middle 
East")  and  controversial  ("the 
Arabic  Jew,  or  Jewish  Arab"). 
We  see  also,  with  some  re- 
lief, that  the  Quartet  will  not 
be  wedded  to  the  burden- 
some realism  insisted  upon 
in  most  historical  novels.  Did 
anyone  really  own  the  "en- 
tire" Middle  East?  That 
Whittemore  doesn't  hesitate 
to  answer  this  question  in  the 
affirmative  allows  us  to  guess 
that  whimsy,  in  this  quartet, 
will  trump  pedantry. 

The  novel  is  populated  by 
a  horde  of  unusual  charac- 
ters, including  Haj  Harun,  a 
Jerusalem  antiquities  dealer 
who  has  been  living  in  that 
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cu\  tor  J, 000  years,  and  whose  remi- 
niscences remind  us  that  nearly  every- 
one has  laid  claim  to  Jerusalem  at  one 
point  or  another.  Unrest  there  is 
nothing  new.  "The  Crusaders,"  re- 
calls I  larun, 

killed  about  .1  hundred  thousand  and 
the  Romans  almost  five  hundred 
thousand.  The  Babylonians  murdered 
less  than  the  Assyrians  but  blinded 
more.  The  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleu- 
cides  also  murdered  on  a  smaller  scale, 
as  did  the  Byzantines  and  Mamelukes 
and  Turks,  generally  speaking  just  the 
religious  leaders  and  anyone  who  was 
educated.  Naturally  the  people  were 
made  to  change  the  churches  into 
mosques  and  destroy  the  synagogues, 
or  change  the  mosques  into  churches 
and  destroy  the  synagogues,  depend- 
ing on  the  new  conqueror. 

Despite  his  birth  date  1,000  years 
before  Christ  and  a  birthmark  that 
resembles  "a  general  layout  of  the 
streets  of  Ur,"  the  hoary  Haj  Harun 
is  not  even  the  most  remarkable 
character  in  or  around  Whitte- 
more's  Jerusalem.  Another  candi- 
date would  be  Plantagenet  Strong- 
bow,  scholar  and  Duke  of  Dorset, 
"the  greatest  swordsman  in  English 
history"  and  the  "Arabic  Jew,  or 
Jewish  Arab"  mentioned  in  the  first 
sentence  of  Sinai  Tapestry.  Whereas 
Harun  carries  around  in  his  memory 
a  disorganized  stock  of  the  stuff  of 
history,  Strongbow  has  attempted 
to  record  what  he  knows  of  the  past 
and  present  in  a  thirty-three  vol- 
ume study  entitled  Levantine  Sex.  A 
Victorian  born  in  the  same  year  as 
the  eponymous  queen,  he  issues  this 
study  at  a  rime  when  it  still  seems 
possible  to  concoct  an  all-encom- 
passing explanation  of  the  world, 
when  master  narratives  still  hold 
some  appeal.  Strongbow's  "theory" 
(more  of  an  anti-theory,  really)  ac- 
knowledges that  "it  would  be  com- 
forting news  indeed  it  we  could  find 
a  scheme  or  a  plan  or  even  a  hint  of 
a  conspiracy  in  life,"  but  denies  the 
possibility  of  doing  so.  This  thesis  is 
deemed  offensive  not  only  by  the 
conservative  Victorians  but  even  by 
liberal  proponents  of  subversive 
ideas,  "outraging]  both  the  contem- 
porary defenders  id  Darwin  and 
Marx  and  the  future  defenders  of 
Freud."  All  of  them  object  to 
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Strongbow's  attacks  on  every  form 
ot  mechanism  or  order: 

I  le  had  the  effrontery  to  suggest  that 
tar  from  there  being  any  laws  in  histo- 
ry or  man  or  society,  there  weren't 
even  any  tendencies  toward  such  laws. 
The  race  was  capricious,  he  said, 
thrusting  or  withdrawing  as  its  loins 
moved  it  at  the  moment. 

Whittemore  likewise  deviates 
from  Tolstoy  and  Pynchon  by  reject- 
ing their  suggestions  that  underlying 
the  apparent  randomness  of  history 
there  is  some  sort  of  direction.  Pyn- 
chon in  particular  implies  that 
events  don't  just  happen:  someone 
conspires  to  111. ike  them  happen.  The 
Strongbowian  worldview  turns  Pyn- 
chonesque  paranoia  on  its  head: 

Nowhere  in  [Strongbow's]  thirty-three 
v  olumes  was  there  to  be  found  even  a 
nascent  conspiracy.  .  .  .  On  the  con- 
trary, as  seen  by  Strongbow  all  yearn- 
ings for  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy 
in  lite  were  hopeless  illusions  from 
childhood  that  surfaced  later  in  idle 
moments,  the  illusions  having  been 
caused  by  a  child's  false  perceptions  of 
order  above  him,  the  subsequent 
yearnings  arising  from  an  adult's  in- 
ability to  accept  the  sexual  chaos  be- 
neath him. 

Readers  who  favor  if  not  gritty  re- 
alism then  at  least  a  nod  to  naturalism 
may  balk  when  they  learn  that  the 
Quartet  is  populated  not  only  by  Jew- 
ish-Arab-English  noblemen  and  3,000- 
year-old  Methuselahs  but  also  by  a 
black  African  Muslim  named  Cairo 
Martyr,  who,  after  a  career  as  a  drago- 
man catering  to  the  desires  of  wealthy 
European  tourists  in  Egypt,  eventual- 
ly becomes  the  Godfather  of  an  orga- 
nization that  traffics  in  a  rare  and  high- 
ly addictive  substance:  the  ground-up 
remains  ot  pharaohs.  Martyr  is  joined 
by  a  crazed  ascetic  Albanian  who  un- 
earths a  Bible  older  than  any  previ- 
ously known  and  discovers  that  it  con- 
tradicts everything  contained  in  later 
editions  of  the  Book.  Or  perhaps  "con- 
tradicts" is  too  impoverished  a  word: 
In  1  his  oldest  ot  Bibles  paradise  lay 
every  where  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
river,  sought  by  the  wrong  people, 
preached  by  a  prophet  different  from 
the  one  who  had  been  heard,  an  im- 
possible history  where  all  events  oc- 
curred before  or  after  they  were  said 
to  have  occurred,  or  instead,  occurred 
simultaneously. 


So  distressed  is  this  holy  man  b 
discovery  that  he  determines  to 
the  ui  -Bible  and  forge  the  "1 
Bible — shades  of  Borges's  "Pi 
Menard,  Author  of  the  Quixot 
which  he  will  then  leave  in  its  p 

f  I  die  pages  ot  Sinai  /'u/v.str 
I  rite  with  outlandish  chara 

JL  doing  outlandish  things,  WH 
more's  prose  keeps  step  with  t 
admirably.  For  readers  not  espet 
drawn  to  imaginative  outrageous 
howev  er,  Whirtemore's  exuber 
can  seem  excessive  and  overbl' 
Could  we  have  just  one  char; 
who  is  not  3,000  years  old,  wh< 
not  "memorized  the  Bible  in  al 
tongues  current  in  the  Holy  ] 
during  the  Biblical  era,"  and 
does  not  possess  "fluent  abili 
Early  and  Middle  Persian,  h 
glyphics  and  cuneiform  and  Aral 
classical  and  modern  Arabic,  thd 
al  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Ha 
and  Latin  and  the  European  tori 
Hindi  where  relevant"?  One 
oneself  craving,  after  a  while,  a 
dinary  human  being. 

Realizing  that  Jerusalem  Pok& 
second  novel  in  the  quartet,  is  irj 
abi  nit  a  poker  game  in  which  the  fl 
are  Jerusalem  and  everything  in 
and  that  among  the  regular  pla\J 
the  aforementioned  Cairo  Mar1 
those  in  search  of  more  prosaic 
sures  may  begin  to  despair.  Sitti 
the  table  with  Martyr  is  one  Jd 
Enda  Columbkille  Kieran  Kevin  r 
dan  O'Sullivan  Beare — "Joe 
short — who,  when  he's  first  intn Mil 
to  us  in  Sinai  Tapestry,  is  as  fane  1 
creation  as  any  of  Whittemore'slP 
acters.  As  the  Quartet  progresses,!  c 
ever,  Joe  does,  too.  We  follow: 
through  the  first  volume  and  th  s 
ond  and  the  third,  and  he  con  5 
have  less  and  less  in  common  \i 
Strongbow  and  his  ilk,  who  s<( 
boldly  through  a  grand  and  m:l 
logical  Victorian  age.  Gener;  ( 
younger,  Joe  acquires  the  ordina  n 
of  his  nickname. 

As  Joe  and  the  Quartet  evojt  ( 
pattern  emerges  that  can  be  likei  c 
the  spinning  down  of  a  top.  \h 
the  novels  travel  forward  in  tim  1 
various  catastrophes  through 
humanity  moves  force  the  moreb: 
inventions  into  a  smaller  and  si  il 
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jer  of  Whittemore's  world;  the 
j  c  fancy  that  has  driven  the  Quat- 
rains away,  revolution  by  revolu- 
|  For  characters  who  appear  later 
le  Quartet,  Strongbow,  Harun, 
I  Martyr  are  something  like  leg- 
,  and  this  gradual  diminution  of 
antastic — and  of  the  dreams,  il- 
jns,  and  ideals  it  makes  possible — 
is  the  pattern  that  binds  the  four 
lis  together.  That  this  pattern  ex- 
;iust  beneath  the  layer  of  tales, 
is,  and  characters  is  largely  what 
ents  the  Quartet  from  degenerat- 
nto  chaos,  and  what  makes  it  the 
ess  that  it  is. 

he  atrocity  that  initiates  this 
ess  of  spinning  down  is  one  that 
remember:  the  1922  massacre  of 
Armenians  at  Smyrna.  As  Whit- 
are  paints  it,  this  slaughter  is  ex- 
ionally  atrocious  because  it  took 
e  under  the  eyes  of  those  who 
it  have  had  the  power  to  moder- 
if  not  to  stop,  the  suffering.  Some 
riose  fleeing  the  disaster  tried  to 
a  out  to  foreign  ships  anchored  in 
harbor,  while 

om  the  decks  of  the  warships  the  for- 
gn  sailors  watched  the  massacre 
trough  binoculars  and  took  pictures, 
he  navy  bands  played  late  and 
honographs  were  set  up  on  the  ships 
nd  aimed  at  the  quay.  Caruso  sang 
om  Pagliacci  all  night  across  a  harbor 
lied  with  bloated  corpses.  An  admi- 
\l  going  to  dine  on  another  ship  was 
He  because  a  woman's  body  fouled 
is  propeller. 

oe,  now  a  gunrunner,  witnesses  this 
edy  in  the  company  of  Stern,  who 
)e's  employer  and  Strongbow's  son. 
rn  is  an  idealistic  arms  dealer:  he 
s  to  all  sides  and  hopes  his  activities 
bring  about  a  state  in  which  Arabs, 
s,  Christians,  and  others  who  have 
nd  themselves  entangled  in  the 
ody  propeller  of  the  Middle  East 
i  live  together  in  peace.  At  Smyrna, 
he  midst  of  the  genocide,  Stern  cuts 
ttle  girl's  throat  in  what  is  intend- 
as  an  act  of  mercy.  Joe,  appalled  at 
at  somebody  will  to  do  in  the  service 
deals,  repudiates  Stern: 

rake  your  bloody  cause  of  a  kingdom 
:ome  and  shove  it  up  your  arse.  Chase 
it,  dream  about  it,  do  whatever  you  want 
>vith  it  but  I'm  not  there.  I'm  not  work- 
ing for  you  or  anybody  else  ever  again 
vnd  I'm  not  killing  again,  ever. 
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Stern's  Utopian  hopes  are  as  un- 
tenable  as  any  of  the  conspiracies 
rejected  by  his  father,  and  Joe,  with 
his  condemnation,  brings  Strong- 
how's  skepticism  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion. In  Levantine  Sex,  Strongbow 
challenged  "the  famous  theoreti- 
cians" of  his  day,  by  rejecting  "vast, 
but  separate,  concepts  of  the  mind 
and  body  and  society"  in  favor  of 
"dealing  with  all  three."  Dead  before 
the  massacres  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, Strongbow  derided  abstractions 
as  ridiculous  and  foolish.  Joe,  how- 
ever, must  live  through  the  suffering 
they  can  cause. 

Jerusalem  Poker  centers  on  Joe's  at- 
tempt to  live  with  his  experience  at 
Smyrna,  on  his  anger  at  Stern,  and, 
finally,  on  their  reconciliation. 
Stern,  wonderfully  and  mundanely 
human — with  his  worn-out  shoes 
and  his  morphine  addiction,  his  ide- 
alism and  his  doubts — takes  a  step 
toward  the  central  position  he  will 
occupy  in  hi  He  Shadows,  the  third 
volume  of  the  Quartet. 

Published  five  years  after  Jerusalem 
Poker,  Nile  Shadows  opens  with 
Stem's  death.  A  grenade  is  tossed  into 
the  working-class  dive  where  Stern 
and  Joe  have  been  talking  and  sipping 
arrack.  Looping  backward  in  time, 
Whittemore  recounts  Joe's  wander- 
ings through  Cairo  in  search  of  his  old 
comrade  Stern,  and  the  novel  be- 
comes a  kind  of  detective  story  in 
which  the  mystery  is  solved  by  assem- 
bling a  version  of  Stern  from  the 
shards  provided  hy  those  who  have 
known  him.  Turning  away  from  the 
euphoria  of  the  previous  hooks,  Whit- 
temore offers  some  marvelous  descrip- 
tions of  simple  human  pleasures.  A 
girlfriend  of  Stern's  walks  out  into  the 
evening  to  meet  him  for  dinner: 

In  the  quiet  little  square  at  the  end  of  the 
alley,  tucked  away  behind  busier  streets, 
there  were  other  neighbors  to  greet, 
working  people  out  tor  a  stroll  or  simply 
standing  around  in  small  groups  chatting 
and  enjoying  the  evening  breezes  off 
the  river,  so  welcome  after  the  fierce 
heat  of  the  day.  The  waiter  inside  the 
dour  of  the  little  restaurant  on  the  square 
was  all  smiles  when  he  saw  her. 

The  happiness  depicted  is  a  quiet  joy 
thai  has  nothing  to  do  with  Utopian 
schemes  and  hidden  Bibles,  and  it  re- 
flects the  Quartet's  move  away  from 


the  fantastic  and  toward  the  elements 
of  lite  as  it  is  lived. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  imply  that 
Whittemore's  writing  loses  its 
vigor  or  sparkle.  It  never  does — 
except,  that  is,  tor  odd  patches  in  Jeri- 
cho Mosaic,  the  book  that  concludes 
the  Quartet.  Jericho  Mosaic  is  a  tale  of 
espionage  that  puts  forth  a  version  of  Is- 
rael's history.  In  conveying  the  neces- 
sary background,  Whittemote  produces 
the  drabbest  prose — drab,  that  is,  for 
him — in  the  Quartet: 

The  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
was  founded  in  1964  under  the  patron- 
age of  Nasser  of  Egypt.  In  1965  a  sack 
with  an  explosive  charge  was  found 
floating  down  a  canal  in  northern  Is- 
rael by  an  Israeli  water  engineer,  having 
been  placed  in  the  canal  by  saboteurs 
who  crossed  over  from  Jordan  on  horse- 
back. In  Damascus  a  militant  wing  of  the 
PLO  calling  itself... 

And  so  on.  The  purely  functional 
language  is,  to  some  extent,  appro- 
priate, and  certainly  purposeful:  in 
this  final  volume,  the  realistic  ac- 
count of  political  matters  has 
moved  to  rhe  forefront.  As  much  as 
we  may  have  enjoyed  Haj  Harun's 
spei  tacular  descriptions,  in  Sinai 
Tapestry,  of  the  various  catastro- 
phes that  befall  Jerusalem  during  his 
long  lite,  that  m  hi  t  >t  1 1  ilor,  ah  >ng 
with  the  mythological  Victorians 
and  theit  dreams,  seems  to  have  lit- 
tle place  in  Whittemore's  modem, 
post-Smyrna  world. 

Loosely  based  on  true  events, 
Jericho  Mosaic  introduces  us  to 
an  Iraqi-Jewish  Mossad  agent 
who  survives  in  Damascus  tor  more 
than  twenty  years  hy  masquerading 
as  a  Syrian.  Yossi,  who  is  known  to 
the  Sytians  as  Halim,  becomes  less 
and  less  content  with  the  life  he  has 
chosen.  He  has  "served  Israel  honest- 
ly," but  that  service  was  intended  for 
"Israel  as  an  idea,  a  concept,"  not  for 
the  country  that  has  turned  into  one 
run  by  generals,  a  power  like  so  many 
others.  This  transformation  has  left 
Yossi  not  only  homeless  but  also,  like 
so  many  of  Whittemore's  characters, 
bereft  of  ideals. 

Thus  the  Quartet  closes  not  with  a 
tapestry — in  which  "all  lives  .  .  .  swirl 
and  sweep  through  the  years  with  souls 


and  strivings  as  the  colors,  the  thr 
. . .  [and)  little  knots  of  tangled  m 
ing  [lie]  everywhere  beneath  the 
face,  tying  the  colors  and  threa 
gether"  — but  rather  with  a  mosa 
which  rhe  souls  of  this  people  are 
t. lined  within  one  tile,  the  stnvin 
that  folk  within  another,  and  the  "J^ 
gled  meaning"  that  might  bind  tmv 
though  always  present,  is  obscured.t 
Whittemote  doesn't  leave  us  witrlr 
hope.  At  the  close  of  Jericho  Mosaw. 
grandmother-to-be  cries  with  sad»> 
but  also  with  joy,  reflecting  upon  j. 
the  things  this  unborn  child  will  I 
io  go  through  someday."  She  is  o| 
whelmed  by  "the  things  we  com 
know  in  tune  . . .  the  endless  fare 
of  lite." 

And  life  in  all  its  horror  and  spj"w 
dor  is  overwhelming — indeed,  it 
nal  to  say  so.  To  capture  all  of  th 
art  is  part  of  the  splendor  that  m; 
the  horror  bearable.  Writers  a 
verse  as  Basho  and  Chekhov 
done  this  by  selecting  and  arranj 
significant  details  into  exqui: 
miniatures,  the  power  of  which  is 
tirely  out  of  proportion  to  their 
parent  size.  Thete  are,  at  the  s 
time,  other  writets  who  work  c 
larger  scale,  who,  rather  than  giv 
fragments  of  the  world,  attempt  t 
into  theit  works  the  enormity  of 
man  experience.  In  undertaking 
kind  of  grandeur  they  risk  fai 
grandly,  hy  writing  books  that  ar 
ungainly  and  chaotic  as  the  w 
they  have  taken  as  their  subject. 
Whittemote,  with  the  precisio^ 
his  prose  and  his  command  over! 
absurd,  has  left  us  with  a  serie 
novels  as  powerful  and  as  suhtl 
they  are  enormous  in  scope.  Strc 
how's  history  was  "unplanned 
chaotic  and  concomitant  with  n 
ing";  Harun's  birthmark  "swirledj 
termittently  ...  in  a  restless  pr 
mation  of  stops  and  starts 
would  otherwise  be  colorful 
senseless  digressions  are  deployed 
dered,  and  composed  so  that 
nonsense  is  intelligible  and  the 
sense  of  meaning  is  meaningful, 
ing  wotds  that  could  just  as  well 
sctibe  the  Quartet,  a  characte 
Nile  Shadows  tecognizes  the  "fu 
purpose"  of  life  but  also  observBOl 
"mysterious  and  merciless  arrarj 
ment  of  logic." 
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Ploughshares,  STORY,  Esquire)  offers  manuscript  critique, 
editing,  private  tutorials  on  short  stories,  novels,  and 
literary  non-fiction.  (415)  346-4 1  1 5 
http://narrativemagazine.org 

GHOSTWRITER  will  turn  your  idea  into 
publishable  autobiography,  novel,  screenplay, 
business  history.  Ironclad  confidentiality.  Dr.  AF  Shak- 
er (450)  922-0 1 72;  afshaker@aol.com;  www. word- 
stead. com 

PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK  IVY  HOUSE 
PUBLISHING  GROUP.  All  subjects  considered  by 
leading  independent  publisher.  (800)  948-2786, 

www.ivyhousebooks.com 


PUBLICATIONS 


LITERARY  WRITING  ON  BASEBALL? 

You  bet!  EFQ  is  an  intelligent,  quirky,  iconoclas- 
tic, funny,  and  opinionated  journal  for  people 
who  enjoy  great  writing  ana  truly  love  baseball. 
$22.50/Year  (4  issues)  Sample  Copy  $7,95 

Please  add  $8  for  Canada  or  Mexico;  $15  for  Overseas. 
Fiction  •  Poetry  •  History  •  Commentary 
Drama  •  Humor  •  Book  Reviews 


Subscribe  online  at  www.efqreview.com 


Flysian  f  ields  Quarterly 

The  Baseball  Rerun  "  Dept  HRP  • 
Box  14385  •  St  Paul,  MN  551 14 


MARGIE  /  The  American  Journal  of  Poetry, 
"STRONG  MEDICINE,"  www.margiereview.com 

UNORTHODOX  EROTICA,  Catalog  $2  Syn- 
ergy  Book  Service,  POB  8.  Flemington,  NJ  08822. 
(908)  782-7101. 

EXQUISITE  SPANKING  EROTICA, 
EFFECTIVE  NETWORKING  Affordable  on- 
line members  clubhouse  includes:  secure  person- 
als, chat  rooms,  fiction  departments,  photos,  illos, 
advice,  bulletin  boards,  vintage  research,  national 
party  announcements,  etc.  Join  us  at  www.shad- 
owlane.com.  In  our  Super  Spanking  Review  tape, 
enjoy  scintillating  one-minute  clips  from  our  first 
88  spanking  videos!  90-minute  video  $29.95  [DVD 
$39.95]  Video  brochures  $5.  Shadow  Lane-NYR, 
P.O.  Box  1910,  Studio  City,  CA  91614-0910.  (818) 
985-9151 


REAL  ESTATE 


AFFORDABLE  PARADISE:  Southwest  Florida 
real  estate.  Information  packet:  Jim  Mulligan,  Pru- 
dential Realty,  (94 1 )  456-3034 


SCHOOLS  &  EDUCATION 


ACADEMIC  HEGEMONY-DICTATORSHIP 

Contact:  track76@usa.com 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MIAMI  TERRORIST  LINK 

Shalala's  sinister  underpinnings,  track76@usa.com 

DEPT.  OF  EDUC.  GESTAPO  TACTICS 

Scaring  elderly,  low-income  citizens  into  paying 
on  bogus,  non-verifiable  loans. 
Contact:  trackl776@yahoo.com 


SKIN-CARE  PRODUCTS 


DOCTOR  ALKAITIS  HOLISTIC  ORGANIC 

Skin  Food  www.alkaitis.com 


SOCIOLOGY  &  POLITICS 


WWW.SAGACIOUS-SMARTASS.COM 


TRAVEL  &  TOURISM 


CHILE  &  PATAGONIA  by  Land  and  Sea 

Fjords,  hot  springs,  volcanoes,  forests,  penguins,  dol- 
phins, and  rich  cultural  heritage.  Individuals  and 
small  groups.  Tailor-made  Tours. 

www.austral-adventures.com 
tours@austral-adventures.com 

WWW.FREIGHTERCRUISES.COM  Choose 
from  a  variety  of  passenger  cargo  liners  and  tramp 
steamers. 


FREIGHTER  CRUISES  Deluxe,  exotic,  inexpen- 
sive. TravLtips  Association,  P.O.  Box  580-2  1 8B  I, 
Flushing,  NY  11358.  (800)  872-8584  or 
www.travltips.com.  email:  info@travltips.com 

VIA  ITALIA'S   FABULOUS  CHIANTI 
HOLIDAY  For  Friends  and  Lovers.  For  You! 
www.viaitalia.net 


WEBSITES 


WWW.CYNICS4PEACE.COM— brain  food  for 
freethinkers — news,  humor,  features 

IRAWRITES.COM  Essays:  Race  and  Sport,  Kiss 
the  (Baseball)  Frog,  How  Al-Qaeda  Can  Win 

POST  ART  ONLINE,  cheap,  no  banners,  unique 
URL,  www.proshowcase.com 

WWW.PHILOSOPHICALSOCIETY.COM 

You  decide  how  good  it  is. 

ECONOMIC  DEMOCRACY  at 

WWW.PROUT.ORG  Learn  about  PROgressive 
Utilization  Theory. 


PERSONAL  SERVICES 


NEUROTICA  Fantasy.  Fetish.  No  limits.  Provoca- 
tive talk.  Discreet.  (888)  938-1004 

INTIMATE,  CREATIVE  CONVERSATION 

with  a  strong,  sensuous,  sophisticated  Mistress.  (310) 
456-8287  Visa/MC/Amex 

TASTEFUL  ONLINE  DATING  FOR  THE 
WELL-EDUCATED  Contact  confirmed  gradu- 
ates of  reputable  universities.  Free  registration.  Anony- 
mous and  easy  to  use.  Developed  by  a  Yale  Law 
School  alumnus,  www.thoughtfulsingles.com 

EROTIC,  INTELLIGENT,  imaginative  conversa- 
tion. Personal,  experienced,  and  discreet.  Julia: 
(617)  661-3849 

ADULT  CONVERSATION  with  intelligent,  erot- 
ic women.  Visa/MC/Amex.  (888)  495-8255 

SINGLE  BOOKLOVERS  nationwide,  established 
1970.  Box  74,  Swarthmore,  PA  19081  (800)  773-3437 

SMART  IS  SEXY  Date  fellow  graduates  and  fac- 
ulty of  the  Ivies,  Seven  Sisters,  Stanford,  U  of  Chica- 
go. MIT,  Johns  Hopkins,  UC  Berkeley,  medical  schools, 
and  a  few  others.  More  than  3,800  members.  The  Right 
Stuff,  (800)  988-5288.  www.rightstuffdating.com 
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vertiser or  any  reply  to  any  such  advertisement. 
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Now. . .  enjoy  o  refreshing  drink  anywhere  with. . . 

Party  to  go  Cordless  drink  maker 

Just  $79.95... 

ISIo  longer  do  you  have  to  prepare  your  favorite  drinks 
only  at  home.  You  can  now  prepare  them  anywhere  you 
want  with  this  portable  mixer.  The  Party  to  go  drink 
maker  includes  both  a  1 1 0  volt  charger  for  home  use  and 
a  1 2-volt  charger  for  on  the  go  recharging  with  a 
cigarette  adapter  plug  to  recharge  it  in  your  vehicle.  This 
mixer  can  crush  ice  or  mix  your  favorite  party  drinks  with  its 
1 0,000-RPM  motor.  The  carafe  with  the  easy-pour  handle 
is  impact  resistant  and  high  capacity  with  increment 
markings.  The  2-piece  removable  lid  cleans  easy  and 
the  weighted  base  keeps  the  drink  maker  secure  while 
in  use.  It's  great  for  outdoor  use,  in  you  car,  boat,  RV 
and  truck.  Order  yours  today  and  get  the  party 
started.  Save  more  buy  2  for  $149.95  include  $8.95 
shipping  &  handling  for  1  and  $10.95  for  2.60-day 
Money-Back  Guarantee,  Less  S/H.  90-Day  Limited 
Warranty.  Item  #DM876. 

PJ  &  Associates 

A  Division  of  Somerhills 
2201  South  Tacoma  Way  #100,Tacoma,  WA  98409 

www.somerhills.com 


Premium/wholesale  buyers 
welcome.  With  or  without  logo 
Call  253-896-9398  or  write. 


mention  order 
code  H303 


PLEASE  send  me  your  free  spirituality 
and  social  action  newsletter. 

Si  Nl)  IN  YOUR  I  OUI'ON  TODAY:  WORD  ONE, 

Rm.  2226,  205  W  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60606 

Name  

Address  

C  i  ty  


State 


Zip. 


I  F  YOU'RE  NOT  looking  for 
I  Easy  Street,  you  can  find  a 
greater  reward  in  helping 
others  get  where  they  should 
be  able  to  go.  Explore  new 
avenues  of  social  action  and 
spirituality  through  the  pages 
of  our  prize-winning  newslet- 
ter, WORD  ONH.  It's  a  guide 
to  what  good  people  are  doing 
to  make  the  world  a  better 
place,  with  street-smart  tips 
on  how  they're  doing  it. 

WORD  ONE  is  published 
by  The  Claretians,  who 
promote  peace  and  justice  in 
62  nations,  from  remote 
mountain  villages  to  urban 
jungles. 

Return  the  attached 
coupon  and  we'll  send  WORD 
ONIi  to  you  free.  Or  contact 
Terry  at  800-328-65 15  or 
wot  done26h@claret.org. 

www.clarctians.org 


The  Claretians 

Priests,  brothers,  and  laypeople 
working  together  for  a  just  world 


LETTERS 

Continued  from  page  7 


of  a  telephone  line  would  not 
severe  impediment  to  actf 
forensic  analysis  of  audiocass 
The  many  forensic  scientists  I 
suited  all  agreed  that  hecause  t 
leged  Bin  Laden  tape  lacked  si 
cant  data  helow  4,000  H:  (n 
mention  the  data  lopped  off  { 
4,000  Hz),  the  positive  ldentitic: 
ot  the  speaker's  voice  would  b 
tremelv  difficult.  The  IDIAP 
mentioned  the  prohlem,  not  in 
tape's  "degraded  quality." 


The  Post-Sexual  Revolut 

Bill  McKibben's  gloomy  tall 
the  dehumanizing  effects  of  ge; 
engineering  ["The  Posthuman 
dition,"  Readings,  April]  is  the 
nl  well-inteni  toned  but  w 
thinking  that  zealots  such  as 
Ashcrofl  quote  in  their  ideoli 
campaign  against  freedom  in 
tific  research.  Notwithstandiri 
hype  spouted  by  some  researc 
science  is  nowhere  close  to  ide: 
ing  genes  that  control  such  b< 
mis  as  piano  playing,  marathon 
ning,  or  reading  literature,  for 
activities  are  enabled  and  de 
largely  by  cultures  and  techno! 
Aptness  in  any  of  them  require 
netic  sequence  so  large  and  so  t 
delicate  trade-ofls  that  the  kit 
task -specific  engineering  McKi 
fears  may  never  be  possible. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  let 
you  could  pay  the  doctor  to  eii 
that  your  child  would  become  the 
Bach  or  1  laydn.  Were  Bach  or  H 
any  less  self-possessed  individual 
cause  they  sincerely  thanked  G 
then  musical  talents'  Would  ; 
cessful  composer  feel  downcast 
empty  if  suddenly  informed  that  H 
was  his  great-great-grandfather 
less  McK'ihhen  is  willing  to  answi 
to  such  questions,  he  has  no  bus 
claiming  that  a  future  genius  will  b 
prived  of  meaning  and  individi 
juSI  because  he  got  his  gifts  with 
biochemical  help  rather  than  ent 
through  sexual  roulette. 

James  M .  ( Inger 
Columbus,  Ohio 
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PUZZLE 


Save  One  for  Me 

By  Richard  E.  Maltby  Jr. 


A, 


.cross  answers,  listed  by  answer  length,  are  to  be 
entered,  two  or  three  to  a  row,  at  Across  locations  to  be 
determined  by  the  solver.  The  logic  of  their  placement 
will  be  revealed  by  the  letters  in  the  shaded  squares. 

Down  answers  are  to  be  entered  normally.  Clue  answers 
include  four  proper  names  and  one  combining  form. 
M  Across  is  a  variant  spelling;  O  Across  and  8  and  22 
Down  are  uncommon  words.  As  always,  mental  repunc- 
tuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution.  The  solution 
to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  83. 


ACROSS 

A.  Fool  with  the  heart  of  23D  (3) 

B.  Muscle  quality  gives  heavyweight  energy  (4) 

C.  Faceless  girl  joining  in  church  drive  (4) 

D.  Tech  stocks:  "Letters  from  grave"  (4) 

E.  I  work  in  the  Mideast  but  I  am  American  (4) 

F.  Get  to  break  through  after  Second  Grade  (5) 

G.  French  place  fearless  in  irons!  (5) 

H.  One  in  company  of  speakers  with  capital  (5) 
I.  Yam  may  produce  a  groan  (6) 

J.  Makes  a  point,  starting  the  Open  (6) 

K.  A  thing  like  a  pronounced  pronouncement  (6) 

L.  Up  late  partying  after  eye-opener — that's  a  burden 

to  shoulder!  (7) 

M.  Moving  around  key,  Mozart  broke  a  rule  (7) 

N.  Good  lord,  it  isn't  a  thingamabob!  (7) 

O.  Greeks'  sea  can  become  rough,  holding  back  a 

husband  (8) 

P.  Difficult  boss:  a  drama  agent  ( 10) 

DOWN 

1.  Directional  signal:  it's  tapers  between  poles  (5) 

2.  Directional  signal,  said  to  be  stuck  up  (4) 

3.  They  get  between  two,  four,  and  six  chances!  (4) 
4-  Weather's  changing  circles  (8) 

5.  Rank  and  somewhat  malignant  (5) 

6.  Latin  judge  is  a  bunk  (4) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

I  I 
I  I 

I 
I 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

V 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

7.  To  row  around  a  curve  makes  you  warmer  (8) 

8.  Element  of  frenzy  means  ferment  (4) 

9.  Paleface  has  a  look  around  storage  space  (6) 

10.  Inside  memory  chip:  first  sign  of  Outer  Space  (4) 

11.  Sleep  botherer  died  quickly — "Enjoy  eternity!"  (4) 

12.  Notice  that  can  become  verbose  (7) 

13.  Sit  for  fitting  (4) 
14-  Fisherman's  tart  (6) 

15.  A  holy  woman  eviscerated  a  saint  ( 3 ) 

16.  At  first  eight  eggs  are  about  a  penny  (4) 

17.  U.S.  piano-maker  of  big  sound  (3) 

18.  Look  covers  university  film  (5) 

19.  They're  slow  flying  off!  (4) 

20.  Invalid  signature  limiting  unwanted  power  (9) 

2 1 .  Want  ad  line  used  in  oceanfront  property  (8) 

22.  Lack  of  blood  (i.e.,  I'm  cash-free)  (8) 

23.  Squirrels — same  as  S.,  only  different  (7) 

24.  Pacers  traveling  astronomical  distance  (6) 

25.  Sachet  potpourri  from  Continent  (6) 

26.  In  a  hotel,  to  take  something  back  is  natural  (6) 

27.  Jar  remains  after  bit  of  candy  left  (5) 

28.  Prized  fossil  bear  dug  up,  bringing  million  in  (5) 

29.  Some  graphic  raw  language  finishes  a  movie!  (5) 

30.  Regulator  of  volume  in  Saudi  oil  (5) 

3 1 .  Start  removing  insect  from  spout  (4) 

32.  Throw  up  endlessly,  being  drunk  (  3) 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Save  One  tor  Me,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10012.  If  you  already  suhscrihe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  lahel.  Entries  must  he  received  hy  June  11. 
Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners'  names  will 
he  printed  in  the  August  issue.  Winners  of  the  April  puzzle,  "Game,"  are  Donald  E.  Kelley  Jr.,  Alameda,  California;  Ernest  Muzquiz,  Syra- 
cuse, New  York;  and  William  Konczyk,  (  ducago. 


PUZZLE  87 


I  DO  KNOTS 


I .     The  world's  evils  are  said  to  have  resulted  from 
the  curiosity  of  what  mythic  Greek  hride,  whose 
name  means  "all  endowed"? 

2  •     How  many  of  his  six  wives  did  Henry  VIII  order 

executed? 

3  •     Name  the  Byzantine  empress  overthrown  after 

she  proposed  a  marriage  with  the  emperor 
Charlemagne? 

4-  •    What  did  Pope  Pius  VII  agree  to  do  for 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  exchange  for  his  agree- 
ing to  marry  Josephine  in  a  church? 

5  •     What  British  monarch  advised  her  daughter 
that  "a  marriage  is  no  amusement  hut  a  solemn 
act,  and  generally  a  sad  one"? 

6.     The  wife  of  what  British  monarch  overthrew 

him  with  an  invading  army  and  imprisoned  him 
in  London's  Tower,  earning  the  nickname  the 
She  Wolf  of  France? 

J .     What  Greek  goddess,  married  to  her  own  broth- 
er, replaced  the  unmarried  Great  Mother  god- 
dess of  the  matriarchal  Minoan  culture? 


8  .     Who  appears  as  best  man  on  a  seventh-century 

icon  celebrating  the  spiritual  marriage  of  Saint 
Serge  and  Saint  Bacchus,  both  men? 

9  •     What  American  divorcee  was  still  married  to 

her  second  husband  while  conducting  simulta- 
neous affairs  with  a  married  car  salesman  and  a 


prince 


10 .  The  high  court  of  which  American  state  was 
the  first  to  challenge  laws  against  interracial 
marriage? 

11.  In  1987  the  Supreme  Court  granted  what  class 
of  Americans  the  right  to  marry? 

12  •  How  many  extant  human  societies  function 

without  any  form  of  marriage? 

13  •  What  nineteenth-century  German  philosopher 

wrote,  "It  is  obvious  that  all  sense  has  gone  out 
of  modern  marriage:  which  is,  however,  no  ob- 
jection to  marriage  but  to  modernity"? 

I^.  What  nineteenth-century  American  naturalist 
and  philosopher  wrote,  "The  universe  is  the 
hride  of  the  soul"? 


(  '..west  Rides  Send  numbered  answers  with  name  and  address  to  "Quiz,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012.  If  you  already  subscni 
I  larper's,  please  include  a  copy  oj  your  Litest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  June  13.  The  sender  of  the  first  correct  set  of  answers  opened  at  random 
.    1  e  a  one-year  subscription  to  Harper's  Magazine.  The  winner's  name  will  be  printed  in  the  August  issue.  The  answers  to  last  month's  quiz,  "I  Spy,"  appec 

page  70. 
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Illustration  by  Ralph  (Ce 


r^YO-YO  MA  

^m^LSJOTT 


THE  MUSIC  OF 

FAURE 
FRANCK 

massenet 
saint^Ins 


YO-YO  M\  

K^RYiLSJOTT  (f 


lelive"the  beautiful  time"  of  old-world  France.'' 
rhis  all-new  recording  features  Yo-Yo  Ma's  own 
transcriptions  of  Faure's Violin  Sonata  No.  I, 
lassenet's  "Meditation"  from  Thais,  Saint-Saens 
Havanaise  plus  Franck's  Violin  Sonata 
(version  for  cello  and  piano). 

»    www.yo-yoma.com  www.sonyclassical.com 


BORDERS 

BOOKS  MUSIC  MOVIES  CAFE 


Thanks  to  a  UPS  training  program,  Jim  Winestock 

met  someone  he  didn't  kno 


Jim  Winestock. 


For  more  than  30  years,  the  UPS  Community  Internship  Program  has  taught  some  surprising 
lessons.  Just  ask  Jim  Winestock.  As  a  rising  executive,  he  was  sent  to  rural  Tennessee  to  enhance 
his  management  skills.  He  worked  in  a  soup  kitchen,  volunteered  at  a  police  department  and 
helped  a  poverty-stricken  family  build  a  home.  It  was  a  different  Jim  Winestock  who  returned 
to  UPS  a  month  later.  One  who  could  easily  relate  to  all  kinds  of  people.  Not  just  on  a  professional 
level,  but  on  a  human  one.  To  hear  Jim  tell  it,  that  will  make  anybody  a  better  manager. 
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SUBARU  OUTBACK 


Symmetrical  All-Wheel  Drive  System  inside  the  Subaru  Outback  gives  it  the 
Dff-road  capabilities  of  the  toughest  SUV.  While  the  horizontally  opposed 
sr  engine  and  lower  center  of  gravity  give  Outback  the  handling  and  stability 
>f  a  car.  For  a  combination  that  buries  the  competition.  1-800-WANT-AWD 
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>C's  of  Safety:  Air  bags.  Buckle  up.  Children  in  backseat. 


subaru.com 
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Richard's  family  was  no  different  from  many  close-knit  families.  His  big  sister  in  particular 
expected  him  to  do  great  things.  That  was  all  the  motivation  he  needed  to  excel.  At  UPS, 
Richard's  determination  to  succeed  didn't  go  unnoticed.  And  he  got  plenty  of  opportunities  to 
realize  his  potential.  In  1989,  we  put  him  in  charge  of  our  fledgling  Latin  American  operation. 
That  was  just  the  beginning.  Since  then  he's  successfully  handled  many  different  challenges. 
Today,  as  International  Air  Operations  and  Cargo  Manager,  Richard  has  a  whole  globe  to  look 
after.  That  should  keep  him  satisfied  for  a  little  while.  His  sister,  too. 
COMMUNITY.UPS.com 
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LETTERS 


In  Mcmoriam 

1am  Antupir  was  a  designer  who  valued  words  both  as  objects  on  ta 


kJpage  and  as  literature.  In  1984,  when  Harper's  Magazine  took  a  nj 
editorial  direction,  we  turned  to  him  to  create  the  look  of  the  magazi] 
you  now  hold  in  your  hands.  Sam  died  on  April  6,  at  the  age  of  sevenl 
one.  We  are  one  of  many  magazines,  newspapers,  and  publishing  hou^ 
that  will  miss  his  talent. 


The  International  Consensus? 

The  notion  of  a  "Washington 
(  i  msensus"  is  irresistible  to  conspira- 
cy theorists,  including  now  William 
Finnegan  ["The  Economics  of  Em- 
pire," May],  for  whom  it  has  become 
an  ideal  straw  man.  The  ideas  encap- 
sulated in  the  Washington  Consen- 
sus, as  defined  by  economist  John 
Williamson,  are  accepted  much 
more  widely  than  Finnegan  dares  ad- 
mit. It  is  the  "model"  of  choice  for 
countries  from  Iceland  to  India,  from 
Croatia  to  Chile.  There  is  wide 
agreement,  based  on  many  bad  expe- 
riences, that  countries  cannot  reduce 
poverty  by  spending  money  they 
don't  have.  Finnegan  calls  that  real- 
ization "austerity";  I  call  it  common 
sense.  In  fact,  nothing  in  Finnegan's 
essay  is  critical  of  the  policies 
Williamson  enumerated  in  coining 
the  phrase  "Washington  Consensus." 
Does  Finnegan  really  question  such 
elements  of  the  consensus  as  in- 

1  larper's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  response. 
Please  address  mail  to  Letters,  Harper's 
Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  NY 
10012,  or  email  us  at  letters@harpers.org. 
Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  he  published,  arid 
all  letters  are  suhjeet  to  editing.  Volume  pre- 
cludes individual  acknowledgment. 


c  rcased  spending  on  health  anc 
cation,  limits  on  tax  exemptioi 
favored  groups,  and  interest 
that  protect  savers  from  inflatio 
There  are  other  issues,  how 
about  which  reasonable  people 
differ  on  the  best  policy  respons 
deed,  the  IMF's  views  on  a  nu 
of  issues  have  evolved  over  tirru 
example,  the  IMF  today  strong! 
phasizes  the  importance  to  pi 
reduction  of  opening  industrie 
countries'  markets  for  exports 
poor  countries.  On  that  questic 
least,  it  seems  that  we  agree 
Finnegan. 

Thomas  C.  Dawson 
International  Monetary  Fund 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  offer  an  addendum  to  Wi 
Finnegan's  essay:  For  decades 
World  Bank  has  colluded  in! 
theft  of  more  than  $100  billion  i 
own  loan  funds.  Article  III  of 
Bank's  charter  states:  "The  Ej 
shall  make  arrangements  to  en 
that  the  proceeds  of  any  loan 
used  only  for  the  purposes  for  w 
the  loan  was  granted."  Instea 
making  such  arrangements,  the  E 
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xii  ed  a  global  policy  of  "Don't 

■  Don't  Tell,"  and  its  loans  were 
■i.  Under  pressure,  the  Bank  fi- 
lls admitted  that  during  three 
Bles  of  dictatorship  in  Suharto's 
■pesia  (a  showcase  for  the  Bank 
t|  recently),  a  third  of  the  money 
tjded  for  development — roughly 
Million — disappeared. 

■  senior  Bank  official  responded 
Biticisms  about  this  corruption: 
ifieans  70  cents  [on  the  dollar]  got 
■for  development  after  all.  That's 
(l  better  than  some  places  with 
E|  10  cents  on  the  dollar."  He  was 

■  ring  to  Africa,  where  up  to  90 
-Jhnt  of  Bank  loans  are  stolen. 

I  is  criminal  for  the  Bank  to  ig- 
h  its  legal  obligations  under  Arti- 
fill  and  to  force  poor  populations 
■;pay  100  percent  of  their  debt 
1  interest.  The  people  of  Asia, 
"■-a,  and  Latin  America  are  enti- 
C1I  to  write  off  World  Bank  loans 
j  never  received. 

Uiy  A.  Winters 
J:ago 

m  Irregular  Indigested  Piece 

'!  i  "Our  Essays,  Ourselves"  [Re- 
1  ts,  May],  Cristina  Nehring  claims 
I  St  Lisa  Knopp's  The  Nature  of 
ne  shares  with  four  other  books  "a 
tewhat  sleepy  obsession  with  rural 
eats,  peaceable  pastimes,  and 
!  dhood  memories."  I  do  not  neces- 
ly  share  Nehring's  apparent  am 
ithy  to  autobiography,  but  I  find  it 
th  noting  that  although  Knopp's 
:  essay  in  the  collection  chronicles 
own  journey  home,  most  of  these 
iys  are  not  autobiographical.  The 
jects  Knopp  in  fact  addresses  in- 
de  the  varied  reactions  to  an  exe- 
ion  that  for  some  Nebraskans  be- 
ne a  celebration  not  only  of  death 
c  of  overt  racial  hatred;  water  poli- 
i  s  on  the  Great  Plains,  particularly 
.  ,an  essay  about  the  inventor  of  the 
per-pivot  irrigator;  the  1923  exca- 
aon  of  a  Columbian  mammoth  in 
I  ncoln  County,  Nebraska;  the 
jjinder  of  Arbor  Day,  J.  Sterling 
prton,  who  sought  to  make  the 
jisslands  into  a  New  England  land- 
I  ipe;  and  the  continued  effects  of 
/thologizing  the  Overland  Trail 
d  homesteading  history.  For  a 


The  1962  Life  magazine  photograph— 

seven  Mississippi  sheriffs  preparing  to  "control" 
the  violence  they  anticipate 
when  James  Meredith  attempts  to  integrate 
the  LIniversity  of  Mississippi 

— that  is  the  inspiration  and  heart  of 
Paul  Hendrickson's  extraordinary  hook 

SONS  OF  MISSISSIPPI 


"Paul  Hendrickson 
in  SONS  OF 
MISSISSIPPI 

knows  that  the 
South  is  about  irony, 
and  he  captures 
it  and  its  people 
with  beautiful 
storytelling." 
-Rick  Bragg 

"A  wonderful, 

richly  textured 

book" 

-Mary  Franci  s 
Berry 


How  Hendrickson 

shows  us  the 
trajectory  of  racism 
in  Mississippi 

"He  pivots  his  book's 
gripping  narrative 
around  [this]  single 
photograph. .  .tracing 

the  lives  of  the 
seven  men,  the  lives 
of  their  children, 
and  other  lives  they 
touched... A  moving 
and  tragic  portrait" 

-Marc  Weingarten 
Next'  York  Observer 


"A  meticulously 
researched  and 
piercingly  poignant 
book — the  best 
I  have  ever  read 

about  that  period 
and  that  place." 

—Karl  Fleming 
Los  Angeles  Times 

"A  remarkable  feat 
of  investigative 
journalism... 
Revelations  abound" 

-Kevin  Berger 
San  Fran.  Chronicle 


"An  invaluable  book"    /s  ay  £Se 

"The  story  of  the  victims  of  racism  [should]  keep  'jeing  told.  But 
we  desperately  need  this  portrait  of  the  oppressors,  and  the  legacy 
they  bequeathed... A  lasting  work  of  m<  idem  American  history." 

"Hendrickson  does  not  stalk  ;  subjects.  He  sits  on  their  porches 
and  drinks  iced  tea. .  .watches  em  play  with  their  grandchildren. . . 
A  complicated-and  truthful-gi  pse  into  the  lives  of  three  generations 

Of  white  southerners."        -Dan  T.  CAR!  ER,  The  Washington  Post 
Just  published  by  Knopf  www.aaknopf.com 
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Between  the 
secrets  kept  and 
innocence  lost, 

friendship 
is  their 
saving  grace. 


From  the  acclaimed  author  of 
One  Hundred  and  One  Ways 
comes  an  exquisite  tale  of  two 
women  and  a  friendship  that 
transcends  the  deepest  of  cultural 
divides  and  family  betrayals. 
Long  separated,  now  reunited  in 
their  early  thirties,  these 
stepsisters-   n  :e-removed  will 
lace  a  crisis  Li      rests  their 
.  lationship  as  n    er  before. 


Also  avai  ible — 
praised  a- 
glistening  . . . 
and  fresh." 

--  The  Ncv  York  Tuna 
Hook  Kevin 


reviewer  to  dismiss  a  finely  crafted, 
provocative  essay  collection  because 
ot  an  aversion  to  the  cover  photo 
and  the  first  essay  alone  is,  at  best, 
dishonest. 

Gayndl  Gavin 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Crist  ina  Nehring  commits  one  .of 
the  most  egregious  blunders  a  critic 
can  make:  hasty  generalization.  In 
positing  her  own  Rig  Idea,  she  ne- 
glects the  specific  and  individual 
character  of  the  hooks  she  discusses, 
revealing  the  weakness  of  unfettered 
"boldness"  and  "provocation." 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Nehring 
actually  read  Tracy  Daugherty's  Five 
Shades  of  Shadow.  Far  from  being  a 
simple  ode  to  Okies,  Daugherty's 
book  explores  the  decline  of  social- 
ism in  the  United  States,  the  sources 
of  American  violence,  and  the  strug- 
gles of  migrant  workers.  What  bold- 
er, brasher  statement  could  Nehring 
ask  for  than  when  Daugherty  writes, 
after  a  discussion  of  the  Tulsa  race 
not  of  1921, 

A  storyteller  who  flees  from  ghosts, 
seduced  by  the  illusions  of  freedom 
from  rime  and  place,  flees  the  very 
source  ot  storytelling;  fails  to  learn 
how  best  to  be  a  citnen  both  of  the 
nation  and  of  art;  fails  to  see  past  the 
merely  gruesome  and  into  a  subtly 
moral  realm. 

Provocation  is  the  product  ot  subtle- 
ty, complexity,  and  the  specificity  of 
experience. 

Scott  Nadehon 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Cristina  Nehring  is  incorrect 
when  she  argues  that  fiction  is  "the 
public's  favorite  child."  This,  so  she 
claims,  is  in  contrast  to  other  ages; 
"In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  a  good  prose  narrative  was 
a  trite  prose  narrative.  .  .  .  Imagina- 
tion was  a  lesser  god  than  observa- 
tion; a  lesser  god,  even,  than  philo- 
sophical reflection." 

The  New  York  Times  Book  Review 
— the  barometer  of  literature  that  sells 
well — habitually  reviews  more  non- 
fiction  than  fiction  or  poetry.  First- 
time  "essayists"  generally  garner  high- 
et  advances  than  first-time  fiction 
authors  or  poets.  Reality-television  rat- 


ings trounce  those  of  the  few 
wrought  dramas  on  the  small  st 
and  literal  readings  of  religious  tea 
all  the  craze.  Contrary  to  what  Ne 
argues,  Americans  are  obsessed 
non-fiction,  albeit  a  version  of  ii 
lacks  big  ideas. 

The  real  problem  is  that  v 
forgotten  how  to  read  anyt 
metaphorically.  Fiction — goo 
tion — is  the  study  of  the  hui 
condition.  It  is  from  this  study 
we  may  begin  to  extrapolate 
that  could,  eventually,  become 
der  for  "the  big  idea"  of  an  e 
Without  imagination,  philosop 
reflection  is  impossible,  and  oh 
tion  is  as  vacuous  as  the  next  A 
ican  idol. 

B.  K.  Loren 
Broomfield,  Colo. 

Cristina  Nehring's  essay  b 
mentions  any  of  the  books  in  he 
view."  Her  opinions  might  just  £ 
appear  under  the  rubric  "gener 
tions."  Or.  Johnson  offered  this 
ition  of  "essay";  "A  loose  sally 
mind;  an  irregular  indigested  ] 
not  a  regular  and  orderly  com] 
lion."  I  would  agree  that  Neh 
marathon  is  an  essay  in  that  it 
takes  of  the  quality  of  indigesl  i<  i 

R  E.  Stratum 
Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

We  Shall  Fight  on  the  Page 

I  wish  to  challenge  Chris  R 
assertion,  in  responding  to  Jon 
Schell  [Letters,  May],  that 
nonviolent  departure  of  the  E 
from  India  would  never  have 
pened  had  World  War  II  not 
its  devastating  assistance."  U 
Winston  Churchill,  Clement  i 
leader  of  the  British  Labour 
favored  independence  for  I 
which  was  assured  by  the  ele 
of  Labour  with  a  massive  parlk 
tary  majority  in  1945.  Indeed 
even  possible  that  had  World 
II  not  delayed  the  calling  of 
tional  election  Labour  might 
gained  power  sooner  and  th 
granted  independence  to  Inc 
that  earlier  date. 

Roy  Palmer 
Westmount,  Canada 
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NOTEBOOK 

Social  hygiene 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


h  air  and  innocence  are  good  if  you 
t  take  too  much  of  them — but  I  aV 
s  remember  that  most  of  the 
evements  and  pleasures  of  life  are  in 
air. 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Jr. 


V, 


hen  the  New  York  City  law 
inst  smoking  in  restaurants  and 
took  effect  on  March  30,  I  ex- 
ted  the  friends  of  the  risk-free  en- 
mment  to  rest  content  with  the 
mph  of  their  intolerance.  The  as- 
lption  was  misplaced.  Not  satisfied 
h  the  denial  of  a  pleasure  they  find 
(i  ful  and  the  suppression  of  a  free- 
in  implicit  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  our 
ident  company  of  public  scolds 
)n  began  to  say  that  smoking 
)uld  be  forbidden  in  the  open  air. 
the  second  week  in  May  I  was  lis- 
ling  to  complaints  about  cigar 
oke  drifting  across  the  lawns  of 
|c  ntral  Park  (reckless  endangerment 
helpless  infants),  about  cigarette 
tts  littering  the  sidewalks  adjacent 
the  Grolier  Club  (disgusting  sight), 
out  the  small  cadres  of  furtive 
-okers  (dismal  signs  of  failure)  dis- 
uring  the  approach  to  the  Trump 
)wer  or  Le  Cirque. 

It's  no  good  trying  to  explain  to 
ch  people  that  their  exposure  to 
condhand  smoke  is  likely  to  do 
em  as  much  harm  as  their  handling 
a  lead  pencil  or  their  close  associa- 
jn  with  a  side  order  of  mashed 
ttatoes.  They  look  upon  themselves 
if  upon  the  works  of  Thomas 
ainsborough,  and  even  when  I  take 
>me  care  with  the  argument  (be- 
luse  I  enjoy  smoking  and  have  in- 
feed  the  habit  for  fifty  years),  1 
ight  as  well  be  talking  to  a  portrait 
'  the  Viscount  Kilmorey  or  Geor- 


giana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  I  can 
understand  why  the  habit  might  be 
thought  foolish  or  obnoxious,  but  if  I 
know  that  cigarettes  can  injure  my 
own  health,  I  also  know  that,  with 
the  exception  of  people  afflicted  with 
respiratory  ailments,  they  don't  in- 
flict collateral  damage  on  sensitive 
bystanders.  Despite  the  repeated  at- 
tempts to  classify  secondhand  smoke 
as  a  weapon  of  mass  destruction,  no- 
body has  yet  identified  it  as  a  cause  of 
death.  The  studies  undertaken  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  in 
1993  and  by  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization in  1998  can  provide  no  cer- 
tain evidence  of  effects  contributing 
to  the  appearance  of  heart  disease  or 
cancer.  The  theoretically  harmful 
chemicals  in  environmental  tobacco 
smoke  show  up  in  quantities  so  small 
that  they  bear  comparison  to  the 
trace  elements  of  arsenic  in  drinking 
water,  to  the  acetic  acid  in  vinegar, 
or  to  the  poisons  hidden  in  the  cellu- 
lar maze  of  a  sun-dried  tomato.  If 
Mayor  Bloomberg's  arms  inspectors 
were  to  bring  their  paranoid  stan- 
dards of  measurement  into  the 
kitchens  of  the  city's  restaurants, 
they  would  discover  so  many  car- 
cinogens in  the  mustard  sauce  or  the 
chicken  soup  that  they  could  arrest 
all  the  cooks  and  serve  a  summons 
on  every  stove. 

Statistics,  however,  can  be  made 
to  fit  any  season's  fashion,  and  the 
fast  shuffle  of  numbers  on  the  part  of 
the  antismoking  lobby  I  take  to  be 
no  more  or  less  surprising  than  the 
similar  sleights  of  hand  performed  by 
the  accountants  for  Arthur  Ander- 
son and  the  Enron  Corporation  as 
well  as  by  the  authors  of  the  annual 
CIA  estimates,  the  projectors  of  the 
federal  budget  deficit,  and  the  ad- 


justers of  New  York  City's  subway 
fares.  The  recognition  of  a  shell 
game  still  leaves  the  question  about 
its  purpose.  To  what  end?  Whence 
the  hysteria?  Why  is  it  that  when  I 
smoke  a  cigarette  at  a  sidewalk  cafe, 
at  least  two  passersby  (one  of  them 
wearing  a  bow  tie  and  a  straw  hat, 
the  other  jingling  with  Navajo  sil- 
ver) stop  to  inform  me  that  I'm  com- 
mitting a  crime  against  humanity. 
Their  zeal  is  the  more  impressive  be- 
cause of  its  absurdity:  prophets  bear- 
ing witness  to  the  Day  of  Judgment 
while  standing  in  a  haze  of  carbon 
monoxide  emitted  by  the  passing 
truck  traffic,  the  sewers  below  their 
feet  emptying  streams  of  mercury 
and  lead  into  the  unrepentant  sea. 

If  what  was  at  issue  actually  re- 
flected a  concern  for  the  public 
health,  I  would  expect  the  municipal 
authorities  to  assign  a  percentage  of 
the  excise  tax  placed  on  a  carton  of 
cigarettes  to  a  program  of  medical  re- 
habilitation, possibly  to  the  steering 
of  smokers  away  from  the  reefs  of  de- 
struction. We  also  might  expect  seri- 
ous attempts  on  the  part  of  both 
government  and  industry  to  cleanse 
the  far  more  dangerously  polluted  at- 
mospheres that  surround  the  soci- 
ety's coal  miners,  garbagemen,  food- 
processing  worker,'-  and  parking- 
garage  attendan'  ,  as  well  as  the 
schoolchildn :n  and  homeowner.-, 
obliged  to  live  precariously  down- 
wind from  a  chemical  factory,  an  oil 
refinery,  or  a  hog  farm. 

But  the  antismoking  lobby  makes 
no  protest  against  pollutants  allied 
with  the  manufacture  of  its  own 
comforts.  It's  an  upscale  crowd,  well- 
groomed  and  self-regarding,  its  de- 
mographic profile  matched  to  that  of 
a  lovingly  phrased  personal  notice 
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that  I  came  across  several  years  ago 
in  The  New  York  Review  of  Books: 

AM  I  BEAUTIFUL'  Some  people  say 
so.  WASP  brunette,  5'8",  Ivy-educat- 
ed, professional  success,  graceful,  com- 
petent, serene  non-smoker,  non-bitch, 
nicely  proportioned  in  body  and 
mind.  Too  intelligent  and  alive  to  be 
happy  with  loser  or  numbskull.  If 
you're  a  civilized,  solvent,  emotionally 
available,  spiritual,  epicurean  man 
over  40,  who  loves  his  work  and  him- 
self, seeking  multidimensional  com- 
panionship with  grown-up  divorced 
woman,  please  write.  Shy,  conven- 
tional, reserved  exterior  okay,  but 
please  no  sugar  daddies,  hunters, 
hurters,  or  walking  wounded. 

A  woman  formed  from  Bloom- 
berg's rib,  clearly  blessed  with  a 
high-end  sensibility,  PWF  instead  of 
DJM,  spiritual  instead  of  secular,  but 
otherwise  as  sublimely  narcissistic  as 
the  mayor,  "graceful,"  "competent," 
and  "serene,"  accustomed  to  private 
showings  and  opening  nights,  avail- 
able for  an  interview  with  Charlie 
Rose.  Why  would  so  exquisite  an 
item  in  the  great  American  depart- 
ment store  not  wish  to  set  herself 
apart  from  the  common  mud  of 
plebeian  weakness  and 
misfortune.' 


he  question  speaks  to  the  posi- 
tioning of  the  velvet  rope  with  which 
American  society  now  div  ides  the 
kingdoms  of  the  rich  from  the  deserts 
of  the  poor.  The  reconfiguration  of  the 
nation's  wealth  over  the  last  twenty- 
odd  years  (90  percent  of  the  private- 
capital  assets  transferred  into  the  hands 
of  10  percent  of  the  citizenry)  has 
prompted  the  establishment  of  a  so- 
cial order  not  unlike  the  one  known  to 
the  early  Roman  '  mpire — an  oligarchy 
place  of  a  republic,  an  equestrian 
class  that  buys  its  rank  at  the  prices 
paid  for  apartments  on  Fifth  Avenue 
and  houses  at  Pebble  Beach,  a  Senate 
and  a  Cabinet  composed  largely  of  op- 
ulent landlords  o]  <  nly  contemptuous 
of  their  tenants,  a  president  of  the 
United  States  who  received  his  office 
as  an  inheritanc  e. 

Being  American  and  therefore  sworn 
at  birth  to  the  doctrines  of  egalitarian 
ism,  we  don't  like  to  acknowledge  th 
existence  of  the  class  system  that  we 
meet  every  day  in  the  street,  it  not  dm 


ing  the  course  of  an  afternoon  stroll  on 
Rodeo  Drive  then  by  a  brief  visit — sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  uniformed 
security  guards — to  one  of  the  country's 
more  fiercely  defended  resort  hotels.  No 
longer  in  the  habit  of  reading  The  Fed- 
eralist Papers,  we  learn  our  civics  lessons 
in  the  gossip  columns  (boldfaced  names 
ushered  our  of  the  limousines  and  into 
the  VIP  lounge,  common  names  allowed 
to  beg  the  favor  of  a  food  stamp  or  an  au- 
tograph), and  having  lost  faith  during 
the  years  of  our  prosperity  in  any  polit- 
ical or  philosophical  idea  that  might  ac- 
count for  the  unequal  distributions  of 
fortune,  we  revert  to  the  simplicities  of 
sumptuary  law.  The  practice  makes  a 
mockery  of  our  election-year  rhetoric 
(which  dwells  on  what  must  be  done 
tor  the  democratic  many),  but  it  con- 
forms to  the  vocabulary  of  our  com- 
mercial advertising  (which  dwells  on 
what  can  be  made  available  to  the  priv- 
ileged tew),  and  as  a  means  of  codifying 
the  degrees  of  separation  between  the  so- 
cial classes,  it  comes  equipped  with  the 
certificates  of  historical  pre(  edent. 

Julius  C  "aesar  posted  lietors  in  the  Ro- 
man markets  to  seize  from  upstart 
pawnbrokers  those  provisions  (exotic 
fish,  he;i\\  fowls,  the  better  cuts  of 
meat)  forbidden  to  then  plebeian  rank. 
Queen  Elizabeth  I  allowed  no  "man 
under  the  degree  of  baron  to  wear  with- 
in his  hose  any  velvet,  sarin  or  other 
stuff  above  the  estimation  of  sarcanet 
u  taffeta,"  neither  under  pain  of  "for- 
feiture" or  "imprisonment,"  any  man 
under  I  he  degree  ot  knight  to  wear,  ei- 
ther at  the  throat  or  on  the  sleeve, 
"outrageous  double  rufts."  Our  Puritan 
forefathers  in  seventeenth-century 
Massachusetts  t<  x  >k  pari  icular  offense  at 
the  sight  of  "people  of  mean  condi- 
tion" (i.e.,  anybody  valued  at  a  net 
worth  of  less  than  200  British  pounds) 
dressed  in  a  manner  above  their  sta- 
tion, "by  wearing  gold  or  silver  lace, 
or  buttons,  or  points  at  their  knees,  ,  ir 
to  w  alk  in  great  boots."  The  effrontery 
w  as  punished  with  severe  fines,  as  were 
the  ambitions  of  servant  girls  seen  wear- 
ing "silk  or  tiffany  hoods,  or  scarves 
which,  though  allowable  to  persons  of 
greater  estates  and  more  liberal  educa- 
tion, we  cannot  but  judge  intolerable." 

Addressing  the  political  contusions 
ominously  at  large  in  eighteenth-cen- 
tury France,  Montesquieu  in  The  Spir- 
it of  the  Laws  recruits  the  displays  of 


luxury  to  the  service  of  the  gov 
ment,  an  accommodation  he  tho 
especially  useful  to  states  makinj 
sometimes  awkward  transition  fn 
republic  to  a  despotism  or  a  monai 


luxury  ought  continually  to  inci 
and  to  grow  more  extensive,  as  it 
from  the  labourer  to  the  artificer,  I 
merchant,  to  the  magistrate,  to  thl 
bility,  to  the  great  officers  of  state, 
the  very  prince;  otherwise  the  n;  : 
will  be  undone. 


I:":' 
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In  the  same  way  that  sumptuary] 
imparts  meaning  to  the  forms  of 
(the  purple  thread  woven  into  a 
man  toga,  the  length  of  sword  per 
ted  to  an  Fli:abethan  gallant),  it 
arrange  a  society's  seating  plan  (pi 
tarians  allowed  to  occupy  no  more  t 
5,000  seats  in  Yankee  Stadium  f 
World  Series  game),  establish  th<  r 
erarchy  of  polite  behaviors  and 
ferred  taste  (the  caviar  or  the  can 
apple,  the  California  zinfandel,  ot 
rotgut  Kentucky  bourbon),  detern 
which  magazines  may  be  sold  in  su 
markets  (Glamour,  not  Maxim), 
pluck  from  the  playing  fields  ot  the  1 
any  referee  too  fat  or  too  clumsy  tc 
seen  on  television.  Perceived  as  a  rt 
lit  ill  breeding  or  low  social  stains, 
arette  smoke  indicates  both  insole 
and  stupidity,  and  Mayor  Blooml 
can  order  it  out  of  his  presence  as  if 
missing  an  impertinent  doorman  o  ;• 
underachieving  maid. 

Apply  the  sumptuary  laws  to 
"value  free"  speech  now  prized 
most  of  our  upwardly  mobile  pol 
cians,  and  we  come  again  to  the  ft 
doms  of  expression  that  the  eques 
an  classes,  newly  enriched 
digitally  enhanced,  neither  wish 
choose  to  see.  The  preferred  at  tin 
toward  smoking  accords  with 
canon  ot  political  correctness  that 
arisen  over  the  last  twenty  years 
concert  with  the  government's  p  , 
tensions  to  imperial  grandeur — i 
news  media  cleansed  ot  strong  1; 
guage  and  imperfect  hair,  the  auth  j 
o!  standardized  college  tests  inocu 
ed  against  the  infection  of  dangen  j* 
adjectives  and  subversive  nouj 
Among  the  topics  deemed  inadmi: 
hie  on  its  roster  of  searching  es 
questions,  The  Princeton  Revi 
now  lists,  in  no  particular  order,  w 
drugs,  sex,  alcohol,  tobacco,  ju 
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socioeconomic  advantages 
iming  pools,  expensive  vaca- 
,  divorce,  religion,  Halloween, 
ing  "disrespectful"  or  "demean- 
Diane  Rav  itch's  new  book,  The 
lage  Police,  takes  note  of  the 
fastidiousness  governing  the  as- 
y  of  high  school  textbooks,  and 
mples  of  the  words  and  images 
td  in  the  interest  of  a  risk-free 
ectual  environment  she  men- 
Mickey  Mouse  and  Stuart  Little 
rodents  and  therefore  sugges- 
)f  rats  in  slums),  depictions  of  a 
er  cooking  dinner  for  her  chil- 
(gender  stereotype),  dinosaurs 
c  presence  lending  credibility  to 
heory  of  evolution),  owls  (in 
cultures  associated  with  death), 
use  the  committees  buying  the 
ly  laundered  lesson  plans  seek 
tidimensional  companionship" 
the  censors  on  the  Christian 
(who  compose  pictures  of  an  ide- 
1,  nonexistent  past)  and  the  cen- 
in  the  liberal  left  (who  compose 
ires  of  an  idealized,  nonexistent 
e)  the  books  provide  the  students 
the  comfort  of  a  fairy  tale. 
;>  also  did  Mayor  Bloomberg  pro- 
the  voters  of  New  York  City  with 
ididacy  so  purified  of  the  atmos- 
e  of  politics  that  it  consisted  of  lit- 
se  except  the  fragrance  (lemon- 
d,  smoke-free)  of  his  money.  He 
$76  million  for  his  election,  and 
t  else  did  anybody  need  to  ask  or 
v?  The  man  was  rich  and  therefore 
nmortal,  a  billionaire  who  wished 
ave  his  portrait  painted  by  the 
York  Times ,  not  once  but  every 
Prior  to  his  decision  to  stand  for 
ic  office,  Bloomberg  summoned 
uite  of  flatterers  to  ask  where  he 
at  best  be  advised  to  find  a  satis- 
ary  answer  to  the  question,  "AM 
AUTIFUL?"  The  possibilities  ap- 
ntly  were  reduced  to  four — may- 
)f  New  York,  president  of  the 
rid  Bank,  president  of  the  United 
:es,  secretary  general  of  the  Unit- 
nations. 

he  city  drew  the  losing  number, 
ing  the  five  months  of  a  campaign 
le  from  an  exhibit  of  television 
lmercials,  Bloomberg  declined  the 
ignity  of  public  debate,  absenting 
iself  from  the  common  herd  of  cit- 
s  (losers  or  numbskulls . . .  "the  walk- 
wounded"),  who  sweat  in  over- 


heated community  halls  and  bring  with 
them  the  foul  smells  of  disrespectful 
argument  and  demeaning  contradic- 
tion. Nor  did  the  candidate  offer  any 
thought,  phrase,  or  gesture  that  failed 
to  broaden  the  horizons  of  his  vanity. 

As  mayor  of  New  York,  Bloomberg 
reads  from  the  same  reassuring  script, 
borrowed,  in  spirit  if  not  in  so  many 
words,  from  the  collection  of  his  witti- 
cisms presented  to  him  as  a  birthday  gift 
in  1990  by  the  employees  of  his  media 
company.  Most  of  the  apergus  have 
failed  the  test  of  time,  but  two 
of  them  speak  to  the  shows  of  self- 
infatuation  that  the  mayor  now  pa- 
rades across  the  stage  of  City  Hall: 

"Make  the  customer  think  he's  get- 
ting laid  when  he's  getting  fucked." 

"Always  pick  a  fight  with  someone 
smaller  than  you." 

I  know  of  no  more  accurate  a  gloss 
on  the  mayor's  administration  of  his 
public  office.  Delighted  with  his  pho- 
to opportunities,  he  picks  his  fights 
with  people  not  rich  enough  to  afford 
his  arrogance,  his  vulgarity,  or  his  he- 
licopter. Together  with  the  law  against 
smoking,  likely  to  bankrupt  a  good 
many  small  business  establishments 
and  deprive  the  city  of  substantial  rev- 
enue from  the  hotel,  tourist,  and  restau- 
rant trades,  the  mayor  has  raised  prop- 
erty taxes  by  18.5  percent,  increased 
the  sales  tax,  and  reduced  sanitation 
services  in  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx. 
Life  in  Manhattan  he  defines  as  "a  lux- 
ury good,"  and  the  borough  of  Queens 
as  a  desolation  to  which  "I  make  it  a 
rule  never  to  go"  unless  on  the  way  to 
an  airport;  nor  does  he  hide  his  con- 
tempt for  threadbare  churls  unable  to 
pay  the  going  rates  for  an  East  Side 
town  house  or  a  first-class  collection 
of  Italian  shoes. 

If  Bloomberg  enthroned  in  City  Hall 
could  be  understood  as  a  freakish  ac- 
cident or  a  bad  mistake  not  apt  to  be 
soon  repeated,  maybe  we  could  see 
him  as  a  figure  in  a  clownish  farce — 
Moliere's  bourgeois  gentleman  or  the 
fool  in  one  of  Shakespeare's  forests. 
Unhappily,  the  mayor  apes  (heartlessly 
and  all  too  well)  the  imperial  manner 
of  the  Bush  Administration,  his  egoism 
and  what  passes  for  his  wit  matched  to 
the  spirit  of  an  age  in  which  power  re- 
veals itself  as  nothing  other  than  mon- 
ey, and  the  spirit  of  the  law  devolves 
into  a  course  in  social  hygiene.  ■ 


THE  PIECES  FROM 


Berlin 


MICHAEL  PYE 


In  MICHAEL  PYE'S 

haunting  novel  about 
the  moral  demands 
made  by  history 
on  individual  lives, 
a  cultivated  woman 
grows  rich  on  the 

objets  d'art 
entrusted  to  her  for 
safekeeping  by  Jewish 
friends  in  Nazi  Berlin 


"A  page-turner... 

a  wholly  surprising  denouement 

in  which  the  pieces,  as  in  a  jig- 
saw puzzle,  fall  neatly  into 
place." — JOHN  SUTHERLAND, 

The  Neiv  York  Times  Book  Review 

"A  great  storyteller. 

Like  a  good  suspense  story, 
The  Pieces  From  Berlin  keeps  its 
mysteries  shrouded,  letting 
readers  glimpse  the  truth  here 
and  there,  but  not  revealing 
the  whole  until  the  end." 
—MIRIAM  WOLF, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 

"A  moving 
and  hum'  ie  novel" 

—  i  oklist 

"A  sisterly  storyteller 

.  Pye  tackles  the  legacy  of  guilt 
one  woman's  decades-old 
betrayal  has  wrought  on  her 
family.  Based  on  a  true  story." 
—SARAH  HAIGHT,  Voglie 
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New  from  Chicago 


THREE  NOVELLAS 

Thomas  Bernhard 

Translated  by  Peter  (arisen  and  Kenneth  |.  Northcott 
With  a  Foreword  by  Brian  Evenson 

Uninitiated  readers  should  consider  Three  Novellas  a 
passport  to  the  absurd,  dark,  and  uncommonly  comic 
world  of  Thomas  Bernhard,  one  of  the  most  influential 
twentieth-century  writers.  Two  of  the  three  novellas  here 
have  never  before  been  published  in  English,  and  all  of 
them  show  an  early  preoccupation  with  the  themes — 
illness  and  madness,  isolation,  tragic  friendships — 
that  would  obsess  Bernhard  throughout  his  career. 

"A  virtuoso  of  rancor  and  rage  . . . 
a  corrosively  funny  master  of  lyric  nay-saying." 
Bookforum 

"One  of  the  indispensable  writers  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Reading  a  book  by  Bernhard  is  a  painful  and 
frightening  exj  rience.  He  provides  an  overwhelming 

sense  of  intellectual  and  emotional  exhilaration 
unmatched  by  any  contemporary  American  author." 
Thomas  McGonigle,  Los  Angeles  Times 
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THE  MONTESI  SCANDAL 

The  Death  of  Wilma  Montesi  and  the 
Birth  of  the  Paparazzi  in  FelUnVs  Rome 
Karen  Pinkus 

Early  on  a  windy  morning  in  April  1953,  the  body  of 
Wilma  Montesi  washed  up  on  a  beach  outside  of  Rome. 

The  police  called  her  death  an  accidental  drowning. 
But  the  public  was  not  convinced.  In  the  cafes  around 
the  Via  Veneto,  people  began  to  speak — of  the  son  of  a 
powerful  politician,  lavish  parties,  movie  stars,  orgies, 
drugs.  How  this  news  item  of  everyday  life  exploded  into 
one  of  the  greatest  scandals  of  a  modern  democracy  is 
the  story  Karen  Pinkus  tells  in  77w  Montesi  Scandal. 

"Scholarly  and  entertaining  at  the  same  time. 
Reading  Karen  Pinkus's  book  is  like  attending  your 
favorite  class  at  college.  You  hardly  realize  that  you're 
'learning'  because  you're  having  such  a  good  time." 
George  Romero 
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"This  is  the  book  that  needed  to  be  written  in  this 
time  of  tribulation  for  American  business ...  " 


ON  THE  TABLE 


RANDALLTOBIAb 


Like  a  moose  in  the  living  room, 
some  problems  are  hard  to  ignore. 
Randall  Tobias,  Chairman  Emeritus 
of  Eli  Lilly,  says  that  whether 
these  problems  are  in  business  or 
in  life,  it  is  best  to  confront 
them  openly  and  honestly. 


Put  the  Moose  on  the  Table  is  an 
enlightening  and  hopeful  book 
about  succeeding  without  selling 
out,  turning  change  to  advantage, 
and  confronting  difficult  issues, 
told  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
man  who  has  played  a  significant 
role  in  two  of  the  major  corporate 
transformations  of  our  time. 


"Here,  finally,  is  a  CEO's  story  that  rings  and  sings  with  truth 
as  well  as  wisdom  and  inspiration.  Randy  Tobias  has  had  his 
ups  and  his  downs.  Read  all  about  them  in  a  way  you  will 
never  forget  or  regret. " 

Jim  Lehrer,  The  NewsHour  with  Jim  Lehrer 

"  ...anyone  depressed  at  recent  revelations  of  the  dark  side  of 
American  business  behavior  should  read  this  book. " 

Nannerl  O.  Keohane,  President,  Duke  University 

*"...  While  others  focus  on  the  technicalities  of  accounting. 
Randy  Tobias  focuses  on  the  real  issues:  people,  character, 
and  human  decency.  American  business  has  never  produced 
an  individual  more  qualified  to  address  such  irreplaceable 
qualities.  This  is  a  must-read. " 

Norman  R.  Augustine,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  Lockheed  Martin  Corporation 


$24.95  Hardback, 
available  now 


iupress.indiana.edu 


READINGS 


[Dissent] 

NOT  IN  OUR  NAME 

From  an  essay  by  Peter  Hitchens  in  the  March  29 
issue  of  The  Spectator.  Hitchens  is  a  columnist 
for  the  Mail  on  Sunday.  His  most  recent  book,  A 
Brief  History  of  Crime,  was  published  by  Atlantic 
Books  in  April. 

T 

Ahere  is  nothing  conservative  about  war. 
For  at  least  the  last  century,  war  has  been  the 
herald  and  handmaid  of  socialism  and  state 
control.  It  is  the  excuse  for  censorship,  organ- 
ised lying,  regulation,  and  taxation.  It  is  par- 
adise for  the  busybody  and  the  narc.  It  dam- 
ages family  life  and  wounds  the  Church,  all 
the  while  polluting  the  minds  of  millions  with 
scenes  of  horror  and  death.  It  is,  in  short,  the 
ally  of  everything  summed  up  by  the  ugly 
word  "progress." 

Before  the  great  conflicts  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  average  Englishman  had  no  con- 
tact with  the  state  unless  it  was  to  see  the 
postman  at  his  front  door  or  the  police  con- 
stable walking  by.  After  those  conflicts,  he 
could  hardly  exhale  without  having  to  sign  a 
government  form  and  queue  to  have  it 
stamped.  A  conservative  country  of  free  indi- 
viduals where  everything  was  permitted  unless 
specifically  prohibited  became  a  collectivist 
state  where  everything  was  prohibited  unless 
specifically  allowed. 

So  why  did  the  Conservative  Party  support 
this  left-wing  war?  It  has  missed  a  wonderful 


opportunity  to  be  true  to  its  principles,  to  be 
right,  and  to  re-engage  with  the  people  of 
Britain.  Those  who  have  dismissed  it  for  years 
as  a  callous  pressure  group  motivated  by  noth- 
ing but  money  might  have  been  forced  to  re- 
consider their  view.  But  the  Tories  have  so  ut- 
terly lost  the  power  of  thought  that  they  have 
become  what  their  cruelest  opponents  pretend 
they  are.  Not  since  they  endorsed  the  un- 
hinged privatisation  of  the  railways — after 
scouring  the  world  for  the  worst  possible  form 
of  ownership  and  imposing  it  on  the  half- 
ruined  system — have  the  Conservatives  acted 
so  contrary  to  their  own  wisdom  and  so  exactly 
as  if  they  were  the  brainless  destroyers  that  "al- 
ternative" comedians  imagine  them  to  be. 

This  war  was  always  different  from  those 
that  have  gone  before.  Previous  conflicts  in 
the  modern  age,  even  if  caused  by  failures  of 
deterrence,  and  even  if  they  extended  the 
power  of  the  state,  did  at  least  have  the  virtue 
of  being  in  British  interests  in  that  if  we  had 
not  fought  them  we  would  have  been  ruined, 
subjugated,  or  fatally  humbled.  This  one  was 
so  hard  to  justify  that  its  supporters  treated 
their  own  arguments  with  implied  scorn,  wan- 
ly grinding  out  cant  phrases  that  long  ago  lost 
their  meaning,  trying  to  frighten  us  with  bo- 
geymen or  pretending  grotesquely  that  liberty 
and  civilisation  could  be  imposed  on  Meso- 
potamia with  explosives. 

Listening  to  educated,  intelligent  men  regur- 
gitating such  expressions  as  "weapons  of  mass 
destruction"  and  "evil  dictator"  called  to  mind 
George  Orwell's  1946  essay  "Politics  and  tbe 
English  Language,"  in  which  he  wrote: 
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When  one  watches  some  tired  hack  on  the  platform 
mechanically  repeating  the  familiar  phrases — bes- 
tial atrocities,  iron  heel,  bloodstained  tyranny,  free 
peoples  of  the  world,  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder — one 
often  has  a  curious  feeling  that  one  is  not  watch- 
ing a  live  human  being  but  some  kind  of  dummy: 
a  feeling  which  suddenly  becomes  stronger  at  mo- 
ments when  the  light  catches  the  speaker's  spec- 
tacles and  turns  them  into  Hank  discs  which  seem 
to  have  no  eyes  behind  them. 

The  idea  that  naked  force  can  create  human 
freedom  is  itself  a  left-wing  idea.  Even  more 
radical  were  the  war  party's  contempt  tor  the 
sovereignty  of  nations  and  its  unashamed  belief 
that  ends  justify  means.  No  wonder  that  the 
war's  hottest-eyed  supporters  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  are  ex-Marxists  who  have  lost 
their  faith  hut  have  yet  to  lose  their  Leninist 
tendency  to  worship  worldly  power.  Yet  ranged 
alongside  them  .ire  Tories,  who  are  supposed  to 
stand  tor  the  gentler  and  more  modest  cause  of 
faith  and  nation,  Church  and  King. 

My  affection  tor  the  U.S.A.  and  its  people,  and 
my  readiness  to  defend  them  against  mean-mind- 
ed foes,  are  on  record  in  plenty  of  places.  During 
the  Cold  War,  1  believed  that  deterrence  would 
create  real  peace  while  military  weakness  would 
bring  war.  The  argument  that  those  who  really  de- 
sire peace  should  prepare  for  war  is  not  just  an  ax- 
iom but  a  proven  policy,  confirmed  by  all  human 
history.  In  my  case,  the  point  is  reinforced  by  an 
unfeigned  loathing  of  war.  In  those  days,  left- 
wingers  called  me  names.  Now  I  find  myself  ac- 
cused of  anti-Americanism  and  even  treachery 
because  I  was  against  this  war.  My  fears  for  Amer- 
ican liberties,  following  the  grotesquely  named 
Patriot  Act  and  the  founding  of  the  Department 
of  Homeland  Security,  are  treated  not  as  the  warn- 
ings of  a  candid  friend  but  as  disloyalty. 

There  seems  to  he  a  new  ideology  of  Ameri- 
canism in  which  one  is  either  totally  loyal  or  one 
is  a  suspect.  (Perhaps  this,  too,  attracts  those  ex- 
Marxists.)  It  is  based  on  an  idea  of  America  as  a 
cause  rather  than  on  the  good  and  decent  nation 
which  actually  exists.  I  am  reminded  of  the  terri- 
fying American  messianic  bore  Hector  Dexter, 
in  Nancy  Mitford's  1951  satire,  The  Blessing,  who 
tells  his  English  hosts  that  he  wishes  to  see  a  bot- 
tle of  Coca-Cola  on  every  table  in  every  country. 

When  I  say  a  bottle  of  Coca  Cola  1  mean  it 
metaphorically  speaking,  I  mean  it  as  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  something  inward  and  spiritual,  I 
mean  it  as  if  each  Coca  Cola  bottle  contained  a 
djinn,  and  as  it  that  djinn  was  our  great  American 
i  ivilisation  ready  to  spring  out  of  each  bottle  and 
cover  the  whole  global  universe  with  its  great  wide 
wings.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

The  same  juvenile  spirit  was  epitomized  in 
March  by  the  U.S.  Navy's  Vice  Admiral  Timo- 
thy Keating  aboard  the  USS  Constellation.  Vice 


Admiral  Keating  waved  his  arms  about  and 
proclaimed,  "It's  hammer  time!"  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  Queen's  "We  Will  Rock  You" 
played  at  full  blast  to  his  ship's  company.  Adult 
cultures  think  war  deserves  reflection  and  seri- 
ousness  of  purpose  Hiis  war  seems  to  have 
been  imagined  and  designed  by  spiritual 
teenagers.  Will  the  next  begin  to  the  rattle  and 
boom  of  gangsta  rap? 

A  human  city  was  shaken  and  blasted  by 
men  pushing  buttons  in  almost  complete  safety 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  Yes,  most  of  the  mis- 
siles hit  their  targets  and  the  civilian  casualties 
were  tew — though  that  was  little  comfort  to 
those  few.  Yes,  the  bombs  were  directed  at  an 
ugly  and  despicable  tyranny.  Yes,  the  bombers 
believed  the\  were  doing  good.  Rui  what  it  one 
day  others  are  in  a  position  to  treat  us  as  we 
have  treated  Baghdad,  and  it  is  our  women  giv- 
ing premature  birth  because  they  are  petrified 
by  the  "smart"  explosions,  and  the  ceilings  of 
our  expensive  hospitals  cracking  and  crumbling 
as  the  palaces  and  bunkers  of  our  loathed  elite 
are  blasted.' 

Do  1  wish  that  our  casualties  had  been  high- 
er.7 Of  course  not.  But  the  ability  to  ruin  some- 
one else's  capital  city  without  risk  to  yourself 
reminds  me  of  Robert  E.  Lee's  truly  conserva- 
tive remark  after  the  carnage  of  Fredericksburg: 
"It  is  well  that  war  is  so  terrible.  We  should 
grow  too  fond  of  it."  For  some  people,  war  is  no 
longer  terrible  enough;  they  have  grown  too 
fond  of  it.  They  are  not  conservatives  in  any 
serious  meaning  of  the  word. 


[Strategy] 

PROTOCOLS  OF  THE 
CONSULTANTS  OF 
ZION 


From  "Israeli  communication  priorities  2003,"  a 
seventeen-page  memo  prepared  in  April  for  The 
Wexner  Foundation  by  The  Luntz  Research 
Companies  and  The  Israel  Project.  The  Wexner 
Foundation,  based  in  Ohio,  funds  "Jewish  leader- 
ship initiatives."  Frank  Luntz  is  a  prominent  Re- 
publican pollster. 

T 

Ahe  world  has  changed.  The  words,  themes, 
and  messages  on  behalf  of  Israel  must  include 
and  embrace  the  new  reality  of  a  post-Saddam 
world.  In  the  past,  we  have  urged  a  lower  pro- 
file for  Israel  out  of  a  fear  that  the  American 
people  would  blame  Israel  for  what  was  hap- 
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pening  in  the  rest  of  the  Middle  East.  Now  is 
the  time  to  link  American  success  in  dealing 
with  terrorism  and  dictators  from  a  position  of 
strength  to  Israel's  ongoing  efforts  to  eradicate 
terrorism  on  and  within  its  borders. 

The  fact  that  Israel  has  remained  relatively 
silent  tor  the  three  months  preceding  the  war 
and  for  the  three  weeks  of  the  war  was  ab- 
solutely the  correct  strategy — and  according  to 
all  the  polling  done,  it  worked.  But  as  the  mili- 
tary conflict  comes  to  a  close,  it  is  now  time  for 
Israel  to  lay  out  its  own  "road  map"  for  the  fu- 
ture, which  includes  unqualified  support  for 
America  and  unqualified  commitment  to  an 
ongoing  war  against  terrorism. 

Perceptions  of  Israel  and  the  Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict  are  almost  entirely  colored  and  often 
overshadowed  by  the  continuing  action  in  Iraq. 
Advocates  of  Israel  have  about  two  weeks  to  get 
their  message  in  order  before  world  attention 


turns  to  the  so-called  "road  map"  and  how  best  to 
"solve"  the  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict. 

There  will  certainly  be  some  people,  particu- 
larly those  "ii  the  political  left,  who  will  oppose 
whatever  words  you  use,  but  the  language  that 
follows  will  help  you  secure  support 

T«  from  a  large  majority  of  Americans, 
his  document  is  about  language,  so  let  me 
be  blunt.  "Saddam  Hussein"  are  the  two  words 
that  tie  Israel  to  America  and  are  most  likely 
to  deliver  support  in  Congress.  They  also  just 
happen  to  be  two  of  the  most  hated  words  in 
the  English  language  right  now. 

There  are  some  who  would  say  that  Saddam 
Hussein  is  already  old  news.  They  don't  under- 
stand history.  They  don't  understand  communi- 
cation. They  don't  understand  how  to  leverage 
history  and  communication  for  the  benefit  of  Is- 
rael. The  day  we  allow  Saddam  to  take  his 
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eventual  place  in  the  trash  heap  of  history  is 
:1k-  w  e  I  H'  "in  *t  r,  nvje-i  w  capon  in  the  lin- 
guistic Jefense  of  Israel. 

Although  Americans  don't  want  to  increase 
foreign  aid  in  a  rime  of  significant  budgetary 
deficits  and  painful  spending  cuts,  there  is  only 
one  argument  that  will  work  tor  continuing  Is- 
raeli aid.  All  the  arguments  about  Israel  being  a 
democracy,  letting  Arabs  vote  and  serve  in  gov- 
ernment, protecting  religious  freedom,  etc., 
won't  deliver  the  public  support  you  need  to  se- 
cure the  loan  guarantees  and  the  military  aid  Is- 
rael needs.  You  need  a  national-security  angle — 
one  that  clearly  links  the  interests  of  both  Israel 
and  America. 


[Warning] 

SLEEPER  CUBICLES 


From  a  February  press  release  issued  by  Pre' 
employ  .com,  Inc.,  a  background-investigation 
company  based  in  Redding,  California. 


IS  YOUR  EMPLOYEE  A  TERRORIST.' 

According  to  the  FBI,  terrorists  could  he  hid- 
ing among  us,  especially  at  work.  An  FBI  bul- 
letin says  industry  officials  should  check  out  their 
current  employees  in  an  effort  to  root  out  any 
terrorists  who  may  have  been  working  there  tor 
years,  waiting  tor  the  signal  to  strike.  Al  Qae- 
da's  mode  of  operation  is  patience,  sometimes 
taking  years  to  plan  an  attack — as  it  did  for  the 
attacks  that  occurred  on  Sept.  1  I,  2001. 

"It  you  are  concerned  about  terrorists  among 
your  company's  employees,  you  can  take  several 
measures  to  uncover  the  potential  operatives," 
advises  Robert  Mather,  president  of  Pre- 
employ.com,  Inc.,  a  nationwide  background  in- 
vestigations company.  "Terrorists  are  in  many 
ways  the  same  as  embezzlers,  scam  artists,  and 
criminals;  all  attempt  to  hide  their  past  history. 
An  employer  has  many  tools  available  to  uncov- 
er a  take  background  on  a  resume  or  application." 

Pie-emplov.com,  Inc.  completes  2,000  back- 
ground checks  each  day  tor  clients  nationwide. 
Clients  range  from  Fortune  500  companies  to 
small  businesses.  For  as  little  as  $10,  employers 
can  get  a  background  check  within  two  days. 
They'll  know  whether  their  employees  are 
whom  thev  claim  to  be  and  whether  they've 
been  honest. 


WORDS  THAT  WORK 

"For  ten  years  the  United  Nations  talked  about 
deterrence,  and  for  ten  years  Saddam  defied  the  in- 
ternational community.  Just  as  America  had  no 
choice  but  to  remot  e  him  from  power,  Israel  has  no 
choice  but  to  protect  its  borders  and  its  people  from 
terrorists  who  mean  us  harm . " 

Mix  this  message  in  with  one  of  compassion 
tor  the  Palestinian  people.  Many  Americans 
sympathize  with  their  plight.  So  should  you. 
Americans  want  to  hear  it.  A  statement  that 
the  Palestinian  people  deserve  better  should 
follow  every  recrimination  of  a  Palestinian 
leader  or  terrorist. 

THE  ROAD  MAP:  A  BALANCED  APPROACH 
As  the  postwar  dust  settles  over  the  Iraqi 
desert,  the  focus  has  already  begun  to  shift  to 
the  Israeli-Palestinian  peace  process  and 
President  Bush's  so-called  "road  map"  to 
peace.  The  good  news  is  that  the  American 
people  firmly  believe  that  if  the  Palestinians 
want  to  demonstrate  a  sincere  commitment 
to  peace,  they  must  abide  by  the  tenets  of  the 
president's  soon-to-be-released  road  map. 
The  not-as-good  news  is  that  they  expect  ex- 
actly the  same  from  Israel  and  thev  demand  it 
immediately. 

In  both  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  and 
among  virtually  all  respondents  regardless  of 
political  party,  Americans  responded  quite  fa- 
vorably to  the  language  from  President  Bush 
for  two  reasons:  "a  balanced  approach"  and 
"shared  responsibilities."  Keep  those  terms  in 
mind  and  use  them  whenever  possible. 

(  IMPLICATING  THE  ROAD  MAP:  MAHMOUD  ABBAS 

To  some  extent,  your  job  as  proponents  of 
Israel  has  been  easy.  Under  the  Arafat  regime, 
it's  not  difficult  to  convince  the  American 
public  of  the  corruption  of  the  current  Pales- 
tinian leadership.  Although  many  sympathize 
with  the  plight  of  the  Palestinian  people, 
there  is  no  love  lost  on  Yassir  Arafat.  Arafat  is 
a  terrorist;  they  know  that.  Better  still,  he 
looks  the  part. 

The  emergence  of  Mahmoud  Abbas  as  the 
new  Palestinian  prime  minister  comes  at  exactly 
the  wrong  time.  His  ascent  to  power  seems  legiti- 
mate. He  is  a  fresh  face,  and  a  clean-shaven  one 
at  that.  He  speaks  well  and  dresses  in  Western 
garb.  He  may  even  genuinely  want  peace. 

Just  as  President  Bush  had  begun  to  make 
headway  in  drawing  attention  to  the  need  for  a 
reformed  Palestinian  leadership,  the  Palestini- 
ans throw  us  this  curveball.  What  will  the 
world  make  of  Abbas' 

Given  the  haze  surrounding  this  new  figure., 
it  is  imperative  thai  you  NOT  immediately  launch 
criticisms  on  Abbas.  You  need  more  substance  on 
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Abbas  before  you  can  tell  the  American  people  you 
question  his  devotion  to  peace. 

Is  it  a  concern  that  he  is  a  Holocaust  denier? 
Absolutely.  Will  that  tact  convince  Americans 
that  he  cannot  represent  the  Palestinian 
people  in  an  holiest  bid  for  peace?  Hardly. 
Americans  don't  want  to  hear  about  the  Holo- 
caust anymore,  and  they  particularly  don't 
want  to  hear  it  from  the  Jewish  community. 

A  LITTLE  HUMILITY,  PLEASE 
As  you  emerge  from  one  delicate  public- 
relations  situation — war  with  Iraq — you  enter 
an  even  dicier  situation — cooperating  on  "the 
road  map"  with  an  unknown  counterpart.  For- 
tunately, the  former  may  provide  you  some 
breathing  room  and  cover  for  the  latter. 

Opinion  elites  in  America  will  not  find  re- 
peated criticisms  of  the  Palestinian  leadership 
credible  unless  they  are  coupled  with  a  similar 
onus  on  the  Israeli  government  to  accommo- 
date for  peace  and  acknowledge  past  transgres- 
sions. Assertions  that  Israel  enjoys  a  blameless 
history  are  soundly  rejected.  Although  this  will 
not  be  received  well  by  everyone,  it  is  essential 
for  your  spokespeople  to  acknowledge  that  Is- 
rael has  made  some  mistakes.  Not  only  does 
this  build  credibility  but  it  also  allows  the 
spokesperson  to  then  explain  and  assert  Israel's 
history  of  taking  strides  for  peace. 

The  essential  conclusion  is  to  remain  fo- 
cused on  your  communication  priorities  from 
this  point  forward.  Terror  ends  first.  A  willing 
peace  partner  emerges  second.  The  road  map  is 
executed  last.  And  throughout  it  all,  you  ex- 
hibit humility  and  reaffirm  that  the  Palestinian 
people  deserve  better. 

ESSENTIAL  CONCLUSIONS 

•  Iraq  colors  all.  Saddam  is  your  best  defense 
even  if  he  is  dead.  The  worldview  of  Ameri- 
cans is  entirely  dominated  by  developments 
in  Iraq.  For  a  year — a  SOLID  YEAR — you 
should  be  invoking  the  name  of  Saddam 
Hussein  and  how  Israel  was  always  behind 
American  efforts  to  rid  the  world  oi  this 
ruthless  dictator  and  liberate  their  people. 

•  It  DOES  NOT  HELP  when  you  compliment 
President  Bush.  When  you  want  to  identify 
with  and  align  yourself  with  America,  just 
say  it.  Don't  use  George  Bush  as  a  synonym 
for  the  United  States.  There  si  ill  remains 
about  20  percent  of  America  that  opposes 
the  Iraqi  war,  and  they  are  overwhelmingly 
Democrat.  That  leaves  about  half  the  Dem- 
ocrats who  suppott  the  war  even  if  they 
don't  support  George  Bush.  You  antagonize 
the  latter  half  unnecessarily  every  time  you 
compliment  the  president.  Don't  do  it. 

•  Conveying  sensitivity  and  a  sense  of  values 


is  a  must.  Most  of  the  best-performing  sound 
bites  mention  children,  families,  and  demo- 
cratic values.  The  children  component  is 
particularly  important. 

•  "SECURITY"  sells.  Security  is  the  context 
by  which  you  should  explain  Israel's  need  for 
loan  guarantees  and  military  aid,  as  well  as 
why  Israel  can't  just  give  up  land.  The  settle- 
ments are  our  Achilles'  heel,  and  the  best  re- 
sponse (which  is  still  quite  weak)  is  the  need 
for  security  that  this  buffer  creates. 

•  Link  Iraqi  liberation  with  the  plight  of  the 
Palestinian  people.  It  is  likely  that  the  most 
effective  arguments  you  have  right  now  are 
those  that  link  the  right  of  the  Iraqi  people 


[Horarium] 

EXTREME  UNCTION 


From  "A  Christian's  Duty  in  Time  of  War,"  a 
pamphlet  published  by  In  Touch  Ministries.  The 
pamphlet  exhorts  its  readers  to  pray  for  President 
Bush. and  to  "consider  fasting  as  you  beseech  the 
Lord"  on  his  behalf.  Thousands  of  the  pamphlets 
were  distributed  by  unknown  persons  to  U.S.  sol- 
diers in  Iraq. 

MONDAY:  Pray  that  the  President  and  his  advis- 
ers will  be  strong  and  courageous  to  do  what  is 
right,  regardless  of  critics. 

TUESDAY:  Pray  that  the  President  and  his  advis- 
ers will  have  the  unified  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  well  as  that  of  other  countries 
around  the  world. 

WEDNESDAY:  Pray  that  the  President,  his  advis- 
ers, and  their  families  will  be  safe,  healthy,  well 
rested,  and  free  from  fear. 

THURSDAY:  Pray  that  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers will  be  successful  in  their  mission  and 
that  world  peace  will  be  realized. 

FRIDAY:  Pray  that  the  President  and  his  advisers 
will  recognize  their  divine  appointment  and 
will  govern  accordingly  in  compassion,  mercy, 
and  truth. 

SATURDAY:  Pray  that  die  President  and  his  advis- 
ers will  remember  to  keep  their  eyes  on  Almighty 
( iod  and  he  mindful  that  He  is  in  control. 

SUNDAY:  Pray  that  the  President  and  his  advis- 
ers will  seek  God  and  His  wisdom  daily  and  not 
rely  on  their  own  understanding. 
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I  Intitled  (Emanations  from  the  While  W 
New  York  ( lity.  Fahlstrlim  died  in  /s>76. 


V  w     \  ™         if '  **,'■■? 

(  tyvind  Fahlstrdm,  which  was  shown  in  March  at  l:eigen  ( 'uniemporar 


to  live-  in  freedom  with  the  right  ol  the  Pales- 
tinian people  to  be  governed  by  those  who 
truly  represenl  them.  It  yon  express  your  con- 
cern for  the  plighl  ol  the  Palestinian  people, 
yon  will  be  building  credibility  lor  your  sup- 
port ol  the  average  Palestinian  while  under- 
mining the  c  redibility  ol  their  leadership. 
You  need  to  talk  continually  about  youi  un 
derstanding  ol  "the  plight  oj  the  Palestinians" 
and  your  commitment  to  helping  them.  I  lit 
mility  is  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow,  but  n  will 
inoculate  you  against  critiques  that  you  have 
in  ii  done  enough  for  peace. 
(  M  course  rhetorical  questions  work,  don  l 
1 1  icy '  Asking  a  quest  ion  to  which  i  here  is  only 
one  answer  is  hard  to  lose.  Ii  is  essential  that 
youi  communication  be  laced  with  rhetorical 
quest  ii  ms,  which  is  bow  Jews  talk  anyway, 
land  yoursell  a  good  female  spokesperson.  In 
all  out  testing,  women  are  lound  to  be  more 
credible  than  men.  And  il  the  woman  lias 
1 1 iildren,  that  s  even  bet  i er. 


Legaiese 


AND  JUSTICE  FOR  ALL 


From  recently  unsealed  handwritten  motions  jded  by 
suspected  terrorist  Zacarias  Moussaoui  over  the  past 
year.  Moussaoui  was  arrested  in  August  2001  and  is 
(mused  oj  conspiring  with  the  September  11  hijack- 
ers, trunk  Dunham  was  Moussaoui's  court'OSsigned 
lawyer;  Moussaoui  is  now  representing  himself. 
I  conic  Brinlcema  is  the  federal  judge  hearing  the  case. 


MOTION  by  Zacarias  Moussaoui:  Emergency 
Strike  at  Ashcrofl  Inv  isible  5th  Plane,  so  bis 
Sue  k  Busier  be  Produced 

MOTION  by  Zacarias  Moussaoui:  to  Strike  the 
Fat  Megalo  I  )unham  for  I  lyber  War  Subversion 

MOTION  by  Zacarias  Moussaoui:  to  lone 
Ashcrofl  to  Show  I  lis  I  Utimate  Fantasie  Theory 

MOTION  by  Zacarias  Moussaoui:  to  Force  Fat 
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Megalo  Dunham  to  Submit  to  Death  Judge 
Lieonie  a  Motion  for  Reconsideration  in  the 
Light  of  Ashcroft  Ever  Changing  Delirious  The- 
ory (1st  20th  Hijacker,  then  5th  Plane  Strike  to 
Dark  House,  then  "Gone  with  the  Wind") 

MOTION  by  Zacarias  Moussaoui:  to  Keep 
Mad,  Out  of  Control  Standby  Hord  of  Blood 
Sucker,  Out  of  Halal,  Pure  Pro  Se  Land 

MOTION  by  Zacarias  Moussaoui:  to  Know 
How  the  United  Satan  is  Lying  to  Murder  Me 
be  "Legal"  Means 

MOTION  by  Zacarias  Moussaoui:  to  Stop  the 
Pervert  Game  of  the  Fascist  Bureau  of  Inquisi- 
tion Against  My  Distraught  Mother 

MOTION  by  Zacarias  Moussaoui:  to  Stop  the 
Pervert  Sodom  and  Gomorah  Agents  of  Tor- 
turing this  Defender  of  Muslims 

MOTION  by  Zacarias  Moussaoui:  to  Force  the 
United  Scavenger  and  their  Blood  Sucker 
Dunham  to  Give  Me  Access  to  the  Internet 
Site  after  More  than  6  Month  of  Dirty  Tricks 

MOTION  by  Zacarias  Moussaoui:  to  Jail 
Ashcroft  for  the  Contempt  of  his  Slaves 

MOTION  by  Zacarias  Moussaoui:  to  Get  Ac- 
cess to  Gas  Chamber  Guaranty  Theory 

MOTION  by  Zacarias  Moussaoui:  to  Force  Liar 
Ashcroft  to  Disclose  and  Unredact  His  Deliri- 
ous New  5th  Plane  Pilot  Missing  in  Action  as 
Briefed  to  His  Court  of  Appall 

MOTION  by  Zacarias  Moussaoui:  to  Get  a  De- 
scent Cell  to  Search  the  Mountain  of  Discovery 


[Job  Description] 

IT'S  A  LIVING 

From  Paroles  de  Bourreau,  or  Words  of  an  Exe- 
cutioner, as  told  by  Fernand  Meyssonnier  to  Jean- 
Michel  Bessette,  published  in  French  by  Editions 
Imago  last  year.  Meyssonnier  participated  in  rnpre 
than  200  guillotine  executions  after  his  father,  who 
was  chief  executioner  in  French  Algeria,  recruited 
him  as  an  apprentice  in  1947  and  before  the 
French  pulled  out  of  Algeria  in  1962.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Donovan  Holm. 

A 

execution — that's  something  you  don't 
easily  forget.  But  the  more  courageously  the  con- 
vict behaves,  the  more  forgettable-  it  is.  All  the 
same,  you  can't  help  but  feel  pity.  You  don't  take- 
pleasure  in  making  someone  suffer.  Me,  I  tried  to 
put  myself  in  the  shoes  of  the  victims,  the  shoes 
of  the  vict  ims'  parents.  I  thought  of  myself  as  a 


kind  of  savior,  an  avenging  angel,  il  you  will. 
Imagine  if  you  were  to  stumble  upon  some  ugly 
scene,  a  beggar  getting  his  face  smashed  in  by  a 
couple  of  punks;  at  that  instant  you  wouldn't  say 
to  yourself,  I  want  to  clo  harm  to  these  punks,  but 
you'd  pounce  on  them  anyway  because  you'd  be 
outraged  by  what  they  were  doing.  Well,  an  exe- 
cution is  a  little  like  that.  It's  difficult  to  express, 
but  1  think  above  all  of  the  parents  of  the  victim, 
and  I  get  a  little  revenge  on  their  behalf 

Everyone  wants  to  live.  Me,  I  want  to  live. 
Everyone's  afraid  of  death.  At  first,  to  condemn 
someone  to  death — you  tell  yourself  that  such  a 
thing  isn't  possible.  You  leel  pity  for  the  guy. 
And  then  you  tell  yourself,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  did  kill  people.  Me,  when  I  found  myself 
across  from  someone  on  death  row,  my  thoughts 
went  out  above  all  to  the  victims.  I  knew  what 
this  person  had  done.  I  tried  to  meet  his  glance, 
to  read  his  last  thoughts  by  looking  into  his  eyes. 
In  a  human  being,  it's  the  eyes  that  live.  It's 
only  by  gazing  into  his  eyes  that  you  can  tell 
whether  this  chap  really  did  perpetrate  such 
crimes,  that  he  could  have  borne  to  see  such 
things.  I  tried  to  formulate  an  opinion,  to  judge. 
And  then  I  paid  attention,  to  see  if  the  guy  in- 
tended to  hite  me.  I  tried  to  read  in  their  eyes 
what  they  were  thinking  then,  only  seconds 
away  from  death.  There's  no  denying  it,  it's  a 
weird  thing  to  be  telling  yourself:  In  a  moment, 
this  guy,  he's  going  to  he  dead.  And  me,  I'll  be 
alive.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  life  after  death? 
Me,  I'll  always  have  my  doubts.  And  him,  in  just 
a  moment,  he'll  know.  He'll  know  for  certain. 

It's  difficult  to  try  to  get  inside  the  skin  of  a 
condemned  man.  In  fact,  I  never  really  gave  it 
much  thought.  But  having  seen  all  the  things 
I've  seen,  I  don't  think  that  1  would  be  particu- 
larly courageous  in  comparison  with  most 
people.  Once,  1  put  myself  into  the  guillotine. 
Yes,  it's  true.  In  Algiers,  I  tried — mind  you, 
this  was  without  the  blade  banging  in  place 
above  me — to  insert  my  bead,  my  neck,  into 
the  lunette.  I  climbed  in,  lay  down  on  the  bas- 
cule, and  put  my  head  in  the  lunette  in  order 
to  see  what  it  lelt  like  to  be  a  man  at  the  fur- 

thesi  limit,  during  bis  last  seconds.  That  vision 
will  stay  with  me  for  life.  And  then  there  was 
the  characteristic  odor  ol  the  human  blood 
thai  had  soaked  into  the  guillotine's  woodwork 
even  though  we  hosed  it  down.  C  )f  course,  if  we 
were  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  oi  those  sen- 
tenced to  death,  we'd  all  be  against 
f^H^      capital  punishment. 

MJic  condemned  behave  unpredictably.  No 
one  can  know  bow  he  might  act  in  the  mo- 
ments before  death.  You  speculate  about  your- 
self. You  tell  yourself:  I'm  going  to  die  coura- 
geously. You  don't  know  a  thing!  On  more  than 
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one  occasion  I  observed  convicts  who  seemed 
v  cak  die  with  great  courage,  whereas  others  who 
,!  .nji,  whose  guards  warned  us  that  they 
tight  cause  problems,  often  died  like  cowards. 
I've  de.dt  with  prisoners  who  refused  to 
walk,  who  bit,  who  argued,  who  screamed,  who 
ii  the  beginning  had  courage  and  at  the  end 
were  paralyzed  with  fear.  Others  went  pale. 
There  were  those  who  were  so  scared  they 
messed  their  pants — thankfully,  not  many — 
and  nearly  always  it  was  the  ones  who  had 
committed  the  most  horrible  crimes.  And  then 
there  were  those  who  showed  courage.  Just  be- 
cause it's  Arabs  we're  talking  about  doesn't 
mean  you  can  go  around  saying  whatever  you 
like  about  them.  Yes,  there  were  Muslims  who 
were  very  courageous!  Of  course,  when  there 
were  three  or  tour  being  executed  one  after  the 
other,  and  I'm  standing  there  waiting  for  their 
heads,  and  there  are  already  two  or  three  de- 
capitated bodies  in  the  basket,  it's  rough,  no 
doubt  about  it.  That's  why  you  have 
to  do  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 


I 


an  execution,  it's  the  job  of  the  deputy  exe- 
cutioner, known  as  the  "photographer,"  that  is 
the  most  delicate  and  dangerous.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  technique,  the  photographer's  job  lasts 
less  than  five  seconds.  He  therefore  has  to  coor- 
dinate his  movements  with  speed  and  precision. 
At  each  execution,  for  two  or  three  seconds,  he 
has  to  be  able  to  repeat  the  exact  same  gestures. 
What  a  photographer  does  can't  be  taught.  The 
only  way  to  learn  it  is  by  doing  it  and  by  paying 
close  attention.  In  my  case,  my  father  simply  told 
me,  "Make  sure  that  he  doesn't  turn  his  head 
aside  or  bite  your  fingers!"  So  I  gripped  the  head 
just  above  the  temples,  fingers  hooked  behind 
the  ears.  I  pulled  hard,  while  keeping  my 
thumbs  away  from  the  back  of  the  head  because 
the  blade  chops  through  the  jaw  and,  following 
the  blade,  the  weight  would  pass  within  eight 
centimeters  of  me.  That's  how  close  it  came  to 
crushing  my  thumbs. 

In  the  occasional  instances  when  heads  were 
cut  off  badly,  95  percent  of  the  time  it  was  the 
photographer's  fault.  The  inmate  who  had  his 
skull  cut  in  half  in  1916,  with  the  1889  model 
guillotine — it  was  because  the  executioner  let 
the  blade  go  before  closing  the  lunette.  The 
convict  had  yet  to  be  locked  in,  or  else  the 
photographer  had  failed  to  grab  the  head,  and 
no  matter  what,  he  could  not  have  been  where 
he  was  supposed  to  be.  Otherwise,  he  would 
have  had  both  of  his  hands  cut  off.  The  execu- 
tioner had  thus  made  a  wrong  move  in  the  de- 
scent. If  this  had  happened  with  the  guillotine 
of  Algiers,  the  1868  model  with  the  detached 
weight,  things  would  have  been  worse,  much, 
much  worse.  In  its  fall,  the  blade  would  have 


sheared  the  lunette  away.  The  skull  would 
have  been  torn  off  or  crushed.  And  had  I  been 
there,  had  this  happened  to  me,  I  would  have 
had  both  my  hands  ripped  off.  That's  why,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  you  have  to  be  fast  but 
above  all  precise,  and  you  can  never  panic  or 
lose  control.  If  I  didn't  grab  the  head  fast,  the 
convict  would  often  retract  his  head  into  his 
shoulders,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
lunette  originally  had  a  diameter  larger  than 
the  average  human  neck.  The  convict  would 
get  his  entire  lower  jaw  inside  the  two  lunettes, 
and  that  was  a  big  mistake.  You  tear  the  head 
in  half,  and  one  out  of  every  four  times  there'd 
be  muscles  that  held  the  head  on. 

The  most  dangerous  moment  is  just  before 
the  upper  demi-lunette  has  been  lowered. 
When  the  bascule  tips  the  convict  into  place, 
I  was  the  one  who  had  to  help,  because  the 
convict  could  turn  his  head  crossways,  or  else 
retract  it  into  his  shoulders.  If  I  didn't  stop 
him,  he  could  bite  the  lunette.  And  when 
they  do  that,  it's  like  a  vise  grip.  They  never 
let  go.  A  human  being  who  knows  he's  about 
to  die  has  amazing  strength;  he  no 
longer  feels  pain. 


T 


.he  worst  incident  in  my  experience  oc- 
curred on  February  22,  1958,  when  I  was  deputy 
executioner.  This  was  a  quadruple  execution  at 
Constantine.  Two  convicts  had  already  been 
executed.  The  third  would  not  stop  howling 
and  struggling  all  the  way  from  his  cell  to  the 
guillotine.  1  remember  he  had  this  huge  mus- 
tache. Well,  he  arrived  at  the  bascule  and  that's 
when  he  saw  the  basket  where  there  were  al- 
ready two  decapitated  bodies.  Picture  this  guy  at 
the  moment  he  glimpses  decapitated  bodies  just 
a  meter  away,  right  when  he  himself  is  about  to 
be  decapitated!  It's  horrifying!  His  eyes  were 
popping  out  of  his  head.  White  as  a  sheet.  Once 
on  the  bascule,  this  guy  made  a  break  for  it, 
twisting  his  head  down  into  his  shoulders  and 
crouching  on  the  bascule,  1 1 i ^  knees  drawn  up 
toward  his  stomach.  I  was  there,  fifteen  cen- 
timeters away,  ready  to  grab  him.  I  reached 
through  the  uprights  to  take  his  head,  and  bam! 
.  .  .  he's  falling,  screaming  all  the  while,  into  the 
basket — into  the  basket  where  there  were  al- 
ready two  executed  criminals!  One  of  the  assis- 
tants had  blundered;  he  hadn't  held  on  to  him. 
This  assistant  was  the  one  who'd  told  me  that 
he  closed  his  eyes  every  time  the  blade  fell.  So, 
he  fails  to  hold  on  tight  and  what  happens?  The 
guy  falls  into  the  basket,  splat  .  .  .  already  full  of 
cadavers.  I  was  on  the  other  side,  waiting  for 
the  head.  There  was  nothing  1  could  do.  He  was 
alive  in  the  basket,  on  top  of  the  cadavers,  and, 
covered  in  the  blood  of  his  two  unfortunate 
friends,  he  wouldn't  stop  screaming.  We  had  to 
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Why  We  Need  A  Smaller  U.S.  Population 

And  How  We  Can  Achieve  It 


We  need  a  smaller  population  in  order  to  halt  the 
Istruction  of  our  environment,  and  to  create  an 
jonomy  that  will  be  sustainable  over  the  very  long 
m 

We  are  trying  to  address  our  steadily  worsening 
vironmental  problems  without  coming  to  grips  with 
eir  root  cause  -  overpopulation. 

If  present  immigration  and  fertility  rates 
mtinue,  our  population,  now  over  288  million,  will 
iss  400  million  by  the  year  2050  -  and  still  be 
owing  rapidly! 

All  efforts  to  save  our  environment  will  ultimately 
futile  unless  we  not  only  halt  U.S.  population  growth, 
at  reverse  it,  so  that  our  population  can  eventually  be 
abilized  at  a  sustainable  level  -  far  lower  than  it  is 
day. 

The  Optimum  U.S.  Population  Size 

The  central  issue  is  surely  this:  At  what  size  should 
e  seek  to  stabilize  U.S.  population?  Unless  we  know 
what  direction  we  should  be  headed,  how  can  we 
ossibly  devise  sensible  policies  to  get  us  there9 

The  size  at  which  our  population  is  eventually 
abilized  is  supremely  important  because  of  the  effect 
r  sheer  numbers  of  people  on  such  vitally  important 
ational  goals  as  a  healthy  environment,  and  a 
ustainable  economy. 

We  believe  these  goals  can  best  be  achieved  with  a 
J.S.  population  in  the  range  of  125  to  150  million,  or 
)out  its  size  in  the  1940s.  This  optimum  size  could  be 
eached  in  about  three  to  four  generations  if  we  do  two 
hings  now  that  are  well  within  our  grasp. 

How  To  Get  There 

Halt  illegal  immigration  and  reduce  annual  legal 
mmigration  to  not  over  100,000.  Then,  immigration 
-vill  no  longer  contribute  significantly  to  our  population 
growth,  as  it  does  now. 

Lower  our  fertility  rate  (the  average  number  of 
hildren  per  woman)  from  the  present  2. 1  to  around  1 .5 
and  maintain  it  at  that  level  for  several  decades.  We 
believe  that  non-coercive  financial  incentives  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  reach  that  goal. 

If  almost  all  women  had  no  more  than  two  children, 
our  fertility  rate  would  drop  to  around  1.5,  because  many 
women  remain  childless  by  choice,  or  choose  to  have 
not  more  than  one  child.  We  promote  the  ideal  of  the 
two-child  maximum  family  as  the  social  norm, 
because  that  is  the  key  to  lowering  our  fertility. 


Incentives  to  Lower  Fertility 

NPG  proposes  these  incentives  to  motivate  parents 
to  have  no  more  than  two  children: 

•  Eliminate  the  present  Federal  income  tax  deduction 
for  dependent  children  born  after  a  specified  date. 

•  Give  a  Federal  income  tax  credit  only  to  those 
parents  who  have  not  more  than  two  children  Those 
with  three  or  more  would  lose  the  credit  entirely. 

•  Give  an  annual  cash  grant  to  low  income  parents 
who  pay  little  or  no  income  tax,  and  who  have  no 
more  than  two  children  Those  with  three  or  more 
children  would  lose  the  cash  grant  entirely. 

Two  Vastly  Different  Paths  Lie  Before  Us 

With  the  reductions  in  immigration  and  fertility  we 
advocate,  our  nation  could  start  now  on  the  path  toward 
a  sustainable,  and  prosperous,  population  of  125  to  1 50 
million. 

Without  such  a  program,  we  are  almost  certain  to 
continue  our  mindless,  headlong  rush  down  our  current 
path.  That  path  is  leading  us  straight  toward 
catastrophic  population  levels  that  can  only  devastate 
our  environment,  and  produce  universal  poverty  in  a 
crowded,  polluted  nation. 

If  you  agree  that  we  need  to  work  toward  a  smaller 
U.S.  population,  we  need  your  support.  NPG  is  the 
only  organization  that  calls  for  a  smaller  U.S.  and 
world  population,  and  for  specific,  realistic 
measures  to  achieve  those  goals. 


NPG  is  a  nonprofit,  national  membership 
organization  established  in  1972.  Contributions  to 
NPG  ' are  tax  deductible  to  the  extent  the  law  allows. 
To  become  a  member,  and  receive  oar  newsletter,  plus 
all  our  current  and  future  publications,  please  send  us 
your  check  today. 

I  1 

YES!  I  want  to  become  a  member  of  NPG.  and  help  you 
work  towards  a  smaller  U.S.  population.  I  am  enclosing 
my  check  for  annual  membership  dues. 
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HIDE  THE  SALAMI 


From  New  Line  ( Imcma's  "TV  Version  Notes"  for 
Boogie  Nights,  a  film  starring  Mark  Wahlherg  and 
Ihm  Reynolds  about  a  young  porn  star  trying  to  make 
n  in  Hollywood.  The  notes  list  images  and  dialogue 
that  would  need  to  be  cut  if  the  film  were  to  be  shown 
on  network  television. 


PAGE  PICTURE 

?        Rollergirl  scratches  her  crotch 
I  I       Amber  does  line  of  coke 
12       Little  Bill's  wife  and  hig  stud  having  sex 
1  i        Dirk  removes  clothes  and  looks  at  him- 
self in  mirror 
14       Guy  gives  Rollergirl  a  blow-job  gesture 

17  Dirk  jumps  in  bed,  naked  and  flapping; 
girl  Marc's  at  crotch 

18  Rollergirl  unzips  Dirk's  pants,  pulls  out 
his  cock,  smiles  up  at  him 

59  Little  Bill's  wife  having  sex  with  hig 
dude 

41        Kurt  goes  to  watch  Little  Bill's  wife  hav- 
ing sex 
56       Dirk's  cock 

56       Amber  and  Dirk  having  sex  on  desk 

60  Becky  naked;  Amber  giving  Dirk  a  blow 
ji  ib 

66  Jessie  unzips  Dirk's  pants,  pulls  out  his 
cock 

67  Rollergirl  rips  off  bikini  lop 

78  Amber  sets  up  lines  of  coke 

79  Amber  and  Dirk  do  another  line  of  coke 
79        I  ^irk  does  another  line  of  coke 

83  Little  Bill's  wife  hav  ing  sex  with  young 
stud 

8 $  Little  Bill  returns,  wife  and  stud  still 
having  sex 

(S 5  Little  Bill's  wife  shot  in  stomach;  young 
stud  in  heart 

84  Little  Bill's  wife  shot  again;  blood  fills 
bathroom;  Little  Bill  turns  gun  into 
mouth  and  pulls  n  igger;  Mood  and  brain 
she  it  it  out  bac  k  of  skull 

95        Rollergirl  Joes  ;i  line  of  crystal 

98       I  )irk  unzips  pants  and  starts  masturbating 

1 06  Amber  and  Rollergirl  doing  coke 

107  Jack  directing  scene  with  two  girls  with 
lake  breasts 

ION     Amber  and  Rollergirl  do  more  coke 
152     Dirk  unzips  bis  pants  and  lets  bis  cock 
hang  out 

I  52      1  ">irk  puis  his  cock  bac  k  in  bis  pants 


pull  him  out,  but  how  were  we  supposed  to  do 
this.'  He  was  shmy  with  blood — there  wasn't 
any  way  to  get  a  grip  on  him.  Finally,  it  was  my 
father's  two  assistants  who  lifted  him  out  of  the 
basket,  but  not  without  difficulty.  The  convict 
yelled  even  louder.  He  thrashed  around.  That's 
what  he  was  like,  thrashing,  contorting,  and 
howling  like  a  whipped  dog.  Finally,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  him  back  onto  the  bascule. 
Once  again,  I  saw  him,  eyes  popping  out  of  his 
head  and  his  face  now  covered  with  the  Mood 
of  his  friends.  He  looked  like  a  monster. 

I  confess  that  when  the  blade  fell,  I  couldn't 
hold  on  to  his  head,  it  slipped  through  my 
hands.  That  execution  lasted  a  good  minute, 
an  unusually  long  time.  Normally,  it's  over — 
crack,  crack — in  two  seconds  flat.  It  must  have 
been  horrifying  for  the  convict.  As  well  as  for 
the  fourth  awaiting  his  turn,  seated  on  a  stool, 
just  ten  meters  away.  He'd  heard  the  whole  up- 
roar, all  that  shouting.  He  was  paralyzed  with 
tear  and  shaking  all  over.  The  two  assistants 
practically  had  to  carry  him  all  the  way  to  the 
bascule.  I  think  he  was  feeling  sick,  but  the 
prosecutor  didn't  ask  the  doctor  to  revive  him. 

All  of  this  had  happened  because  the  two  as- 
sistants bad  lost  their  cool.  They  admitted  n  to 
me  afterward.  They  hadn't  held  on  to  the  con- 
vict tightly  enough. 


[Entries] 

ALL  MY  CHILBLAINS 

The  following  scenes  were  taken  from  soap-opera 
scripts  submitted  in  a  contest  field  last  year  by  the 
British  Medical  Journal.  The  winning  script  was 
turned  into  the  journal's  new  weekly  soap  opera, 
Misplaced  Trust,  which  jirst  ran  in  November. 

I 

mi's  not  just  the  rectal  bleeding,  doc.  1  can 
live  with  that,"  he  says  morosely.  "It's  not  the 
dark,  red,  slimy,  rectal  bleeding.  No,  no.  Nor 
the  tenesmus.  Nor  the  anorexia.  It's  not  the 
cachexia  or  the  abdominal  swelling,  the  as- 
cites,  the  relative  or  absolute  constipation,  the 
faeculanl  and  the  frankly  faecal  vomiting.  It's 
not  the  pump  on  a  bell  on  my  waist.  No." 
Slowly,  slowly  be  shakes  his  heavy  head,  but 
Sal  misses  it.  She's  got  her  nose  in  Tykey's 
notes.  Tykey's  had  twelve  .  .  .  twelve  .  .  .  failed 
colonoscopies.  I  le's  got  them  all  at  home,  on 
video.  Reluctantly,  she  meets  the  man's  eye. 

"Okay,  okay.  Lei's  .  .  .  just  .  .  .  have  another 
look." 

Triumphant,  Tykey  unbuc  kles. 
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ititled  2003,  by  Amy  Morken,  was  on  display  last  May  at  Caren  Golden  Fine  Art,  in  New  York  City. 


Dr.  Costas  Parapaledies  resisted  the  urge  to 
readjust  his  testicles  again.  It  was  only  ten  to 
eight  hut  already  he  was  unbearably  warm  in 
his  vest,  shirt,  woolly  cardigan  and  tweed  jack- 
et. He  shifted  uncomfortably  as  sweat  trickled 
down  his  upper  thigh,  sighed  and  gave  up, 
readjusting  his  sweaty  gonads. 

^ 

"Emergency  caesarean.  Foetal  distress.  Can 
you  come  up?"  Millie  Young,  Obstetrics  and 
Gynaecology  SHO,  asked  Helen  Cook.  Millie 
had  already  beeped  Winston  Wong,  the  anaes- 
thetic SpR  she'd  successfully  avoided  since  the 
party.  A  night  culminating  with  their  alcohol- 
fuelled  coupling. 

Winston  arrived  and  topped  up  the  epidur- 
al, avoiding  eye  contact  with  Millie,  who  went 
to  scrub. 

Helen  arrived,  still  nervous  about  neonatal 
resus.  Her  beeper  went  off  again:  "Curry  ar- 
rived." Millie  didn't  need  persuading  to  share 


Helen's  chicken  tikka.  She  was  starving,  hav- 
ing thrown  up  her  morning  muesli. 

sfc  ♦  ^ 

"Some  ting  do  come  out  for  my  womanskin," 
said  the  patient  plaintively,  and  Duncan  Mac- 
allister  smiled  to  himself.  There  were  not  many 
British  MRCOGs,  he  reflected,  who  knew  the 
West  African  pidgin  for  vaginal  discharge. 

*  *  * 

He  felt  his  way,  trying  to  gauge  the  consis- 
tency of  the  surface  through  the  latex  of  his 
gloved  fingers.  Firm  like  the  tip  of  a  nose  or  soft 
like  a  pair  of  pouting  lips?  He  couldn't  tell.  It 
all  felt  the  same  to  him — warm,  awkward,  un- 
pleasant. Elbow  deep  in  vagina  every  day. 

He  tasted  a  rush  of  tequila  mixed  with  under- 
tones of  tahini  sauce  in  the  back  of  his  throat. 

"Having  assessed  the  cervix  I  would  say  this 
lady  is  multiparous." 


READINGS  23 


Hoc  tor  Juliet  Bradshaw's  blonde  hair  blew 
almost  horizontal  with  the  wind  rushing 
through  her  open-top  black  Saab  convertible. 
She  had  just  left  her  afternoon  dermatology 
clinic  and  was  heading  straight  out  tor  dinner. 
She  drove  at  nearly  seventy  miles  per  hour. 
She  was  very  happy.  She  had  been  informed 
that  her  fourth  paper  on  the  genetics  of  squa- 
mous cell  carcinoma  had  been  accepted  for 
publication  by  Nature. 

Doctor  Spademan's  Beetle  was  approaching 
Highbury  Corner.  He  planned  to  stop  at  his 
favourite  HiFi  shop.  He  parked  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  and  crossed  over  to  the  shop. 
Doctor  Spackman  turned  to  see  the  blonde 
hair  of  Doctor  Bradshaw  swish  into  view.  As 
she  turned,  something  about  the  bridge  of  her 
nose  struck  a  familiar  and  primal  chord  deep 
within  his  primitive  brain.  He  remembered 
how  much  he  had  thought  about  the  way  she 
looked  in  her  theatre  blues.  The  gentle  rise  and 
fall  of  her  breasts. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Tom  is  terrified.  It's  not  fear  of  the  unknown; 
it's  the  exact  opposite.  He  knows  very  well  what 
lies  ahead.  He's  been  here  before.  He  reaches 
down  to  his  radial  pulse  and  then  wishes  he 
hadn't.  If  only  he  wasn't  asthmatic.  He's  heard 
of  so  many  others  taking  beta-blockers.  They 
swear  by  them.  He  feared  some  broncho- 
constrictive  collapse.  He  toyed  with  the  idea  of 
verapamil.  Maybe  that  would  have  controlled 
his  rate  enough,  but  what  if  it  had  led  to  some 
catastrophic  arrhythmia? 

#  #  * 

Richard  Jones  was  at  a  crucial  moment  when 
his  mobile  rang;  it  would  be  difficult,  very  diffi- 
cult, to  stop. 

"Bad  timing,"  Brenda  whispered,  the  waft  of 
her  breath  tickling  his  ear. 

"Very,"  he  murmured,  moving  upwards  a 
fraction.  "We're  at  the  point  of  no  return." 

"Yes,"  Brenda  agreed.  "I  can't  believe  you're 
doing  this  on  your  wedding  day." 

"Neither  can  I."  Richard  willed  his  phone  to 
stop. 

His  mobile  gave  six  more  rings,  then  stopped. 

"Thank  God  tor  that,"  Brenda  sighed. 

"Yes,"  whispered  Richard,  distracted.  With 
only  halt  his  mind  on  the  job,  he  moved  his 
hand  higher. 

"(  netul,"  Brenda  said,  restraining  him. 

"What?  Oh  right  .  .  .  sorry!"  Richard  cursed 
himself  for  being  a  clumsy  fool.  "It's  no  good, 
we'll  have  to  stop  now."  He  put  down  his  lum- 
bar puncture  needle  and  pushed  his  stool  away 
from  the  bedside.  He  hurried  across  the  ward.  His 
white  coat  was  hanging  beside  the  washbasin, 


pockets  bulging.  He  switched  off  his  mobile, 
scrubbed  quickly,  then  hurried  across  the  ward. 

"You  took  your  time,"  Brenda  pouted. 

"Let's  just  get  on  with  it,  shall  we.'" 

"It  was  her,  wasn't  it.'" 

Richard  didn't  reply.  He  snapped  on  new 
gloves,  sat  down,  and  picked  up  the  lumbar 
puncture  needle. 

"You'd  better  make  it  quick,"  Brenda  said, 
close  behind  him.  The  tickle  of  her  breath  was 
back.  She  gave  a  little  sigh.  Something  soft 
nudged  the  nape  of  his  neck. 

"If  you  don't  hurry  up,"  she  murmured,  "we'll 
run  out  of  time."  The  nudge  came  again.  "And 
you  kn<  '\\  what  \<  m're  like.  Richard,  such  .1  ter- 
rible stickler  for  fitting  everything  in." 

The  dull  throb  of  a  landing  helicopter 
marked  the  arrival  of  a  harvested  liver  on  the 
roof  of  Barford  Hospital.  Inside  the  chopper 
was  Professor  Thomas  Lovejoy,  who  liked  occa- 
sionally to  go  out  and  do  the  harvesting  him- 
self. As  he  handed  over  the  organ  box  and  ran 
tor  the  theatres,  he  was  aware  of  the  Chinese 
girl  waiting  in  the  corridor.  This  girl  had  been 
at  every  one  of  his  last  six  transplants.  "Profes- 
sor Lovejoy,  do  you  mind  if  I  watch?"  She  was 
there,  waiting  outside  the  theatre,  beautiful  al- 
mond eyes  visible  above  the  mask. 

"May  Chang,  you  can  assist." 


[Correspondence] 

I'D  LIKE  TO  TEACH 
THE  WORLD  TO  SPELL 


From  emails  exchanged  last  year  between  David 
Armstrong,  a  former  English  teacher,  and  employ- 
ees of  The  Coca-Cola  Company. 

To  The  Coca-Cola  Company, 

The  slogan  for  Dasani  mineral  water  con- 
tains an  egregious  error.  The  tag  line  is 
"Treat  yourself  well.  Everyday."  The  word 
"everyday"  is  an  adjective  that  is  used  to  de- 
scribe things  that  are  routine  or  ordinary. 
"Everyday  concerns"  or  "everyday  life"  would 
be  two  examples. 

Your  slogan  should  read:  "Treat  yourself 
well.  Every  day."  In  this  case  "every"  is  an  ad- 
jective modifying  the  noun  "day."  This  is  a 
popular  construction  which  is  also  used  in  such 
phrases  as  "every  week,"  "every  time,"  "every 
breath  I  take,"  etc. 

I  would  also  argue  that  the  phrase  "Every  day" 
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by  itself  is  somewhat  unsubstantial  as  a  full  sen- 
tence. I  will  defer,  however,  to  your  superior 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  mass  communica- 
tion. I  do  believe,  though,  that  it  would  behoove 
the  Dasani  division  of  The  Coca-Cola  Company 
to  make  an  attempt  to  appeal  to  the  grammati- 
cally sophisticated  beverage  consumer  by  modi- 
fying your  advertising  to  correct  the  aforemen- 
tioned error. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
David  Armstrong 

Thank  you  for  contacting  The  Coca-Cola 
Company,  Mr.  Armstrong.  We  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  address  your  concerns  regarding 
our  new  slogan  for  DASANI,  "Treat  yourself 
well.  Everyday." 

Advertising  slogans  aren't  always  constrained 
by  the  traditional  conventions  of  formal  writing; 
compromises  are  quite  often  made  to  develop  a 
more  effective  message.  When  forming  the  new 
slogan  for  DASANI,  we  considered  both  "Every- 
day" and  "Every  day."  After  subjecting  both  ver- 
sions to  testing,  we  decided  to  use  the  more  im- 
pactful adjective  form,  rather  than  the 
adjective-noun  phrase.  Since  "Everyday"  is  not  an 
actual  sentence  and  isn't  part  of  a  complete  para- 
graph, we  do  not  feel  it  is  necessarily  confined  by 
the  same  literary  bounds  as  formal  writing. 

We  value  feedback  from  our  consumers.  Your 
comments  have  been  shared  with  the  appropri- 
ate management  here  at  the  corporate  head- 
quarters and  will  certainly  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration as  we  move  forward  with  our  future  plans. 

Joy 

Industry  and  Consumer  Affairs 
The  Coca-Cola  Company 

Dear  Joy, 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  and  informative 
response  to  my  email  message.  I  do  appreciate 
your  taking  the  time.  I  must  confess,  however, 
that  I  am  not  completely  satisfied  with  your 
answer.  I  fail  to  see  how  the  adjective  "every- 
day," which  has  a  completely  different  mean- 
ing than  the  phrase  "every  day,"  is  more  "im- 
pactful." (By  the  way,  "impactful"  is  not  listed 
as  a  word  in  any  dictionary  that  I  am  aware  of. 
Was  this  neologism  spawned  by  the  person 
who  hatched  your  Dasani  slogan?)  You  say 
you  chose  the  "adjective  form,"  as  if  you  were 
choosing  between  two  versions  of  the  same 
thing — but  the  similarity  is  purely  superficial. 

Your  slogan  may  as  well  read  "Treat  yourself 
well.  Ordinary,"  or  "Treat  yourself  well.  Com- 
monplace," because  that  is  what  it  means,  given 
the  error.  You  say  that  you  have  subjected  both 
versions  to  testing.  I  assume  that  means  that 
you  conducted  focus  groups,  and  that  none  of 
the  invitees  caught  the  error,  or  that  the  few 


who  did  were  drowned  out  by  the  majority  that 
found  the  totally  irrelevant  adjective  "every- 
day" to  be  "impactful."  Are  we  then  to  assume 
that  poor  grammar  and  abuse  of  the  English 
language  make  for  more  effective  marketing?  If 
this  is  the  case  I  have  a  couple  of  suggestions  for 
future  slogans  you  may  wish  to  consider: 

"Coke.  Its  the  real  thing." 

"All  ways  Coca-Cola." 

"Coke  add's  life." 

Would  you  use  such  slogans?  I  wouldn't 
think  so,  and  yet  you  defend  your  error  on  the 


[Translations] 

YOU  EAT  THE 
HORSE  MEAT 


The  following  phrases  are  generated  by  "Bowlin- 
gual,"  a  device  that  can  be  attached  to  dogs'  collars 
to  translate  their  barks  into  Japanese  or  English. 


My  friend! 

Tell  me  your  secrets. 

Bend  down  so  I  can  see  you. 

Got  some  good  stuff? 

I  have  a  secret. 

I  want  something  new. 

I  want  to  see  the  world. 

Give  me  the  stars  and  the  moon. 

I'm  huge. 

I'm  dominant. 

I'm  beautiful. 

I'm  gorgeous. 

I'm  very  cuddly. 

I'm  having  a  fiesta  now. 

Let's  do  this  all  day. 

I  wonder  what  you're  thinking. 

I'm  feeling  a  little  odd. 

I  have  mixed  emotions. 

Are  you  my  friend  or  my  enemy? 

Leave  me  alone. 

I'm  depressed. 

Don't  touch. 

Move  hack. 

I'm  above  you. 

Respect  my  authority. 

I  might  bite. 

Take  your  best  shot. 

I  will  not  be  denied  anything. 

I've  never  been  so  embarrassed. 

Please  help  me. 
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grounds  thai  "Advertising  slogans  aren't  always 
constrained  by  the  traditional  conventions  ot 
formal  writing."  Surely  there  must  be  limits  to 
this  unpoetic  license. 

In  closing,  I  am  surprised  that  a  firm  such  as 
The  Coca-Cola  Company  does  not  want  to  ex- 
tend its  high-quality  standards  to  include  the 
language  used  to  promote  its  products,  and  I 
anxiously  await  a  decision  from  your  superiors 
regarding  my  request. 

Rest  regards, 
David  Armstrong 

Thank  you  tor  your  reply.  We  truly  appreci- 
ate your  feedback  regarding  our  slogan  tor 
DASANI,  and  I  will  share  it  with  the  appro- 
priate management.  As  tor  the  word  "impact- 
ful," this  is  simply  the  noun  form  of  "impact" 
with  the  suffix  "-tul"  added  to  the  end  in  order 
for  it  to  be  used  as  an  adjective.  Words  with 
suffixes  are  typically  not  in  the  dictionary. 

Rich  Robinson 
Advertising  Specialist 
The  Coca-Cola  Company 

Dear  Rich, 

It  has  been  a  tew  days  since  our  email  ex- 
change and  1  have  yet  to  hear  from  your  execu- 
tives. You  had  promised  to  share  my  concerns 
with  them,  and  1  would  have  thought  that  the 
issues  I  raise  were  sufficiently  urgent  to  warrant 
immediate  attention  on  the  part  ot  your  superi- 
ors. I  would  appreciate  an  update  on  the  status 
of  my  request. 

Your  fine  and  reputable  firm  needs  to  act 
swiftly  to  repair  this  grievous  attack  on  the 
English  language,  one  which  I  have  now  seen 
plastered  on  the  sides  of  buses,  on  billboards, 
and  in  numerous  other  public  locations.  Have 
you  considered  the  effect  ot  your  nonsensical 
"Treat  yourself  well.  Everyday"  campaign  on 
the  nation's  schoolchildren.'  How  do  you  ex- 
pect them  to  tare  in  their  English  courses 
when  subjected  to  a  barrage  ot  advertising 
with  no  respect  tor  the  rules  of  the  language' 
And  what  of  those  who  are  learning  English  as 
a  second  language.'  Should  they  be  told  that 
standards  apply  only  in  the  classroom  and  not 
to  Corporate  America? 

In  these  days  of  increased  scrutiny  of  corpo- 
rate behavior,  you  would  do  well  to  ensure  that 
your  "messaging"  has  a  positive  impact  on  soci- 
ety. I  submit  that  you  are  conducting  a  cam- 
paign that  is  offensive  to  those  of  us  who  care 
about  the  language  and  harmful  to  those  who 
are  attempting  to  master  it. 

In  closing,  although  1  appreciate  the  creativ- 
ity of  your  comment  that  "Words  with  suffixes 
ari'  typically  not  m  the  dictionary,"  I  believe 
that  if  you  research  this  further  you  will  find 


that  many  words  with  suffixes  are  in  fact  in  the 
dictionary,  and  that  words  that  are  not  words 
are  not. 

Warm  regards, 
David  Armstrong 


THIS  IS  NOT  A  TOY 


"The  Only  Professional  Player  of  the  Toy  Piano, 
Margaret  Leng  Tan,"  by  Eula  Biss,  was  published 
in  the  Winter/Spring  issue  of  the  Bellingham  Re- 
view. Biss  is  the  author  o/The  Balloonists,  a  book 

of  prose  poems. 


1.  OF  THE  TOY 

"I'v  e  learned  to  work  within  the  limits  of  a 
toy,"  she  says.  "And  confining  myself  to  its 
boundaries  has  w  idened  m\  capabilities." 

\\  hal  defines  a  toy'  The  toy  hammer  can't 
pound  a  real  nail.  The  toy  egg  can't  be  eaten. 
The  toy  typewriter  doesn't  write.  A  toy  has  no 
use  beyond  play. 

Dictionaries,  religious  texts,  letters,  and  text- 
books all  have  a  use,  1  tell  my  poetry  students. 
What  is  the  use  of  poetry.'  "A  rose  is  a  rose  is  a 
rose  is  a  rose,"  wrote  Gertrude  Stein.  If  prose  is 
a  tool,  poetry  is  a  toy. 

I  remember  telling  my  father  that  1  wanted  a 
1  lappy  Meal  so  that  I  could  get  the  free  toy.  I  le 
said,  "You  can  have  a  1  lappy  Meal,  but  there's 
one  thing  you  have  to  learn — nothing  is  free." 
This  was  before  the  report  that  children  were 
working  seventeen-hour  days  in  China  packing 
plastic  Snoopy  figurines  for  McDonald's  restau- 
rants. The  toy  factory  released  its  child  laborers 
after  this  report  was  made  public. 

She  did  not  have  a  toy  piano  as  a  child  in  Sin- 
gapore. At  sixteen  she  won  a  scholarship  to 
study  at  Juilliard. 

McDonald's  offers  separate  Happy  Meals  for 
girls  and  boys.  The  Happy  Meals  for  girls  come 
with  a  girl  toy  and  the  Happy  Meals  for  boys 
come  w  ith  a  boy  toy. 

Is  the  toy  piano  a  boy  toy  or  a  girl  toy? 

"The  toy  itself  makes  demands  .  .  ."  writes  the 
National  Toy  Council. 

She  made  her  debut  on  the  toy  piano  in  1993 
at  New  York's  Lincoln  Center,  playing  John 
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-Portrait  with  Red  Birds,  by  Julie  Heffeman,  was  on  display  last  April  at  Littlejohn  Contemporary ,  in  New  York  City. 


Cage's  Suite  for  Toy  Piano.  Nineteen  ninety- 
three  was  the  year  of  the  fire  in  the  Zhili  toy 
factory.  The  next  year,  the  dormitory  of  anoth- 
er toy  factory  in  Shenzhen  collapsed. 

I  saw  her  play  only  once.  Her  tiny  pianos 
were  amplified  and  she  herself  was  amplified. 
Little  children  in  the  audience  were  dancing 
as  she  played.  She  used  a  tiny  toy  boom  box 
in  one  piece.  Like  many  toys,  she  told  the 
crowd,  the  hoom  box  was  made  in  China. 
She  paid  three  dollars  for  it,  which  left  her  to 
wonder  how  much  was  earned  by  the  workers 
who  made  the  toy  boom  box.  No  toys  are  in- 
nocent, says  the  only  professional  player  of 
the  toy  piano. 

II.  PIANO 

How  many  times,  in  the  three  hundred  years 
since  the  invention  of  the  piano,  has  a  child 


banging  on  its  keys  been  told,  "That  is  not  a  toy"? 

It  is  not  a  toy — it  is  a  precision  instrument,  a 
complex  mechanism.  The  average  piano  has 
220  tuning  pins  and  each  pin  has  about  80 
threads  to  the  inch.  It  can  be  put  out  ot  tune 
by  a  change  in  relative  humidity  or  tempera- 
ture. The  piano,  like  the  nineteenth-century 
Englishwomen  who  played  it,  must  be  protect- 
ed from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

In  the  year  1800,  a  piano  cost  about  as  much  as 
the  annual  salary  of  a  private  tutor  in  Vienna 
and  its  primary  function  was  to  be  played  mod- 
estly well  by  the  daughters  of  the  upper  middle 
ckiss.  Etiquette  books  explained  how  a  woman 
should  play  for  an  admirer. 

"Very  tew  harems  are  now  without  a  piano- 
forte," stated  a  letter  from  Constantinople  to 
the  New  York  Musical  Review  and  Gazette  in 
1856.  The  sultan  ot  Turkey  kept  an  orchestra 
composed  entirely  of  women. 
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My  friend's  wrists  have  become  weak  from 
practicing  the  piano  for  too  many  hours,  for 
too  main  years.  "From  exhaustion,"  she  tells 
me.  1  watch  her  hold  a  glass  ot  water  with  diffi- 
culty. She  was  one  of  very  few  women  to  grad- 
uate from  the  conserv  atory  last  year. 

American  colonists  imported  pianos  tor  their 
daughters.  Eventually,  most  American  home- 
owners also  owned,  a  piano  hut  fewer  and  fewer 
girls  knew  how  to  play  it. 


[Poem] 

STORY  OF  A  MAN 


By  Alice  Oswald,  from  the  January  23  issue  of  the 
London  Rev  iew  of  Rooks.  Dart,  her  most  recent 
book  of  poems ,  was  published  by  Faber  &  Faber  in 
2002. 


last  time  a  man  was  sealed  in  skin 

like  an  inspoken  word  sealed  in 

it  was  mid-spring,  most  people  arm  in  arm, 

most  trees  whispering 
and  he  could  just  make  out  the  fluttering  light 

n  was  warm,  it  was  days  you  w  alk  out  without  a 
coat 

and  little  rain  showers  dash  across  the  carpark 
and  he  stood  there,  like  a  man  on  him,  going 

< >n  with  his  heartwork 
at  last  at  last  he  could  think  clearly 

this  is  myself,  he  said, 

rubbing  round  all  tour  sides  of  my  breeze-block 
patience 

this  is  one  or  two  flying  strands  of  my  eyes 
this  is  my  heart's  halo's  prismatic  subdivisions 

there  were  people  bringing  chairs  to  the  tire- 
escapes,  peering  down. 

it  was  mid-spring 

and  all  dav,  all  he  could  breathe 

was  the  crow'sfoot  tracks  of  his  sighs'  small  hol- 
lows in  the  air. 

then  in  the  half  light,  it  half  thawed, 
he  half,  with  a  mist-hand,  waved 
alive  in  his  skin-ruins, 
at  last  he  could  think  clearly 


"The  history  ot  the  pianoforte,"  writes  Arthur 
Loesser,  "and  the  history  ot  the  social  status  of 
women  can  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  one 
another." 

Sales  of  pianos  tell  dramatically  in  the  twenti- 
eth century. 

III.  PROFESSIONAL 

1  saw  her  play  only  once.  Her  tiny  pianos  were 
amplified  and  she  herself  was  amplified. 

To  quality  as  a  professional  Registered  Piano 
Technician  with  the  Piano  Technicians 
Guild,  applicants  must  pass  a  written  test 
covering  tuning,  action  regulation,  tone- 
regulation  repairs,  and  piano  design  and  con- 
struction, and  pass  a  technical  test  that  covers 
grand  action  assembly  and  regulation,  vertical- 
action  regulation  and  repair  procedures,  and 
pass  a  tuning  test  that  covers  pitch,  tempera- 
ment,  midrange,  treble,  high  treble,  bass,  sta- 
bility, and  unisons. 

".  .  .  most  of  our  pianists  seem  content  with  be- 
coming mechanisms,  not  transcending  them," 
writes  Edward  Rothstein,  music  critic  for  The 
New  Republic. 

The  toy  piano  cannot  be  tuned.  It  has  metal 
sounding  bars,  not  sttings.  "Its  mechanism  is 
ludicrously  simple,"  she  says.  "Marcel  Du- 
champ  once  said  that  poor  tools  require  bet- 
ter skills." 

In  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  Europe, 
young  genteel  women  were  largely  occupied 
with  pastimes,  known  as  "accomplishments," 
superficially  related  to  the  fine  arts.  Accom- 
plishments included  needlework,  making  artifi- 
cial flowers,  framing  pictures  with  shellwork, 
and  playing  the  piano.  Although  the  playing  of 
the  piano  was  a  required  accomplishment  for 
young  women,  the  virtuosos  of  the  instrument 
were  men.  It  was  considered  improper  and  un- 
ladylike for  a  woman  to  play  too  well. 

A  former  classmate  at  Juilliard  has  suggested  that 
she  took  up  the  toy  piano  because  she  failed  at 
classical  piano.  By  "failed"  he  means  that  she  was 
good,  but  that  she  wasn't  going  anywhete  spec- 
tacular. Therefore  she  acquired  a  "gimmick." 

A  group  of  people  in  a  study  were  asked  to  de- 
scribe the  reaction  of  some  nine-month-old 
infants  to  a  toy  jack-in-the-box.  Those  who 
had  been  told  the  infants  were  boys  described 
the  reaction  as  anger.  Those  who  had  been 
told  the  infants  were  girls  described  the  reac- 
tion as  fear. 
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She  is  not  afraid  of  the  concert  piano.  She  has 
appeared  as  a  soloist  with  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic,  the 
American  Composers  Orchestra,  and  the 
Stuttgarter  Kammerorchester. 

"Let  us  summarize  the  factors  involved  when  a 
professional  piano  tuner  is  called  upon  to  tune 
any  piano,"  writes  W.  Dean  Howell  in  Profes- 
sional Piano  Tuning.  "He  should  have  a  high  mu- 
sical goal." 

The  marketing  division  at  PolyGram  Classics 
and  Jazz  told  her,  "We  don't  want  to  pigeon- 
hole you,  as  it  may  pose  a  problem  when  you 
grow  out  of  being  a  toy  pianist." 

What  is  a  high  musical  goal? 

During  the  Rondo  alia  Turca,  by  Mozart,  she 
asked  a  child  who  was  dancing  near  the  stage 
to  sit  down.  Before  playing  the  next  piece  she 
asked  that  parents  hold  on  to  their  children. 
"This  next  one  is  a  fugue;  it's  very  complicat- 
ed." Being  the  only  professional  player  of  the 
toy  piano  is  very  complicated.  You  can't  dance 
with  the  children. 


IV.  THE  ONLY 

I  saw  her  play  only  once.  She  was  introduced  as 
"the  only."  She  is  known  as  "the  only."  While 
the  men  at  Juilliard  studied  to  be  the  best,  she 
was  already  the  only.  She  was  the  only  woman 
onstage.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  earn  her 
doctorate  in  music  from  Juilliard. 

Now  she  is  the  only  professional  player  of  the 
toy  piano.  She  is  alone  among  children  and 
amateurs.  Alone  among  children,  amateurs, 
and  men. 

John  Cage  composed  his  Suite  for  Toy  Piano  in 
1948.  He  was  the  only  composer  writing  for  toy 
piano.  He  was  also  the  only  composer  writing 
for  pianos  with  screws,  bolts,  nuts,  weather 
stripping,  and  other  objects  placed  on  and  be- 
tween the  strings. 

She  had  a  working  relationship  with  Cage  for 
the  last  eleven  years  of  his  life.  She  has  since 
been  hailed  by  The  New  Republic  as  "the  leading 
exponent  of  Cage's  music  today,"  and  the  New 
York  Times  has  called  her  "the  most  convincing 
interpreter  of  John  Cage's  keyboard  music." 

In  a  1978  interview,  John  Cage  said,  "1  was  with 
de  Kooning  once  in  a  restaurant  and  he  said,  'If  1 
put  a  frame  around  these  bread  crumbs,  thai 
isn't  art.'  And  what  I'm  saying  is  that  it  is." 

Cage's  music  was  a  rebellion  against  musical 


hierarchy.  No  sound  was  better  or  worse  than 
any  other.  He  said,  "I  became  so  curious 
about  the  world  in  which  I  lived,  from  the 
sonic  point  of  view,  that  I  began  hitting  and 
rubbing  everything  I  came  near — whether  I 
was  in  the  kitchen  or  outdoors  .  .  ."  Eventual- 
ly, the  musicians  in  Cage's  works  determined 
the  course  of  a  piece  as  much  as  the  compos- 
er did.  His  rejection  of  hierarchical  struc- 
tures became  central  to  the  American  avant- 
garde  tradition. 

The  New  Yorker  has  called  her  "the  diva  of  avant- 
garde  pianism."  She  is  recognized  as  the  best  in 
a  tradition  that  refuses  the  concept  of  best. 

I  saw  her  play  only  once.  Her  tiny  pianos  were 
amplified  and  she  herself  was  amplified.  "I've 
expanded  by  contracting,"  she  said.  "Life  is  full 
of  marvelous  contradictions." 


MONOLOGUE  FOR  THE  VOICE  OF  MARGARET  LENG 
TAN 

I  am  the  only  professional  zipper  of  zippers.  I  am 
the  only  professional  tapper  of  counters .  1  am  the 
only  professional  pounder  of  the  guardrails  in  the 
stairwell  of  the  library  with  my  fist.  I  am  the  only 
professional  whistler  of  straws.  I  am  the  only  pro- 
fessional dinger  of  wineglasses .  I  am  the  only  pro- 
fessional donger  of  the  bottom  of  a  half -full  tea- 
kettle. I  am  the  only  professional  clanger  of  pot 
lids.  I  am  the  only  professional  listener  to  rice. 

]ohn  Cage,  Alvin  Lucier,  Tan  Dun,  Somei  Satoh, 
Toby  Twining,  Lois  V.  Vierk,  Guy  Klucevsek,  Ju- 
lia Wolfe,  John  Kennedy,  Stephen  Montague,  Er- 
rollyn  W alien,  Raphael  Mostel,  Dary  John 
Mizelle,  Christopher  Hopkins,  Ge  Gan-ru  .  .  . 
Twelve  men  and  three  women  have  composed 
music  for  me . 

Do  you  remember  Joseph  Cornell?  He  was  the 
only  professional  arranger  of  sundry  objects  in 
small  wooden  boxes.  He  was  the  only  professional 
collector  of  plastic  balls  and  white  glitter.  What 
about  Charles  Simic?  He  is  the  only  professional 
transcriber  of  mice.  He  is  the  only  professional 
capturer  oj  strange  tenderness.  He  is  the  only 
professional  appreciator  of  Joseph  Cornell. 

But  I  am  the  only  professional  enjoyer  of  jet 
sounds.  I  am  the  only  professional  hitter  of  cat- 
fund  cans  with  chopsticks.  I  am  the  only  profes- 
sional blower  of  soda  bottles.  I  am  the  only  profes- 
sional juniper  on  the  hollow  squares  of  the 
sidewalk.  I  am  the  only  professional  twanger  oj 
rubber  bands.  I  am  the  only  professional  player  of 
the  toy  piano. 


READINGS  29 
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"The  Lake  Project  #9825-5,"  "Globe,  Arizona  Pond  #14."  "Clifton,  Arizona  #8,"  and  "Butte,  Montana  Pond  #10,"  /n>  David  Maise 
whose  work  is  currently  mi  d/sf>/a>  at  Von  Lintel  Gallery,  in  New  York  ( '.ity,  and  at  the  Schneider  Gallery,  in  Chicago. 
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ESSAY 


THE  ROMANCE 
OF  EMPIRE 

And  the  politics  of  self-love 
By  Thomas  de  Zengotita 


You  ought  to  be  beating  your  chest  every  morning.  You  ought  to  look  in  the  mh' 
ror,  suck  in  our  bellies,  and  say,  "Damn,  we're  Americans'." 

— Lieutenant  General  Jay  Garner  (Rtd.) 

w 

T  Till  we  look  back  on  these  years 
and  say,  I  remember  when  it  all  began?  American  Empire?  Not  the  more- 
covert  beginnings  during  the  reign  of  Bill  the  Benign,  back  when  imperial 
force  could  masquerade  as  a  natural  process,  an  evolutionary  stage  called 
"globalization" — something  that  was  just  happening,  you  know,  nobody 
actually  responsible,  myriad  interests  served  and  serving.  No,  I'm  talking 
about  Empire  properly  so  called,  intoxicated  with  images  of  its  own 
might — unabashed,  raw.  I'm  talking  about  the  reign  of  Bush  the  Bold. 
Will  we  look  back  and  say,  That  was  when  it  all  began? 

SWEET  REVENGE 

You've  noticed  how,  in  those  action-vengeance  flicks,  there  has  to  be 
this  moment  near  the  beginning  when  some  very  bad  guys,  led  by  this  in- 
credibly bad  guy,  slaughter  the  partner  or  wife  or  even  the  kiddies,  so  that 
Seagal  or  Diesel  can  emerge  fully  justified,  scaled  by  a  transcendent  loss, 
by  a  grievance  no  judgment  can  encompass,  and  commit  mayhem  for  the 
rest  of  the  movie,  that  being  what  you  came  to  see  in  the  first  place? 
You've  noticed  that?  You  pay  for  the  thrill  of  relentless  carnage  by  endur- 
ing a  few  moments  of  sickening  bathos,  a  brazen  sentimentality  more  re- 
pugnant than  any  violence:  Seagal  tossing  a  baseball  with  his  soon  to  he 
rubbed  out  son,  doom  hanging  over  the  scene,  the  lingering  close-ups  oi 
that  innocent  face  under  Seagal's  tender  supervisory  gaze,  the  awesome 
martial-arts  prowess  tucked  away  for  now— Man  at  I  lome. 

George  W.  Bush  serves  this  emotional/ethical  dynamic,  and  so  do  those 
who  follow  him.  Their  Grievance  is  L)/l  1 . 

Thomas  de  Zengotita  teaches  at  the  Draper  Master's  Pro-am  at  New  York  University 
and  at  the  Dalton  School.  His  essay  "(  'ommon  <  hound"  appeared  in  the  January  issue 
of  Harper's  Magazine.  His  book  Mediated  will  be  published  by  Bloomsbury. 


Cc  >I'S  ANI )  FIREFK  .1  ITERS  AND 
I  H  I IER  USEFUL  MEN  I IAI  >,  AFTER 
9/1 1,  AN  IMPORTANT  BEARING 
1 1 1  AT  SET  (  Ml  1 1 II:  IRRELEVANCE 
( )F  MERE  (  ( >NTEMPLATORS 


Wlu-n  we  tlo  look  hick  ;it  the  beginnings  of  Empire,  9/1 1  w  ill  loom  J 
the  horizon  of  the  p;ist,  inaugurating  an  aye,  justifying  all  that  follov 
But  m>  accelerated  has  the  pace  of  events  become  that  9/1 1  already  seet1 
long  time  ago.  We  can  assess  it  from  a  distance  that  seems  historical. 

For  some  people,  naturally  inclined  to  reflection,  9/1 1  was  not  prim; 
a  political/historical  event  at  all,  not  immediately.  They  didn't  get  it.  It 
as  it  a  meteor  had  struck,  an  occasion  for  meditation  on  a  transformed  k 
scape,  ,i  transformed  psyche.  "Surreal"  was  the  word,  especially  in  New  V 
and  Washington,  where  we  had  to  integrate  two  channels  of  informatior 
multaneously.  We  saw  what  was  really  going  on,  and,  at  the  same  time 
saw  coverage  of  it.  A  flood  of  images  from  both  sources,  flowing  and  fu' 
and  fragmenting,  and  all  that  mongrel  input  blending  with  memory 
fantasy  by  way  of  the  same  associative  processes  that  produce  myths 
dreams,  and  all  of  this  happening  automatically,  randomly — just  as  the  j 
realists  had  prescribed.  If  you  lived  in  New  York,  you  saw  the  flesh  andsrf 
of  events,  and  you  recalled  imagery  from  some  movie,  then  you  sawl 
footage  of  the  events,  and  then  you  heard  someone  describe  the  ash  petf 
walking  across  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  which  you  also  saw  on  CNN,  by  the  w 
and  then  you  went  to  the  bridge  and  saw  the  ghastly  footprints,  and  then" 
woke  up  at  3:00  A.M.,  afterimaging  it  all.  And  so  on,  round  and  round,  as  tr! 
eerie,  early  days  drifted  by — and  such  beautiful  days  they  were,  as  if  to!1 
derscore  nature's  indifference  to  the  fate  of  man. 

But  there  were  other  Americans,  less  inclined  to  reflection,  for  wH 
those  days  had  a  different  meaning.  They  were  called,  and  they  rose  up, 
vated  out  ol  anonymity  into  an  historical  significance  that  would  redefine  tj 
lives.  ( lops  and  firefighters,  and  other  useful  men — they  led  that  glorious] 
ing.  It  was  as  if  they  had  been  wailing  in  the  wings  for  decades.  Nuano 
their  bearing  denoted  then  importance  and  set  off,  by  contrast,  the  irrelev; 
of  mere  contemplators.  They  were  as  rocks  in  the  stream,  stabilized  by 
pose.  We  were  the  water,  aimless  around  them.  The  only  group  in  Ame 
still  subject  to  Stereotype  w  ithout  apology — white  working-class  men — V 
moving  to  reclaim  a  central  position  in  a  culture  that  had  come  to  disdain  th 

And  they  knew  it.  You  could  see  it  in  the  way  they  pretended  not  to 
tice  then  grateful  audience,  but  every  iota  of  its  attention  was  a  vind 
lion,  long  deserved,  long  denied.  Their  notion  of  manhood  was  redeenL 
Physical  courage,  physical  strength,  physical  skill — nothing  else  really  n 
tered.  The  rest  of  us  could  only  bear  witness  and  bring  doughnuts. 

The  contrast  was  lodged  most  of  all  in  equipment.  The  useful  men  w 
laden  with  tools,  racked  or  slung  with  casual  pride  about  their  persons ! 
their  vehicles,  powerful  and  pointed  implements,  caked  with  dirt,  pa  j 
chipped,  scarred,  denied  they  weren't  quite  weapons,  but  they  ca 'tJ 
(  lose,  and  so  they  were  both  a  measure  of  current  importance  and  a  1 
binger  of  vengeance.  Those  who  baked  equipment  stood  around  a 
stripped,  their  dependence  exposed.  I  lealth-cluh  fit  they  might  be,  but 
what:  New  York  professionals,  heroes  of  the  Clinton  economy,  mi 
make  momentous  portfolio  decisions,  but  could  they  fix  a  leaky  taut 
The  passing  awkwardness  a  lawyer  might  leel  talking  to  a  mechanic  ab 
the  car  he  drove  but  could  not  maintain  was  becoming  less  ephemeral. 

I  bis  shift  in  valuation  would  deepen  ami  merge  over  subsequ 
months  into  renewed  respect  for  military  men,  military  equipment,  n 
tary  skills.  Soldiers  in  Afghanistan  bore  banners  emblazoned  with  Fl 
and  NYPD,  and  GIs  in  Iraq  knew  they  were  t here  to  avenge  9/11,  whatc 
I  he  policymakers  said.  Martial  v  irtues,  reborn  at  Ground  Zero,  tc 
root     as  they  bad  to  if  a  domestic  republic  were  to  found  an  empire 


the  beige-and-gray  fold  } 


1111  (.1  AMOUR  OF  GEAR 

What  about  those  graphics  m  the  papers 
maps  ol  Iraq,  crisscrossed  with  thrusting  arrows  showing  the  progress 
columns  and  with  cool  symbols  tor  various  deployments  and  enga 
incuts'  A  powerful  aura  emanated  from  those  pages;  it  was  as  it  the  fi 
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inders  were  consulting  maps  just  like  this  one.  It  was  horrifying,  if 
ought  about  what  was  represented — a  crushing  application  of 
idous  force  against  a  virtually  helpless  enemy — but  weirdly  inno- 
po,  evocative  somehow  of  hobbies.  And  similarly  for  the  detailed 
>f  hardware,  vehicles  and  vessels,  munitions  and  ordnance,  all  the 
aents  of  war.  Devices  of  death.  Part  of  my  cousin's  collection, 
nember,  as  a  boy — before  computers  and  fantasy  games — there  was 
g  quite  like  the  intensity  of  our  identification  with  the  toys  of  war.  De- 
g  them  on  the  floor,  on  the  furniture,  in  elaborate  formations  and  see- 
all  the  little  tanks  and  planes,  sometimes  accurately  modeled,  maybe 
rets  rotated  and  the  guns  (oh,  the  guns:  how  they  aimed),  and  we  made 
noises  with  our  eager  mouths,  the  roaring  of  engines,  the  rattle  of  au- 
c  weapons,  the  explosion  of  shells  and  bombs.  The  scattering  of  what- 
as  "struck,"  undertaken  as  it  had  to  be  by  an  intruding  finger  or  hand, 
one  tried  to  ignore  because  it  violated  the  scene  as  the  imagination 
ted  it — that  was  always  a  bit  anticlimactic.  One  turned  quickly  to 
ations  for  the  next  engagement.  There  was  a  rhythm  to  it  all.  Tension 
lease.  Erotic,  no  question. 

it  was  back  when  boys  were  expected  to  dote  on  weapons  and  play  at 
not  Dungeons  &  Dragons,  not  Doom,  but  real  war.  No  doubt  that  ex- 
ion  will  flourish  anew.  The  ground  has  been  lovingly  prepared,  that's 
e,  and  not  only  by  people  consciously  opposing  the  influence  of  the  six- 
Ve  ended  up  with  Jerry  Bruckheimer's  shameless  jingoism,  but  it  didn't 
hat  way.  Remember  the  first 
Vars  movie — sometime  in  the 
e  seventies,  was  it?  Vietnam 
esh  in  memory,  and  I  recoiled 
t,  resisting  the  resurrection  of 
varfare."  But  it  was  so  skillfully 
Reassurances  of  distance  were 
rsuasive.  We  were  in  "a  galaxy 
ar  away,"  after  all,  and  Darth 
r  was  so  preposterous  an  evil, 
le  blending  of  genres  was  so 
parently  phantastic — the  faux 
eval  atmospherics,  Jedi  Knights 
+  kung  fu  +  Camelot),  Han  So- 
reprise  of  every  rogue  hero  in 
rican  cinema)  and  his  artfully 
bished  comic  sidekicks,  forbid- 
ithnic  profiles  transformed  into 

t  character  traits.  It  was  a  comprehensive  upgrade  of  a  no  longer  viable 
iconography,  projected  into  settings  so  obviously  imaginary  that  I  was 
d  to  an  actual  moment  of  decision,  sitting  in  the  theater,  a  moment  when 
ugged,  let  go  of  my  reservations,  and  settled  back  to  enjoy  the  ride, 
nd  a  ride  it  was.  We  were  entering  the  digital  age,  the  age  of  interactivity, 
rgy,  branding,  and  spin-offs,  multiplying  gizmos,  soft  and  hard — total  im- 
ion  in  a  virtual  world  sustained  by  and  containing  a  manifold  of  gadgets, 
glamour  of  gear  has  deep  historical  and  psychological  roots,  but  it  en- 
i  a  whole  new  dimension  when  gear  went  high  tech. 
le  archetypal  scene?  The  A  team  prepares  to  take  on  the  haddies. 
,  say,  a  very  butch  Sigourney  Weaver  is  to  lead  some  Starship  Troop- 
behold  their  racial  and  sexual  diversity!)  in  a  last-ditch  stand  against 
Mother  of  all  Aliens — poor  ET,  that  couldn't  last;  we  were  headed  in- 
rably  toward  Independence  Day.  Sigourney  is  up  against  an  alien  so 
able  you  don't  have  to  feel  at  all  ambivalent,  as  this  is  clearly  not  rel- 
it to  any  politics.  You  can  just  let  yourself  go  while  they  take  this 
hsome,  drooling,  gooey,  insectoid,  pterodactyl  thing  down. 
>ut  first  they  have  to  gear  up. 

vh,  the  gearing-up  scene.  Suspense  heaven,  foreplay  supreme,  leather 


I  REMEMBER  AS  A  BOY  THAT 
THERE  WAS  NOTHING  QUITE 
LIKE  MY  IDENTIFICATION  WITH 
THE  TOYS  OF  WAR.  OH,  THE 
GUNS:  HOW  THEY  AIMED 


rations  by  Andrew  Zhihlyj 
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The  purposes  inherent  in 
tools  fuse  with  those  of 
oti ier  tools  and,  tl  irougi i 
them,  with  objectives— 
with  the  mission 


t 


fetish  tor  the  multiplex.  Boots.  Bolts.  Buckles.  Bandannas  and  studded  c 
Gloves  that  tighten  up  the  hst  but  leave  the  fingers  tree.  Holsters  and  sU 
bards  strapped  to  the  thigh,  but  in  neatoodd  places  too,  across  the  back,  an 
the  calf — you  can  practically  teel  those  fabulous  accessories  on  your  « 
body.  And  the  weapons.  The  ammo.  Cartridges  and  canisters.  Laser  bew 
aiming  scopes.  A  huge  multiround  clip  attached  to  a  mammoth  Gat™ 
bazooka,  handheld  by  a  professional  wrestler  doing  his  first  movie  gig.  The  ms 
quic  kens.  Expert  hands  smack  down  on  levers  and  bolts.  Transitional  cutBJ 
incide  with  the  percussive  accompaniment  of  impossibly  resonant  Dolbyft- 
hanced  clacks,  shot  after  shot,  lock  and  load,  lock  and  load.  The  pace  sl(T 
C  Himpses  of  grim  laces  looking  up  from  weapons  prep,  eyes  steady,  a  trac 
sweat,  a  glance  exchanged  between  erstwhile  rivals — you  know  one  is  gi 
to  take  the  fall  tor  the  other. 

Another  archetypal  scene,  more  contemporary  but  importantly  c< 
patible:  Again  it's  gear  clacking  that  sets  the  pace  for  the  editor's  c 
Only  now  it's  more  a  clicking  than  a  clacking,  because  now  (did 
guess?)  the  gear  is  digital  and  the  tempo  depends  on  the  computer 
bo. ud,  at  a  workstation  just  like  yours,  only,  instead  of  you,  it's  Ke 
Sutherland,  with  Jennifer  Jason  Peet  at  his  side,  in  a  tank  top  just 

yours  (except  that,  well, 
know),  and  he  has  to  break  i 
the  network  and  download  the 
containing  a  code  that  will 
vent — oh,  something  really  te 

i/jgi^  ^•N\VV  .  ble,  even  more  terrible  than 

if?/  w  .  time.  You  know  how  annoying 

at  work  when  the  system  is  si 
gish  and  that  thermometer 
thing  that  tracks  download  ti 
jerks  forward  in  tiny  increme 
instead  of  whisking  across  the  b 
torn  ot  the  pop-up  box.7  Well, 
like  that,  only  now,  instead  of  yd 
boilerplate  prose,  it's  a  matterB 
the  vital  code  that  will  disable  tfl 
horrendous  device  that  is,  evH 
now,  approaching  critical  maB 
But  Keanu  has  the  knack.  He  bypasses  the  security  filter,  he  logs  ■ 
through  a  parallel  platform,  he — well,  he  does  a  lot  of  mysterious  tecH 
things  involving  so  many  fabulously  precise  microstnl 
tures  that  it  must  all  reduce  to  intuition  after  a  whiB 
for  someone  like  him,  I  mean. 

hat  is  it  about  gear? 
Wielding  things  in  general,  wielding  things  in  competition,  wieldil 
things  in  an  emergency,  in  conflict.  Primordial  stuff.  But  intricate  and  M 
tiricial  as  well.  The  skill  and  discipline  required,  all  the  more  so  und| 
pressure,  never  more  so  than  in  combat.  The  most  violent  ecstasis  givl 
form  by  technique.  Exquisite  balance  at  the  outer  limit.  Is  the  urge  tl 
that  balance  irrepressible  in  us? 

Skill  with  implements,  hard  or  soft,  is  tantamount  to  fusion.  One  literal 
derives  jnnpose  from  the  tool.  And  the  purposes  inherent  in  tools  fuse  with  tin  I 
of  other  tools  and,  through  them,  with  objectives — with  the  mission.  Thisil 
the  essence  of  the  glamour  ot  gear,  and  the  Romance  ot  Empire  depends  u|l 
on  it.  It  always  did,  historically,  in  the  coordinations  of  legions  and  fleets,  bl 
now  we  can  take  part  not  just  derivatively — hearing  the  news,  cheering  till 
parade — but  vicariously,  through  out  gear,  the  TV,  the  computer. 

To  attend  an  implement  with  skill  in  the  serv  ice  of  a  mission  is  to  b| 
long,  to  be  part  ot  a  greater  whole,  the  aim  of  Romanticism  tulfille 
There  are  other  forms  of  such  participation — anthems,  ceremonies.  Bl 
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i  rey  are  explicit.  Gear  works  more  subtly.  In  skilled  wielding  you  merge 
;.  trough  other  implements  with  the  mission,  with  something  like  an  em- 

iodied  spirit.  And  that  is  the  foundation  for  more  explicit  participations, 
jjr  a  certain  kind  of  patriotic  identification,  for  that  most  gratifying  of  ex- 
periences— self-love  disguised  as  selflessness. 
Prior  to  missions,  tools  are  inert,  their  users  at  a  loss  in  the  realm  of  deci- 

on.  People  don't  like  that.  They  like  decisions  to  have  been  made.  They 
;  earn  for  missions. 

That  is  why,  once  war  starts,  everyone  is  relieved.  In  turning  to  tools, 
,iu  renounce  the  burden  of  considering  what  to  do  in  favor  of  deciding 
>ow  best  to  do  it.  This  was  the  genius  of  the  embedded  reporter  idea.  The 
less,  through  its  gear,  fused  inevitably  with  the  military  and  its  gear.  The 
lilitary  was  out  to  conquer  Baghdad,  and  the  journalists  were  out  to  tell 
ke  story  of  that  conquest.  So  journalists,  like  soldiers,  welcomed  war  when 

started;  they  couldn't  feel  otherwise.  And  they  were  pumped  up,  too,  like 
te  soldiers,  by  the  risk,  the  sheer  excitement  of  participation — given  form 
y  their  skill  with  their  own  not  inconsiderable  gear. 

■  Swept  up  in  the  mission,  braving  danger,  entranced  by  weaponry,  doting 
jn  military  personalities.  No  wonder  they  were  inclined  to  lionize  every 
runt,  to  make  a  hero  out  of  every  POW.  They  felt  not  a  little  heroic  them- 
dves.  Above  all,  they  were  busy,  absorbed  in  their  technical  capabilities,  whip- 
ing  around  the  globe  to  get  this  or  that  from  Ankara  or  London  or  Kuwait. 
1  (/hipping  around — the  sheer  activity — became  the  enterprise.  After  a  while, 
i  •  didn't  matter  if  there  was  nothing  new  or  substantive  to  show  or  say.  Their 
|iission  was  to  whip  around.  That's  what  they  were  equipped  to  do. 

What  was  it  Robert  E.  Lee  said,  surveying  some  killing  field?  Something 
ike  "It's  a  good  thing  they  made  war  so  terrible,  otherwise  we  would  love  it 
30  much."  Everyone  says,  "No  one  wants  war."  Soldiers  say  it.  Statesmen 
ay  it.  But  it's  not  true.  Obviously.  Time  and  again  we  say  it,  and  always  war 
omes,  and  people  rise  to  the  occasion,  taking  up  the  gear  they  have  prepared, 
jst  in  case,  rise  from  the  doldrums  of  the  everyday,  defiant,  elated.  And  then, 
/hen  it's  over,  people  count  the  awful  cost,  and  swear  never  again,  never  again, 
hit  we  never  learn.  Time  passes.  Circumstances  arise.  A  new  generation  seeks 
efmition.  And  the  equipment  is  waiting,  unrelentingly  purposeful.  Is  it 
ound  eventually  to  override  the  wavering  of  human  inclinations,  human 
onsiderations,  bound  to  outlast  them  just  by  being  there,  mute  but  unam- 
iguously  determined? 

HE  PRESIDENT'S  HEART 

When  the  president  performs  his  public  duties,  how  obvious  it  is  that  he 
s  doing  exactly  that — performing.  His  awkwardness  makes  it  all  the  more  ap- 
■arent,  but  that  works  to  his  advantage  with  a  constituency  that  resents  so- 
histication.  Bush  on  the  rubble  at  Ground  Zero  with  his  arm  around  a  fire- 
aan.  Bush  on  the  aircraft  carrier  decked  out  in  pilot's  gear — oh,  he  understands 
he  significance  of  gear,  all  right,  he  learned  that  much  around  the  oil  rigs  of 
/lidland,  and  he  affiliates  himself  quite  consciously  with  the  kind  of  men  who 
ose  up  on  9/11,  the  kind  of  men  who  "get  the  job  done."  And  Bush  under- 
tands  how  the  glamour  of  gear  fuels  the  Romance  of  Empire  too.  That  is  why 
ie  couches  his  decisions  in  terms  of  objectives,  of  missions.  He  keeps  it  sim- 
ile because  he  is,  he  knows,  a  simple  man.  He  thinks  of  it  as  his  great  virtue. 

So  when  Bush  mounts  the  podium  to  issue  his  lists  of  pithy  truisms,  he  per- 
orms  the  simplicity  upon  which  he  prides  himself  as  he  recites  lines  like  (rush 
if  words,  pause  and  stare;  rush  of  words,  pause  and  stare):  "We  are  a  good 
leople,"  "We  must  keep  our  focus,"  "There  is  no  doubt  about  the  outcome," 
'.nd  so  forth.  And  his  eyes  light  up  after  each  nugget  is  delivered,  as  if  he  is 
iroud  that  he  got  it  out  without  stumbling,  as  if  hoping  to  ingratiate  him- 
elf  with  parents  he  has  disappointed,  parents  he  hopes  will  dote  on  him  again. 

Bush  is  still  a  boy.  He  is  still  convincing  himself  that  the  attitudes  and  man- 
lerisms  he  once  decided  were  ideal  are  actually  his  own.  You  can  feel  him 
nonitoring  himself,  practicing,  just  as  he  did  all  those  years  ago  when  he  first 


Journalists  welcomed  war 
because  of  the  sheer  thrill  of 
participation— given  form  by 
their  skill  with  their  own 
not  inconsiderable  gear 


Bush  has  since  9/11 
practiced  the  tropes  of 
world-historical  leadership 
as  diligently  as  he  follows 
his  workout  schedule 
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assumed  the  postuies  (if  Texas  manliness — arms  held  out  from  his  be 
fist-side  forward,  swinging  as  he  strides.  That  was  how  he  distinguished  h 
self  from  patrician  Easterners  hack  home,  among  whom  he  failed  to  be  cm 
ei  wise  distinguished,  coasting  through  those  intimidating  schools,  clownl 
tor  the  hackers  at  [he  club.  His  adoption  of  those  postures  allowed  real  T\ 
ans  to  exploit  him  and  his  connections  through  the  simple  flatter 
including  him  in  their  doings,  just  as  it  now  allows  older,  deep-down  co: 
dent  men  like  Cheney  and  Rumsfeld  to  guide  their  prince's  policy  by  defj 
ring  to  him  personally.  All  his  life  Bush  has  been  protected  by  his  hirthri^t 
from  the  consequences  of  pretensions  he  might  not  have  been  able  to  ll 
up  to  on  his  own.  He  became  tough  and  confrontational — but  without  ril 
So  he  could  never  more  than  half  believe  that  it  was  really  him. 

That  accounts  tor  the  spoiled-hully  quality.  Bush  is  driven  to  assert  hil 
self  constantly,  looking  for  resistance  that  would  test  his  mettle  if  it  were  em 
there.  The  compulsive  teasing,  nicknaming — the  symbolic  subordinatio nl 
people  with  no  choice  hut  to  submit  to  his  humor — these  forms  of  dominarfi 
can  never  be  entirely  convincing.  Hence  an  aura  of  puppetry,  which  aril 
from  a  deployment  of  mannerisms  that  never  quite  settled  in. 

Bush  has  been  adopting  tropes  of  workbhistorical  leadership  since  9/1  ll 
much  the  same  way.  1  le  practices  them  as  diligently  as  he  follows  his  wol 
out  schedule,  one  day  at  a  time,  never  deviating,  Laura  presiding,  you  may  g 
sure,  for  it  was  she  who  set  him  on  the  straight  and  narrow.  And  he  is  sustain| 
in  this  discipline  by  his  cast  of  courtiers,  all  of  whom  understand  their  ro 
If  you  are  in  the  Bush  White  House,  you  are,  above  all,  thrilled  with  your  pro 
imity  to  power  in  a  truly  historic  moment.  When  you  go  home  for  Thanl 
giving,  the  hush  around  the  table  when  you  tell  your  stories  is  almost  revi 
ent.  You  have  a  big  investment  in  the  credibility  of  it  all.  You  have  to  helie 
in  the  Boss's  act.  You  have  to,  for  example,  be  inspired  by  his  bizarre  "sere 
ity,"  even  though  you  know  he  is  congenitally  hyper. 

The  investment  of  the  courtiers  in  the  script  deepens  as  a  function  of  tl 
coverage  they  get.  They  compare  what  they  see  with  coverage  of  the  Cub; 
missile  crisis,  say.  They  find  themselves  playing  to  the  coverage  they  hope 
get  when  history  tells  the  tale.  This  may  be  the  most  self-conscious  crew 
historical  actors  that  ever  lived,  hut,  unlike  Clintonian  hipsters,  who  wou 
have  enjoyed  speculating  about  their  retlexivity,  the  Bushitcs  are  willfully  clu 
less.  No  irony  allowed.  From  the  Boss  on  down,  they  are  really  acting. 

But  above  all — beyond  the  cast  of  courtiers,  beyond  the  daily  schedu 
beyond  even  Laura's  loving,  chiding  eyes — Bush  is  sustained  in  his  perfo 
mance  by  the  kind  of  sentimentality  that  motivates  revenge  movies.  Th 
current  of  feeling  is  shockingly  shallow  but,  unlike  his  various  poses,  utte 
Iv  sincere.  Hence  the  baffling  references  to  his  "heart,"  the  maudlin  botton 
line  intensity  with  which  he  insists  that  he  has  one,  that  he  feels  with  it 
in  it,  that  his  identity  depends  upon  it. 

Bush's  heart  was  elevated  on  9/1 1  from  a  personal  to  an  historic  plan 
He  understood  his  role  after  that  day  in  terms  of  divine  election — don 
doubt  that.  He  experienced  himself  being  chosen  by  Cod  to  lead  a  W; 
on  Terror  in  exactly  the  way  he  once  experienced  his  personal  salvatioi 
in  his  heart,  where  floods  of  feeling  admit  no  doubt.  So  conceptualizec 
this  sentimentality  appears  to  Bush  as  his  own  essential  goodness,  a  goocj 
ness  that  merges  with  the  greater  goodness  of  the  American  People,  hinc 
ing  them  together.  Patriotic  participation  in  a  mission,  embodied  in  geai 
is  extended  through  this  gesture  to  the  romanticized  polity 

1""^  embracing  millions  of  Americans  who  identify  their  high 
A  est  selves  with  this  same  sentimentality, 

rom  this  vantage  point,  then,  uplifted  by  this  sense  of  collective  virtu 
Bush  contemplates  the  enemy.  Osama  and  Saddam,  two  manifestations  o 
a  single  malignancy,  aliens  as  loathsome  as  any  that  might  burrow  intcj 
Sigourney's  howels.  Moral  clarity  ?  Not  a  problem.  With  attention  to  gory  de 
tail,  the  kind  of  attention  reality  cop  shows  lavish  on  descriptions  of  crimes 
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J :  considers  the  barbarities  of  Baathists,  the  villainy  of  fedayeen  guerrilla  tac- 
ts, the  whining  ingratitude  of  hysterical  Shiite  mobs.  Then  he  thinks 
tout  how  much  time  and  money  his  military  spent  on  target  selection  to 
inimize,  to  the  degree  possible — for  war  is  cruel  and  accidents  happen — 
(|  vilian  casualties  on  the  other  side,  and  when  he  thinks  about  that,  well,  what 
rther  manifestation  of  national  goodness,  of  his  personal  goodness,  could 
lyone  possibly  ask  for?  Imagine  that,  he  thinks,  choking  up  at  the  very  idea 
the  care  his  military  took  in  selecting  targets,  imagine  that  magnanimity 
lid  compare  it  with  Saddam,  and,  really,  if  you  aren't  on  America's  side  af- 
It  that  comparison  then  you  are  beyond  the  pale,  wallowing  in  some  deca- 
l;nt  territory  of  the  spirit  where  envy  and  guilt,  cultivated  by  America- 
aters — many  of  them  Americans  themselves,  which  is  just  plain  perverted 
"hen  you  consider  how  lucky  they  are  to  be  Americans — in  some  decadent 
|  rritory,  then,  where  envy  and  guilt  and  a  lot  of  academic  verbiage  combine 
|i  blind  you  to  the  simple  truth.  Because,  for  Bush,  this  is  an  obviously  valid 

I  imparison,  in  just  these  terms.  He  has  no  notion  of  historical  context  at  all. 
if  one.  The  world  is  as  flat  as  a  set  to  a  man  who  equates  learning  with  af- 

ctation,  which  Bush  has  done  all  his  life.  So  the  comparison  between  his 
Iwdness,  which  is  the  goodness  of  his  people,  and  Saddam's  evil  is  all  he  needs, 
is  that  simple,  and  Bush  prides  himself  on  simplicity.  Simplicity  is  what 
lows  him  to  follow  his  heart. 

So  minimally  developed  are  Bush's  habits  of  reflection  that  he  could  get 
:  listy-eyed  contemplating  the  decencies  of  American  restraint  even  as  he  cal- 

llated  that  minimizing  Iraqi  civil- 

n  casualties  was  a  strategic  neces- 

ty — what  with  all  those  Al  Jazeera 
ameras  around  and  a  country  to 

ile  after  the  war.  But  knowing  that 
|e  was  making  such  calculations, 

nd  even  knowing  that  priorities 
'light  change  with  circumstances, 

II  no  way  diluted  the  tide  of  senti- 
'ient  that  sustained  him.  Bush  can 
!  i  all  warm  and  fuzzy  about  freedom 
(>r  Iraqis  even  as  his  policies  ensure 
\at  whatever  this  "freedom"  yields 
ill  work  to  our  advantage.  One  is 
jod,  but  one  is  not  weak.  As  every 
|:tion  hero  knows,  to  defeat  Evil- 
oers  you  do  what  is  necessary.  And 
),  as  we  slide  over  to  the  other  side 

f  this  emotional  seesaw,  we  meet  the  other  Bush,  the  one  who  refers  with 
vident  relish  to  death  and  destruction,  to  the  fate  of  enemies,  who  sneers 
rid  gloats  and  drops  Eastwood  understatements  into  his  addresses,  who  can- 
tot  resist  moments  like,  after  a  slight  pause,  during  which  we  are  to  imag- 
\e  that  he  was  considering  more  graphic  language,  he  decides  on:  let's  just 
ly  those  folks  are  "no  longer  a  problem  to  the  United  States  of  America," 
nother  pause,  a  get  it?  glance  around  the  room,  the  bloodlust  visible  yet  con- 
iined,  as  is  only  proper  in  mixed  company,  but  the  signals  are  there  for  the 
■ays  to  read — in  the  mocking  little  downturned  grin,  in  that  classic  rhetor- 
:al  gesture  of  the  American  West,  the  slightly  overemphasized  underemphasis. 

The  gloating  and  the  bloodlust  are  justified,  you  see,  by  the  sentimental- 
:y,  just  like  in  the  revenge  movie.  More  than  justified.  A  practical  require- 
ment, the  kind  gear-wielding  Americans  trust  most.  You  can't  kick  ass  if  you 
don't  want  to  kick  ass,  whole-hog  want  it,  and  so,  by  this 

T,      alchemy,  what  sentiment  originally  justified  we  are  enabled 
to  indulge, 
he  Grievance,  instantly  iconic,  also  gave  Americans  permission 
o  ignore  the  history  of  our  involvement  in  the  Arab  and  Islamic  worlds. 


As  EVERY  ACTION  HERO  KNOWS, 
TO  DEFEAT  EVILDOERS  YOU  DO 
WHAT  IS  NECESSARY.  AND  SO  WE 
MEET  THE  OTHER  BUSH,  THE  ONE 
WHO  SNEERS  AND  GLOATS 


ESSAY 


When  bush  confounds  ti  if; 
snobs  with  his  simple  words 
and  deeds,  his  people  are 
vindicated.  they  were  richt 
all  along  to  be  ignorant 


"Nothing  could  justify  what  they  did  on  9/1 1  .  .  ."  functioned  as  a  bis 
ket  pardon  for  continued  indifference  to  context.  Conditioned  hy  nieui 
to  avoid  anything  they  can't  understand  in  a  minute,  our  citizens  ha 
learned  to  think  of  ignorance  as  sturdy  common  sense.  They  have  inti 
nalized  the  flattery  heaped  upon  them  by  generations  of  political  shystel 
serving  various  agendas,  all  of  which  have  this  in  common:  they  rely  u|  I 
on  the  nation's  civic  laziness.  The  vaunted  "wisdom  of  the  America 
people" — even  more  vaunted  than  Iraq's  Republican  Guard — is  the  md 
to  be  cherished  for  being  theirs  by  definition,  effortlessly  acquired,  no  tJ 
dious  study,  no  ethical  reflection  demanded,  yet  another  convenient 
among  so  many.  It  is  sufficient  to  declare  that  "you  have  to  take  a  stai.1 
at  some  point!"  in  tones  that  thrill  with  conviction,  because  such  bt  I 
mides  seem  adequate  to  the  tiny  sphere  of  one's  own  experience.  Proje(M 
ing  such  maxims  onto  the  complexities  of  world  affairs  follows  automa  I 
callv.  because  representations  of  that  world  have  been  reduced  to  terif 
that  invite  just  those  projections.  Performing  those  reductions  is  tl 
whole  business  of  journalism,  and  the  whole  business  of  politicians  is 
align  their  personalities  and  policies  with  them. 

In  the  case  of  Bush,  no  particular  exertions  were  required.  Indifferen 
and  ignorance  were  long  entrenched,  already  cast  as  virtues.  And  peop 
in  his  constituency  are  drawn  to  him  for  just  that  reason.  Jokes  abo 
Dubya's  mangled  vocabulary,  revelations  of  his  inability  to  identify  fcj 
eign  leaders  and  historical  events — the  educated  classes  in  the  blue  stat 
might  have  been  gleefully  appalled,  but  folks  in  the  heartland,  folks  wl 
take  pride  in  describing  themselves  as  "ordinary  Americans,"  they  we 
neither  gleeful  nor  appalled.  On  the  contrary.  They  resented  the  sno 
who  jeered  at  his  natural  awkwardness  and  innocent  errors  in  an  i 
disguised  attempt  to  draw  attention  to  their  own  suave  ways,  their  ov 
erudition.  Bush's  hold  on  his  constituency  depends  not  only  on  tl 
rhythms  of  sentiment  they  share  but  on  their  common  antipathy  to  i 
things  intellectual  and  refined,  an  antipathy  deriving  from  devotion 
practical  enterprises.  Bush's  people  know  the  difference  between  beii 
smart — as  in  quick,  cunning,  focused — and  being  educated,  overeduca 
ed,  psuedo,  verbose,  affecting  an  interest  in  the  useless,  the  unintellif. 
ble,  the  foreign.  Unlike  so  many  who  mocked  him  for  stupidity,  thi 
knew  that  Bush  was  smart;  it  showed  in  the  way  he  looked  people  in  tlj 
eye,  always  gauging,  a  gifted  salesman  scoping  out  the  client.  So  wh« 
Bush  triumphs,  his  people  triumph.  When  Bush  confounds  the  highbro 
critics — the  tenured  radicals,  the  effete  Frenchmen,  the  African  dipL 
mats  with  thousand-dollar  suits  and  Oxbridge  accents — all  those  maste|> 
of  gray  nuance,  weaving  then  paralyzing  webs  out  of  distant  causes  ar 
obscure  consequences — when  Bush  the  Bold  confounds  them  all  wit 
simple  words  and  simpler  deeds,  well,  his  people  are  themselves  vindica'* 
ed.  They  were  right  all  along,  right  to  be  ignorant,  right  to 
parochial — rig/u,  by  God,  just  to  be  American. 

THE  LEADERS  WE  DESERVE 

But  it's  not  just  Bush  leading  this  national  orgy  of  self-esteem,  an  indu 
gence  so  boundless  that  it  makes  Bobo  narcissism  look  puritanical.  It's  tn 
others,  too,  all  those  leaders  who  did  practically  nothing  to  prepare  us 
the  inevitability  of  mass  terrorism — in  the  same  way  they  are  doing  pract 
cally  nothing  now  to  prepare  us  for  the  inevitable  end  of  fossil  fuel, 
wasn't  "on  the  front  burner";  maybe  it  wasn't  even  "on  the  radar  screen^ 
Mind  you,  these  are  people  who  preen  themselves  on  being  responsibl 
who  maneuver  all  their  lives  to  get  these  positions,  so  that  they  can  "itTH|> 
plement  their  agendas"  on  our  behalf.  Unlike  carping  critics  (meaning  mi 
and  possibly  you,  dear  reader),  they  are  in  the  arena,  taking  the  heat.  Nc 
tor  (hem  the  luxury  of  Monday-morning  20/20  yadda  yadda. 

What  a  load  of  crap. 

Because,  when  the  inevitable  disaster  happened,  and  their  bogus  sea 
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:y  apparatus  was  exposed  for  all  to  see,  what  did  they  do?  Why,  they  did 
ie  one  thing  they  really  are  good  at,  the  thing  that  got  them  where  they 
ere  in  the  first  place — they  proceeded  to  bullshit  their  brains  out.  For- 
:t  about  the  memoranda  from  field  offices  alerting  higher-ups  to  the 
inger  signs.  Forget  about  the  terrorism  experts  who  had  repeatedly 
arned  about  the  potential  use  of  aircraft  in  suicide  missions.  Forget  all 
lat.  No,  suddenly  these  events  were  "incredible,"  "unthinkable,"  we 
ere  at  "the  end  of  innocence,"  there  were  "no  precedents"  in  these  "un- 
larted  waters."  Suddenly  it  turned  out  that  the  FBI  and  the  CDC  had 
lifferent  cultures"  that  made  for  "communication  problems,"  and  it 
urned  out  that  we  didn't  actually  have  any  records  on  what  institutions 
fork  with  anthrax  and  that  "we  didn't  think  the  spores  could  get  out  of  a 
:aled  envelope." 

Didn't  think  spores  could  get  out  of  a  sealed  envelope?  How  hard  was 
lat  to  test?  How  obvious  an  issue  was  that?  Teenagers  playing  war  games 
\  a  chat  room  could  have  come  up  with  that  one. 

But  not  to  worry.  Some  future  commission  will  look  into  it  later.  Much 
iter.  This  was  not  the  time  for  finger-pointing  and  partisan  bickering, 
erish  the  thought.  What  rascal  would  be  so  mean-spirited  as  to  do  such  a 
,-iing  at  such  a  time,  a  time  for  us  to  pull  together,  as  Americans  always 
o  in  a  crisis.  You  didn't  know  we  always  do  that  in  a  crisis?  Well,  it's  a 
ict.  Dan  Rather  and  Tom  Brokaw  reported  that  we  always  do  that  in  a 
risis,  and  a  gospel  rendering  of  the  national  anthem,  signifying  racial  in- 
lusiveness,  played  as  they  delivered  their  indistinguishable  tag  lines 
they,  too,  were  pulling  together),  with  yet  another  fireman  pictured — 
lus  we  also  know  from  Tom  (Brokaw,  I  mean,  not  Hanks,  but  from  him, 
oo)  that  the  greatest  generation  pulled  together  in  a  crisis,  and,  yay,  veri- 
y,  this  was  a  crisis,  and  so  it  was  time  to  put  aside  our  differences  and 
mite  to  face  a  now  uncertain  future. 

But  not  to  worry.  In  the  face  of  the  new  uncertainty,  we  were  able  to 
ely  on  the  firm  yet  sensitive  leadership  of — guess  who?  Why,  them  again! 
They  regrouped  before  our  very  eyes,  as  if  these  unimaginable  emergency 
Circumstances  had  summoned  them,  like  Cincinnatus  from  his  farm,  to 
l  ake  up  the  burden  after  long  retirement,  to  preside  over  the  scene  of  a 
disaster  for  which  they  bore  no  responsibility  at  all.  How  slick  was  that! 
And  we  saw  how  dramatically  transformed,  how  irresistibly  deepened  and 
hnnobled  they  were.  All  the  commentators  said  so.  Those  gravitas  tutori- 
ills  were  paying  off.  Tempered  by  tragedy,  yes,  touched  by  danger  even  in 
heir  own  offices — talk  about  outrage! — but,  in  spite  of  that,  they  took  on 
:he  responsibility.  You  could  see  that  those  anchorpeople  were  going 
without  sleep,  and  so  were  the  generals  and  cabinet  secretaries.  Gosh,  talk 
ibout  sacrifice. 

But  the  truth  is  they  love  it,  they  love  every  self-important  minute  of  it. 
Suddenly  they  are  at  the  forefront  of  what  could  be  another  greatest  gener- 
ition,  not  some  blurry  interregnum.  Kearns  Goodwin  is  already  brain- 
storming the  storyboards  for  the  history  CD-ROMs,  and  our  leaders  won- 
der how  their  speeches  will  be  featured  even  as  they  edit  them.  They  taste 
the  immortality,  they  are  pumped,  the  air  is  electric  with  their  own  signif- 
icance— it  shimmers  around  their  every  gesture  like  St.  Elmo's  fire.  We  see 
it  when  they  emerge  from  counsels  of  state  in  the  wee  hours,  caressing 
their  shirt  fronts,  smoothing  down  those  yellow  dotted  ties.  But  it's  after  that, 
in  the  limo,  gliding  through  the  night,  the  crucial  meeting  over,  the  hard 
choices  made — it's  the  glimpse  through  the  tinted  windows  of  us  little 
people  in  the  street  that  yields  the  truly  meaningful  moment  for  our  lead- 
ers. Because  it's  all  about  service,  really,  all  about  giving  back,  isn't  it?  All 
about  us  regular  folks  out  there  in  the  vague  night.  Especially  the  children. 

And  so  to  bed.  The  end  of  another  long  day  at  the  top.  A  frisson  of  virtue 
to  set  off  the  bite  of  a  well-deserved  nightcap. 

Oh,  how  they  love  it.  But,  more  than  anything,  how  they  love 
themselves.  ■ 


HOW  DRAMATICALLY 
TRANSFORMED,  HOW  IRRESISTIBLY 
DEEPENED  AND  ENNOBLED  OUR 
LEADERS  WERE.  ALL  THE 
COMMENTATORS  SAID  SO 
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How  to  Listen  to  and  Understand  Great  Music 


AT  LAST...  48  brilliant  recorded  lectures  that  let  you  comprehend  and 
enjoy  great  music  more  fully  than  ever  before! 


Arnold  Schonbcrg 


Have  you  ever  listened  to  a 
favorite  piece  of  music  and 
wanted  to  know  more  about  it? 
Have  you  wondered  what  it  would  be 
like  to  truly  hear  music  in  the  way  the 
composer  intended?  Have  you  ever  felt 
confused  by  musical  forms,  wondering 
what  exactly  distinguishes  a  symphony 
from  a  concerto,  a  minuet  from  a 
rondo? 

Then  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  try 
How  to  Listen  to  and  Understand 
Great  Music,  a  48-lecture  course  taught 
by  Professor  Robert  Greenberg  of  San 
Francisco  Performances. 

His  engaging  and  informative  lectures 
will  soon  have  you  hearing  and  enjoying 
music  not  just  with  your  ears,  but  with 
your  mind! 

A  Very  Special  Offer 

And  now,  for  a  limited  time,  you 
can  get  all  48  lectures  for  a  spe- 
cial price  of  just  $179.95  on 
DVD,  $139.95  on  videotape, 
$129.95  on  compact  disc,  or 
$94.95  on  audio  tape,  a  savings 
of  up  to  $520  offlistl 

This  offer  is  being  made  to  introduce 
you  to  The  Teaching  Company,  the 
renowned  educational  enterprise  which 
records  America's  best  college  teachers 
for  its  Great  Courses  series. 


rdi  Wolfgang  Amadcu,  Mourt        Joh«nn  Scbulian  Bach  Ludwi 

lanct  Art  Debussy  and  Wagner:  Music  Division.  Library  of  Congress  All  i 

You  can  learn  at  home,  on  the  high- 
way, or  even  while  you  exercise,  revisiting 
the  subjects  you  loved  best  at  school  or 
taking  on  new  ones. 

With  Dr.  Greenberg's  help,  you'll 
come  to  understand  the  social,  political, 
religious,  and  aesthetic  dynamics  that 
made  up  the  world  of  Europe's  great 
composers,  and  what  those  composers 
had  to  say  about  it — much  as  literature 
students  study  Shakespeare's  England  to 
more  fully  understand  his  works.  In 
effect,  then,  the  music  itself  becomes  a 
"universal,  non-verbal  language"  opening 
a  unique  window  on  the  world  in  which 
the  composers  actually  lived. 

Dr.  Greenberg  presupposes  no  special 
knowledge,  and  provides  a  solid  intro- 
duction to  basic  musical  terms  and  ele- 
ments. 

He  demonstrates  each  musical  point 
either  with  his  own  piano  rendition  or 
with  digitally  recorded  excerpts.  Also,  he 
conveys  his  vast  knowledge  not  only  with 
puckish  wit  and  contagious  passion,  but 
in  plain  English. 

Come  walk  with  the  giants  of  music 
history.  Come  hear  and  understand  great 
music  with  a  depth  of  understanding  and 
enjoyment  you  never  thought  possible 
before  and  do  it  all  with  no  risk — Your 
complete  satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 
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A  vast  canvas  of  10  centuries  o 
Western  concert  music...  illuminated  ir 
48  witty  and  engaging  lectures. 

Part  I:    The  Ancient  World  Through 
the  Early  Baroque 
(Lectures  1-8) 

Part  II:  The  High  Baroque 
(Lectures  9-16) 

Part  III:  The  Classical  Era  I 
(Lectures  17-24) 

Part  IV:  The  Classical  Era  II  and  the 

Age  of  Revolution — 
Beethoven  (Lectures  25-32) 

Part  V:  Nineteenth-Century 

Romanticism  (Lectures  33-40) 

Part  VI:  From  Romanticism  to 

Modernism— 1848  to  1913 
(Lectures  41-48) 


"Bob  Greenberg's  presentations  on 
music  are  brilliant  performances.  The 
content,  delivery  and  style  combine  { 
the  highest  scholarship  with  ingenious  I 
metaphors  and  perfectly  timed,  and 
often  irreverent,  humor  that  results  in 
an  illuminating  and  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able experience  for  everyone  from  the 
expert." 

— Ruth  Felt, 
Founder  and  Director, 
San  Francisco  Performances 
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Lifetime  Satisfaction  Guarantee! 


About  Your  Professor: 

ROBERT  GREENBERG  (Ph.D.,  UC- 
Berkeley)  is  a  popular  lecturer  whose  work 
has  been  reported  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  other  media  outlets.  He  is  the  creator  of 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony's  "Discovery 
Series."  He  has  won  three  Nicola  de  Lorenzo 
Composition  Prizes  and  three  Meet-The- 
Composer  Grants.  He  speaks  frequently  to 
both  lay  and  academic  audiences  across 
North  America  and  Europe,  and  is  an  award- 
winning  composer  with  more  than  45  works 
to  his  credit. 
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Sown  by  science,  a  new  ecofaith  takes  root 

By  Jack  Hitt 


[.  ^jfae  Qooh  of  CXowato 

first  encountered  die  mys- 
teries of  compost  when  I 
a-,   rented  a  farmhouse  in 
Connecticut  a  few  years 
back.  There  was  an  apple 
orchard  on  the  land  and  an 
old  red  barn.  Alongside  one 
J  listing  wall  were  two  old 
ompost  bins,  both  topped  off  years  ago  and  ne- 
glected by  a  series  of  unconcerned  tenants. 

At  the  bottom  of  each  bin  was  a  slot  with  a 
loor  just  big  enough  to  accommodate  a  shovel. 
\fter  a  struggle  involving  my  boots,  a  shovel, 
md  some  cuss  words,  out  fell  black  dirt  that  crum- 
bed like  a  muffin.  And  almost  smelled  like  one, 
trangely  sweet. 

A  friend  who  was  becoming  a  fantastic  gar- 
lener  cautioned  me  to  be  sparing  with  the  stuff. 

"It's  nuclear,"  he  warned.  I  was  old  enough  to 
mow  better  but  still  young  enough  to  cling  to  the 
ogical  fallacy  that  if  some  is  good,  a  lot  more  is 


better.  So  I  filled  two  half  barrels  on  my  back 
porch  with  pure  compost.  From  a  nearby  nursery 
I  bought  a  couple  of  tomato  plants.  The  pictures 
that  came  with  them  indicated  they'd  be  just  like 
the  ones  I  grew  up  eating  on  John's  Island,  South 
Carolina — big,  fat,  deep  red,  juicy  beauties  that 
would  need  only  to  be  sliced  and  salted.  The 
plants  seemed  to  tremble  in  anticipation,  their 
ganglia  of  white  desperate  roots  trapped  in  no 
more  than  a  thumb  of  dirt.  I  poked  a  soft  hole  in 
the  compost  and  inserted  a  single  plant  in  each 
new  bed.  I  couldn't  wait. 

And,  given  what  I  had  done,  I  didn't  have  to. 
After  a  day  or  so  of  quietly  settling  in,  the  plants 
went  berserk.  They  seemed  to  double  in  size  every 
night,  like  some  mathematical  fable  about  the 
dark  side  of  exponents.  In  the  morning,  standing 
out  on  the  porch  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  I  would  eye 
them  warily — the  way  I  once  stared  at  kudzu  as  a 
kid.  Kudzu  can  grow  eighteen  inches  a  day  in  the 
South.  Its  nearly  visible  movement  is  languid  and 


Jack  Hitt  is  a  contributing  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine.  His  last  essay  for  the  magazine,  "Dinosaur  Dreams,"  appeared 

in  the  October  200/  issue. 
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.serpentine,  even  beautiful.  My  new  plants,  on  the 
other  hand,  seemed  to  lurch  toward  the  heavens 
with  a  beanstalk's  intensity.  Soon  enough  1  had  to 
stake  them,  then  run  strings  to  nearby  eaves  to 
hold  the  plants  up.  As  the  sun  rose  each  morning 
and  burned  oft  the  dew,  the  tomatoes  appeared  to 
shudder,  as  it  in  anguish  at  the  steroidal  mandate 
of  the  day.  I  came  to  fear  my  tomatoes. 

The  flowers  appeared  one  morning,  in  lull 
Moom,  but  soon  enough  they  were  gone.  Not 
fallen  to  decorate  the  soil  with  romantic  decay; 
gone — poof — incinerated  by  the  strain  of  living 
so  large.  The  tomato  fruits  that  followed  imme- 
diately grew  just  as  quickly  and  reddened  even 
faster.  I  didn't  know  whether  or  not  to  pick 
them.  They  didn't  appear  big  enough,  but  they 
did  seem  ripe.  No  matter.  The  next  morning  it 
was  obvious  that  some  varmint  had  gotten  to 
them.  They  hung  like  spent  red  balloons.  Then 
1  looked  more  closely.  My  tomatoes — wracked 
by  compost  overdose,  forced  (by  me)  to  endure 
some  unspeakable  hellish  chaos  at  the  cellular 
level — had  simply  exploded. 

TI.  Tj$c  XJooh  of  igfrag  e  JJlaOOcr 

OUGHLY  a  year  later,  I  was 
visiting  another  friend 
d^ep  in  the  woods  of 
Appalachia,  where  he 
ived  in  a  cabin.  It  was  a 
late  spring  night,  warm 
enough  for  five  or  six  of  us 
to  sit  on  the  porch  and  talk,  unaware  of  time 
until  rosy-fingered  dawn  fired  off  a  few  early 
warning  flares  suggesting  we  get  some  sleep. 

In  that  long  stretch  of  fluid  darkness,  an 
acquaintance  and  I  talked  while  rocking  on  a 
porch  swing.  He  lived  "off  the  grid" — no  elec- 
tricity, no  gas  bills,  grew  most  of  his  own  food, 
shit  in  the  woods.  Every  aspect  of  his  compara- 
tively ascetic  existence  involved  thinking  about 
the  relationship  between  his  desire  and  nature's. 
He  strived  for  a  kind  of  simplicity  that  I,  as  a 
man  with  more  than  a  decade  of  Manhattan  life 
behind  me,  could  only  listen  to  as  some  charm- 
ing and  exotic  idea,  like  hearing  a  Zen  monk 
explain  that  he  can  grip  a  prickly  burr  with  the 
muscles  of  his  sphincter  and  transport  :t  hack- 
ward  via  reverse  peristalsis  until  it  reappears  at 
the  other  end,  still  sharp  enough  to  catch  on 
the  bristly  surface  of  his  tongue, 
mpressive,  but,  you  know,  why? 
Then  the  man  mentioned  his  compost  pile, 
nd  1  at  last  felt  tree  to  enter  the  conversation. 
I  had  my  tomato  anecdote.  He  listened  to  me 
without  laughing.  Compost  had  long  ago  ceased 
to  be  a  source  ot  humor  tor  him.  After  my  toma- 
to fiasco,  I  wasn't  surprised  to  hear  him  describe 


compost  s  physical  warmth  as  transcendent^ 
He,  too,  had  experienced  its  mysteries,  an 
where  I  had  found  a  story  for  cocktail  partid 
he'd  found  a  way  of  lite.  He  told  me  of  ij 
unusual  and  ornate  method  tor  preparing  H 
compost.  The  system  was  developed  by  Rude 
Steiner,  an  early-twentieth-century  think 
whose  ideas  ranged  from  the  brilliant  to  tq 
freaky.  On  the  matter  of  compost,  he  indulgt, 
the  far  side  ot  freaky. 

"It  invokes  remaking  the  soil  itself,"  n 
acquaintance  said  hesitantly.  "It's  a  complicate" 
process.  I  can't  really  describe  it.  I'm  not  sure 
should.  It  involves  using,  you  know,  yarro 
flowers  fermented  in  stag's  bladder. 

As  a  professional  listener,  I  sit  through  bo 
ing  stories  all  the  time.  But  occasionally  som 
detail  will  force  me  to  pay  attention.  Tb 
phrase  "stag's  bladder"  pretty  much  is  a  dicta 
to  listen  until  daybreak.  Into  the  night  b 
described  an  elaborate  and  mysterious  proces 
Cow  manure  was  buried  all  winter,  dug  up,  an 
mixed  with  bark  that  had  been  fermented  in  a 
animal  skull.  He  took  this  rich  blackness  an 
solemnly  cut  it  into  the  beds  of  his  carrots  an 
his  asparagus  and  his  corn.  Then  he  said  thii 
"The  food  I  grow  from  this  soil  is  different  fror 
other  food.  It's  better.  It's  superior.  It  change 
you  when  you  eat  it.  The  vegetables  from  m 
garden,  I  believe,  are  actually  structurally  dil 
ferent  from  the  ones  you  buy  in  the  store, 
believe  they  actually  are  changing  the  cellula 
structure  of  my  body.  They're  turning  me  int 
something  different.  When  I  eat  now,  it's  liki 
I'm  consuming  something  sacred,  something 
holy,  something  divine. 

Sitting  on  the  porch  swing,  I  didn't  speak  for 
oh,  it  might  have  been  two  minutes,  or  twd 
hours.  At  some  point  I  excused  myself  and  wenj 
to  the  bathroom,  where  I  wrote  down  a  mess  o: 
notes  like  some  pumped-up  ethnographer  whe 
had  stumbled  upon  a  new  tribal  ritual.  M) 
swing  companion  had  described,  almost  exactly, 
the  act  of  theophagy:  the  consumption  of  the' 
divine  essence,  the  total  conversion  born  o 
epiphany,  the  payoff  of  transcendence.  It  was 
communion,  but  a  rustic  one  not  yet  encum- 
bered with  liturgy  and  custom.  No  ceremony, 
no  interpretation,  just  the  thing  itself. 

In  the  clear  light  ot  the  following  after 
noon,  I  reread  my  notes,  and  1  couldn't  quite 
decide  whether  what  I  had  heard  was  impor 
tanl  or  absurd.  I  hied  my  papers  away,  but  I 
couldn't  shake  this  small  moment.  I  never 
again  thought  ot  environmentalism  as 
movement  about  the  politics  ot  the  land  with 
out  noticing  how  often  there  were  about  it 
inklings  ot  the  divine 
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_  RITICS  of  the  environ- 
mental movement  fre- 
quently charge  its  members 
with  being  "zealots"  on  a  "re- 
ligious mission."  They  are 
usually  talking  about  the  kind 
of  Green  Party  kid  who 
ndcuffs  himself  to  the  fence  of  a  nuclear  plant 
i  gathers  out  front  before  a  meeting  of  the  World 
lade  Organization.  Calling  people  "religious 
alots"  is  mass-media  shorthand  for  kook — a 
on  of  contempt  applied  to  almost  any  group 
her  than  actual  religious  zealots.  What  I  saw  in 
e  woods  was  less  political.  It  was  cultural,  an- 
ropological.  It  made  me  aware  of  just  how 
eply  some  of  the  new  ecological  ideas  kicking 
3und  about  our  relationship  to  the  land  were  af- 
:ting  people. 

"Communion"  and  "compost" — the  words, 
idly,  have  similar  roots  in  Latin,  meaning  a 
aring  or  putting  together.  The  real  differences 
!  tween  the  words  exist  in  the  extensive  con- 
izations they  have  (or  have  not)  gathered 
Jrer  time  and  the  sound  they  make  when  spo- 
n.  "Communion"  hums  serenely  on  the 
(  late  like  notes  of  celestial  music;  the  other 
hps  earthily  from  the  mouth,  suggesting  some- 
!  ing  else  altogether. 

Scribbling  down  these  simple  comparisons 
kween  organized  religion  and  environmental- 
jn  became  a  little  game  for  me.  "Off  the  grid," 
iionastery":  Both  are  forms  of  asceticism,  and 
e  practices  of  friends  of  mine  who  live  off  the 
id  do  resemble  a  monastic  life.  Both  involve  a 
j nd  of  sensual  denial.  Nature  freaks  (as  they're 
'own  in  the  mass  media's  land  of  zealots)  eat 
Lnple  foods  grown  in  the  back  yard  in  order  to 
raid  fast  foods,  processed  foods,  and  environ- 
jentally  luxurious  foods  (such  as  winter  straw- 
tries  flown  in  from  New  Zealand).  The  more 
strictive  clans  of  monks  avoided  just  such 
pds,  though  perhaps  for  different  reasons, 
onks  and  off-gridders  both  resist  the  comforts 

urban  living,  whether  electricity  or  a  comfy 
d.  Both  groups  try  to  integrate  into  the  world 
ound  them  ideas  they  have  about  living  a  just 
lie.  Both  find  virtue  in  absence,  and  cultivate 
istention  because  they  believe  that  by  open- 
g  an  intimate  space  within  their  daily  lives,  it 
:11  be  filled  with  something  that  is  closer  to 
od  or  Nature. 

One  of  the  comforts  of  religion  is  that  it  provides 
wide  frame  of  understanding,  a  worldview  that 
ves  a  devotee  a  sense  of  how  everything  works, 
wironmentalism  seems  to  do  this  in  a  harm- 
ssly  practical  way.  Or  maybe  not  so  harmless.  A 


great  deal  of  current  biblical  scholarship  regard- 
ing the  advent  of  a  much  earlier  worldview — that 
brought  to  the  Roman  Empire  and  Judaism  by  Je- 
sus— is  revealing  just  how  grounded  those  ideas 
were  in  a  practical  and  material  understanding.  We 
think  of  the  Bible  as  chock-full  of  spiritual  lan- 
guage, but  that's  not  the  only  way  early  followers 
heard  it.  They  also  understood  it,  to  use  an 
anachronistic  term,  literally — as  a  Weltanschauung 
describing  the  concrete  world  around  them,  a 
view  that  very  much  resembles  how  we  now  think 
about  the  environment.  These  shifts  in  the  pow- 
er ot  words  are  not  inconsequential.  Religious 
leaders  today  strain  to  retrieve  the  literal  quality 
of  Scripture.  Contemporary  notions  of  apocalypse 
are  (dangerous)  efforts  to  re-anchor  religious  ideas 
to  the  realm  we  inhabit.  Or  take  creation  science, 
a  nearly  comic  attempt  to  reclaim  a  factual  read- 
ing of  Scripture. 

In  the  decades  leading  up  to  the  odometer 
turn  of  Y2K,  it  was  possible  to  hear  from  each  of 
the  three  faiths  ot  the  Book — Judaism, 
Christianity,  Islam — louder  and  louder  cries  for 
a  return  to  a  literal  reading  of  the  Word.  From 
Christians  we  hear  that  wives  should  be  sub- 
servient to  their  husbands  or  that  queers  should 
be  stoned.  To  settlement-obsessed  Jews, 
Yahweh  is  less  a  deity  than  an  ancient  real- 
estate  broker  whose  original  land  grant  pre- 
empts all  subsequent  claims.  Among  the  new 
murderous  wing  of  Islam,  a  novel  interpretation 
of  the  word  "jihad"  has  moderate  Koranic 
scholars  wincing  in  agony.  Maybe  it's  just  the 
inevitable  periodic  spasm  of  internecine 
destruction  that  has  characterized  the  three 
great  faiths  over  the  ages.  Maybe. 

Or  it  may  be  that  a  competing  framework — one 
that  for  now  doesn't  even  begin  to  resemble  what 
we  call  "religion" — is  eroding  the  explanatory 
power  of  Scripture.  Perhaps  one  day  this  time 
will  be  remembered  as  the  moment  when  the 
academic,  remote,  and  ancient  quarrel  between 
science  and  religion  found  a  vernacular — envi- 
ronmentalism — that  permitted  many  new  ideas 
about  the  world  to  enter  the  hearts  of  the  demo- 
cratic populace.  I'm  not  arguing  for  or  against 
this  proposition.  I'm  only  noting  an  inexorable 
flow  of  explanatory  power  from  one  realm  to  an- 
other. I'm  only  stating  the  obvious:  that  even  as 
middle-class  moms  forcibly  drag  their  children 
to  "church"  because  it's  good  for  them,  simulta- 
neously these  same  people  are  mining  other 
places,  often  literally  their  back  yard,  tor  deeper 
meanings  that  affect  their  lives. 

Once  you  start  thinking  of  environmentalism 
in  this  way — not  merely  as  a  set  of  nice  feelings 
about  land  and  animals  but  as  a  rival  to  the 
power  religion  has  held  in  people's  lives — then 


the  vocabulary  game  1  had  been  playing 
becomes  more  revealing.  Take  "pollution,"  a 
simple  enough  word  as  it  commonly  is  used  in 
magazines  or  newspaper  editorials,  such  as  these 
recent  headlines: 

POLLUTION  IS  CHOKING  LIFE  OUT  OF  CITY 

POLLUTION  KILLS  MILLIONS 

POLLUTION-PROOF  YOUR  LIFE — BE  A  POLLUTION- 
FREE-ZONE 

Now  replace  the  key  word  with  "sin"  and  you're 
reading  a  copy  ot  The  Watchtowcr. 

^f^%f  arly  one  morning,  1  stepped  out  ot  my 
BUS  house  with  a  large  container  and  w  alked 

^^^\to  the  curb,  only  to  look  up  the  street 
and  see  three  neighbors  doing  the  same  thing.  We 
all  nodded.  In  Connecticut  one  recycles  by 
putting  bottles  and  plastics  in  distinctive  twilight- 
blue  bins.  Newspapers  and  cardboard  are  also 
presented  to  the  garbage  collector  separately.  It 
was  an  odd  scene,  men  and  women  carrying  what 
looked  like  votive  baskets  to  lay  them  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  their  homes. 

Try  describing  the  purpose  of  recycling  to  a 
five-year-old  daughter  and  you  find  yourself  sud- 
denly toiling  like  a  second-year  seminarian  with 
a  fresh  allegory.  Recycling  is  about  redeeming 
old  waste  by  transfiguring  it  into  something 
new.  The  theological  potential  is  almost  too 
easy:  "recycling"  (Greek,  "to  come  full  circle") 
and  "resurrection"  (Latin,  "to  rise  again").  The 
first  word  practically  clicks  in  the  mouth  like  a 
new  machine  getting  started;  the  other  mur- 
murs with  that  harmony  of  the  spheres. 

As  a  household  practice,  recycling  is  quite  re- 
cent, dating  only  to  the  1960s.  According  to 
President  George  W.  Bush,  recycling's  popular- 
ity throughout  America  managed  to  reclaim  64 
million  tons  of  the  nation's  annual  230-million- 
ton  garbage  pile  in  2000.  When  he  signed  into 
law  the  new  America  Recycles  Day  (November 
15,  in  case  you've  forgotten),  President  Bush 
urged  his  citizenry  toward  more  participation  in 
order  to  "close  the  recycling  circle." 

What's  most  curious  about  recycling  is  that  it 
seems  bulletproof  to  criticism.  A  few  years  ago, 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine  ran  an  article 
exposing  curbside  recycling  as  a  sham.  Turns 
out  there  are  much  more  efficient  market  sys- 
tems that  would  dispose  of  our  trash  without  all 
that  individual  participation.  Worse,  around 
that  time  one  began  to  hear  othet  reports  that 
in  many  locales  those  newspaper  bundles — 
bound  with  twine  at  a  tremendous  cost  of  has- 
sle, if  not  of  time — are  just  trucked  to  the  dump 
and  bulldozed  into  the  steaming  offal. 

1  seriously  thought  I  would  give  it  up,  in  part 
because,  like  the  author  of  the  article,  I  hate  to 


recycle.  But  I  found  I  couldn't  give  it  up.  My  l  js 
had  already  heard  the  little  story  about  ■ 
things  being  turned  into  good  things.  Someb,* 
tins  puffball  ol  a  parable  had  staying  power.  It 
one  ot  those  trends — you  run  across  them  fi 
time  to  time  in  our  culture — that  logical  a 
ment  is  impotent  to  stop.  1  often  brought 
the  pointlessness  ot  recycling  with  friends 
would  turn  out  that  they,  too,  had  read  the 
ticle.  Yet  they  always  said  they  recycled  any 
because  "at  least  it's  something."  Such  a  pacl< 
wotd  that  last  one. 
Something.'1 

You  mean,  something  like  a  feeble  sacrifice 
out  to  slake  the  fury  of  a  vengeful  God  an 
with  mankind's  . . .  sin? 

Id-  T5bt  Booh  of  HtafUee 

*m  REATION  science  is  a  h 
by  of  mine.  I  keep  up.  I  n 
the  reports  of  its  research 
and  marvel  at  the  bare* 
I,  fantasias  about  God's 
chitectural  career.  Th 
theories  make  no  sense, 
creationists  show  up  in  the  headlines  every  th 
or  four  years.  They  persist,  in  some  Americ 
way,  like  a  signal  from  far  off  trying  to  tell 
something  else,  which  in  a  way  they  are.  It  does 
have  much  to  do  with  science,  but  it  has  eve 
thing  to  do  with  how  we  derive  meaning  from  t 
world  around  us. 

The  original  creationist  notion  emerg 
from  the  mind  of  a  seventeenth-century  In 
archbishop  named  James  Ussher.  He  added 
all  the  begats  in  the  Torah  and  combined  tk 
sum  with  the  length  of  the  rules  of  kings  list 
in  Judges  to  crunch  a  precise  date  for  creatic 
October  23,  4004  B.C.  It's  no  coincidence  th 
while  Ussher  was  engaged  in  his  "research"  tl 
scientific  method  was  sweeping  the  academi 
of  Europe.  The  French  Enlightenment  was 
the  way  and,  with  it,  a  methodology  that  fi 
bold  enough  to  draw  conclusions  about  natu 
through  observation  while  deliberately  ignc 
ing  scriptural  revelation.  By  definitio 
Science  had  become  a  challenge  to  the  pow 
of  the  Bible's  words,  so  Ussher  brought  "sc 
ence"  to  Scripture. 

Every  time  science  has  blazed  with  sort 
achievement,  cteationism  flares  right  beside 
When  science  in  the  public-school  curriculu 
caused  a  controversy  in  the  early  twentieth  ce« 
tury,  America  took  evolution  to  court  with  t 
Scopes  trial.  Most  Americans  willfully  forg* 
that  science  lost.  Creationists  ruled  the  day, 
in  many  ways  they  still  do. 

Beginning  in  the  1960s,  the  creationis 
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etched  a  number  of  Supreme  Court  rulings 
sstrict  the  telling  of  Bible  stories  in  the  public 
:hools  and  immediately  figured  out  how  to 
noehorn  them  back  into  the  regular  curricu- 
am:  recast  them  as  geology.  So  the  stories  of 
jod's  first  week  and  Noah's  Flood,  among  oth- 
rs,  were  rewritten  in  the  lingo  of  engineers 
nd  newly  labeled  "creation  science."  These 
;ientific  rewrites  could  get  quite  elaborate.  In 
996,  John  Woodmorappe  published  Noah's 
irk:  A  Feasibility  Study,  which  explained  the 
jchnical  feats  achieved  during  the  forty  days 
nd  nights  of  Noah's  Flood,  or,  to  put  it  in  cre- 
tionist  jargon,  the  "960  continuous  hours"  of 
ie  "Noachic  Deluge." 
Science! 

The  book  is  laced  with  schematics  of  pro- 
osed  ark  floor  plans,  with  page  after  page  of 
naginative  "conjectures"  about  how  Noah 
light  have  solved  all  the  problems  that  natu- 
illy  come  up  when  you're  aboard  a  ship  with, 
ccording  to  Woodmorappe's  deductions,  7,428 
lammals,  4,602  birds,  and  3,724  reptiles, 
ioing  to  the  potty  takes  up  A  LOT  of  the  book, 
le  also  notes  that  with  persistent  rain  and 
loud  cover,  there  would  have  been  the  prob- 
rn  of  constant  darkness.  He  theorizes  that  the 
iterior  of  the  pitch-black  ark  might  have  been 
t  by  the  glow  of  millions  of  fireflies.  It  is  an 
nage  so  willfully  naive  it  approaches  beauty. 


ith  each  defeat  by  some  school 
board  or  at  the  hands  of  enraged 
parents  who  want  to  see  their  chil- 
ren  educated  in  the  proper  sciences,  the  cre- 
tionists  go  back  once  again  to  retranslate  the  es- 
mtials  of  what  they  believe  the  Bible  says  into 
ie  jargon  of  lab  grinds.  There  has  been  "young- 
arth"  creationism  followed  by  "old-Earth"  cre- 
tionism  (in  other  words,  the  idea  has  evolved). 

few  years  ago,  the  smarter  creation  scientists 
injured  the  term  "intelligent  design."  This  view 
rgues  that  the  odds  of  a  universe  big  banging 
s  way  into  precisely  the  set  of  physical  laws  that 
ermit  mankind  to  evolve  are  so  remote  that  the 
uence  of  it  can't  be  explained  without  the  in- 
dention of  an  extremely  smart  cosmic  Engineer, 
ind  not  just  an  Engineer  who  ignited  the  big- 
ang  blast  and  then  stepped  back  to  observe  his 
lockwork  plans  unfold  like  a  20-billion-year 
me-lapse  photo.  No,  intelligent  designers  re- 
:ct  the  uninvolved  Engineer.  This  Designer  rin- 
irs.  He's  involved  in  the  day-to-day  goings-on 
f  His  creation,  intervening  in  much  the  way, 
ell,  that  the  personal  deity  of  American  Protes- 
intism  is  said  to  be  intimately  involved  in  the 
ves  of  believers. 

Meet  God:  He's  wearing  a  pocket  protector 


these  days.  And,  had  we  cultural  artists  like 
Michelangelo  who  could  tap  the  unarticulated 
Zeitgeist  for  their  inspiration,  God's  personage  in 
a  twenty-first-century  triptych  might  bear  a 
vague  resemblance  to  Albert  Einstein  about  the 
hair  and  Stephen  Hawking  in  the  sly  un- 
governable grin. 

The  alleged  scientists  behind  intelligent  design 
(one  is  a  retired  lawyer)  have  never  published  a 
peer-reviewed  paper  because  that's  a  lot  of  work. 
And,  frankly,  "science"  is  actually  marginal  to 
the  larger  purpose  of  building  their  rickety  Tro- 
jan horse  to  smuggle  God  back  into  the  public 
schools.  This  is  what  I  like  most  about  intelligent 
design — besides  its  hilariously  tendentious  name. 
After  three  centuries  of  dickering,  creationism  has 
whittled  itself  down  to  a  bare  nub,  a  single  idea, 
an  assertion  of  epistemology — that  we  cannot 
"know"  without  God.  Because  that  is,  finally,  all 
creation  science  really  cares  about. 

This  is  why  intelligent  designers  are  so  angry. 
They  are  angry  at  science.  They  are  angry  with 
this  paragraph.  They  seethe  at  the  certainty  with 
which  mainstream  scientists  approach  uncer- 
tainty. They  are  furious  with  the  (literally  godless) 
way  scientists  achieve  that  certainty.  IDers  are 
livid  with  science's  pretense  that  it  is  only  "de- 
scribing" nature  without  acknowledging  the  in- 
herent power  of  having  a  narrative  and  a  lan- 
guage so  vivid  they  can  describe  all  of  creation. 
Creationists  feel  that  they  once  possessed  that 
language,  but  they  realize  that  it  has  lost  some- 
thing— its  literalness.  Other  modern  theologians 
have  come  to  terms  with  this  denotative  loss  and 
are  happy  to  describe  Scripture  as  a  "metaphor- 
ical" language  or  a  "spiritual"  language.  But  the 
creationists  are  not  giving  up  the  realm  of  the  con- 
crete that  easily.  They  suspect  that  something 
much  more  important  is  slipping  away  from  them. 
Literal  meaning  has  a  plain-Jane  way  of  con- 
vincing people  of  simple  truths.  And  religion  is 
built  on  the  pilings  of  simple  truths. 

Trying  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  ancient 
story  with  the  tools  of  the  lab  can  lead  to  strange 
places,  like  the  hypothesis  of  a  million  fireflies. 
Right  now,  for  example,  a  schism  is  about  to  rip 
through  the  American  Episcopal  Church.  The 
disagreement  turns  on  whether  Jesus  Christ  was 
literally  resurrected.  Well,  say  the  new  militant 
literalists,  that's  what  the  Bible  says,  so  that's 
what  happened.  His  reappearance  was  not  in 
the  "hearts"  of  his  disciples  or  some  such  ab- 
stract thing.  No.  He  physically  returned  after 
three  days  of  death,  and  he  walked  among  his 
apostles  in  his  actual  old  body,  bleeding  nail 
holes  and  all.  This  wasn't  "poetry"  to  describe 
how  the  apostles  felt.  Jesus  returned  from  the 
dead.  His  soul  came  back  and  reanimated  his  old 


tlesh.  His  former  body  was — what  is  the  literal 
word  for  this.' — ir  was  recycled. 

O-  COf  t^ooh  of  Irouo  Ghnor. 
Hirtiaiur  Q5(ntrr 

J»n  ORCET  c\  cry -thins;  von  think 
you  k iii >\\  about  Jesus  tor  a 
minute.  Imagine  knowing 
him  only  by  the  tew  stones  ot 
his  that  have  come  down.  His 
words.  His  sentences.  His 
parables.  These  .ire  the  sto- 
nes he  told.  He  wrote  them.  Jesus  was,  first  and 
foremost,  a  writer. 

Hie  notion  ot  the  parable  existed  before 
Jesus.  The  Li  reek  philosophers  had  worked  this 
genre.  Jesus  merely  popularized  it.  But  his  real 
achievement  was  to  take  the  parable  out  ot  the 
garden  ot  academe  and  put  it  to  work  in  the  real 
world — that  is.  he  applied  the  Socrattc  method 
and  perfected  this  literary  form  by  bringing  to  it 
the  writer's  sharpest  tool,  new  metaphor. 

Parables  had  been  used  in  teaching,  but  often 
to  make  pointed  lessons  tor  their  listeners.  Jesus 
doesn't  provide  lessons.  His  parables  are  often 
half-finished,  sometimes  halt  baked.  Thev  can 
teel  like  contradictions.  Or  the  conclusion  may 
seem  unnervingly  obvious.  Jesus'  stones  stake  out 
a  now,  almost  democratic,  ground  between  the 
detachment  ot  the  regal  tales  familiar  among  Jews 
and  pagans  (Kins;  David.  Zeus)  and  the  airy  re- 
moteness ot  mysticism.  (One  ot  the  rejected 
gospels  reads  almost  like  a  collection  ot  Zen  koans. 
The  Book  ot  Thomas  has  Jesus  talking  like  this: 
"It  you  bring  forth  w  hat  is  within  you,  w  hat  you 
bring  forth  w  ill  save  you.  It  you  do  not  bring  forth 
what  is  within  you.  what  you  do  not  bring  forth 
will  destroy  you."  It's  probably  a  good  thing 
Thomas  didn't  make  the  cut.  Jesus'  parables  work 
lxxst  not  w  hen  they  mystify  but  when  they  push  the 
listener  into  supplying  some  intellectual  sweat.) 

"The  parables  were  really  lures  tor  self- 
education."  sa\s  John  IVminic  Crossan..  the  LY- 


Paul  University  theologian  whose  groundbre 
ing  books  used  modern  literary  theory  and  al 
thropology  to  reexamine  the  stones  of  Jesus,  /m 
cording  to  Crossan,  the  audience  was  drawn! 
participate  in  the  meaning  of  the  parables.  JeJ 
made  the  listener  into  a  kind  ot  assistant  rabbi 

At  the  time,  a  teacher  like  Jesus  had  a  read] 
made  warehouse  ot  Cod  comparisons  waiting  tf 
him  m  which  Cod  was  always  beyond  compJ 
hension.  It  was  the  same  store  of  language  aval 
able  to  the  hierarchical  elites  ot  Judaism.  "Mighj 
ler  than  the  thunders  of  many  waters, /mighti 
than  the  wax  es  ot  the  sea, /the  Lord  on  high 
mis;ht\!"  says  Psalm  °L  In  Hebrews,  Cod  is 
consuming  tire.  In  Cenesis,  Cod  is  a  shield. 
Exodus,  Cod  is  a  mountain.  In  Hosea,  Cod  is 
lion.  In  Solomon,  Cod  is  like  the  cedars 
Lebanon.  In  the  Psalms,  He  comes  robed  in  ligl 

It's  in  this  context  that  Jesus  appears  a 
achieves  his  literary  mark. 

The  kingdom  ot  Cod  "is  like  a  mustard  seed] 
he  said  in  one  ot  his  most  famous  riffs.  At  tl 
time,  anyone  alive  would  have  understood  tr 
reality  ot  a  mustard  seed.  It  grew  evervwhe 
and  was  considered,  especially  among  tarmeij 
an  annoying  weed. 

"Now,  imagine  a  group  ot  people  listening 
says  Crossan.  "You  just  said  it's  a  big  weed.  W'h 
don't  you  say  a  big  cedar  ot  Lebanon  like  everj 
body  else.'  Why  a  big  weed.1  Besides,  mustard 
dangerous  in  our  fields.  We  prefer  to  control 
How  is  the  kingdom  like  a  weed  just  outsid] 
that  grows  everywhere.1  There's  every  reactio 
in  the  audience,  this  is  the  genius  ot  parable.  I 
trusts  the  audience  to  figure  it  out,  to  make  u 
its  own  mind,  doing  exactly  what  Jesus  wants. 

It  you  look  at  all  the  parables  together,  it 
clear  that  Jesus  intentionally  avoided  thl 
grandiloquence  ot  the  Temple  ^not  to  mentioi 
the  larger-than-life  grandeur  ot  pagan  Olympus) 
His  suvk  of  metaphor  is  drawn  from  the  dail 
lite  ot  anv  soul  stniggling  under  the  mle  ot  Romi 
in  the  first  century,  lesus  goes  tor  asn"icultural  ret 
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rences — seeds,  woods,  plants,  farming.  I  lo  also 
kos  lo  draw  upon  daily  chores,  bul  noi  those  ol 
ings  and  deities:  the  kingdom  oi  God  is  like 
eaven  that  a  woman  look  and  hid  in  three 
icasures  ol  llour,  till  it  all  was  leavened."  Or 
ley  tend  toward  quotidian  lamily  quarrels — 
gain,  intensely  familiar  dramas — among  prodi- 
\l  sons,  lending  siblings,  enraged  lathers,  all  ol 
horn  are  just  regular  working  folks,  fishermen, 
lepherds.  The  prodigal  son  story  in  Luke  may 
ie  the  most  famous  parable  ever. 

Even  Jesus'  miracles  have  a  domestic  humili 
/  to  them.  The  Man  from  Galilee  doesn'i  pan 
ie  Red  Sea  and  save  a  nation.  He  turns  a  few 
utiles  oi  water  into  wine  at  a  wedding  (east.  I  le 
eals  a  single  leper.  You'd  think  a  great  messiah 
ould  perform  a  miracle  to  (each  an  entire 
ation  to  fish.  But ,  no,  Jesus  works  his  magic  on 
human  scale,  turning  a  lew  fishes  and  loaves 
ito  one  afternoon's  picnic  lunch. 
Jesus'  stories  draw  upon  metaphor  that  one 
uild  experience  every  day,  right  at  home.  This 
itimacy  brought  a  sense  of  the  divine  down  to 
ie  scale  of  an  average  person's  lile.  In  these  lit 
"al  actions — the  pleasure  and  the  pain  of  Hum- 
ane life — one  finds  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  a 
rse  (Matthew  1  1:18-  19)  that  lew  lundamen- 
klists  like  to  quote  these  days,  here  is  Jesus  com- 
bining that  authorities  mock  his  daily-pleasure 
leology:  "For  John  came  neither  eating  nor 
rinking,  and  they  say,  '1  le  has  a  demon.'  The  Son 
f  Man  came  eating  and  drinking,  and  they  say, 
ook  at  him!  A  glutton  and  a  drunkard,  a  friend 
f  tax  collectors  and  sinners!'" 
Jesus  made  listeners  realize  what  Si.  Teresa 
ould  write  a  millennium  and  a  hall  later:  "The 
ord  walks  among  the  pots  and  pans."  Or 
/allace  Stevens,  some  centuries  later: 

Divinity  inusi  live  within  herself: 
Passions  oi  rain,  or  moods  in  falling  snow; 
Grievings  in  loneliness,  or  unsubdued 
Elations  when  the  forest  blooms;  gusty 
Emoi  ions  on  wci  roads  on  autumn  night; 
All  pleasures  and  all  pains,  remembering 
The  bough  of  summer  and  the  winter  hr.nu  h 
These  are  the  measures  destined  for  her  soul. 

he  ac  hievement  of  Jesus'  quotidian 
I  parables  was  that  the  listener  got  lo  in 

\  I  imately  tailor  a  pers<  >nal  sense  of  God 

)  his  or  her  understanding  of  the  world.  One 

arable  Jesus  taughl  was  this  one,  from  Matthew  ■ 
Jig  the  first  question):  "Whaf  do  you  think?  A 
tan  had  two  sons.  And  he  went  lo  the  ftrsl  and 

lid,  'Son,  go  and  work  in  the  vineyard  today.' 

lid  In    .Hi  w.  ml     I      ill  I  i '  1 1      I  ill    1 1 1 1  I  v\  ;  i  I'i  I  I  m 

hanged  his  mind  and  went.  And  he  went  to  the 
ther  son  and  said  the  same.  And  he  answered, 
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'I  go,  sir,'  hut  did  not  go."  Jesus'  disciples  all  siren 

uously  raised  their  hands.  They  knew  the  an 
swer!  The  first  son  was  the  most  virtuous! 

Whereupon  Jesus  (whose  sense  ol  humor  is 

underrated)  replied:  "Truly,  I  say  to  you,  the  tax 

Collectors  and  I  he  proslilules  go  into  I  he  king 

dom  ol  C  Jod  before  you." 

What  does  that  mean:'  Frankly,  I  am  nol  sure. 

1  have  my  own  thoughts,  buf  they  all  feel  tenta 

live,  and  I  can  only  hope  I'm  right.  Jesus  doesn'i 
accuse  his  disciples  ol  being  wrong;  he  just 
mo<  ks  the  easiness  ol  their  qui<  k  answer.  Taken 
as  a  whole — straight  through  Jesus'  slapstick 
rebuke-  it's  not  a  parable  with  a  clear  and  right 
answer.  You  have  to  sort  ol  loss  it  around  in  your 

head,  think  about  people  you've  dealt  with 
who've  said  one  thing  and  done  another,  and 
then  try  to  come  to  some  answer,  t  !hances  are 
that  lew  will  agree  in  lin  n  interpretation,  which 

is  rhetorically  so  sly. 

[esus  is  telling  his  listeners    poor  folks,  out 
casts,  and  anyone  else  standing  around  ihai 
t  \  iden<  e  ol  the  divine  is  right  beside  them.  I  fi 

invites  them  ("What  do  you  think?")  to  look 
among  the  weeds,  the  lamily  quarrels,  the  prob- 
lems at  work,  for  intimations  ol  immortality. 
The  audience  is  seduced  into  examining  their 
own  experiences  as  tin  y  relate  to  these  stories. 

What  results  is  an  explanation  ol  the  world  nol 
only  grounded  m  literal  occurrence  but  cus 
tomized  to  one's  own  experience,  rhe  stories 
gather  power  by  building  cumulatively  on  the 
small  truths  ol  daily  happenstance.  Who  hasn't 
planted  seed,  weeded  mustard,  quarreled  with 

dad,  eaten  a  fish,  or  hoped  the  wine  would  hold 

out?  rhese  literal  actions  oi  pedestrian  lire 
formed  the  foundational  pillars  on  which  this 
new  religion  was  built  a  scaffolding  oi  truth 
erected  out  ol  simple  domesti<  actions  packed 
with  hidden  meaning,  like  carrying  a  load  oi 
recycled  bottles  to  the  curb  or  a  bucket  ol  pota- 
to peels  to  the  compost  bin. 

OCI  -  OlK  Booh  of  J  upiter. 
Tiolr  <I>oort 

\  !  S  RELIGIONS  go,  pagan- 
?  ism  wasn't  much  to  write 
,  about .  There  was  no  sian- 
dardized  text  ol  stories,  no 
Bible.  Even  i(  i  here  had 
been,  what  good  would  ii 
have  done.'  Pagans  didn't 
study  the  gods  lor  moral  guidanc  e  the  way  Jews 
and  ( Ihristians  studied  their  stories.  Pagan  gods 
were  noi  to  be  emulated;  they  were  to  be  avoid- 
ed, (upitcr,  Venus,  Minerva,  Mars — these  were 
troublesome  figures  who  lived  on  ( )lympus,  and 
when  they  descended,  basically  you  got  raped, 
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kidnapped,  or  killed.  Pagan  gods  were  like  drunk- 
en rich  kids  who  occasionally  decided  to  slum 
among  the  peasants,  who  in  turn  paid  dearly  for 
the  privilege  of  acquaintance. 

So  from  time  to  time  the  authorities  would 
sacrifice  an  animal  and  hold  a  big  festival  to  keep 
the  anger  of  the  gods  placated.  That  was  the  best 
you  could  Jo.  There  were  great  temples  to  some 
of  the  gods.  But  in  most  small  towns  and  villages 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  paganism's  dai- 
ly rituals  might  have  entailed  going  to  a  grotto  at 
the  edge  of  town  devoted  to  particular  niche 
deities,  say  Lares  and  Penates.  These  were  the 
household  gods.  If  you  were  having  trouble  with 
your  debts  or  some  other  household  problem,  you 
lit  a  candle  to  them.  If  your  love  life  was  tanking, 
you  visited  Venus'  grotto,  as  it  were.  If  a  big  fight 
was  looming,  Mars  got  a  candle.  And  so  on. 

Paganism  was  partly  like  astrology  is  today.  It 
was  more  private  than  anything  else.  If  a  pagan 
wanted  moral  guidance,  he  would  consult  the 
philosophers.  A  C  ireek  might  read  Plato;  a  Roman, 
Marcus  Aurelius.  God  know  s,  you  wouldn't  want 
your  kids  imitating  the  gods.  Zeus  a  role  model? 
That  would  be  like  expecting  American  parents 
to  turn  to  the  private  lives  of  Winona  Ryder  or 
Robert  Downey  Jr.  for  moral  instruction.  Pagans 
loved  their  gods'  doomed  adventures  for  the  same 
reason  we  voyeuristically  keep  up  with  our  celebri- 
ties. We  are  drawn  to  the  same  mythic  stories — 
Joan  Crawford's  Medea-like  butchery  of  her  own 
offspring,  Michael  Jackson's  Ovidian  metamor- 
phoses, Elizabeth  Hurley's  Venus-esque  promis- 
cuity— because  we  marvel  at  their  excess,  scanning 
the  tabloids  to  learn  each  star's  tragic  flaw  so  that 
we  can  make  sense  out  of  the  inexorable  self- 
destruction  that  is  satisfyingly  to  come. 

Pagans  easily  segregated  morals  from  their  gods 
because  that's  the  way  people  thought  then.  It 
was  really  one  of  the  innovations  of  monotheism, 
in  Judaism  and  Christianity,  to  imagine  the  di- 
vine being  as  having  any  moral  significance  at  all. 
One  can  argue  that  this  segregation  is  beginning 
to  occur  again.  Today  when  we  ponder  die  Solomon- 
ic questions  of  our  time — Who  gets  the  limited  re- 
sources of  donated  organs?  How  should  cross- 
>.  iiliui.il  ,iJ.  tpu<  m  hi  irk .'  N  human  experimental  u  >n 
right? — we  turn  to  think  tanks  that  employ  work- 
ing philosophers  known  as  "ethicists." 

Still,  it's  difficult  nowadays  to  imagine  a  reli- 
gion divorced  from  morals,  because  the  Western 
tradition  has  so  seamlessly  married  the  two.  Like- 
wise, it's  hard  for  us  to  reimagine  Jesus'  teaching 
as  it  affected  those  who  first  heard  it.  We  too 
readily  separate  the  literal  from  the  figurative.  But 
doing  precisely  that  is  an  epistemological  habit 
we  all  picked  up  after  the  Enlightenment.  It's  a 
holdover  from  that  same  impulse  that  taught 


our  scientists  to  look  at  nature  without  the  bfl 
efit  of  transcendental  wisdom.  It's  why  we  sol 
ten  read  the  Bible  with  a  modern  eye;  that  isjg 
a  collection  of  good  life-lessons  for  the  kiddii 
We  tail  to  see  that  the  original  power  of  Jesl 
teaching  was  grounded  in  hard-core  reality.  || 

Imagine  the  average  pagan.  Festival  time 
pretty  much  the  only  time  he  ate  meat  al 
didn't  feel  hunger.  Otherwise,  life  in  the  kirl 
dom  of  Rome  was  a  desperate  bargain.  At 
against  it  Jesus  posited  the  kingdom  of  Gdi 
which  on  Earth  meant  people  banding  togetbr 
in  communities  and  forging  among  themsel\j$ 
a  sense  of  a  living  divinity  built  on  quotidili 
reality — the  provision  of  bread,  the  mainf- 
nance  of  shelter,  some  kindness. 

Archaeological  digs  of  the  earliest  Christifi 
communities  show  that  many  of  them  were  heal) 
ed  by  women  and  many  smashed  through  RorrJ 
class  divisions,  bringing  together  former  slavl 
with  people  of  means.  This  was  a  real  communiol 
not  some  fuzzy  feeling  of  middle-class  moms  col 
ing  about  the  joys  of  "community."  These  grouj 
were  life-support  systems.  In  those  days,  a  wornl 
whose  husband  died  was  pretty  much  finished 
But  perhaps  not  if  she  were  a  Christian.  These  pei 
pie  had  figured  out  how  to  live  outside  Romq 
nonns  in  a  way  that  was  grounded  in  the  provisid 
of  life's  basics.  Food,  shelter,  help. 

"Now  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  brealj 
and  after  blessing  it  broke  it  and  gave  it  to  the  diT 
ciples,  and  said,  'Take,  eat;  this  is  my  body.'"  D| 
he  mean  it  literally?  Of  course,  both  literally  ar 
figuratively.  The  breaking  of  bread  and  the  drinl 
ing  of  wine,  the  essentials  of  being  human,  we! 
also  the  essentials  in  knowing  the  divine.  ("TrJ 
Son  of  man  comes  eating  and  drinking  . . .")  It 
only  during  the  Enlightenment,  when  we  bifu 
cated  our  habits  of  thinking,  that  theologian 
started  arguing  enthusiastically  about  these  ided 
and  priests  started  poking  around  blessed  breal 
looking  for  bits  of  flesh  and  holding  up  the  wim| 
chalice  to  look  for  corpuscles. 

In  the  first  centuries  of  the  last  millenn 
um,  several  high-impact  publicity  oppoB 
tunities  launched  Jesus'  new  idea  on  it 
way  to  continental  recognition.  The  first  an 
greatest,  however  undesired,  was  the  bloody  oc 
casion  of  martyrdom. 

The  accounts  of  the  early  martyrs  still  hav 
power.  In  A.D.  203  a  rich  twenty-two-year-ol 
named  Perpetua  was  accused  of  being  a  Christ  iai 
Every  attempt  to  give  this  wealthy  man's  daugh 
ter  a  break  failed.  She  did  not  fear  death,  and  or 
her  appointed  day  this  young  beautiful  womar 
was  stripped  naked  and  wrapped  in  a  net  with  he 
servant  and  friend,  also  a  Christian.  They  wer< 
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ossed  into  a  coliseum  to  be  mauled  by  a  savage 
least.  (It  actually  was  a  wild  "cow.")  Even  the  Ro- 
oans,  though,  suddenly  became  horrified  by  the 
mtchery  of  a  lovely,  well-to-do  madonna  (Per- 
oetua  was  nursing  her  newborn  up  until  the  mo- 
nent  of  her  slaughter).  So  the  governor  paused 
he  Grand  Guignol  and  ordered  that  a  tunic  be 
•trovided  and  that  a  gladiator  be  sent  in  to  finish 
ler  off.  According  to  written  accounts,  the  glad- 
ator  was  totally  unnerved  by  her  calm.  The  rab- 
ile  sitting  on  the  stone  benches  could  see  that 
he  hand  in  which  he  held  the  sword  was  trem- 
bling. He  froze.  So  Perpetua  did  him  a  favor. 
5he  reached  up,  steadied  his  weapon,  and 
>lunged  it  into  her  throat. 
;  Picture  that  pagan  guy  again,  sitting  there, 
matching  this.  Um,  Lucia,  tell  me  again  the  name 
if  this  new  religion? 

After  the  conversion  of  Constantine  in  A.D. 
'12,  the  techniques  for  attracting  followers  had 
o  become  more  creative.  Martyrdom  was  no 
onger  an  option,  so  the  more  innovative  fol- 
owers  relied  upon  unusual  types  of  performances, 
n  some  locales,  Christians  tried  to  get  closer  to 
jod,  paradoxically,  by  isolating  themselves  in 
ome  way.  These  were  sort  of  beta  tests  for  be- 
iavior  that  would  eventually  be  codified  as 
aonastic  life.  With  these  early  proto-monks, 
hough,  the  point  seemed  to  be  to  draw  attention 
o  their  beliefs.  They  were  performance  artists  of 
orts,  and  in  fact  they  make  our  own — the  folks 
/ho  stick  yams  up  their  rears  or  publicly  pierce 
heir  bodies  with  pins — look  like  hopeless  pikers. 

Take  the  boskoi — the  word  means  "shepherds" 
n  Greek.  Intentionally  homeless,  these  early 
aonks  wandered  hillsides  alone  and  were  said 
o  eat  grass  on  all  fours  like  beasts  of  burden, 
"hey  were  hard  to  miss,  according  to  Ephrem 
he  Syrian,  because  "in  appearance  their  hair 
tears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  wings  of  an  ea- 
le  than  the  hair  of  a  human."  Observers  of  the 
>oskoi  also  seemed  obsessed  with  the  improbable 
ength  of  their  fingernails.  Ephrem  wrote  that 
hey  were  often  "mixing  with  stags  and  leaping 
vith  fawns."  They  didn't  do  this  just  for  a  one- 
ime  appearance  at  the  Performing  Garage  in 
ioHo.  They  did  it  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

The  Catenati  wrapped  themselves  in  chains 
nd  dragged  their  literal  burdens  everywhere. 
)ther  devotees,  such  as  the  stylites,  climbed  up  a 
iole  and  never  left.  St.  Alypius  spent  fifty-three 
ears  standing  upon  his  pillar.  When  age  and  fa- 
igue  reduced  him  to  lying  on  his  side,  he  spent  the 
text  fourteen  years  on  his  pillar,  couchant. 

Nearly  all  these  early  saints  drew  crowds.  Their 
'ery  oddness  was  the  point.  It  disconcerted  the  Es- 
ablishment  and  made  people  try  to  understand 
/hat  powerful  idea  nested  in  the  hearts  of  these 


lunatics.  Tell  me  again,  Lucia,  the  name  of  this  new 
religion?  One  subset  of  stylites  chose  not  to  live 
atop  man-made  pillars.  Even  that  was  too  easy,  too 
comfortable.  They  were  called  the  Dendrites. 
They  built  their  platforms  in  trees. 

N  OCTOBER  4,  2001,  a 
radical  environmentalist 
who  had  taken  the  forest 
name  Tre  Arrow  shimmied 
up  a  tree  as  a  crew  of  loggers 
arrived  to  cut  timber  on  a 
parcel  of  Oregon  public  land 
called  God's  Valley.  Then  Tre  Arrow  fell,  break- 
ing his  sixty-foot  plunge  by  slamming  into  some 
limbs  before  crashing  to  the  ground,  his  head  split 
open,  a  lung  punctured,  bones  broken. 

The  news  coverage  was  interesting.  The  As- 
sociated Press  simply  reported  that  he  "tumbled 
60  feet  from  a  treetop  perch  in  the  Tillamook 
State  Forest  and  suffered  multiple  broken  bones." 
What  none  of  the  stories  reported  was  that  the 
loggers  chased  this  radical  higher  and  higher  up 
the  tree,  lopping  off  all  the  lower  branches. 
When  the  chain  saw  got  close,  Tre  Arrow  leapt 
into  another  tree,  so  they  sheared  the  bottom 
limbs  off  that  one  too.  With  no  way  out,  Tre  Ar- 
row sat  in  the  tree  with  no  water  or  food.  The 
loggers  and  law-enforcement  officials  below 
shouted  insults,  shone  lights,  and  blared  music 
at  him  throughout  the  night.  The  jeering  and 
mockery  at  this  guy  lasted  for  forty-eight  hours. 
It  only  ended  when  the  object  of  their  hatred 
passed  out  right  in  front  of  their  eyes  and  plum- 
meted to  the  ground.  The  state  forestry 
spokesman,  Jeff  Foreman,  told  a  newspaper: 
"That  was  unfortunate  and  obviously  something 
we  hoped  would  not  happen." 

Or  precisely  what  we  hoped  might  happen. 
You  know,  depending. 

Tree-sitting  dates  only  to  the  late  nineties  as  a 
form  of  protest.  The  practice  became  popular  in 
1998  after  a  young  woman  named  Julia  Hill 
climbed  up  a  giant  redwood  tree  in  California 
and  stayed  there  for  two  years.  She  took  a  forest 
name,  Butterfly,  and  gave  her  tree  a  name,  Luna. 
She  later  wrote  a  book  about  her  experience  at  de- 
feating a  timber  company's  intention  to  cut  down 
thousand-year-old  redwoods.  On  some  websites, 
the  denunciations  of  "dreadlocked  bongo-playing 
hippies"  and  rage  at  their  "stupidity"  are  com- 
monplace. Tree-sitters  tend  toward  odd  language, 
like  calling  their  trees  "ancient  ones,"  one  of  those 
crypto-aboriginal  terms  that  drive  opponents 
berserk.  In  terms  of  private  property,  tree-sitters  are 
obvious  trespassers.  The  timber  companies  have 
legal  permits.  Often  they  are  cutting  trees  on  land 


they  oun.  As  a  matter  ot  law,  tree-sitters  are  com- 
pletely wrong.  As  a  matter  of  logic,  they  don't 
make  any  sense;  saving  one  tree,  as  often  hap- 
pens, would  appear  to  accomplish  nothing. 

"We  climb  the  trees  so  people  will  look  at 
them  differently."  said  a  tree-sitter  named  Spin- 
dle whom  1  contacted  by  cell  phone.  "These  trees 
want  to  survive.  Thev  are  not  just  lumber  to  he 
milled.  We  want  people  to  see  that  thev  are  homes 
to  dozens  of  animals,  thev  hold  the  soil,  and  thev 
are  there  because  they  want  to  be." 

^  eginning  in  2000,  the  citizens  of  a  town 
■  m  Oregon  called  Cottage  Grove  grew 
concerned  that  a  stand  of  ancient  Doug- 
las firs  that  they  had  all  grown  up  near  was  going 
to  be  timbered.  Thev  protested  to  the  state  and 
federal  governments  but  were  rebutted.  So  a  few 
ot  the  locals  joined  with  Janine  Nilsen,  who  runs 
a  horse  stable  outside  of  town,  and  contacted 
some  tree-sitters.  Under  cover  of  darkness,  thev 
slipped  onto  this  publicly  owned  land  and  erect- 
ed a  platform  1 30  feet  up  a  Douglas  fir  to  support 
three  newly  baptized  drvads — Talcon,  Savage, 
and  Kiwi.  The  cut  has  been  postponed  as  the 
owner  tries  to  find  out  what  his  legal  options  are. 

"It's  more  than  just  the  tree-sit,"  Nilsen  said. 
"We  need  to  take  a  look  at  our  forest.  We're  let- 
ting our  natural  resources  go.  But  we  are  part  of 
it,  and  we  can't  lose  that  part  ot  ourselves.  It's 
hard  to  put  into  words.  It's  a  feeling.  Language  is 
so  limited.  It's  something  we  need  desperately.  We 
have  a  misapprehension  of  nature.  We're  trving 
to  make  the  world  live  by  our  standard  instead 
of  understanding  how  the  world  works." 

Now  manv  in  Cottage  Grove  support  the  bon- 
go-plaving  hippies.  It  might  not  have  happened 
only  a  few  years  ago.  but.  according  to  Nilsen, 
there  is  mainstream  support  as  tolks  bring  water 
and  provisions  to  supplv  the  drvads  in  the  trees. 

"I  think  it's  verv  dangerous  the  way  we're  cut- 
ting trees,"  Nilsen  said.  "I  think  that's  the  message 
of  the  tree-sitters.  You  can't  replant  a  thousand- 
year-old  forest.  We're  destroying  something  we 
don't  understand." 

The  middle-class  acceptance  of  tree-sitting 
broke  new  ground  last  fall  when  a  man  climbed 
a  tree  in  northern  California.  This  single  old 
tree  was  scheduled  to  be  cut  to  make  it  possible 
to  widen  a  road.  Public  support  gathered  regularlv 
near  the  tree.  In  the  end.  the  police  got  him 
down  with  a  court  order,  but  onlv  after  the  de- 
velopers agreed  to  hire  a  companv  that  special- 
izes in  the  moving  ot  giant  ancient  trees. 

Since  Julia  Hill's  debut,  dozens  of  tree-sitters 
have  popped  up  in  California  and  Oregon.  Right 
now,  to  the  best  of  mv  research,  I  can  find  five 
active  tree-sits,  three  in  Oregon  and  two  in  Cal- 
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lfornia.  In  each  case,  the  trees  have  been  givl 
names.  A  giant  800-year-old  Douglas  fir  naml 
Monteverde  is  currently  being  occupied  to  pi 
vent  the  Zip-O  Lumber  Company  from  clearii 
out  its  stand.  Down  the  road,  Happy  is  being  i 
cupied  by  two  sitters.  Life  and  Glisten, 
names  can  get  funky.  One  tree-sitter  who  we 
by  the  name  Dirt  inspired  classrooms  of  chile 
to  write  him  letters.  Their  thoughts  aren't  all  i 
different  from  my  own:  "Why  is  your  name  I 
Is  it  because  trees  don't  have  showers?  Maybe  i| 
because  you  love  dirt." 

What's  truly  peculiar  about  tree-sitting  is  i 
its  inherent  danger  hasn't  stopped  the  flow 
volunteers.  Two  people  have  died.  One  wa 
twenty-two-year-old  girl  who  accidentally 
her  end,  as  local  reports  noted,  "falling  from  a  t 
that  the  logging  protesters  called  Truth." 

In  California,  another  forest  dryad  namJ 
Gvpsy — formerly  David  Chain  of  Houston — w| 
killed  on  the  ground,  but  in  a  particularly  ug 
way.  An  infuriated  logger  cut  down  a  tree 
crushed  him  to  death.  At  first  the  logger  said  1 
didn't  know  that  there  were  activists  in  the  are 
at  least  not  until  other  activists  produced  a  vide 
tape  revealing  that  in  fact  he  had  been  yellir 
things  such  as  "I  wish  I  had  my  fucking  pistol] 

N  o  charges  were  filed  in  the  death  of  this  1 
The  company  settled  with  his  mother  out 
court  for  an  undisclosed  sum  of  money.  It 
did  something  else  that  it  thought,  from  a  1 
cial  perspective,  was  a  brilliantly  cheap  buyoij 
of  these  zealots.  It  permitted  the  fallen  tree 
become  a  memorial,  creating  a  zone  of  nat 
around  it.  Lying  on  the  ground,  decomposing, 
is  what  foresters  call  a  nurse  log,  a  dead  tre 
whose  detritus  refeeds  the  woodland  flool 
There  is  an  access  route  off  the  highway  nov 
and  people  have  begun  to  call  the  area  by  a  ne^ 
name — Gypsy  Mountain — drawing  young  pil 
grims  to  the  site  of  one  of  their  early  martyrs. 

<7  M  I  .  XjMc  Cook  of  rfac  grreattjer 
O'tjarmrt,  i^entaltU 

bAs  HE  Weather  Channel 
opened  for  business 
•  _  r.er.  Fran 

'    4  W  f)  Batten,  endured  a  persisten 

ia^^Hs9HEpL^  shower  of  media  hoorini 
at  the  idea  that  forecasrj 
of  precipitation  could  pul) 
down  anv  kind  of  audience  in  a  broadcast  medij 
um.  Twenty  years  later  it  is  one  of  most  recogl 
nized  cable  brands  after  CNN.  Have  vou  spent  am| 
time  watching  the  Weather  Channel?  It  is  th<j 
cable  station  of  the  environment — not  in  tht) 
Sierra  Club  sense  but  in  the  sense  that  I  am  talk-l 
ing  about.  It  is  the  unnoticed  explainer  of  thtj 
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irger  world  around  us.  It  has  insinuated  itself 
ito  the  lives  of  millions  as  harmlessly  as  a  coun- 
/  ag  show.  Watching  it,  though,  is  a  caution,  a  re- 
linder  that  as  descriptions  of  the  environment  be- 
in  to  take  on  the  coloration  of  religion,  the  moral 
one  will  not  be  Jesus'  Good  News  but  decidedly 
lore  Elijah's  Old  Testament. 
When  Batten  was  getting  the  station  up  and 
inning,  it  faltered  until  he  had  an  epiphany. 
Severe  weather  caused  large  spikes  in  our  rat' 
:igs,  and  quiet  weather  depressed  our  ratings," 
■e  confessed  in  his  own  history  of  the  channel, 
ike  all  television  producers,  Batten  went  in 
;arch  of  "action  news."  So,  he  explains,  he 
dramatically  ramped  up  our  live  coverage  of 
urricanes,  tornadoes,  blizzards,  and  other 
;vere  weather."  Fortunately,  a  seemingly  disin- 
;grating  planet  happily  obliged.  Batten  hired 
,)hn  Hope,  the  hurricane  expert  at  the  National 
Veather  Service.  But  he  needed  more  scolding 
rophets,  so  he  got  them:  "tropical-storm  expert 
k.  Steve  Lyons,  tornado  and  severe-thunder- 
:orm  expert  Dr.  Gregory  Forbes,  and  winter- 
eather  expert  Paul  Kocin." 
1  This  season  the  Weather  Channel  is  pro- 
ucing  a  highly  anticipated  series  called  Storm 
lories.  In  its  promotional  material,  the  pro- 
ucers  described  the  show  in  terms  that  sound 
ke  the  lamentations  of  Job  scraping  his 
ounds  with  a  potsherd:  "Viewers  witness  a 
aby  ripped  from  its  mother's  arms  by  a  vio- 
:nt  tornado;  victims  who  survive  a  shipwreck 
inly  to  face  deadly  sharks;  and  the  panic  of 
ciers  as  they  realize  their  friend  has  been 
uried  alive  under  a  suffocating  blanket  of 
low.  In  every  Storm  Stories  episode,  there  are 
iree  'stars' — the  rescuers,  the  survivors,  and, 
f  course,  the  weather." 

Great  epics  always  need  a  trinity,  like  Moses, 
is  suffering  people,  and,  of  course,  Yahweh. 

It  may  sound  ridiculous  to  talk  about  envi- 
)nmentalism  and  religion  as  if  the  two  were  in 
ampetition.  Especially  because,  if  history  is 
ay  guide,  the  current  crop  of  organized  faiths 
lay  simply  absorb  any  compelling  environmen- 
il  ideas  into  the  older  traditions.  Such  efforts 
re  already  under  way.  Harvard  recently  spon- 
ged an  Ecology  and  Religion  seminar  at  which 
ie  brainier  wings  of  the  world's  major  religions 
iscussed  methods  for  incorporating  the  "val- 
es" of  environmentalism  into  traditional 
ameworks  of  God.  The  sessions  produced  a 
00-page  book  full  of  niceties  that,  despite  my 
est  efforts,  proved  unreadable.  Even  among 
ie  evangelicals,  who  prefer  the  Bible's  talk 
bout  holding  "dominion"  over  all  living 
lings,  there  are  eco-stirrings.  The  Christian 
ociety  of  the  Green  Cross  declares  its  purpose 


to  be  "Serving  and  Keeping  Creation."  And 
evangelical  teenagers — on  those  rare  occasions 
when  they  interrupt  their  proud  talk  about  all 
the  sex  they're  not  having — ask  themselves, 
What  Car  Would  Jesus  Drive? 

The  question  is  curiously  jarring  and  has  by 
now  attracted  a  certain  amount  of  scorn.  But  is 
this  not,  in  a  way,  the  sort  of  question  (and 
answer)  we  are  already  engaged  in?  As  we  begin 
to  ponder  the  values  buried  deep  in  our  envi- 
ronmental choices  (buy  a  super-polluting  SUV 
or  not),  we  are  writing  our  own  parables  and 
crafting  a  new  morality  born  of  the  ethics 
inherent  in  the  relationship  between  ourselves 
and  our  planet.  In  the  face  of  this  process,  fry- 
ing to  yank  Jesus  into  the  twenty-first  century 
and  locate  him  inside  a  furor  born  of  scientific 
inquiry  is  not  just  anachronistic.  It's  desperate. 

£  ■  'W  aybe  organized  religion  will  succeed 
M  ■  jSp  in  co-opting  this  new  scaffolding  for 

I  T  ■  r  „  knowing  things  and  creating  values, 
but  there's  a  sound  argument  it  can't.  As  a  basis 
for  understanding  the  world,  the  cool  rationalism 
underlying  environmentalism  is  about  as  com- 
patible with  "faith"  as,  say,  Christianity's  single- 
minded  deism  was  when  it  got  adopted  into  the 
multifarious  pagan  state  by  Constantine. 

New  paradigms  do  not  take  over  in  a  genera- 
tion or  even  a  half  dozen  of  them.  And  Homo 
sapiens  is,  in  the  end,  not  all  that  fleet  an  animal 
intellectually.  We  take  our  time,  so  that  any  new 
paradigm  has  to  work  on  us  like  a  shaggy-dog  story 
(or  a  shaggy-god  story),  whose  point  is  its  windy 
telling  and  retelling.  How  long  did  it  take  for 
Christianity  to  drive  the  pagan  gods  into  the  musty 
books  of  "mythology"  and  emerge  as  a  fully  orga- 
nized religion?  Three  or  four  centuries,  easy. 

We  are  more  bound  up  than  ever  in  a  fight 
that  dates  back  to  the  Enlightenment.  Ideas  this 
large,  changing  over  temporal  landscapes  that 
outlast  a  single  human  life,  are  hard  to  limn 
accurately.  Think  about  "race,"  another  large 
idea  whose  shadow  we  huddle  beneath.  Only  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  redheaded  freckled 
Irish  boys  were  perceived  by  the  racialists  of  that 
time  as  comparable  to  "Negroes."  Like  evolution 
among  the  species,  well-entrenched  norms  can 
be  completely  upended — it  just  takes  time. 

Some  of  these  ideas,  such  as  environmentalism, 
have  a  power  to  affect  us  on  a  level  that  may 
eventually  alter  the  way  we  describe  God,  or  our 
relationship  to  all  that  is  unknown  in  the  uni- 
verse. Any  shift  will  begin  with  kids  in  school,  and 
already  has.  Complaints  that  children  can't  pray 
in  school  or  that  the  Ten  Commandments  can't 
be  posted  are  the  fights  some  religious  institu- 
tions have  chosen  to  take  on.  But  which  prayer 


and  which  Ten  Commandments?  The  Jewish, 
Catholic,  and  Protestant  faiths  all  have  slightly 
different  versions  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 
So  as  thai  battle  bet  i  >mes  more  pn  mineni ,  expect 
it  to  devolve  into  internecine  bitterness — and,  in 
the  process,  to  totally  miss  the  thing  happening 
down  the  hall. 

It's  not  uncommon  these  days  (or  high  schools 
to  have  an  ecology  course  in  which  the  kids 
marvel  at  the  tidiness  of  forest  succession,  or  a 
biology  teacher  who  builds  an  earthworm  com- 
post bin  that  transforms  the  scraps  from  the 
lunchroom  into  sweet  topsoil.  In  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  where  I  live,  there  is  a  charter 
school  called  Common  Ground,  essentially  a 
farm.  It  was  easily  sanctioned  by  the  political 
powers,  because  who  could  be  against  the  values 
of  a  farm?  Besides,  the  concept  of  teaching  the 
essentials  of  learning — reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic— by  threading  them  through  a  single 
framework  of  understanding  is  an  old  pedagogi- 
cal notion.  It's  what  parochial  schools  do. 

Any  visitor  to  Common  Ground  cannot  miss 
the  huge  compost  pile.  It's  a  vast,  horizontal  run- 
way of  organic  decomposition,  a  smoldering  heap 
of  meaning  that  confronts  you  when  you  first 
drive  up.  At  one  end  are  mounds  of  leaves  and 
sticks  and  chunks  of  various  stinky  rotting  bits.  As 
the  students  turn  it  all  over  and  over,  day  after  day, 
the  muck  forms  little  knolls  that  grow  smoother 
and  more  funereal  as  they  migrate  down  the  way 
until  they  appear  as  black  mounds  at  the  end.  An 
enormous  square  sieve  on  a  swing  allows  students 
to  sift  out  the  sticks  and  clods  to  produce  perfect 
aromatic  dirt.  They  shovel  it  onto  their  greens,  cut 
it  into  the  soil,  and  grow  their  own  crops.  They 
harvest  their  vegetables,  cook  and  eat  them,  and 
throw  out  the  scraps  in  the  compost  pile.  The 
seasons,  they  go  round  and  round. 

^f/Of  nd  s<>  do  ideas.  The  work  of  the  land  is 
ffisj*fl   no  longer  friendly  4-1 1  science.  Gar- 

f  «-2»*  dening  was  once  the  province  of  little 
old  ladies  giddy  about  this  season's  bulbs.  Now 
Americans  garden  with  a  near-British  passion, 
not  merely  for  the  beauty  of  their  orange  gazanias, 
Iceland  poppies,  or  Johnny-jump-up  violas  but 
also  for  their  meaning. 

Still,  science  makes  a  lousy  Weltanschauung, 
doesn't  it?  It's  so  cold  and  rational.  In  terms  of  a 
sense  of  place,  the  sterility  of  the  lab  can't  hold 
much  power  next  to  the  mysterium  of  a  good 
Romanesque  church.  As  a  worldview,  Darwinism 
feels  lonely.  Before  it  could  insinuate  itself  in 
the  hearts  of  people,  science  needed  warmth, 
blood,  feeling,  love,  poetry,  spirituality.  As  far 
back  as  the  Enlightenment  itself,  philosophers 
such  as  Giambattista  Vico  resisted  the  humorless 


Cartesian  universe  and  argued  that  science  ne 
ed  some  funk.  Vico  called  it  "culture." 

If  you  look  at  the  metamorphosis  of  scien 
ic  rationalism  info  modern  environmentalis 
you  can  see  the  beginning  of  just  that.  Scie 
has  always  had  that  potential  (which  is  anol 
reason  creationists  are  so  angry).  When  ast 
physicists  conjecture  about  the  big  bang  theol 
or  when  Stephen  Hawking  talks  about  funnelii; 
all  creation  into  a  single  grand  unified  theory, 
when  other  synthesizers  wheel  out  the  TOE  (tl 
oi  y  ot  everything) — it  drives  the  intelligent 
signers  crazy  that  these  alleged  scientists  do 
perceive  that  they  are  knee-deep  in  creation  s 
ries,  universal  explanations,  and  theology. 

But  Hawking 's  remote  and  cold  universe  n& 
ed  to  find  a  way  into  the  daily  life  of  the  avera| 
human  being.  The  groundbreaking  book  in  t 
poetry  of  science  was  Rachel  Carson's  Silent  Sprir 
The  v  ery  title  hints  at  what  the  Garden  of  Ed 
must  have  sounded  like  after  the  Expulsion.  Ai 
t  hat  is  the  trope  of  her  book.  The  first  chapter 
entitled  "A  Fable  for  Tomorrow."  Its  first  lit 
reads:  "There  was  once  a  town  in  the  heart 
America  where  all  life  seemed  to  live  in  harm 
ny  with  its  surroundings."  The  style  is  declarati 
and  scriptural.  The  story  is  one  of  a  Fall  fro 
Grace.  In  this  second  Eden,  the  animals  were 
pelled,  and  the  snake  was  man.  Carson's  re 
achievement  was  to  take  the  science  of  DDI 
poisoning  and  the  intricacies  of  ecological  stuij 
ies  and  write  them  as  a  story  that  speaks  to  us 

Her  book  was  published  in  1962.  Not  long  a| 
terward,  NASA's  moon-bound  astronauts  ri 
turned  with  their  famous  photo:  Earth  as  seel 
from  God's  perspective.  It  was  a  view  that  had  pre 
viously  been  depicted  only  by  great  masters  wh 
dared  to  envision  God  peering  down  upon  H 
creation.  Now  NASA's  photo,  always  describe 
as  showing  a  small  "blue-green  planet,"  put 
on  the  celestial  throne  and  implied  a  new  kind 
responsibility,  it  not  understanding.  A  new  ho 
iday,  Earth  Day,  appeared  a  year  after  Neil  Arrr' 
strong  returned  with  his  pictures,  and,  soo 
enough,  so  did  a  new  word.  Etymological  dictic 
naries  pin  down  the  origin  of  "environmentalism, 
as  a  general  term  describing  this  new  unde 
standing  of  Earth's  workings,  to  the  surprising 
recent  year  of  1972.  America,  famous  for  do: 
mesticating  and  democratizing  every  superciliou 
notion  to  come  out  of  Europe  (we  turned  oper 
into  musicals,  Parliament  into  Congress,  Tro 
lope  into  Hemingway,  Greek  mythology  into  Ti 
Sopranos),  at  last  had  found  a  cozy  habitatiod 
and  name  to  put  to  the  old  country's  austere  raj 
tionalism,  brought  down  to  earth,  like  Jesus'  sense 
of  the  divine,  into  something  as  nearby  as  a  pari 
or  a  back  yard — environmentalism. 
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^  hat  catalyst  might  shock  the  cur- 
rent sense  we  have  of  the  environ- 
ment into  something  else?  It's  not 
lard  to  imagine  one  when  you  consider  what 
jhe  murder  of  3,000  people  on  September  11 
I  lid  to  the  nation's  sense  of  liberty.  Nature  could 
jhrug  her  shoulders  tomorrow  and  kill  10  million 
people.  That  might  change  things.  A  massive 
lolague,  desertification,  a  tectonic  collapse — these 
i  hings  have  happened  before.  What's  different  to- 
day is  that  we  understand  them  and,  way  down 
deep,  we  fear  we  are  to  blame. 

Who  reads  the  news  of  last  January's  Pacific  ty- 
hhoon,  with  razor  winds  of  250  miles  per  hour, 
|  hat  sheered  off  the  tops  of  islands  or  reports  that 
I  he  Austrians  are  closing  ski  resorts  in  the  Alps 
lue  to  bare  peaks  and  does  not  feel  a  deep  trans- 
i.  pecies  dread  far  more  troubling  than  the  fear  of 
errorists?  How  about  that  claustrophic  nausea 
'ou  felt  when  you  first  read  about  the  transmis- 
lion  of  SARS?  A  disease  spread  by  breathing, 
:  vith  six  billion  potential  victims  all  now  crowd- 
ed into  an  ailing  habitat? 

California  has  opened  a  Tsunami  Warning  Sys- 
em,  while  folks  in  the  Midwest  report  that  their 
average  annual  tornado  count — 200  or  300  back 
\n  the  fifties — regularly  reaches  over  a  thousand 
■very  year  now.  Scientists  recently  determined 
hat  melting  in  Canada  has  made  the  mythical 
Northwest  Passage  a  near  reality.  Every  few  years, 
[in  Antarctic  chunk  (always  described  as  the  size 
if  Rhode  Island  or  Delaware)  cracks  off  and  melts 
j  iway.  New  plagues  erupt,  often  enough  that  health 
officials  wonder  which  bug  will  be  adaptive  enough 
j  o  overpower  our  usual  bag  of  epidemiological 
ricks.  Unnerving  studies  report  that  banana  trees 
lourish  in  Boston  and  that  80  percent  of  species — 
i  anging  from  tropical  butterflies  to  arctic  foxes — 
i  tre  blazing  new  migration  trails  farther  and  farther 
lorth.  The  famous  snows  of  Kilimanjaro  will  soon 
:xist  only  in  the  writings  of  Ernest  Hemingway  and 
)n  vintage  postcards.  The  Andean  glaciers  of 
'eru — whose  seasonal  waxing  and  waning  provide 
he  country  with  most  of  its  water  supply — have 


lost  a  third  of  their  ice  pack  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  Where  will  those  Peruvians  go  when  their 
water  supply  disappears,  as  is  projected  in  the 
coming  decades?  Agronomists  now  fear  that  the 
equatorial  belt  may  one  day  be  too  hot  to  produce 
edible  crops.  Will  the  people  who  live  there  stay 
put,  or  will  they  jump  in  their  rattletraps  and 
follow  the  South  American  vicuna's  new  north- 
ern migration? 

In  the  political  realm,  anti-environmentalists 
(a  term  no  one,  revealingly,  would  ever  use  about 
oneself)  argue  that  there's  no  science  to  back  up 
all  this  Chicken  Littlism.  Maybe  it  is  all  bad 
science,  and  the  fretting  about  global  warming 
or  disappearing  species  is  nothing  more  than 
projections  of  fear  from  our  scientists.  But,  as 
these  stories  mount,  that  may  be  little  more 
than  a  quaint  paradox.  The  fear,  scientifically 
valid  or  not,  is  there.  Maybe  we  can't  prove  that 
a  billion  cars  spewing  carbon  monoxide  are  caus- 
ing a  specific  harm,  but  we  know  it's  bad.  It's 
enough  to  drive  a  nation  of  homeowners  feck- 
lessly  to  their  curbs  every  week  with  their  blue 
bins  of  wretched  offerings. 

""^^^^T^  hree  centuries  of  reason  have  taught  us 
flt  H  that  we  are  not  under  God's  special 
\  protection,  though  we  are  very  much 
part  of  something  larger  than  ourselves  that  we 
don't  really  understand.  We  fear  the  effects  of  our 
own  collective  hand  every  time  we  turn  on  the  TV 
and  see  the  coast  of  Florida  festooned  with  dead 
whales  or  that  tanker  sink  beneath  the  swells  off 
Spain  taking  with  it  20  million  gallons  of  crude  to 
leach  out  into  the  deep  blue  sea  for  the  next  two 
centuries.  Or  this  more  recent  item  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  flashed  to  me  via  Internet  alert  while 
I  edited  the  previous  sentences:  "World's  Fish 
Ravaged.  Large-scale  fishing  since  the  '50s  has 
wiped  out  90%  of  every  big  species."  These  stories 
feel  like  sin. 

All  of  which  may  be  contributing  to  the 
sense  of  apocalypse  gripping  the  Western  faiths. 
Even  though  they  seem  bell-bent  on  creating  a 


crusadelike  battle  anions  themselves,  their  real 
frustration  is  with  modernity.  Bin  Laden's 
enemy  is  not  America  hut  a  hip  contemporary 
Islam.  And  Jerry  Falwell  doesn't  fear  Muham- 
mad nearly  as  much  as  he  tears  a  secular  society 
in  which  tolerant  Christians  wear  their  faith 
with  as  much  gusto  as  a  Shriner  his  fez. 

In  America  this  desperation  has  reawakened  a 
need  for  literalism.  America  is  currently  governed 
hy  an  evangelical  C christian  who  swaggers  with  self- 
proclaimed  moral  clarity.  Just  before  the  first  shock- 
and-awe  bombs  tell  last  March,  President  Bush  an- 
nounced that  God  had  weighed  the  merits  of  the 
invasion  and  was  "not  neutral."  Bush  has  pub- 
licly advocated  the  teaching  of  creationism  in 
the  schools.  He  makes  a  show  of  his  religion  and 
his  faith  in  a  micromanaging,  interventionist  God. 

That  old  medieval  God  has  had  a  rough  go  ot 
it  lately.  Pat  Robertson,  who  had  once  said  he 
"prayed  away"  a  hurricane  from  hitting  his  beach 
in  Virginia,  explained  in  1998  that  God  was  so  fu- 
rious with  gays  having  a  special  day  in  Disney 
World  that  He  might  whip  up  a  hurricane  and  di- 
rect it  precisely  at  the  amusement  park.  (God, 
working  that  cruel  streak  ot  black  comedy  for 
which  He  is  famous,  did  whip  up  Hurricane  Bon- 
nie that  year.  It  bore  down  on  Orlando,  as 
promised,  but  then  skipped  out  to  sea  and  slammed 
ashore  at  Virginia  Beach,  where  Robertson  lives.) 

That  very  winter  season  a  new  god  had  de- 
scended, an  advent  missed  by  Pat  Robertson.  His 
arrival  was  announced  by  meteorologist  Ants 
Leetmaa.  Leetmaa  is  credited  with  making  the  first 
accurate  forecast  of  a  new  environmental  phe- 
nomenon: El  Nino,  a  term  that  adapts  the  Span- 
ish nickname  for  Jesus  used  by  Peruvian  fishermen 
to  describe  this  very  weather  pattern.  The  Son  of 
God  had  indeed  returned  to  Earth  and  did  in 
tact  routinely  call  down  the  wrath  of  the  heavens 
upon  us,  but  on  science's  terms  this  time. 

El  Nino  is  now  an  accepted  part  of  the  mete- 
orological and  cultural  pantheon,  whereas  Robert- 
son's occasional  summoning  of  the  medieval 
Christian  God  provokes  media  ridicule.  When 
Robertson  and  Falwell  both  noted  that  the  attacks 
ot  9/1  1  occurred  because  their  God  was  angry 
with  America's  indulgence  of  homosexuality  and 
abortion,  and  consequently  had  lifted  His  "veil  of 
protection"  tor  America  as  His  most  special  place, 
the  denunciations  were  so  fierce  that  Robertson 
distanced  himself  from  Falwell,  and  Falwell  lame- 
ly retreated  from  his  own  belief. 

(Neither  of  them  has  interpreted  heavenly  signs 
lately,  despite  many  golden  opportunities  to  do  so: 
during  the  buildup  to  the  Iraq  War,  the  shuttle  Co 
lumbia  <.  arr\  ing  a  Christian,  a  Jew,  and  a  Hin- 
du— exploded.  A  few  weeks  before  the  invasion, 
a  plane  carrying  (  iovernor  Jeb  Bush  of  Florida 


was  struck  by  lightning,  blowing  a  hole  in  one  J 
the  wings.  Shortly  after  the  invasion  itself,  trl 
heavens  descended  with  a  sandstorm  that  stoppq 
the  war  tor  several  days  and  that  elderly  Iraqi 
described  as  the  worst  they  had  ever  seen.  Whel 
it  lifted,  and  British  prime  minister  Tony  Blaj 
flew  to  Washington,  lightning  blasted  his  plani 
prompting  an  emergency  landing.  The  logorrhej 
Falwell,  tor  once,  was  speechless.) 

C  Organized  religions  seem  enraged  these  days,  al 
over  the  world.  Scriptures  are  brandished  lityl 
swords.  Talk  ot  apocalypse  is  in  the  air.  Secret  ca 
bals  hope  to  use  the  power  ot  government  tj 
prompt  the  rapture.  It  may  be  millennial  falloul 
or  the  end  of  the  work!  may  actually  he  imminenl 
But  there  may  also  be  another  reason  for  all  thl 
noise.  According  to  a  comprehensive  survey  b 
I  he  C  aty  I  Iniversity  of  New  York  in  2001 ,  as  wel 
as  other  studies,  organized  religion  in  America  ; 
in  trouble.  The  number  ot  people  identityin 
themselves  as  Christian  is  dropping  one  percerl 
per  year.  And  regular  attendance  at  services,  tha 
is,  people  who  give  money — the  more  important 
number  to  organized  religion — has  plunged  frorl 
49  percent  in  1991  to  36  percent  by  1996.  A  la] 
of  the  action  that  is  interpreted  by  the  main 
stream  media  as  a  return  to  faith  has  been  a  clam 
orous  shift  from  the  lame  liberal  theologies  to  th| 
more  righteous  infuriated  evangelisms.  As  marij 
keting  experts  would  put  it,  these  shifts  don'j 
show  any  new  product  introductions,  just  som< 
changes  in  brand  identification.  With  one  exf 
ception:  the  most  rapidly  growing  religious  niche- 
most  of  whose  adherents  are  under  thirty — goej 
by  the  demographic  rubric  "No  Religion,"  rank 
ing  as  the  third  largest  cohort  after  Catholics  anq 
Baptists. 

It  may  seem  as  if  a  growing  multitude  is  march! 
ing  to  Jerusalem,  their  heads  high,  in  a  bold  showi 
ot  faith.  Then  again,  all  the  noise  may  be  coming 
from  a  dwindling  band  slouching  to  Washington, 
their  hands  out,  for  a  mess  of  desperately  needec: 
pottage  called  "faith-based  initiative." 

JGX-  Xj&e  XJooh  of  rtjc  DcaO,  fcsain 

LD  cynical  priests  (they're 
easier  to  find  now  than  ever) 
like  to  tell  you  that  you  can 
judge  a  culture  by  looking1 
at  those  moments  people: 
consider  most  sacred — birth 
marriage,  and  death.  Cyni- 
hen  they  loosen  their  cassocks  and. 
have  a  scotch  in  hand,  refer  to  their  life's  work  as' 
"hatching,  matching,  and  dispatching." 

It's  no  secret  that  birth  and  marriage  are  bothj 
red-hot  centers  of  contemporary  public  debate 
Consider  abortion,  stem-cell  research,  disposa 


cal  priests, 


fertilized  eggs,  postmortem  inseminations,  as 
:ll  as  gay  marriage,  single  motherhood,  and 
w  definitions  of  the  "extended"  family.  All 
;se  issues  go  right  to  the  heart  of  an  old  religious 
ndard  being  threatened  by  science's  unblink- 
'%  sense  that  these  things  aren't  sacred  in  the  way 
;vious  generations  believed  (stem  cells  are  just 
lis;  gayness  might  be  nothing  more  than  a 
ne).  The  emerging  new  sense  of  marriage  is 
illy  just  an  acknowledgment  that  we  couple 
I  way  Nature  works:  by  the  grace  of  selection 
d  the  miracle  of  contingency. 
IThe  place  where  you  can  see  the  real  effect 
'the  environmental  paradigm  on  the  sacred  is 
ith  the  disposition  of  the  dead  body.  Its  place 
the  pantheon  of  the  sacred  was  once  prima- 
The  dead  bodies  of  saints  held  magical 
wer.  The  ritual  of  putting  a  dead  relative  into 
|  ground  had  to  be  done  with  care,  because 
len  the  day  of  reckoning  occurred,  just  like 
sus,  he'd  come  back  to  recycle  his  old  body, 
rly  concerns  with  amputations  centered 
)und  the  fear  that  the  limb  would  be  missing 
en  in  heaven.  In  the  nineteenth  century, 
ough,  with  the  development  of  surgery,  the 
ed  for  cadavers  created  a  popular  fight  that 
lals  our  current  abortion  clash.  In  the  pursuit 
science,  Dickensian  doctors  employed  grave 
N3bers  even  as  official  clergydom  wailed  about 
I  consequences  of  abandoning  the  sanctity  of 
I  body. 

in  time,  though,  we  cut  a  deal — abandoning 
i  body  in  return  for  the  benefits  science 
aid  reap  from  it.  First,  bodies  became  tools 
•  surgeons  to  learn  from;  now  they  are  ware- 
uses  of  potential  organs,  skin,  bone,  and  all 
unner  of  other  tissue.  Increasingly,  we  see  the 
ad  body  as  nothing  more  than  inanimate 
sh.  We  consider  it  a  noble  act  to  donate  the 
1  coil  to  science,  to  be  dismantled  by  medical 
idents.  We  agree  to  plunder  it,  right  at  the 
int  of  death,  for  living  organs.  This  shift  is 
ily  recent.  Some  religions  still  prohibit  organ 
nation,  but  most  of  the  mainstream  ones 
tve  agreed  to  approve  of  it,  almost  without 
•.ognizing  what's  happened:  we  have  resancti- 
d  the  body,  on  science's  terms.  Donation  is 
w  widely  considered  a  more  noble  act  than 
rial.  "The  greatest  gift,"  says  the  family  of  the 
ild  who  receives  the  donated  organ.  But 
it's  not  all  they're  saying. 
Among  the  growing  class  of  organ  recipients, 
>ries  circulate  that  the  habits  of  the  dead  donee 
e  on  in  the  body  of  the  grateful  host.  "Actu- 
y,  I'm  dying  for  a  beer  right  now,"  said  middle- 
id  housewife  Claire  Sylvia  when  she  got  out 
the  Yale-New  Haven  Hospital.  She  had  re- 
ived the  heart  and  lungs  of  an  eighteen-year- 


old  boy  who  had  died  in  a  motorcycle  accident. 
Her  book,  A  Change  of  Heart,  introduced  a  new 
kind  of  story  to  the  public — the  literal  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead. 

Meanwhile,  the  entire  elaborate  ritual  of  pre- 
serving the  body — the  formaldehyde,  the  clothes, 
the  ornate  coffins  with  mattresses  and  box  springs 
and  decorations — is  now  understood  as  part  of 
an  ancient  fiction  that  we  can  slowly  let  go.  Be- 
ginning in  the  1960s,  the  shift  toward  cremation 
took  off.  But  now  even  cremation,  so  reminis- 
cent of  chimneys  belching  pollution,  is  being 
shunted  aside. 

«illy  Campbell  runs  Memorial  Ecosys- 
tems in  Westminster,  South  Carolina. 
His  idea  is  radical  in  its  simplicity.  He 
just  buries  the  body,  and  not  much  else.  I  have 
been  corresponding  with  Campbell  for  a  while, 
hoping  to  see  one  of  these  new  funerals.  "FYI,"  he 
wrote  me  in  an  email  recently,  "we  are  having  a 
burial  in  the  next  couple  of  days — a  guy  from 
near  Orlando,  who  died  of  cancer.  Wants  to  be 
buried  in  his  poncho." 

Simply  put,  you  are  wrapped  in  a  sheet  (or 
your  favorite  poncho)  and  put  into  the  ground 
to  immediately  decay.  The  great  reward  is  no 
longer  a  chance  to  physically  reclaim  the  old 
body  on  the  day  of  rapture  but  (perhaps  after 
donating  your  best  organs  to  science)  literally  to 
be  composted  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Often 
folks  request  that  the  sapling  of  a  favorite  tree 
be  planted  above  them.  The  detritus  of  the 
body  begins  at  once  a  process  of  reconstitution, 
becoming  something  as  simple,  literal,  and  inar- 
guably  good  as  a  tree.  There's  a  cleanliness  to  it, 
a  purity.  It  feels  right,  in  part,  because  it  makes 
sense  as  an  idea.  It's  the  ultimate  in  recycling. 
But  that  word  practically  bangs  and  clatters  in 
its  new  context,  doesn't  it?  Maybe  at  some  later 
date  it  won't  seem  so  contrived  to  say  it  and 
hear  allusions  to  resurrection. 

We  live  in  end  times,  all  right.  But  it's  not  the 
end  of  the  world  that's  coming;  it's  the  declining 
power  of  the  sacred  word  to  reach  our  hearts  as 
something  other  than  shibboleth.  Elsewhere 
new  words  appear  in  the  culture  and  assume  a 
subtle  power,  one  that  begins  to  feel  like  truth. 
For  now,  we  might  not  be  able  to  hear  the  full- 
ness of  their  meanings  or  foresee  the  ripe  possi- 
bilities of  their  future  connotations.  Compost. 
Global  warming.  Off  the  grid.  Pollution. 
Renewable.  Tree-sitting.  Just  words,  literal  in 
meaning,  only  now  accruing  layers  of  associa- 
tions. But  where  does  any  idea  start?  For  the 
answer,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  Gospel  of  the 
Lord,  as  revealed  by  John,  when  he  wrote,  "In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word."  n 
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A  floor  lamp  that  spreads 
sunshine  all  over  a  room 


Hie  balanced  spectrum  floor  lamp  brings  many  of  the  benefits 
of  natural  daylight  indoors  for  glare-free  lighting  that's  perfect 
for  a  variety  of  indoor  activities. 


Ever  since  the  first  human  went  into 
a  dark  cave  and  built  a  fire,  people 
have  realized  the  importance  of  proper 
indoor  lighting.  Unfortunately,  since  Edison 
invented  the  light  bulb,  lighting  technology 
has  remained  relatively  prehistoric.  Modern 
light  fixtures  do  little  to  combat  many 
symptoms  of  improper  lighting,  such  as 
eye  strain,  dryness  or  burning.  As  more 
and  more  of  us  spend  longer  hours  in  front 
of  a  computer  monitor,  the  results  are  com- 
pounded. And  the  effects  of  indoor  lighting 
are  not  necessarily  limited  to  physical  well 
being.  Many  people  believe  that  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  light  can  play  a  part  in  one's 
mood  and  work  performance.  Now,  there's 


Use  the 
balanced 
spectrum 
floor  lamp. 


a  better  way  to 
bring  the  positive 
benefits  of  natural 
sunlight  indoors. 


You  don  t  need 
the  Sun  to  get 
many  of  the  natural 
benefits  of  daylight 

Replicates  the  balanced 
spectrum  of  natural  sunlight 

See  with  comfort  and  ease 

Creates  natural,  glare-free  light 

Dual  position  switch  for  18  and  27 
watts  of  power  is  equivalent  to  1 00 
and  150  watt  incandescent  bulb 

Provides  sharp  visibility 

Uplifting,  cheerful  and  bright 

Flexible  gooseneck  design 

Instant-on,  flicker-free  light 


The  balanced 
spectrum  floor 
lamp  will  change 
the  way  you  see  and 
feel  about  your  liv- 
ing or  work  spaces. 
Studies  show  that 
sunshine  can  lift 
your  mood  and 
your  energy  levels, 
but  as  we  all  know 
the  sun,  unfortu- 
nately, does  not 
I   always  shine. 
So  to  bring  the 
benefits  of  natural 
daylight  indoors, 
use  the  floor  lamp 
that  simulates  the 
balanced  spectrum 
ol  da)  light.  You 
will  see  with  more 
comfort  and  ease  as  this  lamp  pro\  ides 
sharp  visibility  for  close  tasks  and 
reduces  eyestrain. 

Its  27-watt  compact  bulb  is  the  equivalent 
to  a  150-watt  ordinary  light  bulb.  This 
makes  it  perfect  for  activities  such  as 
reading,  writing,  sewing  and  needlepoint, 


What's  the  difference 
with  balanced  spectrum? 

The  value  of  a  light  source  is  measured 
by  how  well  it  renders  all  colors  of  the 
visible  spectrum  without  bias.  The  Color 
Rendering  Index  (CRI)  is  measured  on  a 
scale  of  1-100.  The  bulb  used  in  the  bal- 
anced spectrum  lamp  is  an  exceptional 
light  source  with  a  CRI  of  94.5.  This  will 
provide  better  vision  and  energy  savings 
through  a  balanced  spectrum  of  light 
with  a  brighter  bluish  tint  verses  the 
same  area  lit  by  lighting  with 
more  of  an  orange  or  ,vv 
reddish  tint.  ■■■■ 


...and  when  yoi. 
need  a  source  of 
balanced  light 
for  close-up  tasks. 


and  especially  for  aging  eyes.  For  artists, 
the  balanced  spectrum  floor  lamp  can 
bring  a  source  of  natural  light  into  a  stu- 
dio, and  show  the  true  colors  of  a  work. 
This  lamp  has  a  flexible  gooseneck  design 
for  maximum  efficiency  and  a  dual  posi- 
tion control  switch  for  18  and  27  watts  of 
power,  with  an  "Instant  On"  switch  that 
is  flicker-free.  The  high  fidelity  electronics, 
ergonomically  correct  design,  and  bulb 
that  lasts  five  times  longer  than  an  ordi- 
nary bulb  make  this  product  a  must-see. 

Try  this  special  manufacturer  rebate 

offer.  The  balanced  spectrum  floor  lamp 
comes  with  a  one-year  manufacturer's 


The  balanced  spectrum  floor  lamp  will  chani 
the  way  you  see  and  feel  about  your  living  o 
work  spaces. 

This  light  can  change  the 
way  you  live  and  work 

As  a  commercial  photographer,  I 
probably  give  more  attention  to  light] 
ing  than  most  people  and  therefore  U 
was  impressed  with  the  smooth  soft 
daylight  quality  of  your  lamp. 

Dennis  Nl 
Richmond,  VJJ 

My  old  lump  always  left  my  eyes 
feeling  so  fatigued  The  balanced 
spectrum  lamp  floods  my  home  offtc 
with  a  soft,  natural  light  that  actuall 
relaxes  me.  Balancing  my  checkbook 
even  seems  a  little  easier  now. 

Hudson  IV 
Richmond,  V<( 
Results  may  vary. 


Technology  revolutionize] 
the  light  bulb 

•  5,000  hours  bulb  life 

•  Energy  efficient 

•  Shows  true  colors 


limited  warranty  and  a  $20  rebate.  Also 
it  has  TechnoScout's  exclusive  home  tri;. 
Try  this  product  for  30  days  and  return  it 
for  the  full  product  purchase  price  if  not 
completely  satisfied. 

Balanced  Spectrum  Floor  Lamp 

was  now... 

zr-3269  only  $109.95*  +  si 

'After  the  $20  manufacturer  mail-in  rebat 

Please  mention  source  code  24649. 
For  fastest  service,  call  toll-free  24  hours  a  c 

800-790-0265  z&mm^ 

To  order  by  mail  with  check  or  money  order,  or  by  cred 
card,  please  call  for  total  amount  plus  S&H.  To  charge' 
to  your  credit  card,  enclose  your  account  number  and  \ 
expiration  date. 
Virginia  residents  only— please  add  4.5%  sales  ta. 

LATEST. .  GREATEST. .  NEATEST. .  COOLEST 
You  can  see  hundreds  of  high-tech  products  at 
www.technoscout.com 

IechnoSgout 


1  998  Ruffin  Mill  Road 
Colonial  Heights.  VA  23834 

All  rights  reserved  ©  2003  TechnoBrands,  Inc 
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CHRONICLE  OF  A  WAR 
FORETOLD 

On  the  move  with  Ahmad  Chalabi,  the  man  who  would  be  king 

By  Charles  Glass 
Photographs  by  Don  McCullin 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  14,  2002, 
LONDON 

4  headline  on  a  newspaper  out- 
rVside  the  Metropole  Hotel, 
'/here  factions  of  the  Iraqi  opposi- 
ion  are  convening  this  week,  de- 
lares:  "Troops  Start  Countdown 
o  War."  One  can  feel  the  expecta- 
ion  among  the  exiles,  hundreds 
trong,  in  the  hotel's  lobbies  and 
afes.  War  is  coming,  and  on  its 
I'inds  they  will  be  carried  back  to 
raq,  where  they  imagine  they'll 
overn.  But  among  the  turbaned 
aullahs  and  dark-suited  Arabs  and 
Curds  are  the  men  from  Washing- 
on:  State  Department,  Defense, 
vTiite  House,  and  CIA  are  all  here, 
onspiring  in  corridors.  On  the  four- 
eenth  floor,  George  W.  Bush's  spe- 
ial  envoy  to  the  Iraqi  opposition, 
'.almay  Khalilzad — fresh  from 
lis  king-making  exercise  in 
Afghanistan — pulls  the  strings  of 
he  Iraqi  marionettes  below. 

This,  a  sign  says,  is  "The  Iraqi 
Opposition  Conference,  London, 
4-16  December  2002.  For  Democ- 
acy  and  Salvation  of  Iraq."  It's  a  bit 
if  the  Middle  East  in  England,  so  the 
onference  begins  late  and  with  a 
ecitation  from  the  Koran.  On  a  dais 
>efore  the  320  delegates  are  the 


Charles  Glass's  review  "The  First  Lies 
Aub"  appeared  in  the  January  issue  of 
larper's  Magazine. 


MARKETPLACE,  ERBIL,  NORTHERN  IRAQ 

principal  figures  of  the  Iraqi  opposi- 
tion: J  a  1  a  1  Talabani,  Massoud 
Barzani,  Abdul  Aziz  al-Hakim,  and 
Ahmad  Chalabi.  Talabani  and 
Barzani,  who  represent  the  two  main 
Kurdish  parties,  are  the  only  Iraqis 
here  who  can  be  said  to  govern  any 
part  of  their  country.  They  fought  a 
civil  war  from  1993  to  1996  and  di- 
vided Iraqi  Kurdistan  into  two, 


Barzani  running  the  northwest, 
Talabani  the  southeast.  Abdul 
Aziz  al-Hakim  and  his  older 
brother,  Ayatollah  Mohammed 
Baqir  al-Hakim,  head  the 
Supreme  Council  for  the  Islamic 
Revolution  in  Iraq  (SCIRI).  Sup- 
ported by  Iran,  they  represent 
much  of  Shiite  Muslim  religious 
sentiment  in  Iraq.  The  fourth, 
Ahmad  Chalabi,  runs  the  Iraqi 
National  Congress  (INC).  He 
represents  .  .  .  what  he  represents 
is  not  clear.  He  is  a  Shiite  Muslim 
exile,  a  brilliant  mathematician,  a 
banker  who  was  convicted  in  ab- 
sentia of  fraud  in  Jordan,  a  secular 
democrat,  and  the  Iraqi  whom 
most  of  the  new  crowd  at  the 
Pentagon  like.  He  is  also  the  best- 
dressed  man  here,  smooth-faced 
and  short,  in  a  tie  that  is  pure  silk 
and  a  suit  that  looks  Savile  Row. 
His  record  of  opposing  Saddam 
Hussein,  going  back  to  when  Sad- 
dam exercised  power  through  the 
nominal  president,  Ahmad  Has- 
san al-Bakr,  is  more  consistent  than 
that  of  any  other  politician.  The 
State  Department  and  the  CIA 
have  their  own  man,  Iyad  al-Allawi, 
and  disparage  Chalabi. 

Outside,  some  fifty  demonstrators 
chant  and  hold  signs:  "Bush  and  Blair 
Will  Murder  Thousands  for  Oil"  and 
"We  Demand  an  End  to  Western  In- 
terference in  the  Islamic  World." 


.11  photographs  ©  2003  Don  McCullin/Contact  Press  Images 
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SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  15,  2002 

\ young  Kurdish  journalist  takes 
me  aside  to  tell  me  what  hap- 
pened during  the  night.  At  three  in 
the  morning  a  delegate  stormed  out 
of  une  of  the  working  committees 
saying,  "I  cannot  work  with  these 
people."  Then,  he  says,  "Khalihad 
sat  between  Talabani  and  Barzani 
all  day,  hearing  the  words  'federal- 
ism' and  'Kurds'  from  every  speaker. 
But  Khalihad  never  said  'federalism' 
or  'Kurds.'  It  is  worrying."  The 
Kurds  fear  that  the  United  States 
will  sell  them  out  by  taking  away 
their  autonomy  and  letting  a  new 
pro-American  regime  in  Baghdad 
restore  direct  rule. 

Khalihad  addresses  the  assembly. 
My  friend  is  right.  He  mentions 
neither  the  Kurds  nor  the  federal 
structure  they  demand.  "Today,"  he 
says  to  the  delegates,  "the  free 
Iraqis  are  here  to  liberate  their 
country  from  a  brutal  dictatorship." 
He  pauses  to  allow  an  Arabic  trans- 
lation. "1  see  many  old  friends, 
committed  Iraqi  patriots."  This 
goes  on  and  on,  until  he  concludes 
in  the  new  White  House  style, 
"God  bless  the  people  of  Iraq." 

When  an  Assyrian  Christian  ad- 
dresses the  conference,  the 
Chaldean  Christians  walk  out. 
Their  dispute  dates  to  A.D.  1550, 
when  the  Chaldeans  went  with 
Rome  and  the  Assyrians  remained 
with  the  Orthodox  Church.  They 
tend  to  hate  each  other  more  than 
they  do  the  Muslims.  All  of  the 
Iraqis  are  fractious,  and  they  take 
their  differences  to  Bush's  man, 
Khalihad,  for  mediation. 

The  delegates  are  going  to  choose 
a  smaller  group  to  meet  next  month 
in  Salahuddin,  northern  Iraq.  They 
cannot  agree  on  the  number  of  dele- 
gates, who  they  should  be,  or  the  per- 
centage of  seats  that  should  be  given 
to  each  party.  SC1RI  is  demanding 
40  percent  of  the  seats.  Talks  contin- 
ue all  night.  And  the  leader  of  this 
new  body?  One  delegate  says,  "Who- 
ever he  is,  he  should  be  decent.  So 
that  lets  Chalabi  out."  Another  tells 
me  that  the  Iraqi  opposition  are  in 
accord  on  only  one  thing:  they  do 
not  like  Ahmad  Chalabi.  This,  he 
says,  gives  Chalabi  the  advantage 
over  them  all. 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  30,  2003, 
NORTHERN  IRAQ  VIA  TEHERAN,  IRAN 

\t  3:00  A.M.  I  am  up  for  a  rendez- 
vous with  the  INC  in  the  Shohreh 
Palace  Hotel  in  north  Teheran.  Chal- 
abi and  his  young  daughter  Tamara, 
who  has  just  finished  her  Ph.D.  in  his- 
tory at  Harvard,  are  staying  in  a  gov- 
ernment guest  palace  with  their  body- 
guards. They  meet  us  at  Teheran's 
domestic  airport.  Chalabi  is  wearing 
brown  tweeds  and  snow  boots  that  he 
bought  in  Teheran.  His  daughter  is  un- 
comfortable in  her  chador.  When  we 
pass  a  sign  that  reads,  "Hijab  is  like 
shell  for  a  pearl,"  she  is  not  convinced. 

The  6:00  A.M.  flight  to  Urumieh 
takes  an  hour.  At  the  clean,  provin- 
cial airport,  Iranian  officials  meet 
Chalabi  as  if  he  were  a  head  of  state. 
Flunkies  carry  the  luggage  to  vans 
outside,  and  local  dignitaries  invite 
the  Chalabi  entourage  to  drink  tea. 

I  assume  we  will  head  straight  to 
the  border,  but  I  am  mistaken.  Chal- 
abi's  Revolutionary  Guard  hosts  drive 
to  their  headquarters,  where  we  re- 
move our  shoes  and  sit  amid  armed 
guardsmen  to  have  tea,  bread,  sweet 
water-buffalo  cheese,  and  honey.  One 
of  the  INC  people  complains  that,  the 
night  before,  Zalmay  Khalihad  called 
Abdul  Aziz  al-Hakim  of  the  SCIRI  but 
not  Chalabi. 

Back  in  the  cars,  we  head  through 
town  and  up  the  snowy  mountain. 
Climbing  for  over  an  hour,  we  reach 
the  last  Iranian  town,  Piranshahr, 
where  we  stop  for  lunch  at  a  local 
restaurant.  I  have  yet  to  digest 
breakfast.  When  the  Iranians  like 
you,  as  they  seem  to  like  Chalabi, 
they  kill  you  with  hospitality.  It  is 
not  pleasant  for  Ahmad,  whose  diet- 
ing in  the  last  few  years  has  seen  him 
drop  about  forty  pounds  that  he  does 
not  want  back.  Chalabi's  chief  of  op- 
erations, a  young  Kurd  named  Aras 
Karim,  tells  us  what  the  border  pro- 
tocol will  be.  It  is,  he  says,  as  if  for  a 
head  of  state,  not  that  many  ever 
cross  this  border.  The  Revolutionary 
Guards  will  stand  to  attention  for 
Chalabi,  salute,  and  hand  him  over 
to  the  Kurdistan  Democratic  Party 
(KDP)  on  the  Iraqi  side. 

We  drive  on  icy  roads  out  of  the 
rough  breeze-block  border  town  and 
into  open  country,  past  smugglers 
leading  cigarette-laden  donkeys  up 


winding  trails.  The  Land  Cruisers!! 
k  end  .i  docrt  >  >t  mi*  >\\ ,  w  bere  you  i  n 
drive  all  day  without  seeing  a  tifl 
At  the  border  we  see  nine  Iranian  ML 
diers  standing  at  attention,  shiverH 
in  their  flimsy  camouflage  fatigtH 
white  tunics,  and  white  spats.  TlH 
salute  Ahmad,  who  shakes  the  hafl 
of  Iranian  dignitaries  and  poses  mi 
photographers.  The  last  pictures  I 
see  are  of  Ayatollah  Khomeini  a 
his  successor,  Khamenei. 

We  drive  on  the  Hamilton  Ro 
built  by  British  army  engineers  to  c< 
trol  the  Kurds,  winding  along  the  bai 
i  'I  coursing  rivers  through  gorges  tl 
-J  n )( )t  up  to  the  sky  and  onto  soft  me 
ows  of  late-winter  earth  awaiting  wi 
flowers.  Our  first  stop  is  the  village 
Harir.  Last  night  Chalabi  said  that  t 
United  States  had  landed  300  Spec 
Forces  troops  at  Harir's  airstrip  to  p 
pare  the  way  for  3,000  more.  In  t 
valley  below,  beside  a  stretch  of  tarm 
are  white  tents  and  a  Humvee.  "Coi 
here,"  Chalabi  calls  to  me,  standi 
on  the  front  steps  of  the  local  KDP 
fice.  "There  are  your  compatriots.' 
American  troops  are  present,  they  ; 
not  visible  from  the  village.  I  w; 
down  to  the  end  of  town  to  get  cloi 
but,  without  binoculars,  cannot  s 
who  is  there. 

Near  sunset  our  convoy  reaches  l 
destination,  the  mountain  resort  I 
Salahuddin.  It  is  headquarters  to  M^ 
soud  Barzani,  his  tribe,  and  his  KDi 
members  of  which  usher  Chalabi  ail 
his  delegation  into  a  dingy  receptid 
room.  There  we  sit,  backs  to  the  wai 
facing  coffee  tables  laden  with  banans 
sodas,  apples,  and  tea.  We  wait, 
wait  .i  little  li  mger.  It  Ahmad  ( 'hala 
has  left  Iran  like  a  king,  he  is  emeriti 
Massoud  Barzani's  Iraqi  Kurdistan  li 
a  pauper.  No  one  is  here  to  welcon 
him:  no  Barzani,  no  semi-dignitary,  rf 
deranged  cousin.  Chalabi  sits,  qui( 
and  restrained,  but  his  friend  Mudh 
Shawkat  is  furious.  He  shouts  at  t\ 
KDP  guards.  They  cannot  treat  All 
mad  Chalabi  like  this!  He  must  be  r! 
ceived  by  Barzani  in  his  home  at  oncj 
A  KDP  official  pulls  out  a  telephor 
and  leaves  the  room.  Later  he  retun 
to  announce  that  our  group  of  twent1 
six  is  to  be  separated,  some  to  gues 
houses  in  Salahuddin,  some  to  a  hoM 
in  Salahuddin,  and  two — Zaab  Sethn 
the  INC  spokesman,  and  me,  th 
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oly  journalist — down  the  hill  to  the 
ty  of  Erbil.  It  is  a  hierarchical  plan, 
ce  seating  at  a  queen's  banquet,  and 
e  journalist  is  as  far  down  table  as 
issible  without  finding  himself  in  the 
tchen.  Actually,  I  suppose  Erbil  is 
e  kitchen. 


FRIDAY,  JANUARY  31,  2003, 
SALAHUDDIN,  NORTHERN  IRAQ 

Vt  Massoud  Barzani's  guesthouse, 
Chalabi  and  the  INC's  inner  cir- 
je  are  enjoying  the  luxury  of  KDP 
pspitality.  The  Kurdish  chief  is  at- 
mpting  to  make  up  for  the  insult  of 
>eir  arrival.  I  stand  around  until 
\  udhar  Shawkat  takes  me  outside, 
j  /ay  from  indoor  recording  devices. 
[  A  Sunni  Muslim  and  once  head  of 
|i  INC  rival,  the  Iraqi  National 
j  ovement,  Shawkat  is  now  a  devot- 
I1  Chalabi  loyalist.  He  says  the  op- 
psition  is  going  to  declare  a  provi- 
bnal  government.  This  is  precisely 
I  hat  the  United  States  has  told 
em  not  to  do.  There  will  be  a  lead- 
ship  council,  Majlis  as-Siadi,  with 


seven  to  eleven  members.  The  provi- 
sional government  will  have  twenty- 
one  ministers  with  Ahmad  as  prime 
minister.  Ahmad  will  discuss  the 
idea  with  Barzani  at  seven  o'clock 
this  evening.  Tomorrow  he  will  seek 
the  agreement  of  Jalal  Talabani, 
head  of  the  other  Kurdish  move- 
ment, the  Patriotic  Union  of  Kurdis- 
tan (PUK),  and  Barzani's  rival.  The 
Hakims  of  SCIRI  already  support  the 
idea.  Bush's  man,  Zalmay  Khalilzad, 
is  coming  in  four  days,  and  the  oppo- 
sition groups  hope  to  present  the 
Americans  with  a  fait  accompli.  The 
problem,  Shawkat  believes,  is  over 
federalism  for  the  Kurds.  Turkey, 
Iran,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  United 
States  do  not  want  a  federal  Iraq. 
"Don't  use  this,  Charlie,"  he  asks. 
"It's  too  delicate.  Keep  it  off  the 
record."  While  we  talk  outside,  Ah- 
mad is  inside  telling  an  AP  reporter 
the  same  thing,  albeit  in  less  detail, 
on  the  record.  I  suspect  the  Ameri- 
cans do  not  much  care  what  these 
Iraqis  do. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  1,  2003, 
ASHUR  HOTEL,  LAKE  DOKAN, 
NORTHERN  IRAQ 

If  Barzani's  welcome  left  a  bitter 
taste,  Jalal  Talabani's  is  a  wed- 
ding feast.  He  seems  to  be  making  a 
point  of  treating  the  INC  better. 
The  PUK  caravan  of  unmatched 
cars  meets  us  on  the  barren  hills  be- 
fore Khoi  and  takes  our  party — 
Chalabi's  delegates,  advisers,  body- 
guards, et  al. — along  the  rough  road 
through  magnificent  mountain  pass- 
es and  over  the  plain  to  the  Dokan 
Dam.  At  Lake  Dokan,  Talabani 
kisses  and  hugs  Ahmad  and  some  of 
the  entourage.  In  a  reception  room 
above  the  lake,  the  PUK  serve  tea. 
The  two  parties,  Talabani's  and 
Chalabi's,  sit  in  a  rectangle  of 
chairs  to  listen  to  Talabani  laugh 
and  tell  jokes.  Always  smiling,  he  is 
a  large,  good-natured  man  who  eats 
too  much  and  lacks  pretension. 
Massoud  Barzani  is  more  or  less  his 
opposite.  Quiet,  withdrawn,  ascetic, 
almost  shy,  he  is  younger  than  Tala- 
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bani.  Barzani  leads  the  movement 
and  the  tribe  he  inherited  from  his 
father.  Talabani  left  the  KDP  to 
torm  what  he  called  a  more  modern, 
non-tribal  party.  He  tends  to  attract 
the  middle  classes,  the  educated, 
and  those  who  have  lived  overseas. 
The  Barzanis  depend  on  feudalists, 
farmers,  and  herders. 

After  lunch  a  few  of  us  drive  up 
the  mountain  to  see  the  holiday  lair 
of  Ali  Hassan  al-Majid,  who  con- 
ducted the  genocide  operation 
against  the  Kurds  in  the  late  1980s 
and  earned  the  name  Chemical  Ali. 
From  the  front  porch  of  a  vulgar 
and  small  round  house,  he  must 
have  watched  the  Kurds  then  like 
some  Roman  proconsul  at  Car- 
thage. His  view  was  all  the  better 
tor  the  trees  he  removed  and  the 
houses  he  destroyed.  "They  made  a 
desert  and  called  it  peace,"  Tacitus 
wrote.  Zaab  says  it  is  like  Berchtes- 
gaden.  The  PUK's  military  chief, 
Kosrat  Rasul,  owns  the  house  now, 
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and  he  is  going  to  lend  it  to  Ahmad 
if  he  wants  it. 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  3,  2003, 
PALACE  HOTEL,  SULAIMANrYAH, 
NORTHERN  IRAQ 

\hmad  has  vanished  for  "secret" 
talks  with  Massoud  Barzani,  Jalal 
Talabani,  and  Abdul  Aziz  al-Hakim 
somewhere  on  the  KDP  side  of  Kur- 
distan. This  gives  his  family  and  col- 
leagues a  respite  from  banquets.  He 
hopes  to  return  with  an  agreement  on 
the  transitional  government  with  sev- 
en or  eleven  elders  and  a  cabinet  of 
twenty-one. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  4,  2003 

Today,  Mudhar  Shawkat  tells  me 
he  is  in  touch  with  Sunni  officers 
of  the  Iraqi  army,  who  say  they  want 
contact  with  Ahmad.  We  discuss  his 
war  plans,  and  he  says  the  INC  is  build- 
ing an  armed  force  to  go  into  Baghdad. 
"We  must  be  in  Baghdad,"  he  says.  He 
assures  me  that  when  the  advance  be- 


gins my  ABC  crew  and  I  can  con 
with  them. 

At  dinner  I  sit  next  to  the  beardf 
Nibros  Kazimi,  an  American-raise! 
Iraqi  who  works  for  the  INC  in  WasP 
ington.  He  says,  "I've  spent  five  years  '■ 
Washington  fighting  the  American  a' 
ministration.  There  is  no  institution' 
difference  between  Clinton  and  Bus? 
They  do  not  want  Iraqis  involved  i 
Iraq.  They  do  not  listen.  They  will  W 
defeated  by  Muslim  fanatics." 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  6,  20C 

The  BBC  World  Service  reports 
Pentagon  announcement  th; 
1 10,000  U.S.  troops  are  now  in  pos 
tion.  Khalilzad  has  invited  ChalaP 
to  see  him  in  Turkey.  He  also  invi* 
ed  Barzani  (who  is  sending  his  son' 
Talabani,  and  the  Turkish  foreig! 
minister.  So  while  Baghdad  an 
Washington  exchange  insults,  th 
discussion  on  Iraq's  future  will  con 
tinue  in  Turkey.  Khalilzad  has  tol 
the  Kurds  and  the  SCIRI  that  th 


nited  States  will  not  accept  a  pro- 
sional/transitional  government,  a 
leral  Iraq,  or  Iraqi  interference  in 
merica's  coming  military  adminis- 
ition.  In  the  evening  Zaab  tells 
e  that  Ahmad  will  not  meet 
lalilzad  in  Turkey.  He  does  not 
mt  to  receive  the  message  the 
tnericans  gave  the  others.  In- 
.:ad,  he  will  visit  Iran.  The  Irani- 
,s,  he  says,  will  oppose  the  de- 
oyment  of  Turkish  troops  and 
merica's  rejection  of  an  Iraqi  pro- 
iional  government.  He  has  to  find 
pport  somewhere. 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  7,  2003 

unch  at  the  house  of  a  local  politi- 
^ician,  Omar  Fattah,  with  most  of 
e  INC  group.  No  one  likes  the  deal 
e  United  States  has  made  with 
arkey  to  allow  a  Turkish  occupation 
the  border  areas.  The  snows  are 
siting,  laying  bare  the  dull  brown  of 
e  mountains.  The  Iraqis'  desire  for 
cration  from  tyranny  blocks  their 
*w  of  what  they  should  see  beyond: 
nerican  occupation,  the  exclusion  of 
fe  from  decisions  on  their  fate,  and 
(sh-Cheney-Rumsfeld's  long-term 
ins  for  the  Middle  East.  Ahmad  still 
/ors  an  American  invasion,  be- 
juse  he  believes  he  can  outsmart 
jem.  "We  are  using  the  Ameri- 
ns,"  he  says.  "One  hundred  and 
jty  thousand  American  soldiers 
:  going  to  get  rid  of  Saddam  for 
"  When  I  remind  him  that  Amin 
imayel,  who  was  president  of 
banon,  thought  he  was  using  the 
nericans  in  1983,  he  says,  "We 
I  not  a  minority  of  Maronites. 
ok  at  us.  We  are  on  excellent 
ms  with  Iran  and  the  people  of 
iq."  Gemayel  expected  the  Unit- 
States  to  protect  him  from  Iran 
d  most  of  the  people  of  Lebanon, 
t  it  didn't. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  2003 
Hhe  INC  people  say  that  the 
L  KDP  and  PUK,  who  were  the 
ly  Iraqis  there,  briefed  them  on 
;  Turkey  meetings.  Khalilzad  is 
id  to  have  proposed  an  Ameri- 
n  military  government  with  an 
iqi  board  of  advisers,  a  judicial 
mmission  chosen  by  the  United 
ites  to  write  a  constitution,  a  con- 
tutional  convention  with  elected 


delegates  to  ratify  the  constitution, 
and  American  advisers  in  each  min- 
istry. "Maybe  they'll  design  the  flag," 
Kanan  Makiya  says.  He's  an  academ- 
ic and  author  whose  book  Republic  of 
Fear  (written  under  the  pseudonym 
Samir  al-Khalil)  exposed  Saddam's 
crimes  to  the  Western  world  before 
the  United  States  cut  its  support  for 
him.  "It  is  an  unmitigated  disaster  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States 
itself,"  he  goes  on.  "Here  you  had  an 
Iraqi  opposition,  doing  something  no 
Arab  opposition  group  had  ever  done. 
It  worked  hand  in  glove  with  the  U.S. 
It  openly  took  money.  It  isolated  itself 
in  the  region." 

"We  broke  the  language,"  Makiya 
continues.  "We  said  Palestine  is  not 
the  be-all  and  end-all.  We  said  dicta- 
torship is.  The  INC's  declared  posi- 
tion is  for  democracy  and  federalism, 
and  has  been  for  many  years.  It  worked 
closely  as  part  of  an  opposition  of 
Kurds,  Assyrians,  and  others.  It  has  its 
failings,  sure.  It  sits  on  2Q  percent  of 
Iraqi  territory.  The  whole  of  this  lega- 
cy is  being  tossed  aside.  And  these 
people" — he  means  all  of  the  INC 
people  around  us — "are  going  to  have 
to  oppose  the  United  States  the  day  af- 


ter." The  day  after  means  after  Sad- 
dam. "And  the  U.S.  is  driving  us  to 
use  that  old  crappy  language  of  anti- 
colonialism  and  anti-imperialism." 
Makiya's  distress  is  visible,  as  if  a  lover 
had  discarded  him.  "So,  I  think  they've 
decided  to  lose  the  opposition." 

If  not  to  these  Iraqi  opponents  of 
Saddam,  where  will  the  Americans 
look  for  Iraqis  to  govern  Iraq? 

"The  U.S.  is  going  to  use  the  exist- 
ing structures  of  power.  The  regime 
will  remain  intact:  the  institutions, 
the  organizing  structures.  They're  back 
to  the  politics  of '91  with  the  exception 
that  they  know  now  a  coup  doesn't 
work.  And  it's  the  same  people  who 
wanted  a  coup  in  '91."  He  coins  a 
phrase  for  what  the  Americans  may 
be  seeking:  "Saddamism  without  Sad- 
dam." The  United  States,  he  believes, 
does  not  really  care.  "I  told  the  presi- 
dent and  Condi  Rice,  'Let  the  Iraqis 
make  their  own  mistakes.  The  Amer- 
icans should  not  run  the  streets.'" 

Mudhar  Shawkat  interrupts,  "They 
will  be  surprised  at  how  much  support 
we  have." 

With  Mudhar  and  Zaab,  I  ride  over 
to  Ahmad's  new  safe  house  in  town. 
He  is  having  a  late  breakfast.  Work- 
men are  buzzing  about  to  make  the 
concrete  bungalow  cozy.  Ahmad, 
dressed  in  a  gray  jacket  and  blue 
tie,  is  relaxed  and,  as  ever,  buoy- 
ant. It  is  as  if  he  is  immune  to 
Makiya's  pessimism.  "I  haven't 
heard  the  plan  directly.  In  fact,  I 
haven't  heard  from  the  Americans 
since  the  middle  of  last  month." 


KURDISH  REFUGEE  FROM  THE  '91  WAR,  ERBIL,  NORTHERN  IRAQ 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  9,  2003 
'"PMie  Voice  of  America  an- 
1  nounces  that  Bush  is  pushing 
for  a  U.N.  resolution  setting  a 
March  17  deadline  tor  war.  In 
Dokan,  Jalal  Talabani  and  Massoud 
Barzani  meet  for  most  of  the  day  at 
the  Ashur  Hotel.  Chalabi  is  not 
part  of  their  internal  Kurdish 
machinations.  By  late  afternoon, 
they  give  a  long-awaited  press  con- 
ference to  announce  they  are  com- 
bining their  forces  to  meet  any 
Turkish  threat.  They  are  also  open- 
ing more  party  offices  in  each  oth- 
er's territory.  Talabani  ends  the  con- 
ference, "See  you  in  Baghdad." 

Meanwhile,  Francis  Brooke,  an 
INC  representative  in  Washington, 
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has  arrived.  A  Virginian  and  a  Chris- 
tian fundamentalist,  he  is  a  fountain  of 
glowing  quotes.  When  we  meet,  I  tell 
him  the  Kurds  just  said  they  were  com- 
bining their  two  forces  to  face  Turkey. 
"Great,"  he  says.  "They  can  run  away 
together."  A  few  minutes  later  he  says, 
"As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  Syria's  next. 
When  they  say  Perle  and  these  guys 
like  Wolfowitz  want  to  get  Syria, 
they're  right.  These  guys  are  my  friends, 
and  I  know."  Fair-haired,  tall,  nearing 
forty,  all  he  wants  is  a  cold  beer. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  20,  200  3 
I  "V  e  fori  I.  local  time.  The 

1  London  de>k  calls  to  inform  me 
that  the  bombing  of  Baghdad  has  be- 
gun: "An  Fleischer  is  about  to  go  to  the 
podium."  I  play  with  the  idea  of  re- 
turning to  sleep.  My  source  had  said 
the  war  would  not  begin  until  tomor- 
row at  6:00  P.M.  While  dressing,  I 
watch  the  BBC:  static  shot  of  a  quiet 
Baghdad  morning.  Fleischer  says  that 
the  opening  stages  have  begun. 

SLTVDAY,  MARCH  23,  2003 
■  ]N  ir  the  firs)  tune  smLC  I  came  to 
I    Iraq,  I  suspect  that  there  will  be  in  i 
northern  front.  The  United  States  nev- 
er needed  it  tor  military  purposes,  any 
more  than  it  needs  the  British  army.  It 
wanted  to  involve  Turkey,  and  thus 
NATO,  for  political  reasons.  NATO 
refuses  to  "protect"  Turkey  from  Iraq, 
not  that  Turkey  needs  protecting  from 
its  militarily  inferior  neighbor,  and 
Turkey  won't  let  the 
Americans  come 
overland  into  north- 
ern Iraq.  So  Ameri- 
can forces  will  not 
conquer  Kirkuk  and 
Mosul  and  drive 
south  to  smite  Tikrit 
on  their  way  to  con- 
nect with  the  south- 
ern offensive  in 
Baghdad.  When 
Baghdad  tail-,  n  will 
he  easier  to  lei  the 
Iraqis  in  the  north 
surrender.  What  else 
will  they  be  able 
i<>  do  when  their 
president  is  gone.' 
Despite  Kurdish  as- 
surances, no  plane- 
loads of  U.S.  Special 


Forces  or  infantry  arrived  last  night. 
The  Kirkuk  front  is  quiet. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  28,  2003 

^l^lic  war.  such  as  u  goes  on  else- 
1  where,  and  there  is  not  much  tor 
me  to  do.  With  the  photographer  Don 
McCullin,  I  drive  up  to  the  INC  house 
in  Dokan.  We  end  up  having  dinner  in 
the  Ashur  I  I.  itel  bar  v\  ith  an  American 
colonel,  Ted  Seel;  Francis  Brooke;  and 
some  of  the  other  INC  people. 

McCullin  and  Seel  talk  about 
Vietnam,  where  McCullin  took 
some  of  his  most  memorable  pho- 
n  igraphs  ind  Seel  w a-  in  what  he 
called,  or  the  army  called,  helicopter 
observation.  He  flew  as  close  to  the 
ground  as  this — his  hand  sways  a 
foot  above  a  bowl  of  pistachios  on 
the  table.  "And  I  could  see  them, 
just  like  I  see  you,"  he  says.  "Obser- 
vation? It  was  assassination.  You  get 
used  to  it.  We  just  shot  them  at 
close  range.  I  didn't  care  anymore. 
Then  I  asked  myself,  was  there  any- 
one I  would  not  kill.'"  He  stops 
speaking,  and  we  wait  for  the  an- 
swer. I  think  he  will  swallow  more 
whiskey — he  is  already  through  half 
a  bottle  of  Teacher's — hut  he  doesn't. 
He  says,  "No." 

Francis  Brooke  says  he  would  sup- 
port the  elimination  of  Saddam,  even 
if  every  single  Iraqi  were  killed  in  the 
process.  He  means  it.  "I'm  coming  from 
a  place  different  from  you,"  he  says  in 
the  soft  southern  drawl  one  hears  from 
preachers  and  con 
men.  "I  believe  in 
good  and  evil.  That 
man  is  absolute  evil 
and  must  be  de- 
stroyed." That  Vir- 
ginian voice  honed 
itself  for  twelve 
years  in  Decatur,  an 
Atlanta  suburb,  and 
mellowed  in  the 
corridors  of  Wash- 
ington. But  I  don't 
know  where  the 
ideas  come  from. 
He  says  he  believes 
in  Jesus  and  in  res- 
urrection  and  in 
eternity.  If  all  the 
Iraqis  die,  he  says, 
they  will  live  in 
colonel  tcd  seel  eternity.  But  the 


"human  Satan"  must  go,  no  n 
what.  Seel  tells  Brooke  he  cann< 
that  far.  Seel  knows  more  about  kit 
than  Brooke  does. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  1, 

\week  has  gone  by  with  only  si 
scale,  sporadic  activity  in 
north.  The  BBC  World  Service  re 
this  morning  that  U.S.  troops 
checkpoint  in  the  south  shot  a 
carrying  thirteen  women  and  child 
Seven  are  dead  and  two  are  woun 
ABC  has  no  interest  in  the  north 
It  has  too  much  combat  footage 
the  south  to  bother  with  us. 

The  Special  Forces  and  PUK  gi 
joint  press  conference  in  Halabj 
ad\  ertise  then  victor\  ( iver  a  tew 
dred  Islamic  irregulars.  They  be 
the  Ansar  operation  is  a  model  for 
attacks  on  Kirkuk  and  Mosul.  Zaab 
the  Americans  are  getting  ready  to 
nearly  700  INC  volunteers  to  the  so 
This  means  that  the  INC  may  fin 
see  the  war.  They  will  let  us  know  w 
in  twenty-four  hours  whether  we 
accompany  them.  I  suspect  an  A 
Fools'  Day  connection. 

The  INC,  meanwhile,  are  not  t, 
only  volunteers  in  Iraq.  Several  hii 
dred  are  coming  from  Palestirj 
Yemen,  Sudan,  and  Jordan  to  fight  J 
Saddam. 

THURSDAY,  APR/L  3,  20j 

\t  7:00  P.M.,  Barham  Saleh,  tl 
PUK  prime  minister,  gives| 
press  conference  on  the  hotel  meza 
nine.  Hacks  who  have  nothing  el 
to  do  jam  into  the  small  receptkj 
room  to  listen  to  a  bald  politician 
a  blue  suit  and  red  tie.  Saleh  says  tB 
"environment  is  one  of  flux.  .  .  .9 
had  a  meeting  yesterday  with  Cha 
abi  and  the  United  States.  We  ai 
working  from  the  same  sheet  of  im| 
sic."  It  is  no  surprise  that  he  lived  fi 
years  in  Washington.  "The  PUK  wql 
not  move  against  Kirkuk  as  Kurdisl 
fighters  [but]  as  the  Iraqi  oppositicJ 
and  in  tandem  with  the  U.S.  Wl 
and  the  KDP  have  decided  not  til 
wage  any  unilateral  military  actio) 
It  must  be  in  the  context  of  the  drivl 
to  Baghdad.  It  requires  consultation 
between  the  Iraqi  opposition  and  trf] 
U.S.  .  .  .  We  don't  have  represent^ 
tives  in  Doha,  but  we  have  Amen' 
can  officers  here.  We  need  to  opeii 


AHMAD  CHALABI  DINING  WITH  TRIBAL  SHEIKHS.  HIS  DAUGHTER,  TAMARA,  IS  SEATED  TO  HIS  LEFT.  AT  HER  LEFT  IS  M  U  DH  A  R  SHAWKAT. 
AT  THE  FAR  RIGHT  IS  COL.  TED  SEEL.  NASIRIYAH,  SOUTHERN  IRAQ 


te  as  the  Iraqi  opposition.  Bagh- 
ad's  fate  cannot  be  settled  by  the 
.urds  alone.  We  have  a  deliberate 
olicy  decision  to  act  as  Iraqis,  to 
love  to  overthrow  the  dictatorship. 
.  .  We  have  one  single  objective: 
■aghdad.  We  might  as  well  claim 
ur  part  of  this  country,  and  to  do 
lat  we  need  to  be  in  Baghdad." 
Most  Kurds,  I  know,  want  an  in- 
fependent  Kurdistan.  Because 
urkey,  Iran,  and  the  Arabs  will 
!ot  allow  them  to  have  what  they 
ant,  they'll  take  a  Kurdish  state 
"ithin  an  Iraqi  republic.  So  they 
ry.  But  how  will  they  get  to  Bagh- 
ad?  Will  the  Arabs  of  the  capital 
■elcome  the  baggy-trousered  war- 
ors  who  have  fought  against  Iraq 
nee  its  birth? 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  4,  2003 
fjaghdad  is  falling,  and  we  are 
Dstuck  here  north  of  the  war. 
American  forces  are  all  over  Saddam 
iternational  Airport,  as  the  televi- 
on  pictures  are  showing.  Just  when 


I  fear  we  have  missed  the  war,  Zaab 
calls.  "Come  to  Dokan,"  he  says. 
"We're  leaving.  You  can  go  tomor- 
row." If  Barham  Saleh  is  right  about 
cooperation  between  the  Iraqi  oppo- 
sition and  the  United  States,  the  de- 
ployment of  Chalabi's  volunteers 
could  be  a  replica  of  the  Kurdish- 
American  cooperation  against 
Ansar,  the  Kurds'  own  Taliban-style 
Islamicist  militia,  whom  they  wiped 
out  a  few  days  ago. 

At  the  INC  safe  house,  enthusi- 
asm for  battle  is  uncontained.  A  new 
checkpoint  of  armed  men  and  oil 
drums  guards  the  entrance  to  the 
driveway.  Men  in  uniforms,  carrying 
AK-47s,  parade  about  the  concrete 
yard.  A  few  American  officers  are 
among  them.  Inside,  the  usual  INC 
tea  drinkers  slouch  on  stuffed  chairs 
watching  Al  Jazeera. 

Zaab  says  that  the  airport  we  are  fly- 
ing to  is  near  Nasiriyah  and  is  now 
called  George  W.  Bush  Jr.  Interna- 
tional Airport.  The  INC  is  taking  sev- 
en hundred  men  south  to  join  the 


Americans.  Shades  of  Davy  Crockett 
heading  to  the  Alamo  with  his  Ten- 
nessee volunteers. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  5,  2003, 
SULAIMANPYAH  TO  TALLIL  AIR  BASE, 
SOUTHERN  IRAQ 

At  the  INC  house  at  Lake  Dokan, 
Zaab  issues  me  and  a  few  of  my 
colleagues  jungle  camouflage  uni- 
forms and  badges  with  numbers  that 
he  says  we  must  wear  in  order  to  get 
on  the  plane.  (In  the  event,  we  don't 
put  on  the  uniforms,  and  no  one  no- 
tices.) He  tells  us  that  the  INC's 
"troops"  are  at  a  "muster  point"  just 
outside  town.  They  are  assembling  to 
board  buses  to  take  them  to  the  air- 
port at  Harir.  We  drive  there  to  film 
and  find  them  fighting  among  them- 
selves. They  wear  identical  fatigues, 
but  they  are  not  singing  from  the 
same  sheet  of  music.  Northerners  and 
southerners,  Kurds  and  Arabs,  exiles 
and  those  who  stayed,  veterans  of 
Saddam's  army  and  veterans  of  no 
army,  they  have  their  differences. 
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They  are  standing  around  on  a 
big  field,  while  buses  stand  empty 
waiting  tor  a  few  of  them  to  stop 
beating  each  other  up.  Just  before 
we  arrived,  an  officer  tells  us,  one  of 
them  took  a  shot  at  another.  U.S. 
Army  Colonel  Grosso  says  that 
there  must  not  be  any  more  prob- 
lems. He  cannot  allow  men  onto 
American  transport  piano  with 
weapons.  The  planes  are  expensive. 
One  more  incident  and  he  will  rec- 
ommend to  his  chain  of  command 
the  cancellation  of  the  flights.  One 
of  the  INC  men  orders  the  "troops" 
to  stand  in  queues,  where  U.S. 
Army  soldiers  frisk  them  and  guide 
them  onto  the  buses. 

We  drive  up  to  Chalabi's  lair, 
where  the  last  sunlight  ot  our  stay  in 
Kurdistan  struggles  to  reach  the  lake 
through  the  mist.  A  guard  in  a  sharp 
new  uniform  opens  a  gate,  smiles,  and 
salutes  us.  The  first  person  I  see  in 
front  ot  the  house  is  Mudhar 
Shawkat.  He  is  wearing  khaki  and 
carrying  a  weapon.  "I  left  Baghdad  on 
June  24,  1986,"  he  says.  "I'm  going  to 
Baghdad.  We'll  go  sttaight  there." 

When  Ahmad  comes  outside,  the 
"troops"  do  a  war  dance  around  their 
new  flag  and  cheer  him.  Ahmad  bids 
farewell  to  the  tribal  chiefs,  who  have 
come  to  see  him  oft.  At  dusk,  we  head 
west,  with  Ahmad's  Land  Cruiser  in 
the  lead. 

The  road  moves  up  and  down  the 
hills,  and  headlights  bring  lone  trees 
and  bare  villages  into  focus.  After 
an  hour,  we  reach  the  border.  It  is 
the  point  where  the  last  PUK 
checkpoint  faces  the  first  KDP 
checkpoint.  We  stop  in  the  town  of 
Shaqlawa,  where  breezy  kabob 
smoke  flavors  the  air.  Someone  has 
just  told  Ahmad  about  an  article  in 
the  Washington  Post  saying  that  the 
State  Department  opposes  the  inter- 
im Iraqi  authority.  At  meetings, 
Rumsfeld  and  Bush  apparently  sup- 
ported it.  But,  the  report  said,  the 
Americans  would  not  crown  Chal- 
abi  as  head  of  the  authority. 
"Good,"  Ahmad  says.  "1  don't  want 
them  to.  It  would  be  the  kiss  of 
death."  So  who  will  it  be.7  He  smiles. 
"They're  still  saying  ABC:  Anyone 
But  Chalabi." 

It  is  nearly  midnight,  and  I  won- 
der why  we  haven't  left  Shaqlawa 


tor  the  air  base.  Beside  the  main 
road,  the  INC"  guards  and  officials 
.ire  agitated.  Ahmad  and  others  are 
on  their  sat  phones.  Someone  takes 
me  aside.  "Washington  does  not 
want  Ahmad  to  go  to  Nasiriyah. 
The  rest  ot  us  can  go,  but  he  must 
wait  another  twenty-tour  hours."  He 
does  not  tell  me  who  in  Washington 
issued  the  diktat  or  why  Chalabi 
shouldn't  go.  A  halt  hour  passes. 
Chalabi  and  Washington  reach  a 
compromise:  the  INC,  including 
Chalabi,  will  fly  to  Nasiriyah  as 
planned;  but  Chalabi  should  go  on 
to  Qatar  for  a  quick  meeting  with 
General  Tommy  Franks  before  re- 
turning to  Nasiriyah. 

Our  convoy  resumes  its  journey.  It 
is  a  halt  hour  from  Shaqlawa  to  the 
new  U.S.  checkpoint  at  Harir,  where 
we  wait  for  fifteen  minutes  at  the 
barbed-wire  entrance.  An  American 
officer  with  our  convoy  speaks  to  the 
sentries,  and  we  start  up  again,  now 
in  the  zigzag  pattern  through  dirt  ob- 
stacles that  have  become  a  feature  of 
U.S.  overseas  bases  since  the  destruc- 
tion by  suicide  bomber  of  the  Beirut 
Marine  H.Q.  in  1983.  We  rumble 
onto  the  tarmac.  What  was  a  bare 
strip  of  asphalt  when  I  arrived  here  in 
January  is  now  a  massive  American 
Air  Force  base,  with  tents,  equip- 
ment stores,  vehicles,  and  medical  fa- 
cilities. So  many  cars  and  Humvees 
are  driving  around  the  base  that  a 
woman  soldier  is  directing  traffic. 
This  is  at  2:00  in  the  morning. 

There  are  two  planes  for  the  280 
INC  troops.  They  are  now  officially 
the  FIF,  Free  Iraqi  Forces.  The 
Americans  have  issued  them  shoul- 
der patches  and  made  them  part  of 
the  coalition  of  the  willing.  It  is  as 
dark  inside  the  plane  as  out  when  we 
take  off  at  3:35  A.M. 

Ahmad's  men  gradually  stretch 
out  along  the  floor,  as  they  would  in 
their  villages  where  whole  families 
sleep  on  the  floor  of  one  room.  The 
flight  is  two  hours,  during  which 
Ahmad  listens  to  classical  music  on 
his  headphones,  removing  himself 
as  always  from  uncomfortable  reali- 
ties. For  us  this  is  the  end  of  the 
northern  front,  ot  waiting,  of  Kur- 
distan. We  land  at  a  conquered  air- 
field, the  Tallil  Air  Base,  190  miles 
south  of  Baghdad. 


si  \/>U  ,  APRIL  6,  20C  J 
TALLIL  AIR  DEFENSE  BAH 
SOUTHERN  IrM 

W^c  unload  our  equipment  ai  I 
▼  t   pile  u  onto  a  pallet.  We  staiB 
in  the  hot  sun,  waiting.  The  IN, 
party  should  be  joyous,  but  they  a] 
bewildered  in  this  desolation.  Is  tl 
what  they  have  come  home  to.7 

After  a  short  trip  we  arrive  ] 
what  was,  until  the  United  Stat] 
Air  Force  destroyed  it  in  1991,  tl 
Tallil  Air  Defense  Base,  about  foj 
miles  away.  At  the  gate,  a  your] 
Iraqi  in  a  FIF  uniform  waves  J  : 
through.  Inside,  the  base  is  notl 
base  so  much  as  a  section  of  wastj 
land.  Its  single-story  brown  huik 
ings  have  collapsed  under  the  hea\j 
bombs.  Wind  is  scattering  san 
through  its  ijassless  windows.  Rul 
hie  lies  everywhere,  rubble  and  nil 
bish.  Our  trucks  stop  in  the  middl 
ot  it,  and  we  unload  the  luggage 
Our  boxes  of  water  are  missing. 

In  our  five-room  compound,  a  ha 
dozen  FIF  troops  are  already  campee 
The  only  decoration  is  tilth.  Chalal 
and  his  group  have  a  large  warehous 
a  few  hundred  yards  away.  They  ar; 
already  sleeping  when  we  walk  dow: 
to  see  them.  They  must  be  dreamin 
of  palaces  in  Baghdad.  We  go  bac 
to  our  motor-pool  barracks,  wher 
the  FIF  troops  are  grumbling  abou 
conditions. 

Colonel  Ted  Seel  comes  over  an 
explains  that  CENTCOM  does  no 
care  for  this  mission.  That  is  why  i 
is  providing  no  logistical  support.  I 
is  then  that  I  realize  why  our  wate 
was  taken.  There  isn't  any  on  th 
base.  Seel  says  that  there  are  shortH 
ages  of  cars,  trucks,  and  armored  peril 
sonnel  carriers  for  the  America™ 
forces,  and  they  are  a  higher  priorit*  f 
than  the  Free  Iraqis.  The  supply  o  I 
transport  for  U.S.  forces  is  at  leas  I 
two  weeks  behind  schedule,  he  says.  I 

FIF  volunteers  ask  us  for  waterl  L 
"may-ah"  if  they  are  Arabs,  "av,"  i  t 
they  are  Kurds.  Some  come  witnl 
empty  plastic  bottles  and  hold  therr  I 
out  forlornly.  The  pathos  would  be  I 
unbearable  but  for  the  fact  that  we  I 
have  no  water  ourselves.  Some  oi  ! 
them  have  scavenged  a  bag  of  flour  ' 
but  without  water  they  cannot  make  If 
bread.  The  ones  who  arrived  yester-t- 
day  have  repaired  some  abandoned^ 
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iqi  army  trucks,  but  they  dare  not 
ive  them  off  the  base.  If  they  do, 
e  U.S.  Marines  on  the  roads  will 

I  oot  them.  Seel  says  the  Marines 
ive  already  shot  one  Special  Forces 
ldier  in  the  neck  at  a  checkpoint, 
d  he  was  in  a  U.S.  Army  Humvee. 

jiagine  how  they  would  react  to  a 
inch  of  uniformed  Iraqis  in  an 

jiqi  army  truck.  "They,"  Seel  says 

Jl  the  Marines,  "are  scared  and  are 
lling  people." 

Mudhar  Shawkat  and  some  of  the 
her  INC  people  are  angry  about 
e  conditions.  Colonel  Seel  tries  to 
lm  them.  He  tells  Ahmad  and 
udhar  that  CENTCOM  has  a  plan 
r  them  but  it  needs  two  days.  "I 
iked  to  Wolfowitz  today,"  he  says, 
he  CIA  was  convinced  that  we'd 
ver  get  here,  but  we  got  here.  Be- 
re  we  can  be  integrated  into  the 
ir  plan,  those  guys  over  there"  (he 
eans  a  Special  Forces  A-Team 

10  are  stationed  with  us)  "have  to 

11  the  Combined  Forces  Land 
omponent  commander — "  Mud- 
r,  the  most  vocal  of  the  Chalabi 


crew,  interrupts  him.  Seel,  sounding 
more  like  a  New  Age  psychologist 
than  an  army  colonel,  tells  him, 
"I'm  trying  to  help  you  get  your  frus- 
tration into  focus." 

It  is  dark,  and  someone  has  found 
some  fuel  to  get  a  generator  going. 
They  have  hooked  up  an  arc  light, 
and  it  shines  from  the  front  door  of 
the  warehouse  where  the  senior  INC 
people  are  living.  Mudhar  takes  me 
outside  the  perimeter  of  light  to  con- 
fide that  he  wants  to  go  with  fifty 
armed  men  and  "take"  Nasiriyah. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  7,  2003 
Tn  the  morning,  Chalabi  takes  a 
Xpower  walk  with  his  permanent 
companions,  his  Thoraya  phone  and 
his  bodyguards.  When  he  is  finished, 
he  sits  outside  and  drinks  tea.  The 
water  has  finally  arrived,  during  the 
night,  thanks  to  a  returned  Iraqi  ex- 
ile who  has  a  vast  family  and  tribal 
network  in  the  south. 

"They've  got  enough  supplies  for 
10,000  people  on  the  base,"  Chalabi 
says,  referring  to  the  U.S.  forces, 


"and  this  is  all  we  have."  He  points 
at  the  generator.  "They  said  we 
wouldn't  come."  He  sits  on  a  con- 
crete plinth  sticking  out  from  the 
warehouse.  In  the  heat,  he  wears  a 
black  Hugo  Boss  T-shirt.  I  ask  him 
about  reports  from  Washington  of 
Condoleezza  Rice  saying  that  the 
Iraqi  Interim  Authority  will  exclude 
him.  "Condi  Rice  said  it?  The  inter- 
im authority  is  irrelevant.  Only  the 
constituent  assembly  matters.  It's 
not  a  big  deal.  There  will  be  elec- 
tions in  two  years.  The  interim  au- 
thority cannot  influence  elections. 
The  important  thing  is  to  make  the 
constitution  go  right."  He  thinks 
again  about  Condi  Rice.  "She  thinks 
I'm  waiting  to  be  crowned?  I  don't 
want  to  be  crowned  by  her." 

The  sun  is  hiding  behind  a  relent- 
less sheet  of  windblown  sand.  The 
horizon  is  a  permanent  beige,  and  it 
makes  people  nervous.  On  this,  our 
second  day,  visitors  begin  coming  to 
the  court  of  Chalabi.  First  an  Iraqi 
soldier  who  has  deserted.  Then  a 
tribal  chief  in  a  light  robe.  While  he 
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meets  his  potential  supporters,  U.S. 
troops  arrive  from  Tallil  in  full  battle 
dress,  with  tlak  jackets,  helmets,  and 
rifles.  Five  of  them  march  up  to  us 
and  announce  that  they  intend  to  do 
DNA  tests  on  .ill  the  F1F  volunteers. 
No  one  will  say  why. 

TUESDAY,  APRILS,  2003 
PTVd  Seel  says  he  could  not  sleep  all 
1  night  in  the  warehouse,  where 
twenty  men  were  snoring.  When  he 
sees  another  officer,  he  says,  "I  not 
about  an  hour's  sleep  last  night,  he- 
cause  these  motherfuckers  were  mov- 
ing around  all  night  shouting  at  each 
other.  So  it  you  want  to  move 
over  there" — with  his  fellow 
Americans  in  the  Special 
Forces — "you  should." 

The  Free  Iraqi  Forces  begin 
training  this  morning.  Two  pla- 
toons of  thirty-six  men — aged 
from  nineteen  to  fifty — stand  at 
ease  on  a  dirt  road  between  the 
Special  Forces  house  and  ours. 
Ten  U.S.  soldiers  are  talking 
with  Hamid  Shraeder,  a  for- 
mer Republican  Guardsman 
who  has  joined  Chalabi's  army. 
More  sheikhs,  all  in  desert 
rohes  and  kaffiyehs,  gather  to 
see  Ahmad.  They  seem  glum. 
Perhaps  liberation  is  not  what 
they  had  hoped.  Ahmad  tries 
to  assure  them,  but  no  one  on 
the  American  side  assures  him 
of  anything. 


FRIDAY,  AJ'R/L  1  1 ,  2003, 
TALLJL  AIR  DEFENSE  BASE  TO 
VMM  QASR,  SOUTHERN  IRAQ 

In  all  Ahmad's  time  up  north 
J. and  down  here  he  lias  yet  to 
address  a  crowd.  Today,  he  will 
He  expects  about  a  thousand 
people  for  a  speech  he  is  deliv- 
ering at  the  governorate  in 
Nasirtyah.  We  leave  at  10:20 
in  a  long  convoy  of  passenger 
vans  and  Special  Forces 
Humvees.  We  arrive  in 
Nasiriyah  before  noon.  On  the 
wide  boulevards,  a  feu  chil- 
dren wave  at  our  convoy.  Most 
ot  the  adults  ignore  us.  The 
1  lumvees  are  obv  iously  Amer- 
ican, but  people  may  wonder 
w  ho  the  Free  Iraqi  Forces  aie. 
As  we  go  closer  to  the  center, 


the  roads  narrow  and  more  people 
crowd  the  streets.  Most  ot  the  shops 
are  open  now,  and  people  are  smiling. 
Some  wave  at  the  convoy,  including 
adults.  "That's  right,"  Ftancis  Brooke 
says  from  the  front  seat.  "Wave.  These 
are  my  friends."  He  does  not  know 
them,  their  language,  their  beliefs, 
their  worries,  their  names.  People  ap- 
proach our  car  and  demand  the  same 
thing:  electric  ity. 

A  crowd  masses  around  the  con- 
voy. Men  are  standing  ten  and  twen- 
tv  deep  on  the  sidewalks.  This  is  the 
governor's  headquarters,  still  charred 
from  the  war.  The  guards  rush 
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.Ahmad  around  some  eucalpy 
trees  to  the  back  ot  the  buildi 
clearing  a  path  through  the  mass 
people.  A  religious  sheikh,  who  1" 
driven  with  Ahmad  from  the  ba 
addresses  the  crowd  in  back.  A  t 
hundred  young  men,  most  of  wh 
seem  to  know  him,  are  cheering. 

Ahmad  may  hav  e  expe<  te< 
thousand,  but  there  are  two  or  th 
times  that  many.  They  are  shout: 
and  waving  their  arms.  Ahmad 
addressing  them  through  a  bullhx 
from  the  apex  ot  an  outside  sta 
case.  1  hear  the  words  in  Arab 
"Your  government.  Your  count 
Your  Iraq."  These  are  I 
phrases  they  want  to  he 
I  he  megaphone  carries 
voice  all  the  way  back,  hi 
dreds  of  yards  to  the  river  e 
the  edge  of  the  crow  d  oi  m 
They  chant,  "By  our  blood, 
our  souls,  we  will  die  tor  y 

0  Iraq!"  Until  now  in  Irs 
that  traditional  Arable  man 
ended  with,  "O  Saddam." 

Ahmad  is  st  ill  speaking  wh 
suddenly  there  are  two  louc 
plosions  from  the  other  side 
the  Euphrates.  The  crowd  ij 
nores  them  and  goes  on  checj 
ing  and  listening.  Then  it  std 
tor  a  moment.  I  see,  comii 
from  the  left,  another  group' 
men,  perhaps  another  thousar 
of  them.  They  look  much  lil 
those  already  here,  hut  the' 
chant  is  different.  Some  ^^ 
heating  their  chests.  I  listen  arj 
hear  the  words,  "Ya  Husayn.  1 
Husayn!"  Among  them  are  tu 
bans,  looking  as  if  they  hai 
come  from  the  mosque  with  tl 
name  ot  their  ancient  Slui 
martyr  on  their  lips.  The  twl 
crowds  melt  into  one  withoi! 
conflict. 

Concentrating  on  th 
crowd,  1  do  not  realize  th; 
Ahmad  has  stopped  speakin 

1  go  back  into  the  buildiri 
and  see  him  pressed  against' 
wall  by  his  guards.  They  at 
holding  his  new  supportei 
back  and  trying  to  make 
way  out  for  him.  Mudhs 
pulls  out  a  pistol,  and  th' 
guards  hold  up  their  AK-47 
No  one  fires.  The  crowd 
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t  threatening  Ahmad,  but  the 
ards  rush  him  down  the  stairs  at  a 
U  Ahmad  tries  to  stop,  to  greet 
ae  of  his  admirers,  but  they  won't 

him.  At  the  door,  they  push 
ough  the  young  men  still  massed 
the  back.  They  force  Ahmad  into 

car  and  tell  the  driver  to  leave, 
t  the  religious  crowd  that  came 
t  was  not  threatening  him  or  his 
^porters.  This  was  the  first  time 
Sst  of  them  had  ever  been  to  a 
iy  that  had  not  been  organized  by 
•  Baath  Party  or  Saddam's  securi- 
;ervices.  They  were  in  a  receptive 
■od,  and  most  looked  like  they 
re  enjoying  the  gathering.  This  is 
en,  I  think,  Ahmad  should  have 
en  control  of  his  guards  and  of 
i  crowd.  But  he  and  the  crowds 

finding  their  way  in  the  new 
q,  and  no  one  is  sure  yet  quite 
n  to  behave.  It  is  hard  for  him, 

doubt,  after  a  lifetime  in  exile, 
d  for  them  after  a  lifetime  during 
ich  one  man  controlled  every 
t  of  their  lives. 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  10,  2003, 
UMM  QASR,  SOUTHERN  IRAQ 

4  fresh  ABC  crew  arrives  from 
.iTVKuwait.  The  cameraman  is  John- 
ny Saunderson,  a  Northern  Irish 
Protestant.  We  covered  the  war  in 
Bosnia  together.  In  1993  he  risked  his 
life  to  drive  me  through  a  battle  in 
Kiseljak  to  get  me  home  in  time  for  my 
daughter's  First  Communion.  Standing 
on  the  roof  of  his  Jeep,  Johnny  hands 
me  down  a  camera  case.  He  complains 
that  he  has  been  waiting  for  weeks  in 
Kuwait  to  get  into  Iraq.  "Story's  over," 
he  says.  "Now  they  want  me  to  do  this 
guy  who's  gonna  run  Iraq." 

"Ahmad  Chalabi?" 

"No." 

"General  Garner?" 
"That's  the  one." 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  14,  2003, 
THE  LONDON  LIBRARY 

IJYir  a  few  weeks,  Garner  is  the  one. 
Then  it's  an  ambassador,  Paul  Bre- 
mer. And  they  may  need  someone  af- 
ter him,  the  way  they  kept  changing 


generals  to  run  Saigon.  But  give  them 
time.  They  are  getting  the  hang  of  it. 
They  may  yet  look  around  State  or 
Defense  or  the  White  House  for  some- 
one to  run  Syria,  then  Iran.  In  fact,  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  build  a  Colo- 
nial Service  to  run  the  world.  You  can- 
not trust  the  locals. 

Friends  call  from  Iraq  to  say  that  the 
Americans,  as  I  saw  around  Nasiriyah, 
are  relying  on  ex-Baathists  to  be  their 
native  administration — under  Ameri- 
can guidance.  Here  in  the  library  I  have 
come  across  a  book  by  Thomas  Lyell, 
The  Ins  and  Outs  of  Mesopotamia ,  pub- 
lished in  192  V  Ly ell,  one  of  the  Gar- 
ners or  Bremers  of  his  day,  served  in  the 
civil  administration  that  the  British 
established  m  Iraq  after  1 1  leir  in\  asii  >n 
in  1917.  He  wrote  that  a  mullah  in 
Karbala  told  the  British  civil  commis- 
sioner, "'When  a  man  pulls  down  a 
public  latrine  because  it  smells  too  bad, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  build  the  new  one 
with  the  same  bricks!'"  Lyell  called  the 
sheikh's  observatii  in  "trite."  The  civil 
commissioner  ignored  his  advice.  ■ 
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BEYOND  BAGHDAD 

Lost  in  the  cradle  ol  civilization 
By  l\ml  William  Roberts 


I  ley  ( feorge  Bus/i 
Winn  ti  iis  the  rush 
When  till  you've  done 
With  your  planes  <m</  guns 
Is  ic|)lci(  e  one  Saddam 
With  a  million  madmen! 

Roughly  translated,  the  latesi 
populai  v  nam 

i  U I  I  DOM 

r  I  "M  u  Iraqi  people  were  frei  *vnd, 
I  first  and  forenn  isl ,  hi  •  meant  the 
freed)  >m  to  loot  Driving  around  Bagh 
dad  during  thai  first  week  in  April,  I 

s,IW    h.liulv  .11  I  s,   I  I. It  bed   I  I  III  ks,   i  ,|| s, 

mules,  even  bab^  strollers,  laden  with 
<  hoU  e  items     giganl  i( 
\  .IM'S,  pholov  opiCIs,  I  \ 
silk   I  .11  pel  S      III  >m  S.ul 

dam's  palaces  and  the  \  ai 
i>  M is  luxurious  outposts  oi 
the  Baath  Party  ministries. 
I  s.iw  ,i  wheelbai  row  piled 
Ini'Ji  with  i  ash:  I  he  banks 
were  being  looted.  Ad 
mittedh  •  the^  (  ontained 
>>nl\  Iraqi  dm. us    $  500  to 
i  he  wheelbarrow    sin*  e 
Qusay  I  lussein  and  Ins 
inothei  had  remo\  ed  .ill 
the  euros.  I  '.S.  dollais,  and 
gold  bullion  witli  i In ev' 
ti  k  tot  trailers  two  days  be 
lore  the  wai  began. 

I  also  saw  .i  shool  oul  bet  w  een 
!•  ink  lohhers  Ii  hviiis  three  brothel's 
did  not  agree  on  the  division  ol  the 
I  ijls  and  ended  up  killit\g  one  an 
over  .<  skul  oi  banknotes. 


Ii.iiii  Ro/vris  iv  the  author,  most  iv 
>|  Plu'  I  \'ih.'uh  *  !omcd\  Some 
in  the  Baghdad  ol  Saddam  I  Ins 
wi .  SfiiiH.'i  iin.l i  liitm.v) 


Nest  up  were  the  hospitals.  Sister 
Btislu.i  oi  the  Dominican  nuns  who 
urn  the  AI  I  layai  maternity  hospital 
gave  me  a  list  ol  the  items  looted  and 
fbi  which  the  hospital  is  m  »w  in  des- 
perate need.  Il  nn  hides: 

Pat  ieni  beds 

(.  )peral  ing  I  hentet  i  citing  light 
^  )pera(  ing  table 

Anesthet  i<  mat  nine  with  ac  i  essories 
Stethoscopes 

Si  isshis  fot  operating  theater  (all  sizes) 
In.  ill-  il.  M 

siii!;n  .il  gauze 
Antisepi  ies 
Antibiotit s 


Surgii  il  sutures 
Surgii  al  gloves 
Syringes 

All  the  looters  left,  it  seems,  were 
the  building  atul  its  patients. 


areas,  a  professor  o(  engineering 
at  IViohdaJ  I  ;ni\eisu\  .  "1  have  nine 


persons  in  my  family.  Who  will 
my  salary '  I  heai  from  no  one.  No 
knows  when  university  will  open 
I  lis  students  were  due  to  pres 
theit  i  heses,  but  he  did  not  km  >w  w 

an\  i  il  t  hem  w  el  e  in  iw,  il  I  hey  w 
alive  or  dead.  It  was  a  wasted  Year 
I  hs  house  had  ,ils, «  i e<  erti  ly  1 
demolished  h\  a  large  bomb,  wl 
shoe  k  waves  had  shattered  the  w 
dows  ol  every  house  in  a  res  idem 
area  hall  a  mile  square.  Were  th 
military  installations  oi  missile  launi 
ers  nearby 

"No,  there  was  nothing  military 
the  area,"  he  reported.  "Nothing  at 
I  he  bomb  w  .is  drof 
ai  I  1  :45  A.M.  Everyone 
home.  I  imagined  the  b 
iiiusi  ha\  e  been  deafenii 
but  Ptolessot  l  atdis,  the  s 
i.-nt  isi ,  explained  thai  at 
«.  entei  oi  an  explosion 
hear  nothing,  heeause 
si  nind  \\ . in  es  tra\  el  outw 
There  had  merely  beerj 
t  remendous  shuddering 
the  building  crat  ked  ap 
around  them.  I  could 
recall  ever  having  heard  tl 
fact  about  the  sound  wa\ 
before,  but,  ol  course,  o 
tends  not  to  encount 
many  people  able  to  test 
on  the  subject. 

\\  hat  seemed  most  remarkable  w 
that  ol  the  ten  people  home  only  or 
a  son,  sustained  any  serious  injurit 
I"o  explain  this  miracle,  the  profess 
had  >.  ome  up  w  ith  something  like  ; 
equation  that  combined  the  various  I 
i  at  ions  ol  family  members  at  the  tin 
ol  impact  with  the  reasons  tor  tht 
precise  whereabouts.  The  solution 
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equation,  though,  was  somewhat 
i  scientific:  "God.  Only  the  God 
i  do  I  his." 

Jod  had  clearly  devoted  so  much 
ic  to  positioning  the  Fardis  family 
vns  thai  I  [e  had  been  unable  to  de 
•  a  similar  scheme  foi  the  professor's 
er  and  her  family  in  the  adjacent 

ise.  Oi  thirteen  people,  two  were 
id  and  elev  en  seriously  injured. 

I  Here  are  my  hooks,  my  research, 
hopes  and  dreams,"  said  the  pro 
or,  indicating  a  charred  pile  oi  hard 

ks,  hinders,  and  ashes.  "What  am  I 
to?"  1  lis  eyes  brimmed  with  tears, 
then  he  pulled  himsell 
ether. 

|  We  are  a  strong  people. 

■  have  seen  many  war 

many.  We  will  survive. 

■  will  rebuild.  And  we 
at  not  hint;  1 1  om  I  he 

ket  ol  America.  We 

e  our  own  oil  and  thai 

he  em  »ugh.  Don't  wor- 
or  us." 

Oil. 

General  M  Mokhfar 

land  I  are  now  in  the 

business  together. 

're  pari  ners.  1  [e  used 

»et  a  concession  from 
Oil  Ministry  ol  two  million  har- 
a  month.  M  he  can  gel  the  same 
icession  Irom  the  new  Oil  Min- 
y — when  there  is  one  we  will 
t  2  percent  ol  the  profits,  for  the 
era!  c  annoi  travel  to  make  deals, 

1  c  an.  No  Iraqis  can  now  leave 
.].  The  SO-Called  coalition  has 

icd  i his  country  into  a  vast  c< >n 
tral ion  camp. 

I  III'  MEDIA 
tTe  were  up  al  the  I  I.S.  Army's 

t  Iron i  line  lor  i  he  highway 
th.  There  had  clearly  been  some 
ail  and  very  heavy  light  ing  (4°' 
on.  The  road  was  littered  wil  h 

II  casings,  some  ol  whic  h  puilC- 

sd  ( mi  i  ne.  As  we  stopped  1 1 1  re 

il ,  I  realised  thai  whal  Til  taken 

H'  oil  garbage  was  in  lac  i  i  he 
:kened  corpse  ol  a  man  whose 

■or  lorso     arms,  head  seemed 

lave  melted  into  a  tarlike  pud 

Heyoiid  him  were  more  such 

h-fried  I  lans.  Many  more. 

■  nauseal  ing,  somewhal  .sweet 


odoi  oi  dead  human  ilesh  permeated 
the  air.  I  ocal  villagers  were  doing 
their  best  to  carry  oil  the  bodies,  or 
body  parts,  to  a  hastily  dug  mass 
grave.  I  he  haul  machines  fared  no 
he  Iter  than  the  soli  o  i  ics:  1  rac]  i 

i.uiks,  wherever  I  saw  them,  were 
charred,  crumpled  skeletons. 

Limping  down  the  highway  toward 
us  was  a  motley  crew  ol  men  holding 
a  blac  k  flag.  I  hey  were  neatly  dressed 
in  tracksilitS  but  wore  no  shoes. 

"1  Vscrlers  Irom  the  I  rac]  i  army!"  an 

nounced  the  reporter  lor  a  leading 

Western  newspaper.  "1  hey  discarded 


their  boots  so  no  one  would  realize 

they  were  Republican  C  !uard." 

I  pointed  out  that  I  he  blai  l<  Ma;; 
and  lack  ol  shoes  probably  indic  ated 
Shia  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Kai 

ha  I  a  lor  I  he  il  grieve  in  long 
banned  by  Saddam     to  celebrate  the 

martyrdom  oi  Husayn,  the  Prophet's 

grandson.  This  Shia  basin  was  now 
unbanned  and  imminent. 

"Well,"  said  the  reporter,  "lor  read 
crs  ol  I  he  ,  1 1  icy 're  going  1 1 1  be 

deserting  Iraqi  soldiers  now." 

I  Ic  insi  r.iicted  his  photographer 
to  capture  these  scenes  ol  dispirited 

desert  ion. 

I  'mi  die  moment  we  had  retired  1 1 1 
our  rooms  m  1 1  ie  A I  A  rabec  1 1  nirism 
Apartments  whose  rales  had  inflated 
I  00  percent  in  I  luce  days     behind  I  he 

Palesl ine  I  l< itel,  the  rep< liter's  editor 
hac  k  home  dec  teed  ih;ii  ihc  c lay 's  most 
important  story  was  not  deseri  ing  I raqi 

I  roups.  Whal  readers  wauled  was  an 
update  mi  die  state  ol  "Stumpy." 

"Stumpy"  was  the  media  term  ol  en 
i learmenl  l> n  a  y< iung  hi >y  named  Ali, 


who,  in  a  rare-  and  unfortunate  incident 

ol  collateral  damage,  had  lost  his  en 

I  ire  family,  hi  >l  h  ,u  ms,  and  rec  eived 
severe  burns  on  perceni  ol  his  body. 
Some  days  earliei  Ali  had  been  a 
celebi  it \  victim    indeed,  I  I.S.  mili 

tary  spin  doc  tors  were  cm  ouraging  the 
media  lo  visit  the  hospital  bed  in  le 
gions,  which  crealed  (he  impression 
thai  Ah  was  perhaps  the  only  tragedy 
ol  collateral  damage  this  war  had  pro 
duced.  Had  its  chief  architect,  Donald 

Rumsfeld,  not  spoken,  on  Mau  h  .'  I ,  ol 

"the  humanity"  thai  in  >w  goes  into  the 
implementai  ion  oi  Amei  ica's  weapons 

c  >l  mass  desl  I'UCt  ioi l  ■ 

But  \h's  celebrity  had 
swiftly  waned.  Bureau  c  hiefs 

direc  ted  (heir  ground  tl'OOpS 
lo  I  he  wholly  more  appeal 
ing,  celebrity  ol  the  fetch 
ing  Jessica  I  yn<  h,  whose 
heroic  StOry  c\  ei\'  repollei 

I  discussed  it  with  lound  du 

biotlS.  For  a  start ,  her  in 
pines  were  inconsistent 
with  the  shoot  OUl  thai  al 

legedly  caused  i  hem  but 
were  consistent  with  a  crash 

rumored  lo  have  occurred 

as  a  result  ol  careless  mili 
tary  driving. 

kill  ici  way,  news  audi 

ences,  ii  was  believed,  had  tired  ol 
Stumpy.  I  hey  wanted  no  more  ol  him, 

lei  alone  news  *  >l  I  he  hundreds  ol  ol  h 
el  .Alls  bleeding  in  I  he  c  on  idols  ol  a 

dozen  Baghdad  hospitals  whose  <  on 

tents  had  been  looted  and  whose  stalls 
were  heinously  overworked  and  lo 
tally  unpaid. 

Yet,  ll  seems,  readers  ol  the 
wel  e  mole  moved  by  the  plight  ol 

young  Ali  than  readers  elsewhere.  A 

hind  had  been  established  lo  help 
compensate  loi  his  loss  ol  ;irms  and 

family. 

So  the  reporter  and  his  photogra- 
pher were  ordered  to  proceed  imme 

diately  to  the  Saddam  City  hospital 

where  the  forgotten  Stumpy  siill 
languished. 

When  they  returned  I  was  told  thai 
doi  tors  were  not  optimistic  about 
Stumpy's  lut ure. 

"I  le's  going  lo  die  ol  septicemia," 

said  die  repi  ti  ter,  UK  mi  nlully. 

It  was  not  the  story  his  editor  want- 
ed, bui  it  kw.s  a  St(  n  y.  I  I  ie  pi  u  il  i  igni 
phei  weni  lo  work  on  his  images  ol 


igrapli  ol  <  Ivlllnns  attempting  to  extinguish  ;i  fire  In  ;i  tree  in 
lad  ©  Shtnlchl  Murimi  PPS/Wonclfin  <  Inmp/IPN 
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the  bereft  boy,  emailing  them  off  to 
his  photo  editor.  I  had  seen  a  few  of  the 
ones  he  sent.  They  were  heartbreaking. 

An  hour  later  the  photographer 
came  to  my  room. 

"Do  you  know  what  my  editor  asked 
me?"  he  said. 

Naturally.  1  did  not  know. 

"He  said,  'Don't  you  have  any  of 
him  smiling?'"* 

THE  GOOD  MAN  OF  SAMARRA 

Samarra  is  a  pleasant,  sleepy  little 
city  100  kilometers  north  of  Bagh- 
dad whose  chief  claim  to  fame  is  a 
unique  spiral  minaret  dating  from  the 
ninth  century.  The  town  in  between 
Tikrit — Saddam's  hometown — and 
Baghdad,  Samarra  was  never  exactly 
keen  on  Saddam  or  his  Arab  Stalinism. 

Omar  T.  Ali  al-Samarrai,  to  whom 
I  had  been  introduced  by  mutual 
friends,  had  invited  me  to  Samarra.  By 
now  I'd  grown  tired  of  the  media  circus 
around  the  Palestine  Hotel — the  events 
staged  by  the  military  for  a  gullible 
media — so  I  accepted.  The  journalists 
1  knew  said  1  was  crazy  to  go  alone,  yet 
when  I  invited  them  to  come  along 
they  refused. 

There  were  no  Americans  in  Samar- 
ra when  1  showed  up  there  with  Omar. 
The  fact  distressed  him.  Because  Omar 
claimed  to  have  done  a  courageous 
thing  on  behalf  of  the  so-called  Coali- 
tion: he  had  freed  seven  U.S.  POWs— 
two  pilots  captured  in  Karbala  and  five 
soldiers  taken  during  the  fighting  in 
Nasiriyah.  The  captives  had  been 
brought  to  Samarra  by  "Chemical"  Ali 
Masj id,  believed  erroneously  to  have 
been  killed  in  Basra.  The  orders  from 
General  Ali  were  to  kill  the  POWs,  but 
Omar  had  instead  freed  them  and  re- 
ported the  fact  to  U.S.  forces  on  April 
1  I.  One  would  have  thought  that  his 
bona  tides  were  established. 

1  expressed  an  interest  in  tracking 
down  "Chemical"  Ali,  but  he  was  pro- 
tected by  some  twelve  Syrian  merce- 
naries and  evidently  moving  from 
house  to  house  in  outlying  villages. 
Even  in  Samarra  there  were  many 
deeply  indebted  to  the  old  regime  and 
willing  to  hide  the  fugitive.  Like  all 
the  fleeing  Revolutionary  Command 

A  day  Liter,  Stumpy  was  airlifted  to 
Kuwait  for  treatment  and  to  retain  the  ap- 
twarance  oj  a  happy  ending.  There  may  yet 
r><  pictures  oj  him  smiling. 


Council  members,  All  was  rumored  to 
be  carrying  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  cash,  and  even  where  tribal 
and  blood  lies  run  deeper  than  reli- 
gion or  politics,  this  buys  you  a  lot  of 
protection. 

The  stories  I'd  heard  from  "embed- 
ded" journalists  were  far  better  than 
the  reports  they  sent  their  editors.  1 
encouraged  a  few  to  write  about  their 
experiences  for  this  magazine,  but  then 
reluctance  proved  the  case  against 
"embedding."  The  Pentagon's  psych- 
warfare  boys  must  feel  truly  vindicat- 
ed: It's  jailhouse  psychology — the  in- 
nocent man  imprisoned  with  several 
hardened  felons  will  inevitably  bond 
with  them.  As  Jimi  Hendrix  observed, 
"Loneliness  is  such  a  drag." 

So  I  became  "embedded."  Dressed 
like  an  Arab  I  was  more  comfortable, 
for  a  start,  and  I  was  so  inconspicuous 
that,  with  my  rudimentary  Arabic, 
most  people  assumed  I  was  Omar's  id- 
iot nephew. 

And  Samarra  proved  an  Aladdin's 
cave  of  intrigue.  I'd  interviewed  Cap- 
tain Abdullah  Mohammed,  who  as- 
sured me  Chemical  Ali  had  come  to 
him  on  April  9 — nearly  two  weeks  af- 
ter his  "death" — to  have  a  stack  of  fake 
identity  cards  properly  stamped,  so  1 
had  little  reason  to  doubt  the  veracity 
of  Omar's  intelligence  sources  in  that 
area.  Like  Chemical  Ali,  Ahmed  Hus- 
sein— Saddam's  personal  secretary — 
was  also  in  town,  hiding.  So  was  "Com- 
ical" Ali — Information  Minister 
Mohammed  Saeed  Sahhaf — reported 
earlier  by  the  Iraqi  press  to  have  blown 
his  brains  out  ("this  is  not  a  gun").  I'd 
heard  the  confession  of  one  Mahi 
Atta,  who,  along  with  Ibrahim  Alawi 
and  two  others,  had  allegedly  buried 
alive  some  seventy-eight  Kuwaiti  civil- 
ians, mainly  women  and  children,  cap- 
tured from  a  bus  in  1990.  Furthermore, 
Omar  assured  me  that  something  very 
secret  was  located  beneath  Samarra's 
Shaheen  Hotel.  Exactly  what  it  was 
he  couldn't  say.  It  turned  out  to  be  an 
Iraqi  military  communications  facili- 
ty. On  top  of  this  I  had  an  interview 
with  Tariq  A:i:  set  up.  By  now  my  lap- 
top had  been  stolen  and  I  had  $300  to 
my  name  in  a  land  where  credit  cards 
are  the  subject  of  jokes. 

Omar  claimed  to  have  planned,  in 
1995,  an  elaborate  coup  attempt 
against  Saddam,  which  was  nixed  at 


ihe  I m  miniiie  In  In-  w  ite's  hot  :i 
tin  preeimneni  Iraqi  di^-ideni  \\  v 
al-Samarrai,  who  had  been  base<fl 
London  since  1994.  Before  that,  s 
ing  in  1980,  he  had  been  Saddam': 
re(  ti  ir  oi  army  intelligence. 

Watiq  was  due  in  town  the  next 
to  begin  his  leadership  campaign 
der  the  National  Salvation  M<  n  ei 
banner,  and  1  persuaded  Omar  tj 
Wafiq  would  be  the  ideal  person  h 
whom  to  receive  help  in  managing  i 
information  overload.  It  would  su 
boost  his  political  clout  to  be  invol 
in  the  capture  of  so  many  crimii 
and  the  discovery  of  so  many  atrocil 

THE  AMERICANS 

The  visit  with  Wafiq  was  a  b 
Omar's  brother-in-law,  as  it  tur 
out,  was  less  than  enthusiastic  ab| 
the  P.R.  opportunity.  So  we  made 
egregious  mistake  oi  approaching 
U.S.  Army  3rd  Brigade  Combat  Te 
which  had  finally  arrived  ro  inti 
date  a  city  already  prepared  to  f 
their  presence  and  victory. 

1  don't  know  what  it  is  ab 
coiled  razor-wire  barriers  with  tail 
behind  them,  or  about  men 
women  not  so  much  dressed  as 
decked  for  extreme  danger  and  lacj 
down  with  the  stuff  of  killing, 
about  those  wraparound  sunglas 
that  all  grunts  seem  to  wear,  hut 
overall  effect  is  both  alien  and  lu 
crous.  Packed  into  the  old  Bae 
Party  headquarters  in  Samarra, 
U.S.  Army  looked  very  much  lik 
bunch  of  poorly  educated,  ve 
scared  post-teens  from  a  dista 
planet,  beamed  down  into  what  th 
believed  to  be  very  hostile  tern- 
and  absurdly  over-armed. 

"Hey!"  shouted  one  of  these  cr<( 
tures  as  I  approached.  "Stop  rig, 
there!" 

The  dishdasha  and  turban  had 
viously  thrown  him,  so  I  reached  I 
my  Harper's  press  card,  saying,  "I 
okay,  I'm  a  Brit  journalist." 

"I  said,  'Stop,'  fucker!"  be  growle 
pointing  his  machine  gun  at  me.  "Y<l 
understand  'stop'.'" 

1  nodded. 

Another  soldier  appeared  and  ask 
me  in  an  Arabic  worse  than  my  ov 
what  1  wanted. 

"1  do  speak  English,"  1  pointed  oi 
in  my  best  Oxonian  accent. 
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"Get  this  motherfucker!"  the  first 
dier  shouted  to  no  one  in  particular. 
After  the  grace  and  courtesy  of  the 
abs,  this  jolt  of  American  culture 
nerved  me.  I  removed  the  turban 
lan  attempt  to  convince  them  I  was 
;nd  and  not  foe,  but  the  combina- 
n  of  tightly  wound  cloth  and  heat 
it  my  hair  looking  like  a  toupee  bast- 
tin  Vitalis  or  motor  oil. 
The  second  soldier  patted  me  down 
jghly,  then  scrutinized  my  Harp- 
's press  card  minutely.  I  had  just  got 
■self  ready  to  defend  its  authentic- 
when  he  said,  "What  the  fuck  is 
irper'sV 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  wished 
/as  on  assignment  for  National  Re- 
w,  to  which  I  hastily  compared 
irper's — inasmuch  as  they  were  both 
igazines  with  a  political  focus. 
''It  have  naked  chicks  in  it?"  he 
.ed  next. 

|  'Not  as  many  as  we'd  like  . . ." 
'Am  I  gonna  see  my  name  in  it?" 
'If  you  tell  me  what  it  is,  I  guaran- 
it." 

i  noticed  that  many  soldiers,  de- 
erately  or  otherwise,  concealed 
i  name  patches  on  their  helmets 
der  sand  goggles.  Flak  jackets  hid 
;  breast  patch.  He  now  turned 
i  press  card  over  and  examined 
i  two  dense  paragraphs  on  its 
;k.  I  realized  I'd  never  read  them 
self. 

'Who  the  fuck  is  Ben  Metcalf?"  he 

ed,  after  two  minutes. 

'Editor.  Senior  Editor." 

The  expression  on  his  face  made  me 

nder  if  I'd  said  "pimp"  or  "crack 

tier." 

You  report  to  him?" 
'Yeah.  He's  like  the  general.  And 
ike  .  .  .  you  guys.  The  ground 
ops." 

thought  this  inspired. 
'I  never  talk  to  no  fucking  generals," 
said,  bitterly. 

quickly  demoted  Ben  Metcalf  to 
?eant. 

'Sergeant  he'd  fucking  be  here.  Like 

it 

wondered  how  he  even  knew 
>ut  Ben,  soon  discovering  the  tiny 
it  on  the  press  card's  back  declared 
t  all  questions  regarding  the  I.D. 
>uld  he  directed  to  Ben.  I  hoped 
"i  knew  about  this. 
What  the  fuck  is  this?"  the  sol- 
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dier  then  demanded,  thrusting  the 
eard  under  my  nose  and  prodding 
the  second  paragraph  angrily,  as  if  it 
contained  something  terrible.  Maybe 
it  did  . . . 

Mercifully,  it  proved  to  he  a  French 
translation  of  the  former  paragraph. 

"Why  the  fuck  is  that  there.'" 

"Good  question,"  1  said.  "Maybe  it's 
because  1  live  in  Canada." 

"Let  me  get  this  straight,"  he  said. 
"You  got  a  British  passport,  you  live  in 
Canada,  and  you  write  for  an  Ameri- 
can magazine  . . ." 

"Right." 

"You  gotta  admit  it  sounds  weird." 
1  admitted  it  did. 

"So  w  hy  you  dressed  like  this  tuck- 
ing scum.'"  He  indicated  the  growing 
crowd  of  locals,  some  of  them  clearly 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  Omar's 
idiot  nephew.  1  told  him  1  found  his 
remark  deeply  offensive. 

"Thatta  fact."' 

"Yep." 

"Fuck  you." 

THE  COLONEL 
¥  was  about  to  w  alk  away,  hack  to  the 
1  "scum"  whom  I'd  come — over  thir- 
teen years  of  documenting  their  joys 
and  sorrows — to  respect  more  deeply 
than  any  other  people  on  earth,  when 
brigade  commander  Colonel  Frederick 
Rudesheim  showed  up.  Tall,  humor- 
less, w  ith  a  face  so  dry  and  blotchy  it 
looked  camouflaged  like  the  rest  of  him, 
the  colonel  at  least  asked,  in  English, 
what  1  wanted. 

As  I  rattled  off  the  emhanassment  of 
intelligence  riches,  and  mentioned  the 
POWs  freed  by  Omar,  I  could  see  more 
than  a  flicker  of  interest  in  his  ungen- 
erous eyes.  He  sent  me  to  fetch  Omar, 
who  had  been  waiting  patiently  in  his 
car  outside. 

We  were  then  taken  into  the  Baath 
Tarty  H.0-  and  interrogated  by 
Rudesheim.  Also  present  was  a  Kurdish 
translator  wearing  a  U.S.  Army  uni- 
form and  a  frightening  pair  of  those 
w  raparound  shades. 

"Why  you  concern  yourself  with 
Kuwaiti  civilians  dead  when  so  many 
Kurdish  peoples  also  dead?"  he  de- 
manded at  one  point. 

1  w  asn't  sure  w  hat  the  right  answer 
to  this  might  be.  Kuwaitis,  it  must  be 
said,  are  not  the  most  beloved  of  Arab 
pe<  iples.  Kurds,  of  course,  are  not  Arabs 


but  rank  high  among  the  most  op- 
pressed ot  peoples. 

1  he  Kurdish  translator  then  flashed 
a  smile  his  face  appeared  incapable  of 
seconds  earlier,  and  I  gathered  that  he 
w  as  |oking.  Kurdish  humor  is  probably 
worth  a  doctoral  thesis. 

Half  an  hour  into  the  grilling, 
Colonel  Rudesheim  announced,  some- 
what surprisingly,  that  he  had  a  lunch 
appointment.  Omar  and  1  said  we'd  go 
back  to  Omar's  house  tor  lunch,  hut 
that  didn't  suit  Rudesheim. 

"You're  the  best  intelligence  assets 
I've  come  across,"  he  informed  us.  "I'd 
rather  not  let  you  out  of  my  sight." 

What  did  that  mean.'  Were  we  be- 
ing detained.' 

"I'm  just  concerned  for  your  safety," 
the  colonel  assured  us,  unconvincing- 
ly.  "I'd  prefer  you  just  wait  here.  Then 
we're  gonna  fly  you  up  to  Tikrit  so  the 
C.I.  guys  can  talk  with  you.  Okay?" 

I  made  another  futile  attempt  at  per- 
suading him  that  we'd  be  fine  driving 
hack  and  forth  to  Omar's,  but  I  could 
tell  we  were  "detained." 

"We'll  make  sure  you're  fed,"  the 
colonel  added.  And  with  that  he  was 
gone. 

LUNCH 

\"Meal,  Ready-to-Eat,"  or  MRE, 
is  more  loot  bag  than  meal;  the 
fat  khaki  plastic  pouch  announces  its 
main  course  but  contains  many  sur- 
prise items,  though  the  only  unan- 
nounced item  anyone  wanted  to  find 
was  the  "dairy  shake,"  a  satchel  of  fla- 
vored coftee-creamer-like  powder  to 
which  one  added  water  and  shook  vig- 
orously. They  were  unusually  good — 
even  the  chewy  sludge  invariably  left 
at  the  bottom.  But  "dairy  shake"  ap- 
peared in  only  one  out  of  twenty 
MREs,  and  there  was  no  chance  ot  di- 
vining which  pouch  contained  it. 

The  MRE  menu  is  eclectic  and 
daring:  Country  Captain  Chicken, 
Beet  Fnchiladas,  Beefsteak  in  draw, 
Spaghetti  with  Meat  Sauce,  Seafood 
Jambalaya,  Chicken  Tetra::ini,  etc. 
But  the  in-flight  meal  supplied  by 
Aeroflot  at  the  height  of  the  Cold 
War  was  a  gourmet  tour  de  force  hy 
comparison.  The  pouch  pointed  out, 
tor  those  who  may  not  have  noticed, 
that  active  combat  duty  was  more  de- 
manding than  hanging  around  the 
base  back  home,  thus  a  soldier  re- 


quired more  nourishment.  Then,  I 
riously,  it  conceded  that  soldi! 
might  not  want  to  eat  the  actual! 
in  the  MRE,  and  if  so  should  be  s 
to  consume  its  high-carhohydr 
side  dishes,  which  were  largely  era 
ers  and  long-life  bread  products. 

I  require  little  from  food— steak  ,  < 
potatoes  is  fine  seven  nights  a  weei 
but  the  main  courses  in  MRE  pou! 
es  plumbed  culinary  depths  undream 
of  even  by  the  Brits.  Among  the  pa<| 
phernalia  designed  to  enliven  the  g| 
eral  tedium  of  a  soldier's  day — a  fri] 
punch  mix,  jam,  two  squares 
chewing  gum,  four  sheets  of  toilet  | 
per,  a  miniature  bottle  of  Taha' 
sauce,  a  green  book  of  matches  J 
signed  to  function  in  damp  conditid 
(but,  the  blurb  admitted,  not  in  vt 
damp  conditions),  cocoa  mix,  a  pi 
tic  spoon,  a  "moist  towelette"  sachet' 
was  a  large,  clear  plastic  envelope  cd 
taining  a  thin  slab  of  brittle  foam. ! 

The  instructions  explained  ea 
stage  ot  the  heating  process  in  teri 
that  made  it  sound  like  the  asseml 
of  a  cyclotron.  There  were  numercj 
diagrams,  too — one  of  an  amphibia 
blob  labeled  rock,  illustrating  the  j 
struction  to  place  the  heated  meal  I 
its  pouch  against  a  "rock  or  son 
thing."  There  were  several  warnirj 
about  not  eating  the  slab  of  brit" 
foam  in  the  bag,  which  apparent 
played  a  crucial  role  in  heating  tl 
meal.  Evidently,  every  year  a  few  sc 
diers  did  try  eating  it.  No  one  seem 
to  know  whether  these  soldiers  we 
counted  as  "friendly  fire"  casualties 

My  MRE  was  not  in  fact  ready  to  t! 
for  more  than  twenty  minutes, 
which  point  I  extracted  the  pouc 
tore  off  a  notched  strip  near  the  ti 
dug  in  my  plastic  spoon,  and  ate. 

One  mouthful  of  Country  Capta 
Chicken  was  enough  to  convince  r; 
not  to  attempt  another.  Omar,  ho 
ever,  approached  his  Chicken  wi2 
Salsa  like  a  man  offered  $10,000 
eat  a  bag  ot  earthworms.  He  was  sta 
tied  and  perhaps  disappointed  to  fir! 
the  scarlet  sludge  had  no  taste  at  al 

RETURN  OF  THE  COLONEL 

Hy  the  time  Colonel  Rudesheim  i 
turned  from  lunch,  Omar  and  t 
Kurdish  translator  behaved  like  o 
friends — something  the  colonel  clea 
ly  did  not  like.  Rudesheim  told  us 
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ick  Hawk  helicopter  would  soon  be 
iving  to  take  us  up  to  Tikrit,  and 
:n  he  resumed  his  questions. 
At  the  point  where  I  stated  that 
ifiq  al-Samarrai  had  little  support 
his  National  Salvation  Movement 
Samarra,  the  colonel  bristled. 
'I've  just  attended  a  big  lunch  host- 
by  him,"  he  said,  "and  all  the  local 
ikhs  were  there.  Looked  to  me  like 
had  a  ton  of  support." 
told  him  the  two  most  prominent 
al  sheikhs — Adnan  and  Fadhel  Has- 
— had  assured  me  the  previous  day 
it  Wafiq  would  be  lucky  to  get 
percent  of  the  vote  in  any  election, 
i  had  three  strikes  against  him,  the 
ikhs  had  pointed  out:  he  was  a  mil- 
•y  figure,  and  no  one  wanted  the 
itary  involved  in  a  new  regime;  he 
j  a  close  associate  of  Saddam  from 
SO  to  1992;  and,  lastly,  he  had  been 
ng  in  exile,  which  meant  he  had 
lided  the  suffering  in  Iraq  yet  now 
■ected  to  return  as  a  leader. 
Looked  like  a  popular  guy  to  me," 
lesheim  repeated,  making  me  re- 
e  how  ignorant  he  was  of  the  cus- 
is  and  social  norms  in  the  land  he 
,upied. 

The  sheikhs  are  there  out  of  cour- 
\"  I  told  him.  "And  no  one  would 
w  disrespect  to  their  host.  But  they 
i  also  support  the  candidate  they 
■ik  will  win." 
They're  two-faced?" 
ilf  you  like,  yes.  But  in  different 
is  than  we  are  two-faced  . . ." 
We?"  Rudesheim  narrowed  his  eyes. 
Like  when  Bush  says  this  war  is  to 
rate  Iraqis  . . ." 

S'right."  He  was  daring  me  to  go 
her. 

We  all  know  he's  lying,  don't  we?" 
I  don't  believe  the  president  of  the 
ited  States  is  a  liar,"  Rudesheim 
:  in  an  eerily  quiet  voice. 
I  Wafiq  is  trying  to  impress  you." 
And  he  succeeded." 
told  him  that  Omar's  wife  was 
fiq  al-Samarrai's  sister  and  that  she 
)  willing  to  testify  in  court  that  her 
l:her  was  guilty  of  mass  murder, 
.udesheim  was  now  edgy  but  de- 
fined not  to  show  it. 
explained  that  Omar  had  arranged 
J  elaborate  coup  against  Saddam  in 
15  involving  two  jet  fighters  and  a 
lusand  troops.  It  was  carefully 
lj  Jght  out  and  might  have  succeed- 


ed. But  Wafiq,  from  his  exile,  had 
nixed  the  plan  and  undermined  sup- 
port for  it,  mainly  because,  in  Omar's 
opinion,  it  did  not  involve  Wafiq. 

"Put  it  this  way,"  I  said.  "If  this  war 
had  been  fought  in  '91,  Wafiq  would 
have  been  on  your  top-ten  most  want- 
ed list." 

"I'm  sure  C.I.  will  be  fascinated," 
said  Rudesheim. 

Soon  enough  our  Black  Hawk  was 
waiting.  The  colonel  told  us  we  were 
to  be  flown  to  Saddam's  palace  com- 
plex in  Tikrit,  where  the  CIA  were 
eager  to  hear  all  we'd  told  him. 

"They'll  probably  put  you  up  in  Sad- 
dam's bedroom,"  he  shouted,  over  the 
din  of  revving  Humvees.  ■ 

Editor's  Note: 

Here  the  manuscript,  handwritten  by 
Mr.  Roberts,  and  faxed  from  Le  Hotel 
Royal  Amman  by  a  friend,  trails  off.  We 
have  had  only  intermittent  contact  with 
the  writer  and  so  can  only  hope  that  his  tale 
will  continue  in  these  pages . 
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STORY 


BIRTHDAY  GIRL 

By  Haruki  Murakami 
Translated  by  ]ay  Rubin 


s 


he  waited  on  tables  as 
isual  that  day,  her  twentieth 
lirthday.  She  always  worked 
m  Fridays,  but  if  things  had 
one  according  to  plan  that 
larticular  Friday,  she  would 
iiave  had  the  night  off.  The 
ither  part-time  girl  had 
greed  to  switch  shifts  with 
ter  as  a  matter  of  course:  be- 
ag  screamed  at  by  an  angry 
hef  while  lugging  pumpkin 
nocchi  and  seafood  fritto  to 
ustomers'  tables  was  not  a 
tormal  way  to  spend  one's 
wentieth  birthday.  But  the 
tther  girl  had  aggravated  a 
old  and  gone  to  bed  with  un- 
toppable  dianhea  and  a  fever 
1 104,  so  she  ended  up  work- 
ig  after  all  on  short  notice. 

She  found  herself  trying  to 
omfort  the  sick  girl,  who  had 
ailed  to  apologize.  "Don't 
/orry  about  it,"  she  said.  "I  wasn't  go- 
ng to  do  anything  special  anyway, 
ven  if  it  is  my  twentieth  hirthday." 

And  in  fact  she  was  not  all  that  dis- 
ppointed.  One  reason  was  the  terrible 
rgument  she  had  had  a  few  days  ear- 
.er  with  the  boyfriend  who  was  sup- 

laruki  Murakami  is  the  author,  must  re- 
mtly,  of  the  story  collection  after  the 
uake  (Knopf).  He  lives  outside  of  Tokyo. 


posed  to  be  with  her  that  night.  They 
had  been  going  together  since  high 
school,  and  the  argument  had  started 
from  nothing  much.  Bur  it  had  taken 
an  unexpected  turn  for  the  worse  un- 
til it  became  a  long  and  bitter  shout- 
ing match — one  bad  enough,  she  was 
pretty  sure,  to  have  snapped  their  long- 
standing ties  once  and  for  all.  Some- 
thing inside  her  had  turned  rock-hard 
and  died.  He  had  not  called  her  since 


the  blowup,  and  she  was  not 
about  to  call  him. 

Her  workplace  was  one  of 
the  better-known  Italian 
restaurants  in  the  tony  Rop- 
pi  >i  igi  disi  ric  i  i  it  Y<  ikyi  i.  It  I  tad 
been  in  business  since  the  late 
sixties,  and,  although  its  cui- 
sine was  hardly  leading  edge, 
its  high  reputation  was  fully 
justified.  It  had  many  repeat 
customers,  and  they  were 
never  disappointed.  The  din- 
ing room  had  a  calm,  relaxed 
atmosphere  without  a  hint  of 
pushiness.  Rather  than  a 
young  crowd,  the  restaurant 
drew  an  older  clientele  that 
included  some  famous  stage 
people  and  writers. 

The  two  full-time  waiters 
worked  six  days  a  week.  She 
and  the  other  part-time  wait- 
ress were  students  who  took 
turns  working  three  days  each.  In  ad- 
dition there  was  one  floor  manager  and, 
at  the  register,  a  skinny  middle-aged 
woman  who  supposedly  had  been  there 
since  the  restaurant  opened — literally 
sitting  in  the  one  place,  it  seemed,  like 
some  gloomy  old  character  from  Little 
Dorrit.  She  had  exactly  two  functions: 
to  accept  payment  from  the  guests  and 
to  answer  the  phone.  She  spoke  only 
when  necessary  and  always  wore  the 
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same  black  dress.  There  was  something 
cold  and  hard  about  her:  it  you  set  her 
afloat  on  the  nighttime  sea,  she  could 
probably  sink  any  boat  that  happened 
to  ram  her. 

The  floor  manager  was  perhaps 
in  his  late  forties.  Tall  and  broad- 
shouldered,  his  build  suggested  that  he 
had  been  a  sportsman  in  his  youth,  but 
excess  flesh  was  now  beginning  to  ac- 
cumulate iin  his  belly  and  chin.  His 
short,  stiff  hair  was  thinning  at  the 
crown,  and  a  special  aging-bachelor 
smell  clung  to  him — like  newsprint 
that  had  been  stored  for  a  while  in  a 
drawer  with  cough  drops.  She  had  a 
bachelor  uncle  who  smelled  like  that. 

The  manager  always  wore  a  black 
sun,  white  shirt,  and  bow  tie — not  a 
snap-on  bow  tie  but  the  real  thing, 
tied  by  band.  It  was  a  point  of  pride 
for  him  that  he  could  tie  it  perfectly 
without  looking  in  the  mirror.  I  lis  job 
consisted  in  checking  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  guests,  keeping  the  reser- 
vation situation  in  mind,  knowing 
the  names  of  regular  customers,  greet- 
ing them  with  a  smile,  lending  a  re- 
spectful ear  to  any  customers'  com- 
plaints, giving  expert  advice  on 
w  ines,  and  overseeing  the  work  of  the 
waiters  and  waitresses.  1  le  performed 
his  dut  ies  adroitly  day  after  day.  It  was 
also  his  special  task  to  deliver  dinner 
to  the  room  of  the 
^^^1  restaurant's  owner. 


I 


he  owner  hail 
on  (he  sixth  floor  of 
ing  where  the  rcstai 


sau 


1.  "An 


his  own  room 
be  same  build- 
ram  was,"  she- 
ice  or 


apartment  or 
something." 

Somehow  she  and  1  had  gotten 
onto  the  subject  ol  our  t went ietb  birth- 
days— what  sort  of  day  it  had  been  tor 
each  of  us.  Most  people  remember  the 
day  they  turned  twenty.  I  lets  had  hap- 
pened more  than  ten  years  earlier. 

"I  le  nevet ,  ever  sin >wed  lus  fai  e  in 
the  restaurant,  though.  The  only  one 
who  s;i\y  him  w  as  the  manager.  It  was 
strictly  his  job  to  deliver  the  owner's 
dinner  to  him.  None  of  the  other  em- 
ployees knew  what  he  looked  like." 

"So,  basically,  the  owner  was  get- 
ting home  delivery  from  his  own 
restaurant ." 

"Right,"  she  said,  "livery  night  at 
eighl  the  manager  had  to  bring  dinner 
to  the  owner's  room.  It  was  the  restau- 


rant's busiest  time,  so  having  the  man- 
ager disappear  just  then  was  always  a 
problem  tor  us,  but  there  was  no  way 
around  it  because  that  was  the  way  it 
had  always  been  done.  They'd  load 
the  dinner  onto  one  of  those  carts  thai 
hotels  use  for  room  service,  the  man- 
ager would  push  ii  onto  the  elevator 
wearing  a  respectful  look  on  his  face, 
and  fifteen  minutes  later  he'd  come 
back  empty-handed.  Then,  an  hour 
later,  he'd  go  up  again  and  bring  down 
the  cart  with  empty  plates  and  glasses, 
kike  clockwork,  every  day.  1  thought  it 
was  really  weird  the  first  time  I  saw  it 
happen.  It  was  like  some  kind  of  reli- 
gious ritual,  you  know.'  After  a  while 
1  got  used  to  it,  though,  and  never  gave 
it  another  thought." 

The  owner  always  had  chicken.  The 
recipe  and  the  vegetable  sides  were  a  lit- 
tle different  every  day,  but  the  main 
dish  was  always  chicken.  A  young  chef 
once  told  her  that  be  bad  tried  sending 
up  the  same  exact  roast  chicken  every 
day  for  a  week  just  to  see  what  would 
happen,  but  there  was  never  any  com- 
plaint. Of  course,  a  chef  wants  to  try  dif- 
ferent ways  of  preparing  things,  and 
each  new  chef  would  challenge  him- 
self with  every  technique  for  chicken 
that  he  could  think  of.  They'd  make 
elegant  sauces,  they VI  try  chickens  from 
different  suppliers,  but  none  of  their  ef- 
forts had  any  effect:  they  might  just  as 
well  have  been  throwing  pebbles  into  an 
empty  cave.  Every  one  of  them  gave 
up  and  sent  the  owner  some  really 
standard  chicken  dish  every  day. 

1  hat's  all  that  was  ever 


Wo.k 


asked  of  them. 


fork  started  out  as  usual  on  her 
twentieth  birthday,  November  17.  It 
had  been  raining  on  and  off  since  the 
afternoon,  and  pouring  since  early 
evening.  At  five  o'clock  the  manager 
gathered  the  employees  together  to 
explain  the  day's  specials.  Servers  were 
required  to  memorize  them  word  tor 
word  and  not  use  crib  sheets:  veal 
Milanese,  pasta  topped  with  sardines 
and  cabbage,  chestnut  mousse.  Some- 
times the  manager  would  take  the  part 
of  at  ustomer  and  lest  t  hem  with  ques- 
tions. I  hen  came  the  employees'  meal: 
waiters  in  this  restaurant  were  not  go- 
ing to  have  grow  ling  stomachs  as  they 
stood  there  taking  customers'  orders! 
I  he  restaurant  opened  its  doors  at 


six  o'clock,  hut  guests  were  slow  t( 
rive  because  of  the  downpour,  ar 
several  reservations  were  simply  cai 
celed.  Women  didn't  want  their  dres 
es  ruined  by  the  rain.  The  manag 
walked  around  tight-lipped,  and  tl 
waiters  killed  time  polishing  the  s^ 
and  pepper  shakers  or  chatting  wi 
t he  c  hef  about  cooking.  She  survey^ 
the  dining  room  with  its  single  coup 
at  a  table  and  listened  to  the  harpj 
chord  music  flowing  discreetly  fro 
ceiling  speakers.  A  deep  smell  of  latj 
autumn  rain  worked  its  way  into  tl 
restaurant. 

It  was  after  seven-thirty  when  tl 
manager  started  feeling  sick.  He  stui 
bled  over  to  ,i  chair  and  sat  there  r 
i  w  hile  pi essing  In-  si i  miai  li,  as  it  ! 
had  suddenly  been  shot.  A  gr©a 
sweat  clung  to  his  forehead.  "I  thir 
I'd  better  go  to  the  hospital,"  he  mil 
tered.  For  him  to  have  medical  pro 
lems  was  a  most  unusual  occurrend 
he  had  never  missed  a  day  since  1 
started  working  in  this  restaurant  mc 
than  ten  years  earlier.  It  was  anotb 
point  of  pride  lor  him  that  he  h| 
never  been  out  with  illness  or  injuj 
but  his  painful  grimace  made  it  eld 
that  he  was  in  very  bad  shape. 

She  stepped  outside  with  an  ul 
brella  and  hailed  a  cab.  One  of  t] 
waiters  held  the  manager  steady  ai 
climbed  into  the  car  with  him  to  tdi 
him  to  a  nearby  hospital.  Before  dm 
ing  into  the  cab,  the  manager  said  I 
1  u  l  In  i.irseh  .  "I  wanl  \ou  to  lake  a  di 
ner  up  to  room  O04  at  eight  o'cloi 
All  yi  hi  have  to  do  is  ring  the  hell,  si 
'Your  dinner  is  here,'  and  leave  it." 
"That's  room  604,  right  '"  she  sai 
"At  eight  o'clock,"  he  repeatd 
"On  the  dot."  He  grimaced  agai 
C  I  imbed  in,  and  the  ti 
took  him  away. 


he  rain  sh<  iwed  no  signs  i  it 
ting  up  after  the  manager  was  goi 
and  customers  arrived  at  long  inti 
vals.  No  more  than  one  or  two  tab 
were  occupied  at  a  time,  so  it  t 
manager  and  one  w  aiter  had  ti  i 
absent,  this  was  a  good  time  for  it 
happen.  Things  could  get  so  biJ 
that  it  was  not  unusual  for  even  t 
lull  statf  to  have  trouble  coping. 

When  the  owner's  meal  was  ready 
eight  o'clock,  she  pushed  the  roc 
service  cart  onto  the  elev  ator  and  r< 
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I  o  the  sixth  floor.  It  was  the  stan- 

II  meal  for  him:  a  half  bottle  of  red 
le  with  the  cork  loosened,  a  thermal 
jj  of  coffee,  a  chicken  entree  with 
ft  med  vegetables,  dinner  rolls,  and 
p  ter.  The  heavy  aroma  of  cooked 
Icken  quickly  filled  the  little  eleva- 
iJ  It  mingled  with  the  smell  of  rain. 
Iter  droplets  dotted  the  floor  of  the 
ji'ator,  suggesting  that  someone  with 
»et  umbrella  had  recently  been 
lard. 

ijihe  pushed  the  cart  down  the  cor- 
>r,  bringing  it  to  a  stop  in  front  of 
door  marked  "604."  She  double- 
eked  her  memory:  604-  That  was  it. 
i  cleared  her  throat  and  pressed  the 
ton  by  the  door. 

There  was  no  answer.  She  stood  in 
;e  for  a  good  twenty  seconds.  Just  as 

was  thinking  of  pressing  the  bell 
in,  the  door  opened  inward  and  a 
nny  old  man  appeared.  He  was 
rter  than  she  was,  by  some  four  or 
:  inches.  He  had  on  a  dark  suit  and 
ecktie.  Against  his  white  shirt, 

tie  stood  out  distinctly  with  its 
wnish-yellow  coloring  like  with- 
d  leaves.  He  made  a  very  clean  im- 
ssion,  his  clothes  perfectly  pressed, 

white  hair  smoothed  down:  he 
•ked  as  though  he  were  about  to  go 
:  for  the  night  to  some  sort  of  gath- 
ng.  The  deep  wrinkles  that  creased 
;  brow  made  her  think  of  deep 
ines  in  an  aerial  photograph. 
'Your  dinner,  sir,"  she  said  in  a 
sky  voice,  then  quietly  cleared  her 
oat  again.  Her  voice  grew  husky 
senever  she  was  tense. 

Dinner?" 

"Yes,  sir.  The  manager  suddenly 
)k  sick.  I  had  to  take  his  place  today, 
ur  meal,  sir." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  the  old  man  said,  al- 
)St  as  if  talking  to  himself,  his  hand 
II  perched  on  the  doorknob.  "Took 
k,  eh?  You  don't  say." 
"His  stomach  started  to  hurt  him 
of  a  sudden.  He  went  to  the  hospi- 
.  He  thinks  he  might  have  appen- 
:itis." 

"Oh,  that's  not  good,"  the  old  man 
d,  running  his  fingers  along  the  wrin- 
gs of  his  forehead.  "Not  good  at  all." 
She  cleared  her  throat  again.  "Shall 
iring  your  meal  in,  sir?"  she  asked. 
"Ah  yes,  of  course,"  the  old  man 
id.  "Yes,  of  course,  if  you  wish.  That's 
ie  with  me." 


If  I  wish?  she  thought.  What  a 
strange  way  to  put  it.  What  am  I  sup- 
posed to  wish? 

The  old  man  opened  the  door  the 
rest  of  the  way,  and  she  wheeled  the 
cart  inside.  The  floor  was  covered  in 
short  gray  carpeting  with  no  area  for  re- 
moving shoes.  The  first  room  was  a 
large  study,  as  though  the  apartment 
were  more  a  workplace  than  a  resi- 
dence. The  window  looked  out  on 
Tokyo  Tower  nearby,  its  steel  skeleton 
outlined  in  lights.  A  large  desk  stood 
by  the  window,  and  beside  the  desk 
was  a  compact  sofa  and  love  seat.  The 
old  man  pointed  to  the  plastic  laminate 
coffee  table  in  front  of  the  sofa.  She 
arranged  his  meal  on  the  table:  white 
napkin  and  silverware,  coffeepot  and 
cup,  wine  and  wineglass,  bread 
and  butter,  and  the  plate  of  chicken 
and  vegetables. 

"If  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  set 
the  dishes  in  the  hall  as  usual,  sir,  I'll 
come  to  get  them  in  an  hour." 

Her  words  seemed  to  snap  him  out 
of  an  appreciative  contemplation  of 
his  dinner.  "Oh,  yes,  of  course.  I'll  put 
them  in  the  hall.  On  the  cart.  In  an 
hour.  If  you  wish." 

Yes,  she  replied  inwardly,  for  the 
moment  that  is  exactly  what  I  wish.  "Is 
there  anything  else  I  can  do  for  you, 
sir?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  so,"  he  said  after 
a  moment's  consideration.  He  was 
wearing  black  shoes  that  had  been  pol- 
ished to  a  high  sheen.  They  were  small 
and  chic.  He's  a  stylish  dresser,  she 
thought.  And  he  stands  very  straight 
for  his  age. 

"Well,  then,  sir,  I'll  be  getting  back 
to  work." 

"No,  wait  just  a  moment,"  he  said. 

"Sir?" 

"Do  you  think  it  might  be  possible 
for  you  to  give  me  five  minutes  of  your 
time,  miss?  I  have  something  I'd  like  to 
say  to  you." 

He  was  so  polite  in  his  request  that 
it  made  her  blush.  "I . . .  think  it  should 
be  all  right,"  she  said.  "I  mean,  if  it's  re- 
ally just  five  minutes."  He  was  her  em- 
ployer, after  all.  He  was  paying  her  by 
the  hour.  It  was  not  a  question  of  her 
giving  or  his  taking  her  time.  And  this 
old  man  did  not  look  like  a  person 
who  would  do  anything  had  t<  i  her. 


"By  the  way,  h 


,ld 


are  you; 


the  old  man  asked,  standing  by  the 
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brand-new 
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yo  I  gotta 
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suckas 
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Donnell- 
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table  with  arms  folded  and  looking 
directly  into  her  eyes. 

"I'm  twenty  now,"  she  said. 

"Twenty  nou\"  he  repeated,  nar- 
rowing his  eyes  as  if  peering  through 
some  kind  of  crack.  "Twenty  now. 
As  ot  when."' 

"Well,  I  just  turned  twenty,"  she 
said.  After  a  moment's  hesitation,  she, 
added,  "Today  is  my  birthday,  sir." 

"I  see,"  he  said,  rubbing  his  chin  as 
it  this  explained  a  great  deal.  "To- 
day, is  it.'  Today  is  your  twentieth 
birthday'" 

She  nodded  silently. 

"Your  life  in  this  world  began  ex- 
actly twenty  years  ago  today." 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  said,  "that  is  true." 

"I  see,  I  see,"  he  said.  "That's  won- 
derful. Well,  then,  happy  birthday." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  she  said, 
and  then  it  dawned  on  her  that  this 
was  the  very  first  time  all  day  that  any- 
one had  wished  her  a  happy  birthday. 
Of  course,  it  her  parents  had  called 
from  Oita,  she  might  find  a  message 
from  them  on  her  answering  machine 
when  she  got  home  after  work. 

"Well,  well,  this  is  certainly  a 
cause  tor  celebration,"  he  said.  "How 
about  a  little  toast.'  We  can  drink 
this  red  wine." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  but  1  couldn't. 
I'm  working  now." 

"Oh,  what's  the  harm  in  a  little 
sip'  No  one's  going  to  blame  you  if  I 
say  it's  all  right.  Just  a  token  drink 
tor  celebration." 

The  old  man  slipped  the  cork 
from  the  bottle  and  dribbled  a  little 
wine  into  his  glass  for  her.  Then  he 
took  an  ordinary  drinking  glass  from 
a  glass-doored  cabinet  and  poured 
some  wine  tor  himself. 

"Happy  birthday,"  he  said.  "May 
you  live  a  rich  and  fruitful  lite,  and 
may  there  be  nothing  to  cast  dark 
shadows  on  it.' 

They  clinked  glasses. 

May  there  be  nothing  to  cast  dark 
shadows  on  it:  she  silently  repeated 
his  remark  to  herself.  Why  had  he  cho- 
sen such  unusual  words  tor  her  birth- 
day wish  ? 

"Your  twentieth  birthday  conies 
only  once  in  a  lifetime,  miss.  It's  an 
irreplaceable  day." 

"Yes,  sir,  I  know,"  she  said,  taking 
line  cautious  sip  ot  wine. 

"And  here,  on  your  special  day,  you 


have  taken  the  trouble  to  deliver 
dinner  to  me  like  a  kindhearted  fai: 

"Just  doing  my  job,  sir." 

"but  still,"  the  old  man  said  wit 
tew  quick  shakes  ot  the  head.  "Buts 
lovely  young  miss." 

The  old  man  sat  down  in  the  lean 
chair  by  his  desk  and  motioned  hei 
the  sota.  She  lowered  herself  ginga 
onto  the  edge  ot  the  sota,  with 
wineglass  in  her  hand.  Knees  align] 
she  tugged  at  her  skirt,  clearing 
throat  again.  She  saw  raindrops  ti 
ing  lines  down  the  windowpane.  ~ 
room  was  strangely  quiet. 

"Today  just  happens  to  be  y 
twentieth  birthday,  and  on  top 
that  vi  hi  have  brought  me  this  w 
dertul  warm  meal,"  the  old  man  s; 
as  it  reconfirming  the  situati 
Then  he  set  his  glass  on  the  desk 
with  a  little  thump.  "This  has  to 
some  kind  ot  special  converger! 
don't  you  think.'" 

Not  quite  convinced,  she  manai 
.i  nod. 

"Which  is  why,"  he  said,  touch 
the  knot  of  his  withered-leaf-colol 
necktie,  "I  feel  it  is  important  fori 
to  give  you  a  birthday  present.  A  si 
cial  birthday  calls  tor  a  special  cl 
memorative  gift." 

Flustered,  she  shook  her  head  M 
said,  "No,  please,  sir,  don't  give  I 
second  thought.  All  I  did  was  bnl 
your  meal  the  way  they  ordered  me  J 

The  old  man  raised  both  harB 
palms  toward  her.  "No,  miss,  del 
you  give  it  a  second  thought.  The  kfl 
of  'present'  I  have  in  mind  is  not  soM 
thing  tangible,  not  something  witfl 
price  tag.  To  put  it  simply" — he  plaB 
his  hands  on  the  desk  and  took  ■  e: 
long,  slow  breath — "what  I  would  I 
to  do  tor  a  lovely  young  fairy  sucH 
you  is  to  grant  a  wish  you  might  \\<M 
to  make  your  wish  come  true.  AH 
thing.  Anything  at  all  that  you  wM 
tor — assuming  that  you  do  have  sfl 
a  wish." 

"A  wish.'"  she  asked,  her  thntl 
dry. 

"Something  you  would  likefll 
have  happen,  miss.  If  you  havB 
wish — one  wish,  I'll  make  it  cdj 
true.  That  is  the  kind  ot  birth  if! 
present  I  can  give  you.  But  you  m 
better  think  about  it  very  careky, 
because  1  can  give  you  only  one."  e 
raised  one  finger  into  the  air.  "■ 
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K  You  can't  change  your  mind  af- 

ivard  and  take  it  hack." 

She  was  at  a  loss  for  words.  One 

,h?  Whipped  by  the  wind,  rain- 

>ps  tapped  unevenly  at  the  win- 

A'pane.  As  long  as  she  remained 

■nt,  the  old  man  looked  into  her 

•s,  saying  nothing.  Time  marked 

irregular  pulse  in  her  ears. 

'I  have  to  wish  for  something,  and 

vill  be  granted?" 

instead  of  answering  her  question, 
:  old  man — hands  still  side-by-side 
the  desk — just  smiled.  He  did  it 
the  most  natural  and  amiable  way. 
'Do  you  have  a  wish,  miss 
— or  not?"  he  asked 
gently. 


r 

ilhis 


his  really  did  happen,"  she  said, 
oking  straight  at  me.  "I'm  not 
iking  it  up." 

"Of  course  not,"  I  said.  She  was 
t  the  sort  of  person  to  invent  some 
ofy  story  out  of  thin  air.  "So  . . .  did 
j  make  a  wish?" 

She  went  on  looking  at  me  for  a 
iile,  then  released  a  tiny  sigh.  "Don't 
:  me  wrong,"  she  said.  "I  wasn't  tak- 
I  him  100  percent  seriously  myself, 
aean,  at  twenty  you're  not  exactly 
ling  in  a  fairy-tale  world  anymore. 
his  was  his  idea  of  a  joke,  though,  1 
d  to  hand  it  to  him  for  coming  up 
th  it  on  the  spot.  He  was  a  dapper 
1  fellow  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  so 
lecided  to  play  along  with  him.  It 
.5  my  twentieth  birthday,  after  all:  I 
ared  I  ought  to  have  something  not  so 
iinary  happen  to  me  that  day.  It 
isn't  a  question  of  believing  or  not 
lieving." 

I  nodded  without  saying  anything. 
"You  can  understand  how  I  felt, 
i  sure.  My  twentieth  birthday  was 
ming  to  an  end  with  nothing  spe- 
ll happening,  nobody  wishing  me  a 
ppy  birthday,  and  all  I'm  doing  is 
rrying  tortellini  with  anchovy 
jce  to  people's  tables." 
I  nodded  again.  "Don't  worry,"  I 
said.  "1  understand." 
"So  I  made  a  wish." 


r 

Ihe 


le  old  man  kept  his  gaze  fixed  i  in 
:r,  saying  nothing,  hands  still  on 
e  desk.  Also  on  the  desk  were  sev- 
al  thick  folders  that  might  have 
en  account  books,  plus  writing  im- 
ements,  a  calendar,  and  a  lamp  with 


a  green  shade.  Lying  among  them,  his 
small  hands  looked  like  another  set  of 
desktop  furnishings.  The  rain  con- 
tinued to  beat  against  the  glass,  the 
lights  of  Tokyo  Tower  filtering 
through  the  shattered  drops. 

The  wrinkles  on  the  old  man's  fore- 
head deepened  slightly.  "That  is  your 
wish?" 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "That  is  my  wish." 

"A  hit  unusual  for  a  girl  your  age," 
he  said.  "I  was  expecting  something 
different." 

"If  it's  no  good,  I'll  wish  for  some- 
thing else,"  she  said,  clearing  her 
throat.  "I  don't  mind.  I'll  think  of 
something  else." 

"No  no,"  the  old  man  said,  raising 
his  hands  and  waving  them  like  flags. 
"There's  nothing  wrong  with  it,  not 
at  all.  It's  just  a  little  surprising,  miss. 
Don't  you  have  something  else?  Like, 
say,  you  want  to  be  prettier,  or  smarter, 
or  rich?  You're  okay  with  not  wishing 
for  something  like  that — something 
an  ordinary  girl  would  ask  for?" 

She  took  some  moments  to  search 
for  the  right  words.  The  old  man  just 
waited,  saying  nothing,  his  hands  at 
rest  together  on  the  desk  again. 

"Of  course  I'd  like  to  he  prettier  or 
smarter  or  rich.  But  I  really  can't  imag- 
ine what  would  happen  to  me  if  any  of 
those  things  came  true.  They  might 
be  more  than  I  could  handle.  I  still 
don't  really  know  what  life  is  all  about. 
I  don't  know  how  it  works." 

"I  see,"  the  old  man  said,  inter- 
twining his  fingers  and  separating  them 
again.  "I  see." 

"So,  is  my  wish  okay?" 

"Of  course,"  he  said.  "Of  course. 
It's  no  trouble  at  all  for  me." 

The  old  man  suddenly  fixed  his  eyes 
on  a  spot  in  the  air.  The  wrinkles  of  his 
forehead  deepened:  they  might  have 
been  the  wrinkles  of  his  brain  itself  as 
it  concentrated  on  his  thoughts.  He 
seemed  to  be  staring  at  something — 
perhaps  all-hut-invisible  bits  of  down — 
floating  in  the  air.  He  opened  his  arms 
wide,  lifted  himself  slightly  from  his 
chair,  and  whipped  his  palms  togeth- 
er with  a  dry  smack.  Settling  in  the 
chair  again,  he  slowly  ran  his  fingertips 
along  the  wrinkles  of  his  brow  as  if  to 
soften  them,  and  then  turned  to  her 
with  a  gentle  smile. 

"That  did  it,"  he  said.  "Your  wish 
has  been  granted." 
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"Yes,  n  was  no  trouble  at  all.  tour 
wish  has  been  granted,  lovely  miss. 
Happy  birthday.  You  may  go  back  to 
work  now.  Pon  t  worn.  1  11  put  the 
cart  in  the  hall." 

She  took  the  elevator  down  to  the 
restaurant.  Empty-handed  now,  she 
tell  almost  disturbingly  light,  as 
though  she  were  walking  on  some 
kind  ot  mysterious  rintt. 

"Are  you  okay?  You  look  spaced 
out."  the  younger  waiter  said  to  her. 

She  cave  him  an  ambiguous  smile 
and  shook  her  head.  "Oh.  really.'  No. 
I'm  fine." 

"Tell  me  about  the  ow  ner.  What's 
he  like?" 

"1  dunno,  1  didn't  get  a  verv  good 
look  at  him."  she  said,  cutting  the 
conversation  short. 

An  hour  later  she  went  to  bring 
the  cart  down.  It  was  out  in  the  hall, 
utensils  in  place.  She  lifted  the  lid  to 
find  the  chicken  and  vegetables 
gone.  The  wine  bottle  and  coffee 
carafe  were  empty.  The  door  to  room 
ocM  stood  there  closed  and  expres- 
sionless. She  stared  at  it  tor  a  time, 
feeling  as  though  it  might  open  at 
any  moment,  but  it  did  not  open. 
She  brought  the  cart  down  on  the 
elevator  and  wheeled  it  in  to 
the  dishwasher.  The  chet  looked  at 
the  plate,  emptv  as  always, 
and  nodded  blanklv. 
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never  saw  the  owner  again."  she 
said.  "Not  once.  The  manager  turned 
out  to  have  had  just  an  ordinary 
stomachache  and  went  back  to  deliv- 
ering the  owner's  meal  again  himselt 
the  next  day.  1  quit  the  job  after  New- 
Year's,  and  I've  never  been  Kick  to 
ce.  1  don't  I  st 
s  beru  n< 
ke  a  prt 
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there  really  happened,  and  it  had  an 
important  meaning  tor  me  too." 

The  two  ot  us  kept  silent  tor  a  time, 
drinking  our  drinks  and  thinking  our 
separate  thoughts. 

"Do  you  mind  it  1  ask  you  one 
thing."'  1  asked.  "Or,  more  precisely. 
two  things." 

"Go  right  ahead."  she  said.  "1  imag- 
ine you're  going  to  ask  me  what  1 
wished  tor  that  time.  That's  the  first 
thing  you'll  want  to  know." 

"Put  it  looks  as  though  you  don't 
want  to  talk  about  that." 

"Does  it?" 

1  nodded. 

She  put  the  coaster  dow  n  and  nar- 
rowed  her  eves  as  though  staring  at 
something  oft  in  the  distance.  "You're 
not  supposed  to  tell  anybody  w  hat  you 
wished  tor.  you  know." 

"I'm  not  going  to  try  to  drag  it  out 
ot  you,"  I  said.  "I  u  ohU  like  to  know 
whether  or  not  it  came  rrue,  though. 
And  also — whatever  the  wish  itself 
might  have  been — whether  or  not 
you  later  came  to  regret  what  it  was 
you  chose  to  wish  tor.  W ere  you  ever 
sorrv  you  didn't  wish  tor  something 
else?" 

"The  answer  to  the  first  question  is 
yes  and  also  no.  1  still  have  a  lot  ot 
living  left  to  do.  probably.  1  haven't 
seen  how  things  are  going  to  w  ork  out 
to  the  end." 

"So  it  was  a  wish  that  takes  time 
to  come  true?" 

"You  could  sav  that.  Time  is  going 
to  plav  an  important  role." 

"Like  in  cooking  certain  dishes?" 

She  nodded. 

1  thought  about  that  tor  a  moment, 
but  the  only  thing  that  came  to  mind 
was  the  image  ot  a  gigantic  pie  cook- 
ing slowly  in  an  oven  at  low  heat. 

"And  the  answer  to  my  second 

"What  was  that  again?" 

"\X  hether  you  ever  regretted  hav- 
ing chosen  w  hat  vou  wished  tor." 

A  lew  moments  ot  silence  followed. 
The  eves  she  mmed  on  me  seemed  to 
lack  anv  depth.  The  desiccated  shad- 
ow ot  a  smile  flickered  at  the  comers 

• 

CPA  three  years  older  than  me.  And 

1 

W  e  have  an  Irish  setter.  1  drive  an 


Audi,  and  1  play  tennis  with  my  gi 

friends  twice  a  week.  That's  the  life  1 

living  now." 

"Sounds  pretty  good  to  me,"  1  sa 
"Even  it  the  Audi's  bumper  has  d 

dents?" 

"Hey,  bumpers  are  made  I 
denting." 

"That  could  he  a  great  bumper  stid 
er,"  she  said.  '"Pumpers  are  tor  del 
ing.'" 

1  looked  at  her  mouth  when  I 
said  that. 

"What  I'm  trying  to  tell  you 
this,"  she  said  more  softly,  scratch; 
an  earlobe.  It  was  a  beautifu 
shaped  earlobe.  "No  matter  wl 
thev  wish  for,  no  matter  how  tar  tl 
co,  people  can  never  he  anything  1 
themselves.  That's  all." 

"There's  another  good  bumf 
sticker,"  I  said.  "'No  matter  hi 
they  go,  people  can  never  be 
thing  hut  themselves.'" 

She  laughed  aloud,  with  ; 
show  ot  pleasure,  and  the  shad 
was  gone. 

She  rested  her  elbow  on  the 
and  looked  at  me.  "Tell  me," 
said.  "What  would  vou  have  wisl 
for  if  you  had  been  in  my  position 

"On  the  night  ot  my  twenti 
birthday,  you  mean?" 

"Uh-huh." 

1  took  some  time  to  think  abJ 
that,  but  1  couldn't  come  up  witrj 
single  w  ish. 

"I  can't  think  ot  anything,"  1  cq 
tessed.  "I'm  too  tar  away  now  rrd 
mv  twentieth  birthday." 

"You  really  can't  think  ot  anvthinj 

1  nodded. 

"Not  one  thing?" 

"Not  one  thing." 

She  looked  into  my  eyes  again 
straight  in — and  said.  "That's  becai 
you've  already  77udc  vour  wish." 


Answers  to  June  Qui:.  "1  Do 
Knots" 

I  Pandora:  2  Two;  3  Irei 
Athens;  4  To  crown  him  em] 
5  0ueen  Victoria;  6  Edward 
7  Wallis  Warrield  Simpson;  8 
fbmia;  9  Prisoners;  10  Jesus  CI 

II  Hera,  w  ife  of  Zeus;  12  One, 
Moso  ot  China;  13  Fnednch  Ni^ 
rsche:  14  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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¥~r\  his  previous  frolic  as  a  biogra- 
I  pher,  Walter  Isaacson  was  more 
■Lforgiving  than  he  should  have 
en  of  Henry  Kissinger,  as  if  a  secret 
ombing  of  Cambodia  and  a  coup  in 
hile  were  mere  blemishes  on  the 
ame  face  of  the  great  statesman, 
aacson  has  come  a  long  way  since, 
lit  of  the  swamp  fevers  of  AOL 
ime  Warner  unto  a  Rocky  Moun- 
lin  high,  from  managing  editor  at 
ime  magazine  to  CEO  at  CNN  to 
resident  of  the  Aspen  Institute.  At 
ispen  even-  summer,  the  humanists 
sed  to  dress  up  in  togas  and  reenact 
mdgone,  and  perhaps  they  still  do. 
regardless,  the  change  has  been 
racing  for  Isaacson.  His  new  subject 
.  a  nicer  person  who  did  less  harm. 

CAN  LIFE  (Simon  and  Schuster,  $30) 
jmthesizes  nearly  everything  ever  writ- 
en  about  Ben  and  decides  that  "the 
oots  of  much  of  what  distinguishes 
he  nation" — our  "cracker-barrel  hu- 
iior  and  wisdom,"  "technological  in- 
enuity,"  "pluralistic  tolerance,"  "abil- 
ry  to  weave  together  individualism 
nd  community  cooperation,"  "cele- 


bration of  meritocratic  mobility,"  and 
even  "the  idealistic  streak"  in  our  for- 
eign policy — can  be  found  in  his  per- 
sonality and  example.  Not  only  was 
he  our  "first  great  publicist"  and  "best 
scientist,  inventor,  diplomat,  writer, 
and  business  strategist"  but  he  was 
also  (the  phrase  is  David  Brooks's)  "our 
founding  Yuppie."  Eranklin,  says  Isaac- 
son approvingly,  "saw  middle-class  val- 
ues as  a  source  of  social  strength,  not 
as  something  to  be  derided." 

He  was  every  bit  as  complicated  as 
the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury: speaking  in 
tongues,  hiding  be- 
hind pseudonyms, 
and  inventing  alter 
egos;  taking  most  of 
his  long  life  to 
change  his  rnind 
about  slaver/;  stay- 
ing as  far  away  as 
he  could  get  from 
his  Philadelphia  wife  and  daughter, 
preferably  in  Paris  (though  wherever 
he  was  he  would  create  surrogate  fam- 
ilies); and  spending  almost  as  much 
time  flirting  with  the  ladies  as  he  did  ex- 


perimenting with  electricity,  invent- 
ing bifocals,  starting  libraries,  and  or- 
ganizing fire  brigades  (even  if,  in  Isaac- 
son's opinion,  such  flirting  seldom  led 
to  bed).  Franklin  was  a  child  of  the 
Enlightenment — short  perhaps  on 
poetry  and  "anguish,"  lacking  "moral 
gravity,"  unacquainted  with  a  "tragic 
sense,"  but  a  democrat  and  a  rnensch. 

Like  many  readers  of  American 
history,  Isaacson  thinks  we  need  to 
choose  between  exemplary  national 
character  types — either  Ben  Franklin 
or  Jonathan  Edwards — and  he  im- 
plies that  he  can  do  without  a  tragic 
sense.  Isaacson  doesn't  hesitate  to 
line  up  against  the  Puritan,  with  the 
Rotarian,  but  where  does  this  leave 
those  of  us  who  want  Abe  Lincoln 
on  our  side? 

As  comfortable  as  Franklin  al- 
ways managed  to  become,  the 
writer  Richard  Yates  made 
himself  miserable.  An  alcoholic,  a 
chain-smoker,  a  manic-depressive,  a 
failure  at  both  marriage  and  money, 
in  denial  about  everything,  and  tu- 
bercular to  boot,  Yates  seemed  to  write 
such  remarkable  novels  as  Reiolutirm- 
ar-j  Road  and  The  Easter  Parade  in  spite 
of  himself.  And  also  in  spite  of  the 
monstrous  mother,  who  shows  up 
everywhere  in  his  tormented  fiction 
and  throughout  Blake  Bailey's  relent- 
- 

YATES  (Picador,  $30).  In  penury,  sick- 
ness, squalor,  and  resentment;  attend- 
ed to  by  students,  fretted  about  by 
friends:  beset  upon  by  ghosts;  con- 
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temptuous  of  his  literary  competition; 
at  the  end  of  his  tether  and  chewing  his 

! 
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to  Scott  Fitzgerald,  and  not  only  be- 
cause ot  their  boozy  good  looks.  He 
needs  us  to  take  the  novelist  as  seri- 
ously as  the  biographer  has,  in  a  600- 
page  book  that  includes  every  dan- 
gling participle,  muddled  vehemence, 
and  tawdry  tittle-tattle.  He  proposes 
Yates  as  a  kind  of  human  sac- 
rifice, ,1  variation  on  the  Phil-  H 
octetes  myth,  according  to 
which  the  Greek  warrior  goi  to 
play  so  brilliantly  with  his  bow 
and  arrow  because  he  had  ,1  sup- 
purating wound.  I  refuse  this  ro- 
manticizing of  neurosis.  There 
has  never  been  a  scarier  novel 
about  male  vanity  and  cow- 
ardice than  Revolutionary  Road. 
But  after  he  published  11  in 
1961,  Yates  ignored  the  counsel 
of  doctors,  children,  and  friends: 
instead  of  trying  to  heal  his 
wounds,  he  embraced  and  cultivated 
them,  even  nested  in  them.  This  too  is 
cowardice  and  vanity. 


~W   T^anity  abounds  in  Mark  Pen- 
\  dergrast's 

T 

HON  (Basic  Books,  $27.50),  a 
breezy  tour  of  reflecting  surfaces  in 
science,  literature,  folklore,  art,  and 
religion — from,  as  it  were,  magic  to 
murder;  from  Sumerian  epic  poetry 
to  Star  Wars;  from  Egyptian  tombs 
to  Greek  myth  to  Etruscan  caves  to 
Chinese  jade  to  Olmec  jaguar  eyes  to 
Aztec  obsidian  "Shevv-stones";  from 
(gulp)  Narcissus  and  Medusa  and 
Pythagoras  and  Archimedes  to  (gasp) 
such  Chinese  "cosmic  mirrors"  as  the 
Blue  Dragon,  the  White  Tiger,  the 
Red  Bird,  and  the  Hark  Warrior — as 
well  as  the  alchemists,  kabbalists, 
Taoists,  and  Zoroastrians;  not  to 
mention  gnostic  cultists,  Persian 
magi,  the  Popo!  Vufi,  and  The  C  '(inter- 
bury  Tales;  in  addition  to  Snow 
White,  Prester  John,  Nostradamus, 
Avicenna,  Roger  Bacon,  and  Isaac 
Newton;  plus  telescopes,  micro- 
scopes, kaleidoscopes,  periscopes, 
space  shuttles,  and  David  Hockney. 


Leonardo,  Diirer,  Bosch,  Brueghel,  and 
Caravaggio,  after  which  industrial  es- 
pionage will  shatter  the  Venetian  glass 
monopoly,  making  possible  the  Hall 
ot  Mirrors  at  Versailles,  only  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Casanova  and  radio  astrono- 
my- As  much  as  Pendergrast  likes  to 
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It  only  tor  the  poetry — Borges,  Yeats, 
Rilke,  Shakespeare,  Dante,  Donne — 
Mirror  Mirror  is  a  cultural-studies  treat. 
But  ( "ervantes  and  Lew  is  Carroll  both 
show  up  and  then  get  out  ot  the  way  for 


look  into  concavities  and  convexities, 
he  also  wants  to  dish,  serving  up  gossip 
about  John  Dee,  for  instance,  in  Eliza- 
beth's court,  who  would  inspire  Faust 
in  the  Marlowe  play  and  Prospero  in 
The  Tempest.  Or  perhaps  you'd  like  to 
km  i\\  why,  wl  icn  you  look  in  tl  le  mir- 
ror, right  and  left  are  reversed  but  up 
and  down  are  not. 

Great  fun  here,  concluding  with  a 
chapter  on  experiments,  conducted  in 
1964  by  a  twenty-two-year-old  gradu- 
ate student  named  Gordon  Gallup, 
that  tested  "self-recognition"  by  apes, 
elephants,  and  dolphins  who  looked 
at  themselves  tor  hundreds  of  hours  in 
laboratory  mirrors.  The  same  experi- 
ment just  happens  to  he  mentioned  in 
the  first  chapter  of  THI  I  AC  E  IN  fill 

(Ecco,  $24-95),  whose  principal  au- 
thor may  be  neuroscientist  Julian  Paul 
Keenan  but  whose  over-the-shoulder 
collaborators  include,  besides  anthro- 
pologist Dean  Falk,  the  aforemen- 
tioned Gordon  Gallup,  all  grown  up 
and  a  senior  professor  ot  psychology. 
They  assume  you  will  want  to  know 
why,  like  you  and  me  and  Biami  tribes- 
men in  New  Guinea,  chimpanzees 
come  to  recognize  and  even  groom 
themselves  in  mirrors,  whereas  mon- 
keys and  elephants  don't.  Dolphins 
are  a  maybe,  and  B.  F.  Skinner  would 
appear  not  to  have  told  the  whole  truth 
about  his  pigeons. 

The  Face  in  the  Minor,  while  unfail- 


ingly interesting,  imagines  itseli  tol 
more  profound  than  it  really  is,  for| 
the  thrashing  about  in  Lacan 
Chomsky.  It  wants  us  to  locate 
recognition  and  selt-awareness — asvj 
as  memory,  empathy,  deception,  a 
their  associated  feelings  ot  pride,  guj 
and  shame — in  the  right  he^ 
m       sphere  ot  the  brain,  whicl 
making  a  comeback  at  the 
pense  of  the  heretofore  m| 
glamorous  left  hemisphej 
where  language  hangs  ol 
There  are  evolutionary  reasi 
for  such  a  "consciousness"  si 
going  back  to  our  reptilian  f 
history,  and  Keenan  seeks 
"neuroimage"  it.  But  his  r- 
posed  new  model  of  the  bn 
while  it  might  help  to  diagral 
neurological  disorders,  doel 
seem  espec  iall\  "revi  ilut  it  ma 
it  just  seems  to  be  scoring  points  agal 
the  grammar  guys.  Besides,  I  am  I 
clined  to  believe  that  what  distj 
guishes  Homo  saps  from  the  rest  of  I 
primates  is  that  we  alone  dream  up  rj 
ror  tests  and  write  books  about  the! 

Ni  it  that  the  behavior  of  mosj 
the  primates  in  John  BurdtJ 
slGKOK  8  (Alfred  I 
Knopf,  >24)  1-  anything  f<  n  human  : 
ings  to  be  proud  of.  In  a  thriller  asT 
otic  as  it  is  enthralling,  and  as  prove! 
tive  as  it  is  obscene,  a  half-Trl 
half- American  Bangkok  cop  narl 
Sonchai  Jitplecheep  investigates  I 
only  the  murder  of  a  U.S.  Marl 
sergeant  in  a  car  full  of  snakes  but 
related  death  of  his  own  partner  | 
"soul  brother"  at  the  scene  of  the  crm 
and  the  skinning  alive  ot  a  Russ« 
prostitute.  His  inquiries  and  I 
\  engeance  take  linn  deep  into  did 
smuggling,  jade  trading,  the  sex  incB 
try,  police  corruption,  transsexuaB 
and  reincarnation.  He'll  need  evenJB 
of  his  Buddhism — a  source  of  wisd« 
irony,  and  humor — to  survive,  mm 
less  prevail.  And  he  finds  out  thaj 
about  his  mother  he'd  really  rather  ■ 
have  known.  This  is  a  novel  for  anyH 
w  ho  admires  the  Zen  Buddhist  /■ 
sterdam  mysteries  of  Janwillem  varH 
Wetering,  the  Yellowthread  StiB 
Hong  Kong  mysteries  of  William  Kr<| 
shall,  and  Michael  Dibkin's  Aur  to 
Zen.  But  it  also  requires  its  ow  n  geifl 
"intellectual  horror  show." 
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k  re  novels  about  history  sup- 
Ik  posed  to  supply  us  with  an  ac- 
I  ^.curate  view  of  the  past?  Or  is  it 
timate  to  accept  the  fiction 
:er's  realm  of  history — not 
ays  truthful,  but  neverthe- 
in  possession  of  some  priv- 
.ed  relationship  to  reality? 
iters  such  as  Robert  Harris 
e  artfully  raised  the  profile 
[heir  fictions  by  basing  them 
bizarre,  and  often  conspira- 
al,  premises  (the  possibility 
t  the  Holocaust  might  nev- 
ave  been  uncovered,  or  that 
lin  had  a  son),  which  they 
n  try,  at  great  expense  of  en- 
|  to  render  credible, 
"he  hidden  world  of  espi- 
ige  supplies  some  justifica- 
fi  for  a  paranoid  belief  in  a 
:ret"  history.  Novelist  Alan 
st,  who  lives  in  espionage- 
:  Sag  Harbor,  creates  shad- 
/  plots  that  cunningly  de- 
be  sideshows:  the  smuggling, 
Britain  in  1938,  of  fortifica- 
i  plans  for  the  Sudetenland's 
der;  the  attempt  to  stop  the 
isport  of  oil  from  "neutral" 
nania  to  Germany  in  1940;  the  res- 
:,  from  Vienna,  of  an  imprudent 
'ish  Hollywood  exile  trying  to  re- 


holas  Fraser's  last  article  for  Harper's 
gazine,  "Le  Divorce,"  appeared  in  the 
iemher  2002  issue. 


claim  his  patrimony.  These  sideshows 
are  depicted  as  they  might  have  been 
understood  at  the  time,  without  the 


distortions  of  hindsight.  Because  they 
appear  as  gestures  motivated  by  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  hope,  they  have  the 
power  to  engage  us.  Furst's  secret,  sim- 
ple as  it  may  seem,  is  the  patient  ac- 
cumulation of  credible  historical  detail. 
Night  Soldiers ,  the  novel  that  begins 


Furst's  seven-book  series,  opens  with 
the  kicking  to  death  of  a  teenager  on 
the  Bulgarian  bank  of  the  Danube  in 
1934-  The  murder  itself  is  skillfully  de- 
scribed, but  our  attention  is  immedi- 
ately drawn  to  one  detail  lurking  be- 
hind the  gruesomely  banal  scene.  The 
stylish,  newfangled  headgear  worn  by 
the  fascist  aggressors  (a  grocer,  a  school- 
teacher, a  local  matchmaker)  has,  we 
learn,  been  designed  and  manufactured 
by  a  Jewish  tailor,  Levitzky,  whose  fam- 
ily performed  similar  tasks  on  behalf 
of  previous  occupying  forces.  Appar- 
ently untroubled  by  his  clientele,  Lev- 
itzky also  happens  to  be  "a  progressive": 

A  reader  of  tracts  on  Palestinian  repa- 
triation, a  serious  student  of  the  Tal- 
mud, a  man  who  wore  eyeglasses.  Lev- 
itzky had  an  old  book  of  illustrations;  he 
thumbed  through  it  by  the  light  of  a 
kerosene  lamp.  All  Europe  was  repre- 
sented, there  were  Swiss  Vatican 
Guards,  Hungarian  Hussars,  French  For- 
eign Legionnaires,  Italian  Alpine  regi- 
ments of  the  Great  War.  From  the  last, 
he  selected  a  cap  style,  though  he 
hadn't  the  proper  materials.  But 
Levitzky  was  resourceful:  two  lay- 
ers of  black  drill  were  sewn  to- 
gether, then  curved  into  a  conical 
shape.  The  bill  of  the  cap  was  fash- 
ioned by  sewing  material  on  both 
sides  of  a  cardboard  form.  All  that 
was  lacking,  then,  was  the  feather, 
and  this  problem  was  soon  solved 
by  a  visit  to  the  ritual  slaughterer, 
who  sold  the  tailor  an  armful  of 
long  goose  quills. 

At  first  glance,  this  could  he 
reportage  from  Patrick  Leigh 
Fermor,  Arthur  Koestler,  or 
George  Orwell;  it  also  possesses 
the  quality  of  historical  writing 
in  which  events  are  observed 
and  reconstituted  at  leisure.  Yet 
this  isn't  ordinary  historical  fic- 
tion— the  passage  suggests  the 
beginnings  of  an  ambitious  wres- 
tle with  the  past.  For  it  is  not 
just  the  evilly  punished  teenager 
who  is  consigned  to  his  fate;  the 
tailor,  the  grotesquely  dressed 
fascists,  and  their  similarly  ridiculous 
military  forebears  are  all  part  of  a 
doomed  Europe  in  its  prolonged  sui- 
cide act.  Like  the  pageants  in  Macbeth, 
the  soldiers,  the  thugs,  and  the  uni- 
forms will  soon  disappear.  We  under- 
stand at  once  that  the  end  of  Europe 
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ill  be  the  real  .subject  of  these  novels. 


I 


f  1  "^hese  Jays  tew  people  puzzle  over 
the  accuracy  of  literary  defini- 
tions. But  Furst,  who  is  proper- 
ly finicky  with  language,  Joes  seem  un- 
easy with  them.  "The  woal  spy  is  more 
or  less  understood  as  a  noun  or  a  verb, 
but  it's  a  lousy  adjective,"  he  tells  us  in 
his  introduction  to  The  Book  of  Spies. 
Rather  than  the  unappealing  "spy  nov- 
el," a  more  suitable  description  might 
be  "the  literature  of  clandestine  political 
conflict"  (but,  as  he  observes  donnish- 
ly, "you  wouldn't  want  to  pin  that  on 
a  shelf  in  your  bookstore"). 

If  my  own  fairly  extensive  sampling 
is  worth  anything,  Furst  is  better 
known  in  Britain  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  his  readers — rumpled,  pre- 
dominantly male,  and  over  forty — are 
most  intensely  clustered  around  the 
foreign  desks  and  editorial  pages  of 
posh  London  papers.  They  are  the  sort 
of  folk  who  still  go  to  the  kind  of  mega- 
calorie  Hungarian  restaurant  in  Soho 
once  peopled  by  happy  as  well  as  un- 
happy Communists,  and  on  occasion 
(in  between  the  contemplation  of  pro- 
tracted diplomatic  crises,  or  of  brief, 
nasty  wars)  do  serious  crosswords.  Up- 
on opening  Furst's  latest  novel,  Blood  of 
Victory,  they  won't  be  bothered  when 
they  find  themselves  on  board  a  Bul- 
garian ore  freighter  carrying  "Ukrain- 
ian manganese  for  Turkish  mills";  nor 
would  they  mind  the  company  of  I.  A. 
Serebin,  sometime  spy  and  editor  of  a 
Russian  emigre  literary  magazine,  who 
is  joined  by  a  Vichy  diplomat  and  the 
diplomat's  luscious  wife,  Marie- 
Galante.  They  might  even  be  pleased 
somewhat  by  the  fact  that  Serebin  and 
Marie-Galante  discover  a  carnal  at- 
traction for  each  other.  And  they'd  al- 
ready know,  without  being  told  by 
Furst,  that  Corneliu  Zelea  Codreanu, 
"God's  executioner"  and  founder  of  the 
fascist  Romanian  Iron  Guard,  was  mur- 
dered in  1938,  and  that  afterward  his 
followers  "took  to  wearing  little  hags  of 
dirt  around  their  necks,  supposedly  the 
sacred  earth  on  which  their  leader  fell." 

I  would  guess,  too,  that  Furst's  work 
is  so  enthusiastically  received  in  skep- 
tical, toot-dragging  Britain  because  it 
isn't  infected  with  the  illusion  of  moral 
clarity — a  rarity  at  a  time  of  high-tech, 
patriotic  espionage -wale,  peddled  by 
• :  ie  likes  of  Tom  Claticyjund  as  anony- 
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mously  guided  as  drones.  Furst's  real 
achievement  has  been  to  repeal  all  the 
pieties  of  our  day,  restoring  to  promi- 
nence a  small  store  of  disabused  wis- 
dom. His  plots  are  filled  with  blind  al- 
leys, canals  leading  nowhere  much, 
cars  propelled  by  dubious  substances, 
brothels  in  which  intrigue  rather  than 
sex  takes  place,  and  hotels  the  only 
purpose  of  which  appears  to  be  the 
procurement  of  secret  messages.  Fin- 
ishing one  of  his  novels,  one  cannot 
but  believe  that  our  destiny  is  to  pick 
our  way  through  an  old,  half-ruined 
landscape,  where  slogans  and  moral 
exhortations  are  useless. 

Of  course,  as  the  wiseacres  say,  his- 
tory never  wholly  repeats  itself.  But  we 
might  pay  more  heed  to  what 
Churchill  called  "the  dark  valley"  of 
the  1930s  than  to  the  geopolitics  of 
twenty  years  ago,  when  John  le  Car- 
re's narratives  could  be  constructed 
around  the  static  mirror  games  of  the 
Cold  War.  In  1920,  after  the  peace  of 
Versailles,  constitutional  liberalism 
held  sway  over  Europe;  only  fifteen 
years  later,  most  of  the  liberal  regimes 
had  collapsed  ignominiously.  No  quo- 
ta of  good  intentions  could  withstand 
the  economic  blizzard,  and  in  the  wake 
of  collapse  came  the  real  horrors.  We 
can  remind  ourselves  of  the  frailty  of 
things  as  we  check  our  credit-card  bal- 
ances, nervously  scrutinizing  indices  of 
withered  confidence. 

Furst,  whose  novels  began  to  appear 
the  year  before  the  Berlin  Wall  was 
pulled  down,  has  grasped  something 
about  our  future  by  immersing  him- 
self in  Europe's  past.  His  books  convey 
a  reminder  that  nothing  in  our  cul- 
ture or  in  our  lives  is  ever  safe.  George 
Steer,  the  war  correspondent  who  re- 
vealed the  devastation  of  Guernica, 
noted  that  living  in  the  1930s  required 
the  simultaneous  acknowledgment  of 
different  realities,  from  which  a  dream- 
less sleep  offered  the  only  escape: 

I  w  as  in  three  worlds,  that  of  the  real 
world  with  its  moves  and  counter- 
mows,  submissive  to  minds,  proposi- 
tions, conditions  ...  in  that  of  the  [for- 
eign minister's  office],  with  his  sallow 
sherry,  looking  at  his  pale,  thin,  over- 
young  face  .  .  .  and  in  my  immediate 
memory,  which  was  peopled  with  these 
.shining  objects  and  the  stupid,  tetm- 
^rfflragdead,  and  reminded  meforall  the 
'    w  orld  of  a  jackdaw's  garden',  full  of  hard," 


sharp  things  that  reflect  light  an 
the  wretched  dead  worms  and  g; 
and  broken  insects  that  serve  hirr 
(odder —  I  sat  down  in  a  soft  chair 
went  to  sleep. 

The  "deep,  deep  sleep  of  Englanc 
what  Orwell  noticed,  too,  upon 
turning  from  Spain.  "I  sometimes 
that  we  shall  never  wake  till  we 
jerked  out  of  it  by  the  roar  of  bom 
he  concluded  in  Homage  to  Catalo, 
Graham  Greene  observed  that  e 
sandbags  on  Clapham  Common  fa 
to  alert  Britain's  prosperous  classe 
their  impending  trial  by  fire.  Fu 
novels  switch  seamlessly  from  slee 
waking  and  back  again,  and  the 
best  at  the  precise  moments  of 
knowingness  and  fear — whethe 
Madrid,  near  Crakow,  or  on  the  pi 
of  eastern  France — when  the  bo\ 
are  about  to  fall,  or  when  they  H 
just  fallen  and  no  one  knows  whi 
do  next. 


There  are  recurrent  lieux  of  c| 
ger  in  Furst's  work.  Of  prirt; 
menace  is  the  dank  room  \j 
spotted  wallpaper  near  the  top  flocj 
a  second-rate  Paris  hotel,  one  tha 
frequented  by  hookers  and  comri 
cial  travelers  before  the  maraud 
from  a  variety  of  equally  malign  o 
nizations,  anive.  Next  is  the  bourgj 
locale  that  appears  safe,  or  reputa 
but  isn't;  one  of  the  most  disturl 
murders  takes  place  in  the  Jardir! 
Luxembourg  by  an  ornamental  p! 
circled  with  green  chairs.  And  tj 
there  is  the  restaurant,  which  Furs 
vors  over  the  casino  as  a  defini 
summation  of  moral  ambiguity. 

Reached  by  means  of  a  marble  s 
case  and  decorated  in  red  ph 
Heininger's  brasserie  in  central  I 
makes  an  appearance  in  almost  ej 
novel.  It  affords  shelter  to  the  p 
perous  and  venal:  British  agents 
American  socialites  are  as  happy  tl 
as  collaborationist  Belgian  coal  baJ 
and  Gennans  whose  task  it  is  to  im; 
a  cultural  policy  on  all  too  wil 
French  intellectuals. 

In  successive  narratives  Furst 
counts  the  crises  that  mark  w 
decade's  way  to  hell:  the  fall  of  MaB 
to  Franco;  the  appeasement  of  H  a 
and  the  invasion  of  Prague;  the  NB 
Soviet  pact  and  the  destruction! 
Warsaw;  the  occupation  of  Paris  M 
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capitulation  of  France;  and  final- 
capping  off  what  Auden  (some- 
it  understating  the  matter)  called 
ow  and  dishonest  decade,"  the  in- 
2,  suicidal  invasion  of  Stalin's  Rus- 
hy Hitler's  forces, 
'urst  does  the  confused-in-battle 
ne  well,  moving  from  fields  to 
ibed  buildings  to  abandoned  spas 
pled  by  diplomatic  refugees.  But 
lalso  is  able  to  interpret  what  he 
s  "the  reality  of  circumstance"  by 
ioring  the  details  of  anonymous  and 
gotten  lives.  In  The  Polish  Officer, 
lyric  poet  Lezhev,  contemplating 
icide  in  June  1940  when  the 
'hrmacht  tanks  are  less  than  100 
\  imeters  away  from  the  City  of  Light, 
!  escribed  with  a  seeming  lack  of  ef- 
|  in  a  few  busy  lines: 

"he  ronds-de-cuir  [French  bureaucrats], 
>n  the  other  side  of  their  wire-grille  par- 
itions,  did  not  become  friendly  over 
lime — that  astonished,  then  horrified,  h- 
lally  sickened  Lezhev.  What  sort  of  hu- 
nian,  he  wondered,  behaved  this  way? 
What  sort  of  reptilian  heart  remained  so 
'old  to  somebody  in  trouble?  The  sort 
hat,  evidently,  lived  in  the  hollow  chest 
>f  the  little  man  with  the  little  man's 
mistache.  That  lived  within  the  moun- 
ainous  bosom  of  the  woman  with  the 
acquer  hairdo  and  scarlet  lips. 

rurst  is  fascinated  by  Stalinism, 
ich  he  describes  as  both  a  system 
xercising  power  and,  much  as  Stal- 
egarded  the  Napoleonic  impulse,  a 
|  at  and  terrible  adventure  of  sorts, 
e  hero  of  Night  Soldiers  is  the  taci- 
jn  Khtisto  Stoianev,  who  is  picked 
I  from  his  Bulgarian  obscurity  by  a 
t/iet  secret  police  (NKVD)  opera- 
i,  trained  in  Stalin's  Russia,  and  se- 
ted  into  revolutionary  Spain.  At 
ne  moment  in  the  fratricidal  bat- 
's between  the  anarchists  and  the 
linists,  Stoianev  falls  under  suspi- 
n.  Escaping  to  Paris,  he  becomes  a 
liter,  then  (somewhat  reluctantly, 
ce  he  has  acquired  a  sexy  girlfriend) 
|  anti-Bolshevik  activist  in  the  ser- 
i  e  of  exiled  Bulgarians.  When  war 
j.aks  out,  Stoianev  drifts  into  the 
j  bit  of  French  resistants  and,  many 
j  :er  drops  and  explosions  later,  fetch- 
jup  in  1945  at  the  mouth  of  the 
nube,  where  he  takes  charge  of  his 
mer  NKVD  instructor  and  spirits 
n  to  New  York.  Night  Soldiers  in- 
des  many  passages  of  superlative 


description,  and,  particularly  in  its  re- 
creation of  the  uneasy  Bolshevik  mind, 
it  resembles  the  memoirs  that  the  vic- 
tims of  the  purges  might  have  written. 
But  it  remains  a  half  success:  a  thriller 
without  much  psychological  nuance, 
though  with  an  overwhelming  burden 
of  historical  detail.  Better  is  to  come. 

Furst's  second  book,  Dark  Star, 
makes  another  run  through  the  "dark 
valley"  of  the  1930s.  Born  in  a  part  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  that 
would  later  become  Romania  and  ed- 
ucated in  the  streets  of  czarist  Odessa, 
Andre  Szara  begins  a  career  as  a  Jewish 
Bolshevik  revolutionary  after  a  spate 
of  fiction  writing.  Eventually  he  is  a 
Pravda  correspondent  and,  when  cir- 
cumstances demand  (which  proves  to 
be  often),  a  Soviet  operative.  He  be- 
comes the  reluctant  possessor  of  a 
satchel  that  contains — along  with  old 
socks,  a  copy  of  Pushkin,  and  some 
agricultural  literature — a  seemingly 
ttuthful  account  of  Joseph  Stalin's  pre- 
Bolshevik  career  as  an  agent  of  the 
Okhrana,  the  czar's  secret  service.  The 
nuances  of  fear  receive  definitive  ex- 
pression in  Dark  Star;  plausible,  well-en- 
gineered, stuffed  with  detail,  this  is  one 
of  the  best  espionage  novels  ever  writ- 
ten. But  the  book  is  something  more, 
too — an  homage  to  the  generation  of 
Jewish  Bolsheviks  for  whom  Utopian 
revolution  became  a  means  of  quitting 
shtetl  culture  and  also  an  alternate  sys- 
tem of  belief.  Szara,  for  all  his  disillu- 
sionment, remains  a  citizen  "of  a  myth- 
ical country,  a  place  not  here  and  not 
there,  where  national  borders  expand- 
ed and  contracted."  He  is  a  Luftmensch, 
a  lost  soul  as  adrift  as  Le  Carre's  simi- 
larly abandoned  George  Smiley: 

Once  upon  a  time  [Szara  had]  persuad- 
ed himself  that  technical  facility  was  its 
own  reward:  a  sentence  singing  hymns 
to  the  attainment  of  coal  production 
norms  in  the  Donets  Basin  was, 
nonetheless,  a  sentence,  and  could  be 

well  rendered  To  stay  alive,  Szara  had 

taught  himself  discretion  before  the  ap- 
parat  had  a  chance  to  do  the  job  for 
him.  And  if,  by  chance,  an  intransigent 
pen  stubbornly  produced  commissar 
wolves  guarding  flocks  of  worker  sheep 
or  Parisian  girls  in  silk  underwear,  well, 
then  the  great  characteristic  of  paper 
was  the  ease  with  which  it  burned. 

We  begin  to  comprehend,  however, 
that  Szara  is  a  better  writer  than  he 
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lets  on.  His  talents  have  attracted  the 
attention  ot  General  Y.  1.  Ploeh,  a  Pol- 
ish Jew  and  a  big  wheel  in  military  in- 
telligence.  Ploeh  is  the  man  w  ho  has 
planted  on  Srara  the  meonvenient  hack 
history  ot  Stalin;  it  is  also  Ploeh  who 
supplies  us  with  an  insider's  knowledge 
ot  the  notorious  purges,  ot  which  he 
will  soon  he  a  victim.  Fearful  ot  Ploeh 
and  his  entanglements,  S:ara  is 
nonetheless  seduced  hv  this  doomed 
figure,  who  appeals  to  Siara's  pre- 
Polshe\  ik  commitments — his  Jewish 
heritage  and  his  humane  intelligence. 
L'nder  Ricoh's  dissident  tutelage,  Srara 
parlays  his  knowledge  ot  Gennan  wire 
production  into  entrv  penmts  to  Pntish 
Palestine  tor  several  thousand  Euro- 
pean lews.  Put  Srara  nev  er  abandons 
the  revolution  entirely,  and  the  novel 
finishes  with  this  ex-Bolshevik  arriving 
in  neutral  Switzerland  and  feeding  in- 
formation to  Moscow  about  the  immi- 
nent invasion  hv  Hitler's  forces:  "A  de- 
cent, nonnal  human  being  would  turn 
away  in  sickness  from  either  one  ot 
these  monsters.  Put  not  Srara.  not  now. 
The  luxury  ot  damnation  was  not  his." 

^  imie  lost  and  never  quite  found 
%  is  the  motif  of  The  Wcnid  at 
▼  Nighi  and  Red  Gold.  Furst's  two 
novels  set  in  collaborationist  France, 
lean  Casson  is  a  film  producer,  maker 
of  the  sort  of  frothy  romantic  movie  as- 
sociated with  Marcel  Game,  and — of 
course,  because  this  is  France — a 
conretn-  de  femmes.  uHe  also  bears  a 
strong  physical  resemblance  to  the  late 
Francois  Mitterrand,  a  man  whose 
charm,  though  amply  documented  and 
attested  to  by  his  many  mistresses,  has 
always  been  mysterious  to  outsiders.^ 
Initially.  Gasson  strives  to  stay  out  ot 
range  of  the  w  ar — se  dobrouiflcT.  in  the 
time's  idiom.  Put  it  is  apparent  that 
he  cannot  do  so.  even  it  he  merely 
plies  his  trade.  For  him.  the  moment 
has  come  for  existennahst  engagement. 
Approached  successively  by  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Pntish.  and  the  local  rcsis- 
ftmts.  Gasson  resourcefully  steers  his 
wav  amid  the  warring  parties,  some- 
how managing  to  end  up  with  the  an- 
gels and  save  himself. 

Manv  rate  these  Paris  books  very 
highly,  and  they  do  contain  the  right 
quota  ot well-crafted  incidents,  scrapes, 
and  ambiguities:  but  thev  aren't  my 
favorites.  The  Worti  tu  Xi*h:  memo- 


rably describes  the  Fall  ot  France  f 
the  perspective  ot  a  mobile  cinem 
graphic  unit,  but  after  that,  Cass 
story  is  unbeliev  able  most  ot  the  v 
Would  any  well-connected  Pari: 
really  have  been  so  ignorant  about 
thuggish  nature  ot  the  French  C< 
munist  party?  Probably  not.  I'm 
not  sure  that  sex  was  quite  as  con 
able  in  wartime  Pans,  even  among  t 
sensual  co-conspirators,  or  that  g 
silk  underwear  w  as  so  freely  avails 
on  the  black  market. 

The  Polish  Officer,  however,  I 
liantly  narrates  in  counterpoint 
resistance  ot  Warsaw  and  the  inst 
ellipse  ot  Pans,  culminating  wit 
scene  in  which  the  French  armv  pa 
up  its  own  archives  instead  of  bu 
ing  them  as  the  Poles  did.  Furst  is  as 
terested  in  the  shame  of  French 
teat  as  he  is  consumed  by  image 
French  civilization,  and  his  desc 
tion  ot  a  French  intelligence  ofti 
prov  ides  tor  both: 

Kereheval  was  in  his  late  forties,  w 
dry  skin,  a  corded  underside  to  his 
and  smooth,  glossy  hair  combed 
.  . .  The  exterior  was  flawless:  com 
ous.  confident,  polished  and  hard  as  a 
amend.  If  Kereheval  lied,  he  lied 
grettablv.  tor  reasons  ot  state — rats 
d'etat — and  it  you  listened  carefully 
would  hear  a  taint  and  deeply  su 
signal  inviting  you  to  agree  that 
ception  was  simplv  a  part  of  life,  a 
very  old  cultures  had  learned,  sad 
and  wiser,  to  acknowledge. 

Now  that  prominent  French  pc 
cians  have  conspicuously  express 
their  regrets  tor  what  was  done  un 
the  Vichy  regime,  it  has  become  fa 
ionable  to  point  out  that  the  rec 
ot  collaborationist  France  was  no  wol 
than  that  ot  other  occupied  counm] 
EVspite  government  collusion,  a  hi| 
er  proportion  ot  France  s  Jewish  pc 
ulanon  survived  than  of  Holland 
Furst  does  touch  on  the  notorious  raj 
vthe  culling  of  the  Jewish  populati 
bv  French  policemen,  so  that  1 
could  be  handed  over  to  Germar 
chorines,  transported  to  the  east, 
murdered^:  and  he  shoehorns  into 
action — as  a  "love  interest."  alas— 
predicament  of  a  French  lew  bl 
mailed  bv  a  fellow  office  worker, 
this  is  the  standard  view  ot  not-: 
belle  France — "something  midway 
cween  a  brothel  and  a  museum. 


.Jell  once  described  it.  Furst  elides 
dhatreds  experienced  by  French- 
si  and  -women  for  each  other,  and 
.  Jittle  to  say  about  delaticsn:  the  habit 
r»  landing  one's  personal  enemies  to 
■  mthorities  for  "behavior,"  a  lack  of 
1  ,'ort  for  the  Vichy  government  or 
;  German  oppressor,  that  was  "un- 
-  |  ch."  It  may  be  that  Furst's  nostal- 
i  admiration  for  French  civiliza- 
.  i  — the  syndrome  is  a  familiar  one, 
Acting  many  "Anglo-Saxons" 
i  ich  is  how  the  French  still  refer  to 
.Jj3ritish  and  Americans) — has  made 
Jipossible  for  him  to  re-create  the 
J  or  of  those  days. 

j  was  in  Berlin  during  the  war  against 
.  Iraq,  staying  on  the  Kurfursten- 
I  j  dam,  when  I  noticed  a  plaque  out- 
i  the  hotel.  This  was  where  the  Aus- 
j  a  writer  Joseph  Roth,  seated  in  a 
.  '  extinct  cafe,  completed  The  Radet- 
j  iMarch,  a  novel  that  tells  the  story 

oree  generations  of  the  Von  Trot- 
I  imily  as  they  try  to  serve  the  crum- 
1  ig  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  As  it 

pens,  I  had  just  finished  a  passage 

n  The  Polish  Officer  that  describes 
v  the  officer  watches  Paris  die  while 
ping  Roth's  book, 
koth  died  of  drink  in  1939,  after 
Averting  to  Catholicism  and  aban- 

ling  his  youthful  leftism  in  favor  of 
[jit  devoted  to  the  exiled  Hapsburg 
tasty.  His  poorly  attended  funeral  is 
cribed  in  Furst's  Kingdom  of  Shadows, 
vhich  an  aristocratic  Hungarian  spy 
inkles  "a  handful  of  dirt"  on  top  of 

pinewood  coffin.  With  his  evoca- 
n  of  distant,  forgotten  places,  and 

Luftmensch  peregrinations  from 
etl  to  metropolis  and  back  again, 
th  might  have  been  a  Furst  charac- 

Writing  novels  in  cafes,  Roth  ran 
oss  Europe  in  the  style  of  a  high- 
>w  paramedic,  tracking  its  advancing 
tesses  and  supplying  the  most  painful 
nedies.  Even  before  the  arrival  of 
|  Nazis,  he  saw  the  hatred  "tended 
e  a  sort  of  Eternal  Flame,"  at  which 
•Ifish"  nations — and  here  he  meant 
I  apparently  civilized  countries:  Ger- 
iny,  France,  even  Britain — warmed 
smselves,  isolated  from  the  danger 
til  it  was  too  late.  Impoverished,  cut 
from  his  devoted  German-speaking 
dience,  Roth  continued  to  submit 
>rk,  usually  unpaid,  to  the  emigre 
blications  Furst  describes  so  well. 


"Let  me  say  it  loud  and  clear:  The  Eu- 
ropean mind  is  capitulating,"  Roth 
wrote  in  1933.  "It  is  capitulating  out  of 
weakness,  out  of  sloth,  out  of  apathy, 
out  of  lack  of  imagination." 

I  expect  that  Furst,  who  writes  less  as 
a  prophet  than  as  an  entertainer, 
wouldn't  want  his  own  oeuvre  set  be- 
side Roth's.  But  this  doesn't  mean  that 
the  Furstian,  tolerant  view  of  Europe 
before  the  flood  has  no  relevance  these 
days.  No  American  pronouncement 
since  John  F.  Kennedy's  "Ich  bin  ein 
Berliner"  caused  as  much  impact  among 
Europeans  as  Donald  Rumsfeld's  allu- 
sions to  Old  Europe.  Europeans  like  to 
feel  that  they  inhabit  a  revived  conti- 
nent free  of  past  horrors,  and  Germans 
in  particular — having  behaved  so  im- 
peccably for  so  long — can  surely  claim 
to  inhabit  a  New  Europe.  They  were 
shocked  when  the  secretary  of  defense 
implied  that  this  was  not  so — and  they 
were  furious  at  his  suggestion  that  the 
old  taint  of  capitulation  to  evil  hadn't 
been  effaced. 

Amoral,  tolerant  of  any  number  of 
vices,  and  slipshod  when  it  came  to 
the  defense  of  what  really  mattered, 
Old  Europe  cannot  be  mourned.  It 
contained  certain  defenders  of  civi- 
lization as  well  as  copious  sleaze  artists 
and  hangers-on;  charm  and  loucheness 
proved  to  be  inadequate  in  the  face  of 
organized  thuggery.  Its  death  was  ulti- 
mately caused  by  lack  of  conviction. 
But  the  notion  that  moral  thoughts 
necessarily  lead  to  good  deeds  with  be- 
nign effects  is  an  absurd  one.  So  is  the 
idea  of  a  world  in  which  everyone  is 
sure  of  what  he  or  she  believes,  and 
proves  capable  of  acting  accordingly. 
At  least  some  of  Old  Europe's  charac- 
teristics deserve  to  survive  into  this 
century  more  or  less  intact.  One  could 
start  with  good  brasserie  food  or  classy 
underwear;  I  would  certainly  put  in  a 
wish  for  politicians  capable  of  mini- 
mal recourse  to  syntax  and  journalists 
a  little  more  selective  in  their  encour- 
agement of  hatreds.  But,  above  all,  I 
hope  for  the  survival  of  an  Old  Euro- 
pean hostility  to  the  current  posture  of 
moral  clarity,  whether  its  adherents 
are  Christian  or  Islamic  fundamental- 
ists, neofascists,  politicians,  or  hacks  on 
the  make.  In  the  meantime,  I  offer  a 
simple  antidote  to  the  new  barbarisms 
of  our  time:  read  and  reread  the  nov- 
els of  Alan  Furst.  ■ 
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THE  CRITIC  AS  ARTIST 

James  Woods  first  novel 
B\  Wyatt  \iason 
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brary. 2000.  270  pages.  S19. 


T 


e  climate  into  which  first 

novels  are  often  received  is 
uniquely  forgiving.  Perfection, 
tor  once,  is  beside  the  point;  there  is 
instead  a  giddy  sense  of  gratitude  for 
the  effort.  Conspicuous  flaws  are  tol- 
erated, errors  of  construction  and  con- 
ception are.  if  not  overlooked, 
seen  as  peripheral  to  the  neces- 
sity ot  embracing  w  hat  the  new 
writer  does  well.  Francine  Prose 
exhibited  characteristic  sympa- 
thy tor  a  first  novel  s  bright  fail- 
ures when,  in  a  review  last  year, 
she  wTote:  "Such  scenes  are  so 
virtuosic,  so  appealing — and,  fi- 
nally, just  so  much  fun — that  you 
hardh  care  w  hen  big  chunks  of 
the  book  start  to  crumble  in  the 
last  50  pages  or  so." 

Vet  a  climate  of  sympathy  and 
forgiveness  is  not  to  be  expected 
rt 

God — a  first  novel.  \es.  but  one 

i 

-  . 

-  -  ■  _     i     [  - 
ess  t  o 

Wood  yvas  bom  in  England,  in 

t  of  universit 

-    •  ' 
;  chat 

ri  Lit         :ntic  at  the  as 
the  United  State?,  where  he  had  beei 


offered  a  job  ( which  he  continues  to 
hold)  as  an  editor  at  The  Seu  Repub- 
lic. He  writes  frequent  reviews  for  that 
magazine.  The  Seu  Yorker,  and  The 
London  Reueu  of  Books.  Four  years 
ago,  he  published  a  collection  of  crit- 
ical essays,  entitled  The  Broken  Estate. 


-  - 


Wood's  rapid  advance  is  easily  ex- 
plained: His  literarv  criticism  has  been 
the  most  fruitfully  polemical  of  recent 
years.  The  judgments  it  contains  are 
distinguished  bv  their  originality  and 
precision,  the  depth  of  reading  that  in- 
forms them,  and  the  metaphoncal  nch- 


ness  ot  their  language.  He  is  passic 
in  defense  ot  novelistic  seriousness  | 
as  such,  has  been  unforgiving  of  i 
placency,  unsparing  of  triviality, 
unrelenting  in  his  assault  on  the 
formed  or  the  overwrought. 

Similar  claims  of  rigor  may  be  i 
tor  the  work  of  any  number  of  lied 
critics.  Severity  to  the  point  of  cJ 
ty  is  not  untypical  of  the  discipj 
Why.  then,  is  Wood  written  aboil 
The  Seu  York  Times  Magazine  ("i 
smart  and  very-  grouchy"),  respond 
in  essay  form  by  the  novelists  hd 
views  ("James  Wood  appeared  inl 
paper  last  Saturday  aiming  a  hq 
well-timed  kick  at  w  hat  he  called ' 
terical  realism.  "  wrote  Zadie  Sr 
"a  painfully  accurate  term  for  the  | 
ot  ov  erblown,  manic  prose  to  be  fc 
in  novels  like  my  own"),  and  rep 
edh  tagged  as  The  Best  Literary* 
ic  of  his  Generation? 

That  some  commentators  hi 
called  him  "fearless"  may  offer  a 
Wood  has  proven  himself 
daunted  by  marquee  nai 
whether  members  of  the 
guard  (Milan  Kundera,  Phi 
Roth),  brightly  hyped  new  I 
ent  (Jeanette  Winterson,  ZM 
Smith),  or  Booker  and  PuliF 
Prize  winners  ( Yann  Martel,  I 
trey  Eusemdes).  Now  and  ag 
Wood  will  do  a  piece  on  a  dil 
exotic  import — a  Hrabafl 
Bemanos,  or  a  Svevo.  But  tbl 
are  snacks  amid  his  steady 
of  contemporary-  big  game,  bl 
the  Hons  or  their  cubs.  Of  PI 
chon:  "Readers  of  Pynchon  I 
ten  mistake  bnght  lights  for  I 
idence  of  habitation."  DeLil 
"If  Tolstoy  fought  superstitl 
with  the  daylight  of  realiJ 
DeLillo  merely  fights  superstirJ 
with  a  new  superstition."  CoLJ 
Whitehead:  "Whitehead's  prl 
seems  decidedly  a  contemporl 
instance,  a  prose  of  the  virtf 
age  that  is  often  merely  vim| 
imprecise,  swaggering  whet 
should  be  controlled,  fr 
dense,  grossly  abundant."  t 
course.  Zadie  Smith:  "As  realism,  i 
incredible:  as  satire,  it  is  cartooni 

as  cartoon,  it  is  too  realistic  It  is 

shiny  externalitv.  all  caricatu 

For  Wood,  the  terrain  of  these  w 
ers,  however  varied,  is  seeded  with 


fDusuaboa  ~Fr  R^v 


I  erlying  blight:  the  complacency  of 

J prose.  Whether  manifested  in 
^ny  externality"  or  "swagger,"  the 
t  satisfied  surfaces  of  these  writers'  ef- 
1 ; , — different  grades  of  smoothness — 
e  Wood: 

t  :iis  style  of  writing  is  not  to  be  faulted 
tt  ;cause  it  lacks  reality — the  usual  charge 
tt  gainst  botched  realism — but  because 
|  seems  evasive  of  reality  while  bor- 
1  bwing  from  realism  itself.  It  is  not  a 
,  pck-up,  but  a  cover-up. 

le  that  externality,  that  cover-up, 
|  'od  has  judged  Updike  particularly 
i  ty.  In  his  1996  novel,  In  the  Beau- 
I  If  the  Lilies ,  Updike  includes  an  ac- 
}  nt  of  a  loss  of  belief  undergone  by 
i  everend  Clarence  Wilmot.  "The 
Jier  finds  belief  hard,  too,"  writes 
j  >od.  Why?  Because  of  what  Wood 
S  5  as  the  fatally  polished  surface  of 
|  dike's  prose.  As  the  reverend  stands 
lis  study,  staring  at  the  spines  of 
ological  texts  for  which  he  no 
ger  has  any  use,  he  deems  them  "ig- 
iant  but  not  pathetic  in  the  way  of 
attempts  of  the  century  just  now 
larted  to  cope  with  God's  inexorable 
ession."  Wood  observes: 

:Does  this  sound  like  the  Reverend 
JCilmot's  language,  or  Updike's?  It  is 
;upposed  to  be  a  kind  of  inner  mono- 
ogue  on  Clarence's  part.  But  it  sounds 
is  if  Updike  is  reviewing  Clarence's 
oss  of  faith  for  The  New  Yorker,  and 
writing  the  review  at  his  desk  on  a  fine 
jhalm  morning  in  Massachusetts. 

"dike's  language  proves  "alienating 
lust  the  moment  we  should  be  drawn 
"  Rather  than  reaching  into  char- 
:er,  we  are  "drawn  back  to  Updike 
nself,  to  the  author's  verbal  talents." 
Updike's  miss,  Wood  has  argued,  is 
licative  of  a  larger  problem  (and  it  is 
>rth  noting  that  one  of  the  qualities 
)arating  Wood  from  his  peers  is  his 
ibition,  not  to  say  his  ability,  to  dis- 
rn  a  credible  pattern  behind  the  flaws 
delights  in  finding).  Whether 
rough  simple  incapacity  or  by  com- 
ix design,  the  depiction  of  interior- 
',  of  character,  has  become  less  and 
;s  a  feature  of  the  modern  novel: 

Some  of  the  more  impressive  novelistic 
minds  of  our  age  do  not  think  that  lan- 
guage and  the  representation  of  con- 
sciousness are  the  novelist's  quanies  any 
more.  Information  has  become  the  new 
character . . . 


And,  elsewhere,  in  the  same  vein: 

Zadie  Smith  is  merely  of  her  time  when 
she  says,  in  an  interview,  that  it  is  not 
the  writer's  job  "to  tell  us  how  some- 
body felt  about  something,  it's  to  tell 
us  how  the  world  works." 

"How  somebody  felt  about  some- 
thing" is  precisely  what  Wood  wants 
from  a  novel;  reaching  into  character 
is  what  he  expects.  Consciousness  is 
the  ultimate  freedom,  and  its  honest 
representation  in  fiction  is  what  draws 
us  into  sympathy  with  the  created,  not 
with  its  creator.  This  is  the  hallmark  of 
the  work  of  those  authors — Austen, 
Bellow,  Joyce,  and  Woolf  highest 
among  them — for  whom  Wood  has  the 
greatest  regard.  But  on  this  shelf  of  ex- 
cellence there  is,  if  one  can  reach  it,  al- 
ways more  room.  In  that  spirit,  Wood 
has  written,  "A  space  may  now  open 
...  for  the  kind  of  novel  that  shows  us 
that  human  consciousness  is  the  truest 
Stendhalian  mirror,  reflecting  help- 
lessly the  newly  dark  lights  of  the  age." 

Wood's  novel,  The  Book 
Against  God,  begins  with  a 
disclosure:  "I  denied  my  fa- 
ther three  times,  twice  before  he 
died,  once  afterwards."  The  confes- 
sional voice  roots  us  immediately  in 
loamy  New  Testament  soil.  And  the 
language  makes  us  lean  in,  as  it  were, 
to  hear  this  confession:  Peter  too  de- 
nied His  Father  three  times.  To  echo, 
deliberately,  Christianity's  first  pope 
prepares  us  for  momentous  disclo- 
sures, betrayals  of  biblical  propor- 
tions, or,  at  the  very  least,  a  clear 
measure  of  grandiosity.  Wood's  nar- 
rator is  a  youngish  Englishman 
named  Thomas  Bunting.  On  two  oc- 
casions, once  to  avoid  work  and  once 
to  evade  taxes,  Bunting  wrote  letters 
claiming  that  his  father  had  died,  in 
a  calculated  effort  to  solicit  his  corre- 
spondent's sympathy.  Hardly  biblical 
stuff:  just  tasteless,  creepy  behavior. 
When,  later  in  the  first  chapter, 
Bunting  relates  the  third  of  his  de- 
nials, he  can  no  longer  keep  a 
straight  face:  denials  become  "de- 
nials." Bunting's  backpedaling  into 
quotation  is  a  quiet  admission  that 
he  is  both  aware  of  his  tendency  for 
grandiosity  and  unable  to  avoid  it: 
his  pathological  prose  cannot  resist 
fitting  a  pretty  mask  to  an  ugly  he. 


His  retraction  puts  us  on  notice  thai 
we  should  hold  tightly  I"  this  book  as 
we  read,  watchful  lor  subtle  slips. 

Bunting's  self-portrait  is  the  dark 
heart  of  The  Boo/<  Against  (  'rod.  When 
the  novel  begins,  be  is  living  alone  in 
a  rented  room  over  a  karate  studio  from 
which  "yelps  of  triumph  and  pain  can 
be  heard."  At  thirty,  he  has  set  himself 
a  task:  the  literary  coming-to-terms 
with  where  his  life  went  awry.  To  that 
end,  he  is  writinu;  tin-  document  we 
have  in  our  hands,  an  analysis,  of  a 
kind,  of  himself.  But  like  similar  at- 
tempts by  his  forebears — confession 
narratives  by  Humbert  .mil  Kinbote; 
Molloy  and  the  Underground  Man — 
the  book  is  prisoner  to  Bunting's  own 
distorted  perspective.  I  le  is  like  a  man 
who  tries  to  tell  if  he  has  a  fever  by 
feeling  his  own  forehead.  And,  for  sev- 
eral hundred  pages,  we  are  hostage  to 
that  febrile  consciousness. 

Chief  among  Bunting's  problems 
are  the  cotnplical  i<  >ns  that  arise 
from  his  peculiar  weakness.  He 
lies  to  his  parenis,  his  w  ife,  his  best 
friend;  to  his  patents'  friends  and  his 
friends'  parents.  1  le  lies  i<>  himself.  He 
lies  to  us. 

The  habit  of  dishonesty,  he  explains, 
is  a  sort  of  counterweight ,  it  developed 
along  with  his  doubts  about  God: 

That  was  where  the  lying  hegan,  you 
see.  My  instinct  was  to  hide  myself,  to 
hide  my  thoughts  about  God.  A  lie  was 
necessary  to  protec  i  the  truth.  .  .  .  But 
re. illy,  once  yon  started,  there  were  so 
many  rrurhs  to  protect  that  there  were 
hardly  enough  In  s  in  rover  them. 

Despite  this  and  oilier  professions  of 
dishonesty,  Bunting's  writing  glitters 
with  precisely  rendered  truths.  An  en- 
trance to  an  old  house  features  "four 
stone  steps  which  are  depressed  in  the 
middle  like  saddles."  Bunting's  pianist 
wife,  Jane,  when  he  first  sees  her,  is 
"heavily  involved  in  one  of  those  large, 
parachute-like  concert  dresses  made 
ol  puffy  blue  raw  silk,  the  kind  that 
only  female  musk  ians  wear."  A  man's 
voice  "sounded  bearded,  somehow." 
Bunting  looks  "at  the  electric  fire,  at 
the  tangerine  grin  of  Us  single  toiled 
bar."  Portraits  of  people  deftly  sketch 
Dickensian  connections  between  phys- 
n  igni imy  and  quiddity: 

1  especially  dislike  I  lolin.  His  ears  are 
large  and  on  fire  with  a  liny  netwmk  >>t 
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veins,  which  also  oner  his  nose  and 
cheeks.  In  some  men  these  veins  sug- 
gest a  lite  ot  drink  and  wasteful  pleasure. 
In  [Colin's|  ease  they  suggest  a  lifetime 
of  studying  minute  connections  and 
branches  of  knowledge;  the  veins  are 
like  little  paths  of  rewarded  endeav- 
our; it  is  as  if  a  map  ot  diligence  covers 
his  face. 

Between  convincing  portraits  of  mi- 
nor characters  and  the  skillful  de- 
scription of  telling  minutiae,  there  are 
moments  in  which  the  writing  moves 
conspicuously  from  revelatory  to 
grotesquely  false.  Typical  is  Bunting's 
attempt  to  address  his  wife's  frustra- 
tion with  all  his  lies: 

People  like  Jane  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween small  lies  and  large  lies. .  .  .Jane- 
treats  every  lie  as  if  it  were  asparagus, 
which,  whether  I  eat  one  spear  or  ten, 
makes  my  urine  smell  with  exactly  the 
same  pungency. 

The  allusii  >n  si  inks:  it  is  i  rass,  1 1  te 
stuff  ot  had  sitcoms.  It  would  he  easy  to 
dismiss  it  out  of  hand  as  Wood's  fault, 
to  tire  ot  the  had  writing,  and  to  turn 
away.  But  the  badness  of  the  image  is 
conspicuous:  Bunting  is  retreating  to 
the  surface.  We  are  left  with  the  im- 
pression of  his  metaphor  rather  than  of 
Jane's  complaint,  perfectly  justified, 
that  her  husband  can't  tell  her  the  truth 
about  anything,  which  is  just  as  Bunting 
wants  it.  Wood  is  quietly  implicating 
his  narrator  in  blindness  to  his  own 
vulgarity.  Bunting's  language  is  made  to 
be  as  inadequate  as  his  arguments. 

The  plot  of  the  novel  thus  unfolds  on 
two  levels:  what  we  are  given,  and  what 
we  must  gather.  One  thing  Bunting  is 
unambiguously  providing  us  with  is  the 
chief  justification  tor  his  miserable  ex- 
istence. In  lieu  ot  finishing  his  Ph.D., 
he  has  been  exploring  "a  private  projec  t 
which  I  call  the  'Book  Against  God'  (1 
think  of  it  now  as  the  BAG)": 

In  it  I  copy  out  apposite  religious  and 
antireligious  quotations,  and  develop 
arguments  ot  my  own  about  theologi- 
cal and  philosophical  matters.  It  has 
swelled  to  tour  large  notebooks.  Ii  has 
really  become  my  life's  work,  as  tar  as 
I  am  concerned. 

Any  wise  editor,  in  search  of  economy 
ot  expression,  would  clip  Bunting's  last 
sentence  down  r<  >  its  essence:  "It  has  be- 
come my  life's  work."  The  lingering 
presence  of  the  qualifying  "really"  and 
"as  far  as  1  am  concerned"  are  telltale: 
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they  signal  a  man  who  isn't  so  sure,  at 
all,  that  this  BAG  is  going  to  offer  any- 
more consolation  than  the  last  failed 
abbreviation,  his  Ph.D.,  did.  Like  his 
namesake,  Thomas,  Bunting  is  con- 
sumed by  doubts.  I  le  looks  despon- 
dently outward  tor  direction: 

There  was  a  quality  ot  desperation  in 
the  way  I  consumed  books  . . .  beginning 
each  in  the  hope  that  this  was  the  one 
which  would  tell  me  how  to  live,  how  to 
think;  as  soon  as  I  realized  that  it  would 
not,  my  reading  ot  it  began  to  slow,  pre- 
cisely as  if  my  heartbeat  were  slowing 
from  its  initial  race.  More  often  than 
not,  I  put  it  aside. 

Even  the  transit  of  eyes  across  a  page 
is  too  much  for  Bunting:  he  is  all  in- 
ertia. As  it  happens,  his  best  friend, 
Max,  an  "intellectually  deluxe  colum- 
nist at  The  Times"  defined  the  nature 
of  that  inertia  in  his  very  first  column 
for  the  papier.  It  was  ostensibly  a  po- 
litical article  on  England,  with  refer- 
ences to  miners  and  Thatcherism: 

Me  argued  that  English  history  had  al- 
ways oscillated  between  acts  of  anger 
and  ideas  ot  melancholy;  and  that  some- 
times these  opposing  tendencies  acted 
against  each  other  at  the  same  time  or 
in  the  same  person.  And  this  is  how  we 
British  like  it,  he  said.  It  means  that 
nothing  gets  done. 

Bunting  is  similarly  poised,  motion- 
less between  anger  and  melancholy. 
Halfway  through  Bunting's  account, 
Wood  has  him  admit  that  he  neglect- 
ed to  mention  a  significant  result  of 
that  inertia  to  his  wife.  Bunting  has 
stopped  working  on  his  Ph.D.  in  fa- 
vor of  his  BAG: 

I  wish  now  thai  1  had  attended  to  that 
strange  look  of  pure  panic  that  con- 
sumed Jane's  face  when  I  told  her  about 
the  BAG.  Pure  panic!  In  that  tear  lay 
everything  that  was  to  come.  I  suppose 
she  telt  she  had  suddenly  been  given 
powers  of  prophecy;  she  could  see  that 
the  BAG  was  not  going  to  go  away.  And 
in  all  likelihood,  she  didn't  believe  me 
when  I  said  that  I  had  not  been  work- 
ing on  it.  Obviously,  she  couldn't  have 
known  about  the  "tour  notebooks,"  but 
she  probably  had  a  good  idea  of  what  I 
had  been  up  to. 

Bunting's  glib  "I  suppose  she  felt  she 
had  suddenly  been  given  powers  of 
prophecy"  distances  him  from  the  emo- 
tion of  the  event,  reminding  us  of  the 
numerous  other  distancing?  scattered 


throughout  the  novel  and  inform 
(tor  the  reader)  the  "fury"  Jane  feltj 
reason  she  "cannot  distinguish  betw] 
small  lies  and  large  lies."  But  in 
heart  of  this  admission  lurks  a  grar 
lie.  "Obviously,  she  couldn't  h 
known  about  the  'four  notebooks,: 
she  probably  had  a  good  idea  of  wl 
had  been  up  to."  When  the  BAG 
introduced,  Bunting  said  it  had  swej 
to  tour  large  notebooks.  As  deniall 
came  "denial,"  tour  notebooks  hj 
become  "four  notebooks."  Like  Bi 
ing's  wife,  we  have  a  pretty  good  | 
of  what  he's  up  to.  Even  the  BAG 
been  a  bluff:  there  is  no  BAG.  It  i 
empt\  as  Bunting,  as  empi\  as  his  n. 
insinuates:  tor  "bunting"  is  the  c 
of  which  flags  are  made,  or  the  u 
used  to  describe  the  swell  in  a  sail 
with  wind.  He  tells  his  wife  that,  w 
trying  to  navigate  adverse  situati 
"you  have  to  be  the  controller  of« 
wind,  that's  what's  crucial."  J 
Despite  this  ambition  to  contl 
Bunting  is  directionless,  an  empty  ■ 
at  least  until  the  final  pages  of 
book.  Left  with  nothing — no  ho 
no  wife,  no  best  friend,  no  Ph.L 
Bunting  writes  "the  Book,"  the  b 
we  have  been  reading.  The  none 
tent  Book  A^ain.st  God  finally  exis 

The  Book  Against  God  is  a  srr 
quiet  novel,  a  piece  of  mi 
for  solo  voice.  That  voice  i: 
ten  unpleasant,  all  too  human, 
rarely  likable,  and  Wood's  success 
the  degree  to  which  he  redeems  tl" 
very  qualities.  The  redemption  is  ; 
thetic  as  well  as  moral:  Bunting's 
reliability  is  reliable,  and  credible, 
cause  Wood  is  consistent,  careful, 
res!  rained.  Those  moments  of  mi 
rection,  willful  or  inadvertent,  c 
tribute  ti)  our  sense  of  his  impairm< 
This  suggests  a  considerable  arti 
victory,  since  the  danger  inheren 
such  a  narrative  strategy — unreli; 
narration — is  that  the  proceedings 
collapse  under  the  weight  of  art  if 
making  the  protagonist  a  mere  pats 
strawman  in  the  writer's  scorch 
game.  Take  this  example  from  Na 
kov's  Pale  Fire,  with  Charles  Kinb 
sociopath,  at  the  helm: 


I  came  home  from  a  very  enjoyable 
successful  meeting  ot  students  and  te; 
ers  (at  which  I  had  exuberantly  thr< 
oft  my  coat  and  shown  severa 


ipils  a  few  of  the  amusing  holds  em- 
oyed  by  Zemhlan  wrestlers)  and  found 
my  coat  pocket  a  brutal  anonymous 

)te  saying:  "You  have  hal  s  real 

id,  chum,"  meaning  evidently  "hallu- 
nations,"  although  a  malevolent  crit- 
might  infer  from  the  insufficient  num- 
;r  of  dashes  that  little  Mr.  Anon, 
ispite  teaching  Freshman  English, 
mid  hardly  spell. 

ven  the  reader  who  has  not  read 
Fire  becomes  infected  by  the  germs 
3ubt  that  issue  from  the  paragraph, 
he  time  we  reach  his  condescend- 
claim  that  Mr.  Anon  "could  hard- 
sell," we  have  connected,  as  it  were, 
'dots:  the  tight  wrestling  hold,  the 
suggestive  spaces  in  the  incom- 
e  word  that  could  not  more  clear- 
lell  "halitosis"  if  they  were  set  in 
ts.  This  is  extraordinarily  gameful 
ing,  as  Nabokov  manages  to  keep 
e  independent  ideas  in  the  air:  Kin- 
;'s  sense  of  self  (Olympian);  our 
le  of  Kinbote  (delusional);  and  our 
lion  of  Nabokov  (awed).  But  how 
sympathy  be  possible  if  we  are  kept 
ich  a  distance?  How  can  we  get  in- 
Kinbote  if  we  feel  merely  superior 
iiim,  or  inferior  to  Nabokov?  We 
relentlessly  drawn  back  to  an  au- 
||  verbal  talents,  rather  than  deep- 
ito  the  character, 
md  this  distance,  this  barrier  to 
ing  that  self-consciousness  can  im- 
i,  is  precisely  what  Wood  has  railed 
inst  in  his  criticism  (he  calls  Up- 
t  "a  fine  pupil  of  Nabokov").  The 
icular  success  of  The  Book  Against 
i  is  its  convincing  performance  of 
risks  of  such  distance,  of  surface, 
iting,  busy  with  exteriors  (whether 
abject  lies  he  has  told  everyone 
he  tainted  truths  he  is  telling  us), 
alienated  himself  from  all  those 
b  care  about  him.  His  prose  help- 
ly  reflects  (to  adapt  Wood's 
ase),  and  mimetically  imposes,  that 
•nviable  distance  onto  the  reader, 
is  is  a  risky  strategy  for  any  author, 
:ause  such  discomfort  in  readers 
3  might  be  tempted,  like  Bunting's 
nds  and  family,  to  turn  away.  And 
ticularly  risky  for  the  author  of  a 
t  novel  who  has  yet  to  earn  our 
;t.  But  this  is  not  a  novel  that  wants 
oe  loved,  and  a  reader  who  sup- 
es  Bunting's  failings  to  be  the  au- 
r's  would  not  be  taking  the  book  on 
own  demanding  interior  terms. 
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It  is  no  surprise  that  Wood  is  mak- 
ing such  demands  of  readers.  As  a  crit- 
ic, he  has  made  his  reputation  defend- 
ing the  importance  ot  interior  authorial 
intentions:  "A  novel  always  brings  its 
own  criteria  for  judgment  with  it."  A 
critic's  job,  as  such,  is  to  ev  aluate  those 
criteria  for  consistency  and  fidelity.  If 
critics  are  to  have  any  use  beyond  ex- 
pressing subjective  preference,  they 
must  be  able  to  reveal  what  we  readers 
might  not  be  able,  initially,  to  see  our- 
selves. If  readers  of  fiction  should  rea- 
sonably expect  a  novelist  to  be  able  to 
induce  sympathy  tor  his  creations,  read- 
ers of  criticism  should  reasonably  expect 
a  critic  to  be  able  to  produce  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  a  novelist's  am- 
bitions. In  a  recent  radio  interview, 
Wood  said  as  much: 

I've  always  wanted  to  be  a  novelist.  The 
greatest  compliment  that  is  ever  paid 
to  me  as  a  critic  ...  is  when  writers  come 
up  to  me  and  say,  "I  think  the  reason  I 
like  your  criticism  is  that  you  see  things 
as  a  writer  does,  from  the  inside.  You 
really  look  at  the  language,  you're  speak- 
ing to  me  as  a  writer."  Now,  of  course  I'm 
flattered  by  that,  but  I'm  flattered  h\ 
that  because  from  the  very  earliest 
times — I  started  doing  this  straight  out 
of  university — I  always  saw  this  thing  I 
was  doing — writing  about  fiction — as  a 
way  of  .  . .  stealing  the  goods:  studying 
whai  !  cc  mid  do  to  make  si  unethinf;  fie  - 
tional  out  of  my  reading. 

The  Book  Against  God  shows  signs  of 
that  study:  as  his  criticism  has  been 
pounding  away  against  the  over- 
upholstered  hystericism  of  much  con- 
temporary fiction,  lamenting  the  ab- 
sence of  the  novel  ot  character,  it  is 
unsurprising  that  he  has  produced  a 
novel  that  is  compensatorily  austere,  a 
novel  of  character.  But  if  we  have  been 
well  served  by  that  apprenticeship  in 
the  form  of  Wood's  novel,  it  is  surpris- 
ing, and  regrettable,  how  poorly  served 
we  have  been  by  Wood's  criticism. 

Let  us  recall  his  most  consistent  crit- 
ical point,  one  he  has  been  making  in 
various  tonus  since  Zadie  Smith's  White 
Teeth  came  out  nearly  three  years  ago. 
"Information  has  become  the  new 
character."  For  the  sake  of  variety,  here 
it  is  again,  from  one  more  of  Wood's 
DeLillo  reviews,  this  past  April: 

(  ,'  )snin/iolis,  so  eager  to  fell  lis  about  our 
age,  to  bring  hack  the  news,  delivers  a 
kind  of  information,  and  delivers  it  in 


such  ,1  way  that  finally  it  threatens  the 
existence  of  the  novel  form.  For  in  what 
way  does  this  novel  tell  us  something 
about  the  world  that  only  the  novel 
form  could  tell  us.' 

Let  us  concede  the  point,  if  only  for 
argument's  sake.  Let  us  also  acknowl- 
edge Wood's  observ  ation  that  DeLil- 
lo "has  begun  to  deliver  nameable  kin." 
That  in  Jonathan  Franzen's  writing, 
"What  is  retained  from  DeLillo  is  the 
tentacular  ambition,  the  effort  to  pin 
down  an  entire  writhing  culture."  Let 
us  further  accept  that  Wood  is  right  in 
his  observation  of  either  influence  or 
tell.  i\\  -feeling  in  the  v\  i  itk  ot  Tin  imas 
Pynchon,  David  Foster  Wallace, 
Salman  Rushdie,  Colson  Whitehead, 
Zadie  Smith,  Dave  Eggers,  and  still 
others — all  writers  whom  Wood  has 
gone  after,  all  fish  in  his  nets  of  "hys- 
terical realism"  or  novel  of  "informa- 
tion." Let  us  certainly  agree  that  one 
of  the  important  roles  of  the  critic  is  to 
argue,  when  required,  that  this  is  shi- 
nola,  and  that  over  there  is  shit.  Wood 
has  every  right — and  a  responsibili- 
ty— to  distinguish  between  the  two. 
But  let  us  ask  this:  why  does  he  keep  re- 
viewing this  shit.7 

~W  r  is  a  question  that  has  been  com- 
I  ing  up  lately  with  great  regularity. 
A  Manhattan  literary  gossip  has  it 
that  Wood  has  only  been  clearing  the 
field  in  preparation  tor  his  novel istic 
landing.  This  is  absurd,  of  course,  as 
most  of  the  writers  mentioned  above 
are  manifestly  accomplished  and,  es- 
sentially, teview-proof:  they  either 
have  generations  of  readers  in  their 
pockets,  are  prizewinners  selling  by 
the  barrel,  or  are  the  rising  stars  whose 
publishers'  target  audiences  will  not 
be  affected  a  whit  by  a  bad  review  in 
a  weekly  magazine  with  a  relatively 
modest  number  of  readers,  most  of 
whom  subscribe  tor  the  politics.  It  is 
also  absurd  to  suppose  that  Wood  isn't 
reviewing  from  his  heart,  with  all  his 
heart.  I  suspect  he  reviews  these  books 
because  he  believes  they  need  to  be 
addressed  in  all  their  badness. 

But  why  are  they  being  addressed 
again  and  again.7  They  do  seem  to  be 
the  antithesis  of  Wood's  own  novelis- 
tic  ambitions:  loud  where  he  is  quiet, 
manic  where  he  is  minimal,  baggy 
where  he  is  lean,  information-obsessed 
where  he  doesn't  give  a  damn — theirs 


i 


are  multicl  laractei  multigenerat  i 
sagas,  where  his  is  written  from  wj 
in  the  blind  spot  of  a  single  c  hara 
It  is  a  curious  opposition.  At  the 
least,  one  can  say  this:  a  knowled 
Wood's  criticism  makes  The  E 
Against  God  the  novel  you  would 
imagined  Wood  would  write,  i 
Wood's  choices  oi  what  he  revi 
from  contemporary  fiction  are  prec 
what  one  would  imagine  he  wouk 
\  iew,  were  he  trying  to  justify  the  1 
elistic  choices  he  is  trying  to  mak 
"In  my  case,"  Wood  said  in  thd, 
ten  iew  about  the  process  of  wri 
his  novel,  "there  was  a  great  des 
waiting,  a  great  deal,  as  I  saw  it  in 
own  terms,  of  apprenticeship." 
apprenticeship,  though,  has  had  a  <| 
Reading  Wood  on  DeLillo,  one  wi 
not  suppose  that  author  capable  or 
humanity  and  empathy  to  be  foun! 
the  version  of  Lee  Harvey  Osws 
mother,  in  Libra,  a  book  Wood  c 
not  mention  in  his  various  dissecti 
Nor  would  one  suppose  The  Coi 
tions  is  so  successful  a  book  on 
cisely  the  matter  of  character,  bee 
of  how  much  space  Wood  devote 
discussion  of  the  whole  social  n< 
bugaboo.  For  when  he  does  praise 
aspect  of  Franzen's  book — "Franz 
at  his  finest  when  ...  he  is  exami 
consciousness  and  finding,  willy-r 
that  consciousness  is  the  true  S 
dhalian  mirror" — he  makes  it  se> 
unnecessarily,  as  though  what  Frar 
does  well  he  does  despite  himself, 
would  one  suppose  that  John  Upd 
author  of  forty  books,  is  an  au 
worth  reading  at  all: 

It  seems  to  be  easiet  for  John  Up| 
to  stifle  a  yawn  than  to  refrain  from 
ing  a  book.  It  is  generally  thought 
gardly  or  envious  to  complain  abd 
writer's  abundance  (a  book  a  \| 
roughly,  in  Updike's  case).  Most 
elists,  it  is  said,  would  pant  to  exl 
such  a  fault.  Or  the  case  is  made  tr] 
is  otiose  to  complain  about  the  med 
books  when  there  ate  so  many  fine 
the  odd  truancy  in  a  record  of  sue 
spired  application  is  inevitable,  thq 
terfall  has  its  chilly  underside  anj 
on.  For  every  Witches  of  Eastwick  a 
hit  will  be  pulled  from  the  hat 
It  is  niggardly,  and  envious,  and  ot 
just  like  the  last  line's  attempt  to 
attention  away  from  those  quali 

Continued  on  pa£ 
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CLASSIFIED 


One-of-a-kind  mosaics, 
painstakingly  crafted  just  like  they 
were  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Fine  art  mosaics  from  hand-cut 
marble  and  Italian  glass.  Signed 
and  numbered.  Visit  our  website. 


WW.BACHORMOSAIC.COM 


VW.IMMORTALITYOBSERVED.COM  Or- 

an  novel  about  living  forever  by  Francisco  Parra 

STENTIALIST  VIEW  OF  PORN  . . .  sees 
bitionism  and  voyeurism  as  primary  drivers  of  a 
type  of  sex  for  the  new  millennium.  Porn  de- 
tracted and  defended  as  legitimate  performing 
eading  to  brave  new  world  of  Future  Porn.  Learn 
e  and  purchase  book  at  www.artofporn.org 


McCULLY'S  HILL  FARM  Gourmet  gifts. 
Old-fashioned  jams  and  relishes,  and  pure 
Canadian  maple  syrup  from  our  family  farm. 
www.McCullys.ca 


TIL  BOOKS  ONLINE  Used  and  out-of-print 
<s.  Free  book  searches.  Recycled  ex-libris  hand- 
e  blank  books,  www.pistilbooks.net 

LER  HERE — A  Biographical  Novel  by  George 
imas  Clark.  Adolf  Hitler  and  the  other  charac- 
have  bylines.  "Fantastic  .  .  .  ranks  with  Stephen 
irose's  great  World  War  II  books." —  Lt.  Col.  Arne 
stiansen  (retired),  www.georgethomasclark.com. 


CHINA/CRYSTAL/SILVER 


10  Million  Pieces! 

._  China,  Crystal,  Silver,  Collectibles 

180,000  Patterns  •  Old/Neiv  •  Buy/Sell 

J  Replacements,  Lm 

®"  l-800-REPLACE  (1-800-737-5223) 

POBox  26029,  Greensboro,  NC  27420  •  Dept  HARP 
urimv.replaeenients.catr? 


COMPUTERS 


GANIZE,  ANALYZE,  AND  SHARE  ideas 
lout  cumbersome  databases  or  simplistic  out- 
i.  Tinderbox™  is  the  world's  first  personal  con- 
-management  assistant. 
*://www.eastgate.com/Tinderbox/ 


DEBT  RELIEF 


MINATE  YOUR  CREDIT  CARD  DEBT! 

illy  cancel  account  balances  without  bankruptcy, 
solidation,  loans.  (888)  442-3544 


DISEASE  CONTROL 


3S  EPIDEMIC  IN  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 

j,  Florida's  high  cancer  rate!  track76@usa.com 


EDUCATION 


ATEMALA:  Study  Spanish,  internships,  volunteer 
k  programs.  Homestay.  www.casaxelaju.com 


E  MUSIC  OF  YOUR  NAME.  Unique  musical  com- 
tions  derived  from  the  name  of  your  choice.  Ele- 
\  Renaissance-style  gift.  Perfect  for  birthdays,  wed- 
%  and  anniversaries,  www.moyn.org 


GOURMET 


MES  NORWOOD  PRATT  BESPOKE  TEA" 

ugh  for  5,000  (possibly  10,000  if  we  share).  For 
ular  pleasure,  look  within  www.teasociety.org 

rYCOFFEE.CC  Fresh-Roasted  Specialty 
fee,  Everyday.  Call  (888)  467-5253 


Purveyor  of  the  World's  Finest  Teas 

1-800-234-8327  J»£v&» 

WWW.uptontea.com  garden-fresh,  loose  tea 
34A  Hayden  Rowe  St.  *  Hopklnton,  MA  01748 


LIFESTYLE 


DO  WHAT  YOU  LOVE,  be  who  you  are.  Find 
your  calling.  Validate  your  career.  New  Day  Personal 
Performance  www.newdaynow.NET  -  LifesWork 
(301)  774-0104 


LITERARY  SERVICES 


ACCLAIMED  EDITOR,  WRITER,  teacher 
(Scribners,  Bantam,  Dell,  Random  House,  the  Iowa 
Writers'  Workshop,  Harper's,  The  Paris  Review, 
Ploughshares,  STORY,  Esquire)  offers  manuscript  critique, 
editing,  private  tutorials  on  short  stories,  novels,  and 
literary  non-fiction.  (415)  346-41  15 
http://narrativemagazine.org 

GHOSTWRITER  will  turn  your  idea  into 
publishable  autobiography,  novel,  screenplay, 
business  history.  Ironclad  confidentiality.  Dr.  AF  Shak- 
er (450)  922-0 1 72;  afshaker@aol.com;  www.word- 
stead.com 

AWARD-WINNING  editor/ghostwriter  helps 
make  your  ideas,  manuscripts,  shine.  (954)  429-9373 

BECOME  A  PUBLISHED  AUTHOR.  Quality 
subsidy  publisher  accepting  manuscripts. 
(800)  695-9599 

PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK  IVY  HOUSE  PUBLISH- 
ING GROUP.  All  subjects  considered  by  leading 
independent  publisher.  (800)  948-2786, 

www.ivyhousebooks.com 


MERCHANDISE 


MOST  COUNTRIES  AND  STATES.  Flags,  Pins, 
Patches,  Sunglasses,  Caps,  Decals.  T-shirts,  Umbrel- 
las. www.smALLFLAGs.com 


NUMEROLOGY 


NAME  ORACLES  AND  PREDICTIONS.  Nu- 

merologist  English  Rose.  Phone  Readings.  (2 1 2)  53  I  - 1 3 1 9 


PUBLICATIONS 


LITERARY  WRITING  ON  BASEBALL? 

You  bet'  EFQ  is  an  intelligent,  quirky,  iconoclas- 
tic, funny,  and  opinionated  Journal  for  people 
who  en/oy  great  writing  ana  truly  love  baseball 

$22.50/Year  (4  issues)  Sample  Copy  $7.95 
Please  add  $8  for  Canada  or  Mexico,  $15  for  Overseas. 
Fiction  •  Poetry  •  History  •  Commentary 
Drama  •  Humor  *  Book  Reviews 

Elysian  'Fields 

|  Subscribe  online  at  www.efqreview.cbm  1 

gg,      Elysian  Fields  Quarterly"  TSf 

'**'     rhc %,sri„,ll  Rr;;,  w-   Dept  HP.P                   or  can 

POBox  14385  •  St.  Paul,  MN  55114  888-5-ELYSIA 

EXQUISITE  SPANKING  EROTICA, 
EFFECTIVE  NETWORKING  In  our  Super 
Spanking  Revue  tape,  enjoy  well-behaved  to 
XXXtra  naughcy  clips  from  our  first  88  spanking 
videos!  90-minute  video  $29.95  [DVD$39.95]  Col- 
or brochures  $5.  To  order  call  (818)  985-9151  or 
write:  Shadow  Lane-H,  P.O.  Box  1910,  Studio  City, 
CA  91614-0910.  Shop  securely  online  at 
www.shadowlane.com  Online  members'  clubhouse 
includes:  secure  personals,  chat  and  play  rooms, 
fiction,  photos,  illos,  bulletin  boards,  and  vintage 
research. 


MARGIE  /  The  American  Journal  of  Poetry, 
"STRONG  MEDICINE,"  www.margiereview.com 

UNORTHODOX  EROTICA,  Catalog  $2  Syn- 
ergy Book  Service,  POB  8,  Flemington,  NJ  08822. 
(908)  782-7101. 


REAL  ESTATE 


AFFORDABLE  PARADISE:  Southwest  Florida 
real  estate.  Information  packet:  Jim  Mulligan,  Pru- 
dential Realty,  (94 1 )  456-3034 


SCHOOLS  &  EDUCATION 


tolBSMI  <>i  Ri  itmi  i:  Vimi\<. 


H  O  M  b  T  ft  A  1  N  I  N  G   P  A  C  K  A  <.  1;  s 

As  seen  on  TV:  Nichtline  and  Real  X-files.  Revolution- 
ary rfllND-EMppWERT.N.G  TECHNOLOGY  USEO  BY  INTELLIGENCE 

agencies.  Increases  intuition  IOOOx.  Forecast 
personal/world  /financial  future  events.  Perceive  any 
target  in  space/ time.  cooperative  remote  influencing. 
Taught  by  former  operative.  Thousands  satisfied  trainees 
worldwide.  (800)  330-6982 

L  Visits  wwWiPRObabufutmreiCQm  


SKIN-CARE  PRODUCTS 


DOCTOR  ALKAITIS  HOLISTIC  ORGANIC 

Skin  Food,  www.alkaitis.com 


SOCIOLOGY  &  POLITICS 


WWW.SAGACIOUS-SMARTASS.COM 

W  WW. ChildrenFirstPolitical  Party. Org/ 
WWW.TheStoryOfUsHumans.com 


STOCKS 


SALOMON  SMITH  BARNEY'S  FRAUD!! 

http://www.geocities.com/track  I  776 


TRAVEL  &  TOURISM 


WWW.FREIGHTERCRUISES.COM  Choose 
from  a  variety  of  passenger  cargo  liners  and  tramp 
steamers. 


HOTEL  AND  RESORT  SAVINGS. 

www.BidonTravel.com 

FREIGHTER  CRUISES  Deluxe,  exotic,  inexpen- 
sive. TravLtips  Association,  P.O.  Box  580-2 1 8B I, 
Flushing,  NY  11358.  (800)  872-8584  or 
www.travltips.com.  email:  info@travltips.com 

VIA   ITALIA'S  FABULOUS  CHIANTI 
HOLIDAY  For  Friends  and  Lovers.  For  You! 
www.viaitalia.net 


TRAVEL / EDUCATION 


LEARN  JUST  ABOUT  ANY  LANGUAGE 
ABROAD — All  ages  and  levels,  homestay  or 
hotel,  one-week  to  several  months.  Also:  volun- 
teer/internships, programs  for  professionals, 
families,  teens,  sememster  abroad. 
www.amerispan.com  (800)  879-6640 


WEBSITES 


IRAWRITES.COM  Essays:  Race  and  Sport,  Kiss 
the  (Baseball)  Frog,  How  Al  Qaeda  Can  Win 

WWW.PHILOSOPHICALSOCIETY.COM 

You  decide  how  good  it  is. 

ECONOMIC  DEMOCRACY  at 

WWW.PROUT.ORG  Learn  about  PROgressive 
Utilization  Theory. 

STRAWBERRY  PRESS  -  A  cutting-edge  pub- 
lisher of  today's  hottest  guerrilla  writers. 
www.strawberrypress.net 


PERSONAL  SERVICES 


NEUROTICA  Fantasy.  Fetish.  No  limits.  Provoca- 
tive talk.  Discreet.  (888)  938-1004 
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CLASSIFIED 


INTIMATE.  CREATIVE  CONVERSATION 

■»>c-S:s~  ^  ~sa  VC  -\-ex 

TASTEFUL  ONLINE  DATING  FOR  THE 
WELL-EDUCATED  Contact  confirmed  gradu- 
ates of  -ecviase  jv»«rsces.  Free  registration.  Anony- 
—  a-;  ea>>  -.a  _se  De^e  cr-ec  r>  a  sae  i_a» 
Sc\rc  :  www.thoughtfulsingies.com 

EROTIC.  INTELLIGENT,  -ai  -a:  =  :a-. ca- 
tion. Personal,  experienced,  and  discreet.  Julia: 
(6I7)6*I-3M9 

ADULT  CONVERSATION  .%  -  -t=  j=-:  ; 

.  ■        i-=v  sss  4«>.s:"55 

SINGLE  BOOKLOVERS  : 

1970.  Box  74.  Swartrmore.  PA  19081  (800)  7T3-J437 

S«A"  s  SEX*  : 

gc  MTT.  onrs  Hopkins.  I 
a-c  a  vn,  ac>?-5.  ^lore  r 


isnrs.  ScaiTibrd  U  of  Chica- 
.  C  Si  "ve-o-  — ea  ca  sa-cos. 


.  (800)  988-5288  wwwj-ightstufWadr>g.com 

REDUCED  PRICES 

i>o  Harrvr">  Muauzinc  Merchant!  em: 


Harper"?  Slin^:  Ba^z 


HARPERS 


: :  -  :  xi^         -a:e  =  a-a  --"a-  — 2:  :~  z  Sii  = 
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SiT:  iX  S3-aj  =X  S25i  -vv  Si-C  IX  SIX  "aercre  -u~- 
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toward  the  clever  critic's  verbal  tal- 
ents. For  one  does  not  pull  a  Rabbir 
out  of  a  hat:  you  kill  yourself  to  write 
as  well  as  L  pdike  did  there,  to  make  a 
book  that  s\xxi.  because,  as  Wood  has 
said  of  trving  to  write  his  one  novel, 
"this  is  one  of  those  things  that  just 
becomes  harder  and  harder  to  do  the 
longer  you  put  it  off."  At  the  end  ot  his 
essay  on  Updike's  depiction  ot  taith. 
\X  ood  concludes: 

1  am  not  requesting  that  L'pvhke  an 
atheistic  novelist . . .  merelv  that  he  be 
a  novdb*.  abandon  himself  to  negative 
capability,  and  depict  something  he  does 

\\  oorfs  own  novel  depicts  someone 
he  does  not  like,  and  with  remarkable 
detrne>s.  But  where  the  criticism  is 
concerned,  his  foundation  for  making 
requests  like  the  one  above  has  been 
undermined  bv  the  very  novel  it  nour- 
ished. He  has  been  writing  reviews  not 
as  an  apprentice  novelist,  not  "as  a 
writer  does,  from  the  inside."  but  in 
relation  to  the  novel  that  has  been  in- 
side him.  Now  the  novel  is  out.  and  so 
when  ood  rums  to  criticism  again.  I 
would  ask  that  he  leave  his  novelistic 
ambitions  aside.  1  am  not  reqiiesting 
that  Wood  be  anv  particular  kind  of 
critic:  merelv  that  he  re  a  ariri:.  aban- 
don himself  to  negative  capabiiin .  and 
review  more  things  he  does  not — a 
:--   - — iishke. 

\T"es.  there's  bad  Updike.  There's 
evirablv.  should  Wood  contin- 
ue to  write  novels,  there  will  be  bad 
Wood.  But  reading  Wood's  criticism, 
one  would  suppose  there  is  nearrv  no 
sjood  conremporary  rkrion  out  there,  no 
writing  not  toundering  in  the  small 
critical  nets  he  has  cast.  One  role  ot  the 
critic  is  to  point  and  laugh  at  the  naked 
:  rot 

[he  si 

; 

: 

there  ss  an  embarrassment  ot  good  writ- 


cake  the  advocate  role  very  senous 
their  work  proving  no  less  senous  for 
The  criticism  ot  Gilbert  Sorrentii 
Hugh  Kenner.  and  Guy  Davenport 
certainlv  less  read  than  Wood's,  1 
only  because  ot  its  insistence  on  s 
dressing  books  by  authors  similarly  I 
read;  their  choices  tor  review  are 
limited  to  the  window  display  at  Ban 
N  oble.  There  are  so  many  first  ik 
els  ot  character  that  Wood  could  ha 
written  about  in  the  past  few  years, 
stead  of  narrowing  his  self-serving  i 
tolerance  onto  a  first  novel  like  G 
Mountain  ("A  solemn  take.  . .  .  lik< 

cemeterv  with  no  bodies  in  it  lai 

ZiMi-centurv  wntmg-school  stvle. 
the  great  histoncal  novels  are  alws 
about  contemporary  consciousness 
l  ou  want  conterriporarv  consciousne 
Why  not  review  Helen  DeWitt's  dc 
ble-barreled,  first-person  first  novel 
character.  The  Lost  Samurai,  a  work 
genius  in  an  age  that  has  emptied  di 
word  of  all  meaning.'  Or  Akhil  Shj 
ma's  .An  Oredienr  Fainer.  which  rerle. 
Wood's  "newly  dark  lights  of  the  ag 
about  as  helplessly  as  one  could  recju 
ot  anv  writer.'  Or  why  not  peruse  .-Me 
sandar  Hemon's  NouTWe  Man.  a  we1 
and  problematic  but  utterly  worthwhj 
first  novel  of  character' 

James  Wood  hasn't  been  "c learn 
the  field":  he  hasn't  even  looked 
As  a  critic,  he  has  been  keeping 
self  at  an  unreliably  Nabokovian  dj 
tance.  Wdiat  is  the  appropriate  d^ 
tance.'  What  degree  of  intimacy 
required  to  produce  a  s>"mpathetic  id 
derstanding  of  a  work  of  art?  An  otj 
macv  equal  to  the  sympathetic  feeli 
that  goes  into  creating  one,  and  tha 
when  successful,  transrorms  expenenj 
into  a  moment  of  liberation.  There 
;  •  rr  e~:  ki  :  -  "  .  • 
God.  One  week,  early  in  Bunting's  n 

.  -  -sr.  r     '      -  •  •  -.        sr.e  •  -.s 

r.::r  '      .  •  '  .  •   '   -.  . 

later,  she  play^s  a  passage  from  it  on  I 
•    •  sec  •   .    .    -  •  Hi  joes.  B 
this  will  be  the  only  time  in  their  i 
riage  he  will  prove  able  to  recall  a 
sical  theme.  Whv  is  he  able  to, 

-=  .  .  ^  r_:.e  r.e  sa:  -."  :: 
Coliseum,  beside  the  woman 
would  become  his  wife  and  when 
would  lose,  "a  tat  man  next  to  m< 
shaken  with  tears  during  the  passasj 
and  had  made  the  whole  row  of 
rr.  ^  ~>  c  -  ~    ~  v.  nn  s*" •  —^""'irri't  - 
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Finding  the  Right  Word 

Ety  Richard  E.  Mahby  Jr. 

( with  acknowledgments  to  Dmitri  Borgmann) 


A 


common  eight-letter  word— to  be  determined 
by  logic — is  to  be  entered  in  the  shaded  squares  that 
run  down  the  middle  of  the  diagram.  Removing  the 
first  letter  of  that  word  produces  seven  letters  that  can 
be  anagrammed  into  two  different  words — which  are  to 
be  entered  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  first  letter,  in  the 
first  Across  row.  Similarly,  removing  the  second  letter 
produces  a  group  of  letters  that  can  be  anagrammed 
into  two  words  to  be  entered  to  the  right  and  left,  in 
the  second  row.  Continue  this  process  with  the  remain- 
ing six  letters,  and  the  diagram  can  be  completed. 

The  seven-letter  anagrammed  Across  words  are 
clued  in  random  order.  Determine  their  placement  by 
use  of  the  Down  answers,  and  the  original  eight-letter 
word  can  be  deduced. 

Down  answers  are  to  be  entered  normally.  3D  is  an 
uncommon  word.  As  always,  mental  repunctuation  of 
a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution.  The  solution  to  last 
month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  91. 


ACROSS 

A.  Taking  out  time — make  beautiful  music  together 

B.  Dives  in  Georgia,  hospital  areas  on  both  sides 

C.  Referring  to  Sinatra's  daughter's  eyes,  in  part 

D.  More  affected  by  male  solo?  That  is  right 

E.  The  Rock  escaped  The  Thing — in  powerful  compa- 
ny!— . . . 

F.  ...  before  slipping  into  a  bit  of  tie-dyed  ragging 

G.  Meaner  one  returns,  starring  small  row 

H.  Cocktail:  having  one  gets  you  tighter 
L    Curious  street  to  travel  over 

J.    A  tigress  doesn't  end  horrible  spats 

K.    Leading  right  away  with  "Can't  Take  My  Eyes  Off 
of  You"  performance 

L.    Food  in  catering  establishments 
M.    One  not  thankful  for  calling  hotel  first-class 
N.    Taking  time  off  to  have  another  bite? 
O.    Grills  faceless  rulers  of  TV 

P.    Fish  comes  out  with  stones 


[X)WN 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 


Taking  ill,  offering  to  drop  piano  (9) 

Fight  over  late  call  on  base  (4) 

Spirit  is  keeping  something  wrong  in  sight  (6) 

Vice  President's  iasertion  (4) 

All  Hollywood  actors  take  on  a  story  like  Roots  (4) 

Garbling  "I  do" — it's  for  people  who  don't  think  (6) 

Get  information  from  a  strange  angle  (5) 

Chance  to  end  up  a  star?  (4) 

Very  rich  rising  American  city  (in  Indiana)  (6) 

Add  new  duties  to  old  duties — think  again!  (8) 

Try  again  to  reorganize  the  type-setter  (6) 

Depression  brings  up  idle  talk  (3) 

Running  after  one  left  out  front — one  caged  with 

big  locks!  (4) 

Rear  a  violinist  (5) 

Courts  matriarchal  element  (5) 

Break  age  rules — they  can  be  minor!  (8) 

Accent  a  kind  of  movie  villain  (6) 

Run  on  c  apturing  one  hijacker  (6) 

A  ring's  facing,  an  item  getting  raised  diamonds  on 

top  (5) 

Entrapment  is  almost  mean  (5) 

I'm  up  and  about,  wearing  a  skirt  (4) 

Mixture  of  orange,  tangerine,  and  grapefruit  caught 

in  bug  light  (4) 

Pelt,  for  example,  on  Goth's  head  (3) 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Finding  the  Right  Word,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  1001 2.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  July  14. 
Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners'  names  will 
be  printed  in  the  September  issue.  Winners  of  the  May  puzzle,  "Daffinitions,"  ate  Steven  Dorfman,  West  Hollywood,  California;  Henry 
Gav/Iowicz,  Venice,  Florida;  and  Margery  E.  Laird,  New  York  City. 


PUZZLE  95 


BABBLING  ON 


I .     The  first  European  grammar  book  observed  that 
"language  has  always  been  the  companion  of 
empire,"  and  was  dedicated  to  Spain's  Queen 
Isabella  in  what  epochal  year? 

2  .     After  the  Bible,  the  second  book  printed  by 

lohannes  Gutenberg  w  as  a  speculative  grammar 
ot  what  ancient  writing  system? 

3-  The  recital  of  religious  texts  in  what  language 
could  save  a  condemned  prisoner  from  death  in 
medieval  Europe? 

4-  -    The  lirst  communication  to  employ  electrici- 

ty— "What  hath  God  wrought?" — was  sent 
by  whom? 

5  .     In  at  least  1  me  county  of  what  U.S.  city  do  pub- 
Ik  m  hool  students  speak  92  languages  at  home? 

6.     The  will  ol  what  Irish  writer  included  a  provi- 
sion lor  a  competition  to  create  an  alphabet 
"sufficient  to  represent  all  (he  sounds  ol  spoken 
English  recogni:eable  by  a  single  symbol  each?" 

J .     What  writing  system  was  inspired  by  sonogra- 
phy, a  nighttime  communication  system  used  by 
the  French  military  in  the  nineteenth  century? 


8 .  What  country's  writing  system  was  invente 
a  fifteenth-century  king? 

In  what  invented  language  were  U.S.  Anw 
troops  required  to  converse  while  playing  tl 
Aggressor  Force  in  war  games  between  1941 
and  1978? 

IO  .  Which  U.S.  president  signed  an  executive 
requiring  federal  regulations  to  be  written  i 
plain  language,  and  which  president  later 
revoked  it? 

II .  What  country's  paper  money  is  imprinted  v 
thirteen  languages? 

12, .  In  1994,  Indian  state  television's  introducti 
of  hourly  news  bulletins  in  what  language 
prompted  Muslim/Hindu  riots  that  killed 
twenty-five? 

1 3  •  What  event  constitutes  "the  language  of  th 
unheard,"  according  to  Martin  Luther  King 

1 4-.  What  twentieth-century  British-born  Amei 
poet  wrote,  "When  [language]  is  corrupted, 
people  lose  faith  in  what  they  hear  and  this 
leads  to  violence"? 


(  rxuvst  Rules  Send  numbered  answers  with  name  and  address  to  "Quiz,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  Mew  York,  NY  10012.  If  you  already 
Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  0)  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  July  14-  The  sender  of  the  first  correct  set  of  answers  opened  at 
a  oru  yeai  subscription  to  1  iarper's  Magazine.  The  winner's  name  will  be  printed  in  the  September  issue.  The  answers  to  last  month's  quiz,  "1  Do 

pear  on  page  80. 
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Guerrilla  Soldier,  Commander,  and  Strategist,  1956-1967  ?JUU  1.I8SAI 
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"This  outstanding  work  is  the  first  comprehensive, 
objective,  and  truly  professional  study  of  the 
contribution  of  Che  Guevara  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  revolutionary  guerrilla  warfare  in  the 
twentieth  century.  It  is  based  on  a  thorough  and 
careful  reading  of  the  relevant  primary  sources- 
principally,  Che's  voluminous  campaign  diaries, 
along  with  recently  declassified  CIA  documents  on 
his  operations  in  the  Congo  and  Bolivia." 

—  Neill  Macaulay, 
University  of  Florida 


COMANDANTE  CHE 

GUERRILLA  SOLDIER,  COMMANDER, 
AND  STRATEGIST,  1956-1967 

Paul  J.  Dosal 

The  victory  of  Fidel  Castro's  rebel  army  in  Cuba 
was  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  training,  strategy, 
and  leadership  provided  by  Ernesto  Che  Guevara. 
Despite  the  deluge  of  biographies,  memoirs,  and 
documentaries  that  appeared  in  1997  on  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  Guevara's  death,  his  military  career 
remains  shrouded  in  mystery.  Comandante  Che 
is  the  first  book  designed  specifically  to  provide 
an  objective  evaluation  of  Guevara's  record  as  a 
guerrilla  soldier,  commander,  and  strategist  from  his 
first  skirmish  in  Cuba  to  his  defeat  in  Bolivia  eleven 
years  later. 

Using  new  evidence  from  Guevara's  previously 
unpublished  campaign  diaries  and  declassified 
CIA  documents— and  presenting  rarely  seen 
photographs  — Paul  Dosal  reassesses  Guevara's 
impact  as  a  guerrilla  warrior  and  theorist.  He 
compares  Guevara's  accomplishments  with  those 
of  other  guerrilla  leaders  with  whom  he  has  been 
ranked,  including  Colonel T.  E.  Lawrence,  MaoTse- 
Tung,  and  General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap.  Comandante 
Che  presents  the  full  record  of  Guevara's  successes 
and  failures,  separating  myth  from  reality  about 
one  of  the  twentieth  century's  most  controversial 
revolutionary  figures. 

352  pages  •  16  illustrations/13  maps 
$39  95  cloth 
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820  N.  University  Drive,  USB  1,  Suite  C  •  University  Park,  PA  16802  •  fax  1-877-778-2006  •  www.psupress.org 
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As  an  educator  with  Sesame  Street,  Df.  CtldTlOttB  C0l6 

works  with  Muppets  the  world  over.  And  she  knows  that  things  aren't  always 
as  they  appear.  So  when  reviewing  savings  plans  for  her  son's  education,  she  often 

wondered  if  there  were  strings  attached.  n***** 

she  turned  to  us,  the  leader  in  529  plans.  We  were  able  to  offer  her  flexible  college  savings 
options,  with  low  fees  and  a  variety  of  tax  advantages.  So  now  she  controls  her 
son's  education,  not  the  other  way  around. 

Log  on  for  ideas,  advice,  and  results.  TIAA-CREForg  or  call  800.842.1924 


Managing  money  for  people 

with  other  things  to  think  about! 
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Correctional  HMOs  and  the  Coming  Prison  Plague 

ByWilS.Hylton 
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By  Jay  Kirk 
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THE  LONGEST  ROAD  IN  THE  WORLD 
IS  THE  ROAD  TO  REDEMPTION. 
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THIRTY  YEARS  AGO,  GM  QUALITY  WAS  THE  BEST 
IN  THE  WORLD.  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO,  IT  WASN'T. 
THE  STORY  OF  OUR  LONG  JOURNEY  BACK. 


GM  presents  an  overnight  success  story,  a  decade  in 
the  making. 

Ten  years  ago,  we  had  a  choice.  We  could  keep  looking 
in  the  rearview  mirror,  or  out  at  the  road  ahead. 

It  was  the  easiest  decision  we  ever  made. 

The  hard  part  meant  breaking  out  of  our  own  bureaucratic 
gridlock.  Learning  some  humbling  lessons  from  our  competitors. 
And  instilling  a  true  culture  of  quality  in  every  division, 
in  every  department,  in  every  corner  of  the  company. 

Today,  with  quality  at  the  core  of  our  values,  we're 
building  the  best  cars  and  trucks  in  our  history.  GM  is  now 
challenging  the  automotive  world  in  fuel  efficiency, 
advanced  emissions  controls,  styling  and  design,  and 
manufacturing  productivity. 

It  didn't  start  yesterday.  And  it  doesn't  happen  overnight. 
But  last  year  we  launched  over  twenty  new  models  on  the 
way  to  posting  our  second  straight  year  of  market  share 
gains.  And  a  whole  lot  of  you  rediscovered  that  an  American 
car  can  be  a  great  car. 

The  road  to  redemption  has  no  finish  line.  But  it  does 
have  a  corner. 

And  it's  fair  to  say  we've  turned  it. 


HOW  SIX  CYLINDERS  DELIVER  THE  POWER  OF  A  V8 

The  4.2-liter  G  M  Vortec  4200 
Inline  6,  found  in  every  2003 
mid-size  SUV,  delivers  the 


horsepower  of  a  V8  with 
only  six  cylinders.  We  used  an 
all-aluminum  composition 
and  simplified  design  to  reduce 
weight.  We  packed  both  power 


and  punch  with  4  valves  per 
cylinder,  dual  overhead 
cams  and  variable  valve 
timing  -  features  rarely 
found  in  competitive  V8s 
And  with  a  10:1  compression 
tyfii  ratio,  its  cylinders  fire  with  the 
efficiency  of  a  racecar. 


The  road  back  began  at  dawn. 

GM's  culture  of  quality  started  with  a 
literal  wake-up  call.  In  a  series  of 
mandatory  six  a.m.  meetings,  the  gospel 
was  spread  throughout  the  company. 
Ten  very  painful  but  very  productive 
years  later,  GM  is  now  delivering: 

■  Industry  leading  emissions  controls, 
using  the  least  amount  of  precious  metals. 

■  More  return  customers  than  any  other 
car  manufacturer  in  the  world.' 

■  The  top  two  automotive  assembly  plants 
in  North/South  America  in  the  J.D.  Power 
and  Associates  Initial  Quality  Study.SM2 

■  149  automotive  awards  in  2002. 


Coming  this  summer:  The  rule-breaking, 
game-changing  Chevy  SSR* 


Coming  this  summer:  Elegance  and  muscle 
co-mingle  in  the  exhilarating  Cadillac  XLR* 


Coming  this  fall:  The  legendary  Pontiac  GTO 
roars  back  with  a  5.7-liter  V8* 


The  latest  news,  reviews  and  a  glimpse  of  the  road  ahead.  See  it  all  at  www.grn.com/story. 
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'According  to  R.L  Polk  &  Co,,  statistics  for  Overall  Manufactufer  Loyalty  in  2002  model  year,  GM  ranked  highest  by  having  the  greatest  percentage  of  households  return  to 
purchase  or  lease  another  GM  vehicle.  The  General  Motors  Corporation  Oshawa  #1,  Ontario  plant  was  ranked  highest  and  the  Lansing,  Grand  River,  Ml  plant  was  ranked 
second  highest  in  North/South  America  among  plants  producing  vehicles  for  the  U.S.  market  in  J.D.  Power  and  Associates  2003  Initial  Quality  Study.'™  Study  based  on  a  total 
of  52,105  U.S.  consumer  responses  indicating  owner  reported  problems  during  the  first  90  days  of  ownership,  www.jdpower.com.  'Limited  availability  See  dealer  for  details. 
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LETTERS 


The  New  Scientific  Method 

In  "One-Act  Farce"  [Annotation, 
June],  Bryant  Urstadt  alleges  that  the 
Competitive  Enterprise  Institute's  pe- 
tition under  the  federal  Data  Quality 
Act  to  cease  dissemination  of  the  Na- 
tional Assessment  on  Climate  Change 
was  hased  on  the  idea  that  we  "found" 
a  "friendly  scientist  . . .  to  dispute  an  in- 
convenient rinding."  This  is  a  serious 
accusation  that  does  not  fit  with  the 
scientific  evidence. 

The  National  Assessment  is  now 
widely  agreed  to  be  hased  on  shoddy 
science.  Rather  than  us  finding  him, 
the  academic  you  refer  to,  Patrick 
Michaels  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
was  actually  part  of  the  Assessment's 
peer-review  process.  He  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  the  computer  mod- 
els central  to  the  Assessment's  case 
did  a  worse  job  of  predicting  temper- 
ature record  for  the  past  100  years  than 
did  "a  table  of  random  numbers."  Tom 
Karl,  co-chair  of  the  Assessment  team, 
took  the  results  so  seriously  that  he 
commissioned  an  independent  evalu- 
ation of  Professor  Michaels's  tests.  This 
evaluation  was  more  inclusive,  using 
tour  different  averages  of  U.S.  annual 
temperature,  and  it  verified  that  both 
models  produced  no  better  results  than 
randomness.  This  is  clearly  not  a  sound 
basis  for  reaching  public-policy  deci- 
sions, and  it  is  precisely  the  sort  of 
thing  the  Data  Quality  Act  was  de- 
signed to  stop. 

Nor  is  Professor  Michaels  alone  in 
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his  criticisms.  Our  petition  mentij 
the  objections  of  tour  other  respec 
scientists  and  another  tour  peer 
viewers  working  for  the  national  I 
oratories,  who  testified  that  the  pJ 
review  process  itself  was  inadeqt 
for  such  an  important  document,  j 
These  are  matters  ot  considered 
entific  judgment.  The  CE1,  for  its  p 
is  acting  to  preserve  the  integrity 
the  scientific  process. 

lain  Murray 
Washington,  D.C 

Bryant  Urstadt  responds: 

My  apologies  to  the  Competit 
Enterprise  Institute  for  not  being  \ 
fectly  clear.  I  did  not  mean  to  irr| 
that  the  CEI  had  to  hunt  for  Patil 
Michaels,  as  though  he  had  been  t( 
ing  in  obscurity.  No  dogged  intellect] 
work  was  even  remotely  necessary.  ( 
Michaels  has  been  disputing  gloj 
warming  in  plain  sight  for  years, 
quently  in  concert  with  The  Orel 
ing  Earth  Society,  which,  accordinj 
its  website,  takes  the  "exciting"  posit 
that  "carbon  dioxide  emissions  fn 
fossil  fuel  combustion  are  beneficiaj 
life  on  earth."  As  I  mentioned  in  j 
annotation,  this  view  dovetails  w 
the  interests  of  its  paymasters:  elec 
cooperatives,  municipal  electric  ut] 
ties,  and  their  fuel  suppliers. 

The  CEI  advocates  the  position  1 1 
citizens  are  "best  helped  not  by  g 
eminent  regulation  but  by  beingi 
lowed  to  make  their  own  choices  i 
free  marketplace."  This  point  of  v 
is  remarkably  coincident  with  the 
terests  ot  many  companies  that  wo 
prefer  not  to  be  regulated,  and  t. 
have  funded  the  CEI,  including  I 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  Aran 
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I  d,  Texaco,  and  General  Motors. 
I  :inally,  it  is  odd  for  the  CEI  to  cite 
lomas  Karl  in  its  efforts  to  suppress 
I  discussion  of  global  warming.  His 
§;imony  before  the  Committee  on 
[  irgy  and  Commerce  demonstrated 
S  measured  support  for  the  results  of 
I  National  Assessment  on  Climate 
Eiange.  And  on  the  website  of  the 
I  tional  Climatic  Data  Center,  which 
^directs,  Karl  endorses  the  view  that 
1  bal  warming  does  indeed  exist.  "Hu- 
I  n  activity  has  been  increasing  the 
[  icentration  of  greenhouse  gases  in 
|:  atmosphere,"  he  writes.  "There  is 
I  scientific  debate  on  this  point."  He 
l;s  on  to  substantiate  generally  ac- 
nted  worries  about  receding  glaciers, 
king  ice  caps,  increased  rain,  and  a 
neral  rise  in  the  global  temperature. 

ie  Nature  of  History 

Hared  Diamond  ["The  Last  Ameri- 
ps,"  June]  is  an  insightful  analyst  of 
m  sweep  of  human  history,  particu- 
ly  in  Guns,  Germs  and  Steel.  And  I 
pnot  quarrel  with  his  vivid  tale  of 
jayan  decline,  but  in  every  instance 
I  at  he  attempts  to  tie  the  Mayan  fate 
i ours,  he  ignores  or  elides  the  facts. 
His  politician  is  a  straw  man  woven 

sit  opposite  the  environmentalist. 
d  United  States  politician  speaks 
out  Nepal,  Bangladesh,  or  Burundi  as 
e  worst  "trouble  spots." 
Diamond  asserts  in  purely  qualita- 
'e  terms  that  the  United  States  is 
[  ercrowded  and  neglects  the  avail- 
le  research.  Commuting  delays  in 
is  country  are  caused  not  by  high 
pulation  density  but  by  urban  sprawl, 
ae  life  of  a  fat  American  driving  to 
brk  for  an  hour  in  his  two-ton  sport  - 
ility  vehicle  from  his  3,000-square- 
3t  home  does  not  include  excess  den- 
y,  unless  you  consider  his  own  mass. 
Scaremongering  about  immigration 
vents  a  problem  where  none  exists 
id  contributes  to  the  general  intol- 
ance  with  which  we  welcome  our 
:w  neighbors.  The  United  States  is  a 
tuntry  of  one-time  immigrants,  and 
ere  is  proportionally  less  immigra- 
5n  today  than  in  the  early  twenti- 
h  century.  There  were  roughly  90 
illion  people  in  the  United  States 

1910  and  about  9  million  people 
vmigrated  during  the  previous  decade, 
i  the  1990s  about  10  million  immi- 
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Hear  The  Radio  That 
Woke  Up  An  Entire  Industry. 


The  sound  of  most  tabletop  music 
systems  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  But 
now  the  award-winning  Bose®  Wave'" 
radio/CD  changes  all  that. 

We  think  its  the  best-sounding  music 
system  for  its  size,  and  audio  critics  agree. 
Like  Sound  &  Vision  which  says,  'Tm 
not  aware  of  anything  else  quite  like  it 
at  any  price." 

The  Wave®  radio/CD  fits  almost  any- 
where and  is  available  directly  from  Bose, 
the  most  respected  name  in  sound.  Call 
now  to  learn  more  about  our  satisfaction 
guarantee  and  risk-free  in-home  trial.  Ask 
about  our  payment  plan  which  lets  you 


■ 


make  12  interest-free  monthly  payments.* 
Order  now  and  shipping  is  free.  Plus,  you'll 
get  a  free  Bose  CD  carrying  case.  This  versa- 
tile carrier  protects  up  to  24  of  your  favorite 
CDs  or  DVDs  in  static-free  sleeves. 


Order  by 
September  30,  2003 
and  receive  a  FREE 

CD  Case. 


Call  Today,  1-800-836-6754,  ext.  TB775. 

For  information  on  all  our  products:  www.bose.com/tb775 


Better  sound  through  research  i 
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only  and  sublet  to  change  without  nonce.  Payment  plan  is  suh|ect  to  credit  approval,  and  other  conditions  may  apply. 

from  Bose.  Credit  card  rules  and  interest  mav  apply.  First  payment  to  include  applicable  sales  tax  Payment  plan,  tree  shipping  and  free  CD  Case  oilers  not  to  be  combine* 
 offer  or  applied  ><<  .■  .i  t  -.  Risk  tree  rclers  u>  'il-d.n  tn.it  n||cr  ouk.  Quote  i--  lypn-noi      ;\  nn;y.-n:i  [in  mi.  K-nion,  WW  o  Vision.  V". 


V  of  Bose  Corporation.  *  Installment  payment  plan  available  on  credit  card  orders 
Your  credit  card  will  be  debited  each  month  with  no  interesr  charges 
combined  with  any  other 


Author/mountaineer  Fred 
Jacobson  leads  special 
hiking  trips  in  the  Swiss 
and  Italian  Alps- 
Dolomites,  Kandersteg, 
Merano,  Sils  Maria, 
Soglio,  Sulden,  and 
Zermatt.  Spectacular 
scenery.  Beautiful  trails. 
Delightful  inns  and 
fine  cuisine.  For  active 
outdoor  people  who 
also  like  their  creature 
comforts. 


Our  3  I  st  summer! 

For  free  information  contact: 
Alpine  Travel  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1 59-H 

White  Plains,  NY  10605 

Tel:  (800)  291-8126 

Visit  us  at 
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E-mail: 

alpine.travel@verizon.net 


COMING  THIS  FALL 


he  Politics 
of  War 


grated  to  a  country  ot  280  million. 
This  is  not  an  "unstoppable  wave." 

It  is  important  that  we  learn  from 
the  Maya,  but  we  cannot  make  facile 
comparisons  between  several  million 
Stone  Age  agriculturalists  from  a  mil- 
lennium ago  and  the  10  billion  people 
who  will  have  to  solve  the  problems  of 
this  century. 

Ethan  Fremen 
Pullman,  Wash. 

The  failure  of  the  Maya  to  sustain 
their  elaborate  theocracy  may  relate 
to  their  elite's  ritual  ot  head  binding. 
Practiced  from  infancy,  this  produced 
a  sloping  forehead,  a  conical-shaped 
skull,  and  bulging  eyes,  as  documented 
in  Mayan  mural  paintings,  sculpture, 
ceramics,  and  jade  carvings  from  A.D. 
700  to  800.  A  counterpart  exists  in  cra- 
nial synostosis,  a  syndrome  well  known 
to  pediatric  neurosurgeons.  Normally 
the  skull  bones  float  until  at  least  two 
years  of  age,  but  sometimes  the  bones 
fuse  prematurely  so  that  the  growing  in- 
fant brain  is  put  under  pressure.  The 
eyes  bulge  and  the  brain  squeezes  down- 
ward, damaging  the  hippocampal  re- 
gion that  is  critical  for  memory  input. 
Similarly,  the  ritualistic  head  defor- 
mation among  the  Maya  would  have 
caused  impairment  of  memory  and  an 
inability  to  maintain  a  society  sophis- 
ticated in  its  mathematics,  astronomy, 
architecture,  and  art. 

William  Feindel 
Montreal 

The  Nature  of  Gould 

What  made  reading  Stephen  Jay 
Gould  such  a  guilty  pleasure  ["The 
Man  Who  Knew  Too  Much,"  David 
Quammen,  Reviews,  June]  was  his 
shameless  reinterpretation  of  other 
people's  research  in  ways  that  furthered 
his  own  theories.  What  grand  theo- 
ries they  were,  designed  to  turn  much 
of  evolutionary  thought  upside  down. 
In  his  1989  bestseller,  Wonderful  Life: 
The  Burgess  Shale  and  the  Nature  of  His- 
tory, tor  example,  Gould  used  the  work 
of  Simon  Conway  Morris,  H.  B.  Whit- 
tington,  and  others  on  an  exquisitely 
preserved  assemblage  of  530-million- 
year-old  fossils  from  British  Columbia 
to  advance  his  sensational  thesis  that 
animal  life  was  more  diverse  early  on 


and  became  less  so  with  the  pass; 
ot  time.  He  averred  that  some  of 
bizarre-seeming  critters  represent 
new  phyla  that  briefly  appeared  ii 
"C  'ambrian  explosion"  ot  "experirru 
tal  designs"  and  were  pruned  away 
mostly  chance  tacti  >rs  (  ii  >uld  ^  hi< 
the  whole  historical-interpreti 
process,  biological  and  other,  tor  t 
inability  to  recognize  the  truly  diff 
ent  and  to  take  the  role  of  chance 
accident  into  account.  The  researchi 
were  appalled,  replying  that,  for  < 
ample,  many  of  the  oddest-seemi 
I  uirgess  SI  lale  heasi  -  \\  ere  perfec  ( Iv 
thodox  segmented  wonns.  Their  repl 
were  written  in  the  modest  thi 
person  voice  of  a  practicing  scient 
while  Gould  used  his  literary  venue; 
continue  blasting  them  as  examples 
a  blind  spot  that  makes  it  difficult 
understand  anything  historical.  It 1 
Gould's  tendentiousness  that  made 
writing  useful  and  so  much  wicked  fd 

John  Davis 
Jackson,  Miss. 

The  Difficult  Reader 

Charles  Bernstein  ("The  Diffic 
Poem,"  June,  Readings]  holds  up  Bi 
Collins  as  a  poet  whose  work  is  r 
difficult  because  it  is  accessible  to  t* 
average  reader.  But  Bernstein's  equ 
ocation  on  definitions  of  "difficult"* 
character-building  versus  incoi 
prehensible — is  not  only  sloppy  lojj 
but  also  evidence  that  Bernstein  mj 
ne\  er  ha\  e  hi  ithered  ti  i  read  C  .oil 
attentively  and  may  have  no  idea  h 
hard  Collins  works  to  produce  bo 
clarity  and  complexity. 

Writing  "difficult"  poems  that  "j 
turn  out  that  way"  is,  after  all,  mu 
easier  than  writing  poems  that  expr 
something  (perhaps  something  dif 
cult),  and  express  it  well,  with  attej 
tion  to  the  beauty  of  sound,  and  pht 
ing,  and  form.  It  is  not  impossible 
imagine  that  some  writers  of  "difficui 
poetry,  perhaps  Bernstein  himself,  we 
hard  at  their  poems,  but  it  is  impos, 
ble  to  imagine  how  a  reader  mig 
know  this,  apart  from  being  told.  The 
are  JavaScripts  that  can  write  li 
Bernstein,  but  I  have  not  yet  encou 
tered,  at  least  not  outside  of  science  f 
tion,  any  that  write  like  Collins. 

John  Paul  Davis 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 


;  THE  STORY  OF  TWO  WART, 
WHICH  ALTERED  FOREVER 

THE  POLITICAL  LIFE  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLIC 

(1890-1920) 

J/Ym_ter  Karp 

"There  is  an  important 
connection  between  clarity  of 
prose  and  political  honesty,  and 
it  doesn't  occur  often  enough 
for  us  to  pass  up  the  chance  of 
celebrating  it.  I  hereby 
celebrate  Walter  Karp." 

—Christopher  Hitchens, 

Newsday 

"Eloquent,  even  elegiac ...  and 
we  close  [The  Politics  of  War] 
widi  a  sigh  for  'that  old 
America  that  was  free  and  is 
now  dead."' 

— The  Washington  Post 


Distributed  by 
Acorn  Alliance 
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NOTEBOOK 

Yankee  Doodle  Dandy 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


I  cKinley  understood  quite  well  that 
Americans  might  accept,  albeit  uneasily, 

'.  accidental  empire;  an  empire  by  design 
ley  would  not  have  borne,  not  even  in 
\e  giddy,  war-feverish  days  of  1898. 
Ike  the  buncombe  artist  who  cranked 

II  handle  that  operated  the  "Wizard"  of 
\  z,  so  McKinley  now  cranked  the  han- 
\i  of  "destiny,"  set  in  motion  the  "march 
I  events,"  and  manipulated  the  "hand" 
I  the  "Almighty ,"  which  was  no  more 
\an  an  empty  glove. 

— Walter  Karp 

uring  the  eight  months  prior  to 
jie  invasion  of  Iraq,  the  American 
ews  media  were  content  to  believe 
le  government's  fairy  tale  about  its 
•asons  for  sending  the  tanks  eastward 
ito  Eden.  The  Bush  Administration's 
ancombe  artists  could  tell  any  story 
ley  pleased  about  Western  civilization 
eing  held  for  ransom  by  Saddam  Hus- 
:in's  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
nd  even  when  the  plotlines  were 
lown  to  depend  upon  suborned  tes- 
imony  and  counterfeit  intelligence, 
le  media  vouched  for  the  wisdom  of 
)z.  Why  not?  What  was  to  be  gained 
y  casting  doubts?  The  fairy  tale  sold 
ewspapers,  boosted  television  ratings, 
urried  favor  at  the  White  House  and 
ie  FCC,  drummed  up  invitations  from 
ae  Pentagon  to  attend  the  military 
ostume  party  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Three  months  after  the  capture  of 
iaghdad  the  fabulous  weapons  were 
till  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  the 
overnment  ventriloquists  in  Waslv 
igton — not  as  fortunate  as  President 
Villiam  McKinley  in  their  choice  of 

splendid  and  self-serving  little  war — 
/ere  experiencing  technical  difficul- 


ties with  the  empty  glove.  Unable  to 
find  in  it  anything  that  resembled  the 
hand  of  God,  they  classified  imperti- 
nent questions  as  proofs  of  disloyalty 
or  ingratitude — not  fair  to  the  troops 
(brave  Americans  one  and  all),  in- 
sensitive to  the  plight  of  the  Iraqi 
people  (formerly  enslaved,  now  free 
to  elect  any  imam  who  promised  not 
to  slit  their  throats),  the  arsenal  of 
doom  never  the  only  reason  for  the 
advance  into  the  valley  of  the  Eu- 
phrates (merely  one  of  many  reasons, 
the  others  all  very  geopolitical  and 
complex  but  failing  to  meet  the  nec- 
essary quotas  of  fear  and  loathing), 
the  world  well  rid  of  Saddam  Hussein 
no  matter  what  the  pretext  for  his  de- 
parture. In  the  near  term  and  at  least 
for  the  time  being,  the  excuses  were 
sufficient  to  their  purpose.  A  few  Dem- 
ocratic politicians  demanded  exten- 
sive public  hearings,  but,  given  the 
Republican  majorities  in  Congress, 
the  prospect  was  unlikely.  Newt  Gin- 
grich, former  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  lately  a  prominent  front  man  for 
the  product  of  American  empire, 
found  comfort  in  an  opinion  poll 
showing  60  percent  of  the  American 
electorate  accepting  the  lie  about 
Iraq's  alliance  with  Al  Qaeda,  and 
therefore  an  accessory  to  the  crime  of 
9/11.  ''On  this  one,"  he  said,  "the  pres- 
ident is  99%  safe." 

Nor  were  the  news  media  inclined 
to  upgrade  the  president's  cynicism 
and  dishonesty  into  a  story  worthy  of 
a  ranking  with  the  seduction  of  Mon- 
ica Lewinsky.  Time  magazine  devoted 
a  worried  headline  to  the  "Weapons  of 
Mass  Disappearance,"  and  a  scatter- 
ing of  critics  in  the  literary  press  char- 


acterized preemptive  blitzkrieg  as  a  be- 
trayal of  America's  best  interests  and 
dearest  principles;  in  the  journals  of 
large  circulation  only  Paul  Knigman  in 
the  New  York  Times  raised  a  similar 
point  in  language  unsweetened  with 
apology.  Taking  note  of  our  govern- 
ment's gift  for  "systematically  and 
brazenly"  distorting  the  facts  "to  an 
extent  never  before  seen  in  U.S.  his- 
tory," Krugman  went  on  to  say,  "sup- 
pose that  this  administration  did  con 
us  into  war.  And  suppose  that  it  is  not 
held  accountable  for  its  deceptions — 
In  that  case,  our  political  system  has 
become  utterly,  and  perhaps 

I irrevocably,  corrupted." 
don't  argue  with  Krugman's 
judgment  of  the  dissembling  moun- 
tebanks, among  them  our  secretaries 
of  state  and  defense,  busy  cranking 
the  handles  of  "destiny"  and  setting 
in  motion  "the  march  of  events,"  but 
I'm  reluctant  to  concede  the  phrases 
"perhaps  irrevocably"  and  "never  be- 
fore seen  in  U.S.  history."  Krugman's 
suspicions  are  well  placed  but  a  hun- 
dred years  behind  the  news.  The 
government  in  Washington  seldom 
lacks  for  a  quorum  of  cheats  and 
liars;  the  con  games  take  similar  and 
traditional  forms,  and  as  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  one  currently  in  progress, 
I  know  of  none  better  than  the  late 
Walter  Karp's  Politics  of  War. 

First  published  in  1979,  the  book 
describes  the  emergence  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  a  work!  power  between 
the  years  1890  and  1920 — our  con- 
trivance of  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  our  gratuitous  entrance 
into  World  War  I — and  by  filling  in 
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the  kick  story  ot  an  em  in  which 
"mendacious  oligarchy"  organized 
the  country's  politics  in  a  manner 
convenient  to  its  own  indolence  and 
greed,  Karp  otters  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  our  current  political  cir- 
cumstance than  can  he  found  in  any 
two  or  twenty  ot  the  volumes  pub- 
lished over  the  last  ten  years  hy  the 
herd  ot  Washington  journalists  (milk 
ted,  tree  of  hoof-and-mouth  disease) 
grazing  on  the  White  House  lawn. 
The  leading  characters  in  Karp's  nar- 
rative belong  to  another  century, 
dressed  in  costumes  no  longer  sold  in 
stores,  but  because  he  was  both  a 
gitted  writer  and  a  careful  historian 
the  story  is  alive  and  well  and  still 
present  on  the  page.  His  passion  was 
politics,  and  his  precepts  were  simple 
and  tew.  He  believed  that  in  Ameri- 
ca it  is  the  people  who  have  rights, 
not  the  government,  and  he  made  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  Ameri- 
can repuhlic  and  the  American  na- 
tion— "deadly  rivals  tor  the  love  and 
loyalty  of  the  American  people."  Al- 
ways mistrustful  of  what  he  called 
the  "official  version"  ot  things,  Karp 
protessed  his  allegiance  to  the  repuh- 
lic, which  he  understood  as  a  hody  ot 
law  fitted  to  a  common  interest  and 
a  human  scale,  shaped  hy  the  spirit 
ot  liberty  in  which  the  country  was 
conceived.  The  nation  he  regarded 
as  a  poor  dim  thing,  assembled  as  a 
corporate  entity,  sustained  hy  an  "ar- 
tificial  patriotism,"  and  given  the 
semblance  ot  meaning  only  when 
putted  up  with  the  parade  music  of  a 
foreign  war. 

In  the  inevitable  and  implacahle 
conflict  between  the  two  ideas  of 
America,  Karp  saw  the  "great  drama" 
of  the  country's  political  history,  and 
the  sequence  of  events  accounted  for 
in  The  Politics  of  War  provides  him 
with  a  demonstration  of  his  thesis 
and  an  occasion  tor  both  his  elo- 
quence and  his  sardonic  wit.  He  re- 
vises the  conventional  portraits  of 
Wilson  as  a  principled  idealist,  of 
McKinley  as  a  hapless  incompetent, 
of  American  policy  as  a  message  ot 
Christian  goodwill,  ot  the  American 
press  as  the  champion  ot  truth,  and 
to  read  his  deconstruction  of  Wil- 
son's glib  and  pious  oratory — the 
"dictates  of  humanity,"  "peace  with- 
out victory,"  etc.  —  is  to  hear  the 


similarly  unctuous  sound  in  Presi- 
dent George  W.  Bush's  declarations 
ot  war  against  all  the  world's  "evil- 
doers" in  the  name  of  God  and  "all 
mankind."  Portraying  the  character 
ot  the  lying  Washington  pantaloons, 
aligned  in  the  1890s  with  the  Re- 
publican money  power,  among  them 
Nelson  Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island 
("who  frankly  viewed  any  kind  of 
politics  save  the  politics  of  corrupt 
privilege  as  sentimental  rot"),  Karp 
might  as  well  be  sketching  the  band- 
masters of  the  Bush  Administration, 
who  make  no  secret  of  their  con- 
tempt for  the  American  republic  and 
mint  the  hard  coin  of  the  public 
trust  into  the  debased  currency  ot 
their  private  ambition. 

The  Politics  of  War  brings  to  bear  the 
clarity  ot  hindsight  on  the  chicanery  of 
the  present,  and  by  so  doing  answers 
questions  never  asked  by  the  Wall  Street 
Jourru.il  or  dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy 
ot  CNN.  Just  as  Operation  Iraqi  Free- 
dom was  not  about  the  rescue  of  the 
Iraqi  pe<  >ple,  si  i  als<  >  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  was  not  about  "the  sacred 
cause  of  Cuban  independence,"  and 
our  entry  into  World  War  I  not  about 
making  the  world  "safe  for  democra- 
cy." Presidents  Wilson  and  McKinley 
sought  to  punish  foreign  crimes  against 
humanity  (the  ones  committed  by  vil- 
lains in  Brussels  and  Havana)  in  order 
to  make  America  safe  for  the  domestic 
crimes  against  humanity  committed  by 
fine,  upstanding,  corporate  gentlemen 
in  Boston  and  Chicago.  If  by  1890  the 
Industrial  Revolution  had  made  Amer- 
ica rich,  so  also  it  had  alerted  the  elec- 
torate to  the  unequal  division  ot  the 
spoils.  People  had  begun  to  notice  the 
loaded  dice  in  the  hand  ot  the  railroad 
and  banking  monopolies,  the  tax  bur- 
den shifted  from  capital  to  labor.  A  se- 
vere depression  in  the  winter  of 
1893-94  brought  with  it  widespread 
unemployment,  vicious  strikes  in  the 
Pennsylvania  steel  mills  and  West  Vir- 
ginia coal  mines,  hobo  armies  on  the 
march  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountains.  The  demand  for 
social  and  political  reform  prompted 
the  angry  stirring  of  a  Populist  move- 
ment across  the  prairies  ot  the  Middle- 
West,  and  as  a  cure  for  the  distemper 
of  an  aroused  citizenry — "something," 
in  the  words  ot  an  alarmed  U.S.  sena- 
tor, to  knock  the  "pus"  out  ot  this  "an- 


archist u  ,  mh  ialis(  h  1,1,1  p,  ,|-n|| 
boil" — the  McKinley  Administrat 
came  up  with  war  in  Cuba,  the  c 
quest  ot  the  Philippines,  the  annexal 
ot  Puerto  Rico,  and  an  imperialist  I 
eign  policy  deemed  "essential  to  I 
greatness  of  every  splendid  peop 
necessary  "to  the  strength  and  dign 
of  any  nation."  Only  by  infecting 
republic  with  the  delusion  ot  impel 
grandeur  could  the  nation  (which 
ists  only  hi  relation  to  other  natid 
smother  the  republican  spirit  and 
place  the  love  of  liberty  with  the  1] 
ot  the  flag — every  true  American  a 
tnot,  all  political  quarrels  to  be  i 
pended  in  the  interesj 

H"the  national  security."  I 
y  the  time  that  Presid^ 
Theodore  Roosevelt  moved  his  cj 
airy  horses  into  the  White  Ho 
stables  in  1901,  the  last  remnants 
populist  unrest  had  drifted  into  i 
sunset  with  the  wreckage  of  I 
Spanish  fleet,  and  tor  the  next  fj 
years  the  agents  and  apostles  of  I 
American  nation  gloried  in  a  j 
umph  of  wealth  and  cynicism  d 
sumed  sufficient  to  silence  any  lod 
mouthed  or  ill-bred  talk  abd 
ordinary  citizens  deserving  a  say  il 
government  nominally  democral 
The  presumption  soon  collapsed 
der  the  weight  ot  its  complaisat 
and  stupidity.  Incapable  of  manad 
an  economy  that  it  could  only  pi 
upon,  "the  money  power"  and) 
hired  politicians  consigned  d 
arrangement  ot  the  country's  finl 
cial  affairs  to  a  consortium  of  swi 
dling  hankers  and  bribed  legislatuj 
and  by  1906  the  continuing  proofs, 
the  oligarchy's  disdain  for  sue! 
thing  as  the  common  good  trans 
ed  the  resentments  once  lodged 
the  rural  counties  of  Populist  disci 
tent  into  the  muckraking  politics 
the  Progressive  movement.  Agaij 
an  urban  and  more  sophisticated  i 
position,  the  friends  of  the  prot  -j 
tive  tariff  and  Yankee  Doodle  Dan 
had  need  ot  more  strenuous  counts 
measures,  and  Karp  devotes  t 
greater  part  ot  his  book  to  the  "b 
tomless"  deceit  ot  Woodrow  Wils4 
who  engineered  America's  entry  ir3 
World  War  I  in  order  that  he  mi; 
play  the  part  of  a  great  statesm 
settling  upon  the  tumult  of  nation 
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;e  deserving  of  comparison  to  an 
of  God.  Without  an  army  in  Eu- 
;  the  president  couldn't  strike  as 
dsome  a  pose  as  the  one  arranged 
President  Bush  on  the  deck  of 
.  U.S.S.  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  if 
setting  up  of  the  photo  op  re- 
fed  the  deaths  of  100,000  Ameri- 
soldiers  in  the  mud  of  France, 
sacrifice  could  be  written  off  to 
lerica's  privilege  "to  spend  her 
od  and  her  might  for  the  princi- 
15  that  gave  her  birth."  The  falsity 
jX/ilson's  pose  as  a  man  of  elevated 
j  triple  and  noble  character  moves 
p  to  savage  mockery,  and  a  single 
tence  can  be  taken  as  indicative 
both  the  sense  of  his  argument 
J  the  strength  of  his  prose: 

The  decisive  trait  of  Wilson's  political 
:haracter  was  vainglory:  a  hunger  for 

»lory  so  exclusively  self-regarding,  so 
^different  to  the  concerns  of  others, 
hat  it  would  lead  him  to  betray  in 
urn  the  national  movement  for  re- 

brm,  the  great  body  of  the  American 

oeople,  the  fundamental  liberties  of 
he  American  Republic,  and  in  the 

;nd  the  hopes  of  a  war-torn  world. 

On  almost  every  page  of  The  Poli- 
;  of  War  an  attentive  reader  can 
d  the  lines  of  connection  and  re- 
nblance  between  time  present 
d  time  past — the  fortuitous  sink- 
\  of  the  Maine  in  February  1898 
d  of  the  Lusitania  in  May  1915 
widing  the  promoters  of  Ameri- 
i  empire  with  the  same  sort  of  ca- 
3  belli  as  was  presented  to  the 
sh  Administration  by  the  destruc- 
>n  of  the  World  Trade  towers  in 
ptember  2001;  Spain's  fifth-rate 
lonial  power  in  Cuba  depicted  by 
e  McKinley  Administration  as 
le  most  wicked  despotism  thete  is 
day  on  this  earth";  both  Wilson 
id  McKinley  making  campaign 
omises  equivalent  to  Bush's  com- 
ssionate  conservatism  and  just  as 
omptly  rescinding  them  once  they 
id  been  elected  to  office;  Teddy 
losevelt  at  Fourth  of  July  picnics 
:nouncing  "ultra-pacifists,"  "pol- 
Sfns,"  and  "mollycoddles"  in  the 
anner  of  Rush  Limbaugh  excoriat- 
g  Susan  Sontag  and  Harvard  Uni- 
rsity;  the  many  similarities  in  the 
sttibution  of  alarmist  propagan- 
i — Germany  in  the  summer  of 
•15  said  to  be  capable  of  landing, 


in  a  matter  of  sixteen  days,  387,000 
troops  on  the  coast  of  New  Jetsey, 
Saddam  Hussein's  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  in  the  autumn  of  2002 
said  by  British  intelligence  to  be 
ready  for  use  within  a  matter  of 
forty-five  minutes;  both  the  McKin- 
ley and  the  Wilson  administrations 
served  by  a  warmongering  press  as- 
cribing atrocities  to  Spanish  viceroys 
(Cuban  peasants  fed  to  sharks)  and 
to  Gentian  generals  (Belgian  nuns 
roasted  over  burning  coals)  as 
promptly  on  cue  as  Fox  News  charg- 
ing  Saddam  Hussein  with  the  burial 
of  Iraqi  infants  in  mass  graves;  the 
Congress  in  June  of  1917,  in  an  at- 
mosphere as  clouded  by  militant 
paranoia  as  the  mind  of  Attorney 
General  John  Ashcroft,  passing  an 
Espionage  Act  undet  which  any  and 
all  ctiticism  of  the  government  ac- 
quired the  distinction  of  a  felony. 

Waltet  Katp  died  in  1989,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five  of  wounds  inflicted 
by  clumsy  doctors  in  a  careless  hos- 
pital, but  had  he  lived  long  enough 
to  matvel  at  the  wonderful  wisdom 
of  Oz  now  being  slopped  into  the 
pails  on  the  White  House  lawn,  I 
expect  that  he  would  have  wel- 
comed the  chance  to  embellish  the 
likenesses  among  thtee  American 
presidents,  each  of  them  seen  in 
the  warm  glow  of  their  radiant 
hypoct isy,  doing  theit  eager  and  pa- 
triotic best  to  place  the  country  on 
the  matble  footings  of  self- 
tighteous  oligarchy.  He  was  a  writet 
who  could  count  among  his  an- 
tecedents dissenting  spirits  as  pas- 
sionate and  as  troublesome  as  those 
of  Ambrose  Bierce  and  Mark 
Twain,  and  if  somewhere  not  too 
fat  offstage  I  can  still  hear  his  antic 
imptovisations  on  the  theme  of 
"elective  despotism,"  I  also  remem- 
ber that  he  was  fond  of  citing 
Thomas  Jefferson's  dictum  that  "we 
are  never  permitted  to  despair  of 
the  commonwealth."  Katp  saw  the 
American  nation  as  a  sickness  in 
the  body  of  the  American  republic 
and  therefore  subject  to  cute;  he 
pursued  the  study  of  history  as  a 
means  of  protecting  the  future  from 
the  past,  and  by  way  of  shoring  up 
his  hope  for  bettet  days  to  come  he 
relied  on  the  memory  of  worse  days 
providentially  gone.  h 
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Marilyn  Sheppard,  four  months' 
pregnant  and  mother  of  a  7-year- 
old  son,  was  bludgeoned  to  death 
in  her  Bay  Village,  Ohio,  home  in  the  early  morning 
of  July  4, 1954.  The  cause  of  death  was  twenty- 
seven  blows  to  the  head  with  a  heavy  instrument. 
Who  took  her  life  so  brutally  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  controversy  and  debate  for  nearly  a  half- 
century. 

Dr.  Sam  Sheppard  on  Trial  presents  a  compre- 
hensive and  final  analysis  of  this  controversial 
case.  Jack  P.  DeSario  and  co-author  William  D. 
Mason,  who  defended  the  state  in  the  civil  suit, 
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(both  old  and  new),  and  sworn  statements  of  the 
principals  in  this  case,  which  concluded  in  2000. 
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[Essay] 

THE  NEW 
CENSORSHIP 


From  The  Middle  Mind:  Why  Americans  Don't 
Think  for  Themselves,  by  Curtis  White,  to  be  pub- 
lished this  month  by  HarperSanFrancisco. 

A 

A.  Americans  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of 
poking  at  the  dominant  realities  of  our  lives. 
We're  delicate.  We're  used  to  deferring,  though 
we  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  rebels.  What 
parents,  teachers,  presidents,  and  Dan  Rather 
say  is  usually  good  enough  for  us.  Even  if  it  is 
demonstrably  false,  we  submit  out  of  habit  and 
fright  over  what  not  submitting  might  require 
of  us.  We  sacrifice  our  lives  out  of  a  feeling  that 
there  is  some  sort  of  comfort  in  deferring. 

This  is  a  failure,  a  failure  born  from  a  pover- 
ty of  the  imagination.  This  poverty  manifests 
itself  most  obviously  in  our  entertainment,  our 
willingness  to  pay  to  have  our  intelligence  in- 
sulted. But  it  is  in  the  political  narratives  of  the 
United  States  created  by  our  political  leaders 
and  their  comrades  in  the  media  that  the  im- 
plications of  the  poverty  of  the  imagination  are 
starkest  and  most  deadly. 

When  we  think  about  the  appalling  trans- 
parency of  the  narratives  created  by  Ronald 
Reagan  and  Presidents  Bush  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond, or  when  we  consider  these  leaders'  prepos- 
terous melodramas  about  the  Nicaraguan  Con- 
tras,  Noriega  as  Hitler,  Saddam  Hussein  as 


Satan,  or  Iran,  Iraq,  and  North  Korea  as  an 
Axis  of  Evil,  it's  hard  to  take  them  seriously  as 
fictions,  let  alone  as  objective  propositions 
about  the  world. 

The  most  familiar  and  recent  creations  of 
our  political  imagination  are  the  characteriza- 
tions of  the  crisis  of  "September  11"  and  the 
"War  Against  Terror."  These  narratives  pre- 
sent nothing  beyond  a  truth  that  is  persuasive 
because  it  is  also  trite.  America  has  been  at- 
tacked; we're  "at  war  with  terrorism";  but 
"America  will  strike  back,"  because  we're  a 
"beacon  of  freedom  to  the  rest  of  the  world," 
because  "innocent  people  lost  their  lives," 
because  "America  has  lost  its  innocence,"  be- 
cause there  are  "evildoers"  afoot.  We'll  "smoke 
them  out  of  their  holes,"  because  our  cause  is 
just  and  we  are  united.  After  two  years,  there  is 
still  substantial  credence  given  to  these  propo- 
sitions, and  there  is  little  sign  of  a  "credibility 
gap"  of  the  type  we  experienced  during  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

The  idea  that  CNN  is  right  and  90  percent  of 
the  populace  continues  to  believe  this  palaver  is 
perhaps  more  frightening  than  the  threat  of  re- 
ceiving a  suspicious  piece  of  mail  postmarked 
New  Jersey.  The  odds  of  receiving  anthrax  in 
the  mail  (or  a  pipe  bomb  from  an  undergradu- 
ate art  major  from  Wisconsin,  one  of  America's 
own  pure  products  gone  crazy)  are  statistically 
minute,  but  the  yahoos  with  Old  Glory  rippling 
from  the  roofs  of  their  suburban  assault  vehicles 
are  everywhere,  bearing  who  knows  what  mal- 
ice for  those  lacking  proper  patriotic  fervor. 
Much  worse  and  more  dangerous  than  this,  of 
course,  are  organizations  like  the  American 
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Council  of  Trustees  and  Alumni,  which  was 
founded  by  Lynnc  Cheney  and  Joseph  Licher- 
inan.  For  this  group,  any  movement  away  from 
the  grossly  patriotic  is  a  "failing."  They  would 
save  American  culture  by  removing  from  it  any 
thought  that  isn't  utterly  conformist  with  the 
opinion  of  "the  public  at  large." 

We  are  now,  in  alternation,  either  the  Unit- 
ed Crisis  States  of  America  or  the  United  Se- 
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From  a  list  of  videotape  titles  in  the  United  States 
Secret  Service  library  obtained  by  Michael 
Ravnitzky,  a  journalist  for  American  Lawyer 
Media.  The  public  may  borrow  any  of  the  tapes 
from  the  agency  by  filing  a  Freedom  oj  Information 
Act  request. 
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White  blouse  Plane  Crash 
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curity  States  of  America.  Crisis  and  Security 
call  to  each  other,  one  tipping  the  other's  ante, 
spiraling,  the  crises  growing  graver, 

Hthe  security  more  extreme, 
ut  I  here  is  also  poverty  in  the  left-wing 
critique  of  the  events  related  to  9-11.  The  left- 
wing  critique  seeks  to  create  a  historical  and 
geopolitical  context  tor  understanding  the 
"tensions  in  the  region."  Thus,  the  roots  of  Al 
Qaeda  are  in  nineteenth-century  colonialism 
and  Cold  War  meddling  in  Islamic  countries 
(read:  oil-producing  countries)  by  a  U.S. 
foreign-policy  premised  on  the  idea  that  we 
have  "national  interests"  in  the  region  upon 
which  depends  what  President  Bush  has  called 
our  "blessed  lifestyle."  Hence,  it  is  a  "foreign- 
policy  priority"  to  "stabilize"  certain  Middle 
Eastern  client  states,  whether  putatively  demo- 
cratic or  plainly  autocratic.  Our  real  antagonist 
here,  as  Noam  Chomsky  argues  in  his  little 
book  9-  /  / ,  is  the  reservoir  of  bitterness  and 
anger  over  U.S.  policies  in  the  tegion. 

Needless  to  say,  there  is  a  lot  more  credibili- 
ty in  this  latter  vision  of  the  world.  It's  the 
"America  as  imperial  power"  point  of  view  de- 
veloped over  many  decades  of  analysis  by 
Noam  Chomsky,  The  Nation,  and  the  South 
I  nd  Press.  More  accurate  though  this  version 
of  things  may  be,  its  truth-power  is  also  depen- 
dent on  its  familiarity.  It's  not  as  if  the  left  has 
ever  been  immune  to  what  Stuart  Hall  called 
the  need  for  the  "narrative  construction  of  re- 
ality." It's  just  that  the  left's  construction  is  not 
a  naked  expression  of  economic  self-interest. 
But  to  say  that  the  United  States  is  an  imperi- 
alist country  and  leave  it  at  that  denies  our 
present  reality  much-needed  gradations  of  hue. 
Our  situation  may  be  dark,  but  it  isn't  simply 
the  familiar  black  of  a  nineteenth-century 
empire-builder. 

Chalmers  Johnson's  book  Blowback  offers  a 
third  option  (situated  between  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration party  line  and  the  left's  critique) 
and  qualified  hope  for  a  broad  alternative  to 
current  political  assumptions.  Johnson's  book  is 
a  detailed  account  of  what  he  too  calls  Ameri- 
can imperialism.  His  descriptions  of  how  our 
actions  have  created  global  resentment,  and 
"blowback"  consequences  for  ourselves  because 
of  that  resentment,  rival  Chomsky's  most  de- 
tailed accounts  of  our  foreign  military  and  eco- 
nomic interventions.  But  Johnson  is  also  a 
mainstream  intellectual,  and  he  is  always  care- 
ful to  confine  his  analyses  within  the  context 
of  the  assumption  that  the  United  States  is  a 
"peace- lin  ing"  country  and  a  true  democracy 
that  has  been  betrayed  by  its  own  leaders,  by  its 
economic  elite,  and  by  a  military  apparatus 
gone  rogue. 
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photograph  of  a  former  automotive  plant,  by  ]oshua  Lutz;  his  work  will 


rman  Gallery ,  in  New  York  City . 


According  to  Johnson,  the  American  public 
has  "plausible  deniability."  We  didn't  know. 
We  were  out  of  the  loop.  The  question,  of 
course,  as  the  popular  press  likes  to  put  it,  is 
"What  did  we  know,  and  when?" 

But  the  idea  that  there  is  any  sense  in  which 
the  American  public  could  be  said  not  to  know 
is  finally  not  credible.  Are  we  dupes  of  propa- 
ganda? Is  the  truth  censored?  To  a  degree  the 
answer  to  both  of  those  questions  is  yes.  It's  not 
as  if  the  network-news  folks  are  eager  to  help  us 
put  together  a  diagnosis  of  our  imperial  objectives 
and  methods.  But  the  weightier  answer  is  that  we 
operate  under  a  New  Censorship,  which  func- 
tions  by  making  everything  known  and  naked 
to  a  paralyzing  degree.  Is  there  anyone  who  doesn't 
understand  that  the  Sudanese  pharmaceutical 
lab  that  Clinton  blew  up  with  eighty  cruise  mis- 


siles was  producing  . . .  pharmaceuticals?  Is  there 
anyone  who  doesn't  understand  that  this  was  an 
act  of  state  terrorism  and  a  violation  of  every 
principle  of  international  law?  We  will  pillory 
and  impeach  a  president  for  getting  a  blow  job 
while  "in  office"  (a  scenario  most  honest  fifty- 
something  males  will  envy  wistfully),  but  an  ut- 
terly irresponsible  act  of  militarism  with  foresee- 
able consequences  for  the  patients  who  were  not 
able  to  receive  the  drugs  the  factory  produced — 
well,  this  is  s(  nnething  that  needs  to  be  pondered. 
Clinton  was,  after  all,  looking  after  national  in- 
terests, was  he  not?  Should  Clinton  have  been  im- 
peached? Yes.  But  not  for  anything  having  to  do 
with  a  certain  cherubic  brunette,  a  vision  out  of 
the  paintings  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens.  Clinton 
emerged  unscathed  from  this  crime  against  the 
people  of  Sudan  because  of  a)  racism  (the  un- 
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THE  MOOSEPAPER 
OF  RECORD 


The  following  email  was  sent  to  employees  of  the 
New  York  Times  Company  in  April . 


From:  "NYTIMES  MAIL" 
To:  "NY  TIMES  INTERNET" 
Subject:  Moose  Caboose 

To  the  Staff, 

Now  that  we've  gotten  your  attention,  here's 
the  derivation  of  The  New  York  Times  Compa- 
ny's Moose. 

Guests  arrive  at  an  elegant  dinner  party  to 
which  many  prominent  socialites  have  been  in- 
vited. All  is  going  well  until  the  guests  are  asked 
to  move  into  the  dining  room  for  dinner.  As  they 
enter  the  dining  room,  the  guests  can't  help  but 
see  that  a  moose  is  already  seated  at  the  table 
and  apparently  joining  them  for  dinner.  Natu- 
rally, the  guests  are  anxious  to  know  why  the 
moose  is  there.  However,  being  a  well-reserved 
and  mannered  group  they  are  reluctant  to  ask  tor 
fear  of  insulting  the  party's  host  by  indicating 
that  something  at  the  party  is  amiss. 

Accordingly,  the  guests  completely  ignore  the 
presence  of  the  moose  at  the  table.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  moose  is  there,  hut  no  one  has  the 
courage  to  raise  the  question  of  its  presence. 

We  have  been  using  this  apocryphal  moose 
anecdote  as  a  way  of  assuring  ourselves  that  at  The 
New  York  Times  Company,  we  never  want  to 
ignore  "the  moose  at  the  table."  When  signifi- 
cant business  issues  arise,  they  should  he  identi- 
fied and  addressed.  These  issues  should  not  be 
avoided  because  they  are  "too  sensitive"  or  "too 
impolitic"  to  be  raised.  Treating  one  another  with 
civility  and  respect  should  never  mean  keeping 
silent  in  the  face  of  important  business  issues. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  our  Company's  jour- 
nalism is  so  well  regarded  is  because  it  is  candid, 
honest  and  reported  "without  fear  or  favor."  If  we 
are  to  do  our  best  work  throughout  the  Company, 
our  business  conversations  with  each  other  should 
he  equally  candid,  honest  and  unafraid.  Let's  not 
ignore  the  moose  when  he's  sitting  at  our  table. 

Thanks. 

CARRMML 

Cindy,  Arthur,  Russ,  Rohinson  (Janet), 
Michael,  Martin  and  Len 


spoken  assumption  being  that  it's  okay  to  bomb 
little  brown  people — it  happens  so  often,  they 
ought  to  be  used  to  it  by  now;  it's  rather  like  the 
weather  tor  them),  b)  the  unacknowledged  un- 
derstanding that  American  military  activities  re- 
ally do  support  our  privileges  stateside,  such  as 
i  hose  privileges  are,  and  c)  the  stupe- 
fy »^      tying  effects  of  the  New  Censorship. 

A  he  New  Censorship  does  not  work  by 
keeping  (lungs  secret.  Are  our  leaders  liars  and 
criminals?  Is  the  government  run  by  wealthy 
corporations  and  political  elites?  Are  we  all  be- 
ing slowly  poisoned  ?  The  answer  is  yes  to  all  of 
the  above,  and  there's  hardly  a  soul  on  these 
shores  who  doesn't  know  it.  The  reign  of 
George  II  practically  revels  in  this  perverse 
transparency.  Oil  policy  created  in  backrooms 
with  lobbyists  from  Enron  and  ExxonMobil. 
Naked  pandering  to  the  electricity  industry  in 
rolling  hack  clean-air  mandates.  Accounting 
firms  such  as  Arthur  Andersen  buying  even 
"watchdog"  liberal  senators  such  as  Christo- 
pher Dodd.  Elections  rigged  with  brother  Jeb's 
connivance  in  Florida.  All  of  these  details  are 
utterly  public,  reported  in  newspapers,  televi- 
sion newscasts,  and  books,  yet  it's  perfectly  safe 
(or  this  stuff  to  he  known.  The  genius  of  the 
New  Censorship  is  that  it  works  through  the 
obscenity  of  absolute  openness.  Iraq-gate 
wasn't  a  secret.  The  real  secret  is  that  it  wasn't 
a  secret,  and  certainly  wasn't  a  scandal.  It  was 
business  as  usual.  The  betrayal  of  public  trust  is 
a  daily  story  manipulated  by  the  media  within 
the  narrative  confines  ot  "scandal,"  when  in 
fact  it's  all  a  part  of  the  daily  routine  and 
everyone  knows  it.  The  media  makes  pornogra- 
phy of  the  collective  guilt  of  our  politicians 
and  business  leaders.  They  make  a  yummy 
fetish  of  betrayed  trust.  We  then  consume  it, 
mostly  passively,  because  it  is  indistinguishable 
from  our  "entertainment"  and  because  we  sus- 
pect in  some  dim  way  that,  had  as  it  surely  is,  it 
is  working  in  our  interests  in  the  long  run. 
What  genius  to  have  a  system  that  allows  you 
to  behave  badly,  be  exposed  for  it,  and  then 
have  the  sin  recouped  by  the  system  as  a  sell- 
able commodity!  I  mean,  you  have  to  admire 
the  sheer,  recuperative  balls  of  it! 

All  this  being  the  case,  what  consequences 
can  we  expect  from  the  work  ot  Chalmers  John- 
son or  Noam  Chomsky?  None.  Their  writings 
are  taken  up  as  part  of  the  spectrum  (a  modestly 
disturbing  part  of  that  spectrum,  to  be  sure)  of 
info-pornographics.  The  truth-function  of 
Chomsky's  work  is  neutralized  because  there  are 
people  who  will  participate  in  actions  leading 
to  death  and  worse  all  over  the  world  and  then 
tell  you  about  it.  In  detail.  In  great  detail.  The 
truth  is  that  everything  is  known,  the  revela- 
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George  W.,  a  charcoal  drawing  with  newspaper  collage  by  Melanie  Baker,  will  be  on  display  next  September  at  The  Scene  Gallery,  in  New 
York  City.  Baker  took  newspaper  clippings  from  the  "Threats  and  Responses"  section  of  the  New  York  Times. 


tion  grotesquely  vivid.  Turn  Salvadoran  death- 
squad  commanders  into  millionaires  for  killing 
peasants?  We  do  that.  It's  called  the  Fort  Ben- 
ning  School  of  the  Americas.  There's  a  budget 
line  for  it  every  year.  Every  year  you  pay  for  it. 
It's  a  crime  without  consequences.  By  any  tradi- 
tional standard,  the  United  States  is  a  corrupt 
society,  because  it  refuses  to  be  responsible  be- 
fore ethical  facts  that  it  knows  perfectly  well. 
This  is  corruption:  after  years  of  disgraceful 
shilly-shally,  in  the  spring  of  2002  the  adminis- 
tration of  George  II  acknowledged  that  there  is 
a  scientific  basis  to  global  warming  but  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  about  it  (or  nothing 
to  be  done  that  wouldn't  piss  off  Detroit, 
ExxonMobil,  and  so-called  soccer  moms,  who 
are  now,  according  to  Republicans,  the  wild 
card  in  national  energy  politics).  So  we'll  just 
have  to  adapt.  Truth  without  consequences  is  a 
good  working  definition  of  corruption.  Only  the 
bizarre  "unconsciousness"  provided  by  the  New 
Censorship,  where  everything  awful  is  pink  and 
in  your  face,  allows  this  corruption  a 

L shred  of  cover, 
et's  return  to  the  possibilities  offered  by 
the  pronouncements  of  the  Bush  Administra- 
tion and  the  Chomskian  left.  In  the  shock  of 
the  days  after  the  World  Trade  Center  disaster, 
I  felt  at  times  that  both  the  patriotic  and  the 
left-wing  analyses  were  sufficient,  and  some- 
times my  alarm  was  such  that  both  seemed  per- 
suasive at  the  same  time.  We  were  attacked,  af- 
ter all.  Any  state,  even  an  imperialist  state 
with  no  plausible  claim  to  innocence  (for  when 


was  there  ever  an  innocent  state?),  has  the 
right  and  the  obligation  to  defend  its  citizens. 
That's  why  it's  good  to  live  in  scary  Leviathan, 
as  Thomas  Hobbes  conceived  it.  Leviathan 
protects  you  from  other  Leviathans.  It's  a  "nec- 
essary evil"  argument. 

The  problem  with  this  argument  is  that 
Osama  bin  Laden's  position  is  beyond  politics, 
beyond  Leviathan.  Al  Qaeda  is  not  represented 
by  any  state  that  could  articulate  its  point  of 
view.  Al  Qaeda  is  utterly  deterritorialized.  It 
may  have  temporary  hosts,  but  it  doesn't  have 
a  home.  In  this  sense,  Bush's  insistence  that 
there  can  be  no  negotiation  with  terrorism  is 
both  redundant  and  irrelevant.  Bin  Laden's 
first  premise  is  that  his  efforts  are  post-political 
and  thus  outside  of  any  framework  for  negotia- 
tion. What  makes  this  situation  doubly  ironic 
is  the  fact  that  the  United  States  and  its  prima- 
ry trading  partners  (Canada  and  Mexico),  in 
lockstep  with  the  purposes  of  the  newly  formed 
European  Union,  are  also  engaged  in  making 
nation-states  irrelevant  and  antique.  Terror- 
ism's deterritorialization  is  a  negative  reflection 
of  our  own  economic  and  political  tendencies. 
And  yet  politicians  and  the  media  (especially 
Hollywood)  continue  to  appeal  to  a  sentimen- 
tal patriotism  in  order  to  purchase  the  consent 
for  our  military  excursions.  The  United  States 
may  be  part  of  a  postmodern  global  reality 
without  economic  or  political  borders,  but  its 
citizens  continue  to  respond  to  old-fashioned 
patriotic  appeals. 

Equally  revealing,  if  also  horrifying,  is  the 
manner  in  which  terrorism  has  seized  upon  our 
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own  technology  as  its  weapon  of  choice.  Our 
airliners  are  homhs.  Our  buildings  are  bombs. 
Our  nuclear  reactors  are  certainly  dirty  bombs, 
in  jxnentia,  as  we've  long  known.  Our  bureau- 
cracies (like  the  postal  system)  are  bombs.  And 
our  bombs  are  I  heir  bombs,  because  every 
bomb  we  drop,  they  believe,  ultimately  furthers 
their  interests,  liven  the  anthrax  they  employ 
was  developed  by  our  scientists  in  our  own  bio- 
logical weapons  programs.  In  short,  terrorism 
has  seized  upon  the  "accidents"  (plane  crashes, 
nuclear  meltdowns,  misplaced  or  stolen  an- 
thrax, plutonium,  nuclear  secrets)  that  have  al- 
ways slumbered  within  technological  rationali- 
ty. This  curious  I, ict  should  have  been  made 
clear  on  November  12,  2001,  when  an  Ameri- 
can Airlines  jet  headed  tor  the  Dominican  Re- 
public crashed  in  Queens.  But  of  course  the 
American  media  couldn't  see  it  this  way  with- 
out jeopardizing  the  confidence  game  it  admin- 
isters. An  absolute  distinction  had  to  be  main- 
tained between  terrorist  acts  ot  war  ami  a 
mechanical  accident.  Although  the  media 
found  it  reasonable  that  Americans  should  shy 
away  from  jets  if  the  reason  was  that  terrorists 
might  be  plunging  them  into  buildings,  the 
idea  that  we  should  shy  away  from  jets  because 
they  have  always  had  a  tendency  to  plunge  to 
the  ground  in  a  statistically  predictable  manner 
has  not  been  depicted  by  the  media  as  at  all 
reasonable.  On  the  contrary,  such  accidents 
have  been  managed  in  the  media  through  ex- 
pressions of  faith  in  the  calculations  of  actuari- 
al science  and  cost-benefit  analyses,  and  by 
faith  in  the  raw  ideology  of  technical  progress. 

I  his  faith  must  be  maintained  in  the  face  of 
the  facl  that  42,000  citizens  of  the  United 
States  die  annually  in  traffic  accidents,  never 
mind  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  ate  in- 
jured. According  to  the  U.S.  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration,  between 
1985  and  1999,  3,236,000  people  were  killed  or 
injured  in  traffic  accidents  in  the  United 
States.  Every  ten  years  we  wipe  out  the  popula- 
tion of  four  i.  itics  the  size  of  the  one  in  which  1 
live,  Bloomington-Normal,  Illinois.  Head.  And 
we  leave  a  population  the  equivalent  of  a  ma- 
jor metropolitan  area  (close  to  three  million) 
as  walking  wounded,  carting  around  the  pain  of 
pins  in  their  ankles,  knees  like  pudding,  and 
ruptured  vertebrae.  Where  is  the  memorial  to 
those  deaths  and  wounds.'  Mow  many  millions 
ot  human  beings  lost  on  the  roadside  over  the 
last  century .' These  numbers  dwarf  the  losses  in 
wars  like  Vietnam  and  Korea,  and  yet  they  are 
the  lesult  of  a  "rationalizing"  of  our  communi- 
t  ies  and  our  lives. 

How  are  these  deaths  represented  by  the 
media  and  the  government?  Accidents.  Statis- 
tics. The  only  clues  to  the  reality  of  our  situa- 


tion are  the  chilling  little  primitive  shrines  set 
up  by  grieving  families  with  white  crosses  and 
plastic  flowers  at  the  local  Dead  Man's  Curve, 
where  drunken  teenagers  immemorial  have 
gone  to  die.  And  yet  every  day  we  join  the 
march  of  commuters  caught  in  the  same  sad 
and  strange  necessity  of  "rush  hour,"  and 
knowingly  we  roll  the  dice.  If  we  were  to  con- 
struct a  national  memorial  to  these  automated 
deaths,  I  would  suggest  a  mural  depicting  the 
opening  scene  from  Jean-Luc  Godard's  Week' 
end:  first,  the  irrelevant  beauty  ot  the  French 
countryside,  then  the  endless  highway  backed 
up  tor  miles  with  motionless  but  belligerently 
honking  cars,  next  the  bizarre  humans  caught 
in  the  traffic,  screaming  or  playing  cards,  and 
finally,  at  its  end,  the  pathetic  and  anticlimac- 
tic  bodies  strewn  by  the  bloody  roadside. 

The  cure  for  this  epidemic  is  simple:  design 
communities  so  that  people  are  not  obliged  to 
get  in  cars  and  drive  in  maniacal  conditions  on 
freeways  in  order  to  live.  And  yet  a  call  for  a 
solution  that  denies  there  is  a  social  good  in 
"commuting"  as  a  national  lifestyle  would  be 
depicted  by  media  pundits  as  irrational,  just  as 
any  "travel  anxiety"  generated  by  Queens  11- 
12  is  irrational.  The  crash  in  Queens  was  an 
"unfortunate  coincidence"  and  is  lamented 
largely  because  it  is  yet  another  psychological 
impediment  to  the  much-desired  recovery  of 
the  economy.  So  what  can  you  do  to  help  your 
country.'  Bury  your  silly  fears.  Fly  somewhere. 
Better  yet,  fly  somewhere  and  go  shopping. 
And  that  frisking  at  the  gate?  Enjoy! 


[C  !onsideration] 

THIS  POTTED  MEAT, 
THIS  ENGLAND 

From  a  May  6  debate  in  (he  British  I  louse  oj 
Lords . 

LORD  HARRISON  ASKED  HER  MAJESTY'S  GOVERN- 
MENT: Whether,  m  the  light  of  the  Depart- 
menl  of  Trade  and  Industry's  twenty-third 
annual  report  of  the  home  and  leisure  acci- 
dent surveillance  system  entitled  Working 
for  a  Safer  World,  they  will  encourage  the 
food  and  packaging  industries  to  redesign 
food  containers  and  cans,  tor  example  those 
containing  corned  heel. 

LORD  SAINSBURY  ot-  TURVILLE:  My  Lords,  statis- 
tics show  that  the  number  ot  accidents  from 
corned-beet  cans  has  been  declining  and 
they  are  not  a  major  cause  of  accidents  now. 
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LORD  HARRISON:  My  Lords,  I  thank  my  noble 
friend  for  that  Answer,  hut  does  he  under- 
stand that  many  of  us  still  believe  corned- 
beef  tins  and,  indeed,  other  varieties  of  pull- 
top  cans  to  be  inherently  unsafe? 

LORD  SAINSBURY  OF  TURV1LLE:  My  Lords,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  noble  Lord  has  asked  me  a 
Question  about  corned-beef  cans.  I  have 
been  answering  questions  about  them  all  my 
life,  and  I  regard  them  as  one  of  my  real 
areas  of  expertise. 

There  is  a  real  problem  about  corned-beef 
cans.  They  have  a  trapezoidal  shape  and  a 
key  kind  of  ring.  The  DTI  has  done  much 
work  on  this  issue  in  giving  further  instruc- 
tions and  also  special  coatings  for  the  cans 
which  enable  the  corned  beef  to  be  extract- 
ed more  easily.  There  has  in  fact  been  a  re- 
markable drop  in  accidents  with  corned-beef 
cans.  They  have  fallen  from  8,720  per  year 
out  of  26,000  accidents  caused  by  all  tins  to 
3,091  out  of  19,000.  I  should  point  out  that 
the  really  dramatic  decrease  came  after  1997. 

BARONESS  SHARPLES:  My  Lords,  can  the  noble 
Lord  say  whether  ring-pull  cans  are  safer 
than  ordinary  cans  which  are  opened  with  a 
tin-opener?  Which  is  safest? 

LORD  RAZZALL:  My  Lords,  will  the  Minister  al- 
low me  to  rescue  him  from  his  worldwide 
expertise  on  the  topic  of  corned  beef  and 
ask  a  slightly  wider  question?  Does  he  agree 
that,  taking  the  nub  of  the  question  of  the 
noble  Lord,  Lord  Harrison — working  for  a 
safer  world — a  reduction  in  the  use  of  prod- 
ucts which  have  an  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment would  be  highly  desirable?  What  steps 
are  the  Government  taking  to  ensure  that 
clear,  verified  information  is  available  to 
consumers  on  the  environmental  impact  of 
such  products? 

LORD  SAINSBURY  OF  TURVILLE:  My  Lords,  that 
goes  wider  than  my  knowledge  of  corned 
beef;  it  strays  into  a  completely  different  de- 
partment and  area — the  impact  on  the  envi- 
ronment. This  report  is  very  specifically 
about  recording  accidents  which  take  place 
in  accident  and  emergency  departments  of 
hospitals.  The  impact  on  the  environment  is 
a  totally  different  question. 

BARONESS  OrPENHElM- BARNES:  My  Lords,  does 
the  Minister  agree  that  most  home  accidents 
are  avoidable,  arising  out  of  carelessness,  and 
that  therefore  paying  attention  is  one  of  the 
best  cures? 

LORD  SAINSBURY  OF  TURVILLE:  My  Lords,  1  to- 
tally agree.  The  statistics  on  accidents  are 
extremely  fascinating;  they  prove  that  the 
British  public  can  use  practically  anything  in 
this  world  to  hurt  themselves  with.  It  is  un- 
derstandable that  there  are  an  estimated 


[Mission] 

TENDER  IS  DENERT 


From  a  May  2003  statement  by  Antoine  Denert, 
the  mayor  ofKruibeke,  Belgium,  explaining  the 
reasoning  behind  his  newly  founded  Department  of 
Tenderness.  Translated  from  the  Flemish  by  Joseph 
Vanhoenacker. 

I 

An  the  past  I  have  often  been  asked  what  my  po- 
litical ambitions  were.  I  responded,  as  everybody 
involved  in  politics  should  respond,  that  I  would 
very  much  like  to  become  a  minister.  People 
would  always  ask  me,  "Which  department?" 

I  would  tell  them  I  have  never  doubted  that  if 
I  were  to  become  a  minister  I  would  be  the  Min- 
ister of  Defense. 

"Incomprehensible,"  they  would  reply,  "for 
someone  with  your  character  who  always  talks 
about  sweet  people  and  soft  values  and  extreme 
tolerance." 

"Correct,"  I  would  say,  "but  that's  just  why  I 
want  that  responsibility,  in  order  to  bend  that 
department  into  a  Department  of  Tenderness." 
This  may  all  sound  quite  trite,  but  I  take  it  very 
seriously.  Instead  of  a  one-year  military  service  of 
a  boarding-school  type,  it  would  be  useful  to  call 
up  young  men  after  their  studies  for  a  short  peri- 
od or  on  weekends  and  give  them  some  civic 
awareness.  But  also  a  system  for  conflict  resolution. 
To  convince  them  that  there  are  no  enemies, 
that  other  humans  have  also  been  little  people, 
that  every  person  is  dear  and  tender.  Instead  of 
threatening  and  using  violence,  we  should  try  to 
resolve  conflicts  by  tricking  adversity  and  using 
Tenderness  as  a  weapon. 

Since  I  probably  will  never  have  a  chance  to 
promote  this  on  a  national  scale,  I  have  as  may- 
or taken  tip  the  task  of  creating  a  mandate  to 
promote  Tenderness. 

"What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  that?"  you  ask. 

Well,  besides  the  constant  use  of  the  form  of  ad- 
dress "Dear  People,"  we  must  also  frequently  kiss, 
cuddle,  and  caress.  In  every  exchange  we  must 
point  people  to  the  element  of  Tenderness.  For  in- 
stance,  the  mobility  plan  of  our  town  talks  about 
Tenderness  in  traffic. 

Even  in  police  work  there  is  room  for  Tender- 
ness. Just  think,  in  the  treatment  of  victims,  work 
in  the  neighborhoods,  even  during  repressive  ac- 
tion, there  is  room  for  Tenderness.  Yes,  from  the 
morning  until  the  evening  and  during  the  night 
one  can  practice  Tenderness. 
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Spectrum  of  Discourse:  The  Cynic  and  Spectrum  of  Discourse:  The  Ranter,  by  Laurie  Hogin,  were  on  display  last  December  at  Koplin  I 
Rio  Gallery ,  in  Los  Angeles . 


fifty-tive  accidents  a  year  from  putty,  while 
toothpaste  accounts  fur  seventy-three.  How- 
ever, it  is  rather  hizarre  that  823  accidents 
are  estimated  to  be  the  result  tit  letters  and 
envelopes.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
they  can  he  the  cause  of  such  serious  plight. 
I  agree  with  the  noble  Baroness  that  it  would 
he  helpful  it  people  paid  careful  attention. 

BARONESS  STRANGE:  My  Lords,  does  the  Minister 
agree  that  sardine  tins  and  anchovy  tins  are  al- 
so very  difficult  to  open  with  their  tin-openers.7 

LORD  SA1NSBURY  OF  TURVILLE:  My  Lords,  I 
think  I  will  just  agree  with  the  noble 
Baroness  on  that  question. 

LORD  MITCHELL  ASKED  HER  MAJESTY'S  GOVERN- 
MENT: What  are  their  plans  to  reduce  the 
growth  in  spam  (unsolicited  emails). 

LORD  SAINSBURY  OF  TURVILLE:  My  Lords,  I  hope 
noble  Lords  will  appreciate  how  I  move 
seamlessly  from  corned  beef  to  spam. 

We  aim  to  implement  by  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber this  year  the  privacy  and  electronic  com- 
munications directive.  Consultation  on  the 
draft  regulations  started  on  27th  March  and 
closes  on  19th  June. 

LORD  MITCHELL:  My  Lords,  I  thank  my  noble 
friend  the  Minister  for  that  Answer.  Unso- 
licited emails,  known  as  "spam,"  now  account 


tor  half  of  all  emails  in  this  country.  Will  the 
Minister  expand  on  his  Answer?  Do  the  Gov- 
ernment intend  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
United  States  Senate  in  introducing  legislation 
specifically  prohibiting  unsolicited  emails? 

LORD  SAINSBURY  OF  TURVILLE:  My  Lords,  we  be- 
lieve this  to  be  a  serious  issue.  We  take  the 
matter  seriously.  If  measures  are  to  be  effec- 
tive, it  is  vitally  important  that  the  interna- 
tional dimension  is  taken  account  of. 

LORD  RENTON:  My  Lords,  will  the  Minister  ex- 
plain how  it  is  that  an  inedible  tinned  food 
that  lasted  forever  and  was  supplied  to  those 
on  active  service  can  become  an  unsolicited 
email,  bearing  in  mind  that  some  ot  us  wish 
to  be  protected  from  having  an  email? 

LORD  SAINSBURY  OF  TURVILLE:  My  Lords,  I  am 
afraid  that  1  have  not  been  able  to  find  out 
why  the  term  "spam"  is  used,  but  that  is  the 
meaning  it  now  has.  It  is  a  matter  that 
should  be  taken  very  seriously  because  it  not 
only  clutters  up  computers  but  involves  a 
great  deal  of  very  unpleasant  advertising  to 
do  with  easy  credit,  pornography,  and  mira- 
cle diets.  That  is  offensive  to  people,  and  we 
should  try  to  reduce  it. 

LORD  FAULKNER  OF  WORCESTER:  My  Lords,  I  can 
help  the  Minister  with  the  origin  of  the 
word.  It  comes  from  aficionados  of  Monty 
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Python,  and  the  famous  song,  "Spam,  spam, 
spam,  spam."  It  has  been  picked  up  by  the 
Internet  community  and  is  used  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  rubbish  on  the  Internet. 

LADY  SALTOUN  OF  ABERNETHY:  My  Lords,  do  the 
Government  have  any  plans  to  restrict  unso- 
licited faxes?  My  fax  paper  is  always  being  wast- 
ed by  people  who  send  me  faxes  I  do  not  want. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  could  be  called 
"corned  beef"  or  something,  but  I  have  had 
enough  of  them. 

LORD  SAINSBURY  OF  TURVILLE:  My  Lords,  faxes  are 
already  covered,  in  exactly  the  same  way,  by  the 
existing  telecoms  data-protection  directive. 

LORD  MACKIE  OF  BENSHIE:  My  Lords,  can  the  Min- 
ister think  of  a  name  for  the  enormous  amount 
of  unsolicited  ordinary  mail  we  receive? 

LORD  SAINSBURY  OF  TURVILLE:  My  Lords,  when 
I  have  a  moment  I  shall  bend  my  mind  to 
that  question. 


[Applications] 

DON'T  WORRY,  IT'S 
A  RENTAL 


From  rental-request  forms  submitted  to  rent-a- 
negro.com,  a  website  created  by  damali  ayo,  a 
conceptual  artist  based  in  Portland,  Oregon.  The 
site  "allows  you  to  promote  your  connection  with  a 
creative,  articulate,  friendly,  attractive,  and  pleas- 
ing African  American  person , "  who  "can  make  di- 
versifying your  life  a  pleasure."  She  has  received 
approximately  500  requests  for  her  services. 


Tell  us  about  yourself  and  why  you  are  choosing  this 
service:  Um,  I'm  having  a  graduation  party  this 
coming  Sunday.  And  I  don't  have  any  black 
friends.  I  want  black  friends,  but  Idaho  is  so 
backward  and  out  of  the  loop.  I  do  have  a  hip- 
hop  show  on  my  college  radio  station,  so  I'm 
trying.  So  anyway,  I  was  wondering  if  I  could 
rent  a  negro  for  my  graduation  party.  Thanks. 

Event  type:  Private/Personal  Gathering 

#  of  people  at  event:  50 

Description:  Just  a  graduation  party.  There  will  he 
a  keg.  And  music.  Just  a  good  time.  The  rental 
would  be  just  to  give  the  party  atmosphere. 

Have  you  used  black  people  before!  yes 

Did  you  pay?  i  did  not  pay 

Do  you  have  previous  experience  with  black 

people?  How  many?  yes,  2 
Your  experiences  with  black  people  have  been 

mostly:  positive 
Describe:  There  was  this  black  guy  that  worked  at 

my  pool  one  summer.  He  was  cool,  cleaning  the 


leaves  and  stuff  out.  And  then  there  was  this 
black  woman  that  went  to  my  church  for  a 
few  months.  She  seemed  nice  enough.  She 
made  these  chocolate  cupcakes  one  time  for  the 
Bible  Study  group.  That  was  kind  of  her. 

Tell  us  about  yourself:  i  am  very  outgoing  and  love 
people,  but  i  can't  seem  to  get  along  with  my 
black  roommate  here  in  college,  we  live  in  the 
same  4  bedroom  apt.  there  weren't  enough 
people  to  fill  our  apt.  so  they  put  her  in  the  apt. 
with  us.  i  realize  that  i  have  never  really  had 
to  associate  with  black  people,  but  now  i  am  be- 
ing forced  to.  but  i  just  want  to  see  if  i  can 
rent  a  person  to  be  a  friend  of  mine  from  high 
school  and  maybe  she  will  think  that  she  relates 
to  me  more  and  that  i  can  relate  to  her.  and  too, 
maybe  i  can  really  learn  something  in  the 
process  about  black  people. 

Event  type:  Drop- in  Appearance 

#  of  people  at  event:  2 

Description:  Just  come  by  the  apartment  and  eat 
lunch  and  watch  TV,  so  that  she  can  see  me 
with  them. 

Have  you  used  black  people  before?  no 

Experience  with  black  people?  no 

Tell  lis  about  yourself:  I  wanted  to  bring  an  African 
American  with  me  to  this  event  because  so 
many  of  my  friends  think  I'm  racist.  I  might  tell 
a  joke  or  two,  but  I'm  really  a  good  person. 

Event  type:  Corporate/Business  Meeting 

Description:  It's  a  fund-raiser  for  a  community 
organization. 

Experience  with  black  people?  How  many?  yes,  10 

Experiences  have  been:  positive 

Describe:  I've  worked  with  a  few  and  talked  to 
some  at  functions. 

Tell  us  about  yourself:  System  analyst/designer; 

interested  in  minority-use  case  scenarios  for 

major  new  LBS  product 
Event  type:  Corporate/Business  Meeting 

#  of  people  at  event:  6 

Description:  Have  you  considered  regularly  lever- 
aging the  minority  value-added  aspects  of 
corporate  marketing  studies?  This  focus  group 
may  contain  other  token  minorities. 

Other  services:  High  Question  Volume 

Have  you  used  black  people  before?  yes 

Did  you  pay?  i  did  not  pay 

Experience  with  black  people?  How  many?  yes,  100s 
Experiences  have  been:  mixed 

Tell  us  about  yourself:  This  is  purely  informa- 
tional. I've  never  known  a  black  person  in 
my  life  and  I'm  soooo  curious! 

Event  type:  Individual 

#  of  people  at  event:  1 
Location:  New  York,  N.Y. 
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Description :  A  personal  > I i i i i u- r  just  me  unci 
Other  services  1 1. hi  f  ouclnng,  Skin  Compari- 

son,  I        Question  Volume 

Experieru  e  with  bl<u  k  people!  no 

I  ell  us  ahum  yourself:  I  have  a  lot  <  > I  Black 
friend))  but  I  find  thai  I  don't  always  know 
wli.ii  i ' i  ■■>-,  I  u.ini  a  one-on-onc  negro 
ic  >  advise  me  i in  what  i  d< >  wr< mg. 

Event  tyj>e:  Individual 


|lm  idem | 

FAUX  SI  IIZZLH 

brom  a  police  repoit  filed  />\  (  )ffuer  M.  Seejeld  in 

New  Kensin%ujn,  Pennsylvania. 

()  i  2H  Nov.  at  around  10:1  i  a.m.,  I  w.imhi 

patrol  <>n  (  . i  1 1 i.m 1. 1 K-  Kd.  when  county  radio 
alerted  .ill  patrols  tli.it  .1  hunk  robbery  was  in 
progress  .11  tin-  Mellon  Bank  on  Tarentum 
Bridge  Rd.  Hie  911  broadcaster  stated  thai  the 
si is| >e<  1  was  .1  heavysei  black  male  with  big  lips 
and  .1  lni;  nose  wearing  a  black  jacket  with 

Tripes  on  the  Inn  id  .ind  sleeves.  As  die  broad- 
cast was  being  issued,  I  observed  .1  hlack  m  ile, 
heavyset,  wearing  a  Mac  k  jacket  with  stripes  on 
11,  1  arrying  what  appeared  lo  In-  ,1  plastic  bag.  I 
activated  my  siren  and  the  male  immediately 
dropped  bis  bead  and  kepi  walking  toward  me.  I 

lopped  my  police  cai  lo  cui  in  front  of  him,  ex- 
ited my  vehii  le,  and  told  him  to  stop  walking, 
lb  asked  me,  "What's  wrong?"  I  asked  him, 
" Wl H  ie  urc  yoi  1  i  online;  1 1 01 11 .'"  I  be  male  started 
talking  soltly  and  walking  toward  me.  I  drew  my 
pistol  and  ordered  bun  to  stop.  I  told  bun  to  set 
I  he  bay  down  and  when  he  did  I  iniild  set'  a 

1 . •  1 1 '»  .11  hi  ol  money  overllowinj;  die  baj.;.  I  le 

bad  bir  lips  and  11  Win  nose  thai  appeared  to  be 
not  real.  As  the  suspecl  talked,  bis  bps  were 
1  1 .11  1  Hie  anil  piet  es  were  falling  to  the  ground.  I 

1  ildeli  d  I  In    a  1  |  hi  I  lii  hurl  1  11 1  die  ground  and 

( ailed  loi  backup.  When  ol  hei  officers  arrived  I 
tool  bis  bat  oil  and  observed  thai  he  was  a 

while  lll.ili  I  lie  siispei  I  was  l.ikeli  to  the  polil  C 
lalloll,  when-  II  was  learned  that  be  bad  super 

i'Ii  us  I  1 1 H  lake  no  e  lo  his  real  n<  ise,  Police  nol  i 

In  1 1  1 1 11    New   K  ell  s|  III  Moll  .  1 1 1  d  M 1 1.  II  ICC  IO  COMIC  I'O 

1  he  lalion,  whii  b  they  did,  and  they  were  able 
ii  1  ivtiu  ive  I  be  m  ise, 


#  of  people  at  event:  1 

(  hher  services:  high  question  volume 
Experience  with  black  people!  How  many!  yes,  16 
Experiences  have  been:  mixed 
Desi  ube:  1  don't  know  bow  lo  act  around  them. 

Tell  us  about  yourself:  I  am  an  executive  at  an 
oil  and  gag  company  and  most  of  my  col- 
leagues are  white.  I  am  looking  for  diversity 
at  1  >iii  lunc  1 11  ms. 

Event  type:  Private/Personal  ( lathering 

#  of  people  at  event:  75 

Description:  Business  networking  event 
/  lave  you  used  black  people  before.'  yes 
Did  you  pay!  i  paid 

Experience  with  black  people?  I  low  many!  yes,  5 
Experiences  have  been:  negative 
Describe:  Negative  images  on  television 

fell  us  dboui  yourself:  I  would  like  to  bavc  an 
AA  teach  me  more  about  their  culture  and 

I  tave  them  a<  <  <  impany  me. 
Event  type:  Drop-in  Appearance 

#  of  people  at  event:  3 

Description:  I  want  lo  convince  my  friends  how 
endearing  AA  people  can  be.  I'm  willing  lo 
pay  fi  it  it ! 

Experience  with  black  people?  yes 

Experiences  have  been:  positive 

/  ell  us  about  yourself:  I  need  si  ime  help  with  be- 
ing pen  eived  as  a  rac  1st 
Event  type:  Noii-Prolit  bunction 

#  of  people  at  event:  100 

Description:  fund-raiser  for  indigent  people 

/  line  suit  used  black  people  before?  no 

I: \pcnem  e  with  black  people?  I  low  many!  yes,  I 

Experiences  haw  been:  positive 

/  >est  ribe:  I  bgb  Sc  bool  Matb  I  e,u  bet 

I  ell  its  about  "yourself:  You're  the  only  service 
1b.1i  I've  found.  I'm  tin-  multicultural  direc- 
toi  ai  my  company  and  I  need  a  spokesper- 
son to  be  on  my  te  am,  a  blac  k  woman  prefer- 
ably, to  help  me  show  the  black  people-  at 
m\  i  ompany  thai  I  i  .m  relate  to  them. 

H  0)  people  at  event:  SO 

I  Vm  ription:  I  >iversity  Meet  ing 

(  khei  senilis  Black  Testimonials  (e.g.,  what  is 

II  like  to  be  Bla<  k ) 

/  fave  you  used  I'Lu  k  people  before?  No 

I  xperient  e  with  Han  k  people1  I  low  many!  yes,  5 

k  vpcnetu  c.s  fictve  been:  mixed 

f  ell  us  about  yourself:  I  am  trying  to  become  a 
moie  open  minded  person.  I  need  lo  culti 
vale  relationships  with  all  types  of  people. 

Event  type:  Non  I  'rofil  Fun<  tion 

//  of  people  at  event:  100+ 

f  description  End  ol  the  yeat  empli  lyees'  dinnei 


CAN  HONEY  REPLACE  DRUGS? 


In  1489.  an  editorial  in  the  respected  British  publication,  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  stated: 

The  therapeutic  potential  of  uncontaminated,  pure  honey 
is  grossly  underutilized.  It  is  widely  available  in  most 
communities  and  although  the  mechanism  of  action  of  its 
properties  remains  obscure  and  needs  further  investiga- 
tion, the  time  has  come  for  conventional  medicine  to  lift 
the  blinds  off  this  traditional  remedy  and  give  it  its  due 
recognition.  (Vol.  82,  pp.  384-385). 

In  the  14  years  since  this  editorial  appeared,  there  has  been  an 
outpouring  of  work  on  honey — not  anecdotes,  but  solid  scien- 
tific studies — that  document  the  medicinal  value  of  honey. 

The  medicinal  benefits  of  honey  are  due  to  honey's  antibacteri- 
al properties  and  to  its  moisture  retaining  properties. 

Honey  has  been  shown  effective  against  a  wide  range  of  bacte- 
ria, including  Helicobacter  pylori  (the  main  cause  of  stomach 
ulcers,  and  implicated  in  a  number  of  other  maladies)  and 
Staphylococcus  aureus,  aka  Staph  (drug  resistant  strains  of  this 
pernicious  bacterium  are  causing  problems  in  hospitals  across 
the  country ). 


Honey  has  been  shown  to  provide  relief  For,  or  to  cure,  a  number 
of  different  disorders,  including,  but  not  limited  to  the  following: 
Diarrhea,  ulcers,  infections,  irritable  bow  el  syndrome  (IBS), 
gastrointestinal  problems,  and  staphylococcus  (staph)  infec- 
tions. 

Infections  diseases  caused  h\  bacteria  that  are  sensitive  to  Honey 

include  the  following: 

Anthrax,  diphtheria,  urinary  tract  infections,  ear  infections, 
meningitis,  respiratory  infections,  sinusitis,  pneumonia,  tuber- 
culosis, infected  animal  bites,  typhoid,  dysentery,  abscesses, 
boils,  carbuncles,  impetigo,  tooth  decay,  puerperal  fever, 
rheumatic  fever,  sore  throat  and  cholera. 

A  number  of  different  t\  pes  of  wounds  ha\  e  been  successfully 

neaied  w  ith  Honey,  including: 

abrasions,  amputations,  abscesses,  bed  sores,  burns,  burst 
abdominal  w  ounds  following  cesarean  delivery,  cancrum, 
cervical  ulcers,  chilblains,  cracked  nipples,  cuts,  diabetic  foot 
ulcers  and  other  diabetic  ulcers,  a  fistula,  foot  ulcers  in  lepers, 
infected  w  ounds  arising  from  trauma,  large  septic  wounds,  leg 
ulcers,  malignant  ulcers,  sickle  cell  ulcers,  skin  ulcers,  surgi- 
cal wounds,  wounds  to  the  abdominal  wall  and  perineum, 
varicose  ulcers. 


The  drug  industry  spends  billions  on  advertising  and  promotion — $7  billion  on  sales  representatives  alone  (The  New  Republic.  December  16, 
2002).  billions  more  on  print  and  TV  ads.  In  contrast,  the  toial  sales  of  hone)  in  the  U.S.  are  miniscule — well  under  a  billion  dollars.  The 
drug  industry  has  a  powerful  lobby  in  Washington  D.C..  the  honey  industry  has  none.  The  "side  effects"  portion  of  drug  information  often 
runs  into  thousands  of  w  ords:  there  are  no  side  effects  lor  honey  1*1  ic  ad\erli\ing  budget  lot  honey  is  ne\!  lo  nothing.  The  positiv  e  results  of 
clinical  studies  on  honey  are  truly  ama/ing — if  drug  companies  had  results  like  this  you'd  be  bombarded  w iih  the  data.  Now.  a  new  book 


details  the  amazing,  proven  benefits  of  honey. 

HONEY 

o/He  Gourmet 
Medicine 

by  Joe  Traynor 
CONTENTS  (partial  list) 
Part  I:  Honey  As  Medicine 
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Honey  for  Burns 
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"...an  eye  opener...especially  pertinent  in  this 
time  of  multidrug-resistant  bacteria." 

— Daniel  Blodgett,  M.D. 

"...very  informative  and  well-written.  1 
highly  recommend  this  book  for  everyone, 
especially  medical  professionals." 

— Christopher  M.  Kim,  M.D. 

Order  2  copies  at  the  regular  price  (+shipping) 
and  get  a  3rd  copy  FREE  (no  shipping  charge 
for  the  3rd  copy). 


Medicine 


s?.95 

+  $3.00  shipping 


Call  BOOKMASTERS  (toll-free) 
1-800-247-6553 


c  .   BookMasters,  30Amberwood  Pkwy, 
Ashland.  OH  44805 

YES!  Please  rush  me: 

copy(s)  oi  Honey  -  The  Gourmet  Medicine 


' aij  Method  ol  payment: 

□  Check 

MasterCard 


I  I  Money  Order 
Discover 


I  I  Visa* 
Amex 


CARD  NO. 
N  Ull 


Wild 


MU'KI  ss 


Other  services:  Polite  conversation 

Experience  with  black  people?  I  low  many?  yes,  few 

Experiences  have  been:  mixed 

Describe:  I'm  having  a  hard  time  putting  rny 
thoughts  in  writing. 

How  did  you  hear  about  us?  An  email  was  for- 
warded to  me  by  a  non-Negro  friend. 

Tell  us  about  yourself:  I  am  interested  in  procur- 


From  the  "Missile  Defense  Agency  Coloring  Bank," 
which  was  distributed  to  children  during  celebrations  for 
Public  Service  Recognition  Week  held  on  die  National 
Midi  last  May.  The  coloring  hunk,  published  by  the 
United  Suites  Department  of  Defense,  came  with  a 
pack  nj  "cool  crayons,"  which  were  made  in  C  *,hina. 


ing  your  services  for  a  black-tie  corporate 
function.  May  I  see  both  bead  and  body 
shots  of  the  available  resources.  This  person 
must  be  able  to  converse  with  the  wives  of  fi- 
nanciers as  well  as  the  financiers  themselves. 
High-ranking  government  officials  will  be 
present.  This  person  must  conduct  herself  in 
a  very  professional  manner  as  well  as  be  very 
informed  of  current  events.  1  must  ask  that 
this  person  say  nothing  critical  or  defamato- 
ry regarding  the  Bush  Administration. 

I  am  certain  you  get  a  lot  of  pranksters  but 
I  assure  you  thai  ni\  intern  ii  ms  are  sint  ere. 
Along  with  the  photos,  please  include  a 
quote  in  the  form  of  an  invoice  for  this  type 
< 't  e\  em  .Do  not  apply  sales  tax.  I  lere  is  our 
exempt  ion  number:  #  

Upon  acceptance  of  the  invoice,  1  will 
satisfy  the  account  with  a  corporate 
AMEX.  Please  have  the  resource  report  di- 
rectly to  me  two  hours  prior.  I  will  furnish 
contact  information  once  I  have  accepted 
your  quote. 


[Notes] 

FAUSTIAN  ALGEBRA 


These  excerpts  from  Feuillets  d'Hypnos,  the 
wartime  notebook  of  the  poet  Rene  Char,  were 
published  in  Grand  Street  71.  Char  fought  with 
the  French  army  and  with  the  French  Resistance 
during  World  War  U;  he  died  in  1988.  Trar\slated 
by  Mark  I  lutchinson.  The  notebook  was  published 
in  French  by  Gallimard  in  1946. 


R 


.evolution  and  counterrevolution  are 
putting  on  their  masks,  preparing  themselves 
for  combat  once  again. 

Short-lived  candor!  After  the  combat  of  ea- 
gles comes  the  combat  of  octopi.  The  genius  of 
man,  who  thinks  he  has  discovered  truths  that 
ate  all-encompassing,  turns  truths  that  kill  in- 
to truths  that  authorize  one  to  kill.  The  show 
put  on  by  these  backward-looking  visionaries, 
fighting  at  the  front  of  an  armor-plated  and 
exhausted  universe!  While  the  collective  neu- 
roses grow  ever  more  pronounced  in  the  eye  of 
myth  and  symbol,  psychic  man  tortures  life, 
without  feeling,  it  would  seem,  the  slightest 
remorse.  The  hideous  flower,  the  hand-drawn 
flower,  revolves  its  black  petals  in  the  mail 
flesh  of  the  sun.  Where  is  the  source?  Where 
the  remedy.' 

This  war  will  drag  on  beyond  any  platonic 


26    I  lARPER'S  M  At  IAZ1NE  /  At  K  il  1ST  200? 


armistice.  Political  concepts  will  go  on  being 
sewn,  after  a  show  of  argument  on  both  sides, 
amid  the  upheavals  and  under  cover  of  a 
hypocrisy  sure  of  its  rights.  Don't  smile.  Tut 
aside  skepticism  and  resignation  and  prepare 
your  mortal  soul  to  confront,  within  these 
walls,  demons  that  have  the  cold-blooded  ge- 
nius of  microbes. 

So  unreceptive  has  our  sleep  become  that  even 
the  briefest  of  dreams  cannot  come  galloping 
through  to  refresh  it.  The  prospect  of  dying  is 
drowned  out  by  an  inundation  of  the  Absolute 
so  all-engulfing  that  merely  to  think  of  it  is  to 
lose  any  desire  for  life,  which  we  call  upon, 
which  we  implore.  Once  again,  we  must  love 
one  another  well,  must  breathe  more  deeply 
than  the  executioner's  lungs. 

Horrible  day!  I  witnessed,  some  hundred  yards 
away,  the  execution  of  B.  I  had  only  to  squeeze 
the  trigger  of  my  submachine  gun  and  he  could 
have  been  saved!  We  were  on  high  ground  over- 
looking Cereste,  the  bushes  bursting  with 
weapons,  and  at  least  equal  in  number  to  the  SS. 
They  didn't  know  we  were  there.  To  the  eyes  all 
around  me,  begging  me  for  the  signal  to  open 

fire,  I  replied  with  a  shake  of  the  head  The  June 

sun  sent  a  polar  chill  through  my  bones. 

He  seemed  unaware  of  his  executioners  as 
he  fell,  and  so  light  that  the  slightest  breath 
of  wind  would  have  lifted  him  from  the 
ground. 

I  didn't  give  the  signal  because  the  village 
had  at  all  costs  to  be  spared.  What  is  a  village.' 
A  village  like  any  other?  Perhaps  he  knew,  at 
that  final  instant? 

The  quality  of  those  in  the  Resistance  is  not, 
alas,  everywhere  the  same.  For  every  Joseph 
Fontaine,  who  has  the  rectitude  and  tenor  of  a 
plowman's  furrow,  for  every  Francoise  Cuzin, 
or  Roger  Chaudon  converting  the  granary  at 
Oraison  into  a  castle  perilous,  how  many  elu- 
sive charlatans  there  are,  more  concerned 
with  enjoying  themselves  than  with  produc- 
ing. You  can  be  sure  that,  come  the  Libera- 
tion, these  cockerels  of  the  void  will  be  ring- 
ing in  our  ears. 

1  see  a  man  ruined  by  political  perversion,  con- 
tusing action  and  atonement,  and  naming  con- 
quest his  own  annihilation. 

I  aimed  at  the  lieutenant  and  Bloodspat  the 
colonel.  The  flowering  gorse  concealed  us  he- 
hind  its  flamboyant  yellow  vapor.  Jean  and  Roberi 
threw  the  grenades.  The  little  enemy  column 
immediately  heal  a  retreat.  Will  i  the  ex<  epl  i<  n  i 
of  the  machine  gunner,  but  he  didn't  have  time 


to  become  dangerous:  his  belly  exploded.  We 
used  the  two  cars  to  make  our  getaway.  The 
colonel's  briefcase  was  full  of  interest. 

I  see  hope — the  riverbed  in  which  tomorrow's 
waters  will  run — drying  up  in  the  gestures  of 
those  all  around  me.  The  faces  I  love  are 
wasting  away  in  the  nets  of  waiting,  which 
eats  into  them  like  acid.  How  little  help  we 
receive,  how  little  encouragement!  The  sea 
and  its  shores  are  an  obvious  step  forward  but 
have  been  sealed  off  by  the  enemy.  They  are 
at  the  back  of  everyone's  mind,  the  mold  for 
,i  substance  composed,  m  equal  measure,  "I 
the  rumor  of  despair  and  the  certainty  of 
resurrection. 

The  moment  the  instinct  for  survival  gives  way 
to  the  instinct  for  possession,  reasonable  hu- 
man beings  lose  all  sense  of  their  probable  life 
span  and  day-to-day  equilibrium.  They  grow 
hostile  to  small  chills  in  the  atmosphere  and 
acquiesce  without  further  ado  to  whatever  evil 
and  deceit  might  require  of  them.  Under  a 
maleficent  hailstorm  their  miserable  condition 
simply  crumbles  away. 

I  think  of  that  army  of  deserters,  hungry  for 
dictatorship,  whom  those  who  survive  the 
Faustian  algebra  of  these  times  will  perhaps  see 
back  in  power  in  this  mindless  country. 


[Displacement] 

IT'S  ALWAYS  LETHAL 


From  an  email  exchange  between  a  retired  New 
York  City  police  officer  and  (  IS.  military  officials. 

1  he  emails  were  sent  between  March  14  and  April 

2  and  posted  on  the  website  oj  the  Information 
(  '.learing  House  (www.informationclearinghouse. 
info). 


From:  ***@aol.com 
To:  pao@centcom.mil 
Subject :  Simple  Requesi 
Dear  Public  Affairs  Officer: 

If  possible  can  this  he  relayed  to  a  Navy,  Air 
Force  or  Army  or  Marine  unit  in  the  Ciull  Re- 
gion. A  simple  request  from  a  Vietnam  Veter- 
an and  Retired  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment Sergeant  who  lost  his  son  on  l)l  I  at  the 
WTO.  Simply  to  have  his  son's  name  pul  on 
one  oi  the  munitions  (bomb,  missile,  artillery 
shell)  thai  will  be  used  on  the  war  on  terrorism 
including  Iraq.  I  lis  son's  name  was  Jason  Sek- 


READINK  !S 


"Remake  of  Shadows  Covers  Epidemic  Plastic"  from  the  "Sacred  Shadows  Series,"  by  Dmitra  Lazaridou,  was  on  display  last  June  at 
GrimalAis  Gallery,  in  Baltimore. 


zer,  the  father  is  Wilton  A.  Sekzer.  Thank  you. 

From:  Franzoni,  LCDR  Stephen  J. 
To:  ***@kuwait. army. mil, 
***@cusnc.  navv.mil 

Sirs, 

Normally  we  do  not  take  personal  request--, 
hut  I  think  this  one  is  worth  doing. 

From:  Nyhan  Maj  Jeffrey 
To:  Johnson  Maj  Thoma*  V 

Your  call.  Son  died  on  9/1 1 — wants  to  know 
it  we  could  put  name  on  homh.  May  he  worth  a 
picture  and  email.  Let  me  know  if  you  can  do  it. 

From:  Johnson  Maj  Thomas  V 
To:  Boehm  Maj  Joseph  R 

Joe,  fairly  easy,  don't  you  think?  Could  yet 


one  of  my  guys  to  snap  the  picture.  Please  ad- 
vise when  you  have  a  moment.  Thanks. 

From:  Boehm  Maj  Joseph  R 
To:  Johnson  Maj  Thomas  V 

Attached  from  yesterday.  Hope  this  is  satis- 
factory. Sorry  for  the  delay  hut  business  is 
booming.  The  weapons  don't  stay  still  long 
enough  to  write  on  them.  For  the  record:  The 
weapon  this  tribute  was  written  on  is  a  2,000 
pound,  Joint  Direct  Attack  Munition 
GPS-»uided  bomb.  It's  big,  it's  ugly,  and  it's 
always  lethal,  just  like  we  love  them.  It  was 
dropped  on  the  night  of  1  April  03  against  tar- 
gets located  east  of  Baghdad.  A  United  States 
Marine  Corps  F/A-18D  based  in  Kuwait  flew 
the  mission.  The  mission  and  the  weapon  were 
100%  successful.  Let  me  know  if  there  is  any 
more  1  can  do.  It's  my  honor  and  pleasure. 


[Lyrics] 

THE  SOUND  OF 
SILENCERS 


From  "I!  Canto  di  Malavita:  La  Musica  della 
Mafia,"  a  recording  of  traditional  Mafia  songs 
from  the  Calabria  region  in  Italy  released  by  the 
record  label  Play  It  Again  Sam. 


TARANTELLA  GUAPPA 

How  elegantly  they  dance,  these  sons 
And  as  they  step  from  here  to  there 
Their  dance  will  take  away  their  fear 
Softly,  softly  you  fire  your  shots 
For  destined  to  kill  they  are 
Destined  to  kill  they  are 

My  knife  it  knows  its  art  so  w  ell 

Traitor,  I'll  slash  your  face  and  watch  you  die 

Traitor,  I'll  slash  your  face  and  watch  you  die 

Catching  the  cefalu-fish  took  me  a  week 

I  lay  in  wait  for  him  all  day 

I  lay  in  wait  for  him  all  night 

I  lay  in  wait  for  him  all  evening 

We  move  back  and  forth 

We  reap  what  we  sow 

And  women  tall  for  men  like  us 

How  elegantly  they  dance,  these  sons 
And  as  they  step  from  here  to  there 
Their  dance  will  take  away  their  fear 
My  Nannaredda  came  to  make  the  bed 
Her  skin  as  white  as  milk 
Her  skin  as  white  as  milk 

I  CUNFIRENTI  (THE  TRAITORS) 

You  arc  nor  a  man,  you  are  nothing 

A  carcass  bloated  by  shame 

You  have  betrayed  the  hearts  of  many 

You  are  a  spy  and  you  are  a  traitor 

Life  is  the  price  to  pay  for  whoever  makes 

mistakes  like  you 
AnJ  you  have  lost  the  right  to  life 
You  have  w  orn  the  silk  but  show  ed  no  respect 
We  need  your  blood  to  wash  it  clean 

1  low  had  the  demise  oi  a  traitor 

Who  sings  while  he  hides 

They  think  that  no  one  will  find  them  out 

Law  and  order  protecting  them 

People  like  that  deserve  our  hate 

We  won't  let  them  out  of  our  sight 

Their  final  resting  place  in  concrete  walls 

The  end  oi  these  traitors 

1  low  many  young  lives  they  have  ruined! 

Crown  witnesses  lor  a  dish  ot  pasta! 

They  didn't  care  what  they  did 

but  i  here  are  nn  ire  alive  than  are  dead 


A  man  must  never  consider  himself 

Like  a  dog  that  is  tame 

Honorable  men  take  first  place 

Always  respected  by  everyone 

With  the  pure  hearts  ot  outlaw  s 

How  many  young  lives  they  have  ruined! 


[Experiment] 

LANGUILLE! 

From  a  question-and-answer  column  in  The  Last 
Word  section  of  the  New  Scientist  website. 

Does  beheading  hurt!  And,  if  so,  for  how  long  is 
the  severed  head  aware  of  its  plight? 

A  particularly  detailed  report  comes  from  Dr. 
Beaurieux,  who,  under  perfect  circumstances, 
experimented  with  the  head  of  the  murderer 
Languille,  guillotined  at  5:30  A.M.  on  28  June, 
NO 5.  From  A  Htsrov\  of  the  Guillotine,  by  Alis- 
ter  Kershaw: 

"Here,  then,  is  what  1  was  able  ro  note  im- 
mediately after  the  decapitation:  the  eyelids 
and  lips  of  the  guillotined  man  worked  in  irreg- 
ularly rhythmic  contractions  for  about  rive  or 
six  seconds  ...  I  waited  for  several  seconds.  The 
spasmodic  movements  ceased.  The  face  re- 
laxed,  the  lids  halt  closed  on  the  eyeballs,  leav- 
ing only  the  white  ot  the  conjunctiva  visible, 
exactly  as  in  the  dying  whom  we  have  occasion 
to  see  every  day  in  the  exercise  ot  our  profes- 
sion, or  as  in  those  just  dead.  It  was  then  that  I 
called  in  a  strong,  sharp  voice:  'Languille!'  I 
saw  the  eyelids  slowly  litt  up,  without  any  spas- 
modic contractions  •  .  .  Next  Languille's  eyes 
very  definitely  fixed  themselves  on  mine  and 
the  pupils  focused  themselves  .  .  .  After  several 
seconds,  the  eyelids  closed  again,  slowly  and 
evenly,  and  the  head  took  on  the  same  appear- 
ance as  it  had  before  1  called  out. 

"It  was  ar  that  point  that  1  called  out  again 
and,  once  nunc,  without  any  spasm,  slowly,  the 
eyelids  lilted  and  undeniably  living  eyes  fixed 
themselves  on  mine  with  perhaps  even  more 
penetration  I  ban  the  first  time.  Then  there  was  a 
further  closing  ol  the  eyelids,  hut  now  less  com- 
plete. 1  attempted  the  effect  ot  a  third  call;  there 
was  no  further  movement  and  the  eyes  took  on 
the  glazed  look  which  they  have  in  the  dead. 

"I  have  just  recounted  to  you  with  rigorous 
exactness  what  1  was  able  to  observe.  1  he  whole 
thing  lasted  twenty-five  to  thirty  seconds." 


READINGS  2" 


Crown  witnesses  for  a  dish  of  pasta! 

They  didn't  care  what  they  did 

But  there  are  more  alive  than  are  dead 

OMERTA  (THE  LAW  OF  SILENCE) 

While  the  sawed-ott  shotgun  sings 

The  traitor  screams  and  dies 

This  hard  and  hitter  law 

Splits  the  traitor's  heart 

No  one  saw  or  knew  a  thing 

Whoever  turns  to  God  honors  the  Saints 

Guilty  or  not  guilty 

Nobody  spoke  a  word 

Omerta ,  (  hnerta 

This  is  the  law  of  our  society 

Laws  that  don't  forgive  those 

Who  break  their  silence 

Silence  is  an  order 
A  just  and  wise  law 
Whoever  breaks  his  oath 
Knows  the  price  to  pay 
I  have  eyes  but  I  see  nothing 
I  am  deaf  and  even  dumb 
1  know  the  laws  of  God 
And  keep  them  to  myself 

Blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  am  I 
I  am  one  of  the  society 
That  is  a  clenched  fist 
And  that  rules  the  land 


[Poem] 

GOLDFINCH 


By  Andrew  McNeillie,  from  the  July  19,  2002,  is- 
sue oj  the  Times  Literary  Supplement. 

Still  in  these  wild  places,  where 
Scarce  a  human  ever  comes,  they  startle  up 
On  sight,  and  wheel  away,  twittering  and 
Wheezing,  smokily,  buoyed  up,  like 
Down,  to  land  a  meadow  and  a  half  away, 
And  flit  among  the  starry  thistleheads. 

How  you  would  prefer  them  to  delay, 
But  in  Mime  earlier  incarnation,  1  suspect, 
They  learned  to  distrust  a  species  that 
Will  stoop  to  anything  for  gold:  as  those  who 
With  pliers  poised  among  the  dead  tweaked 
Dental  fillings  out,  as  it  by  second  nature. 


The  man  who  speaks  too  much 
Will  never  have  it  easy 
But  whoever  is  deaf  and  blind  and  mute 
Will  live  in  peace  tor  a  hundred  years 


[Story] 

THE  MISSING  MAN 

"The  Missing  Man  of  G able so' -the -Wood,"  by 
J.  Robert  Lennon,  was  read  on  the  BBC  radio  pro- 
gram The  Verb  in  April.  Lennon's  latest  novel, 
Mailman,  will  be  published  by  Norton  in  September. 

T  Then  he  met  the  woman  of  his  dreams  he 
promised  that  he  would  build  her  a  house.  He  was 
a  carpenter,  he  said,  and  he  had  always  wanted  to 
make  a  home  with  his  own  two  hands;  now  he 
had  a  reason  to  do  it.  The  house  would  be  tor  her. 

They  had  only  recently  met,  at  a  dinner 
arranged  by  a  mutual  friend.  How  to  take  such  a 
comment.'  Sureh  ii  was  tar  too  soon  to  be  m,ik 
ing  promises.  But  the  man  was  handsome  and 
kind,  and  his  words  were  romantic,  and  she 
thought  she  might  love  him.  So  she  accepted: 
she  said  that  it  he  built  the  hi  u  ise,  1 1  ra  would  li\  e 
in  it  together  and  be  happy  there. 

In  good  time,  they  were  married,  and  moved 
into  a  small  apartment.  The  man  worked  long 
hours,  taking  on  every  project,  no  matter  how  triv- 
ial, in  order  to  earn  enough  money  to  build  the 
house  he  had  promised.  Indeed,  his  wife  barely  got 
to  see  him.  "Don't  he  silly,"  she  said,  "1  have  a  job, 
too,  you  know.  And  this  apartment  is  fine  for 
now."  But  the  carpenter  would  hear  none  of  it — 
he  had  promised  her  a  house,  and  he  would  build 
it.  The  woman,  realizing  just  how  important  this 
project  was  to  her  husband,  apologized,  and  en- 
couraged him  to  continue. 

Soon  the  carpenter  had  earned  enough  to  buy 
a  plot  of  land  on  the  outskirts  of  town.  He  hired 
an  excavation  crew  to  dig  a  foundation,  and  a  ce- 
ment company  to  pour  it,  and  then  he  erected  a 
shack  on  the  property.  "This  is  where  1  will  live," 
he  told  his  wife,  "while  I  build  our  house." 

"But  1  want  you  with  me,  in  the  apartment," 
she  replied.  "Surely  you  needn't  sleep  here,  next 
to  this  hole." 

"When  the  house  is  finished,"  the  carpenter 
said,  "we  will  always  be  together." 

And  so,  against  her  better  judgment,  the 
woman  again  agreed. 

Over  the  next  year,  the  carpenter  put  all  oth- 
er projects  aside  and  devoted  all  his  time  and  en- 
ergy to  the  house.  He  hauled  lumber  from  the 
woods  that  grew  on  their  land,  and  erected  strong 
beams,  and  laid  smooth,  tight-fitting  floors.  The 
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roof  he  built  was  watertight,  and  the  doors  true 
in  their  frames. 

Meanwhile,  the  woman  got  on  with  her  life, 
earning  a  promotion  and  spending  time  with 
her  friends.  They  told  her  she  should  leave  the 
carpenter.  They  thought  he  was  obsessive,  ma- 
nipulative, and  self-absorbed.  And  although 
these  things  were  at  least  partially  true,  the 
woman  loved  the  carpenter,  and  resolved  to  bear 
with  him  until  the  house  was  finished.  She  went 
to  the  building  site  to  visit  him,  bringing  him  food 
and  news  of  the  world,  and  although  he  some- 
times looked  very  tired,  the  force  of  his  love 
seemed  to  sustain  him.  The  woman  always  re- 
turned to  the  apartment  reassured  that  her  own 
love  for  him  was  strong. 

At  last  the  house  was  finished,  and  the  carpen- 
ter named  it  Gables-o'-the-Wood.  He  loaded  his 
wife  and  their  possessions  into  his  pickup  truck 
and  drove  them  down  the  rutted  path  to  where  it 
stood.  It  was  an  early  evening  in  October,  and  the 
fading  light  set  the  fall  leaves  aflame  and  sur- 
rounded the  house  with  an  aura  of  warmth  and 
comfort.  Candles  burned  in  the  windows  of  the  new 
house,  and  evening  birdsong  filled  the  clearing. 

The  carpenter  led  his  wife  into  the  house  and 
through  its  rooms.  She  had  to  admit,  it  was  won- 
derful. The  rooms  were  small  but  many,  each  de- 
signed with  a  particular  activity  in  mind:  a  home 
office,  a  library,  a  game  room.  A  music  studio 
where  the  carpenter  could  play  his  fiddle,  and  a 
sewing  room  where  the  woman  would  make 
clothes  for  their  children.  The  woman  didn't 
know  how  to  sew,  and  this  was  the  first  she  had 
heard  about  these  children,  but  she  was  stirred  by 
the  carpenter's  vision  of  their  life  together,  and 
she  told  him,  quite  honestly,  that  she  loved  the 
house.  At  last,  they  were  able  to  live  like  a  nor- 
mal married  couple,  together  every  night  and  in 
the  mornings,  before  work. 

But  life  was  not  perfect.  The  carpenter,  spoiled 
by  his  year  of  self-determination,  grew  increasingly 
frustrated  with  his  clients'  wishes,  and  soon  he  had 
developed  a  reputation,  and  his  cell  phone 
stopped  ringing.  Meanwhile,  the  woman  found  it 
difficult  to  get  to  work  on  time:  the  house  was 
rather  remote,  the  dirt  road  that  led  to  it  fre- 
quently too  muddy  or  icy  to  drive  on. 

When  she  complained  to  the  carpenter,  he 
said,  "Quit  your  job.  We  will  live  here  together, 
alone  in  the  wood." 

"But  what  will  we  live  on?"  she  asked  him. 

"Our  love  will  sustain  us,"  he  replied. 

"Oh,  please,"  she  said. 

One  afternoon,  the  woman  arrived  home 
from  work  to  find  the  house  empty.  She  called 
the  carpenter's  name,  but  there  was  no  reply. 
She  was  about  to  go  outside  to  hunt  for  him 
when  she  noticed  a  note  lying  on  the  kitchen 
table.  It  read: 


My  Darling, 

We  have  grown  apart.  I  beg  you  to  come  and 
find  me,  the  way  I  found  you  that  night  at  the 
dinner  party.  I  have  built  a  secret  room  into 
Gables-o'-the-Wood,  and  have  locked  myself  in- 
side. If  your  love  is  true,  you  will  be  able  to  find 
the  room,  and  release  me.  I  love  you,  and  will  see 
you  soon. 

Your  Husband 

The  woman  found  this  tactic  characteristical- 
ly pigheaded,  and  he  hadn't  exactly  found  het  at  the 
dinnet  party — they  had  been  introduced  by  Mamie 
and  Len.  But  it  was  true  that  they  had  grown  apart, 
and  she  did  feel  somewhat  responsible,  so  she  de- 
cided to  go  along  and  humor  the  carpenter.  She 
made  herself  a  sandwich,  ate  it,  and  then  set  off 
through  the  house  to  find  the  sectet  room. 

This  task,  however,  proved  more  difficult  than 
she  had  anticipated.  The  house  had  been  laid  out 
according  to  no  set  plan,  growing  instead  at  the 
carpenter's  whim,  and  the  carpenter's  heart  was  a 
mazy  and  impetuous  place.  Hallways  led  off  in  un- 
expected directions,  and  rooms  she  had  never  be- 
fore noticed  appeared  before  her:  a  room  full  of 
empty  birdcages,  a  triangular  room,  a  guest  bedroom 
with  a  slanted  floor.  The  fact  was,  she  had  been  too 
busy  at  work  to  fully  explore  her  new  home,  and 
now  she  was  lost  within  it.  By  nightfall  she  had  at 
last  found  her  way  back  to  the  kitchen  but  had  dis- 
covered no  sign  of  any  secret  room. 

She  called  in  sick  the  next  morning  and  con- 
tinued her  search.  She  was  lonely,  and  her  husband 
must  be  hungry.  But  she  found  nothing.  Every 
wall  was  solid,  every  floorboard  firmly  fastened.  She 
cried  out  his  name,  shouting,  "Help  me!  Help  me 
find  you!"  But  the  carpenter  did  not  reply. 

Days  passed.  Her  imaginary  illness  transformed 
itself  into  a  real  one  as  she  dragged  herself  around 
the  house,  beckoning  hoarsely  to  her  husband.  At 
night,  she  thought  she  could  hear  moans  of  de- 
spair emanating  from  the  very  walls,  and  she  cov- 
ered her  head  with  her  pillow  and  sobbed. 

Eventually  the  woman's  co-workers  became 
worried  and  drove  out  to  Gables-o'-the-Wood  to 
see  what  was  the  mattet .  When  they  found  their 
friend,  malnourished  and  raving,  they  checked 
het  into  the  hospital.  In  a  week  or  so  she  had  re- 
covered, and  got  her  old  job  and  apartment  back. 

As  for  her  husband,  the  carpenter,  little  is 
known.  He  has  not  been  seen  or  heard  from  again. 
People  in  the  nearby  town  will  tell  you  that  thete 
never  was  a  secret  room,  that  the  note  was  noth- 
ing but  a  cruel  trick,  that  the  carpenter  had  sim- 
ply run  off  with  another  woman.  All  the  same,  no- 
body wants  to  live  in  Gables-o'-the-Wood,  and 
it  stands  empty,  its  cedat  shingles  mossed  and 
rotting,  its  windows  smashed,  its  clapboatds  cov- 
ered with  obscene  graffiti. 

The  house  is  still  fot  sale.  If  you  want  it,  you 
can  have  it  for  a  song. 


READINGS  31 


"James  i  iallaahcr  as  Ucargc  Washington,"  "Bud  Burkhan  as  William  Perm,"  "Todd  Gerding  as  a  Hessian  Grenadier,"  and  "Ralph  Archbold  as 
Ben  Franklin,"  by  David  Graham.  The  photographs  appear  in  Graham's  recent  hook  Land  of  the  Free:  What  Makes  Americans  Different, 
published  by  Aperture. 
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ESSAY 


THE  AMERICAN 
DISSIDENT 

Individualism  as  a  matter  of  conscience 
By  Edward  Hoagland 


c 

^^__^^^oing  through  airport  security,  I've 
sometimes  wondered  what  would  happen  if  thoughts  could  be  screened. 
Not  that  mine  ever  concern  harming  a  plane,  but  I  may  have  illegal  ideas 
when  looking  up  at  the  president  on  the  TV.  Dissent  in  its  many  gradations 
is  disagreeable,  doesn't  win  popularity  contests.  If  you  had  criticized  slavery 
or  child  labor  or  advocated  women's  suffrage  in  America  in  the  wrong  time 
or  place,  you  could  have  been  handcuffed,  and  lucky  at  that.  I've  been  in  towns 
in  Louisiana  as  a  young  man  where  if  I  had  questioned  racial  segregation  I 
would  have  had  my  skull  cracked;  my  Vermont  license  plates  alone  result- 
ed in  my  being  told  to  clear  out  of  the  parish  before  nightfall.  The  Vietnam 
War  was  divisive  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  I  protested  that  lawfully,  and  safe- 
ly too.  Yet  I'm  ashamed  to  look  back  and  realize,  at  seventy,  that  I  have  nev- 
er been  arrested  on  a  matter  of  conscience.  George  Washington,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  and  lesser  folk  whom  I  admire  took  more  risks 
than  me.  Countless  people  have,  and  I  don't  believe  for  a  minute  that  noth- 
ing in  our  era  is  worth  being  insurrectional  about,  or  even  that  the  issues  are 
less  grave.  Wherever  I  have  been,  for  example,  I've  seen  an  absolutely  flab- 
bergasting amount  of  nature  in  the  process  of  being  destroyed.  It  will  be  ir- 
revocable, but  did  I  fear  handcuffs  so  much  that  I've  let  it  all  happen  with- 
out a  vociferous  reaction?  Apparently  so.  Police  arrest  anybody  they're  told 
to;  they  don't  care  what  the  hone  of  contention  is,  and  protesters  look 
ridiculous  anyhow,  with  their  hollering  and  cardboard  placards,  then  limply 
dragged  to  the  paddy  wagon.  Say  it  at  the  ballot  box,  we  tell  them,  pretending 
that  a  visionary  minority  wouldn't  be  a  minority  there  as  well. 

William  Tyndale  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  1536  tor  translating  key 
portions  of  what  became  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible  so  that  ordi- 
nary people  would  be  able  to  read  it  in  English.  Was  that  too  harsh?  James, 
when  he  acceded  to  the  throne  in  1603,  thought  so,  hut  in  the  era  of  Hen- 
ry VIII  neither  British  nor  Continental  Catholic  opinion  would  have 

Edward  Hoagland  is  a  contributing  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine.  Hi's  nineteenth  book, 
HoaHand  on  Nature,  will  be  published  this  month  by  Lyons  Press.  His  last  essay 
for  the  magazine,  "Sex  and  the  River  Styx,"  appeared  in  the  January  issue. 


ESSAY  1? 


DlSSIDENCE  SOMETIMES  HAS 
THE  EARMARKS  OF  INTEGRITY. 
IN  ARGUING  WITH  PREVAILING 
OPINION,  IT  MAY  BE  CALLED 
UNPATRIOTIC,  DISLOYAL,  LOONY 


demurred,  not  to  mention  numerous  worthies  such  as  Sir  Thomas  Moi 
who  were  incensed  at  Tyndale's  blasphemous  audacity.  (More  himself, 
course,  was  beheaded  at  around  the  same  time  for  dissent  of  a  differei 
sort.)  Dissent  can  be  a  dicey  business.  It  it's  not  at  least  a  bit  uncomfor 
able,  it's  probably  not  real  dissidence.  Forty-six  years  passed  before  the  U. 
government,  in  1988,  apologized  for  interning  80,000  American  citizens 
Japanese  descent  in  scuzzy  barbed-wire  camps  during  World  War  II,  b 
imagine  the  reception  that  would  have  been  accorded  some  hair  shirt  wh 
proposed  releasing  or  apologizing  to  them  in  his  local  bar  decades  befoi 
that.'  Whistle-blowers  were  called  snitches  in  my  youth;  and  reformer 
soreheads  who  cared  more  about  a  bunch  of  strangers  than  their  own  fam 
lies.  People  painted  with  lead,  insulated  with  asbestos,  smoked  aft 
coition,  and  had  one  tor  the  road  before  leaving  a  party.  HomosexualiJ 
was  a  crime,  and  wops,  micks,  Polacks,  were  not  individuals  much  thougr 
about  unless  you  yourself  were  one,  or  had  married  beneath  you.  As  f< 
"colored  people,"  it  was  nice  of  you  to  use  that  polite  term  but  somewh; 
screwy  to  object  to  their  treatment.  Just  for  criticizing  anti-Semitism  (an) 
Jews  were  white)  I  was  called  a  Commie  in  school,  and  later  my  fathd 
semi-disinherited  me  for  fear  that  when  he  died  I'd  bres 
the  covenant  in  our  neighborhood,  sell  his  house  to  a  Je\ 
J         and  precipitate  a  crash  in  his  friends'  property  values. 

uhlic  floggings,  brandings  on  the  forehead,  beheadings,  ducking  stool 
imagine  the  opprobrium  that  must  have  been  mounted  against  weak  siste 
who  remonstrated  against  these  customs  prematurely.  Did  the  bleedih 
hearts  (to  phrase  it  anachronistically)  suppose  that  they  had  a  monopoly  o 
truth  and  a  corner  on  virtue?  Or  slavery,  being  in  the  Bible — why  questioT 
it?  Like  child  labor,  what  could  be  more  natural?  And  people  nowadays  whj 
advocate  the  ethical  treatment  of  animals:  it  must  be  maladjustments,  "han; 
ups,"  driving  their  agitation. 

"Why  are  Mexicans  called  wetbacks?"  I  would  ask. 

"Because  they  swim  across  the  Rio  Grande." 

"And  why  are  homosexuals  queers?" 

"Because  they're  queer,  dummy." 

"Why  are  niggers  called  that?" 

"Why,  because  it's  short  for  Negro,  obviously;  it's  a  nickname." 

"And  Chinamen?" 

"Because  they're  men  from  China." 

"And  why  don't  Negroes  eat  in  the  same  restaurants  as  us,  even  up  North 

"Because  I'm  sure  they  very  much  prefer  their  own  company  if  they  drc: 
the  silverware  and  chew  with  their  mouths  open,  or  laugh  too  loud  and  tal 
without  grammar.  It's  kinder,  it  embarrasses  them  if  you  watch." 

This  is  old  stuff;  but  recently — when  I've  written  about  famine  in  Africa 
frequently,  after  I'd  returned  from  Sudan,  people  would  ask  me  why  I  had  gon 
to  witness  it.  They  didn't  come  right  out  and  inquire  in  all  frankness  wheth 
my  psyche  harbored  a  secret  ghoulish  streak,  because  that  would  be  discouij 
teous,  but  it  was  their  implication.  In  a  big,  booming  gated  community  lik| 
America,  why  would  you  want  to  know  firsthand  about  such  things?  Write 
check  to  Oxtam,  vote  for  a  congressman  who  actually  owns  a  passport,  bi 
why  dwell  on — surround  oneself  with — suffering  when  there's  nothing  to  b 
done?  "Moving  on,"  without  being  rigid  or  judgmental  about  any  difficult1 
is  the  current  mantra,  like  mood-elevating  pills  and  mediative  therapy. 

Yet  dissidence,  being  the  opposite  of  an  emollient,  sometimes  has  th 
earmarks  of  integrity.  In  arguing  with  prevailing  opinion,  it  may  not  serv 
the  interests  of  the  arguer:  may  be  called  unpatriotic,  irreligious,  adversai 
ial,  off-the-wall,  loony  and  disloyal,  irrational,  neurotic,  elitist  or  musfn 
compulsive  or  lowbrow.  Other  people  enjoy  railing  at  a  stationary  targe 
and  it  you  state  a  belief  in  something  not  majoritarian,  you  become  thai 
Heads  were  knocked  and  demonstrators  shot  in  mockable,  in-your-fac 
protests — with  suspicious  police  officers  and  jeering  bystanders — to  wi 
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ilective  bargaining  for  labor  and  a  voting-rights  act.  These  campaigners 
jmselves  were  often  unpleasant  personally,  hard  to  split  the  difference 
th — and  I  suspect  that  the  convections  of  the  new  century  will  be  hot- 
than  the  last's.  Dissent  may  then  be  vertiginous — although  you  may 
ink,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  interventions  of  digitry  will  regulate  not 
ly  financial  probity,  child-support  payments,  the  rights  of  the  handi- 
pped,  and  the  like,  but  everything  that  honor  and  a  firm  handshake 
;d  to  deal  with.  You'll  never  need  to  know  whether  somebody  can  look 
you  in  the  eye.  A  visionary  like  Joan  of  Arc,  if  one 

□ emerges,  won't  need  to  be  interrogated  in  excruciating 
i     detail  and  condemned,  just  deprogrammed, 
riginally  we  Americans  were  a  revolutionary  people  in  religion 
d  politics — misfits  in  Europe  or  adventurers  of  a  modest  kind — -and  crossed 
ot  of  deep  water  to  try  someplace  new.  Voting  with  our  feet  was  inherently 
iissent,  and  our  democracy  was  raucous  to  start  with:  coonskin  cap  versus 
p  hat,  hillbilly  or  flatlander,  hayseed,  city  slicker,  bohunk  or  blue  blood.  The 
st  generation  of  newcomers  each  had  to  pay  its  dues  before  the  next  went 
for  lace-curtain  show,  and  I  remember  an  aristocratic  lady  I  knew  half  a  cen- 
ry  ago,  a  Mrs.  La  Farge,  took  to  calling  Cadillacs  "Murphy  Cars"  because 
many  Irish  had  begun  buying  them,  not  simply  driving  them  as  chauffeurs, 
pics"  too,  and  she  and  others  switched  to  Lincolns  for  a  signature  car. 
But  why  ever  did  rich,  landed  gentry  like  Washington  and  Jefferson — al- 
ady  grandees  in  the  New  World — hassle  and  strike  at  the  powers  that  be? 
anklin  Delano  Roosevelt  also  was  a  "traitor  to  his  class,"  but  like  John 
'  ennedy,  another  rich  liberal  president  later  on,  he  didn't  give  away  his  mon- 
b  to  the  poor,  any  more  than  Jefferson  or  Washington  freed 
hs  slaves  during  his  lifetime.  If  they  had  been  that  revolu- 
bnary,  they  wouldn't  have  been  electable.  (Incidentally,  the 
lea  that  a  man  as  humane  as  Thomas  Jefferson  would  not 
ive  slept  with  a  lovely  slave  like  Sally  Hemings  in  a  long-tenn, 
onsiderate,  semi-consensual  liaison — that  her  color  or  some 
;shly  punctiliousness  might  have  barred  him — would  aston- 
h  me  more  than  that  he  did.)  Indeed,  what  was  the  attrac- 
on  in  Christianity,  a  faith  born  of  persecution  and  dissi- 
ence  that  was  anti-wealth,  anti-authority,  and  reborn  in 
rotestant  revisionism,  then  lately  again  in  blue-collar  fun- 
amentalismi'  But  although  dissent  is  a  minority  position,  and 
lost  of  us  don't  want  to  dispute  with  a  more  powerful  con- 
ituency  or  to  challenge  an  injustice  that  hasn't  injured  us,  it 
still  an  exercise,  an  impulse,  that  most  of  us  indulge  in,  at 
:ast  during  our  late  years,  for  reasons  of  self-respect,  and 
laybe  in  order  to  square  ourselves  with  God.  We  all  see  out- 
ages we  gloss  over — whether  the  price  of  glaucoma  medicine 
}  old  people  or  the  current  mistreatment  of  Arab  Ameri- 
ans.  We  know  that  we  can  still  shout  outside  the  White 
louse  (I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  a  thumbs-down  to 
ipiro  Agnew  personally,  in  his  pre-inaugural  limo  cavalcade 
s  vice  president  in  1969,  and  seeing  him  glower  back).  But 
t's  risky  and  consuming  in  a  turbulent  period  like  this,  with 
ven  jail  in  the  offing,  and  requires  a  pileup  of  atrocities  n  >  over- 
ide  our  caution  and  numbness.  The  metronome  of  news  flash- 
's washes  out  each  flush  of  anger  just  as  we  might  have  begun 
o  articulate  it,  so  that  a  critical  mass  of  protest  is  hard  to 
schieve.  The  controversially  elected  president,  scary  attor- 
ley  general,  sophistical  defense  secretary,  are  beneficiaries  of 
he  din  of  innovation,  though  on  both  the  right  and  the  left 
ve  are  dubious.  Things  are  not  going  well,  and  patriotism  is 
he  last  refuge  not  only  of  a  scoundrel  but  of  confusion  also. 
The  bubble  of  power  has  become  so  elusive  that  we  don't 
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Dissent  is  a  bit  likejesus 
being  rude  in  the 
temple.  argumentative, 
confrontational,  it  seldom 
leads  to  career  advancement 


know  where  it  is — the  Supreme  Court,  the  voting  machine,  the  sound-b 
writer,  the  war  room,  or  Dick  Cheney?  And  our  electronic  novelties  don't  se« 
to  clarity  the  ways  we  want  to  live:  instead,  throw  us  off  stride.  In  such  a  c 
euphony,  how  does  one  dissent ?  1  low  can  we  distinguish  Tom  Paine  frorr 
crank,  and  Joan  of  Arc  from  a  bipolar  street-corner  haranguer  in  drag?  Dc 
she  have  to  join  the  U.S.  Special  Forces,  and  Tom  get  himself  on  60  Mmufc 
It's  not  a  silly  question.  Theodore  Kaczynski,  the  Unabumber,  was  briefly  heai 
but  by  a  leverage  we  don't  want.  A  different  love  of  power  has  muted  son 
ot  the  best  speakers,  such  as  Billy  Graham.  I  heard  both  the  Reverend  Gil 
ham  and  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  during  their  prime  (Graham  in  the  195d 
King  in  the  sixties),  and  what  distinguished  them  from  each  other  was  no] 
fervency  or  stage  charisma  or  mastery  of  oratorical  skills  but,  rather,  Kind 
range  of  emotion  and  points  ot  reference  and  realism  of  address,  and  simpj 
what  he  said.  C  iraham  never  uttered  any  sentiments  that  might  displease  a  si 
ting  president,  not  to  mention  get  himself  shot.  His  stem-winders  were  lil 
a  tot  ii  ball  march,  canted  to  furnish  you  a  buzz  so  that  you'd  stop  cheating  , 
your  wite  and  step  out  ot  Madison  Square  Garden  warmed  for  the  win 
They  were  n<  it  sniggering  and  cruel,  like  Jerry  Falwell's — whom  I  also  heat 
in  his  cynical  prime,  in  the  eighties,  at  his  home  church  in  Lynchburg,  V 
ginia,  and  far  afield  in  Alaska — but  passionately  midstream,  like  an  adori: 
chaplain  to  Eisenhower,  Nixon,  and  the  upwardly  mobile.  For  King,  life  w 
more  complex,  not  fortissimo  or  full-face  sunshine;  it  had  a  riddle  for  an  u 
derside.  Falwell,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Anchorage,  and  pitched  more  bin 
collar,  sounded  either  tipsy  or  jet-lagged  as  he  laughingly  told  us  how 
manage  our  nagging  wives.  He  confided  that  he  let  fit's  have  her  way  with  t 
houseware  because  outside  the  confines  of  home  it  was  a  man's  world. 

Dissent  is  a  bit  more  like  Jesus  being  rude  in  the  Temp 
mi  luding  1 1  ii-  chance  .  .|  .1  walk  down  1  lie  Via  I  >ol<  ir<  isa  if  m< 
rule  or  a  dictator  prevails.  Argumentative,  confrontation 
11  's  seldom  a  path  to  career  advancement.  Middle-of-the-roa 
ers  discount  such  a  person  as  lopsided  in  his  priorities,  wasti 
energy,  splurging  goodwill,  and  venting  a  personality  pre 
lem — as  the  few  thorny  mavericks  I've  known  well  in  fa 
were  likely  to  do:  honesty  itself  in  most  societies  being  perilou 
c  K  ise  to  that,  and  a  burr  under  the  saddle.  Terrorism  makes « 
centricity  suspect  at  an  airport  counter,  and  in  a  widening c 
cle  from  there.  Gone  is  the  hippies'  confident  sixties  contem 
for  tradition,  and  the  seventies'  derision  toward  "breedei 
and  their  "rug  rats,"  or  the  eighties'  jettisoning  ot  idealism 
almost  any  stripe.  We  fly  the  flag  a  lot  now,  yet  what  is  the  s 
cial  compact?  We've  got  gluts  of  information  but  are  dizzy  f 
lack  of  a  norm.  The  norms  of  capitalism,  friendship,  and  re 
gion:  everything  is  so  provisional,  situational,  optional,  su 
a  matter  of  lifestyle  choice  that  the  very  word  "norm"  is  lik 
ly  to  victimize  somebody.  Our  magnetic  field  is  dislocat 
gravity  itself  seems  weakened.  But  weightlessness  is  not  healtf 
The  norms  of  loyalty,  for  example — hew  about  that  sligl 
ly  older  kid  who  befriended  and  protected  you  from  bullies  1 
school?  Do  you  have  the  faintest  idea  ot  whatever  happened 
him?That  early  boss  who  was  insightful  and  kind — is  he  aliv 
America  is  about  climbing,  which  means  you  leave  people  b 
hind,  and  lawyers  can  enforce  the  terms  of  alimony,  wills,  a^ 
deeds.  Loyalty  sounds  like  a  sort  of  standstill  proposition  anj 
way:  like  the  joke  that  if  you  want  a  friend  in  Washington,  b; 
a  dog.  Your  children  are  offspring  and  you  may  be  fortunate 
twinned  with  a  partner,  but  who  else  would  you  go  to  the  ml 
for?  This  cleavage  is  extraordinary  historically  and  anthrop 
logically,  and  our  tie-strings  frail.  In  the  bad  old  days  of  cthr 
prejudice,  people  didn't  shake  bands  with  everybody,  but 
handshake  often  signified  something  if  they  did.  It  was  like  tl 
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j  lissionary  position"  in  sex — much  ridiculed  lately,  but  we  may  miss  that  like 
jaandshake  fairly  soon.  I  know  a  real  Uriah  Heep  at  my  place  of  work, 
but  would  I  recognize  him  for  what  he  is  on  the  Internet?  1 

[doubt  it;  you  have  to  see  him  hunch  as  he  scuttles  on  his  ob- 
sequious errands.  Electronically,  that  wouldn't  show, 
'm  left,  right,  and  center,  myself,  because  as  a  naturalist  by  persuasion, 
n  therefore  a  political  radical  but  a  social  conservative,  like  so  many  of  us, 
om  Thoreau  on.  Also,  having  grown  up  in  the  Establishment,  my  father  a 
kvyer,  1  know  that  the  Establishment  is  not  entirely  homed.  I  even  wrote 
litorials  on  an  occasional  basis  for  the  New  York  Times  for  several  years  in 
e  turn-of-the-seasons  slot,  between  Hal  Borland's  stint  and  Verlyn  Klinken- 
org's  taking  over.  This  meant  I  could  attend  editorial-board  meetings  if  I 
fished.  They  were  contentious,  and  I  soon  ceased  to  come  because  as  a  stut- 
:rer  I  didn't  enjoy  the  verbal  fray,  but  I  did  like  Max  Frankel  and  Jack 
osenthal,  his  deputy,  who  presided  over  the  thrice  weekly  discussions  at  op- 
osite  ends  of  the  long  polished  table.  They  were  career  allies  and  neighbors 
\  Riverdale,  and  rode  to  the  office  together  in  a  company  limousine,  but  al- 
jiOugh  burning  with  visibly  tense  ambition  (Jack  succeeded  Max  as  editor- 
ll-page  editor  later,  when  Max  moved  up  to  direct  the  rest  of  the  paper),  they 
ere  kinder,  gentler  Ti'mesmen  than  many.  There  were  hectic  initiation  rit- 
ils  for  me  to  get  through,  of  course,  but  I  never  saw  either  of  them  be  dis- 
purteous  to  anybody,  and  Jack  was  the  best  line  editor  I've  ever  had. 
!  These  were  not  op-ed  meetings.  This  was  where  official  positions  were 
irashed  out  and  unsigned  writing  assignments  made.  The  regular  subjects  like 
bor,  business,  municipal  and  state  government,  Congress,  foreign  policy,  cul- 
I  iral  affairs,  the  judiciary,  had  specialists,  but  nobody  could  just  ride  his  own 
obbyhorse  without  winning  group  consent  or  at  least  a  median  thrust  that 
i.ck  or  Max  would  enforce  when  the  final  editorial  page  went  to  press;  and 
foe  might  check  its  progress  in  the  meantime.  The  arguments  were  about 
mere  and  how  strongly  the  paper  ought  to  land,  and  could  have  national  in- 
kience.  We  had  no  blacks,  Hispanics,  Asian  Americans,  or  announced  gays, 
hd  the  slot  or  emphasis  upon  "Labor,"  for  example,  was  somewhat  anachro- 
istic,  given  the  cornice  of  homelessness,  health  care,  and  welfare  problems 
)oming  in  position  to  avalanche,  more  than  strikes  or  union  activity.  We  ran 
ssentially  no  environmentalist  editorials.  I  was  there  to  write  local  appreci- 
tions  of  nature  in  spring — little  raptures — not  fight  for  its  worldwide  survival, 
uch  an  evolution  lay  in  the  future  for  the  Times,  just  as  it  was  left  to  good- 
earted  white  liberals  to  take  a  decent  position  on  racial  issues.  (Jack  Rosen- 
lal  himself,  for  instance,  went  over  to  Newark  one  night  to  hear  Jesse  Jack- 
?n  speak,  before  it  was  widely  considered  important  to  have  done  so.) 

We  did,  in  1979,  however,  have  feminists  in  the  room.  This  was  a  newly 
ientrist,  suitable  meat  to  chew  on,  and  besides  the  eminent  architectural  crit- 
;:  Ada  Louise  Huxtable — an  intellectually  incisive,  consummately  elegant 
i/oman  who  usually  sat  next  to  Max  or  Jack  as  if  a  little  above  the  fray  and 
nowing  where  they  were  going  to  come  down,  anyway — we  had  a  couple 
f  eager  advocates,  such  as  the  feisty  Soma  Golden,  a  pale,  rumpled  economics 
gghead  who  was  gradually  shouldering  the  good,  gray  fish-wrapper  into  en- 
ightened  opinions  on  women's  lib.  Allies  sat  together,  and  I  must  confess 
placed  myself  with  the  white-haired  or  bald-headed  guys  facing  the  for- 
nidable  Soma  and  Mary  Cantwell,  later  a  memoirist,  across  the  table.  I  was 
orward-tilting  in  politics  but  more  culturally  conservative  than  I  should  have 
>een,  when  the  women's-rights  movement  was,  as  Emerson  once  said,  "hon- 
>ring  to  the  age." 

We  weren't  privy  to  whatever  conversations  Max  and  Jack  had  with 
Punch"  Sulzberger,  their  publisher.  But  Jack  kept  an  aluminum  mobile  in  his 
)ffice — a  sculpture  depicting  two  acrobats  balancing  at  opposite  ends  of  a  sway- 
ng,  swinging  pole — to  remind  him  of  his  professional  role,  as  he  fielded  calls 
rom  aggrieved  or  ingratiating  and  manipulative  power  brokers  in  the  morn- 
ng,  then  turned  the  phone  off  to  work  on  the  next  day's  editorial  page  in  the 
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Dissent  is  the  sourdough 
that  starts  bread  rising,  or 
the  reckless  protest  that 
ignites  reform.  rut  it's  not 
for  breadwinners 


afternoon.  Fie  would  switch  from  a  light-colored  suit  to  a  dark  one  on  thed 
after  Labor  Day,  no  matter  how  hot  that  particular  Tuesday  was.  The  Tim 
is  a  keel,  not  a  rudder,  and  a  keel  is  needed  before  any  rudder.  Neverrhele 
a  ^rcat  ship  must  turn,  and  we  tutted  at  the  stiff  helm  in  diverse  hut  tent 
tive  ways.  These  well-intentioned  workaholics  on  the  tenth  floor  were  life 
at  the  organization — experienced  journalists  who  as  they  aged  wanted 
stay  closer  to  home — documenting,  fortifying,  and  disseminating  convention! 
wisdom,  which  they  expressed  as  stirringly  as  they  could,  while  altering  it  I 
inchward  degrees,  Can  we  say  this!  I  low  soon  will  we  be  able  to  say  this? — san 
ing  it  down.  There  was  no  chance  of  a  startling,  idealistic  midcourse  corre 
tion;  our  struggles  were  between  individuals  safely  pre-positioned  in  mid  ri 
er,  and  nobody  else  could  have  reached  the  board.  Max  himself,  as  Washingtc 
bureau  chief,  had  supposedly  been  scooped  on  the  Watergate  scandal  1 
Woodward  and  Bernstein  of  the  Washington  Post  because  he  had  been  sam 
bagged  by  Kissinger  and  was  too  reluctant  to  believe  bad  things  about  import ai 
people:  an  ideal  background  tor  a  job  at  which  whatever  you  wrote  might  sout 
anemic  in  a  decade  and  bloodless  in  a  generation.  1  he  "m  tJt.it  hers"  of  il 
Times  changed,  from  the  horrendous  Abe  Rosenthal  (no  relation  to  Jack 
to  Max  when  he  achieved  the  top  post,  to  the  brilliant  good  guy  and  Africa 
ist  Joe  Lelyveld,  to  Howell  Raines,  and  then  back  to  Lelyveld,  but  an  ore 
nary  reporter  could  be  reassigned,  or  not  printed  at  all  until  he  left  of  his  ow 
accord  without  messy  firings,  if  his  coverage  did  not  conform  to  the  new 
paper  s  views.  And  similarly  we  had  no  dissenters  in  the  boardroom  that 
left.  Jack  even  asked  me,  when  his  Harvard  twenty-fifth  anniversary  rolh 
around,  what  it  was  appropriate  for  him  to  recount  about  himself  in  the  r 
union  hook.  1  liked  him,  told  him,  but  was  also  being  radicalized  by  tl 

wholesale  destruction  of  nature,  and  stopp* 
doing  my  brief  seasonal  paeans  to  autumi 
summer,  and  spring  by  and  by. 
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issent  is  the  sourdough  that  starts  bread  rising,  i 
the  reckless  protest  that  ignites  reform.  But  it's  not  for  brea< 
winners.  It's  a  marriage-breaker,  embittering  the  kids;  ai 
there  is  wastage — peacemakers  such  as  Rabin,  Gandhi,  ar 
King  killed,  and  lesser,  luckier  people  vilified,  pauperized,  wis 
ulcers  and  palpitations.  The  apartheid  jurists  who  shippt 
Nelson  Mandela  to  Robben  Island  were  surely  well-balance, 
successful  men,  like  the  French  judges  who  burned  Joan 
Rouen,  and  later  the  Roman  clerics  who  martyred  the  philosij 
pher  and  astronomer  Giordano  Bruno.  Nowadays,  rational  oj 
ficials  are  not  aghast  that  we  may  destroy  half  of  the  work 
species  of  plants  and  animals  within  a  single  human  life  spa: 
And  can  you  imagine  the  three  enlisted  men  in  the  Army  h 
licopter  who  interrupted  the  My  Lai  massacre  at  gunpoint 
after  more  than  400  Vietnamese  civilians  had  been  slaughters 
by  other  American  soldiers — receiving  the  Congression 
Medal  of  Honor  for  their  heroism,  instead  of  a  quarter  centi 
ry  of  official  silence? 

It's  men  who  stand  with  arms  akimbo  who  get  such  reward 
and  people  quickly  become  nonpersons  if  any  cost  must  be  pa 
for  knowing  them.  You'll  see  it  happen  in  grammar  school, 
adolescence,  your  thirties,  forties,  fifties.  Integrity  has  its  pena>. 
ties,  and  betrayal  was  the  usual  fate  of  the  honorable  diehard 
I  have  known.  It's  not  because  there's  nobody  to  trust,  b 
because  so  often  one  of  the  definitions  of  people  with  pow 
is  that  they  will  be  people  you  can't  trust.  'Tremature  antifa 
cists"  was  the  label  given  by  the  U.S.  armed  forces  in  1942- 
after  the  larger  war  against  Nazism  began — to  the  members  I 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade,  who  had  sailed  off  to  Spain  i 
1937  to  fight  Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco  and  been  bombe 
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Luftwaffe  Stukas,  and  so  on.  When  they  re-enlisted  after  Pearl  Harbor,  they 
came  objects  of  suspicion  and  were  mostly  confined  to  their  bases,  after 
iving  been  betrayed  on  the  whole  in  Spain  also. 

'  Emerson — that  cynosure  of  American  literature — was  barred  from  speak- 
g  at  Harvard  for  thirty  years  after  having  delivered  his  heretical,  now  cele- 
ated  "Divinity  School  Address";  and  Thoreau,  another  alumnus  and  lec- 
rer  living  nearby  in  Concord,  was  never  invited  to  hold  forth  at  the 
>llege  at  all.  Their  interest  in  Asian  religions  went  dangerously  beyond  be- 
g  academic,  and  they  championed  John  Brown  and  other  wild  notions, 
person  even  speaking  before  the  National  Women's  Rights  Convention 
L  1855.  "Life  is  an  ecstasy,"  he  wrote  in  The  Conduct  of  Life,  which  is  still  a 
volutionary  doctrine  because  our  sense  of  self-interest  tends  to  trump  our 
jiimersion  in  it.  Radiance  is  hot  to  handle.  We  don't  want  to  seem 
guilty  of  not  being  "on  the  same  page"  as  other  people 
for  too  long.  Then — sliding  through  the  months — we  may 
!  wonder  why  we  have  lived. 

IM^'ve  hardly  looked  in  a  mirror  for  years  (don't  shave  using  one)  and,  like 
tany  souls,  have  self-sculpted  a  simulacrum  I  carry  around.  Not  my  public 
(entity — that  disciplined  old  doppelganger  who  knows  how  to  maintain  a 
icade — but  the  guy  I  hope  I  am,  who  is  going  to  meet  his  maker  in  finish- 
lg  up.  Will  I  need  a  sort  of  splint  for  my  spirit  then,  like  the  metal  device 
wore  when  carpal  tunnel  syndrome  affected  one  of  my  hands?  I'm  more  at 
eace  than  that,  perhaps,  and  stumble  more  frequently  when  walking  than 
ji  subtler  respects.  A  mirror  would  remind  me  of  the  bashing  I've  taken,  as 
I'ell  as  some  of  my  cynical  trimmings,  but  it  would  be  a  distortion,  too,  be- 
cause aging  is  cellular,  not  just  a  map  of  resentments,  bafflement,  or  disap- 
;  ointment.  Wrinkles  simulate  sagging  hopes  without  actually  signifying 
hiem,  and  do  little  to  represent  the  spine  of  joy  I  have  felt  day  by  day  (at  least 
.  i  the  morning)  for  most  of  my  life.  Many  people,  who  may  seem  rather  bit- 
er in  middle  age,  by  seventy  are  mainly  grateful  for  having  lived,  willy- 
1  ;illy,  though  quite  round-shouldered  from  having  rolled  with  the  punches, 
jnd  reticently  proud  of  that.  Nor,  having  absorbed  those,  do  they  think  life 
jhouldn't  have  blows.  As  Thomas  Mann  suggested  in  his  last  novel,  we 
I'ught  to  live  like  soldiers  without  being  soldiers;  and  how  can  you  have  a  mil- 
iary without  boot  camp? 

To  be  soldierly  yet  a  partisan  means  dissent  at  times  because  an  army  kills 
whomever  it's  told  to  kill.  Conformity  and  dissent  are  not  simply  a  seesaw, 
iiowever,  because  a  posse  comitatus  and  a  lone  maverick  are  not  of  equal 
lower.  Conventional  wisdom  is  what  incarcerated  Dickens's  father  in  a 
lebtor's  prison  and  hung  small  London  pickpockets  until  the  1860s.  It  reg- 
llarly  reconstitutes  chain  gangs  in  parts  of  our  own  country  and  allowed 
'oung  Mexican  children  to  work  unconscionable  hours  in  Texas  and  Cal- 
fornia.  The  dissenter  has  got  to  rouse  himself  to  pay  attention — and  then 
)ur  slumberous  consciences — much  as  the  bow-tied  Boston  lawyer  Joseph 
OVelch  did  in  verbally  accosting  the  snarling  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy 
luring  the  McCarthy  red-scare  congressional  hearings  in  1954,  with  TV  cam- 
eras rolling  and  Welch's  clumsy  wording  affectingly  unrehearsed:  "Have  you 
10  sense  of  decency,  sir,  at  long  last?  Have  you  left  no  sense  of  decency?" 

Cameras  have  become  a  precondition  for  effective  acts  of  conscience. 
Dtherwise  Police  Chief  Bull  Connor  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  could  have 
<ept  on  knocking  down  Negro  demonstrators  with  fire  hoses,  and  the  Bud- 
dhist monks  in  Saigon  would  have  had  no  international  audience  when 
they  incinerated  themselves  to  protest  the  puppet  regime  of  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem.  But  broadly  speaking,  dissenters  include  the  itchy  folk  who  staff  food 
pantries  and  shelters  for  the  walking  wounded  in  our  blistered  society.  If  doubts 
didn't  nag  them  to  action,  the  blisters  would  become  calluses.  Just  as  laugh- 
ter can  be  a  form  of  dissidence,  so  is  seriousness — whereas  conformity,  like 
a  frat  boy,  smirks  out  of  one  side  of  its  mouth  so  that  nobody  will  notice.  Rev- 
erent in  the  pew,  it  spits  out  in  the  parking  lot  and  pees  between  the  cars. 


Laughter  can  be  a  form  of 
dissidence,  whereas 
conformity  smirks  out  of 
one  side  of  its  mouth  so 
that  nobody  will  notice 
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To  EACH  CONFLAGRATION  WH 
DON'T  REACT.  OBESE,  TEN  DIM  i  A 
LAWN,  WL  ARF  INDIFFERENT.  WE 
WANT  TO  BELIEVE  INSTEAD  IN  A 
SORT  OF  RAPT  RHETORIC 


Wo  do  have  this  tradition  oi  tree  speet  li  (monks  martyred  in  Tibet  weren' 
filmed  by  the  Chinese  press),  and  of  a  civil  response  to  passive  resistance  th 
made  it  possible  tor  Martin  Luther  King,  and  Gandhi  in  British  India,  topraJ  1 
tiee  a  symbolic  disobedience  without  being  immured  forever  in  prison,  or  le 
lor  dead  by  the  police.  A  Gandhi  in  French  Algeria,  Soviet  Russia,  Milostl 
vic's  Serbia,  or  Sharon's  Palestine  would  not  have  been  let  oft  nearly  as  ligh 
ly.  Although  the  average  citizen  does  not  red-letter  our  constitutional  gua' 
antees  (he  might  punch  the  bastard  instead  or  hie  him  tor  his  nutty  politic;1 
views),  lawyers  do  remember,  and  many  a  cop  the  morning  alter,  and  son 
college  graduates  and  most  autodidacts.  I  certainly  have  views  my  neighbo 
wouldn't  agree  with — somebody  has  toot  we'd  still  be  living  in  trees;  I'm  sin 
posterity  will  see  it  my  wav,  don't  you  agree.' A  good  number  ol  us  are  <.  lost 
dissidents  and  know  what's  wrong  with  the  world  better  than  more  world 
folk  do.  We're  not  Galileo  or  Giordano  Bruno,  but  anybody  winning  mor 
ot  life's  rewards  than  we  are  is  probably  selling  out  to  some  extent,  don't  yd 
think .'  Tom  Paine  died  ridiculed  by  the  likes  ot  John  Adams  and  virtually  de- 
finite, and  Joan  in  burning  agony  at  Rouen  in  14^1-  v  )ne  judge  was  impri 
oned  tor  having  raised  objections  to  her  trial,  and  a  friar,  Pierre  Bosquier,  ovei 
heard  bemoaning  her  being  burnt  alive — after  abjectly  and  public! 
recanting — was  only  sentenced  to  eight  months  on  bread  and  water. 

Most  ot  us  would  not  have  demurred  that  far;  the  danger  would  ha\ 
frightened  us.  We'd  have  said  she  had  it  coming,  like  John  Walker  Lindh  an 
other  contused,  petty  idealists  ot  today.  Joan  was  major,  not  minor,  but  s 
ambiguous  in  her  person  and  inspiration  that  a  blurred  but  firmer  parallel  migH 
lie  in  our  responses  nowadays  to  the  titanic  tragedies  we  are  beginning  to  wij  • 
ness  that,  as  an  obverse,  may  live  as  long  in  histoty,  like  the  AIDS  pandemw 
the  plague  of  African  (amines,  the  worldwide  holocaust  we  are  inflicting  o 
other  tonus  ot  lite.  To  each  conflagration  we  don't  react.  Obese,  and  tern, 
ing  a  lawn  or  window  box,  we  are  indifferent.  Television  footage  woul 
"bomb"  if  it  showed  a  lot  of  skeletal  orphans  or  hundreds  of  species  Mini 
ing  out  in  the  tropics.  Nor  would  real  carpet  bombing  go  over  well  if  it  wet 
filmed  from  the  ground,  not  by  the  aircraft's  Nintendo  gadgets.  Nor  woul 
we  want  to  heat  the  screams  of  various  Muslims  being  drawn  and  quartere 
with  electric  shocks  at  our  behest  in  obliging  Third  World  dictatorships.  W' 
want  to  believe  instead  in  a  sort  of  rapt  rhetoric — one  nation  under  C  iod,  111 
ertine  in  pursuing  happiness  but  also  alter  goodness.  Unfortunately  the  priu  '" 
ilege  ot  free  speech  doesn't  promise  that  you're  going  to  say  anything  nev 
such  as  defining  goodness.  But  nine  out  of  ten  of  us  have  a  tough  idea  ot  ho- 
we  conceive  it  to  be.  And  we  know  that  dissent  is  innate  to  both  honest 
and  altruism,  that  there  are  laws  and  higher  laws.  To  be  upright  is  not  juJ  H 
keeping  a  Sabbath  or  paying  one's  union  dues.  (Some  ol  the  old  agnostic  Yie 
dish  poets  used  to  cluster  together  in  New  York's  housepamters'  union. 
Accruing  integrity  is  a  process,  not  charted,  and  when  the  chips  are  down  1 
you  might  wind  up  fighting  fascism  prematurely,  or  volunteering  like  The1 
reau,  a  century  ahead  ot  other  Americans,  to  go  to  jail  tor  a  principle. 

Next  to  nobody  quite  practices  their  religion,  and  we  know  that  raw  democi  » 
racy  would  be  so  intemperate  it  must  be  bridled.  Yet  horse's  asses  do  attaii 
high  office  and  then  delegate  to  other  horse's  asses  more  power  than  all  bi 
half  a  dozen  ot  t  he  pi  iliticians  who  have  been  freely  chosen  by  the  electorate  : 
Thus  we  find  ourselves  in  thrall  to  chumps  like  Robert  McNamara,  who  latj 
or  apologize  for  what  they've  done.  Power  can  ramify  exasperatingly  in 
democracy,  when  few  officeholders  could  be  elected  it  they  said  precise! 
what  they  meant.  We  assume  they're  partly  rascals  on  a  stage — makeup  an 
make-believe.  So  our  jury  system  may  embody  grass-roots  democracy  betto 
even  though  the  lawyers  can  be  expensive,  because  an  anonymous  twelve  doe 
decide  the  verdict  as  they  wish,  without  having  passed  the  hat.  And  in  tha 
context  wo  distrust  holdouts,  much  like  individuals  who  make  our  streej  ! 
look  bad  by  not  mowing  the  lawn.  But  with  such  exceptions,  in  a  democra 
cy  we  tend  to  harbor  a  soft  spot  for  the  proverbial  minority  of  one  who  ha 
unpredictable  thoughts.  His  ego  or  punctilio  can  displease  us,  like  the  habi 
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!  unbending  fussiness  and  carping,  the  pose  of  dissent  as  a  monocle.  Yet  it 
n  also  be  as  invaluable  as  reading  glasses  in  deciphering  falsity.  And  falsi- 
is  what  we  wind  up  not  wanting — not  by  the  end. 

Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  of  Myanmar,  asked  for  an  encyclopedia  to  help  see  her 
trough  a  decade  of  captivity.  And  how  trivial  a  recompense  is  her  distant 
one  for  so  many  years  of  silent,  grinding  confinement.  More  germane  is  bear- 
g  witness  for  her  people.  She  is  the  celebrated  one  among  tens  of  thousands 

nameless  prisoners  of  conscience  worldwide,  new  sufferers  continually 
placing  those  killed  or  released.  We  know  what  the  jailers  are  probably  like, 
id  the  common  tattlers  and  conniving  Vichy  Frenchmen  and  -women 
no  would  sell  your  hideout  for  a  hundred  dollars — and  the  tame  press  that 
ould  not  remark  much  on  it.  Brutal,  go-along  wage  slaves  are  scattered  every- 
here,  and  slick  flacks  as  well.  We  recognize  the  verbal  cowardice  that  oc- 
isionally  enables  us  to  hold  on  to  our  own  jobs.  (I  mean,  suppose,  as  a 
riter,  I'd  said  I  have  known  a  good  many  Jewish-American  journalists  who 
splayed  a  "dual  loyalty"  toward  Israel  and  America  in  writing  about  the  Pales- 
nian  conflict.  It  would  have  been  professional  suicide.) 
I  I  don't  have  a  lot  of  faith  in  the  truthfulness  of  power  or  the  fairness  of 
iblic  opinion.  But  if  you  skim  off  the  scum  who  everywhere  float  into 
irnkey  and  mouthpiece  jobs,  I  think  that  ordinary  folk  over  the  long  run 
■e  suffused  with  a  kind  of  benign,  almost  blithe  assertiveness  that  is  the  en- 
ne  of  democracy  when  it  works.  For  hundreds  of  years  sniveling  pickpock- 
;s  needed  to  be  hung  from  a  gibbet  before  the  clergy,  and  the  mothers  and 
•thers  of  other  school-age  boys,  took  enough  notice  to  raise  a  tentative,  un- 
isy  complaint.  The  thumbscrew  and  rack  were  abolished  too  (though  I 
oubt  there  is  less  torture — just  as  no  doubt  a  thousandfold  as  many  small 
oys  die  much  more  slowly  and  painfully  of  famine  now  than 
■ere  strangled  on  Tyburn  Hill).  But  reforming  the  atrocities 
'e  inflict  upon  nature  will  be  more  problematic.  When  a 
critical  mass  of  damage  has  been  done,  it  will 

Dbe  as  if  we  had  stopped  hanging  small  boys 
only  after  there  were  no  more  small  boys, 
issent  is  essential — it  coughs  up  germs  and  clarifies 
he  spirit — whether  or  not  you  are  too  late.  And  don't  quail  at 
etting  excited;  why  not  put  in  an  exclamation  point,  the  way 
tie  militants  who  founded  the  conservation  organization  Earth 
irst!  did?  That's  part  of  what  life  is  about.  Giordano  Bruno  was 
named  at  the  stake  with  a  torture  device  clamped  to  his  tongue 
o  that  he  couldn't  speak  the  truth  as  he  saw  it  to  the  crowd 
n  the  Campo  di'  Fiori  as  the  faggots  were  lit,  not  in  order  that 
le  wouldn't  hurt  anybody's  feelings  there.  Yet  dissent  is  a  tool 
sf  kindness,  on  the  whole.  We  don't  want  the  mentally  retarded 
executed,  illegal  immigrants  dying  of  thirst  in  the  desert,  sea 
urtles  wiped  out  for  the  sake  of  shrimp  cocktails,  Predator 
Irones  perfected  to  the  point  of  being  able  to  assassinate  any- 
body, based  on  their  DNA.  We  dissent  from  cruelty  and  greed, 
olipsism  and  nihilism,  from  war-lovers  and  eye-gougers  (that 
s,  people  who  gouge  the  landscape  our  eyes  feed  from). 

But  you  can't  dissent  in  earnest  if  you  have  no  intimations 
)f  what  you  believe.  Then  it's  simply  temperamental.  A  dou- 
ble negative — not  to  admire  sequoias  or  cathedrals,  hut  say 
lon't  destroy  them — will  vitiate  your  claim.  Death,  for  ex- 
imple,  will  be  as  much  a  mystery  to  me  as  to  anybody.  I  don't 
expect  it's  either  Christ  or  merely  biochemistry  (and  can't 
?uess  what  poor  creature,  in  this  century,  one  might  like  to  be 
reincarnated  as).  I  believe  it  will  be  more  than  death,  or  bare- 
bones  rest,  however.  And  that  puts  a  fire  in  my  belly  to  pre- 
serve the  mysteries  and  decencies  and  beauty  and  complexi- 
ties we  have.  ■ 


Ordinary  folk  over  the  long 
run  are  suffused  with  a  kind 
of  benign  assertiveness  that 
is  the  engine  of  democracy 
when  it  works 
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SICK  ON  THE 
INSIDE 

Correctional  HMOs  and  the  coming  prison  plague 

By  WHS.  Hylton 


w 

Y  Then  David  Hannah  walked  into  a  small  of- 
fice on  the  second  floor  of  the  Moberly  Correc- 
tional Facility  in  Moberly,  Missouri,  last  fall,  car- 
rying his  belly  like  a  hundred-pound  sack  of  sand, 
the  staff  knew  him  well  enough  not  to  worry 
about  what  he  might  bteak  or  steal  or  soil  in  their 
private  offices,  which  were  normally  not  accessi- 
ble to  inmates,  so  I  was  able  to  close  the  door  be- 
hind him,  and  we  sat  together  and  talked  about 
what  was  happening  to  his  body.  He  was  a  pale, 
fifty-seven-year-old  white  male,  serving  a  sen- 
tence of  life  plus  three  years  for  rape,  and  his  gray 
hair  was  matted  to  his  head.  His  face  was  as  worn 
and  gaunt  as  a  much  older  man's. 

Hannah  was  angry.  "Look  at  it,"  he  said,  glar- 
ing at  his  gut.  "Do  you  want  to  see  it?" 

I  didn't  want  to  see  it,  but  I  nodded  anyway.  1 
had  come  precisely  to  see  it,  to  witness  Hannah's 
disfigurement,  the  fruit  of  a  long  series  of  medical 
miscalculations.  It  had  begun  in  the  1980s  with 
two  kinds  of  hepatitis,  B  and  C,  a  condition  that 
prison  doctors  had  largely  ignored  for  a  decade, 
then  treated  with  a  series  of  botched,  question- 
able procedures  that  caused  David's  cells  to  cease 
performing  osmosis  properly,  so  that  over  time  his 
natural  body  fluids  began  to  collect,  trapped  in- 
side his  gut  with  no  way  to  evacuate,  his  mid- 
section swelling  to  accommodate  those  fluids, 
expanding  to  such  a  size  and  weight  that  the 
mere  act  of  walking  around  had  given  David,  by 
December  2000,  a  pair  of  hernias,  neither  of 


which  the  prison  doctors  had  bothered  to  treat. 
David  stood  now  to  show  me  the  belly  and  the 
hernias,  the  condition  his  body  had  arrived  at 
through  an  utter  lack  of  attention.  He  pulled  his 
flannel  shirt  to  the  side  of  his  waist  and  lifted  his 
gray  T-shirt,  and,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  winced. 
His  belly  was  enormous,  taut  and  pasty,  seem- 
ingly glued  to  his  gaunt  frame.  At  the  front  of  it, 
a  hot-pink  hernia,  about  the  size  of  a  grapefruit, 
seemed  barely  attached  where  the  belly  button 
should  have  been,  giving  David's  midsection  the 
overall  contour  of  a  giant  breast  and  nipple.  Brac- 
ing myself,  I  asked  him  where  the  other  hernia 
had  emerged.  He  studied  me,  obviously  not  fond 
of  baring  his  physique.  After  a  moment,  he 
shrugged  and  unbuttoned  his  pants. 

To  describe  David's  scrotum  as  swollen  and 
red  would  be  a  failure  of  language.  It  was  about 
the  size  of  a  rugby  ball,  so  raw  and  irritated,  shiny 
and  crimson,  that  it  almost  seemed  to  be  covered 
with  blood.  David  hung  his  head.  "They  give  me 
aspirin,"  he  said. 

Later,  when  I  heard  that  David  had  died  of 
indeterminate  causes  and  that  his  body  had  been 
cremated,  I  realized  that  I  had  probably  been  the 
last  person  outside  of  the  prison  staff  to  see  David 
alive,  to  see  what  his  body  had  become  from  all 
those  years  of  mistreatment,  and  I  wondered: 
Can  such  a  secret  be  kept  ? 

It  occurs  to  me  now  that  prisons  are  de- 
signed for  keeping  secrets,  for  holding  inside 
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not  just  men  but  also  their  lives  and  the  details 
of  those  lives.  In  prison,  social  isolation  is  a 
matter  of  policy,  and  inmates  are  neither  ex- 
pected nor  encouraged  to  have  more  than  a 
modicum  of  contact  with  the  outside  world. 
This  is  not  necessarily,  or  at  least  not  ostensi- 
bly, vindictive.  In  many  cases,  isolation  is  the 
prison's  approach  to  rehabilitation.  As  Alexis 
de  Tocqueville  observed  nearly  two  centuries 
ago,  "Thrown  into  solitude  [the  convict]  re- 
flects. Placed  alone,  in  view  of  his  crime,  he 
learns  to  hate  it;  and  if  his  soul  be  not  yet  sur- 
feited with  crime,  and  thus  have  lost  all  taste 
for  anything  better,  it  is  in  solitude,  where  re- 
morse will  come  to  assail  him." 

Still,  the  social  isolation  of  prisoners  creates  a 
host  of  difficulties,  not  least  of  which  is  that  of 
monitoring  their  treatment,  of  ensuring  that 
they  are  assailed  only  by  their  own  remorse  and 
not  by  anything  else — by,  say,  other  prisoners,  or 
by  those  who  keep  the  watch.  Opacity,  after  all, 
runs  both  ways,  and  if  the  prison  walls  keep  con- 
victs in,  they  work  just  as  effectively  to  keep  ob- 
servers out. 

This  problem  is  only  made  worse  inside  the 
prison  infirmary.  By  its  very  nature,  medicine  is 
a  private  matter,  and  a  prisoner's  medical  records 
are  protected  by  the  same  confidentiality  laws  that 
protect  free  citizens.  This  means  that  a  prison- 
er's medical  chart  is  both  locked  inside  a  phys- 
ical fortress  and  shielded  by  a  battery  of  priva- 
cy restrictions,  all  of  which  leaves  the  field  of  prison 
medicine  cloistered  and  nearly  impossible  to 
survey .  Compounding  this  is  the  fact  that  prison 
medicine,  and,  indeed,  the  principles  of  medi- 
cine itself,  are  fundamentally  at  odds  with  all 

other  facets  of  prison 
life.  Even  the  term 
"prison  medicine" 
bt  irders  ( m  <  >xym<  iron: 
Whereas  prison  is 
designed  to  alienate 
and  punish,  medi- 
cine exists  to  nurrure 
and  soothe.  So  where 
is  the  boundary  be- 
tween care  and  punishment.'  At  what  point  do 

Until  the  1970s,  which  is  to  say  for  the  first  two 
centuries  of  American  life,  these  were  not  ques- 
tions that  anyone  felt  compelled  to  ask,  let  alone- 
answer.  As  a  matter  of  law,  prison  medicine  had 
always  been  considered  a  privilege,  not  a  right, 
and  the  final  authority  on  treatment  was  not  a 
doctor  or  even  a  court  but  the  local  warden.  Pris- 
oners whose  medical  needs  were  not  being  met, 
whose  broken  noses  and  diabetes  were  left  un- 
treated, who  were  stabbed  and  not  sewn,  fever- 
ish and  not  medicated,  prisoners  who  had  cancer 
but  no  treatment,  who  had  prescriptions  that 


If  the  secrecy  of  prison 
medicine  seems  abstract,  wait 
until  the  hepatitis  epidemic 
comes  floodino  out 


wardens  refused  to  fill,  whose  mental  healrl 
teetered  at  the  edge  of  self-destruction — thoJ 
prisoners  had  no  recourse,  nor  reason  to  expel 
it.  In  the  early  1970s,  a  survey  of  jails  by  t\ 
American  Medical  Association  found  that  fev 
er  than  30  percent  had  medical  facilities  ar 
only  about  one  in  five  had  a  formal  arrangeme^ 
with  any  medical  provider. 

Things  began  to  change  in  1971,  when 
uprising  at  the  Attica  penitentiary  in  New  Yo^ 
forced  the  subject  of  prison  conditions  into  ri 
national  conversation.  Amid  a  flurry  of  laws  et 
acted  in  response  to  Attica,  state  and  federJ 
legislators  began  crafting  measures  to  guarant^ 
basic  health  care  to  prisoners.  Although  tl 
laws  have  changed  over  the  past  thirty  year 
little  else  has.  If  anything,  prison  health  care 
in  further  decline  now  than  ever.  Most  depar 
ments  of  correction  have  chosen  not  to  inveJ 
in  medical  infrastructure  but  rather  to  farm  ou 
the  business  to  subcontractors,  and  these  days  | 
single,  private  corporation  controls  the  healt 
care  of  all  prisoners  in  ten  states  and  manages  | 
portion  of  inmate  health  care  in  another  sever 
teen,  having  underbid  competitors  everywheij 
it  exists.  Correctional  Medical  Services  is  nc 
merely  the  nation's  largest  provider  of  prisol 
medicine;  it  is  also  the  nation's  cheapes" 
provider,  a  perfect  convergence  of  big  busine^ 
and  low  budgets.  But  unlike  the  traditions 
HMO,  whose  risk  of  a  malpractice  suit  is  rea| 
and  is  felt,  and  is  reflected  to  at  least  some  de 
gree  in  the  quality  of  medical  care,  companie 
such  as  CMS  have  little  or  no  reason  to  protec 
themselves.  Most  juries  are  reluctant  to  decic 
in  favor  of  a  convict,  and  those  juries  that  dl 
favor  the  convict  are  often  reluctant  to  awarl 
money.  Cost-benefit  analysis  takes  on  specia] 
human  overtones  behind  bars. 

Perhaps  even  more  significantly,  private  cor 
panics  such  as  CMS  feel  no  responsibility,  an\ 
have  no  legal  obligation,  to  account  to  the  pul 
lie  for  what  goes  on  inside  their  facilities.  Sc 
while  CMS  receives  about  S550  million  of  ta> 
payer  money  each  year,  the  company  choose 
not  to  provide  any  accounting  of  how  that  mor 
ey  is  spent  or  even  how  much  of  it  is  spent — an4 
how  much  unspent,  to  be  pocketed  as  profit 
And  although  lawsuits  over  the  years  have  rel 
vealed  discredited  health-care  professionals  world 
ing  in  CMS  facilities,  the  company  refuses  t<f 
reveal  the  names  of  its  doctors  and  nurses  fo| 
verification  or  to  provide  any  account  of  hov 
many  have  been  disciplined  or  had  their  licensl 
es  revoked  in  other  states.  With  CMS  responsif 
ble  for  so  many  patients  nationwide,  it  is  fair  t(f 
say  that  the  practice  of  medicine  in  prison  hal 
reached  an  unprecedented  level  of  inscrutabilil 
ty — indeed,  secrecy — and  if  this  fact  seems  abl 
stract  or  unlikely  to  affect  regular  folks  in  the  genl 


a  il  population,  well,  just  wait  until  the  hep- 
atitis epidemic  comes  flooding  out 
[— «%       of  the  gates. 

H 

'f  Lor  those  of  you  who  have  never  heen  person- 
it  ly  acquainted  with  the  hepatitis  virus,  allow 
la  e  to  describe  it  briefly.  In  the  spring  of  1995,  I 
>wned  the  wrong  glass  of  frozen  margarita  some- 
i ;  lere  in  the  Chihuahua  desert  and  unleashed  the 
s  sease  on  my  insides.  Unaware,  I  took  a  bus  back 
i  Juarez  a  few  days  later,  walked  across  the  bor- 
a  ir,  drove  home  to  Albuquerque,  and,  when  the 
;c  avel  itch  returned  a  few  weeks  later,  set  out  for 
iti  lacier  National  Park,  where  I  intended  to  spend 
tl  tirty  days  in  the  backcountry,  mountaineering, 
i  y  the  time  I  arrived  in  Montana,  however,  the 
;  rus  had  begun  to  set  in,  and  I  found  myself 
I  verwhelmed  by  fatigue.  Deciding  to  get  some  rest 
a  efore  starting  out,  I  found  an  empty  cabin  near 
le  boundary  of  the  park,  crawled  down  to  the 
asement,  settled  into  a  bed,  and,  with  one  last 
lance  at  my  backpack  by  the  door,  passed  out. 
Then  1  woke  up  several  days  later,  I  was  lying  on 
ly  back  in  a  medical  facility  120  miles  away  with 
i  n  IV  in  my  arm  and  a  sign  on  the  door  that  said, 
'Warning:  Take  Enteric  Precautions  Before  En- 
l  aring."  Asking  around,  I  learned  that  I  had  been 
i  elivered  to  the  medical  center  by  a  friend  who 
l  worked  in  the  park.  My  liver-enzyme  levels, 
',  pon  check-in,  had  been  gauged  at  more  than  a 
hundred  times  the  normal  level.  The  first  time  I 
3oked  in  the  mirror,  I  saw  that  my  jaundiced 
kin  was  roughly  the  same  color  and  texture  as  a 
iried  tangerine.  I  spent  several  days  lying  in  place, 
Sitting  in  and  out  of  consciousness,  playing  host 
o  an  array  of  curious  physician's  assistants,  nurs- 
i  is,  and  certified  nursing  assistants,  some  of  whom 
an  tests  on  my  urine  and  blood  while  the  rest 
nostly  stood  around  marveling  at  how  odd  I 
ooked.  That  was  the  beginning.  For  the  next  six 
nonths,  I  was  forced  to  live  at  my  parents'  house, 
vhere  my  daily  priorities  became  eating  healthy 
bod,  sleeping  at  least  half  of  each  day,  and  wish- 
ng  that  my  perpetual  headache  would  relent. 
This  was  the  face  of  hepatitis  A,  the  least  viru- 
lent strain  of  the  virus. 

The  difference  between  the  type  of  hepatitis  I 
:ontracted  and,  say,  hepatitis  C,  which  is  the 
most  severe  strain,  is  mostly  a  matter  of  intensi- 
ty. My  hepatitis  eventually  went  away;  hepatitis 
C,  in  most  cases,  does  not.  It  keeps  on  attacking 
your  liver  for  the  rest  of  your  natural  life.  That 
I  means  people  with  acute  hepatitis  C  can  essen- 
tially forget  about  all  the  wonderful  things  that 
livers  do,  such  as  fighting  infections,  filtering  tox- 
ins, and  storing  energy.  To  make  matters  worse, 
people  with  hepatitis  C  are  contagious  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  Even  twenty  years  after  their  ini- 
tial infection,  even  if  the  virus  is  in  remission 
and  they  feel  pretty  good,  they  still  constitute  a 


walking  weapon  and  had  better  be  careful  where 
they  bleed.  It  is  worth  noting,  then,  that  some- 
where between  20  and  40  percent  of  American 
prisoners  are,  at  this  very  moment,  infected  with 
hepatitis  C,  and  therefore  quite  contagious.  It  is 


also  worth  noting  thai  mosi  ol  1 1  tern  will  even 
tually  be  released  back  into  the  general  popula- 
tion, where  the  infection  rate  is,  for  now,  only 
about  2  percent.  The  Association  of  State  and 
Territorial  Health  Officials  noted  in  a  2000  report 
that  "an  estimated  1.4  million  HCV-infected 
persons  pass  through  the  correctional  system  each 
year."  And  although  the  virus  is  most  pervasive 
in  prison  because  of  the  high  incidence  of  in- 
jected drugs  there,  it  can  he  transmitted  just  as  eas- 
ily on  the  outside  through  sex,  blood  transfusion, 
or  even  a  nasty  hstfight. 

With  a  scourge  like  this  roiling  on  the  inside, 
threatening  to  boil  over  to  the  outside,  you  might 
expect  prisons  to  adopt  some  kind  ol  screening 
policy  for  inmates  and  to  institute  a  treatment  of- 
fensive for  the  afflicted.  Unfortunately,  no  such 
nat  ional  program  exists.  Although  the  cost  of  a 
hepatitis  test  is  only  a  couple  hundred  dollars, 
very  few  facilities  volunteer  to  provide  them, 
and  there  has  heen  no  federal  legislation  to  re- 
quire the  measure.  "It's  a  missed  opportunity," 
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says  Dr.  Cindy  Weinbaum  ot  t lie  Centers  tor 
Disease  Control  and  Prevention.  "The  number 
of  prisoners  with  hepatitis  C  is  incredibly  high. 
It's  unbeliev  able." 

The  tact  that  most  prison  doctors  have  not 
seized  this  opportunity  doesn't  reflect  any  inher- 
ent challenge  to  their  doing  so.  On  the  contrary, 
a  couple  of  states  have  dev  eloped  simple  and  ef- 
fective hepatitis  programs  that  test  all  prisoners 
upon  intake,  making  the  disease  relatively  easy 
to  track  and  monitor.  One  of  those  states  is 
Texas,  and  there,  not  surprisingly,  prison  health 
cue  is  managed  not  by  a  private  company  like 
CMS  but  by  two  universities,  the  University  ot 
Texas  and  Texas  Tech  University.  Dr.  David 
Smith,  who  is  the  chancellor  ot  Texas  Tech  and 
who  led  the  battle  to  make  hepatitis  screening 
mandatory  in  Texas,  assured  me  that  the  hepati- 
tis program  he  created  is  not  very  special  at  all, 
or  anyway  that  it  shouldn't  be.  "It's  just  the 
smart  thing  to  do,"  he  said.  "We  have  almost  50 
percent  ot  our  prison  population  in  Texas  in- 
fected with  hepatitis.  That's  not  so  different 
from  the  numbers  you  see  in  the 
Dark  Ages  with  the  plague." 


nen  I  visited  a  handful  of  CMS  facilities 
last  tall,  I  found  a  very  different  attitude.  Under 
( IMS  care,  2  14,000  inmates  are  expected  to  pe- 
tition tor  any  hepatitis  tests  they  want,  and  even 
it  those  petitions  are  granted,  and  the  tests  giv- 
en, and  the  results  positive,  the  chances  oi  get 
ting  any  kind  of  treatment  are  only  slightly  bet- 
ter than  of  getting  a  presidential  pardon.  This 
became  most  obvious  to  me  when  I  heard  the 
story  of  Larry  Frazee. 

1  met  Larry  at  the  Western  Missouri  Correc- 
tional Center  in  Cameron,  about  lour  hours 
west  ot  St.  Louis,  lie  was  a  gaunt  little  man 
with  a  circular  face  surrounded  by  brownish 
gray  hair,  and  his  thin  mustache  seemed  to 
weigh  on  his  hps  when  he  spoke.  He  walked 
with  a  silent  shuttle,  and  from  the  black  bruises 
under  his  eyes  you  could  see  that  he  hadn't 
slept  well  in  months,  if  not  years.  When  1  be- 
gan reading  through  his  medical  record,  it  was 
easy  to  see  why.  Larry  had  first  been  diagnosed 
with  hepatitis  in  the  early  lLW0s,  when  a  prison 
plasma  center  rejected  him  as  a  donor.  The  di- 
agnosis had  been  confirmed  by  a  prison  infir- 
mary m  June  1994,  but  even  so,  between  then 
and  the  end  ot  1997,  he  had  managed  to  wran- 
gle only  a  halt  dozen  doctor's  visits.  It  wasn't 
until  January  2000,  a  full  five  and  a  halt  years 
after  his  diagnosis,  that  CMS  doctors  began 
formally  monitoring  his  condition.  Even  then, 
treatment  was  not  forthcoming.  As  Larry  dis- 
covered, CMS  doctors  required  him  to  meet  a 
long  checklist  ot  conditions,  known  as  a  "pro- 
tocol pathway,"  before  he  could  receive  any 


treatment  tor  his  disease.  Sonic  ot  those  mm 
required  off-site  consultations.  One  ot  ih, 
things  he  needed,  it  he  wanted  treatment,  wa  I 
a  liver  biopsy.  But  when  Larry  went  to  th 
prison  infirmary  to  ask  for  one,  he  learned  tha 
he  had  to  have  a  psychological  evaluation  firs1 
then  enroll  in  a  drug-abuse  awareness  class  and 
sign  a  slew  ot  forms  releasing  CMS  from  liabi 
ty  tor  anything  that  might  happen  during  thq 
biopsy.  So  Larry  did  those  things  one  by  onef 
and  he  signed  the  papers,  and  he  went  to  set 
the  biopsy  specialist,  who  promptly  sent  hinrn 
back  to  his  cell  because  he  didn't  know  In 
virus  genotype.  Larry  couldn't  find  anything  irj 
the  protocol  pathway  that  required  him  h 
know  his  genotype,  but  to  be  a  good  sport  he 
put  in  a  request  at  the  infirmary  for  a  genotype 
test.  A  few  weeks  later,  he  got  the  test,  but  tha  mt 
laboratory  somehow  screwed  Up  his  results,  scT 
he  had  to  file  tor  a  second  test  and  wait  for  q 
second  appointment  and  a  second  set  ot  result 
before,  in  February  of  last  year,  he  finally  re-l 
turned  to  see  the  biopsy  specialist,  who  send 
him  away  again,  this  time  saying  that  LarrvJ 
shouldn't  bother  getting  treatment  anyway,  be- 
cause it  can  be  somewhat  dangerous.  Larry  ar\ 
gued  that  it  was  his  decision  to  make,  and  that 
I ie  w  ,n ued  1 1 le  treatment ,  <  >r  at  least  the  bi<  >ps\ 
that  he  was  entitled  to,  and  maybe  afterward, 
when  he  had  the  biopsy  results  and  could  tak< 
an  informed  look  at  them,  he  would  be  willin 
to  discuss  the  risks  of  treatment,  but  the  doctor 
just  shook  his  head.  The  decision  was  final,  he  i 
said.  No  biopsy.  He  sent  Larry  back  to  his  cell,  nil 
where  Larry  has  been  ever  since,  without  a' 
biopsy,  w  ithout  any  treatment,  feeling  sick  and 
tired  and  a  bit  like  he  failed  himself. 

But  what  Larry  didn't  realize,  and  what  he's  it 
only  now  beginning  to  grasp,  is  that  he  never  had 
much  ot  a  chance  in  the  first  place.  As  a  matter 
of  formal  company  policy,  CMS  discourages  treat 
ment  lor  hepatitis,  and  the  protocol  pathway  is  just  i 
a  way  of  making  it  harder  for  prisoners  to  demand 
it.  Although  a  (.  'MS  sp<  ikesman  insisted  that  CMS 
doctors  are  private  contractors  and  that  "it  is  the 
individual  physician's  responsibility  to  make  sure  $ 
care  is  given  to  patients,"  an  internal  memo  tromi 
CMS  regional  medical  director  Gary  Campbell  to 
his  fellow  directors  in  February  1999  reveals  just 
how  much  authority  the  doctors  really  have  at 
CMS.  "1  am  not  encouraging  anyone  to  undergo 
therapy,"  the  medical  director  wrote.  "However, 
it  you  have  someone  that  is  insistent,  then  this 
pathway  is  to  be  followed."  Campbell  added,  "Un 
less  I  have  given  you  specific  approval  to  do  Hep 
( '  test  ing,  do  not  do  so  unless  the  patient  has  oh 
vious  moderate  to  severe  liver  disease  or  has  ex- 
posure as  described  by  the  exposure  policy  of  the 
DOC  '.  Remember,  all  Hep  C  testing  has  to  be  ap- 
proved by  me." 
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m  And  so,  for  the  214,000  prisoners  whose  health 
m  supervised  by  CMS,  the  hepatitis  epidemic 
'"flntinues  to  grow,  untested  and  untreated,  vir- 
tj  ally  unencumbered  by  the  forces  of  modern 
-M'iedicine,  while  people  like  Larry  Frazee  remain 
p|b;ht  where  the  company  wants  them:  stalled 
"Ipng  the  protocol  pathway.  Whether  or  not  this 
illegal  remains  to  be  decided.  In  January  of  this 
il'ar,  the  University  of  Michigan  law  program 
»ed  suit  against  CMS  for  failure  to  address  the 
repatitis  problem  in  that  state.  If  their  case  is 

■  iccessful,  similar  lawsuits  may  follow  in  other 
Mates.  Until  then,  however,  the  policy  stands: 
J  o  testing,  no  treatment. 

1  "CMS  is  an  HMO  with  a  captive  audience," 

■  iys  David  Santacroce,  the  professor  who  is  spear- 
heading the  Michigan  lawsuit.  "The  fewer  pa- 
tients they  treat,  the  more  money  they  make." 
1  "This  is  deliberate  indifference,"  adds  Michael 
Iteinberg,  legal  director  of  the  Michigan  ACLU. 

■  There  is  a  standard  for  testing  and  treatment  of 
lep  C  that  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  came 
lut  with,  and  CMS  simply  is  not  heeding  it.  It's 
lot  just  hepatitis,  either.  You  talk  about  the  tip 
If  the  iceberg!  There  is  a  systemic  problem  of 
lot  providing  good  health  care  to  prisoners.  Hep- 
Ititis  is  the  tip  of  it,  but  there's  a  long  list  of 

issues  below  the  surface  that  we  haven't 
tl^\         even  begun  to  address." 

|k_/ome  of  those  issues  have  been  addressed  in 
ither  courtrooms,  however,  in  other  states,  by 
ither  groups,  and  taken  as  a  whole,  the  litany  of 
nalpractice  crimes  committed  by  CMS  doctors 
>egins  to  read  like  a  horror  novel.  Take  the  in- 
nate in  Alabama  who  died  of  dehydration  and 
tarvation  in  a  CMS  infirmary  after  receiving 
:are  that  one  medical  director  described  as  "non- 
:xistent"  and  "a  gross  departure  from  medical 
-.ommunity  standards."  Or  the  inmate  in  the 
ame  state  who  died  when  CMS  staffers  injected 
"rim  with  the  wrong  medicine.  Or  the  CMS  doc- 
or  in  New  Mexico  who  testified  that  he  was  re- 
quired by  the  company  to  prevent  off-site  refer- 
rals. Or  the  district  judge  in  Idaho  who  found 
-hat  an  inmate's  care  in  the  state  prison  "more 
dosely  resemble[s]  physical  torture  than  incar- 
ceration." Or  the  inmate  in  Nevada  who  died 
because  a  CMS  doctor  canceled  her  prescription 
for  insulin.  Or  the  federal  judge  in  Michigan  who 
described  CMS  follow-up  care  as  "bureaucratic 
purgatory."  Or  a  U.S.  Justice  Department  inquiry 
in  Virginia,  which  found  that  CMS  medical 
records  "failed  to  meet  any  known  professional 
standard."  Or  the  district  court  monitor  in  Geor- 
gia who  found  that  CMS  ran  a  "medical  gulag"  in 
the  state  prisons,  giving  one  prisoner  ibuprofen  for 
his  lung  cancer  and  making  another  wait  ten 
months  to  see  a  doctor  for  a  broken  arm. 

Yet,  perhaps  because  juries  so  rarely  award  mon- 


ey to  convicts,  there  is  essentially  no  incentive  for 
lawyers  to  bring  these  crimes  together  into  a  com- 
prehensive, class-action  lawsuit.  Without  the  lure 
of  a  large  settlement,  most  trial  attorneys  are  un- 
willing to  fork  out  millions  of  dollars  in  research 
and  lost  wages  to  fund  such  a  massive  endeavor. 
As  a  result,  the  central  figure  in  the  movement 
against  CMS  is  not  a  major  national  law  firm  or 
even  a  renegade  lawyer,  but  an  aging,  confronta- 
tional activist  named  Karen  Russo. 

I  met  with  Karen,  who  runs  a  prisoner-advocacy 
group  called  the  Wrongful  Death  Institute,  one 
evening  last  winter  at  her  home  in  the  suburbs  of 
Kansas  City,  and  she  invited  me  inside  to  sit  at 
the  small  wooden  table  in  her  dining  room,  where 
we  ate  meat  loaf  and  potatoes  while  her  three 
dogs  scurried  around  and  her  teenage  kids  and 
their  friends  traipsed 


"We  HAVE  NUNS  WHO  GO  IN  AND 
BRING  DOCUMENTS  OUT.  IT'S 
A  WAR  FOR  INFORMATION, 
AND  CMS  KNOWS  IT" 


up  and  down  the 
stairs.  Karen  was  un- 
daunted by  the 
chaos  around  her. 
When  she  had  fin- 
ished eating,  she 
smoothed  her  dark 
brown  hair  behind 
her  ears,  sat  back  in 

her  chair,  and,  as  if  she  were  in  an  office  or  be- 
hind a  podium,  she  cleared  her  throat,  blinked  her 
heavily  painted  eyes,  and  launched  into  a  tirade 
against  CMS,  her  voice  ringing  through  the  house 
fervently,  sometimes  furiously. 

"They  don't  want  anyone  to  know  what's  go- 
ing on  in  these  facilities,"  she  said.  "Getting  med- 
ical records  and  company  documents  is  like  go- 
ing up  against  Fort  Knox.  We  have  to  resort  to  all 
sorts  of  methods.  We  have  a  network  of  prison- 
ers across  the  country  who  have  ways  of  getting 
paperwork  out  to  us,  a  couple  of  pages  at  a  time. 
We  have  nuns  who  go  in  and  bring  documents  out 
with  them.  We  have  nurses,  doctors,  whistle- 
blowers.  It's  a  war  for  information,  and  CMS 
knows  it.  They're  just  waiting  to  take  me  out. 
They  hate  me.  Every  Monday  at  noon  I  do  a  ra- 
dio show  on  a  local  station,  and  it's  like  a  fireside 
chat.  The  CMS  headquarters  is  just  over  in 
St.  Louis,  so  they  have  people  listening.  Everybody 
wants  to  know,  'Who's  she  going  to  get  today?' 
And  it  could  he  anyone.  I  could  go  after  a  nurse, 
I  could  go  after  a  doctor,  I  could  go  after  the  cor- 
rections staff.  And  I've  gone  after  all  of  them. 
I'm  putting  together  a  file  on  every  one  of  them. 
I  call  out  their  names  on  the  air.  'Nurse  so  and  so, 
I  want  you  to  know  that  I'm  onto  you.'  And  the 
prisoners  are  listening,  too.  This  thing  is  growing 
like  wildfire.  A  couple  of  years  ago  I  was  getting 
maybe  two  or  three  letters  a  week;  now  it's  any- 
where from  twenty  to  thirty  letters  a  day,  from  all 
over  the  country.  Of  course,  some  of  those  are 
from  CMS  decoys.  That's  what  they're  doing 
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now — they  get  offenders  to  write  me  letters  that 
say,  'I'm  nor  sick,  hut  I  heard  about  what  you're 
doing  and  I  was  just  wondering  how  you  got  start- 
ed,' and  so  on.  You  know,  just  dripping  with  it. 
They  want  to  know  what  I've  got.  But  I'm  not 
naive:  I  can  see  right  through  that;  I  can  smell  it. 


They're  scared,  and  they  should  be.  We've  got 
them.  I  know  what  they're  doing." 

Karen's  invective  seemed  over  the  top,  hut  she 
was  the  genuine  article:  a  nearly  obsessive  crusader 
who  had  long  ago  discarded  any  semblance  of  a 
normal  life  in  favor  of  late-night  phone  calls  with 
sick  inmates  and  interminable  afternoons  por- 
ing over  their  medical  records.  The  dust  on  her 
antique  piano  had  become  so  thick  and  sticky 
that  it  made  my  eyes  itch  after  only  a  few  bars,  and 
the  ceiling  in  her  bathroom  was  crumbling  to 
the  floor.  Yet  Karen's  memory  was  immaculate; 
she  had  converted  herself  into  a  database  of  de- 
tail, packed  with  accounts  of  prisoners  met,  their 
medical  histories,  life  stories,  and  extraneous  per- 
sonal minutiae.  To  reinforce  this  glut  of  infor- 
mation, the  back  rooms  of  her  house  were  stuffed 
with  thousands  of  papers,  most  of  which  she  could 
locate  and  produce  within  a  tew  frenzied  mo- 
ments. When  pressed,  she  could  also  furnish 
names  and  numbers  for  a  whole  range  of  sources, 
including  guards  and  activists  and  prisoners'  fam- 


ily members  (though  she  was  more  reluctant  t 
reveal  others,  such  as  the  nuns  and  nurses  sh 
claims  to  consult).  In  her  utter  submersion  intj 
the  topic,  Karen  had  even  developed  a  persona 
bond  with  one  of  the  prisoners,  a  man  name] 
Raymond  Young,  who  was  locked  up  nearby  o| 
drug  charges  and  whose  persistent  back  problerr 
and  hernias  kept  him  in  a  wheelchair,  but  wh 
gave  off  ,111  almost  eerie  radiance  on  the  day 
met  him,  with  a  great,  black,  bald  head  that  shon 
like  an  eclipsed  sun  and  a  grin  full  of  golden  teeti 
inscribed  with  the  numbers  3,  3,  and  1/3.  ("Thil 
ty-three  and  a  third,"  he  said  in  a  gravelly  whi 
per.  "I'm  a  traveler.  A  lone  traveler.") 

On  the  night  I  visited  Karen,  however,  shj 
took  me  to  meet  a  different  friend,  Leland  Hurl 
ley,  who  had  only  recently  been  released  troi 
the  prison  where  Raymond  is  housed.  When 
saw  Leland's  apartment,  it  was  hard  for  me  t 
imagine  that  he  was  any  more  comfortable  tha 
he  had  been  on  the  inside.  His  building,  an  n 
distinct  brick  high-rise,  was  in  the  kind  of  neigh 
borhood  that  most  middle-class  people  chood 
not  to  know  about.  There  were  crack  dealers  sell 
ing  openly  and  loudly  on  the  corner  and  d runty 
fighting  in  the  street.  The  Plexiglas  front  dooi 
were  smeared  with  random  grub  and  old  graffiti 
and  the  spun-polymer  carpeting  of  the  lobbj 
seemed  almost  melted  across  the  floor.  Up  tht 
clattering  elevator  a  few  floors,  down  the  nai 
row,  echoing  hallway,  Leland's  door  openei 
inn )  a  single  shabby  room  where  he  sat  in  a  whee 
chair  watching  a  fuzzy  television  set  that  was  oj 
top  of  a  little  table  above  a  small  collection 
right-footed  shoes.  Leland's  left  leg  was  missinjj 

"Come  on  in,"  he  mumbled  to  us,  pointing  tc| 
ward  a  couple  of  chairs  and  wheeling  himse 
around  beside  them.  I  sat  down,  and  we  mad! 
small  talk  for  a  minute,  then  Leland  cut  to  the  SO 
ry.  "Basically,  what  happened  was,  I  was  livin 
on  the  bay,"  he  said.  "That's  the  common  area, 
wasn't  meant  to  be  a  living  quarters,  but  the  room 
were  all  full,  so  they  had  to  put  about  thirty  or  U  >rl 
cots  in  the  bay,  and  I  lived  on  one  of  them.  I  wj| 
there  for  about  a  year.  The  whole  time,  they  ne\l 
er  turned  out  the  lights.  But  anyway,  I  was  gettiri 
up  for  breakfast  one  morning  and  I  reached  ov< 
and  put  my  sock  on,  and  I  felt  a  sting.  So  I  pullej 
the  sock  back  oft  and  a  spider  run  out  of  it.  Wei 
I  stomped  it.  I  knew  it  was  a  brown  recluse,  prei 
ty  good  size,  so  I  scooped  it  up  on  a  piece  of  p^ 
per  to  bring  to  the  infirmary." 

Leland  shook  his  head  at  the  memory  an 
ran  a  bony  hand  over  his  short  white  hair.  "Bi 
see,  you  can't  just  walk  into  the  infirman 
You've  got  to  fill  out  a  whole  deal  called 
Medical  Service  Request,  and  then  they'll  ca 
you  whenever  they  get  to  you.  By  the  time 
got  up  there,  it  was  a  couple  hours  later.  Th 
bite  was  swelled  up  to  the  size  of  a  quarter 
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I  owed  it  to  the  nurse,  and  she  put  a  salve  on 
land  sent  me  back.  I  mean,  you  could  just 
pk  at  it  and  see  that  it  was  going  to  get  in- 
kted.  It  was  swollen,  throbbing,  hurting  like 
azy.  So  a  couple  days  later,  I  put  in  to  go 
lick,  and  she  soaked  my  foot  in  a  solution.  It 
it  to  where  she  was  doing  that  every  three  or 
tjiur  days.  I  would  put  up  an  MSR  and  she'd 
lak  it  and  wrap  it  up  again.  I  could  tell  it 
isn't  getting  better,  but  I  wasn't  allowed  to 
lok  at  it  or  anything.  I  could  get  a  conduct  vi- 
ation  if  I  took  the  bandage  off.  Every  time  she 
wrapped  it,  though,  it  looked  worse.  It  was  a 
g  black  welt  on  top  of  my  foot,  with  a  red  hole 
the  middle.  After  a  while,  you  could  see  my 
me  through  the  hole.  It  kept  opening  up 
ore.  At  one  point  they  had  a  doctor  to  lance 
and  drain  out  the  pus.  It  looked  like  it  might 
it  better  after  that,  but  it  didn't.  It  just  swelled 
)  more.  Eventually,  my  whole  foot  got  black, 
i  was  just  a  big  black  scab.  That's  when  they 
arted  giving  me  antibiotics,  but  it  was  already 

10  late.  I  couldn't  even  walk.  Finally,  the  nurse 
iok  off  the  bandage  one  time  and  just  run  out 

the  room.  She  was  really  upset.  I  don't  know 
hat  she  told  the  doctor,  but  it  wasn't  a  matter 
i  a  day  before  they  was  taking  me  to  the  hospi- 
il.  The  doctor  said,  'I'm  gonna  have  to  take  it 
ff.'  There  was  nothing  I  could  say  at  that 
oint.  He  told  me,  'If  you  refuse,  it'll  kill  you.' 
o  I  said,  'Okay,  take  it  off.'" 

At  fifty-eight,  Leland  couldn't  have  weighed 
tore  than  120  pounds,  with  knobby  shoulders 
|nd  elbows  and  a  thin  wisp  of  a  neck.  He 
lbbed  his  knees  while  he  spoke,  hunched  over 

11  his  wheelchair,  weak  and  almost  emaciated, 
bward  the  end  of  the  interview,  Karen,  who 
ad  been  struggling  to  remain  silent,  broke  in 
)  ask  if  he  was  okay.  "You  look  like  you're  los- 
lg  weight,"  she  said. 

He  shrugged.  "Well,"  he  said.  "You  know,  I 
an't  get  to  the  store  by  myself." 

To  someone  on  the  outside,  what  happened  to 
eland's  leg  might  sound,  at  the  most  funda- 
lental,  instinctive  level,  like  a  blatant  case  of 
lalpractice.  The  notion  of  losing  a  leg  to  a  spi- 
er bite  has  no  place  in  the  modern  sensibility, 
nd  the  suggestion  that  a  person  wait  several 
/eeks  to  receive  antibiotics  for  an  infection  is  al- 
ios t  unthinkable  (though  Leland's  medical 
ecords  confirm  it).  But  like  so  many  other  things 
n  prison,  the  term  "malpractice"  is  inscrutable. 
)n  the  outside,  if  a  doctor  does  not  conform  to 
ertain  standards  of  care,  then  he  is  guilty  of  neg- 
igence,  plain  and  simple,  and  finding  a  trial  at- 
orney  to  sue  him  is  no  challenge.  By  contrast,  in 
irison,  mere  negligence  is  not  necessarily  enough 
or  a  lawsuit.  Most  prison  malpractice  cases  are 
iled  under  the  Eighth  Amendment,  which  guar- 
intees  protection  from  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 


ishment. Unfortunately,  in  order  to  convict  a 
prison  doctor  under  these  terms,  the  inmate  must 
prove  not  only  that  the  doctor  provided  sub- 
standard care  but  also  that  he  did  so  intention- 
ally. This  rather  elusive  criterion  is  called  "de- 
liberate indifference,"  and  under  its  protective 
banner  a  prison  doctor  is  free  to  be  as  negligent 
and  irresponsible  and  incompetent  as  he  wants, 
just  as  long  as  he  is  not  intentionally  causing  pa- 
tients to  suffer.  Needless  to  say,  this  makes  the 
practice  of  prison  medicine  significantly  harder  to 
regulate,  and  the  care  of  patients  harder  to  ensure. 
What  could  be  more  difficult  to  prove — or 
more  secret — than  a  man's  un- 
"w"  ~y      stated  intentions? 

T  T hile  I  was  visiting  Karen  and  Leland  in 
Kansas  City,  I  placed  a  call  to  CMS  headquarters 
in  St.  Louis,  hoping  to  interview  someone  there. 
I  did  not  have  high  expectations.  I  had  already 
called  several  times  from  my  home  in  New  Mex- 
ico (another  CMS  state)  trying  to  arrange  inter- 
views with  hospital  administrators  and  doctors 
and  nurses,  but  I  had  mostly  been  ignored.  On 
those  occasions  when  my  calls  were  returned,  the 
CMS  spokesperson  had,  in  an  exasperated  tone, 
made  it  clear  that  virtually  every  member  of  his 
medical  staff  was  far  too  busy  to  spend  time  with 
reporters,  and  that  furthermore  this  would  remain 
the  case  indefinitely,  no  matter  how  flexible  my 
schedule  was,  no  matter  when  I  offered  to  visit. 
The  timing,  he  explained,  was  simply  awful,  and 
it  was  not  likely  to  get  any  better,  ever. 

Still,  I  held  out  some  hope.  Calling  from  with- 
in the  state,  I  figured,  would  seem  more  real  and 

Like  so  many  things  in  prison, 
"malpractice"  is  inscrutable, 
negligence  is  not  necessarily 
enough  for  a  lawsuit 

like  a  modest  request,  to  say  the  least.  I  had  even 
begun  looking  forward  to  that  interview,  won- 
dering how  the  spokesperson  might  respond  to 
the  accusations  I  was  hearing.  I  could  imagine 
that  some  of  his  points  might  be  reasonable. 
Certainly,  prison  medicine  must  be  difficult  to  ad- 
minister, and  I  assumed  that  the  spokesperson 
would  be  eager  to  point  out  just  how  difficult,  and 
to  illuminate  the  challenges  of  working  with 
convicts,  of  sorting  through  faked  illnesses  and 
phony  requests  for  medicine,  ornery  personalities 
and  violent  outbursts. 

But  when  Ken  Fields,  the  spokesperson,  called 
me  back,  and  I  mentioned  my  desire  to  visit,  he 
didn't  sound  nearly  as  eager  as  I  had  hoped. 


immediate  to  them; 
and  besides,  I  was  no 
longer  planning  to 
ask  for  interviews 
with  medical  staff, 
or  even  company 
higher-ups,  but  to 
settle  for  a  sit-down 
with  the  spokesper- 
son, which  seemed 
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"What  do  you  want  to  talk  about?"  he  asked. 
"How  were  your  interviews  with  inmates?" 

I  explained  that  most  of  them  were  angry  at 
CMS,  which  was  why  I  wanted  to  get  his  point  ot 
view.  "I  think  we're  going  to  have  to  handle  this 
on  the  phone,"  he  said.  I  suggested  that  it  would 
be  preferable  to  meet  in  person,  since  1  had  met 
the  inmates  in  person  and  didn't  want  them  to 
have  an  advantage,  but  he  replied,  "We've  had  bad 
experiences  with  the  media."  I  assured  him  that 
1  knew  this,  yet  I  felt  that,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany's communica- 


Vl  1AT  1  HEARD  FROM  CMS  NURSES 
WAS,  IN  MANY  WAYS,  MORE 
UPSETTING  THAN  WHAT  1  HAH 
HEARD  FROM  INMATES 


tions  team,  he  need- 
ed to  communicate 
the  company's  mes- 
sage, but  he  insisted, 
"I  can't  do  it  tb is 
week.  I'm  too  busy." 
1  offered  to  return 
the  following  week, 
but  he  repeated  that 
he  preferred  to  speak  on  the  phone.  So  I  repeal 
ed  my  preference  to  meet  in  person,  and  he  re- 
peated that  he  was  too  busy.  Then  1  repeated  my 
offer  to  return,  and  he  repeated  his  preference  to 
speak  on  the  phone.  So  it  went,  until  finally,  per- 
haps just  to  stop  the  routine,  he  barked,  "Well,  1 
don't  want  you  to  come  back  here.  Why  don't 
you  just  stop  by  tomorrow?"  I  agreed  and  we  hung 
up,  but  a  couple  ot  hours  later,  1  found  a  message 
on  my  voice  mail  from  Fields,  saying  that  he  had 
decided  not  to  meet  with  me  in  person. 

"It's  a  situation  where  we  have  been  misquot- 
ed at  times  in  the  past,"  he  said,  "and  we're 
gonna  respond  to  your  questions  in  writing.  So  I 
wanted  to  give  you  notice  of  that.  Thanks,  bye." 

Rut  even  in  response  to  written  questions, 
Fields  was  hardly  forthcoming:  of  the  fourteen 
questions  posed,  he  offered  only  eight  complete 
answers.  For  example,  he  was  willing  to  provide 
rudimentary  statistics  about  the  company,  such 
as  the  total  number  of  patients  under  CMS  care, 
but  would  not  desctibe  any  company  protocols 
or  reveal  how  much  money  the  company  actual- 
ly spends  on  patients,  except  to  insist  that,  of 
the  more  than  halt  a  billion  dollars  that  CMS 
receives  in  taxpayer  money  each  year,  a  "very, 
very  significant  portion  goes  to  patient  care." 
Although  be  was  quick  to  claim  that  all  CMS 
doctors  and  nurses  are  licensed  in  the  states 
where  they  work,  he  dodged  the  question  ot  how 
many  have  been  suspended  or  had  their  licenses 
revoked  in  the  past  or  in  other  states,  insisting 
that  the  company  is  "not  obligated"  to  reveal 
those  statistics.  Nor  would  he  answer  the  ques- 
tion ot  whether  or  not  the  company  has  any 
plans  to  begin  screening  tor  hepatitis,  claiming 
that  CMS  leaves  those  decisions  to  state  legisla- 
tures and  individual  doctors,  a  claim  contradict- 
ed not  only  by  the  company's  detail-heavy  and 


restrictive  hepatitis  pathway  but  also  by  die  n 
ternal  communications  ot  its  regies 

Sal  medical  director, 
ince  CMS  officials  were  declining  th 
chance  to  meet  with  me,  or  to  set  up  interview 
or  even  to  talk  on  the  phone  anymore,  I  deck 
ed  to  contacl  sonie  ot  their  employees  directl 
This  turned  out  to  be  easier  than  I  expect© 
Nurses  rend  to  know  one  another,  and  afttl 
speaking  with  a  few  nurses  who  didn't  work  f<| 
(  MS,  1  was  able  to  reach  a  few  nurses  who  ha 
once  worked  tor  CMS  and,  finally,  nurses  whJ 
siill  do.  At  the  very  least,  I  hoped  they  would  tak 
the  time  to  reassure  me  that  the  gritty  standat] 
ot  "deliberate  indittetence"  was  not  being  me 
that  nurses  and  doctors  were  not  intentionally  ij 
noting  their  patients.  But  what  I  heard  froi 
CMS  nurses  was,  in  many  w  ays,  more  upsettin 
than  what  I  had  heard  from  inmates.  One  coi 
versation  in  particular  stands  out. 

I  bad  reached  ( )hristy  through  a  series  of  rd 
terrals  by  other  nurses  and  their  friends,  /m 
first,  she  was  anything  but  eaget  to  speak  wit' 
me.  Her  relationship  with  CMS  was  still  good 
and  she  didn't  want  that  to  change.  Althoug 
she  was  no  longer  working  in  the  jail  in  th| 
northern  United  States  where  she  had  been 
CMS  supervisory  nurse  tor  halt  a  decade  (sli 
had  left  to  manage  a  hospital  facility),  she  wa 
considering  a  return  to  the  company  and  didn 
want  to  jeopardize  her  ability  to  do  that.  Th| 
money  was  good  at  CMS,  she  explained,  an| 
besides,  she  didn't  need  them  as  enemies.  Bt 
after  thinking  about  it  and  talking  with  h 
friends,  Christy  decided  to  speak  with  me  an| 
way,  mostly  because,  as  she  put  it,  she  needej 
to  tell  somebody  what  she  had  seen  and  dona 
especially  what  she'd  done. 

1  was  immediately  drawn  to  Christy's  stoq 
even  before  I  had  heard  the  details.  As  a  superv 
sory  nurse,  she  had  been  the  highest-rankin, 
member  of  the  medical  staff  on  duty,  so  she  ha) 
been  privy  to  many  ot  the  political  and  econon 
ic  machinations  behind  company  policy.  I  w: 
also  interested  to  hear  about  jailhouse  medicin 
in  general.  People  in  prison,  after  all,  have  bee 
convicted  of  a  crime  and  have  forfeited  some  c 
their  rights  (the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  ow 
handguns,  etc.),  but  most  people  in  jail  are  sti 
awaiting  trial,  and  they  haven't  necessarily  bee 
convicted  of  anything.  Not  only  have  those  awaii 
ing  trial  not  forfeited  their  rights;  they  are  still  o 
ficially  innocent.  Our  legal  system  takes  gre: 
pains  to  insist  on  this,  so  1  was  curious  to  kno 
whether  or  not  it  made  any  difference  to  CMS 
The  short  answer,  according  to  Christy,  was  n( 
"The  way  we  treated  inmates  was  a  horror,"  sh 
said.  "Whenever  a  new  inmate  came  in,  the 
would  have  to  see  me,  and  I  would  assess  the 
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I'dical  condition.  If  it  looked  like  they  wete  go- 
I;  to  require  any  kind  of  serious  treatment,  I 
I'uld  go  to  the  lieutenant  and  explain  what  I  felt 
I;  cost  of  the  treatment  would  be.  I  would  say, 
I'e  have  this  person  here,  and  the  treatment  is 
ling  to  he  horrendously  expensive.  We  need  to 
I:  them  out  of  here.'  If  they  were  a  real  serious 
I  minal,  like  a  murderer,  the  liability  was  high, 
I  they  would  keep  them  under  arrest  and  we 
I  mid  incur  the  cost  of  treatment.  But  if  the  lieu- 
liant  thought  the  person  was  not  a  serious  risk 
I  the  community,  he  would  proceed  to  get  hold 
|  judges  and  other  people  to  try  to  release  the  in- 
ite,  or  make  arrangements  to  get  the  bail  low- 
;d.  The  lieutenants  would  often  call  judges  late 
night  and  on  holidays  to  tell  them  the  situa- 
>n,  then  we  would  release  the  inmate  and  take 
em  to  the  hospital,  so  CMS  wouldn't  incur  the 
st  of  treatment.  The  lieutenants  went  along 
th  it  because  they  didn't  want  to  incur  the  cost 
a  deputy  to  stay  with  the  inmate  in  the  hospi- 
1.  So  we  would  let  them  know,  and  they  would 
ake  a  call  and  release  the  inmate,  then  they 
Quid  take  them  to  the  hospital.  After  the  inmate 
>t  their  medical  treatment,  we  would  immedi- 
ely  rearrest  them. 

"We  did  this  frequently  also  with  pregnant  in- 
ates.  If  they  went  into  labor,  we  would  release 
i.em  or  give  them  a  signature  bond,  then  re- 
rest  them  and  the  child  was  put  into  the  custody 
child  services.  I  did  that  for  years.  You  just  ig- 
>re  what  you're  doing.  The  whole  atmosphere 
the  jail  was,  these  criminals,  these  convicts, 
iese  scumbags,  they  get  what  they  deserve. 
"Appointments  were  made  for  weeks  or 
onths  down  the  road,  knowing  that  the  in- 
ate  would  not  be  there  anymore.  Or  we  would 
ake  appointments  for  days  that  we  knew  the 
innate  was  going  to  be  in  court.  They  don't 
eep  the  trial  dates  in  the  medical  file,  but  you 
:St  call  the  booking  desk  up  front  and  ask  them 
hen  the  trial  date  is.  Then  you  make  their 
text  appointment  for  that  date.  We  were  told  to 
•H  them,  there  was  a  canned  phrase,  'Don't 
orry,  you  have  an  appointment.  We  just  can't 
M  you  when  it  is  because  of  security  reasons.' 
o  you  would  be  consoling  someone,  knowing 
ill  well  that  they  weren't  going  to  get  to  see  any- 
ody.  You  just  put  them  right  back  at  the  hot- 
)m  of  the  list  again.* 

"It  was  absolutely  appalling,  to  the  point  that 
can't  even  tell  you.  You  knew  that  as  long  as  you 
■orked  there,  you  did  not  challenge  any  of  it.  But 
our  disgust  builds  as  the  horrible  cases  build, 
ven  though  a  good  majority  of  these  people 

In  response  to  these  claims,  CMS  wrote,  "Correctional 
with  care  staff  make  every  effort  to  work  with  corrections 
r,encies  to  coordinate  such  off  site  trips  in  ways  that  do 
>t  create  conflicts  with  scheduled  court  appearances." 


ended  up  being  guilty,  I  just  felt  from  a  moral 
standpoint  that  it  was  wrong.  They  always  play 
up,  'Well,  look  what  they  did  to  this  other  per- 
son,' so  a  lot  of  people  say,  'Okay,  justice  is 
served.'  But  the  way  I  feel  is,  we've  all  taken  an 
oath  and  we  have  a  license,  and  just  because 
one  person  has  died,  that  doesn't  mean  that  a  sec- 
ond person  dying  or  being  denied  care  .  .  .  one 
doesn't  justify  the  other.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
if  you're  sick  and  you  get  into  one  of  these  places, 
you  might  as  well  be  signing  your  death  certifi- 
cate. Even  if  you  don't  have  a  death 
sentence." 

he  more  I  spoke  with  nurses  like  Christy,  and 
looked  at  inmate  medical  files,  and  studied 
infectious-disease  statistics,  the  clearer  it  became 
that,  no  matter  where  you  looked  or  to  whom  you 
spoke,  this  was  a  medical  system  run  amok,  one 
that  not  only  ignored  sick  patients  but  was  actu- 
ally skirting  the  limits  of  the  law  and,  in  the 
process,  helping  to  unleash  an  epidemic  on  soci- 
ety. As  one  nurse  put  it  bluntly,  "We  have  no  ac- 
countability. If  I  deny  care,  that's  it.  You  have  no 
recourse."  Yet  the  clearer  this  reality  became, 
the  more  baffling  it  seemed.  Wasn't  anyone  keep- 
ing track?  Where  had  the  media  been? 

In  the  course  of  nearly  a  decade,  only  two 
newspapers  had  undertaken  major  investigations 
of  CMS,  and  both  were  located  in  Missouri, 
which  has  become  a  kind  of  ground  zero  in  the 
debate  over  prison  medicine,  largely  because 
CMS  is  headquartered  there.  Even  more  dis- 
couraging, the  reporters  who  wrote  those  stories 
had,  in  the  aftermath  of  their  work,  become  just 
as  tortured  and  frustrated  as  everyone  else  who 
confronts  the  company.  Not  long  ago,  one  of 
them  agreed  to  meet  with  me  in  the  basement  of 
his  office,  but  within  the  first  two  minutes  of  our 
conversation  he  insisted  that  I  keep  his  name  out 
of  my  story.  In  the  weeks  after  his  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  Columbia  Daily  Tribune,  he  said,  he 
had  been  under  attack  by  CMS  lawyers  and  pub- 
licists, who  deluged  his  editors  with  denuncia- 
tions, and  he  didn't  want  to  be  perceived  as  set- 
tling the  score.  He  sat  nervously  with  me, 
fidgeting,  smiling,  and  trying  to  be  as  helpful  as 
possible  without  getting  further  involved. 

The  other  reporter  I  spoke  with  was  less  re- 
served, but  only  because  he  had  less  to  lose.  He  had 
already  lost  it  all.  In  1998,  Andrew  Skolnick  had 
been  an  editor  at  the  Journal  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  a  recent  recipient  of  the  Harry 
Chapin  Media  Award,  and  an  inaugural  fellow 
ot  the  Rosalynn  Carter  Fellowship  in  Mental 
Health  Journalism,  which  is  a  $10,000  grant.  Us- 
m<_!  these  luff)  connections,  I  le  had  managed  to  gel 
himself  and  two  journalists  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  into  CMS  facilities,  where  they 
spoke  with  several  inmates  and  doctors  before 
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publishing  articles  in  both  JAMA  and  the  Post-Dis- 
patch,  revealing  a  national  pattern  of  abuse  and  ne- 
glect by  CMS.  As  tbe  organizing  force  behind 
both  projects,  Andrew  bad  helped  expose  sever- 
al CMS  doctors  with  checkered  histories  and  had 
revealed  more  than  a  dozen  cases  of  egregious 
mistreatment,  some  of  which  resulted  in  death. 
One  story  revealed  a  memo  from  the  medical  di- 
rector of  the  New  Mexico  corrections  department 
explaining  that  several  prison  doctors  had  quit 
because  CMS  administrative  officials  were  "chang- 
ing physicians'  orders  and  adding  orders  without 
seeing  the  patient  or  consulting  the  physicians 
directly."  Another  story  exposed  a  CMS  doctor  in 
Alabama  who  had  been  convicted  of  having  sex 
with  a  sixteen-year-old  "mentally  detective"  pa- 
tient in  Tennessee.  Another  described  the  chief 
of  mental-health  services  for  CMS  in  Alabama, 
whose  license  had  been  revoked  in  both  Michi- 
gan and  Oklahoma  after  he  was  found  guilty  ot 
sleeping  with  patients,  harassing  female  staff  mem- 
bers, and  defrauding  insurance  companies.  The 
newspaper  series  had  won  awards  from  both 
Amnesty  International  and  the  American  Med- 
ical Writers  Association  in  the  late  1990s,  but 
even  still,  looking  back,  Andrew  said  that  he  was- 
n't always  certain  it  had  been  a  good  idea  to  pub- 
lish it.  After  the  articles  appeared,  he  told  me, 
CMS  had  sent  a  letter  to  JAMA,  accusing  him  of 
hiding  his  involvement  with  the  Post-Dispatch, 
which  they  called  "fraud,"  and  threatening  to  sue 
the  journal.  Within  a  week,  JAMA  had  fired  An- 
drew and,  although  CMS  later  paid  him  to  set- 
tle a  defamation  lawsuit,'  his  professional  life 
never  quite  recovered.  Even  today,  the  editors  of 
JAMA  refuse  to  comment  on  "the  conditions 
surrounding  his  termination"  or  to  defend  his 
aw  ard-winning  expose,  which  has  never  been  re- 
futed or  retracted. 

"I  had  an  exploding  career,"  Andrew  told  me, 
"and  it  crashed.  We  may  have  won  some  awards, 
but  the  horrible  fact  is  we  lost.  CMS  won.  After 
the  articles  appeared,  they  went  to  the  state  leg- 
islature in  Missouri  and  protected  themselves. 
They  got  a  law  passed  expunging  the  records  of 
physicians  who  are  accused  ot  malpractice  in  cor- 
rectional facilities.  So  now,  anytime  the  medical 
board  doesn't  take  action  on  an  allegation  they 
disappear  it.  This  means  no  pattern  can  emerge 
against  a  doctor.  That  is  our  legacy.  That's  our 
achievement.  We  actually  made  it  worse." 

But  Andrew's  investigation  had  a  resonance 
far  beyond  that.  It  was  his  work  that  started 
CMS  down  the  path  of  information  lockdown, 
building  barricades  to  public  scrutiny,  hiding 
numbers  and  statistics  and  the  names  of  em- 


According  to  CMS,  "Company  attorneys  determined 
that  a  small  settlement  oj  Mr.  Skolnick's  baseless  claim 
was  less  expensive  than  the  cost  oj  ongoing  litigation." 


ployees,  refusing  even  to  sit  for  a  formal  inte 
view,  and  sliding  the  efforts  of  journalists  i 
cover  the  field  at  all.  Andrew's  series  had 
pressure  on  CMS,  but  that  pressure  had  on 
leepenci  I  the  c<  >mpan\ 's  a\  etsn  >n  t>  i  public  it 
CMS  officials  were  happy  to  continue  operatir 
with  public  funds,  but  they  were  no  longer  will 
ing  to  provide  any  serious  accounp 
ing  of  them. 


L 


like  almost  any  wound,  the  weakness  of  a 
institution  festers  without  proper  attention,  ar 
as  CMS  has  retreated  into  its  shell,  its  faciliti 
have  only  gr<  >wn  wi  use.  t  )utside  of  anecdotal  e 
idence,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  exactly  hoi 
much  worse — it  is  nearly  impossible,  tor  exampl 
to  know  how  many  doctors  and  nurses  n  en 
ploys,  or  how  adequate  its  facilities  are,  or  eve 
what  pathways  and  protocols  it  adheres  to.  Fe 
lawsuits  have  managed  to  expose  details  of  tn 
company's  inner  mechanisms,  and  aside  from  tl 
Michigan  hepatitis  suit  there  is  no  major  legal  a« 
tion  pending  against  the  company  at  the  md 
ment,  only  scattered  individual  lawsuits — thV 
great  majority  of  them,  it  is  safe  to  say,  doomejj 
In  Massachusetts  a  small  network  of  attornell 
has  been  threatening  to  file  a  comprehensivj 
l  lass-action  suit,  but  nothing  has  gained  mud 
traction  so  far.  And  although  the  U.S.  Justid 
Department  has  reportedly  kept  an  open  file  q 
CMS  since  the  mid-1990s,  collecting  evidend 
and  reviewing  cases,  no  formal  charges  have  beq 
leveled  against  the  company,  and  sources  say  it 
not  a  high  priority  in  the  post-9/1 1  climate.  Eve 
Karen  Russo  has  her  doubts  that  CMS  wi| 
change.  "It's  not  going  to  happen,"  she  say 
"They  don't  want  to  be  rehabilitated.  They  prol 
ably  can't  be  rehabilitated.  So  the  only  solutidj 
is  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  they're  going  to  fight  th 
in  every  state,  at  every  step.  They're  going  to  u 
all  their  money  and  power,  and  they  have  a  lot 
But  if  the  battle  over  prison  health  care  is  b 
ginning  to  seem  lost,  littered  with  the  bodies  of  tr 
wounded,  the  sick  and  sickened  alike,  with  inmatj 
and  nurses  and  journalists  by  the  wayside,  if  tl 
whole  held  seems  deathly  unwell  and  bordering  c 
hopeless,  it  may,  in  the  end,  have  more  to  c 
with  the  way  we  look  at  prisons  in  general  th; 
with  anything  CMS  has  done.  This  is  not  to  on 
scure  or  to  apologize  for  the  company's  failures  ar' 
crimes.  It  is  simply  to  suggest  that  the  secrecy  aj 
forded  to  prisons  would  be  easy  enough  to  str 
away.  When  we,  as  a  culture,  choose  to  see  oi 
prisoners  as  a  part  of  our  society  (which  they  ar 
ot  course,  and  an  ever  growing  part),  when  w 
remove  the  wall  of  secrecy  that  surrounds  tf 
prison  itself,  when  we  are  willing  to  face  and  be; 
witness  to  the  punishments  we  disburse,  the: 
will  be  no  more  need  to  wonder  what  is  beir 
done  on  the  inside,  in  our  names. 
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No  Other  Civilization  has  Achieved  the 
Global  Reach  of  the  West 

Find  out  why  in  this  captivating  48-lecture  series  from  The  Great  Courses 


rhe  impact  of  the  West  is  unpar- 
alleled in  history.  But  why  is  this 
so?  How  did  Western 
ivilization  develop?  What  is  it  and 
>w  is  it  perceived?  What  makes  it 
lique  and  distinctive? 

I  The  Foundations  of  Western 
i  ivilization  is  a  broad  and  panoramic 
[reat  Course  lecture  series  that  pulls 
j  igether  an  enormous  sweep  of  history  in 
lie  coherent  framework  to  answer  these 
irestions — and  more. 

[  Powerful  Learning  Experience 

The  Modern  West  had  its  humble 
;ginnings  in  the  great  river  valleys  of 
aq  and  Egypt  roughly  5,000  years  ago. 
rom  this  latter  period  of  the 
gricultural  Revolution  to  the  Scientific 
evolution  in  about  A.D.  1600,  Western 
ivilization  had  its  formative  years. 

With  Professor  Noble  you  will  walk 
irough  history  as  it  develops,  taking 
lto  account  ecology,  geography,  govern- 
lent  and  politics,  work  and  leisure,  phi- 
>sophy,  literature,  and  art  in  this  unpar- 
lleled  opportunity  to  study  the  ongoing 
evelopment  of  what  is  arguably  the 
lost  influential  civilization  in  history. 

Setting  Aside  Old  Ideas 

Professor  Noble  is  a  historian  of 
aperb  narrative  skill  with  an  amazing 
ommand  of  a  vast  number  of  facts. 

As  you  explore  Mesopotamia  to 
lodernity  and  everything  in  between  in 
lis  exciting  presentation,  you  will  pur- 
ue  answers  to  the  questions  of  what  "the 
vest"  essentially  is,  and  learn  fresh  new 
/ays  of  thinking  about  your  old  concep- 
ions  of  history. 


\bout  The  Teaching  Company: 

We  review  hundreds  of  top-rated  profes- 
ors  from  America's  best  colleges  and 
iniversities  each  year.  From  this  extraor- 
linary  group,  we  choose  only  those  rated 
lighest  by  panels  of  our  customers. 
;ewet  than  10%  of  these  world-class 
cholar-teachers  are  selected  to  make  The 
areat  Courses.  We've  been  doing  this 
iince  1990,  producing  more  than  1,800 
lours  of  material  in  modern  and  ancient 
ristory,  philosophy,  literature,  fine  arts, 
:he  sciences,  and  mathematics  for  intelli- 
gent, engaged,  adult  lifelong  learners.  If  a 
:ourse  is  ever  less  than  completely  satis- 
ying,  you  may  exchange  it  for  another 
)r  we  can  refund  your  money  promptly 
^excluding  shipping). 


The  Parthenon,  Acropolis,  Athens.  Greece 


A  Great  Teacher 

Thomas     EX.      Noble  (Ph.D., 

Michigan  State  University)  is  the  Robert 
M.  Conway  Director  of  the  Medieval 
Institute  and  Professor  of  History  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  He  is  the 
holder  of  a  Fulbright-Hays  fellowship 
and  two  fellowships  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

Lifetime  Satisfaction  Guarantee 

All  of  the  Great  Courses  from  The 
Teaching  Company  come  with  a 
Lifetime  Satisfaction  Guarantee.  Order 
this  course  today  Call  us  at  1-800- 
TEACH-12  or  order  on-line  at 
www.TEACH  1 2. com/harp. 

Lecture  Titles 

1:  "Western,"  "Civilization,"  and 

"Foundations" 

2:  History  Begins  at  Sumer 

3:  Egypt — The  Gift  of  the  Nile 

4:  The  Hebrews 

5:  A  Succession  of  Empires 

6:  Wide-Ruling  Agamemnon 

7:  Dark  Age  and  Archaic  Greece 

8:  The  Greek  Polis — Sparta 


'Si  Great  Courses" 

'W  Tin  Teaching  Company' 

S#  4151  Lafayette  Center  Drive.  Suite  100 

*«.  Chantilly.  VA  20151-1232 

Priority  Code  14202 

Please  send  me  The  Foundations  of  Western  Civilization, 

which  consists  of  4K  half-hour  lectures,  with  complete  lec- 
ture outlines. 

□  DVD  $129.95  (reg.  $519.95)  SAVE  $390! 
plus  $20  shipping,  handling,  and  guarantee. 

□  Videotape  $99.95  (reg.  $399.95)  SAVE  $300! 
plus  $15  shipping,  handling,  and  guarantee. 

□  Audio  CD  $89.95  (reg.  $359.95)  SAVE  $270! 
plus  $15  shipping,  handling,  and  guarantee. 

□  Audiotape  $64.95  (reg.  $249.95)  SAVE  $185! 
plus  $15  shipping,  handling,  and  guarantee. 

□  Check  or  Money  Order  enclosed 
*Additionai  international  shipping  charges  may  apply. 
"Vn'/ii//,/  rcsirhnts  j>lcdu'  ,ulil  ■/.  5%  s,t/e>  t<ix. 


9:    The  Greek  Polis — Athens 

10:  Civic  Culture 

11:  The  Birth  of  History 

12:  From  Greek  Religion  to  Socratic 

Philosophy 
13:  Plato  and  Aristotle 
14:  The  Failure  of  the  Polis  and  the  Rise  ol 

Alexander 
15:  The  Hellenistic  World 
16:  The  Rise  of  Rome 
17:  The  Roman  Republic 
18:  Roman  Imperialism 
19:  The  Culrure  of  the  Roman  Republic 
20:  Rome — From  Republic  to  Empire 
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Harsh  justice  for  a  Septe 


In  its  investigation  of  the  September  1  1  attacks,  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment rounded  up  hundreds  ot  Middle  Eastern,  South  Asian, 
and  Muslim  immigrants.  The  precise  number  is  unknown.  In 
November  2001,  the  Department  of  Justice  reported  that  1,182 
people  had  been  arrested,  but  it  has  refused  to  supply  a  total 
since  then.  This  June,  a  report  from  its  Office  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral (OIG)  chronicled  the  detention  of  762  of  the  arrestees  for 
violating  immigration  laws — typically,  tor  overstaying  visas.  Al- 
most all  the  September  11  detainees  were  men,  and  most  re- 
mained in  custody  for  months.  Many  were  eventually  deported, 
while  others,  like  ML,  the  man  who  is  interviewed  in  this  docu- 
ment, were  released  but  are  too  anxious  about  their  immigration 
status  to  talk  openly  to  the  press.  The  government  has  refused  to 
give  out  the  names  of  the  detainees,  whom  it  has  labeled 
"special-interest."  In  tact,  there  was  little  more  reason  to  arrest 
them  than  to  arrest  any  of  the  eight  million  other  out-ot-status 
immigrants  living  on  U.S.  soil.  Neither  M.  nor  any  ot  the  other 
detainees  was  shown  to  have  had  any  connection  to  terrorism. 


M.  lives  in  a  brick  home  in  a  neat,  middle-class  subdivision. 
When  I  visited  him  this  spring,  a  halt-melted  snowman,  complete 
with  carrot  nose  and  coal  eyes,  was  sinking  into  his  front  yard. 
A  soft-spoken,  middle-aged  man  with  a  slight  accent,  M.  is  cau- 
tious in  conversation,  and  his  anger  at  what  has  happened  to  him 
is  apparent  only  occasionally  in  his  words  and  never  in  his  man- 
ner. In  November  2001 ,  he  was  at  home  with  his  young  son  and 
his  wite,  who  suffers  from  lupus,  when  an  FBI  agent  and  multi- 
ple INS  agents  appeared  at  the  door.  A  co-worker  at  the  med- 
ical clinic  where  M.  worked  had  called  the  FBI;  M.,  she  con- 
tended, wore  a  surgical  mask  "more  than  necessary."  The  INS 
brought  M.  to  their  headquarters  for  further  questioning.  Despite 
the  fact  that  his  immigration  papers,  which  had  been  pending  at 
the  time  of  his  arrest,  were  approved  six  weeks  later,  M.  spent  the 
next  five  months  in  a  New  Jersey  jail. 
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Beginning  in  December  2001,  lawyers  from  the  American  Civ- 
il Liberties  Union  visited  several  of  the  New  York-area  facilities 
where  the  detainees  were  being  held.  Despite  Attorney  Gener- 
al John  Ashcroft's  assurances  to  the  Senate  that  "all  persons  be- 
ing detained  have  the  right  t< >  contact  their  lawyers  and  families," 
the  attorneys  at  first  had  tremendous  difficulty  gaining  access.  In 
si  ime  cases,  the  prisons  claimed  that  they  were  unable  to  "prepare" 
the  men  tor  questioning;  in  others,  they  were  told  that  the  INS 
had  not  given  approval  tor  the  visit.  When  the  lawyers  were  able 
to  meet  with  the  detained,  they  wrote  up  a  brief  report  on  each. 
The  notes  from  M.'s  interview,  portions  of  which  the  ACLU  re- 
leased and  all  of  which  was  approved  for  release  by  M.,  are  at  right. 
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A  third  of  the  detainees  were,  like  M.,  from  Pakistan,  hy  far  the 
most  common  country  of  origin;  the  next  most  common  were 
Egypt,  Turkey,  Jordan,  and  Yemen.  All  the  detainees  were  im- 
migrants, and  after  September  1 1 ,  at  the  attorney  general's  re- 
quest, the  chief  U.S.  immigration  judge  allowed  their  hearings 
to  be  closed  to  the  public  and  even  to  family  members.  At  least 
611  of  the  detainees  were  subjected  to  secret  hearings,  a  prac- 
tice that  the  Supreme  Court  this  May  allowed  to  stand  as  con- 
stitutional. The  Department  of  Justice  has  argued  that  releasing 
even  the  detainees'  names  would  compromise  its  terrorism  in- 
vestigations, despite  the  fact  that  the  names  of  other  terrorism 
suspects — e.g.,  Ernest  James  Ujaama  in  Seattle,  Jeffrey  Leon 
Battle  in  Portland,  Sahim  Alwan  and  Yahya  Goba  in  Buffa- 
lo— have  been  trumpeted  in  the  press  by  Ashcroft  himself. 


Of  the  762  detainees  covered  by  the  OIG  report,  more  than  80 
percent  were  in  custody  by  the  end  of  November  2001.  At  the 
time,  Ashcroft  seemed  to  consider  the  numbers  good  P.R.,  and 
whenever  speaking  of  the  detainees  he  would  take  care  to  invoke 
"terrorism"  once  or,  better  yet,  twice.  (A  typical  statement, 
from  October  2001:  "Our  anti-terrorism  offensive  has  arrested 
or  detained  nearly  1,000  individuals  as  part  of  the  September  1 1 
terrorism  investigation.")  To  this  day  Ashcroft,  in  his  public 
statements,  continues  to  imply  a  link  between  the  detainees 
and  terrorism.  But  the  director  of  the  Center  for  National  Se- 
curity Studies,  which  filed  a  lawsuit  to  obtain  information  about 
the  detainees,  says  that  in  court  papers,  government  officials  nev- 
er connect  the  detainees  to  tenorism.  A  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice report  from  January  2003  found  that  nearly  half  of  the  DOJ's 
"terrorism"  convictions  had  been  misclassified  as  such.  In  New 
Jersey,  60  of  the  62  terrorism  indictments  touted  by  the  U.S.  At- 
torney's Office  involved  foreign  students  who  had  hired  others 
to  take  English  proficiency  tests  on  their  behalf. 


At  3:30  A.M.  on  the  morning  after  his  arrest,  M.  was  taken  to  the 
Passaic  jail  and  charged  with  having  overstayed  his  visa — a  civ- 
il, not  a  criminal,  offense.  On  September  17,  2001,  the  INS 
changed  its  long-standing  policy  on  immigrant  detention,  ex- 
tending the  time  period  that  an  immigrant  could  be  held  with- 
out charges  from  24  to  48  hours  and  adding  that,  in  "extraordi- 
nary circumstances,"  arrestees  could  be  held  uncharged  for  "an 
additional  reasonable  period  of  time."  The  DOJ's  definition  of 
"reasonable"  has  proved  quite  spacious.  Of  the  special-interest 
detainees,  317  are  known  to  have  been  held  for  more  than  48 
hours  without  charges,  36  for  four  weeks  or  more,  1  3  for  more 
than  40  days,  and  nine  for  more  than  50.  Such  arbitrary  prac- 
tices of  detention  contradict  even  the  USA  Patriot  Act,  which 
required  that  detainees  be  charged  within  seven  days. 
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In  December  2001,  M.'s  work  permit  and  residency  application 
were  approved  by  the  INS,  and  yet  he  was  not  released.  The  fol- 
lowing month,  the  FBI  cleared  him  of  having  any  connection' to 
terrorism,  and  yet  still  he  was  not  released.  Many  detainees  spent 
months  in  jail  after  they  had  been  cleared;  some  had  even  received 
orders  of  deportation,  or  had  volunteered  to  leave  the  country. 
Others  were  deported  so  quickly  after  September  1  1  (hat  they 
weren't  aide  to  pursue  any  legal  strategies  for  remaining.  In  many 
cases,  men  were  sent  to  home  countries  where  they  had  not  lived 
or  even  visited  tor  decades.  The  INS  deported  one  Pakistani 
man,  detained  for  having  missed  an  immigration  hearing  more 
than  five  years  earlier,  without  informing  his  Americaivhorn 
wife.  The  man  was  deposited,  penniless,  in  Islamabad,  even 
though  his  family  lived  in  Karachi,  more  than  1,000  miles  away. 


Requests  by  M.'s  lawyer  to  have  him  released  on  bond  were  re- 
peatedly rebutted,  even  after  he  had  been  cleared  by  the  FBI.  Most 
people  detained  on  minor  immigration  violations,  such  as  M.'s, 
have  traditionally  been  released  on  bond  until  their  court  hear- 
ings. But,  as  revealed  in  the  ORi  report,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  September  2001  ordered  a  "no  bond"  policy  for  all  the 
special-interest  detainees,  even  in  cases  in  which  there  was  no 
ev  idence  that  bond  should  he  denied.  Soon  thereafter,  a  new  reg- 
ulation allowed  the  immigration  service  to  overrule  an  immi- 
gration judge  about  whether  any  detainee  is  released  on  bond, 
even  it  he  is  not  suspected  of  a  crime  or  of  terrorist  activity. 
Thus  the  government  trial  attorney,  who  essentially  is  the  pros- 
ecutor in  an  immigration  proceeding,  is  allowed  to  take  on  a 
crucial  judicial  role  as  well. 


"My  wife  laughs  at  me,"  says  M.,  "because  I  don't  like  my  shoelace 
to  touch  the  ground."  The  dirtiness  of  jail  was  an  ordeal  for  M., 
who  saw  rats  and  roaches  in  his  cell  every  day.  More  disturbing, 
the  detainees  leu  ot  whom  were  guilty  of  anything  more  than 
having  overstayed  a  visa — were  forced  to  share  cells  with  violent 
criminals.  At  the  Metropolitan  Detention  Center  (MDC)  in 
Brooklyn,  where  many  of  the  other  detainees  were  held,  condi- 
tions were  even  more  brutal.  The  men  were  locked  down  for  23 
hours  a  day  and  imprisoned  in  perpetual  light.  Ostensibly  the  lights 
were  for  videotaping — to  ensure  that  the  prisoners  were  not 
abused — but  when  (he  OIG  tried  to  examine  the  tapes  for  evi- 
dence ot  abuse  it  found  that  those  more  than  50  days  old  had  been 
destroyed.  Prisoners  at  the  MDC  were  routinely  slammed  against 
walls  by  guards  and  were  allegedly  taunted  with  anti-Arab  slurs. 
The  OK  i's  report  n«  >tes  that  supervisors  had  told  the  facility's  staff 
(hat  the  detainees  were  "suspected  terrorists." 
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In  general,  only  one  detained  immigrant  in  five  obtains  a  lawyer,  even  though 
doing  so  greatly  increases  the  chance  of  success — in  asylum  cases,  for  exam- 
ple, by  four  times  or  more.  Because  immigration  proceedings  are  considered 
civil  actions,  the  immigrant  does  not  have  a  right  to  an  appointed  attorney. 
M.  was  fortunate  to  have  worked  with  the  same  attorney  for  sixteen  years,  and 
to  have  been  able  to  contact  him  during  his  detention.  Many  of  the  detainees 
had  no  attorney,  and  the  lists  of  free  attorneys  at  the  jails  were  invariably  out- 
dated or  incorrect.  At  the  Brooklyn  MDC,  not  a  single  number  on  the  list  was 
a  working  number  for  an  attorney  willing  to  take  on  cases.  Prisoners  there  were 
not  always  offered  their  allotted  call  per  week,  and  when  guards  did  offer  it  they 
employed  a  cryptic  shorthand,  asking,  "Are  you  okay?"  A  call  to  an  inaccu- 
rate number  on  the  jail's  list  was  counted  as  the  weekly  call.  According  to  the 
OIG's  report,  the  director  of  the  federal  prison  bureau  was  told  she  should  "not 
be  in  a  hurry"  to  allow  the  detainees  their  telephone  calls. 


In  late  April  2002,  M.'s  request  for  parole  was  finally  granted; 
he  was  released  on  a  $5,000  bond,  and  had  to  get  himself  home 
by  taking  a  bus  to  a  train  and  then  walking  two  miles  in  the  rain. 
Both  M.  and  his  wife  say  they  often  are  unable  to  sleep  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  experience,  but  they  worry  more  about  the  impact  on 
their  five-year-old  son  (who  sometimes  asks,  when  M.  leaves  the 
house  for  work,  "Is  Daddy  coming  home?").  Moreover,  M.'s  five 
months  of  incarceration  left  his  family  $30,000  in  debt.  De- 
spite these  emotional  and  fiscal  scars,  M.  is  fortunate  in  how  his 
case  was  resolved.  Other  of  the  detainees  have  not  come  home 
at  all:  an  Egyptian  man  was  deported  and  forced  to  leave  behind 
his  American-citizen  wife  and  two  American-born  children;  a 
Canadian  man,  originally  from  Syria,  was  deported  to  Syria — 
in  violation  of  international  law — where  he  disappeared  for 
weeks.  For  others,  detention  was  literally  a  physical  trial.  Two 
detainees  contracted  tuberculosis  in  the  Brooklyn  MDC.  Another 
detainee  there  had  a  broken  hand  and  was  refused  treatment. 


Perhaps  the  most  frightening  aspect  of  the  September  1 1  ar- 
rests was,  in  the  end,  how  arbitrary  they  were.  As  a  result,  mil- 
lions of  other  U.S.  Muslims  and  Arabs — many  of  whom  came 
here,  as  have  immigrants  for  four  centuries,  in  search  of  asylum 
from  repression  or  hardship  overseas — now  see  themselves  as 
potential  targets.  Most  of  the  detainees  did  violate  U.S.  immi- 
gration law,  and  for  many  Americans  this  fact  seems  to  have  ab- 
solved the  government  for  its  harsh  and  capricious  justice.  But 
in  undermining  the  presumption  of  innocence,  as  well  as  the  con- 
stitutional rights  to  due  process,  to  counsel,  and  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial,  the  Bush  Administration  has  weakened  these  pro- 
tections for  all,  citizens  and  aliens  alike.  In  the  process,  it  has  tar- 
nished American  democracy,  even  as  it  hopes  to  export  this 
democracy  to  the  very  nations  from  which  these  men  arrived. 
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"Anyone  casting  about  tor  a  seasonal  gift 
would  do  well  to  remember  what  is  by 
far  the  richest  anthology  published  this 
year  (with)  a  roster  of  contributors  of 
almost  surreal  distinction." 

-  American  Heritage 

"Boy,  Harper's  Magazine  sure  can  throw  a 
party,  which  is  what  this  book  is:  A  great 
time.  We're  lucky  to  be  invited." 

-  Newsday 

This  year  marks  the  sesquicentennial  of 
Harper's  Magazine— the  nation's  oldest  month- 
ly magazine— and  in  honor  of  the  occasion, 
the  editors  have  published  a  magnificent  712-page, 
richly  illustrated  volume  of  the  best  writing  from  the 
magazine's  pages.  For  15  decades  of  uninterrupted 
publication,  Harper's  has  explored  the  American 
experience  with  a  fiercely  independent  spirit  and 
spectacular  writing.  Now  that  experience  is  available 
in  An  American  Album:  One  Hundred  and  Fi/t\  Years 
of  Harper's  Magazine. 

The  Table  of  Contents  is  stunning  in  its  range: 
Herman  Melville,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Walt 
Whitman,  Mark  Twain,  Edith  Wharton,  Willa 
Gather,  Eudora  Welty,  John  Cheever,  Philip  Roth, 
John  Updike,  Norman  Mailer,  David  Mamet,  Annie 
Dillard,  and  Tom  Wolfe-and  scores  oi  other  writers 
and  artists  who  have  made  an  indelible  impression 
on  America's  literary  history. 

The  volume  contains  more  than  200  images 
including  photographs,  line  art,  and  works  originally 
published  in  the  magazine  by  Frederic  Remington, 
Winslow  Homer,  Edwin  Abbey,  ( "harles  Dana 
Gibson,  Edward  Gorey,  Maxfield  Parrish,  Leroy 
Neiman,  Howard  Pyle,  Arthur  Rackham,  Edward 
Searle,  Saul  Steinberg,  James  Thurber,  and 
Andy  Warhol. 

An  American  Album  features  a  foreword  by  historian 
Arthur  M.  Schlesinger  Jr.,  as  well  as  a  15-page  intro- 
duction and  history  ot  the  magazine  by  editor  Lewis 
H.  Lapham.  Lavishly  illustrated,  the  grand  volume  is 
beautifully  printed  on  acid-free  paper  with  smythe- 
sewn  binding  for  lasting  brilliance. 

An  American  Album  is  a  window  on  life  in  this  coun- 
try ami  an  essential  heirloom  addition  to  any  library. 
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Edward  Penfield's  "February"  posti 
created  to  promote  the  February  1895  iss 
of  Harper's  Magazine.  Penfield  (1866-192 
was  (me  of  America's  most  riigribv  influentv 
illustrators  and  poster  artists,  widely  cred 
ed  ivith  bringing  abstraction  to  commerct 
art  through  boldly  simplified  sliapes.  A 
eight-page  full  color  portfolio  of  his  prom 
tional  posters  for  Harper's  is  featured  in  / 
American  Alburn. 


For  more  information,  visit  www.harpers.org/americana 
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The  Vidocq  Society's  tale  of  ratiocination 
By  Jay  Kirk 
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he  Texas  lawman  at  the  podium 
a  sullen  figure  beneath  the  TV  lights, 
hich  wash  out  the  projection  of  a  dirt 
>ad  on  the  screen  behind  him  and 
ist  the  walnut  paneling  of  the  Down- 
>wn  Club  in  a  nervous  gloom, 
nyone  could  tell  that  Chief 
eputy  David  Kinney  is  out  of 
is  element  in  this  old  Phila- 
elphia  men's  club,  but  no 
tore  out  of  context  than  the 
ioody  slides  we  will  soon  view 
ver  lunch,  some  of  us  less  ea- 
;rly  than  others.  Facing  him, 
stenmg  to  him  with  chins 
ensively  resting  on  knuckles, 
Ik  ties  tucked,  forks  paused, 
:e  a  hundred  or  so  professional 
nd  amateur  sleuths  known 
ollectively  as  the  Vidocq  So- 
iety.  The  elegant  setting  does 
ttle  to  ease  the  paranoia  that 
omes,  for  me,  from  being  in  a 
Dom  stuffed  cheek  by  jowl 
dth  cops.  It  is  a  teeming  syn- 
d  of  special  agents — FBI, 
)EA,  IRS — explosives  and 
rearms  specialists,  corporate- 
"aud  investigators,  wound-pat- 
ern  analysts,  intenogation  spe- 
ialists,  retired  and  active 
•olice  brass,  forensic  hypno- 
ists,  forensic  anthropologists, 
itual-murder  experts,  criminal  profil- 
rs,  psychiatrists,  and  forensic  psy- 


ay  Kirk's  last  article  for  Harper's 
Magazine,  "My  Undertaker,  My  Pimp," 
ppeared  in  the  March  2002  issue. 


chologists.  Here  there  are  polygraph 
experts,  masters  at  detecting  the  slight- 
est galvanic  quiver  of  skin,  the  anx- 
ious culpable  heart,  the  tiny  betrayals 
of  the  autonomic  nervous  system — a 


system  upon  which  I  have  never  much 
relied,  being  the  sort  of  person  who 
too  easily  feels  that  he  is  being  pun- 
ished, or  should  be  punished,  for  some 
nebulous  crime.  It  doesn't  help  when 
one  ot  the  detectives  tells  me  that  it  I 


leak  information  he  has  just  voluntar- 
ily revealed,  he  will  "hunt  me  down 
like  a  dog." 

I  am  sitting  at  a  table  with  a  private 
investigator,  a  forensic  odontologist  (a 
specialist  who  can  identify  hu- 
man remains  by  teeth),  and  a 
medical  examiner,  specializ- 
ing in  exhumations,  who  has 
the  sort  of  perfect  telegenic 
looks  that  would  destroy  her 
credibility  if  she  were  playing 
the  part  on  TV.  The  odontol- 
ogist, over  bites  of  salad,  tells 
me  how  his  expert  testimony 
once  caused  an  uproar  when  a 
juror,  inexplicably  aroused  by 
the  dental  cast  that  he'd  made 
of  Megan  Kanka's  teeth 
(which  matched  the  bite  mark 
on  the  back  of  Jesse  Tim- 
mendequas's  hand),  began  to 
"cheer"  and  "pump  his  fist." 

Between  the  salad  and 
chicken  courses  I  fidget  with 
the  plastic  novelty  "Lie  De- 
tector" business  card  given  to 
me  in  lieu  of  a  proper  inter- 
view by  Bill  Fleisher,  Vidocq 
Society  commissioner,  expert 
polygrapher,  and  former  FBI 
agent  with  a  striped  tie  and 
hair  whipped  back  into  a  se- 
vere black  meringue.  Fleisher  started 
the  Vidocq  Society  ten  years  ago  as  a 
sort  of  forensic  country  club  for  his 
pals  in  the  field.  In  a  setting  devoid  of 
the  usual  bureaucracy,  they  could  gath- 
er to  unriddle  cold  murder  cases,  keep 


llustrations  by  Richard  Beards 
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their  games  sharp,  mayhe  help  some 
people.  Their  victories  have  been  as 
surprising  as  the  unorthodox  sugges- 
tions thrown  out  during  their  stately 
hull  sessions.  In  1992,  tor  instance, 
eight  years  after  a  Drexel  University 
student  had  been  found  barefoot  and 
strangled  to  death,  the  Vidocq  Society 
reviewed  the  case  and  suggested  that 
investigators  look  for  a  faculty  member 
with  a  foot  fetish.  When  they  discov- 
ered that  one  suspect,  a  security  guard, 
had  been  court-martialed  tor  stealing 
women's  sneakers,  he  was  arrested  and 
convicted.  They  offer  their  services 
pro  bono,  freely  giving  whatever  in- 
sights or  clues  they  come  up  with,  and 
pay  all  expenses  tor  their  guest  pre- 
senters. Once  enough  evidence  is 
found  to  take  a  case  to  trial,  Vidocq- 
ians  frequently  travel  on  the  society's 
nickel  to  testify  as  expert  witnesses. 
Today  they  have  a  backlog  of  cases 
allegedly  in  the  hundreds  and  have  al- 
legedly solved  iim  as  many-  I  use  the 
word  "allegedly"  because,  after  being 
reluctantly  invited,  uninvited,  and 
then  re-invited  to  last  September's 
meeting,  I  was  eventually  cut  off  en- 
tirely by  the  Vidocq  Society.  This,  as 
far  as  I  could  tell,  is  because  they  tend 
to  let  in  "media"  only  when  they  can 
control  the  end  product.  (It  may  also 
have  something  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  I  went  out  to  lunch  with  a  few 
members  and  neglected  to  invite  their 
communications  chaperone.)  Regard- 
less, the  operation  is  conducted  with 
style.  The  members  deduce  over  grilled 
breast  of  chicken  with  sherry  rosemary 
sauce  and  steamed  asparagus. 

The  only  man  not  dressed  in  a  dark 
suit  and  tie,  apart  from  one  or  two  uni- 
formed police  officers,  is  Frank  Ben- 
der, the  Vidocq  Society  co-founder  and 
token  artist.  He  sits  a  few  tables  away 
from  me,  wearing  a  tight-fitting  black 
T-shirt  and  boots.  Now  in  his  early  six- 
ties, Frank  is  a  forensic  sculptor.  He 
puts  faces  on  skulls.  His  intuitive  pow- 
ers of  granting  identity  to  anonymous 
bone  is  si  i  uncanny  that  last  year,  with 
the  help  of  another  Society  founder, 
Richard  Walter,  a  criminal  profiler  and 
forensic  psychologist,  Frank  re-created 
a  face  tor  a  skull  found  in  the  woods 
that  had  no  face  left  at  all.  Somehow 
he  was  able  to  summon  the  features  of 
an  identifiable  woman,  and  the  killer 
was  convicted  last  October.  Cops  speak 


tit  Frank  with  awe.  Some  even  say  that 
he's  paranormal.  It  was  Frank  who  lured 
Hollywood  into  buying  an  option  on 
the  Vidocq  Society's  story  (his  agent 
had  been  filiating  the  idea  of  a  movie 
about  the  eccentric  crime-fighting 
artiste  for  years).  This  transformation 
from  secretive  forensic  luncheon  club 
to  Hollywood  fodder  happened  in  1997, 
shortly  after  the  Society,  in  conjunction 
with  America's  Most  Wanted,  resur- 
rected the  fifty-year-old  case  known  as 
"The  Boy  in  the  Box,"  which  involved 
an  unidentified  dead  child  found  in  a 
J.  C.  Penny  bassinet  packing  box  in 
the  woods  of  northeast  Philadelphia.  In 
a  gesture  seemingly  choreographed  tor 
a  tabloid  newsmagazine,  the  Vidocq 
Society  erected  a  black  granite  mark- 
er in  the  potter's  field  where  the  boy  was 
buried,  rechristening  him  "America's 
Unknown  Child."  Several  studios  bid 
on  the  Vidocq  Society's  story,  and  Dan- 
ny DeVito's  Jersey  Films  walked  away 
with  the  life  rights  of  the  three  founders 
for  a  reported  seven-figure  sum.  That 
option  and  its  renewal  have  enabled 
the  pro  bono  society  to  fly  in  and  put 
up  clients  like  Chief  Deputy  Kinney. 
This  afternoon,  as  I  watch  a  producer 
weaving  between  tables  with  a  micro- 
phone tor  Court  TV  (the  cable  net- 
work currently  capitalizing  on  Ameri- 
ca's love  for  all  things  forensic,  with 
programs  like  I,  Detective,  an  interac- 
tive homicide-investigation  quiz  show), 
I  have  to  wonder  if  it  was  by  design  or 
just  good  timing  that  this  murder-mys- 
tery dinner  theater  became  an  enter- 
tainment commodity  as 
~w  w  -y      well  as  a  forensic  charity. 

T  Te  have  long  granted  detectives 
a  lofty  place  in  our  pantheon,  be- 
cause, like  the  priests  before  them, 
and  the  oracles  before  that,  detec- 
tives are  our  most  reliable  curators  of 
life's  waning  sense  of  mystery.  They 
sustain  us  with  suspense,  and  they 
reaffirm  our  fables  of  revelation 
through  death.  But  since  the  O.  J. 
Simpson  trial  turned  us  into  a  nation 
of  amateur  forensic  experts,  and 
shows  like  CSI  carried  that  ball  into 
the  pop-cultural  end  zone,  the  me- 
chanics of  detective  work  have  been 
laid  bare.  We  all  carry  a  little  knowl- 
edge about  the  rate  of  decomposition 
or  how  blood  spatter  can  be  geomet- 
rically rendered.  There  seems  to  be 


less  interest  these  days  in  the  v\ 
than  in  the  how. 

With  his  fierce  mustache  and  mo 
of  snaggleteeth,  Chief  Deputy  Dai 
Kinney  looks,  at  first  glance,  like 
bad  guv  to  be  reckoned  with  in  an 
Western.  He  signals  to  his  sideki 
Detective  Rick  Wooten,  a  short  s 
of  a  man  in  a  tweed  coat  and  tlatt: 
to  cue  the  next  slide.  An  instant  la 
a  rusticated-looking  man  with  a  shl 
gy  mullet,  lopsided  mustache,  a| 
bright  sarcastic  eyes  leers  at  us  frj 
the  screen.  This  will  be  the  murj 
victim,  Cody  Rogers. 

It  was  on  a  July  morning,  six  yd 
ago,  that  Chief  Deputy  Kinney  got 
call  from  Cody's  father  saying  thatl 
twenty-one-year-old  son  was  missi 
Cody  lived  with  bis  parents.  The  I 
time  they'd  seen  him  was  the  nifl 
before,  when  he  and  his  friend,  Laii 
Barker,  had  been  at  the  house,  eatj 
spaghetti  and  drinking  beer;  and  th? 
sometime  before  midnight,  they'd  g(j 
off  in  Lance's  pickup.  Lance  retun 
the  next  morning  to  say  that  C( 
had  disappeared  ah  >ng  a  seldt  im-tr 
eled  dirt  road.  At  first,  Kinney  did) 
think  too  much  of  it:  just  a  coupla 
bubbas  out  joyriding,  and  one  of  thj 
went  off  with  a  girl  maybe.  But  the 
ther  sounded  worried.  It  being  Sat 
day  morning,  and  the  chief  deputy  ^ 
having  much  on  his  plate  otherwise,; 
drove  out  to  where  he  was  told  il 
boy  had  vanished.  The  father  and 
missing  boy's  pal,  Lance,  a  blond  cle 
cut  kid,  were  already  there,  watti 
two  diminished  figures  surrounded 
the  lurching  desolation  of  the  plai 

Lance  told  the  deputy  that  G 
had  disappeared  when  they'd  stopj 
at  this  spot  to  take  a  leak.  Know 
that,  as  a  rule,  Cody  drank  until 
passed  out,  Lance  had  waited  for 
friend  awhile  and  yelled  his  name  ; 
gone  searching  for  him  up  and  do 
the  road,  turning  his  headlights  < 
into  the  rows  of  cotton  that  enc 
abruptly  in  blackness.  His  friend  \ 
nowhere.  He  passed  the  night  alt 
nately  searching  and  dozing  off  in  ttel 
truck.  Come  daylight,  he  said,  be  knv 
that  his  friend  had  plumb  vanishH 
Kinney  smelled  something  fishy.  H 
tried  to  get  Lance  to  go  over  it  rjfj 
slow,  step  by  step. 

"Tell  me  exactly  which  directB 
your  vehicle  was  parked,"  Kinney  sill. 
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m  got  out  to  take  a  leak.  Where  did 
j  leak?  Where  did  he  leak?  I  want  to 
.  everything."  And  once  he'd  estab- 
led  a  vivid  enough  portrait  of  Cody 
the  front  of  the  truck,  facing  the 
tton  field,  leaking  eastbound,  and 
nee  at  the  back  of  the  truck,  facing 
Istbound,  leaking  into  the  overgrown 
w  pasture,  he  conducted  a  search, 
it  he  didn't  find  evidence  of  anyone 
ang  a  leak.  Kinney  then  tracked  up 
d  down  the  road  looking  for  foot- 
nts.  He  picked  up  one  set  of  tracks 
at  he  followed  into  the  cotton  field, 
lese  he  followed  east,  and  then  back 
wn  another  row  west,  and  then  he 
<ed  to  see  Lance's  boot  prints.  They 
itched.  Then  he  asked  "old  Lance 
lat  Cody  Rogers  was  wearing, 
atwear  wise,  and  he  advised  me  that 
thought  he  was  in  his  stocking  feet." 
)  he  continued  tracking  until  he 
and  what  appeared  to  be  sock  prints 
at  went  down  a  row  of  cotton  and 
en  came  back  out  and  puttered  along 
e  sandy  orange-pink  soil  of  the  ditch, 
'ith  Lance  and  Cody's  father  follow- 
g  behind,  he  tracked  the  prints  for 
)0  yards  until  they  vanished  on  the 
utherly  farm-to-market  road.  He 
mldn't  understand  why  a  man  would 
st  set  off  like  that  in  his  stocking  feet, 
i  Jt  the  tracks  confirmed  at  least  part  of 
|e  kid's  story,  so  he  said,  "If  he  shows 
ick  up,  call  me." 


I  look  around  the  room  to  gauge  the 
reaction  so  far.  At  the  table  to  my  right 
a  SWAT  officer  stirs  sugar  into  his  iced 
tea.  In  the  back  of  the  room  a  knot  of 
pathologists  pass  around  autopsy  re- 
ports: the  glossy  morgue  photos  gleam 
under  the  chandeliers.  A  few  pick  at 
their  plates,  looking  as  bored  as  judges 
consigned  to  hearing  traffic  offenses.  I 
try  to  guess  which  members  aren't  cops, 
because  in  addition  to  the  admirable 
roster  of  law  enforcers  there  is  a  mot- 
ley assortment  of  amateurs:  an  English 
professor  at  the  local  community  col- 
lege, a  construction-company  owner,  a 
vice  president  of  Estee  Lauder,  travel 
agents,  a  publisher,  and  entertainment 
executives  with  connections  to  Tri- 
Star.  Steven  Seagal,  an  honorary  mem- 
ber, is  listed  as  a  martial- 

Larts  expert, 
ater  that  evening  six  years  ago, 
once  Chief  Deputy  Kinney  was  off 
duty,  after  he  had  eaten  supper  and 
checked  on  his  cattle — some  of  them 
were  calving  now — he  was  watching 
the  news  when  he  got  a  dispatch  about 
a  possible  suicide.  He  didn't  know  the 
area,  an  unpopulated  corner  of  the 
county  with  unnamed  roads.  With  only 
vague  directions,  he  headed  for  the 
general  vicinity  he'd  been  given  until 
he  saw  a  point  of  swirling  blue  in  the 
distant  prairie  dark,  like  a  light  at  the 


end  of  a  dock,  and  he  drifted  toward  it. 

We  now  view  the  image  of  a  lonely 
spavined  trailer  quarantined  by  yellow 
crime-scene  tape.  A  busted  window 
screen  dangles  from  its  embrasure.  The 
cop  already  on  the  scene,  an  officer 
from  the  little  one-man  unit  up  in  An- 
ton, told  the  chief  deputy  that  he  was 
waiting  for  backup  because  the  owner, 
a  vague  retreating  figure  beside  them  in 
the  night,  had  said  that  several  guns 
were  on  the  premises,  and,  furthennore, 
that  the  door  was  latched  differently 
than  he'd  left  it,  so  it  was  possible  armed 
assailants  might  be  waiting  inside.  So 
far  this  didn't  match  the  initial  report 
of  suicide.  Kinney  turned  to  the  own- 
er, a  quiet,  young,  blond  clean-cut  kid 
standing  there  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  He  was  surprised  to  recognize 
the  guy  with  whom  he'd  spent  the  bet- 
ter part  of  his  Saturday  morning  track- 
ing sock  prints.  He  asked  Lance  Bark- 
er what  the  hell  he  was  doing  there. 

"I  live  here,"  Barker  said.  "It's  my 
trailer.  My  friend  is  dead." 

Still  confused,  Kinney  commenced 
his  building  search.  The  trailer  was 
dark,  except  for  a  shaft  of  light  coming 
from  the  back  bedroom,  and  as  he 
moved  toward  it,  gun  drawn,  he  passed 
through  a  wood-paneled  room  with  a 
Naugahyde  chair  in  one  corner  and  a 
television  with  a  little  potted  cactus  sit- 
ting on  top.  On  the  floor  was  a  steer's 
skull  painted  with  a  bloodred  Apache 
spirit  bird.  The  lit  doorway  at  the  end 
of  the  dark  hall  was  propped  open  by 
a  Dallas  Cowboys  trash  can,  and  just 
outside  the  door,  on  the  faded  blue- 
and-white  lozenged  carpet,  lay  a  spent 
.30-30  shell.  As  Kinney  moved  closer, 
his  senses  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
odor  of  cheap  cologne. 

When  the  chief  deputy  entered  the 
bedroom,  he  saw  what  we  also  now  see: 
the  young  man  with  the  bright  sarcas- 
tic eyes,  lying  on  a  bed  in  blue  pajama 
bottoms,  looking  like  he  needs  a  shave, 
but  much  more  notable  for  having  been 
shot  in  the  face.  Blood  is  spattered  on 
the  wall  behind  his  head.  "He  took  a 
round  right  under  that  eyeball  [which] 
busted  that  cheekbone  and  kind  of  laid 
his  eye  out,"  Kinney  says.  Indeed,  one 
blue  truant  eyeball,  its  pupil  stubborn- 
ly dilated  in  the  photoelectric  flash, 
dangles  on  the  powder-stippled  cheek. 

"Kind  of  when  you're  standing  in 
that  doorway  he's  lookin'  at  you  with 
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that  eye,"  Kinney  says,  wincing.  With 
only  one  murder  or  so  a  year,  and  some- 
times none,  the  chief  deputy  can't  say 
he's  used  to  this  sort  ot  thing.  1  le  joined 
the  Marines  during  Vietnam  hut  was 
stationed  stateside,  and  when  it  was 
all  over  and  his  friends  had  gone  ott  to 
places  like  Taos,  New  Mexico,  and 
Vermont  to  be  hippies,  he  stayed  be- 
hind to  cowboy  on  a  40,000-acre  ranch, 
where  he  could  sometimes  go  tor 
months  without  seeing  another  lace, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  simple  things 
like  branding  calves  and  riding  horses 
at  sunset,  and  the  only  thing  he 
thought  maybe  he  wanted  more  was 
to  one  Jay  ride  as  a  special  ranger  with 
the  Cattle  Raisers  Association,  the 
Texas  Rangers'  elite  cattle-theft  unit. 
In  order  to  do  that  he  had  to  cam  a  tew 
stripes  as  a  peace  officer  first,  so  he  quit 
being  a  cowboy  to  take  a  job  as  a  deputy 
until  an  opening  came  up,  and  he's 
been  a  deputy  ever  since.  He  guesses 
that  the  murderer  "probably  looked  at 
that  eyeball  looking  at  him, 
■  >^         and  he  boogered." 


k^cveral  of  the  waiters  serving  cot- 
fee  and  dessert — a  white  ice-cream  truf- 
fle— duck  their  heads  to  avoid  seeing 
the  misery  on  the  screen.  Fleisher  sits 
hunched  torward,  elbows  braced  on  his 
knees,  deeply  engrossed  by  the  dish  ot 
ice  cream  between  his  legs.  The  next 
slide  shows  how  surprisingly  liquid 
brains  really  are,  especially  flushed 
down  the  side  ot  a  quilt. 

Mercifully,  the  next  few  slides  fo- 
cus on  the  victim's  shoes  and  socks: 
Any  fool  can  tell  they  didn't  walk 
twenty-three  miles — the  distance  be- 
tween the  spot  where  Lance  Barker 
said  Cody  had  disappeared  and  the 
trailer  home.  A  more  vexing  techni- 
cality is  that  Lance  now  says  both 
his  guns  are  missing:  the  .30-30  de- 
termined to  be  the  murder  weapon 
(tool-mark  comparisons  match  the 
shell  retrieved  from  the  bedroom 
with  a  shell  on  the  coffee  table  that 
Lance  admits  he'd  hied  at  a  coyote) 
and  a  .22  rifle.  The  matter  of  the  un- 
stoppered  bottle  of  Stetson  cologne- 
is  another  mystery  altogether. 

Given  the  angle  ot  the  gunshot,  the 
medical  examiner  in  Lubbock  had  said 
he  would  have  ruled  suicide  it  it  weren't 
tor  the  suspiciously  missing  .  30-30;  the 
same  reasoning,  more  or  less,  moved 


Chiel  lVputy  Kinney  to  arrest  Lance 
Barker  on  the  spot.  But  the  D.A.  made 
Kinney  turn  Barker  loose  for  lack  of 
anything  beyond  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. Kinney  kept  digging.  He  dug 
tour  more  years.  He  followed  every 
trace.  1  le  interrogated  the  twelve-year- 
old  boy  who  had  ridden  his  bike  past 
the  trailer  the  day  of  the  murder,  and 
w  ho  said  he'd  stopped  to  latch  the  front 
door  that  Lance,  maybe  in  a  boogered 
rush,  had  left  wide  open.  The  deputy 
dismissed  the  likelihood  that  the  boy 
had  pedaled  ott  with  the  rifles:  "I  can't 
imagine  a  twelve-year-old  seeing  a  guy 
with  his  brains  blowed  out  not  freaking 
out.  But  that's  one  ot  the  little  stinks  in 
this  thing."  He  was  still  at  a  loss  when 
he  sent  the  case  back  to  the  1  XA.'s  of- 
fice, where  it's  been  for  the  last  two 
years,  awaiting  grand  jury. 

And  then,  just  a  couple  of  months 
ago,  he  got  the  surprise  call  offering 
him  a  free  plane  ticket  to  Philadelphia. 
Cody  Rogers's  sister  had  contacted  the 
Society  herself  after  watching  a  true- 
crime  show  in  which  members  had 
helped  to  persuade  a  reluctant  prose- 
cutor to  conv  ert  one  missing  person 
and  one  inexplicably  huge  swath  ot 
blood-soaked  carpet  into  a  plausible 
homicide.  (Coincidentally,  the  real- 
lite  father  of  the  victim  whose  murder 
Cody's  sister  had  seen  re-enacted  on 
TV  had  also  discovered  the  Vidocq 
Society  while  watching  a  similar  show; 
sadly,  he  saw  it  on  a  motel  TV,  hunt- 
ing for  his  son  after  the  police  had  giv- 
en up.)  Despite  the  backlog  of  cases,  the 
Vidocq  Society  agteed  to  review  the 
Rogers  case  immediately,  partly  he- 
cause  Cody's  father  was  dying.  The 
next  thing  Kinney  knew  he  was  show- 
ing pictures  of  Cody  Rogers  with  his 
face  she  >i  ott  to  .in  audiciKc  >  >t  spith  - 
looking  ladies  and  gentlemen  eating 
fancy  chicken.  Unfortunately  for  him, 
the  chief  deputy  does  not 
like  chicken. 


T 


re  volley  of  questions  and  obser- 
vations drifts  toward  the  podium  slow- 
ly, arising  with  no  particular  order.  The 
eclectic  wisdom  compressed  in  the 
room  is  characteristic  of  forensics  in 
general,  its  borrowing  from  the  discor- 
dant world  of  science  richly  ecumeni- 
cal: Were  the  signs  ot  lividity  consistent 
with  the  positioning  ot  the  body  when 
it  was  found?  Were  there  other  people 


present  when  the  suspect  and  victim 
spaghetti.'  Were  I  he  stomach  contei 
analyzed.'  Are  the  dirty  socks  still  avaj 
able?  Was  the  air-conditioning  on 
the  trailer?  What  was  the  weather  li 
thai  day?  Was  the  twelve  year  old  b 
given  a  polygraph?  Do  you  think  tb 
the  cologne  was  used  to  kill  the  de 
smell  ?  What  kind  ot  friends  were  Cc 
and  Lance?  Did  you  conduct  a  parafl 
test  on  the  suspect's  hands?  the  v 
urn's  hands?  Were  the  socks  tested  t 
gunpowder?  Did  the  pathologist  e>s 
mate  the  distance  of  the  gun  from  t 
victim?  Did  the  parents  or  their  c 
workers  speculate  about  motiv  e?  We 
there  any  women  in  their  lives?  W[ 
there  any  attempt  to  obtain  fingerprit 
from  the  shell  casing?  Was  thete  ai 
possibility  that  the  cotton  fields  we 
used  to  dispose  ot  the  weapon? 

When  a  psychologist  asks  w  hat  tb 
co- workers  had  to  say  about  them 
both  suspect  and  victim  worked  at 
Lowe's  stote — Kinney  nods  defere 
tially  and  says,  "Well,  the  co-wotk 
said  that  Cody  was  a  pretty  good  i 
boy,  but  he  liked  to  tease  you.  And 
he  ever  got  anything  on  you,  he 
drive  you  crazy  with  it.  Lance  Bark 
they  talked  about  him  as  kind  ot  qu 
et  but  couldn't  take  any  ribbing, 
they  was  kind  of  an  odd  pair." 

The  next  Vidocqian  stands  waitiij 
fot  Coutt  TV's  microphone  bearer 
make  his  way  through  the  chairs.  "Yc 
mentioned  earlier  that  the  victim  w 
full  of  alcohol.  What  did  you  estal 
lish  with  regard  to  that?" 

"Lance  Barker  drank  Coors.  Ju 
original  Coors.  Cody  Rogers  drank  Ic 
house  beer.  And  the  way  they  talk,  1. 
didn't  swap  over,  that's  what  he  drank 

This  jibes  with  the  autopsy  repoi| 
another  pathologist  points  out,  hut  til 
victim  could  not  have  walked  twent 
three  miles — despite  the  inanity  of  d< 
ing  so  in  socks — based  on  the  quantj 
ty  ot  alcohol  found  in  his  stomacl| 
which  empties  fluid  in  less  than  a 
hour.  "That  means  Cody  Rogers  em 
ed  up  in  that  trailer  in  some  other  w; 
than  the  one  described." 

A  retired  federal  agent  suggests  ai 
explanation  for  the  lack  of  tingerprin 
on  the  cologne  bottle  by  saying  th; 
the  murderer — if  it  was  his  own  trai 
er — may  have  been  counterintuitiv 
enough  tc  i  wipe  everything  down,  pro! 
ably  from  watching  too  much  TV 
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"Yes  sir?" 

"Were  the  two  men  involved  with 
;h  other  sexually?" 
Deputy  Kinney  pats  his  jacket  as  if 
make  sure  his  cigarettes  are  still 
;re,  and  he  sighs.  "We  done  some 
ecking,  asked  around,  but  as  far  as  I 
ow,  in  our  part  of  the  country  that's 
it  a  very  open  thing.  So  we  didn't 
illy  get  a  whole  lot  of  detail." 
This  response,  for  some  reason,  elic- 
a  huge  gale  of  laughter. 
Making  signs  that  it's  time  to  wrap 
ings  up,  Fleisher  passes  around 
pies  of  Kinney's  report.  After  two 
lal  questions,  he  presents  Kinney 
th  a  magnifying  glass.  The  meet- 
g  is  adjourned. 

While  the  Society  members  mill 
out,  Court  TV's  producer  drags  the 
:xans  around  for  a  few  last-minute 
mity  shots.  The  final  tableau  poses 
hief  Deputy  Kinney  and  the  squat 
d  pruned-looking  Detective  Wooten 
ce  two  truant  kids  with  the  linguistics 
:pert  Donald  Weinberg.  The  under- 
ing  principle  of  Weinberg's  work  is 
at  humanity  has  a  choice  between 
vilization  and  barbarism,  and  that 
vilization  will  disappear  as  it  did  in  the 
ark  Ages  if  people  like  himself,  and 

burse  If,  and  myself,  who  have  chosen 

'  vilization  over  barbarism,  allow  our 
how  humans  to  get  away  with  too 

jiuch  murder.  Wearing  a  necktie  de- 
leting a  scene  from  the  Bayeux  ta- 

jistry — wherein  Harold  is  captured 
id  brought  before  William  the  Con- 
ueror — Weinberg  prods  and  parses 
nd  deconstructs  the  statements  made 

|y  Lance  Barker  on  the  morning  fol- 
wing  his  arrest. 

"Look  at  the  pattern  of  pauses," 
| einberg  says.  The  gaffer's  boom  dan- 
les  overhead  like  a  dust  mop.  "Lots  of 
Uipses  .  .  .  lots  of  them  .  .  .  this  large 
umber  of  ellipses  indicates  invention 
. .  that  is,  I'm  making  up  this  story  as 

go  along."  His  analysis  being  that 
ance  Barker  is  an  unreliable  narra- 
3r  and  prohably  a  liar.  The  Texans 
■.od  with  a  glance  at  the  camera. 

"That's  your  meat  and  potatoes, 
here,"  Kinney  says. 

It  strikes  me  how  possibly  depressing 
|  is — and,  yes,  paradoxical — that  such 
gathering  of  civilized,  reasoning  minds 
5  wasted  on  such  a  deeply  unreason- 
ble  act  as  murder — to  cleaning  up  the 
nesses  of  the  barbarians.  In  a  way,  the 


story  remains  the  same.  The  priests 
need  their  steady  supply  of  sinners.  The 
innocent  prey  on  the  guilty.  But  the 
reason  we  keep  returning  to  this  story, 
I  think,  is  less  because  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  unsolved  and  the  di- 
vine than  because  violence  is  our  most 
tantalizing  sacrament.  The  sanctimo- 
nious ritual  of  the  forensic  dissection  (as 
seen  on  TV)  allows  us  to  gaze  upon 
death  and  sadism  not  only  without  guilt 
but  with  piety.  It  is  only  natural  that  we 
have  ordained  our  detectives  to  the  of- 
fice of  celebrityhood. 

I  am  reading  my  copy  of  the  police 
report  when  Frank  Bender,  the  foren- 
sic sculptor,  pulls  me  aside  and  tells 
me,  out  of  the  producer's  earshot,  that 
Richard  Walter  has  offered  to  profile 
the  Texas  murder. 

Frank  has  a  white  goatee  and  a  sil- 
ver incisor  that  winks  at  me  from  in- 
side his  own  skull,  which  is  shaped  like 
a  centaur's  and  bristled  white.  When 
you  speak  to  Frank  you  can  feel  him 
limning  the  flesh-obscured  contours 
of  your  own  braincase  with  his  beryl- 
lium eyes,  as  if  he's  curious  how  any- 
one has  flesh  on  their  skulls  at  all. 

He  asks  if  I'm  wondering  why  he 
hadn't  made  any  remarks  during  the 
meeting,  and  before  I  answer  (I'm  not), 
he  tells  me  that  he  and  Walter  with- 
held their  insights  into  the  Texans' 
case  in  protest  of  the  shameless  media 
circus  that  certain  board  members  have 
recently  made  out  of  what  is  supposed 
to  be  a  cloistered  event.  It  strikes  me  as 
funny,  since  I've  spent  some  quality 
time  with  Frank,  and  I'm  under  the 
impression  that  he  enjoys  the  quasi- 
celebrity  more  than  the  rest.  He  won't 
say  any  more  about  the  inner  circle's 
squahble  but  tells  me  that  Richard  Wal- 
ter— who  is  notorious  for  refusing  to 
write  down  his  profiles — is  going  to 
dissect  the  case,  now,  out  in  the  lobby 
by  the  ballroom.  It  is  a  rare  opportuni- 
ty. Walter,  he  says,  is  wait- 
ing tor  me. 


rank  had  already  told  me  about  the 
elusive  Richard  Walter  a  week  ago, 
when  I  sat  in  bis  West  End  studio 
watching  him  repair  a  skull,  delivered 
by  the  state  police  in  a  Rubbermaid 
"Cake  Keeper."  The  body  bad  been 
found  with  its  hands  and  feet  and  head 
chopped  off,  crudely  divided  between 
two  burn  barrels  in  the  Poconos. 
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A  human  skull,  proof  ot  oblivion,  is 
a  surprisingly  fragile,  almost  disap- 
pointing artifact:  the  longer  I  stared 
at  this  one  the  more  incongruous  it 
became  to  the  idea  ot  another  human 
being  or  anything  as  interpersonally 
dynamic  as  murder.  The  back  was  ven- 
tilated by  a  charred  hole.  The  right 
half  ot  the  face  was  a  jagged  void,  the 
bone  beneath  the  left  socket  marred 
with  black  like  the  grease  under  a  quar- 
terback's eye.  Frank  is  comfortable 
enough  with  these  objects  that  tor  an 
extra  $300,  if  necessary,  he  would  de- 
flesh  a  head  in  his  studio,  but  he  does 
not  do  this  much  anymore  because  his 
wife,  Jan,  objects  to  the  smell. 

He  works  standing  at  a  plaster- 
spattered  table  and  wears  a  headset 
to  field  the  phone  calls  that  come 
every  few  minutes  from  agents,  tele- 
vision producers,  cops,  or  one  ot  the 
many  women  eager  to  play  with  the 
bone  cobbler  come  nightfall.  Possi- 
bly because  ot  the  double  espresso  he 
downed  before  getting  to  work,  his 
hands  tremble  as  he  tries  to  crazy 
glue  the  skullcap  back  into  place;  it 
was  removed  during  the  autopsy  and 
is  yellower  than  the  rest  ot  the  skull, 
which  is  bleached  from  defleshing 
agents.  Dribbling  glue  around  the 
ridge  ot  the  skull,  he  fumbles  and 
nearly  drops  the  lid.  He  slips  again, 
catching  the  pate  mid  fall. 

When  Dann^  DeVito's  partner 
calls  to  discuss  the  third,  or  maybe 
it's  the  fourth,  draft  of  the  script, 
Frank  gets  the  top  flush  with  the  rim 
of  the  open  cranium  and  flips  the 
skull  upside  down.  The  studio  has 
just  taken  on  another  scriptwriter — 
they  didn't  like  what  the  guy  who 
wrote  Gladiator  had  churned  out. 

/  only  hope  that  whoever  ends  up  getting 
the  soipt  right  for  Mr.  DeVito  thinks  to  include 
the  story  about  one  of  the  Vidocq  Society' s  first 
meetings,  in  which  Frank  jumped  up  and 
accused  the  presenter — the  owner  oj  a  sex 
shop — oj  committing  the  very  murder  for 
which  he  was  ostensibly  seeking  consultation. 
This  is  actually  one  aj  the  reasons  thai  the  Vi- 
docq Society  now  insists  that  only  law  en- 
forcement present  cases,  rather  than  friends  or 
family,  hut  the  story  illustrates  Frank's  sixth 
sense  perfectly.  "I  felt  like  he  was  coming  in 
to  find  i  na  hi  >w  smart  we  were  and  net  inf  ir- 
ritation from  us  so  he  could  stay  one  step 
ahead."  As  usual,  Frank  turned  out  to  be 
right,  but  as  a  consequence  oj  his  dramatic  out- 
burst at  least  one  Vidocq  member  refuses  to 
sit  next  to  him  at  meetings  anymore. 


Then  another  agent  calls  about  the 
book  that  the  author  of  a  bestseller 
about  shark  attacks  is  going  to  do  on 
the  Vidocq  Society.  1  read  in  the 
New  York  Observer  that  he  got 
$800,000  for  it,  but  some  think  it's  a 
raw  deal,  since  the  movie  rights  were 
already  sold.  Frank  takes  a  scorched 
potsherd  ot  bone  the  size  ot  a  piece 
ot  broken  toast  from  the  cake  tub — a 
fragment  ot  maxilla — and  aligns  the 
upper,  toothless  jawbone  with  the 
uncertain  angle  ot  the  face.  He 
traces  crazy  glue  along  the  fracture 
until  it  gleams  like  a  milk  mustache. 

"Beautiful,  beautiful,"  he  says. 

I  le  walks  across  his  hangar-size  stu- 
dio to  a  bucket  and  scoops  up  a  gray 
clod  ot  clay  that  he  then  takes  into 
the  kitchen  area  (a  pair  ot  scuffed 
handcuffs  dangles  with  the  woks  and 
soup  ladles)  to  soften  it  in  the  mi- 
crowave. The  studio  is  a  renovated 
meat  market  (his  wife's  office  is  a  walk- 
in  meat  kicker)  with  taper-spiked  goth- 
ic  chandeliers  hanging  from  iron 
chains.  The  place  smells  faintly  of 
earth,  like  a  city  garden  in  late  fall. 
The  frieze  of  ghostly  milch-colored 
plaster  heads  crowding  the  tiered 
shelves  reminds  me  ot  gourds  rotted 
white  in  an  abandoned  root  cellar. 
Every  level  space  sports  a  head.  There's 
the  bust  he  did  for  PeopL'  of  the  5,000- 
year-old  man,  with  a  vaguely  thawed 
expression,  found  in  the  Italian  Alps; 
there's  the  age-enhanced  Symbionese 
Liberation  Army  fugitive  he  did  for 
the  FBI;  there's  a  bald  plaster  head 
wearing  rose-tinted  heart-shaped  glass- 
es that  looks  like  a  wig  mannequin — 
a  facial  reconstruction  of  a  skull  once 
tenuously  matched  to  a  woman's  face 
on  a  carton  ot  milk;  there's  a  small  cell 
ot  dangerous  felons  he's  sculpted  for 
America's  Most  Wanted,  such  as  John 
List,  the  man  who  killed  his  wife,  his 
three  children,  and  his  own  mother 
before  going  on  the  lam  for  eighteen 
years.  Ten  days  after  Frank's  bust  ap- 
peared i  in  the  show,  List  was  caught  in 
Virginia.  He  had  remarried,  was  at- 
tending a  Lutheran  church,  and  lived 
more  or  less  under  the  exact  circum- 
stances that  Frank  and  Richard  Wal- 
ter had  predicted. 

The  studio  is  crammed  with  buck- 
ets, ladders,  heads  in  varying  stages 
ot  re-creation,  maquettes  of  cop 
memorials,  piles  ot  bricks,  postcards 


'  'I  nude  bit  isiennes,  and  .in  endk 
clutter  of  erotic  and  morbid  nova  : 
ties:  a  hand-carved  pistol  in  til 
shape  ot  a  penis,  the  .22  rifle  wij  : 
which  his  father-in-law  tried  l| 
shoot  him  in  the  head.  For  dowi  | 
time,  he  has  a  model  train  layo| 
with  miniature  trolleys  and  cars  ai 
village  buildings  along  the  tracks,  j 

l  )nce  he  has  the  maxilla  in  shape,  1 
hands  steadier  now,  he  gently  anchc 
a  piece  ot  lower  jaw  and  sculpts  t 
clay  around  the  missing  socket.  He  a, 
justs  it  back  and  torth  like  the  rude) 
of  a  grim  toy  boat.  When  he  gent 
shakes  oft  the  paper  towels  lining  t'k 
cake  tub,  a  thin  gritty  scree  of  pulva 
ized  bone  trickles  out.  He  sorts  throul 
the  pieces  and  picks  up  a  chunk 
charred  face  the  size  of  a  scrabt 
square.  1  le  turns  it  in  his  hands,  ruhhi 
it  with  his  thumb,  puzzling  over  it  lij 
a  rune.  The  veins  in  his  hand  twitch 
he  flips  and  fondles  the  piece  ot  ja 
oblivious  to  the  fly  buzzing  around  1 
head.  It  eventually  alights  on  the  n 
of  the  cake  keeper. 

He  sets  up  a  camera  on  a  tripod  > 
look  at  the  skull  from  different  angL 
It  helps  him  think,  he  says,  to  loj 
through  a  camera.  He  steps  bad 
holding  one  wrist  behind  his  back  aj 
kneading  a  ball  of  clay  in  his  hidd 
palm.  Using  a  shutter-cable  release,  j 
snaps  a  few  shots,  and  then  pinches  j 
tiny  globs  of  clay,  making  minute  a 
justments  here  and  there.  Holding  t 
forehead  firm  but  gently  like  a  fatl 
would  to  remove  a  speck  from  h 
child's  eye,  he  stuffs  the  hollow  un 
the  mouth  and  throat  look  gagg 
with  clay.  Once  the  jaw  is  rebuilt  in 
a  discernible — if  dev  astated — moutl 
he  flips  the  skull  hack  right  side  i 
The  upper  lip  and  chin  is  a  goatee  j 
charred  bone.  The  skull  looks  as 
it  has  eaten  a  mouth; 
w  w  x       1  't  soot. 

T  Then  he  tells  me  that  evd 
face  is  individual,  that  each 
unique  and  contains  its  own  sorM 
divine  unpredictable  harmony,  1  1 
lieve  him.  It  is  Frank's  unorthodc;, 
bacchanalian  spirit — his  appetite  $ 
women  and  self-promotion,  if  r) 
the  eponym's  violent  misadve- 
tures — that  makes  me  think  ot  hit 
as  the  Vidocqian  most  like  Euge 
Francois  Vidocq  (  1  775-1857). 
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:at  dissembler,  an  impostor,  a 
ef,  and  a  murderer,  Vidocq  spent 
entire  youth  either  in  prison  or 
I  the  run.  Reading  his  Memoirs,  in 
ich  the  hero  is  "coupled  with  vil- 
as  whose  conduct  was  one  tissue 
(impious  blasphemy,  atrocious  ras- 
ity,  and  unutterable  bestiality,"  I 
linly  wondered  at  the  incapacity 
the  eighteenth-century  French  pe- 
1  system  to  keep  a  man  behind 
rs  for  more  than  a  few  hours.  The 
mber  of  Vidocq's  escapes  is  stag- 
ring.  Between  slipping  out  of  his 
ters  under  the  nose  of  the  burn- 
ing gendarmerie,  he  joins  Na- 
leon's  fleet  only  to  participate  in  a 
itiny,  fights  duels,  is  arrested  as  a 
ckpocket,  escapes,  is  jailed  for 
awling.  He  tricks  widows  and 
ronesses  out  of  love  and  money. 
:  disguises  himself  as  a  nun,  a  hus- 
-,  an  Austrian  butler.  He  forges  a 
rdon  and  is  sentenced  to  eight 
ars  of  hard  time,  escapes,  joins  a 
nd  of  pirates,  is  initiated  into  the 
cret  society  of  the  Olympiens.  He 
ns  with  smugglers,  is  arrested 
ain,  escapes,  becomes  a  mime,  is 
iked  out  by  a  jealous  clown.  Dur- 
g  a  stint  in  prison  at  Toulon,  Vi- 
cq  makes  wooden  toys.  But  after 
other  attempted  escape  he  is  de- 
ived  of  even  that  minor  employ- 
ent  and  spends  the  next  six  years 
ackled  to  his  bench.  Tired  of  his 
lebrity  status  as  the  greatest  jail- 
aaker  in  France — peasants  had  it 
at  he  could  turn  himself  into  a 
indie  of  hay  to  evade  pursuit — he 
comes  a  police  informer  to  reduce 
s  sentence.  Not  until  Sammy  "The 
ill"  Gravano  will  the  world  see  an- 
>her  rat  fink  of  Vidocq's  caliber, 
at  once  released,  he  enjoys  the 
ork  so  much  that  he  convinces  the 
)lice  to  let  him  go  undercover  and 
hire  other  ex-convicts  in  order  to 
:tter  infiltrate  the  underworld.  "1 
eferred  men  whose  records  had 
ven  them  a  little  celebrity,"  he 
rote. 

Thus  is  born  the  first  plainclothes 
;tective  bureau  in  the  world,  the 
figade  de  Surete.  After  one  raid,  in 
hich  he  led  nearly  forty  men  out  of 
tavern  in  handcuffs,  he  announced 
r  all  who  cared:  "I  am  Vidocq!  Re- 


smbe 
Give 


the 


scurrilous  provenance 


of  the  detective,  it's  no  surprise  that 
the  profession's  reputation  suffered 
for  years.  They  were  known  de- 
ceivers who  shared  a  lineage  with 
the  criminals  they  yoked.  One  An- 
glo prototype  was  the  so-called  thief- 
taker,  the  constable  who  specialized 
in  regaining  stolen  goods  by  tracking 
down  the  robber,  with  whom  he 
then  split  a  portion  of  the  booty  be- 
fore returning  the  remainder  to  the 
owner  for  a  reward,  "no  questions 
asked."  That  detectives  with  Pinker- 
ton,  the  first  private  agency  in  the 
United  States,  rented  themselves  out 
as  strikebreakers  did  not  help  the 
public  trust  either. 

Despite  allegations  that  he  con- 
cocted and  then  solved  his  own 
crimes  to  increase  his  fame,  Vidocq 
was  unquestionably  ahead  of  his 
time.  He  made  the  first  plaster  cast- 
ing of  a  shoe  impression.  He  com- 
pared the  slug  found  in  a  body  with  a 
test  bullet  eighty  years  before  the 
ballistics  pioneer  Calvin  Goddard. 
He  analyzed  bloodstains,  dabbled  in 
fingerprinting  before  Francis  Galton, 
and  wrote  what  may  well  be  the  first 
detective  novel,  Les  Voleurs.  He  was 
the  model  for  characters  in  novels  by 
Balzac,  Hugo,  and  the  first  detective 
story — or  "tale  of  ratiocination" — by 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  "The  Murders  in 
the  Rue  Morgue." 

When  politics  finally  turned 
against  Vidocq,  costing  him  his  post, 
he  created  the  first  private  detective 
agency  in  the  world.  His  clientele 
were  mostly  victims  of  swindlers  and 
con  men  who  exploited  post-restora- 
tion France's  newly  capitalized  econ- 
omy. The  role  of  the  detective  in  this 
new  urban  world — in  America  as 
well — was  to  be  a  lawful  dissembler, 
a  protean  eavesdropper.  To  get  at  the 
truth  one  had  to  lie  a  little.  Not 
much  has  changed,  except  that  it's 
even  easier  to  fake  an  identity  (or  to 
steal  someone  else's)  and  the  world  is 
shot  through  with  private  investiga- 
tors. In  New  York  alone  the  number 
of  licensed  private  investigators  has 
risen  from  672  in  1992  to  nearly 
3,000  today.  Both  the  increased 
availahility  of  information  on  the  In- 
ternet and  the  increased  affordability 
of  surveillance  equipment  help  to  ac- 
count for  the  rise.  But  most  P.I.'s  I 
spoke  to,  in  the  Vidocq  Society  and 
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elsewhere,  said  the  popularity  of  the 
work  could  be  credited  largely  to 
television's  glamorous 


y       portrayal  of  the  job. 
hen  Court  TV  is  done  with 


the  Texans,  we  follow  Frank  out  to 
the  lobby,  where  we  are  met  by  a 
long-faced  man  in  ow  lish  glasses,  el- 
egantly slumped  in  a  Louis  XV  chair, 
one  black  shoe  crossed  at  the  knee 
and  a  lanky  arm  and  cigarette  poised 
haughtily  aloft.  Looking  all  the 
world  like  a  Sherlock  Holmes  imper- 
sonator, or  perhaps  a  droll  public- 
television  host  who's  been  waiting  to 
explain  the  fine  but  difficult  movie 
we  have  just  experienced  and  partly 
misunderstood,  this  is  Richard  Wal- 
ter, among  the  four  or  five  most  fa- 
mous criminal  profilers  in  the  world. 

"I  was  going  to  let  you  just  walk 
out,"  Walter  says  as  Chief  Deputy 
Kinney  takes  a  chair  facing  him,  and 
Detective  Wooten  and  1  sidle  into  a 
Victorian  love  seat.  The  detective, 
who  kindly  switches  places  with  me  s<  i 
that  1  can  hold  my  tape  recorder  un- 
der the  profiler's  nose,  is  short  enough 
that  I  have  a  near-perfect  bird's-eye 
view  of  his  cropped  scalp.  He  holds  his 
fingers  laced  like  one  big  fist  between 
his  knees. 

Walter  reveals,  archly,  that  he  al- 
ready knows  the  suspect,  Lance  Barker, 
is  the  murderer.  He  gleaned  this  during 
the  chief  deputy's  presentation  by  con- 
sidering a  few  simple  things.  The  clus- 
ters of  behavioral  gesudten  .  .  .  the  prob- 
ability factors  .  .  .  the  subtypes  of  crimes 
.  .  .  the  constellations  of  criminal  sub- 
types .  .  .  the  subtypes  of  probabilities: 
all  patterns,  to  the  discerning  mind,  as 
traceable  as  the  frilly  upholstery  upon 
which  the  chief  deputy  is  sitting  tor- 
ward  uncomfortably,  with  pink  tired 
eyes,  looking  as  if  maybe  he's  being  had 
by  this  deductive  playboy,  who  finally 
concludes,  w  ith  a  dramatically  circum- 
tlexed  eyebrow,  that  this  particular  case, 
in  his  opinion,  "is  a  classic  compulsory 
power-assertive  murder." 

Deputy  Kinney  shoots  a  glance  at 
Detective  Wooten,  who  scratches  the 
side  of  his  scalp,  which  merges  seam- 
lessly downward  into  five  o'clock  s  had- 
o'    and  asks,  "You  said  this  is  a  classi- 

!  what?" 

'  \ vi  -assertive,"  Walter  says,  tum- 
■  '  atch  a  table  the  size  of  a  bel- 
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trv  clock  go  w  heeling  past  us  into  the 
ballroom.  A  second  waiter  follows 
pushing  a  rattling  cart  of  water  glass- 
es. "What  that  generally  means,  in  sex 
murders  lor  instance,  as  the  sexual 
emotion,  as  the  sexual  dynamic  in- 
creases, the  percussion  oi  death  in- 
creases. Therefore,  as  1  become  hot- 
ter or  more  involved,  I  have  to  feel 
the  percussion  of  my  fist  against  you.  1 
have  to  feel  the  knife  going  into  you. 
There  are  a  whole  constellation  of 
characteristics  tor  power-assertive, 
m'kay?"  A  tiny  scar  on  his  bottom  lip 
quivers  with  ratiocinative  pleasure. 
"What  you  have  is  an  atypical." 

1  Vtec  five  Wooten  grins  skeptically, 
drumming  his  stubby  fingers  on  the 
arm  of  the  couch. 

Walter  jabs  a  precarious  minaret  of 
ash  in  the  detective's  direction.  "I  have 
over  22,000  felony  interviews  under 
my  belt,  m'kay?  I've  been  around  the 
block,  and  1  have  over  30,000  death 
scenes  when  1  was  at  the  Los  Angeles 
medical  examiner's  office.  So  I  have 
some  experience  with  this.  I've  seen 
hundreds  of  these." 

The  gist  of  Walter's  method — in 
contrast  to  Frank's  emphasis  on  the 
uniqueness  of  each  individual  face — is 
that  we  are  hopelessly  predictable.  This 
view  is  not  so  different  from  those  held 
by  pioneer  criminologists  like  Cesare 
Lombroso,  the  Italian  phrenologist, 
who  sought  out  patterns  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century  by  studying  hun- 
dreds of  inmates  and  then  compiling  a 
system  of  identifiable  "criminaloid" 
types  based  on  physical  features,  such 
as  that  "highwaymen  have  thick  hair 
and  odd-shaped  heads."  He  also  re- 
jected  the  notion  of  free  will.  Alphonse 
Bertillon  later  improved  upon  an- 
thropometry— the  system  of  identify- 
ing criminals  by  precise  measurements 
of  noses,  skull  widths,  arm  lengths, 
height,  and  other  body  parts — which 
was  eventually  usurped  by  the  more 
reliable  method  of  fingerprinting  de- 
vised by  Francis  Galton.  Of  course,  if 
you  read  only  the  memoirs  by  retired 
special  agents  from  the  FBI's  Behav- 
ioral Sc  ience  Unit,  men  such  as  John 
Douglas  and  Robert  Ressler,  who  for- 
malized profiling  in  the  1970s,  and 
ci  insider  the  way  catchy  classifications 
like  "organized"  and  "disorganized" 
murderer  have  been  injected  into  the 
pop  lexicon  by  movies  such  as  The  Si- 


lence  of  the  Lambs,  you  might  thinl 
that  they  invented  the  idea.*  But  tl 
general  approach  was  already  in  pril 
by  1486  in  The  Malleus  Male/icaruil  f 
the  manual  used  by  Spanish  inquisilfl 
to  identify  witches. 

Walter  glares  at  the  detective.  "I 
cidentally,  I'll  also  tell  you  why  I  km 
certain  things,  m'kay.'  In  powt) 
assertive  cases,  we  know  that  the  v: 
tim  was  alive  if  he  was  fucked.  TB 
will  not — a  lot  of  others  will,  but  tl 
particular  subtype  will  not — if  you're! 
the  middle  of  a  fuck,  and  you're  stra| 
gling  her,  or  whatever  else,  and  si 
dies  accidentally,  they'll  stop  and  tbj 
won't  ejaculate.  M'kay?  Because  i| 
only  a  pervert  who  tucks  a  dead  bod 
And  so  I  know  it's  a  classic  PA  casa 
know  that  the  victim  was  alive  whl 
all  that  took  place.  Remember,  hi 
ejaculated  and/or  masturbate! 
whether  he  did  it  inside  him  or  I 
pulled  his  dick  out  and  he  groundsH 
it,  then  that's  why  he  needed  the  to 
els  to  clean  it  off  the  sheets."  He  i 
gards  his  watch,  two  black  hands  oi 
black  face,  without  upsetting  the  si 
lingering  ash  of  his  Kool.  He  says  tH 
he  already  knows  this  particular  type) 
murderer  is  trapped  in  a  macho  sd 
nario  of  his  own  inflated  ego's  inad 
quate  making  and  has  killed  because! 
has  unforgivably  violated  his  own  strj 
self-image  as  a  good  Texan  heterosa 
ual.  "Rules  come  into  place.  Ahsoli 
rules  come  into  place.  They're  deat 
ly  afraid  of  being  considered  devia 
His  style  simply  will  not  permit  it.' 

Deputy  Kinney  strokes  his  mustac 
with  a  thumbnail,  listening.  Moil 
slightly  ajar,  scalp  damply  ashimn 

*  Ressler,  also  a  Vidocq  Society  member,  tl 
credit  jor  coining  the  term  "serial  killer, "  thai 
several  other  profilers  told  me  that  the  tti 
was  in  fact  first  used  in  the  1 950s .  As  rea 
h  as  the  D.C. -area  sniper  shootings,  whe 
pageant  of  profilers  came  on  TV  nightly^ 
guess  the  sniper's  identity — most  ended  up 
ing  urong — it  was  clear  that  the  world  of  cr\ 
inal  profiling  suffered  from  the  small-pond  .« 
fish  syndrome.  Since  many  of  Walte 
conclusions  about  criminal  patterns  were  drc\ 
from  interviews  with  prisoners,  it's  also  wc 
noting  that  the  FBI's  men  similar  research,  - 
ten  known  as  the  "36  Offender  Study," 
ivhich  criminals  were  interviewed  hit  agents  it 
glected  to  corroborate  the  inftmnation  jmn 
ed  with  the  ca\c  files,  was  so  shoddy  that, 
cording  to  Brent  Turvcy,  editor  of  The  Join 
of  Behavioral  Profiling,  no  peer-reviet 
journal  would  publish  the  results. 


Expendable  Men? 


der  the  chandeliers,  Detective 
poten  looks  hypnotized  if  not  en- 
;ly  comprehending.  Walter's  ges- 
es  have  the  tense  predatory  grace  of 
tork  in  a  pond  full  of  nervous  frogs, 
■el  hypnotized,  too — somewhat  un- 
tain  where  this  rampant  specula- 
in  is  all  going.  Somewhat  like  a  frog. 
'And  what  it  is  is,  you're  two  young 
cks.  You're  out.  You're  talking  girls, 
u're  talking  this,  you're  talking  that, 
ils  are  not  going  to  get  that  hepped 
over  you.  So  you  get  a  lot  of  brava- 
.  You  get  some  alcohol  in  there, 
kay?  And  then  you  start  playing." 
;  reaches  over  and  thwacks  my  knee. 
,nd  one  thing  leads  to  the  other.  I 
ould  get  a  blow  job,  m'kay  ?  Or  some- 
ties  they'll  just  kind  of  touchy-feely, 
latever.  Now  you  can  get  various 
mbinations  of  that,  m'kay?  Where 
th  parties  denying  in  their  mind's 
e,  because  it's  not  manly  to  be  a  ho- 
osexual,  but  lo  and  behold  they  find 
emselves  involved  in  homosexual- 
~>e  behavior.  They're  moving  toward 
m'kay  ?  All  of  a  sudden,  one  of  them 
ts  a  breath  of  fresh  air — whoa!  Get 
ur  goddamn  hands  off  my  dick!  Or 
latever  it  is,  m'kay?  And  ker-bang!" 
k  lurches  forward  with  the  charade  of 
tigh-powered  rifle  in  his  hands.  "It's 
lied  homosexual  panic,  m'kay?"1' 
Kinney  shakes  a  Doral  from  a  Turn- 
ed pack  and  balances  a  crystal  ashtray 
1  his  knee.  Smoke  warps  through  the 
ush  of  his  mustache, 
i  "It's  a  situation  of  circumstance," 
'alter  says.  "Let's  say  the  two  of  you — 
'kay? — for  whatever  reason,  are  lying 
1  the  same  bed."  A  bored,  cruel  sim- 
;r  lifts  the  scar  on  his  lower  lip.  "Say 
)u're  drunk,  and  you're  tired,  and 
»u're  buddies,  and  you're  cops,  and 
m're  this  and  you're  that,  and  it's  all 

vlost  of  the  prominent  criminal  profilers — or 
least  the  ones  who  sell  books — focus  on  the 
xual  homicides.  Some  of  the  theories,  such  as 
'.ssler's,  smack  of  Freudian  terms  like  "re- 
zssive  necrophilia,"  a  term  he  can  legitimately 
ke  credit  for  having  coined,  "jack  the  Ripper's 
urders,  though  they  did  not  include  coitus, 
zre  nonetheless  sexual,  because  the  murder 
zapon  was  a  knife,  and  the  thrusting  of  the 
life  into  the  body  was  a  substitute  for  thrust- 
gthe  penis.  Most  cops  and  psychiatrists  have 
)t  understood  the  psychological  significance  of 
e  knije  or  other  such  foreigi\  objects;  I  \iud- 
1  the  matter  extensively ,  and  Libeled  the  jyrae- 
:e  of  using  such  substitutes  for  the  penis  re- 
essive  necrophilia."  Walter's  monograph 
on  the  topic  at  hand:  homosexual  panic. 


cool  and  you  feel  machismo.  All  this 
kind  of  stuff.  But  then  you  wake  up 
and  your  mouth  is  on  his  dick,  m'kay?" 

The  Texans  break  out  in  pained, 
hysterical  laughter,  and  the  chief 
deputy  actually  puts  his  hands  on  the 
arms  of  his  chair  as  if  he's  standing  to 
leave  us,  but  then  he  lays  his  hand 
across  his  shoe  instead. 

"We're  not  drinking  tonight,  pal," 
Detective  Wooten  says. 

Walter  leans  toward  Wooten.  "Cir- 
cumstance incontrovertible!  I  mean, 
that's  proof.  Whoa!"  Chief  Deputy  Kin- 
ney is  now  plucking  at  the  piping  on 
the  upholstery  of  his  chair.  "He  knows, 
m'kay?"  Walter  makes  eyes  at  the  de- 
tective. "He's  enjoying  it.  But  you  feel 
cheap  and  tainted." 

Wooten  queasily  shakes  his  head, 
and  says  meekly,  "It  wouldn't  be  homi- 
cide, it'd  be  suicide." 

"But  you're  going  to  shoot  him,  be- 
cause he  knows,"  Walter  says,  twirling 
a  fresh  unlit  cigarette  between  his  fin- 
gers as  if  he's  screwing  it  into  an  in- 
visible socket.  "Remember  this  big  im- 
age of  this  superman?  You've  just  taken 
all  the  air  out  of  that.  You're  nothing  but 
a  cocksucker." 

As  if  to  remind  Walter  that  they  are 
talking  about  somebody  else,  Kinney 
slides  a  photo  across  the  table.  The 
profiler  begins  to  extrapolate  about  the 
sissy  nature  of  the  victim's  underwear, 
and  soon  enough  the  Texans,  let  off 
the  hypothetical  hook,  get  into  the 
speculative  mood,  saying  that  as  far  as 
they're  concerned  the  victim's  paja- 
mas were  pretty  sissy,  too,  nor  to  men- 
tion his  Mickey  Mouse  watch  and  "that 
mouthy  bitch  role,"  as  Walter  puts  it, 
that  the  victim  liked  to  play:  his  ob- 
noxious tendency  to  get  something  on 
you  and  drive  you  crazy  with  it.  Once 
they  throw  in  the  funny  way  the  pillows 
are  stacked  and  the  wet  sheets — e\  i- 
dence  the  Texans  say  made  them  sus- 
pect the  relationship  between  Cody 
and  Lance  from  the  get-go,  though  they 
never  bothered  to  test  for  semen  over 
the  course  of  a  four-year  investiga- 
tion— the  cops  from  Level  land  and  the 
prestigious  criminal  profiler  have 
plumbed  the  suspect's  psychological 
depths  in  absentia  and  have  concoct- 
ed a  possibly  libelous  but  ultimately 
probable  scenario.  The  warm  petal  oi 
Walter's  thumbprint  flares  and  then 
fades  next  to  the  dead  man's  boot. 
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"With  chilling  clarity,  Margaret  Edds 
peels  hack  the  layers  of  the  legal, 
judicial,  and  social  orders  to 
explain  how  an  innocent  man  comes 
within  nine  days  of  execution." 

—William  Raspberry,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
columnist,  The  Washington  Post 

Earl  Washington's  story  reveals  the 
dark  side  of  a  system  that  is  not 
known  for  admitting  its  mistakes." 

—Senator  Patrick  Leahy  (D-VT) 
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"It  all  makes  sense  to  me,"  Wooten 
says.  "I  mean  . . ." 

Kinney  chuckle-snarls.  "It  shouldn't 
make  sense." 

"1  was  going  to  let  you  walk  out,  hut 
1  decided" — Walter  lets  out  a  tri- 
umphant guffaw  that  sends  cigarette 
ash  down  his  lapel — "You've  got  a  case! 
Now,  you  see,  before — you  have  to 
think  about  it  a  little  hit,  hut  I'll  just  do 
it  for  you,  m'kay  ?  What  we've  just  done 
is  given  you  a  matrix  that  accounts  tor 
what's  not  there,  what  is  there,  and 
the  staging  that  occurs  after  the  tact. 
And  behaviorally,  now,  we're  even 
telling  you  about  his  M.O.  He  needs 
control.  He  thinks  he's  being  slick. 
He's  taking  the  time,  and  he's  savoring 
it  in  part,  hut  then  he  has  to  get  ahold 
of  you  guys.  He  thinks  you're  going  to 
he  dumber  than  dog  shit.  That  you 
won't  figure  it  out.  But  he  wants  you  to, 
on  one  side.  He's  exactly  in  the  position 
that  he  wants — he's  a  suspect — because 
that  gives  him  power  and  importance." 

The  lawmen  from  Hockley  County 
were  planning  on  taking  a  long  detour 
down  to  Washington,  D.C.,  tonight 
to  see  the  Vietnam  Memorial  and 
then  back  tip  to  Baltimore  to  catch 
their  morning  flight  home.  But  Frank 
and  Walter  want  to  show  the  Texans 
how  the  supercops  party,  though, 
technically,  of  course,  neither  is  a  cop. 
W;dter  cajoles  them  into  keeping 
their  room  at  the  Comfort  Inn.  Frank 
sqggests  we  go  to  a  west-side  iiber- 
hip  bar  and  restaurant 
"ww  -y      called  L2. 

▼  Taiting  on  the  sidewalk  outside 
the  Downtown  Club  in  the  pumpkin 
light  of  late  afternoon,  Detective 
Wooten,  who  I  now  realize  comes  up 
only  to  my  chest,  asks  if  it's  okay  it  he 
waves  down  our  taxi.  Frank  and 
Richard  have  already  flagged  one  and 
gone  ahead.  He's  never  done  so  be- 
fore. I  insist  that  he  knock  himself 
out,  and  he  steps  to  the  curb,  arm 
lofted  timidly. 

"Lookit  me!  I'm  wavin'  down  a  cab, 
man!" 

When  we  get  to  L2,  which  the  Tex- 
ans end  up  thinking  is  a  gay  bar, 
Richard  and  Frank  are  in  the  back,  past 
the  velvet  curtains,  in  the  cerulean 
glow  of  the  fish  tank,  already  buzzed. 
We  come  in  on  them  venting  about 
colleagues  who  they  felt  were  playing 


tor  the  camera  at  the  meeting.  Wal- 
ter, who  doesn't  have  an  ounce  of  flesh 
on  his  bones,  and  in  this  light  reminds 
me  of  an  Edward  Corey  creature,  is 
shivering  and  complaining  about  how 
fucking  cold  it  is  in  the  restaurant.  The 
Texans  make  shy-polite  inquiries  about 
the  film  Danny  DeVito's  going  to  make, 
to  which  Walter  raises  his  fourth 
chardonnay  and  says,  "They're  mak- 
ing a  movie  about  us:  Frank's  the  per- 
vert and  I'm  the  guy  with  the  big  dick!" 

That,  Wooten  says,  wiping  away 
tears  of  mirth,  reminds  him  of  this  fun- 
ny joke  his  friends  like  to  make  at  his 
expense  about  how  what  he's  got  looks 
huge  on  him  but  only  looks  "this  big" 
on  another  man. 

Frank  moans  when  the  detective 
cocks  his  little  finger. 

Wooten  excuses  himself  and  then 
comes  back  a  minute  later  and  tells 
me,  under  his  breath,  that  the  bath- 
room doors  just  say  "W.C."  He's  not 
sure  which  one  to  use.  I  assure  him 
that  he  can  use  either. 

"It's  somewhat  ambivalent  depend- 
ing on  your  mood,"  Walter  says.  "You 
have  to  sit  for  both." 

The  detective  looks  at  me  nervous- 
ly. "Can  1  really  go  in  there?" 

When  Chief  Deputy  Kinney  excus- 
es himself  for  a  cigarette,  Walter  says, 
"Listen  to  them.  Listen  to  the  way  they 
talk.  A-yuk,  a-yuk,  a-yuk." 

Frank  orders  another  Cape  Cod. 

After  the  detective  returns,  Walter 
leans  forward  and  says,  "Listen,  we 
didn't  want  to  tell  you,  Wooten,  hut  we 
got  a  complaint  on  you.  You  used  the 
woman's  W.C." 

"C'mon!" 

"You're  lucky  you  didn't  fall  in," 
Walter  says. 

Over  the  next  hour  the  mood 
changes  as  an  undercurrent  of  tension 
between  Walter  and  the  detective,  at 
first  invisible,  begins  to  escalate.  Wal- 
ter sees  that  the  detective  seems  to  en- 
joy being  taunted  mercilessly,  but  the 
nature  of  the  detective's  jokes  seems 
to  change  from  being  a  way  of  giving  us 
something  of  himself,  to  show  us  that 
he  takes  himself  lightly,  to  something 
more  preemptive,  akin  to  tossing  chum 
to  a  shark.  The  detective  tells  me  he's 
used  to  this  kind  of  harassment,  that  his 
friends  pick  on  him  like  hell  for  being 
short.  "They  say  if  we  didn't  love  you 
we  wouldn't  pick  on  you."  He  tells  me 


this  w  ith  .in  almost  apologetu  inllin 
cy.  "Well,  1  wish  you  wouldn't  love  rl 
so  much." 

Chief  Deputy  Kinney  is  dead  qui 
w  hile  he  eats  his  meat  loaf.  When  tl  ' 
owner,  Nathon,  comes  over  to  our  tall 
to  say  hello,  casually  rubbing  my  ba" 
while  he  stands  there,  the  deputy  loo 
as  if  he  would  like  to  disappear  unci 
his  cowhi  i\  hat ,  it  i  mh  he'd  disregar 
ed  his  wife's  advice  to  leave  it  at  horr 

In  a  lull,  I  ask  Detective  Wooti 
about  the  police  report  that  I'd  re! 
while  Court  TV  was  taping  Weinher 
deconstruction.  1  was  drawn  to  sevi 
al  contradictions.  At  one  point  tl 
bottle  of  cologne  is  described  as  heir 
in  Cody's  hand,  but  then  later  dj 
scribed  as  resting  at  the  foot  of  tl 
bed.  Another  thing:  if  Cody  was  u 
conscious  when  he  was  killed — 
while  he  was  having  gay  ole  sex- 
would  he  really  have  been  found  wi 
a  plug  of  chewing  tobacco  in  H 
mouth.'  But  the  most  vexing  detail 
the  one  I  found  in  a  supplementary  n 
port  about  another  alleged  suicide, 
Lubbock,  on  the  same  date — July  I' 
1996 — just  a  couple  of  hours  befc 
Cody  Rogers  was  killed.  This  otb 
body,  found  shot  in  the  head  with 
.22,  belonged  to  the  live-in  boyfriel 
of  a  woman  named  Trwyna  Leha  Haj 
who  was  Cody  Rogers's  ex-girltrier 
Trwyna,  a  topless  dancer,  had  hi  ok 
up  with  Cody  after  he'd  punched  D 
in  the  face  a  little  less  than  a  year  ea 
lier.  Because  the  two  victims'  respe 
tive  gunshots  matched  the  calibers 
Lance  Laker's  two  missing  weapoi, 
I'm  curious  why  Chief  1  )eputy  Kmtv 
hadn't  mentioned  this  coinciden 
earlier  to  the  Vidocq  Society. 

"Whatchyo  talk  in'  about?"  Woot| 
says.  "I  must've  missed  that."  He  sa 
Kinney  never  mentioned  that  part 
the  story.  Frank  is  shocked  to  he 
about  it  also.  Immediately,  I  begin 
fantasize  that  I've  stumbled  acros^ 
key  piece  of  evidence  that  will  eil 
up  providing  the  missing  link  ail 
make  me,  however  briefly,  a  sleuthj 
he  reckoned  with. 

Frank  shrugs,  not  exactly  addre 
ing  the  deputy.  "We  can  only  wc 
with  the  information  that's  given  to 
Why  come  to  us  if  you're  not  going 
give  it  all,  you  know,  especially  thir 
like  that?  We  have  all  these  peoj 
together  for  free.  Top  experts  in  t 
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Intry,  in  the  world.  I  mean,  how 
U  we  work  a  case  to  the  max  if  we 
li't  get  the  right  information?  It's 
Mi  coming  in  with  a  half-loaded 
1 1 — maybe  that's  not  the  example." 
|  twirls  the  lime  in  his  Cape  Cod. 
■He  committed  suicide,"  Kinney 
Is.  "There  was  a  suicide  note  and 
I  suicide  weapon — the  .22  pistol — 
In  right  there  with  him.  He  was  a 
rried  guy  that  had  been  dating  this 
ie  dancer  in  one  of  them  bars." 
\X/ooten  slowly  comes  around.  "Oh, 
h.  Right.  Yeah.  It  occurred  at  Ran- 
ti  Canyon.  It  was  ruled  a  suicide, 
lie  left  a  note  to  his  child  and  his 
ents.  Yeah,  I  remember  that  now." 
You  can't  assume  anything,"  Frank 
s.  "You've  got  to  go  over  the  suicide 
;e.  You've  got  to  see  if  it  is  in  fact  his 
aing.  This  raises  a  whole  bunch  of 
m  questions." 

But  it  was  just  a  weird  coincidence, 
iney  says.  At  first,  he  thought  they 
illy  had  something,  too,  so  they 
ased  down  every  lead  about  this 
man  with  two  dead  boyfriends.  "Got 
•  heart  beating  when  we  started  on 
it  one."  But  there  was  nothing  to  it. 
I  ask  how  they  know  for  sure  that 
rice's  .22  was  a  rifle?  There  is  no  gun 
-,'istry  in  Texas,  after  all.  Kinney  says 
knows  for  a  fact  Lance  owned  a  .22 
e  because  the  twelve-year-old  neigh- 
r  boy  who'd  stopped  by  the  trailer  to 
ch  the  door  had  told  him  so. 
I  ask  again  if  it  could  really  just  be 
coincidence? 

"Yeah,  I  think  so,"  Wooten  says.  He 

iterates  what  the  chief  deputy  says: 

e  other  guy  had  a  pistol. 

"And  you  know  that  it  was  a  .22  ri- 

■  Cody  was  missing?" 

"Right."  Wooten  slaps  me  on  the 
shoulder.  "But  that  was 
good  thinking,  man." 

ollowing  Kinney's  lead — he  has 
dered  coffee — Detective  Wooten  or- 
:rs  a  Dr.  Pepper.  "Thank  you  ma'am," 
;  says  to  the  waitress,  though  he's 
wiously  wishing  it  were  another  beer. 

The  chief  deputy  has  come  a  long 
ay  to  get  answers,  and  by  now  he 
oks  tired  as  hell.  I  wonder  if  he's  glad 
I  flew  across  the  country  to  tell  us  his 
ory.  I  wonder  how  much  he  regrets 
aving  stayed  in  Philadelphia  instead 

driving  to  Baltimore  tonight.  Cup- 
ng  his  coffee  like  a  man  who's  leak- 


ing protoplasm,  he  thanks  Frank  and 
Richard  again  for  their  help  today. 

"Our  job,"  Walter  says,  "is  to  look 
through  bullshit." 

Sensing  that  he's  made  the  Texans 
uneasy,  Walter  picks  up  the  tab.  Later, 
standing  on  the  sidewalk,  Walter  re- 
covers some  of  his  Edwardian  dignity. 
"You're  only  as  good  as  your  current 
case,"  he  says,  shaking  Chief  Deputy 
Kinney's  hand.  "And  only  a  fool  rests 
on  his  laurels.  But  you  guys  had  the 
facts.  The  guy  with  the  facts  drives." 

Watching  them  walk  away,  Walter 
says,  "I  could  have  talked  to  them  in 
professional  terms,  but  they  wouldn't 
have  known  what  the  fuck 
~w  ^       I  was  talking  about."5 

A  rank  leaves  Walter  and  me  alone  in 
a  decrepit  bar  called  Doobie's.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  are  still  out.  He  buys 
another  round  and  then  I  buy  him  a 
drink.  We  seem  to  be  sharing  a  com- 
plicitous,  ugly  mood.  I  look  at  him  and 
I  see  that  he  is  quite  drunk  and  not  at 
all  the  same  composed  mind  I  first  met 
in  the  Downtown  Club  lobby.  Slumped 
on  the  table  in  an  unbecoming  way,  I 
doubt  that  I  much  resemble  the  version 
of  me  from  nine  hours  ago  either.  We 
are  deteriorating  in  front  of  each  oth- 
er's eyes.  We  are  in  denouement.  At 
least  the  Texans  will  go  home  inspired, 
their  cold  case  a  little  warmer,  their 
timid  suspicions  about  love-gone-bad 
reaffirmed.  But  they  will  also  go  home 
inspired  to  think  differently,  to  think 
more  like  Vidocqians.  They  will  go 
over  all  the  evidence  again  with  these 
new  eyes,  they  will  re-interview  ex- 
girlfriends  and  old  high  school  teach- 
ers and  parents  and  sisters  and  the  boy 
next  door  who  could  have  stolen  the 

*  Later,  when  I  told  Detective  Wouteh  that  J 
was  sorry  they  had  left  so  early,  he  told  me  that 
Chief  Deputy  Kinney  was  afraid  the  supercops 
"were  gonna  get  us  in  trouble."  But  perhaps 
they  would  have  been  better  off  if  they'd  stuck 
closer  to  Frank  aiul  Walter.  "See,  we  had  a  lit- 
tle trouble  when  we  left.  We  were  walking 
around  downtown  and  I  was  trying  to  flag  a 
cab  down,  and  the  first  two  turned  us  down. 
And  this  black  guy  high  on  dope  came  up  be- 
hind us.  So  we  were  keepin'  an  eye  on  him. 
And  then  another  black  guy,  obviously  a  ho- 
mosexual, made  a  crude  comment  to  me.  He 
said,  'Hey  man,  you  want  me  to  suck  your 
dick!'  So  that  ticked  me  off  and  I  went  after 
him.  I  was  yellin'  at  him  aivl  Dave  said,  'Rick, 
you're  gonna  get  us  killed!  Let's  get  out  of 
here!'  So  he  grabbed  me  and  we  took  off." 


gun  and  therefore  reinforced  the  sus- 
picion that  Cody's  death  was  a  suicide, 
though  it  seems  to  Detective  Wooten, 
the  more  he  thinks  about  it,  that  a  sui- 
cide would  not  have  the  prescience  to 
anoint  himself  with  cologne  to  mask 
the  scent  of  his  own  impending  decay. 
And  so,  with  new  eyes,  the  detective 
will  keep  returning  to  the  faint  yellow 
stains  on  the  victim's  T-shirt  that  no 
one  else  noticed,  not  even  Richard 
Walter.  Taking  a  chance,  he  will  go 
out  and  buy  a  bottle  of  Stetson  cologne 
and  a  hundred-percent  cotton  white 
Fruit  of  the  Loom  T-shirt.  When  he 
sprinkles  the  cologne  over  the  T-shirt, 
the  same  faint  yellow  stains  will  ap- 
pear, identical.  He  is  a  real  sleuth.  Then 
it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  time — so 
much  has  passed  already  it  hardly  makes 
any  difference — before  the  lab  con- 
firms this  insight,  and  Lance  Barker, 
whose  fingerprints  have  subsequently 
been  found  on  the  cologne,  is  placed  at 
the  scene  of  the  crime,  and  they  will 
have  their  long-awaited  grand  jury.  Of 
course,  in  this  detective  story,  the  iden- 
tity of  the  killer  was  never  much  in 
question.  Perhaps  it  is  this  lack  of  sus- 
pense that  gives  me  the  terrible  im- 
pulse— I  have  felt  it  since  we  came  in 
the  bar — to  ask  the  forensic  psycholo- 
gist to  profile  me.  I  can  see  that  he  sees 
through  me  already,  like  he  saw 
through  the  detective — like  the  de- 
tective saw  through  him — but  what- 
ever it  might  mean  in  this  context,  I 
have  a  self-destnictive  impulse  to  reveal 
my  darkest  side  to  a  complete  stranger, 
to  confess  that  part  of  me  identifies 
more  with  the  killer  than  the  victim, 
because  the  killer  is  always  a  victim  of 
free  will.  He  regards  me  with  sallow 
features  that  remind  me  of  pictures  of 
Poe — the  dark-circled  eyes  inverted  by 
the  morbid  contemplation  of  the  end- 
less sadism  of  the  human  soul.  For  Poe, 
who  said  that  Vidocq  was  just  a  "good 
guesser,"  just  as  some  detractors  say 
that  profilers  are  only  "glorified  mys- 
tics," the  genius  of  the  detective  was 
not  deduction  so  much  as  being  able  to 
cross  into  the  "spirit"  of  his  opponent. 
It's  not  so  much  that  I  feat  Walter  will 
tell  me  something  dreadful  as  that  he 
won't  detect  anything  at  all.  But  then 
he  tells  me  that  no,  he  doesn't  do  that. 
Not  for  free.  Finally  I  have  the  sense  to 
order  coffee.  Then,  having  missed  the 
last  train,  I  hail  a  cab  for  home.  ■ 
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y  John  Leonard 


\or  writers  there  are  plenty  of 
reasons  to  leave  town.  Heart- 
sick, you  are  running  away  from 
irriage  or  your  mother.  Saddlesore, 
u  need  to  baste  or  slalom.  Sluggish, 
j  seek  the  exasperation  and  romance 
elsewhere.  Bored,  you  wander  into 
ler  cultures  as  if  they  were  boutiques 
which  to  shop  for  Greek  light, 
snch  sauce,  Russian  soul,  German 
jsage,  and  Spanish  bull.  On  a  quest, 
u  want  to  rub  your  fuzzy  head  against 
e  strange  and  see  if  something  kin- 
:s — Zen  koans,  Toltec  stelae,  hearts 


:  darkness,  or  Veils  of  Maya.  And 
len,  of  course,  there's  money. 
Evelyn  Waugh  left  town  for  the 
ioney,  which  isn't  to  say  that  his  trav- 
1  didn't  inflect  his  fiction.  As  Nicholas 
hakespeare  notes  in  his  nuanced  in- 
oduction  to  WAUGH  ABROAD:  COL- 
ECTED  TRAVEL  WRITINGS  (Every- 
lan's  Library,  $25),  novels  such  as 
lack  Mischief,  Scoop,  and  A  Handful  of 
>ust  would  he  unimaginable  without 
le  months  the  gnimpy  author  spent  in 


Ethiopia  and  British 
Guiana,  more  than 
once  on  a  camel.  Nor 
is  it  to  say  that  what 
he  reported  seeing  on 
those  travels,  no 
matter  who  paid 
him,  wasn't  filtered 
through  the  thick 
lenses  of  his  politics 
(a  born  conserva- 
tive) and  his  religion 
(a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism  after 
his  wife  ran  off  with  a  bounder).  "Un- 
like more  curious  writers," 
Shakespeare  tells  us, 
"Waugh  travels  to  have  his 
biases  confirmed,  choosing 
destinations  where  his  prej- 
udices are  most  likely  to  be 
annoyed."  But  Waugh 
shipped  out  after  almost 
every  one  of  his  early  nov- 
els in  order  to  earn  enough 
money  to  buy  time  for  the 
next  one. 

And  he,  too,  could  be 
bought.  "It,"  notes  Shake- 
speare, "a  hotel  or  a  ship- 
ping line  was  willing  to 
give  Waugh  advantageous 
terms  he  did  not  blush  to 
commend  them  in  print." 
He  was  likewise  a  pen  for 
hire  in  the  right  cause:  "In 
1935  the  pro-Mussolini 
Daily  Mail  employed  him 
as  a  war  correspondent  to 
cover  favourably  the  Ital- 
ian invasion  of  Abyssinia.  Two  years 
later  he  entered  into  a  secret  deal  with 


Clive  Pearson  to  write  a  book  excori- 
ating the  corrupt  and  anti-clerical  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico,"  which  had  ex- 
propriated the  Pearson  family's  oil 
fields.  By  the  time  you  get  to  the  end  of 
these  thousand  pages,  you  will  also  have 
come  to  the  end  of  your  patience  with 
Waugh's  appalling  opinions  on  race, 
women,  Islam,  democracy,  colonial- 
ism, and  Jews. 

Still,  leaving  home,  each  of  us  brings 
our  own  privilege  (white  skin,  male 
chromosomes,  U.S.  passport,  gold  cred- 
it cards)  and  our  own  periscope  (think 
of  Waugh  as  a  Peeping  Thomist). 
Waugh  just  happened  to  write  better 
than  most  of  us.  If  this  compilation  of 
his  seven  travel  books  gets 
sadder  as  it  goes  along, 
from  Paris  to  Zanzibar  to 
Mexico  City  to  Jerusalem, 
so  did  his  novels  and  so  did 
the  century.  The  mordant 
satirist  and  the  disap- 
pointed romantic  turned 
into  a  misanthrope  with 
p  a  r  a  n  o  i  d  -  d  e  1  u  s  i  o  n  a  1 
Gilbert  Pinfold  tendencies.  In  Waugh 
Abroad,  the  elsewhere  we  visit  is  really 


Ki'tograph  of  Evelyn     m  ■!,  ©  Mark  Gerson;  painting  of  the  Italian  invasion  of  Abyssinia,  Ethiopian  Sch<  10I, 
'37  (lett)  ©  Private  CollL-ction/Bridgeman  Art  Library;  fresco  i  if  equestrian  saints,  Ethiopian  School,  1 9th  cen- 
iry  (right)  ©  Church  of  Debre  Berhan  Selassie,  (  ii  mdar,  Ethiopia/Bildarchiv  Steffens/Bridgeman  An  I  ibrary 
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I lii"  i ii  ivellsl 's  head,  nI n  il  slw k  kcd  limn 
waging  hill i le  i hi  1 1 ii i 
man}  hi  mis,  like  (  ins 

(   lolli  llhiH  l>  III  <  >//lc  iTS 

iiiii/  ( ic'ntlt'incii: 


1 1  .ink  I y  don't  k 


I  lull  .In  Ml  LI  be  ,1 
i  ll  ill'  Ii  II  .1  lldlel'H  ,  .  .  In 

pul  I  hem  iii  sleep  mi 
i il  the)  wrir  needed 

I  In  \  should  repo.se 
imiony  ihe  l'ii. ii  like 
i  In  knicliis  ill  i  In 
Sleeping  Beaut) .  ihe> 
should  he  liiid  nwa)  in 
I  hell  boxes  in  the 
nursery  cuphourd 

I  Ins  unvarying  i  yi  le 
i  it  ex<  Itcmcnt  and  dis 
appointment  rubbed 
i  linn  hure  "I  p. urn 
nnd  expi   -v  1  the  lend  beneath 


FOLIES  Itt  lM.I  IH 


l 


IIXIM  If  REVUE 

i  > i    M  "  I  r  M/\l(  If 


F 


,ii  I v  'Hi  (ii  I. ii i'  .i i  night)  in 
Waugh  Abroad,  the  novelist 
J  finds  himscll  al  a  i  luh  in  Pai  is 
i  ailed  Bi  iek  1 1  ip's,  ".i  reall)  ini  iniati 
ami  dehghl Inl  negio  i  aharel .  Bi  i<  k 
I  iip  i . 1 1 1 i i-  ,iiul  s.n  ai  ma  table.  She 
eemcd  tlv  least  bogu  person  in  Pai  is." 
Ilus  same  Brie  k  I  op  a.k  .a.  Ada 
Smith,  a  I  larlcm  i  hanteuse  who  ex 
patriated  in  the  1920s  doesn't  show 
up  to  teai  Ii  the  ( Iharleston  to  the  Aga 
Khan  until  i  lose  to  the  end  oi  PARIS 
in  mini>  (Vintage,  +1  >)■  Bui  she 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  every  nighl  ol 
hei  Sojourn  mole  llian  Ivelyn  Waugh 
evei  enjoyed  anything  except  incense. 
And  so  did  the  othei  twenty  eight 
Americans  whose  retniniseenees  |en 
nilei  I  ee  lias  gathered  into  iliis  en 
gaging  anthology,  even  those  with  .i 
i  hip  i  >n  i  heii  sh<  ntklci , 

Put  down  thai  Freedom  ii\  and  light 
up  i  Gauloise.  From  Ben  Franklin, 
I  nomas  |efferson,  and  |ohn  Adams  to 
Mark  I  wain,  I'dilh  W'hai  ion,  and 
I  .  S.  Eliot  to  Ernest  I  lemingv,  a\  . 
i iertrude  Stein,  anil  I  angston  I  lughes 
to  M.F.K.  Fishei ,  Saul  Bellow,  and 
lames  Baldwin,  Americans  attend  Paris 
as  ii  ii  were  graduate  si  hool  oi  the  i  ii 
».  us,  Some,  like  Bellow ,  worry  too  much 
about  being  i  onned;  this  is  egomania. 
Others,  like  1  )avid  Sedans,  i  laim  to 
spend  all  their  time  at  t  he  mi  ivies;  ihis 
is  catatonia,  lefierson,  on  hand  in  the 
eighteenth  century  ioi  the  Freni  h  Ke\ 
olut ion,  sounds  surprisingly  like  |ohn 
Reed,  on  hand  in  the  i  went  ieth  lor  the 
Russian  one,  Have  Barn  is  lunm  ("I 


in »w  In  >u  i he  Fren<  h 
handle  tipping,  be<  ause 
in  my  twi  i  weeks  in  Pans 
I  i K  \  ei  s.iw  ,i  Freni  h 
person  ,h  lually  leave  a 

i  ale"),  lutt  A.  1. 1  iebting 
is  funniei : 

I  In-  |'ii ifessii >n ol  ingenue 
exlsis  ini  lon^'ei  I  here 
was  .i  imi  I  in  /  ittle  Mary' 
Suns/iint'  who  had  the  nisi 
ol  ii ,  bui  she  will  have  no 
i  hiiiv  i '  tn develop.  In  hei 

nexl  |i il '  slie  m;iy  have  in 
pui)  .in  agi irapni ibi<  I  es 
hi  an  in  love  with  hei 
i  lausi  1 1  iphobii  bn  it  her. 
I  he  tragi*  siblings  will  be 
i  ompellcd  in  tryst  in  .i  if 
volvinjj  dooi  Ii  is  i  he 
kind  iii  play  people  like  to  write  now,  be- 

i  .iiisc  a  i  .in  be  done  in  one  set,  in  ilus 

>  ase  i lie  di H H 


F 


"^V  i .ii u  e  w  as  noi  ,ii  .ill  Inn  Jin  ing 
World  War  II,  and  most 

I  i  eiu  I  mien  w>  mid  rat  hei  n<  it 

i . 1 1 k  about  ii  But  n< >w,  as  a  son  i >i 
scholarly  buttress  to  the  oral  history 
in  Man  el  ( )phuls's  1970  film  The  Sor 
row  and  the  Pity,  we  have  Robert 
Oildea's  MAKIANNI  IN  CHAINS: 
I  VI  RYDAY  MM  IN  I  III  I  III  NCI  I 
III  All  I  IAN  II  UN  HI  R  I  III  (HUMAN 
UI'ATION  (Metropolitan  Hooks, 
iO).  Ii  is  worth  re<  ailing  that  even 
though  The  Sorrow  and  the  Pity  was 
commissioned  foi  French  television, 
ii  would  be  seen  almost  everywhere 
e\i  epl  on  Fren<  Ii  television  unl  il  a 
decade  aftei  itsdebut.  rhis  is  because, 
as  i.  )xford  historian  ( iildea  explains, 
ii  depicted  the  French  as  "sell 
seek  mi:,  u  iwardly,  dei  eitful,  and  self- 
deceiving."  Interviewing  evei  ybod)  in 
the  I  oire  Valley  who  didn't  hiss  at 
him  and  reading  every  document  in 
the  municipal  archives  that  haunt 
been  shredded,  (  'ildea  paints  .i  pit  ture 
considerably  more  *  omplii  ated,  il  not 
mui  h  prel  i  iei . 

During  the  Nazi  Occupation, 
everything  was  negotiable.  Collaho 
rat  ii  >n  had  m<  >i  e  degi  ees  i  ban  a  thei 
mometer;  main  believed  that  social- 
ism instead  ol  I  hi  lei  w  as  responsible 
loi  the  i  d  I  ol  France;  the  same  local 

notables  who  had  been  in  pi. ue  tot 
the  Republii  had  also  to  be  relied  on 
by  Vii  In  and  stayed  pul  aftei  I  ibera 
lion;  not  nearly  as  main  heroes  were 


in  the  Resistant  c  as  latei  preterit 
io  be;  not  all  Maquisards  were  (  )o 
munists  and  some  were  even  hand 
shooting  a  Na:i  meant  mass  repri) 
on  innot  enl  i  ivilians;  prisoners 
w  ai  squabbled  with  i  onsi  ripted  Lai 
over  who  deserved  more  handoi 
dani  ing  was  illegal;  and  nobody  re 
l\  i  an  d  about  the  I'  w 

In  Marianne,  a  work  ol  witnJ 
si  inpled  io  ihe  bone,  we  hear  frj 
housewives,  businessmen,  work 
ami  pols  instead  ol  the  usual  liters 

intellei  tuals,  whil  h  means  ih, i 

alibis  are  less  embn  lidered  I  low  yj 
feel  oni  e  you  finish  it  will  depend 
how  you  fell  when  you  emerged  M 
I  lie  Sorrow  and  the  Pity.  I  remem] 
hoping  ih  ,n  I  won  LI  have  I 

brav  er  I  ban  I  feared  I  was. 


Oi  i  upied  Frani  e  lasted  i  u 
fout  years.  ( )c<  upied  Kon 
nia  was  forever,  with  a  bj 

on  yout  face.  Or  so  n  seems  to  I 

exiled  novelist  and  Bard  profesj 

Norman  Mama,  who  was  seni  a 
child  by  cat  tie  cai  to  a  concentrati 
i  amp  from  whil  h  only  hall  ol  Kon 
ma's  lews  returned;  w  ho  lived  the 
ol  a  Young  Pioneer,  student  en 
i u-ei ,  and  dissident  litterateui  in  d 
out  oi  iocialisl  i  ealisl  1 1 1  mble;  w 
waned  maybe  too  long  to  leave  hoi 
with  only  his  langt tage  to  hi mse  hi 
like  a  snail,  in  1 986;  whi >  refused 

iei  in  n  to  Romania,  horn  Berlin 
Paris  or  New  York,  even  alter  I 

i  oil, ipse  oi  the  nonprofii  polii  e  sta 
in  1989;  who  was  browbeaten  h 

going  back  in  I997  by  his  boss 

h.ud,  I  eon  Botstein,  who  want 
company  when  he  <  ondui  ted  a  sy 
pin  ui\  oi\  hesi  ra  in  Bin  barest ;  a 
who  now  in  usi  write  this  furil 
book,  I  1 1 1  HOOI  IGAN'S  III  I  nil 
\  \\  I  Mill  K  (Farrar,  Straus  a 
Giroux,  $25),  in  whii  h,  as  much 
he  needs  to  purge  himself  ol  (  Vans 
cu  and  the  Iron  t  iuard,  he  must  a 
vanquish  his  mother  and  say  k 
dish  for  the  bread,  the  book,  and 
i  hi"  ill  shtetl. 

Imagine,  on  the  other  side  ot  a  If 

talitarian  looking  glass,  an  obvel 
image  ol  Nabokov's  Speak,  Memo  . 
Every  departure  is  a  banishing,  evm 
nomad  is  a  fugitive,  every  intellect 
a  I  is  a  hooligan.  Ihe  memoit  e  i 
nightmare,  like  its  century.  i 


I     I  I  \KI'I  IVS  M  V  ■  V'INI     \l  'I  il  IS1  \v« 
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DYE  IN  THE  TIME  OF 
[EDONISM 

ichel  Houellebecq's  new  novel 
y  Cristina  Nehring 

;ussed  in  this  essay: 

tform,  by  Michel  Houellebecq.  Translated  by  Frank  Wynne.  Knopf,  2003. 
172  pages.  $25. 


3f  the  two  most  inspected  mon- 
uments in  France,  one  belongs 
to  the  city  of  Paris  and  the  oth- 
to  Michel  Houellebecq.  Although 
preciably  smaller  (it  stands — when  it 
mds — at  approximately  five  inches), 
auellebecq's  commands  indisputably 
ore  attention  than  the  Eiffel  Tower 


istina  Nehring  is  a  contributing  editor  to 
arper's  Magazine.  Her  last  review,  "Our 
says,  Ourselves,"  appeared  in  the  May 
03  issue. 


these  days.  This,  in  any  case,  is  the  im- 
pression one  gleans  from  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  his  books,  all  of 
which  possess  an  unabashedly  autobi- 
ographical bent. 

He  is  an  unlikely  sex  god — this 
slight,  unfashionable,  forty-five-year- 
old  Frenchman — and  an  even  more 
improbable  celebrity.  At  book  parties 
in  his  honor,  he's  the  stooped  figure  in 
the  yellow  windbreaker,  the  guy  in  the 
corner  slurping  down  drinks  and  study- 
ing his  fluorescent  Nikes,  the  man  who 


leaves  early,  whose  voice  trails  off  when 
you  ask  him  a  question.  Inviting  him  to 
a  meal,  according  to  members  of  the 
Paris  literati,  is  like  "asking  the  plumber 
to  lunch."  But  you  wouldn't  want  to 
bank  on  the  docility  of  this  plumber: 
taciturn  as  Houellebecq  can  be,  he  has 
galvanized  global  attention  with  his 
inflammatory  statements  to  journalists 
as  much  as  with  his  "willfully  porno- 
graphic" fiction.  The  former  have  land- 
ed him  in  the  French  courts  for  "in- 
citement to  racial  hatred";  the  latter 
has  installed  him  firmly  on  interna- 
tional bestseller  lists. 

It  is  with  his  second  novel  that 
Houellebecq  seized  literary  celebrity. 
An  earlier  novel,  Whatever,  had  pro- 
voked comparisons  to  Albert  Camus 
but  failed  to  propel  its  author  to  the 
attention  of  a  larger  public  (he  had 
also  penned  two  poetry  collections 
by  that  time,  as  well  as  a  still  over- 
looked biography  of  H.  P.  Lovecraft). 
Houellebecq  remained  a  civil  servant 
throughout  it  all,  quietly  debugging 
computers  for  the  French  ministry. 
And  then,  in  1998,  came  The  Ele- 
mentary Particles.  The  novel  was  not 
so  much  launched  as  "detonated,"  in 
the  words  of  one  reviewer.  Packed 
with  graphic  renditions  of  variably 
transgressive  sex — sadomasochistic, 
solitary,  orgiastic,  exhibitionistic, 
aquatic,  pseudo-incestuous — it  also 
bristled  with  offensive  aphorisms 
about  everything  from  women's  liber- 
ation, racial  equality,  and  personal 
freedom  to  individualism  and  the 
possibility  of  human  intimacy.  In 
many  ways,  it  was  one  bleak  book — 
"a  deeply  repugnant  read,"  as  Michi- 
ko  Kakutani  put  it  in  the  New  York 
Times.  It  was  also  bracing,  insistently 
thought  provoking,  and  altogether 
original.  It  was  graced,  too,  with  a 
deadpan  humor  that  provoked  laugh- 
ter in  the  midst  of  the  most  desolate 
depictions  of  human  frailty. 

What  most  critics  emphasized  in 
their  reviews,  though,  was  Houelle- 
becq's "frontal  attack  on  the  generation 
of '68"  and  on  the  vices  it  presumably 
unleashed  upon  the  Western  world: 
promiscuity,  spiritual  humbug,  hedo- 
nism, a  cult  of  youth,  the  apotheosis  of 
individualism.  The  two  heroes  of  The 
Elementary  Particles  are  half  brothers 
abandoned,  as  Houellebecq  was,  into 
the  care  of  reluctant  relatives  by  hippie 
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parents  with  no  more  patience  for  their 
children  than  tor  their  revolving  lovers. 
One  hrother,  Michel,  has  turned  into 
a  socially  dysfunctional  scientist  "faith- 
ful to  his  local  Monoprix."  The  other, 
Bruno,  is  a  sex  fiend  who  spends  most 
of  the  novel  ministering  to  the  insa- 
tiable needs  of  his  genitalia.  The  lives 
of  these  brothers,  we  are  left  to  inter, 
have  been  ruined  by  the  values  of  their 
"idiotic  parents"  and  the  "liberal, 
vaguely  beatnik  movement"  their  par- 
ents represent . 

Indictments  such  as  these  have 
earned  Houellebecq — amid  the 
scandal  surrounding  his  book's  sensa- 
tional sex  scenes — the  reputation  of 
a  profound  moralist  and  an  author, 
as  the  Wall  Street  journal  intoned,  of 
an  admonitory  and  "brilliant  novel 
of  ideas."  Bur  how  considered  are 
Houellebecq's  ideas?  one  wonders,  as 
tine  reads  Platform,  his  third  and 
most  controversial  novel  yet.  He  has 
been  taken  to  court  tor  them — or  at 
least  tor  his  ideas  on  Islam,  ex- 
pressed, as  they  are,  by  several  char- 
acters in  the  novel  and  closely 
echoed  in  his  own  interviews.  He 
made  a  number  ot  flamboyantly  con- 
frontational remarks  to  his  judges 
that  day:  It  the  Koran  was  a  joke,  the 
Judeo-Christian  Bible  was  "so  bor- 
ing" it  made  "you  want  to  shit."  If  Is- 
lam was  "the  most  stupid  of  all  reli- 
gions," every  monotheistic  religion 
was  inherently  abusive.  Was  he 
aware  that  his  comments  might  vio- 
late the  French  Penal  Code?  "No," 
he  replied  to  the  delight  ot  audience 
members.  He  hadn't  read  the  French 
Penal  Code;  he  suspected  it  had 
"many  boring  passages."  He  also 
made  a  more  sober  remark:  He  had 
never,  he  insisted,  had  a  coherent 
idea  in  his  life.  Houellebecq's  self- 
assessment  is  worth  considering. 

Platform  begins  with  the  hero — 
once  again  named  Michel — 
contemplating  the  funeral  of 
his  father.  The  contemplation  takes 
no  very  grave  form — it  is  conducted 
on  the  Exercycle  of  the  deceased, 
over  a  granola  bar  from  his  kitchen, 
m  front  of  a  television  game  show. 
As  he  pedals,  Michel  is  aware  of 
having  made  an  "excellent  general 
impression"  at  the  ceremony: 

I'm  always  clean-shaven  . . .  and  when 


I  developed  a  bald  spot  at  about  the 
age  of  thirty,  I  decided  to  cut  my  hair 
very  short.  I  usually  wear  a  gray  suit 
and  sober  ties,  and  1  don't  look  partic- 
ularly cheerful.  With  my  short  hair, 
my  lightweight  glasses,  and  my  sullen 
expression,  my  head  bowed  a  little  to 
a  Christian  funeral-hymn  mix.  I  felt 
perfectly  at  ease  with  the  situation — 
much  more  at  ease  than  1  would  have 
been  at  a  wedding,  tor  example.  Fu- 
nerals, clearly,  were  my  thing. 

Social  interactions,  clearly,  are 
nor.  When  a  woman  raps  on  the 
door,  introduces  herself  as  his  late  fa- 
ther's cleaning  lady,  and  asks  to  re- 
trieve her  belongings,  Michel  freezes: 

'"Well  '  I  said,  '.  .  .  well."'  He 

barely  manages  a  gesture  "intended  to 
be  welcoming,"  waves  her  up  the 
stairs,  and  collapses  on  the  sofa,  "ex- 
hausted by  the  confrontation."  It's  the 
same  glum,  distressingly  awkward,  pre- 
maturely balding  hero  whom  we  know 
from  Houellebecq's  other  novels,  and 
whom  we  know  from  his  interviews. 
Even  the  hero's  father — a  mountain 
guide  with  nothing  but  contempt  for 
his  civil-servant  son — closely  resem- 
bles Houellebecq's  own  father — a 
mountain  guide  who  abandoned  his 
toddler  son  and  watched  from  afar  as 
this  son  became  a  civil  servant. 

Having  come  into  a  large  amount  of 
money  and  sympathy  for  his  bereave- 
ment, Michel  decides  to  take  a  vaca- 
tion. Never  a  man  to  risk  his  creature 
comforts,  he  settles  on  a  pre-arranged 
and  pre-evaluated  package  tour  to 
Thailand.  "I  was  particularly  fond,"  he 
confesses,  "of  the  star-rating  system, 
which  indicated  the  intensity  of  the 
pleasure  one  was  entitled  to  hope  for." 
Once  in  Thailand,  he  "behaves  like  a 
typical  tourist,"  taking  a  "timid  dip," 
making  dreadful  small  talk,  mastur- 
bating to  mediocre  novels  at  night, 
and  dutifully  attending  the  cultural 
field  trips.  He  also  visits,  several  Thai 
prostitutes  and  mounts  a  spirited  de- 
tense  of  their  profession  and  character. 
They  are  "good  girls,"  he  concludes, 
"who  send  money  to  their  parents." 
Western  women  are  unavailable,  un- 
appetizing, unsexual,  or  just  too  much 
bloody  trouble.  Between  the  dinners, 
entertainment,  and  sensitive  interro- 
gation required  to  woo  them,  it's  a  lot 
easier  "to  just  stay  home  and  wank,"  as 
the  poet  Philip  Parkin  (whose  erotic 


temperament  often  mirrored  Houe 
becq's)  once  wrote.  It  is  tor  this  rea 
th.it  Michel  returns  to  France  w 
i nit  so  mm. h  as  having  attempted  ti 
duce  the  one  woman  he  fancies  in 
group:  the  "serious"  brunette,  Vale 

It  is  not  until  Michel  and  Val 
are  back  in  Pans  that  they  arra 
a  meeting  and  tall  immediaj 
into  each  other's  arms,  beds,  and  Hi 
The  seemingly  retiring  twenty-eid 
year-old  turns  out  to  be  preternatul 
ly  adept  at  the  sexual  acrobatics  i 
endearments  that  Michel  had  beliej 
the  exclusive  purview  of  Thai  prd 
tutes,  and  even  more  open  than  hi 
erotic  experiment.  It  is  she  who  i 
gests  they  recruit  other  girls  and  c 
er  couples  into  their  adventures; 
who  teaches  him  the  MarmalJ 
Trick,  among  others.  She  also  tu 
out  to  be  a  top  executive  in  the  tri 
el  industry,  a  generous  and  wai 
hearted  human  being,  and  an 
chanting  conversationalist.  Whatc 
she  find  in  this  "washed-up  guy, 
very  sociable,  more  or  less  resignec 
his  boring  life"  that  Michel  knows 
is?  "I'm  not  particularly  handsorri 
he  acknowledges  after  their  first  ni 
of  love.  "I'm  not  tunny;  I  find  it  d 
cult  to  understand  why  anyone  wot 
find  me  attractive."  She  respond; 
his  doubts  in  the  most  eloquent  wa\  e 
could  wish:  she  initiates  oral  sex 
got  the  impression  she  was  goin£ 
say  something,  then  she  put  her  h; 
on  my  balls,  brought  her  face  tow 
me.  Immediately  I  was  bard  again. 

This  becomes  something  of  a  reft 
in  the  remaining  three  quarters  of 
book,  a  refrain  greeted  by  the  reade  - 
at  least  by  this  reader — with  an 
creasing  admixture  of  fatigue.  Oh,  ), 
we  find  ourselves  thinking  after 
seventeenth  erection  in  a  chapter, 
again.  Houellebecq  prides  himself  n 
his  skill  at  portraying  sex  scenes,  andl 
deed  he  is  better  than  many — betr, 
certainly,  than  the  awful  Catherifll 
Millet,  his  fellow  Parisian,  whose  abdB 
inable  erotic  memoir,  The  Sexual  Li/  )j 
Catherine  M . ,  fortunately  lost  its  pljfil 
to  Platjorm  on  the  French  bestseB 
list.  Yet  serial  penetrations  get  dulln 
the  page,  no  matter  how  various  I 
orifices  enlisted  and  how  numerous  m 
participants.  This  is  a  problem,  sue 
Michel  and  Valerie  live  out  a  sexil 
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ana  for  the  next  several  months,  of 
;h  we  are  spared  hardly  a  thrust, 
y  also  grow  toward  each  other  in 
;r  ways — becoming  fast  friends, 
ring  confidants,  and  even  honorary 
ness  partners.  It  is  in  this  last  ca- 
ty  that  Michel  suggests  to  Valerie's 
ipany  a  new  option  for  their  inter- 
onal  resort  packages:  sex  tourism, 
get  those  elephant  rides  in  Mar- 
sh, he  tells  them,  forget  scuba  div- 
in  the  Third  World — most  people 
el  in  the  hope  of  finding  sex  and  ro- 
ice,  not  sea  anemones.  After  some 
ial  inhibitions  in  the  industry, 
erie  and  Michel  are  ferried  to 
gkok  to  inaugurate  the  opening  of 
new — and  already  overbooked — 
ihrodite"  club.  Smitten  by  the  at- 
iphere  and  Michel,  Valerie  propos- 
o  quit  her  job  in  Paris  to  remain  as 
>rt  manager  with  him.  The  vision  of 
ew  and  gleaming  life  opens  for  the 
pie.  And  then  it  happens:  the  same 
n  fate  that  befalls  many  of  Houelle- 
q's  heroines.  Only  this  time  it  is  at 
hands  of  Islamic  fundamentalists, 
led  with  explosives  and  irate  at  the 
spect  of  another  Western  sex  club 
iling  the  East.  Valerie  is  not  the 
y  one  to  go.  But  she  is  the  only  one 
o  matters  to  Michel. 
The  hero  at  the  end  of  Platform  is  a 
iken  man.  After  lengthy  bouts  of 
nesia,  insanity,  and  treatment  in 
:nch  nerve  clinics  (where  Houelle- 
;q  also  served  his  time),  he  returns 
Thailand  to  die.  He  holes  up  in  the 
iest  part  of  town,  sees  a  prostitute  or 
3,  starts  to  write  up  the  "few  months" 
ife  he  has  known,  ceases  to  see  pros- 
ates,  finishes  his  notes,  and  becomes 
ecluse:  the  madman  on  the  block 
i0  emerges  only  for  his  cup  of  soup, 
''hen  you  give  up  on  life,"  he  says, 
le  last  remaining  human  contacts 
:  those  you  have  with  shopkeepers." 
Valerie  went  with  a  bang,  Michel 
nault  will  go  in  silence,  unnoticed; 
2  locals  will  smell  something  in  the 
'  a  few  days  later,  that's  all.  "In  this 
mate,"  he  notes,  "corpses  quickly 
irt  to  stink." 

Tiiat  to  make  of  this  book? 
\/\/  This  apologia  for  sex  tour- 
"  Y  ism,  this  love  story,  this 
oadside  against  Islam,  this  anatomy 
banality,  this  indictment  of  Western 
lationships,  this  biography  of  dis- 


abuse, this  fantasy  of  male  wish  fulfill- 
ment, this  tale  of  a  cock?  It  addresses 
everything — love,  death,  religion,  the 
nature  of  the  individual,  the  meaning 
of  life — but  is  coherent  on  nothing. 
Julian  Barnes  has  said  Houellebecq 
"hunts  big  game  while  others  settle  for 
shooting  rabbit,"  and  Houellebecq  does, 
in  fact,  go  after  the  big  quarry,  the  big 
quandaries,  the  big  issues  of  his  age. 
But  he  goes  after  these  issues  in  so  in- 
dividual and  honest  and  blithely  self- 
centered  a  way  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  him  to  offer  a  consistent 
statement  about  them.  He  is  full  of 
contradictions  on  whatever  subject  he 
broaches.  He  laments  the  promiscuity 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  sixties,  but 
it  would  be  a  morally  gullible  reader 
indeed  (and  there  are  many)  who  fails 
to  see  how  he  simultaneously  exploits 
this  promiscuity,  how  his  protagonists 
wallow  in  it,  and  how  he  enjoys  it  him- 
self. A  passage  from  his  first  novel, 
Whatever,  illustrates  what  critics  have 
meant  when  they  refer  to  Houelle- 
becq's  assault  on  the  advocates  of  sex- 
ual liberation.  "Veronique  belonged," 
he  writes  of  one  of  his  heroines, 

as  we  all  do,  to  a  sacrificed  generation. 
She  had  certainly  been  capable  of  love; 
she  would  have  wished  to  still  be  capa- 
ble of  it . . .  but  it  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble. A  scarce,  artificial  and  belated  phe- 
nomenon, love  can  only  blossom  under 
certain  mental  conditions,  rarely  con- 
joined, and  totally  opposed  to  the  free- 
dom of  morals  which  characterizes  the 
modern  era.  Veronique  had  known  too 
many  discotheques,  too  many  lovers; 
such  a  way  of  lite  impoverishes  a  human 
being,  inflicting  sometimes  serious  and 
always  irreversible  damage.  Love  as  a 
kind  of  innocence  ...  as  an  aptitude  for 
epitomizing  the  whole  of  the  other  sex 
in  a  single  loved  being  rarely  resists  a 
year  of  sexual  immorality,  and  never 

two  Extremely  quickly,  one  becomes 

as  capable  of  love  as  an  old  slag.  And  so 
tine  leads,  obviously,  a  slag's  life —  All 
that  remains  is  resentment  and  disgust, 
sickness  and  the  anticipation  of  death. 

And  yet  Houellehecq's  protagonists 
deliver  themselves  to  this  slag's  lite 
with  unusual  gusto  and  initiative,  even 
inventing  new  and  optimal  venues  for 
it  with  sex-club  chains  across  the  Third 
World.  At  least  one  London  critic  has 
suggested  this  celebration  of  sex 
tourism  is  a  spoof — comparable  to 
Jonathan  Swift's  "Modest  Proposal" 


for  eating  Irish  children  in  an  effort 
to  satirize  the  callousness  of  his  con- 
temporaries— but  this  is  wishful  Eng- 
lish high-mindedness,  and  it  does  the 
cheerfully  low-minded  Houellebecq 
an  injustice.  Even  aside  from  any  con- 
sideration of  biography  or  authorial 
intent  (Houellebecq  spent  several 
months  exploring  Thai  brothels,  and 
it's  hard  to  think  it  was  all  sour  duty), 
Platform  abounds  with  glowing  por- 
traits of  Eastern  prostitutes  and  their  af- 
fectionate clients;  it  also  (in  common 
with  Houellebecq's  other  books)  of- 
fers ringing  indictments  of  Western 
lovers'  lack  of  sexual  "generosity"  and 
loss  of  "animal  instinct." 

"'Suck  me,'"  Michel  commands 
Valerie  in  the  middle  of  a  discussion 
about  what  has  gone  wrong  with  oc- 
cidental sexuality. 

She  looked  at  me,  surprised,  but  placed 
her  hand  on  my  balls  and  brought  her 
mouth  toward  me.  "There!"  I  exclaimed 
triumphantly —  "That's  precisely  what's 
so  extraordinary  about  you:  you  enjoy 
giving  pleasure.  Offering  your  body  as 
an  object  of  pleasure,  giving  pleasure 
unselfishly:  that's  what  Westerners  don't 
know  how  to  do  anymore.  They've  com- 
pletely lost  the  sense  of  giving." 

In  a  passage  from  The  Elementary 
Particles  that  is  often  overlooked  by 
those  aiming  to  draw  Houellebecq 
closer  to  some  version  of  correct- 
ness, Houellebecq  has  Bruno's  lik- 
able girlfriend,  Christiane,  express 
the  wish  that  his  fifteen-year-old 
high  school  student  had  offered 
similar  favors  when  he  dropped  his 
pants  one  day  after  French  class: 

"We  need  .  .  ."  she  said  haltingly, 
"we  need  a  little  generosity.  ...  If  I'd 
been  in  that  Arab  girl's  place,  I  don't 
know  how  I  would  have  reacted.  I 
think  .  .  .  well,  1  hope  I  would've  con- 
sented to  give  you  pleasure." 

The  point  is  couched  in  the  same 
language  of  generosity  and  "giving"  as 
are  Houellebecq's  other  defenses  of  his 
sexual  ideal.  It  is  clear  that  we  are 
meant  to  be  moved  by  Christiane's  ar- 
gument; it  is  equally  clear  that  Houelle- 
becq is  a  hard  sell  to  the  convention- 
ally moral  and,  moreover,  that  the 
"generosity"  he  so  fervently  praises  is 
incommensurable  with  the  model  of 
"love  as  a  kind  of  innocence  ...  as  an 
aptitude  for  epitomizing  the  whole  of 
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the  other  sex  in  a  single  loved  being" 
whose  disappearance  he  passionately 
decries  on  other  occasions.  Romance 
and  "generosity" — at  least  conceived, 
as  it  is  here,  as  a  docile  willingness  to 
render  sexual  services  ar  any  time  to 
any  person — are  mutually  exclusive. 

To  me,  the  sex  scenes  between 
Valerie  and  Michel  are  ultimately  drab: 
amicable,  inventive,  good-natured, 
certainly  not  immoral,  but  drab.  Con- 
senting adults  giving  each  other  di- 
rections for  what  operation  they  would 
like  performed  on  their  anatomies. 
Monkeys  delousing  each  other  come  to 
mind.  But  sexuality  is  at  its  most  potent 
when  it  has  some  element  ot  spon- 
taneity and  the  sacred,  some  share  of 
tension,  mystery,  and  intuition;  when 
it  incarnates  the  unspeakable,  not 
when  it  occurs  in  response  to  oral  in- 
junctions. Nonetheless,  Michel  and 
Valerie's  relationship  is  increasingly 
remarkable  tor  the  devotion  and  force 
it  inspires  in  both  its  participants.  This 
devotion  is  the  more  surprising  be- 
cause neither  Michel  nor  Valerie  sen- 
timentalizes sex,  and  either  of  them 
seems  happy  to  have  it  with  many  dif- 
ferent people.  Yet  their  relationship 
revolves  around  sex.  Michel  hardly 
seems  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
personality  of  his  lover  when  he  de- 
cides, after  their  first  night  together, 
that  they  will  "probably  be  happy  to- 
gether"; all  through  his  Thai  tour  he  as- 
sumed she  was  self-effacing  and  awk- 
ward, possessed,  as  he  put  it,  of  a 
"canine  docility."  Turns  out  she's  an 
overachieving  career  woman — intre- 
pid, ambitious,  articulate,  and  full  ot 
initiative.  He  does  begin  to  take  an 
interest  in  her  as  their  sexual  liaison  de- 
velops— to  the  point  of  sharing  her 
work,  her  worries,  and  her  childhood 
memories — hut  the  mental  always 
seems  somewhat  secondary  to  the  phys- 
ical. And  since  the  physical  seems  so 
interchangeable,  particularly  to  two 
people  in  the  business  ot  commercial- 
izing it,  their  loyalty  to  each  other  of- 
ten appears  perplexing. 

But  loyalty  it  is.  Even  when  Valerie 
overworks  herself  and  her  sexual  re- 
sponses become  "more  muted,  more 
restrained,  as  though  muffled  by  a  cur- 
tain of  fatigue,"  Michel  realizes  he 
"loved  her  more  and  more."  The  great 
hedonist,  the  man  who  calls  all  wom- 
en "sluts,"  gives  voice  to  the  most 


sweepingly  romantic  ot  declarations: 
Valerie  has  become  all  that  matters. 
His  work  and  his  prev  ious  existence 
have  shriveled  to  nothing:  he  is  ready 
to  abandon  all  to  be  her  full-time  sup- 
port, even  her  chef.  "1  would  never 
have  believed  that  one  day  1  would 
take  pleasure  in  cooking.  Love  sancti- 
fies," he  marvels.  "The  very  order  ot 
things  had  been  upturned.  Strangely, 
and  without  in  the  least  deserving  it, 
1  had  been  given  a  second  chance.  It 
is  very  rare,  in  life,  to  have  a  second 
chance;  it  goes  against  all  the  rules." 

And  when  those  rules  are  violently 
reinstated.'  When  Valerie  is  taken  from 
him?  Why  doesn't  he  find  someone 
else?  A  woman  at  the  swingers  clubs 
they  attended  together?  His  solicitous 
secretary?  A  marriageable  Thai  girl? 
But  no;  his  life  is  over.  He  awaits  his 
physical  demise  in  exile,  because  "the 
absence  ot  a  will  to  live  is,  alas,  not  suf- 
ficient to  make  one  want  to  die."  He  is 
already  a  member  ot  the  living  dead. 

Houellebecq,  The  Romantic? 
The  Most  Unlikely  Romantic 
writing  today?  He  is  clearly 
more  amorously  idealistic  than  other 
celebrated  writers  known  for  their 
frank  treatment  of  sex — more  than 
Philip  Roth  and  Milan  Kundera;  more 
than  Catherine  Millet  or  Virginie  Des- 
pentes — and  more,  too,  than  many  of 
the  late  greats — from  Henry  Miller 
and  Anai's  Nin  back  to  the  Marquis 
de  Sade.  Relentless  graphic  sex  has 
rarely  kept  company  with  romantic 
idealism.  In  Houellebecq,  oddly 
enough,  it  does.  If  that  seems  contra- 
dictory, it  is  only  one  of  many  contra- 
dictions in  his  surprising  oenvre. 

For  more  contradictions,  we  need 
look  no  further  than  his  notorious  rap 
on  Islam,  which  deserves  neither  the 
invectives  nor  the  defenses  it  has  in- 
spired. It  is  essentially  casual,  only  part- 
ly in  earnest,  and  overwhelmingly  in- 
coherent. How  seriously  can  one  take 
the  remark,  ungracious  though  it  may 
be,  that  Islam  "could  only  have  been 
born  in  a  stupid  desert,  among  filthy 
Bedouin  who  had  nothing  better  to 
do . . .  than  bugger  their  camels"?  Placed 
into  the  mouth  ot  an  Arab  scientist 
in  Platform,  the  statement  becomes 
the  prelude  to  a  religious  argument 
that,  though  perhaps  more  thought- 
provoking,  is  equally  specious:  Islam  is 


disparaged  tor  being  the  "most  rad 
monotheism" — monotheisms  alrd 
being  hilled  as  incitements  to  v  lole 
and  dampers  on  creativity.  "Read  . 
the  Koran,"  claims  the  scientist,  " 
cannot  help  but  be  struck  by  the 
grettable  mood  of  tautology  that  I 
ifies  the  work:  'there  is  no  other  C 
but  God  alone,'  etc.  You  won't  get  i 
tar  with  nonsense  like  that."  Perk 
not,  but  it  sounds  pretty  familial 
anyone  who  has  examined  the  Jtid 
Christian  Bible — replete,  as  it  is,  vj 
assertions  such  as  "I  am  the  Lord  \J 
God;  thou  shall  have  no  oilier  l 
before  me"  and  "I  am  that  1  am." 

But  Houellebecq's  is  only  in  pal 
theological  point — and  those  \j 
have  defended  him,  like  Christon 
Hitchens,  on  the  grounds  that  I 
cussing  theology  can  hardly  be  an  | 
citement  to  racial  hatred,"  miss  j 
point.  Houellebecq's  treatment  offl 
lam  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  n 
udices  of  the  "poor  white  trash" 
ment  of  French  society  (which  h 
the  first  French  writer  in  decadej 
portray)  as  with  theological  ad 
ment.  And  if  Mr.  Hitchens  judiciq 
ly  distinguishes  between  religion  i 
race,  the  man  whom  he  is  defend! 
does  not.  Hitchens  reminds  us  i 
"most  Arab-Americans  are  (  Tit- 
ian" as  well  as  "perhaps  20  percenl 
all  Palestinians,"  whereas  Houel 
becq  is  happy  to  dispense  with  si 
niceties:  he  has  his  hero  evaluate! 
attractions  of  "Muslim  pussy"  wl 
standing  before  his  father's  explid 
agnostic  Arab  maid.  Worse,  Houal 
becq  has  Michel  declare  delightj 
reading  that  "a  Palestinian  terro 
or  a  Palestinian  child,  or  a  pregrii 
Palestinian  woman,  had  been  gun 
down  in  the  Gaza  Strip."  It  is  obvj 
why  such  a  remark  causes  indiglJ 
tion  and  injury,  not  only  amJB. 
France's  Arab  population  but  amjai 
sensible  souls  in  general.  This  inM 
nation  might  be  tempered  by  the  'CtJ 
that  Michel  is  mourning  the  deatifiji 
his  beloved  at  Arab  hands  whentoj 
expresses  the  sentiment;  that  i9 
self-consciously  and  rather  tragicjly] 
embraced  in  the  hope  of  giving  SI 
some  reason  to  continue  living  ("pi 
certainly  possible  to  remain  aire 
animated  simply  by  a  desire  H 
vengeance;  many  people  have  liM 
that  way");  and  that  it  is  eventujly 
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hdrawn  (a  "simple  thought," 
chel  reports  on  the  next  page, 
is  sufficient  to  dispel  my  hatred"), 
douellebecq  is  very  nearly  an 
lal-opportunity  offender;  women, 
n,  individualists,  socialists,  Mus- 
is,, Americans,  Germans,  Japan- 
— all  eventually  come  under  his 
el  gun.  This  is  part  of  the  abrasive 
traction  of  his  prose  as  well  as 
lething  for  which  he  occasionally 
erves  to  be  taken  to  task.  But  if  he 
requently  incoherent  in  his  general 
■nouncements,  he  is  ingenious  in 

local  insights.  Houellebecq's  fie- 
ri is  full  of  jarringly  honest  micro- 
lections;  fascinating  fragments, 
ttering  shards  that  cut  us  to  the 
j  ck.  Take  his  passage  on  the  pover- 
pf  the  individual,  in  which  Michel 
icribes  preparing  to  move  in  to  a 
w  flat  with  Valerie: 

[  realized  that  I  didn't  feel  the  slightest 
attachment  to  anything  in  my  apart- 
ment. ...  I  had  managed,  it  seemed,  to 
live  for  forty  years  without  forming  the 
most  tenuous  of  attachments  to  a  sin- 
gle object.  All  told,  I  had  two  suits, 
which  I  wore  alternately.  Books,  sure,  I 
'had  books,  but  I  could  easily  have 
ibought  them  again. . . .  Several  women 
had  crossed  my  path;  I  didn't  have  a 
photograph  or  a  letter  from  any  of 
them.  Nor  did  I  have  any  photos  of 
myself:  I  had  no  reminder  of  what  I 
might  have  been  like  when  I  was  fif- 
teen, or  twenty  or  thirty.  I  didn't  really 
have  any  personal  papers:  my  identity 
could  be  contained  in  a  couple  of  files 
that  would  easily  fit  into  a  standard- 
size  cardboard  folder.  It  is  wrong  to 
pretend  that  human  beings  are  unique, 
that  they  carry  within  them  an  irre- 
placeable individuality.  As  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  at  any  rate,  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish any  trace  of  such  individ- 
uality. .  .  .  When  all's  said  and  done, 
the  idea  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  nothing  more  than  pompous 
absurdity.  We  remember  our  own 
lives,  Schopenhauer  wrote  somewhere, 
a  little  better  than  we  do  a  novel  we 
once  read.  That's  about  right:  a  little, 
no  more. 

is  not  that  these  meditations  are 
:cessarily  true,  or  that  Houellebecq 
les  not  immediately  contradict  them, 
it  that  they  are  provocative:  they  up- 
t  our  easy  vanities;  they  undercut 
e  consolations  and  pieties  of  our  cul- 
re.  Occasionally  expansive,  they  are 
ore  often  brief,  pithy,  and  contex- 
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tual.  Talking  with  a  lover  oi  his  late  ra- 
ther, Michel  marvels  at  the  things  he 
must  have  missed  about  the  man — the 
many  traits  he  never  noticed — and 
concludes  that  "men  live  alongside 
one  another  like  cattle;  it  is  a  miracle 
it,  once  in  a  while,  they  manage  to 
share  a  hottle  of  booze." 

Sometimes  the  candor  is  just  droll, 
sometimes  it  is  profound.  A  tew 
comments  from  the  early  days  ot  Mi- 
chel's group  tour: 

For  now,  my  mission  was  to  choose  a 
pair  ot  shorts  lor  the  walk  on  the 
khlongs.  I  opted  tor  a  longish  pair  in  blue 
denim,  not  too  tight.  ...  In  the  bath- 
room mirror,  1  contemplated  myself  dis- 
gustedly. My  anxious  bureaucratic  face 
clashed  horribly  with  what  1  was  wear- 
ing, and  1  looked  exactly  like  what  I  was: 
a  forty-something  civil  servant  on  va- 
cation, trying  to  pretend  he's  young;  it 
was  pretty  demoralizing. 

...  1  still  didn't  feel  like  eating  with  the 
others.  It  is  in  our  relations  with  other 
people  that  we  gain  a  sense  of  ourselves; 
it's  that,  pretty  much,  that  makes  rela- 
tions with  other  people  unbearable. 

...  I  made  a  small  hole  in  the  sand  to  bury 
the  nvo  books  [I  had  brought  to  Thailand 
and  finished].  The  problem  now  was  that 
I  had  to  find  something  to  read.  Not 
having  anything  to  read  is  dangerous: 
you  have  to  content  yourself  with  lite 
itself,  and  that  can  lead  you  to  take  risks. 

Houellehecq's  vices  are  closely 
linked  to  his  virtues:  the  fact  that  he- 
has  no  investment  in  larger  ideas 
makes  him  better  able  to  supply  small 
observations — unsubordinated,  un- 
prettified,  and  unsettling  apergus  into 
the  human  condition.  Faithful  to  no 
abstraction,  he  is  fanatically  commit- 
ted to  concrete  detail;  oheisant  to  no 
ideal — whether  his  own  or  his  read- 
ers'— he  is  merciless  in  his  mug  shots 
of  reality.  It  is  tor  these  mug  shots — 
offensive,  jarring,  and  often  revelato- 
ry— that  we  should  inspect  his  work. 
Not,  as  many  critics  have  claimed, 
tor  his  grand  ideas;  certainly  not  for 
his  moralities. 

He  is  a  man  of  apparent  contra- 
dictions, frequently  bleak  yet  hilari- 
ously funny;  he  revels  in  the  com- 
mon (it  you've  lived  in  France  you 
recognize  every  brand  name,  market, 
and  mail-order  service  in  his  books) 
yet  is  currently  Europe's  most  origi- 
nal novelist;  he  champions  hedo- 


nism yet  remains  profoundly  roman- 
tic. It  is  this  latter  contradiction  that 
his  reviewers  seem  least  able  to  fath- 
om: only  yesterday  I  ran  across  a  fea- 
ture on  erotic  writers  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Titties  in  which  Houelle- 
hecq's narrators  are  charged  with 
"abandoning]  love  tor  sexual  es- 
capism." But  one  of  the  most  unex- 
pected disclosures  by  this  fascinat- 
ing, flawed,  and  necessary  writer  is 
that  he  believes  in  private  Utopias. 
Pessimistic  about  society,  pessimistic 
about  the  individual,  Houellehecq 
believes,  nonetheless,  in  Utopias  of 
two.  Relationships — even  when  they 
begin  in  arbitrary  or  purely  physical 
ways — hold  within  them  a  possibility 
of  redemption. 

"One  of  the  surprising  things  about 
physical  love,"  says  Bruno  in  The  El- 
ementary Particles,  "is  the  sense  of  in- 
timacy it  creates  the  instant  there's 
any  trace  of  mutual  affection.  Sud- 
denly— even  if  you  met  the  night  be- 
fore— you  can  confide  things  to  your 
lover  that  you  would  never  tell  an- 
other living  soul."  Nothing  is  perfect, 
of  course,  and  Houellehecq  isn't  about 
to  pretend  it  is:  when  the  woman  he 


lo\  es  bet  "ine-  u  heeh  hail  b<  iui 
Bruno  ultimately  abandons  her- 
at  least  hesitates  so  long  to  invite 
to  live  with  him  that  she  throws  h 
self  down  a  stairwell.  But  her  enc 
Bruno's  as  well;  like  Michel  in  P 
form,  he  does  not  survive  the  em 
love.  It  is  the  one  great  chance 
have  in  life,  according  to  the  avov 
cynic  and  hedonist  Houellehecq. 
bitrary  and  fragile,  it  is  the  only  th 
that  makes  lite  memorable. 


Having  finished  his  notes  ah 
Valerie,  Michel  consig 
himself  to  oblivion.  I 
notes,  presumably,  become  Platfo1 
He  himself  will  disappear.  "A  f 
street  hawkers,"  he  predicts,  "v 
shake  their  heads"  on  his  death.  " 
apartment  will  be  rented  out  to 
other  resident.  I'll  be  forgotten," 
says.  "I'll  be  forgotten  quickly." 

It  is  only  his  accidental  encoun 
with  Valerie  which,  to  quote  Larl 
again,  will 

come  to  be 
[his]  final  blazon,  and  to  prove 
Our  almost-instinct  almost  true: 
What  will  survive  of  us  is  love. 


ART  WILL  EAT  ITSELF 

What  distinguishes  art  from  everything  else 
By  Mark  Kingwell 
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On  any  given  Saturday  you  may 
observe  them,  the  pilgrims  ot 
art,  haunting  the  long  blocks 
ol  Chelsea.  Rich  and  mostly  good- 
looking,  they  are  nevertheless  a  sad 
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lot,  in  search  of  something,  they  kn 
not  what.  Less  certain  ot  salvation  tl 
those  reeling  in  the  miles  to  Santi; 
de  Compostela,  they  follow  a  tt 
mapped  by  Artforum  and  the  Arts*)! 
Leisure  section  of  the  New  York  Tin 
Sometimes  they  are  impressed,  sor 
times  even  moved.  Sometimes  tl 
buy.  But  always  they  harbor  a  senst 
thwarted  longing:  Is  this  all  there 
Every  couple  ot  years  the  pilgri 
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J-ider  the  hangar  halls  of  the 
litney  or  the  hills  of  Venice, 
;re  the  art  is  not  for  sale,  looking 
the  large  vista,  the  big  picture, 
overview.  Perspective  never 
ies,  not  least  because  they  can't 
ce  believe  in  big  pictures  like  that 
more:  they  have  been  taught  to 


once  considered  so  elite  a  preserve 
that  democrats  were  driven  to  invent 
the  public  museum,  is  now  within 
the  reach  of  anyone  with  a  few  hun- 
dred (though  better  if  it's  a  few  thou- 
sand) spare  dollars. 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  market  that  re- 
sembles the  distribution  of  stock, 


trust  them,  to  question  the  grand 
rrative  and  the  universal  claim, 
c  even  evaporated  desire  can  leave 
rusty  residue  of  dissatisfaction.  A 
lse  of  what  it  all  means  would  be 
:e,  even  if  we  are  too  sophisticated 
say  so.  And  there  is  an  awful  lot  of 
)bish  to  sort  through,  isn't  there? 
would  lay  a  nagging  problem  to 
t  if  we  could  say,  in  some  defini- 
e  fashion,  what  art  is  all  about, 
t  the  thought  self-destructs  in  the 
ry  act  of  being  formed. 

ft  is  too  simple  to  say  that  the  art 
I  world  is  in  disarray,  since  by 
Lmany  measures  it  is  in  good  nick 
deed.  Despite  complaints  about 
llery  access,  bad  dealers,  cabals, 
d  who  slept  with  whom,  more  art 
produced  and  shown  now  than 
er  before.  Art  schools  are  thriving, 
least  in  the  sense  of  producing  reg- 
ir  battalions  of  graduates  to  throng 
e  warehouse  spaces  and  downtown 
fes  of  our  cities.  The  market  for  art, 


where  mutual  funds  and  day-trading 
do  nothing  to  alter  the  basic  facts  of 
wealth  concentration  except  provide 
a  cozy  illusion  that  those  facts  are  al- 
terable. And,  like  finance,  art  has 
become  television,  with  a  vast  undif- 
ferentiated schedule  that  is  constant- 
ly available,  always  growing,  offering 
every  species  and  manner  of  product. 
We  believe  there  are  gems  in  there 
somewhere;  occasionally  we  might 
even  believe  we  have  found  them. 
But  the  television-styled  art  world 
cannot  avoid  a  descent  into  general- 
ized cliche  and  creeping  depression. 
In  most  large  North  American  cities, 
"international  art  fairs"  are  held  reg- 
ularly, sprawling  aesthetic  trade 
shows  where  gallery  owners  crowd  in 
next  to  one  another  on  convention- 
center  floors  and  flog  their  wares, 
spewing  forth  everything  from  the 
shamelessly  twee  kitsch  of  Thomas 
Kinkade,  "Painter  of  Light,"  to  bits 
of  compelling  cleverness  from 
William  Wegman  or  Bruce  McCall. 


With  their  unpredictable  plunges 
from  sublime  to  ridiculous,  these 
shows  become  exercises  in  vertigi- 
nous aesthetic  profusion,  channel 
surfing  for  the  cultured.  You  may 
turn  any  corner  and  come  upon 
something  good,  but  the  sheer  force 
of  volume — for  once  honestly  pre- 
sented in  a  jumble  rather  than  the 
self-conscious  minimalism  of  the 
white-walled  gallery — soon  renders 
its  banal  essence.  Armed  with  a  glass 
of  art-world  white  wine,  you  wander 
the  pallid  and  partitioned  corridors 
of  post-historical  art:  art  cut  free 
from  narratives  of  progress,  beholden 
to  no  school  or  tradition,  where  any- 
thing— any  medium,  any  style,  any 
subject — will  be  displayed.  The 
Whitneyites  and  other  biennaleans 
may  disdain  these  fairs,  but  they  are 
no  more  free  of  the  facts  than  people 
who  like  to  tell  you  they  just  watch 
public  television. 

Even  blockbuster  exhibitions  of 
artistic  virtuosity,  such  as  the  Ger- 
hard Richter  retrospective  that 
graced  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
last  year,  merely  reinforce  the  cur- 
rent confusion.  For  all  its  moments 
of  genuine  brilliance,  the  Richter 
show  was  a  testament  not  so  much 
to  vision  as  to  preoccupation.  The 
shifts  from  figuration  to  abstraction, 
the  self-conscious,  often  very  beauti- 
ful renderings  of  blurred  pho- 
tographs, the  effortless  command  of 
pigment:  all  of  this  tells  us  that 
Richter's  true  subject  is  not  what  he 
paints  but  that  he  paints.  Richter 
may  flirt  with  politics  and  memory  in 
portraits  of  Baader-Meinhof  terror- 
ists or  in  unsettlingly  gorgeous  im- 
ages of  American  fighter-bombers, 
but  these  are  merely  exercises  in 
technique;  his  real  subject  is  always 
the  medium  itself.  Paint,  paint,  and 
more  paint.  Perhaps  the  most  honest 
work  in  Richter's  oeuvre  is  256  Col- 
ors, the  massive  installation  of  pre- 
cisely pigmented  panels  that  mimics 
the  paint-chip  catalogues  consulted 
by  artists  and  home  decorators. 

Being  interested  in,  even  moved 
by,  this  kind  of  artwork  might  be  a 
sign  of  sophistication  or  intellectual 
elevation — and,  indeed,  shows  like 
this  slyly  encourage  a  moment  of 
"getting  it"  set  on  top  of  the  sheer 
lusciousness  of  the  works  themselves. 


alktion,  by  Mamma  Andersson,  courtesy  Galleri  Magnus  Karlsson, 
ckholm.  Photograph  by  Per-Erik  Adamsson. 
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\X\  engage  in  ,i  form  of  second-order 
consumption  all  too  typical  of  the 
postmodern  condition,  consuming 
our  own  cultivation  as  a  by-product 
of  some  first-order  experience — such 
as  beauty — understood  to  be  insuffi- 
cient by  itself.  Knowing,  for  in- 
stance, that  Richter's  color  panels 
are  an  allusion  to  Ellsworth  Kelly's 
1 95 1  Colors  for  a  Large  Wall  can  be 
fun  if  you  know  how  to  shop  or  surf; 
but  recognizing  allusions  and  supply- 
ing theoretical  till-in  are  just  more 
self-congratulation.  If  we  were  bold- 
er and  more  honest,  we  would  see 
the  current  aesthetic  economy  as  the 
sign  of  a  depressing  endgame  in 
which  art  has  lost  its  way  and  is  too 
scared  to  say  so  for  fear  of  what  the 
consequences  might  be.  So-called 
fine  art  has  struggled  to  free  itself 
from  the  bonds  of  elitism  and  privi- 
lege, opening  up  to  a  larger  public 
sphere  only  to  find  that  the  result 
was  an  empty  and  defeated  art  world. 
Three  hundred  channels  and  noth- 
ing to  watch.  It's  a  bit  like  the  old 
rap  against  democracy:  in  the  land 
where  everybody's  somebody,  no- 
body's anybody.  When  anything  is 
art,  art  becomes  nothing. 

~W  t  is  no  surprise  that  the  same  pe- 
I  riod  of  art's  meandering  has  sh<  >wn 
J.  a  dearth  of  good  thinking  about 
art,  tor  in  a  sense  there  is  nothing  much 
to  think  about.  Grand  aesthetic  theo- 
ry is  as  certain  a  casualty  of  the  war  on 
metanarratives  as  any  other  kind  of 
grand  theory,  ejected  with  other  sus- 
pect detritus  of  the  Enlightenment. 
Now  we  have  a  theoretical  free-tor- 
all,  a  shopping  mall  of  philosophical 
options.  The  assumptions  of  the  art 
world  are  as  jumbled  as  the  techniques 
and  the  works  on  offer — a  mishmash  of 
self-protection  and  uneasy  accessibil- 
ity. Aesthetic  autonomy,  yes;  faculty  of 
taste,  no.  Tortured  romantic  genius, 
yes;  primacy  of  beauty,  no.  Politics, 
yes;  responsibility,  no.  Vestiges  of 
Bloomsbury  formalism  somehow  stag- 
ger on  next  to  the  crudest  versions  of 
art-as-imitation,  along  with  halt-baked 
constructivism  and  warmed-over  anti- 
consumerist  ranting. 

It  also  is  not  surprising  that  the  most 
comprehensive  aesthetic  philosophy 
of  recent  memory — Arthur  Danto's 
"institutional  theory  of  art" — is  also 


the  most  deflationary.  Danto  conceives 
of  Warhol's  BriUo  Box  as  the  end  of  art 
history:  art  is  now  anything  that  is  ac- 
cepted as  an  object  "of  rapt  attention" 
in  a  conventionally  structured  institu- 
tional setting.  The  art  world  is  a  con- 
ceptual space,  a  linked  series  of  loca- 
tions and  discussions,  where  objects 
are  given  a  certain  status;  but  there  is 
nothing  inherent  in  the  objects  them- 
selves that  makes  them  art.  You  cannot 
look  into  the  work  of  art  and  hope  to 
find  the  quality  or  the  feature  that  sets 
it  off  from  everything  that  isn't  art. 
Anything  can  be  art,  including  the 
most  ordinary  object.  Art  is  simply 
whatever  the  art  world  talks  about. 

Danto  is  much  reviled  for  this 
view — a  Harvard  professor  1  know 
calls  him  a  "master  of  the  tlat-tooted 
assertion" — but  the  theory  is  hard  to 
defeat.  Neither  "beauty"  nor  "ge- 
nius" is  a  category  with  the  same  log- 
ical extension  as  "art";  that  is,  art 
may  include  those  things,  but  it  need 
not.  Significant  form,  purposiveness 
without  purpose,  emotional  commu- 
nication, illumination  of  "higher  re- 
ality"— all  of  these  have  been  served 
up  as  the  definition  of  art,  too.  But 
none  succeeds,  for  there  is  always  a 
new  work  (or  even  an  old  one)  that 
surges  past  a  given  conceptual 
boundary.  A  Tracy  Emin  installation 
or  a  Jeff  Wall  photograph  of  an  un- 
made bed  is  still  capable  of  arousing 
old-school  outrage  among  editors  at 
The  New  Criterion  or  the  Daily  Tele- 
fpaph,  but  their  ire  confesses  its  own 
futility.  Whatever  you  think  of 
their  works,  these  artists  of  the 
supremely  ordinary  know  that  the 
only  quality  that  defines  "art"  is 
"found  in  the  art  world." 

Danto's  institutional  theory  is  of- 
ten seen  as  hostile  to  art  or  beauty, 
but  that's  a  misconception.  When 
philosophers  write  in  this  mood 
they  are  not  trying  to  destroy  prac- 
tices; they  are  simply  trying  to  un- 
derstand the  underlying  assump- 
tions. The  health  or  otherwise  of 
the  art  world  should  be  unaffected 
by  the  truth  of  the  theory,  since  art 
is  supposed  to  do  whatever  it  does 
for  us  no  matter  what  the  philoso- 
phers say  about  it.  In  practice,  ot 
course,  matters  are  more  complicat- 
ed, since  artists  and  viewers  alike 
want  art  to  "mean"  something,  usu- 


ally something  "deep,"  expressiri  I 
sort  ot  table-thumping  frustratl 
over  articulating  what  "deep  mel 
ing"  a<  tually  is. 

Wn  the  resulting  vacuumj 
I  thought,  art  itself  tries  to  t; 
-M.  over  the  job  of  saying  what  1 
about.  Since  good  artists  are  ofj 
bad  philosophers,  the  results  are 
quently  excruciating.  Conceptual 
rises  to  the  top,  irritating  and  1 
fling  by  turns.  The  surest  sign  of 
times  is  not  someone  like  Rich 
with  his  literally  palpable  technic 
but  instead  the  celebrated  concer. 
al  artist  like  Ian  Carr-Harris  or  Jei 
Hoher,  whose  work  is  either  unc 
graduate-quality  thought  beautifi 
presented  or  else  collections  of 
jects  and  in-jokes  incomprehens 
without  the  exhibition  essay.  All 
often,  the  work  is  both. 

The  rise  of  conceptual  art 
America  during  the  1960s  is 
counted  by  Alexander  Alberro  in 
elegant  but  uncritical  book  Cone 
tual  Art  and  the  Politics  of  Public 
Alberro,  a  young  art  historian  at 
University  of  Florida-Gainesvi 
does  not  eschew  aesthetic  judgm 
of  works  by  such  pioneering  cone 
tual  artists  as  Dan  Graham,  Sol 
Witt,  and  Joseph  Kosuth,  but* 
concentrates  on  the  impresario  i 
played  by  the  New  York  dealer  S 
Siegelaub.  More  than  any  other  ir 
vidual,  Siegelaub  can  be  creditei 
which  is  to  say,  blamed — for  open 
up  a  gallery  market  for  hea\ 
ideational  works  in  the  latter  thin 
the  twentieth  century.  Amid  :te| 
swirling  contusions  of  mid-19H 
New  York,  where  Pop  had  softejB 
the  boundaries  of  what  could  beH 
garded  as  art,  Siegelaub  was  pracH 
ing  branding  avant  la  lettre,  makigj 
his  chosen  artists  into  what  ontpl 
them  called  "the  best  dishwashH 
liquid  around."  They  were  packaHl 
and  sold  to  a  hungry  public  everlk 
they  created  works  of  vanish)^' 
ephemerality  that  couldn't  be:  gwl 
marked  in  fields,  chunks  remold 
from  gallery  walls,  labels  and  c»i 
tracts,  magazine  ads  proclaiming 
themselves  the  artwork. 

If  one  is  inclined  to  be  a  little  mise 
cynical  than  Alberro,  this  marks  m 
first  coordinated  instance  of  an  ex*- 
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j  ce  that  is  now  familiar:  the  art  show 
i  utright  scam.  Three  decades  later, 
jceptual  art  has  become  a  winking 
lit,  a  condescending  piece  of  self- 
:  jlgence  dressed  up  as  a  radical  chai- 
se to  the  staid  old  art  world,  where 
lgs  had  to  be  painted  and  displayed 
maybe  even  the  result  of  talent, 
lire  are  exceptions,  of  course:  Yoko 
p  and  her  Fluxus  Movement  col- 
fues,  for  example,  created  remark- 
e  works  that  combined  witty  intel- 
•nce  and  arresting  beauty  even  as 
y  played  with  the  very  idea  of  art. 
t  now,  since  Siegelaub,  art  can  be 
ide"  by  anyone  with  sufficient  self- 
ard  or  lack  of  shame.  Success  is 
ged  by  degrees  of  anogance  and  self- 
■motion.  "He  was  the  advertising 
-ncy,"  conceptual  artist  Lawrence 
nner  said  of  Siegelaub  in  a  1971  in- 
view,  and  it  is  a  mark  of  how  far  the 
rketing  techniques  of  Madison  Av- 
ie  have  come  to  dominate  the  art 
rid  that  no  one  today  should  be  sur- 
ged by  the  choice  of  metaphor.  It  is 
:  fully  logical  outcome  of  an  art  world 
;d  not  by  aesthetic  criteria  but  by  the 
titutional  imperatives  of  displaying, 
)moting,  buying,  and  selling.  The 
nceptual  artist  tells  us  that  the  work 
secondary  to  its  ideas,  the  experi- 
ce  secondary  to  the  system  of  com- 
inication.  These  moves  are  swiftly 
f-defeating,  of  course,  with  non- 
ows  of  non-works  in  non-galleries 
;  new  norm.  They  destroy  all  hu- 
;n  connection  to  the  art  object  and 
:vate  the  artist  as  that  familiar  type, 
e  elitist  democrat,  who  decries  the 
'ranny  of  traditional  beauty"  in  the 
"vice  of  a  baffled  "wider  audience." 

David  Summers's  Real  Spaces 
arrives  on  this  enervating 
scene  with  a  loud  flourish.  Its 
ibition  is  nothing  less  than  a  com- 
ehensive  theory  of  art  that  will, 
nong  other  things,  dethrone  the 
odern  West's  habitual  assumption 
cultural  superiority.  That  superior- 
ly has  taken  many  forms,  but  the 
mtral  expression  here  is  the 
ursquare  "virtual  plane"  of  the  can- 
ts, wall,  or  page:  the  flat  pale  surface 
i  which  any  image  can  be  inked, 
tinted,  penciled,  or  projected.  Sum- 
ers's  method  has  many  moving 
irts,  but  it  is  best  described  as  gal- 
ping  aesthetic  anthropology,  a 


globe-trotting  exercise  in  vast  erudi- 
tion and  dizzy  equivalencies.  Aztec 
temples  in  Central  America  illustrate 
the  same  points  as  artifacts  from  an- 
cient Sumeria;  twentieth-century  ab- 
stracts are  pushed  up  against  prehis- 
toric cave  paintings.  The  book, 
sprawling  and  undisciplined  at  al- 
most 700  dense  pages  of  history  and 
analysis,  ofters  a  repositioning  of  the 
very  idea  of  art. 

Much  of  his  analysis  will  be  famil- 
iar from  debates  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  art-history  academy.  For  in- 
stance: The  modem  art  museum  or 
gallery,  cornerstone  of  the  art  world, 
is  not  only  of  very  recent  vintage, 
but  it's  a  particular  and  skewed  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  the  isolation  and 
display  of  works.  It  is  the  warehouse 
of  the  singular  genius,  dominated  by 
the  esoteric  and  still  novel  oddity  of 
painting  scenes  or  figures  on  rectilin- 
ear flat  surfaces.  Objects  and  cre- 
ations predating  this  institution  may 
be  brought  into  it  but  only  by  sub- 
mitting to  its  insistence  on  "aesthet- 
ic" appreciation  independent  of  oth- 
er values.  Religious  and  cultural 
artifacts  that  might  once  have  sig- 
naled the  presence  of  the  sacred  or 
the  shared  are  removed  from  the 
"real  spaces"  of  their  making  and  dis- 
played and  inserted  into  an  arid 
space  of  seclusion. 

Like  Erwin  Panofsky,  pioneer  of 
the  art-historical  approach  known  as 
iconology  (which  is  accessibly 
glossed  in  Michael  Frayn's  novel 
Headlong),  Summers  wants  to  exca- 
vate the  deeper  significance  that 
fashioned  objects  and  structures  of- 
fered to  the  people  who  first  lived 
with  and  experienced  them.  These 
artworks,  he  argues,  created  spaces  of 
focused  attention,  where  relation- 
ships to  land,  history,  divinity,  and 
destiny  were  sketched  and  contem- 
plated. The  facts  of  their  making — 
materials,  placement,  style,  dura- 
tion— were  essential  to  this 
function.  In  the  deep  connection  be- 
tween makers  and  made,  a  dimen- 
sion of  human  existence  is  exposed, 
a  "second  nature"  that  typifies  the 
way  a  local  community  or  culture 
understood  its  relationship  to  "first 
nature":  earth,  mortality,  the  human 
body,  and  consciousness.  First  nature 
is  invariable,  but  second  nature  is  re- 


alized in  multiple  forms  throughout 
space  and  time.  Indeed,  different  no- 
tions of  space  and  time  are  crucial 
aspects  of  that  variation — the  tick- 
ing clock  and  the  biaxial  geometry  of 
the  modern  West  are  merely  exam- 
ples from  a  large  range  of  options. 

Such  a  notion  of  art  takes  the 
wind  out  of  progressive  and  anti- 
progressive  sails  alike.  Art  history  is 
not  a  long  narrative  of  movement 
from  lesser  forms  to  greater  ones;  that 
is  just  the  Whiggish  arrogance  of 
hindsight.  Nor  can  we  declare  the 
end  of  art  history  and  dismiss  the 
bubble  of  the  contemporary  art  world 
as  a  self-contained,  ahistorical  realm. 
The  virtual  spaces  typical  of  the  mod- 
ern world's  art  (not  to  be  confused 
with  Modern  Art)  are  themselves  at- 
tempts to  create  new  real  spaces,  typi- 
cally in  an  art  show  so  crowded  it  re- 
duces "contemplation"  to  a  quick 
hip-to-hip  shuffle  past  works  obscured 
by  bad  haircuts  and  worse  conversa- 
tion. We  go  to  the  Louvre  ostensibly 
to  "look  at"  the  Mom  Lisa  but  really 
so  we  can  say  we  didn't,  to  have  the 
experience  of  not  enjoying  its  aesthet- 
ic qualities  while  feeling  firsthand  the 
impossibility  of  doing  so.  Burping 
crowds,  the  thick  pane  of  security 
glass,  the  long  waits  on  line — all  of 
this  forms  a  real  space,  too. 

The  best  sections  of  Real  Spaces 
are  the  final  two  chapters,  in  which 
Summers  traces  the  West's  creation 
of  single-point  perspective  and 
"metaopticality,"  or  the  imaginary 
grid  that  extends  beyond  every  pic- 
ture frame.  Perspective  doesn't  mere- 
ly revolutionize  painting;  it  opens  up 
a  whole  new  world,  creating  radical- 
ly new  notions  of  space,  subject,  ob- 
ject, location,  even  identity.  The 
spatiotemporal  universe  we  now  in- 
habit was  born  in  the  studios  of  a 
few  exceptionally  talented  Italian 
painters,  mathematicians,  and  lens 
grinders  who  laid  down  the  possibili- 
ty ot  everything  from  reliable  navi- 
gation to  the  high-precision  ballis- 
i  ics  i  if  the  cruise  missile. 

This  story  deserves  a  book  of  its 
own,  perhaps  many  of  them.  But 
Summers  can  dwell  only  briefly  on 
the  genius  of  Filippo  Brunelleschi, 
Leon  Battista  Alberti,  and  their  fol- 
lowers as  they  sketch,  then  realize, 
the  advantages  of  coordinate  space 
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and  infinite  perspective.  From 
Michelangelo's  reckless,  astonishing 
t rescues  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  it  was 
a  small  step  to  the  frame-flooding 
moodiness  ot  Caspar  David 
Friedrich,  and  then,  in  stages  of  ever 
more  clever  reaction,  to  the  cubist 
fractures  of  Braque  and  Picasso,  the 
playful  geometric  forms  of  Mondri- 
an,  Pollock's  drips,  and  Reinhardt's 
eye-filling  blackness. 

Or  consider  the  page  on  which 
these  words  appear,  trailing  them- 
selves from  top  to  bottom  and  left  to 
right — another  rectilinear  space  es- 
sential to  the  modern  world's  domi- 
nance. In  Chip  Kidd's  novel  The 
Cheese  Monkeys,  an  imperious  graph- 
ic-design instructor  clarifies  for  his 
young  pupils  the  relationship  be- 
tween illustrator  and  viewers: 

The  page,  the  poster,  the  surface  you 
arc  working  on — THAT's  your  terri- 
tory, and  they  are  going  to  invade. 
Fine,  let  them.  That's  what  you  want 
anyway.  But  he  ready.  They  are  com- 
ing from  the  left.  Always,  always,  al- 
ways, always!!  . . .  We  are  the  Western 
world.  We  read,  see,  think.  Left.  To. 
Right.  We  can't  help  it.  You  have  tew 
givens  in  this  lite,  in  this  class.  That  is 
one  of  them.  Use  it . 

All  of  this  is  wonderful,  if 
again  familiar.  But  does  it  de- 
liver the  goods  we  seek? 
Could  a  theory  of  "real  spaces"  aid  us 
in  the  age-old  task  of  distinguishing 
art  from  non-art?  (Not  to  he  con- 
fused with  the  equally  ancient  task 
of  telling  had  art  from  good.)  Could 
it  explain  why  art  seems  to  matter  to 
us,  though  we  cannot  always  say  why 
or  how?  Here  it  seems  the  idea  of 
real  spaces  is  not  wrong,  merely  un- 
helpful. Art  history  alone  cannot  re- 
solve the  uncomfortable  question  of 
what  ait  is  or  what  it  means. 

In  part  this  is  a  function  ot  gener- 
ality. Summers  suggests  that  art  is 
about  the  peculiar  role  that  made 
things  have  in  our  lives,  the  way  cre- 
ativity, skill,  and  gorgeous  materials 
can,  in  virtuoso  combination,  estab- 
lish the  ordered  spaces  of  embodied 
consciousness — that  is,  you  and  me 
as  we  experience  a  structured  world 
ot  up  and  down,  lett  and  right,  inside 
and  outside.  But  the  more  widely 
this  notion  ot  art  is  applied,  the  less 
critical  purchase  it  seems  to  have  in 


our  world.  We  live  in  times  ot  un- 
precedented image-profusion,  a  great 
spasm  ot  pictures  and  visual  stimuli. 
"We  have  now  become  aware  ot  the 
possibility  of  arranging  the  entire 
human  environment  .is  a  work  ot 
art,"  Marshall  McLuhan  and  Quen- 
tin  Fiore  said  as  tar  back  as  1967,  in 
The  Medium  Is  the  Massage.  And  yet 
less  and  less  can  we  say,  with  any 
confidence  or  happiness,  that  this 
image,  this  one  in  particular,  is  laden 
with  the  special  sort  ot  meaning  we 
seek  from  art.  General  scope,  for  so 
long  the  goal  of  theory,  combines 
with  the  wide  availability  of  works  to 
become  its  own  worst  enemy:  the  re- 
sult is  the  night  in  which  all  cows 
are  black. 

Maybe  this  is  just  a  non-problem 
and  any  general  aesthetic  theory  a  non- 
solution  to  it.  Maybe  all  we  need  to  do 
is  relax  and  surf.  Why  shouldn't  art  be 
whatever  anyone  says  it  is?  The  con- 
ceptual artists  ot  the  1960s  collapsed 
the  distinction  between  art  and  ad- 
vertising from  both  sides,  making  the 
art  world  a  realm  of  anti-aesthetic  in- 
tellectual play  where  cognition  over- 
ruled experience,  all  the  while  con- 
structing themselves  as  artful  objects  of 
marketing  savvy,  the  artist  as  brand. 
They  could  not  quire  complete  that 
collapse,  since  it  would  have  spelled 
the  end  ot  their  special  status  in  chains 
ot  social-capital  exchange.  Nor  could 
they  entirely  follow  through  on  the 
anti-material  logic  ot  conceptualism, 
which  would  have  ev  entually  rendered 
the  artwork  dispensable. 

Unfortunately,  the  end  point  ot  con- 
ceptual art,  namely  the  non-object 
non-event,  is  reached  too  quickly  and 
too  finally:  once  that  happens,  there 
is  literally  nothing  left  to  say.  This  hori- 
zon is  what  Jean  Baudrillard  called  "a 
xerox-degree  of  culture" — conceptual 
art's  attacks  on  modernist  art  institu- 
tions and  their  "aesthetic  fascism"  sim- 
ply end  up  blurring  any  distinction  be- 
tween  art  and  publicity,  art  and  mass 
culture,  art  and  everything  else.  In- 
stead, then,  artists  continued  (and  con- 
tinue) to  show  their  works  either  in 
traditional  galleries  or  in  installation 
spaces — parks,  traffic  intersections, 
streets — which  soon  became  equally 
traditional.  Paradoxically  and  pre- 
dictably, these  attempted  anti-elitist 
moves  have  only  sharpened  the  art 


world's  privileged  boundaries  witli 
giving  art  anything  much  to  say 
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art."  Conceptual  art  isn't  so  much  a 
ideas  as  it  is  about  the  idea  of  idea 

Summers  ends  up  arguing  a  s  • 
larly  empty  conclusion.  Anytl 
can  be,  indeed  has  been,  art. 
with  this  claim,  anthropological 
versalism  collapses  under  its  c|  | 
weight.  This  overarching  histor 
ing  denies  what  might  he  thej 
in. lining  element  of  truth  in  i  i 
fashioned  aesthetic  philosorj 
namely,  that  there  is  something  I  n 
ticular  in  artworks  that  makes  tl 
.hi works.  Summers  wants  to  ba 
the  Western  prejudice  that  thfl 
are  only  art  when  viewed  for  tjj 
aesthetic  qualities  alone,  which  a 
fines  art  to  the  austere  precincj 
the  museum  or  the  gallery.  It's  i 
t  hat  this  prejudice  robs  sacred  I 
jects  ot  their  original  function  g 
placement;  it's  also  true  that  it  i 
lead  to  a  dominance  by  what  Da 
called  "arrogant  Kantians."  So  wl 
Maybe  there  is  a  defensible  narral 
in  artistic  endeavor  after  all,  whj 
by  the  creation  of  things  simply! 
their  interesting  play  ot  beauj 
ideas,  and  resonances  is  what  wfl 
been  struggling  toward  all  along.  1 

That  is  precisely  the  sort  ot  thii 
respectable  academic  art  histonj 
does  not  say  these  days,  but  e\| 
now  and  then  his  desires,  like  I 
own  when  wandering  the  gallel 
and  streets,  surface  nonetheless.! 
my  ear,  the  strongest  echo  in  Si 
mers's  notion  of  real  spaces  is  Mai 
Heidegger,  courtier  of  Nazism  | 
critic  of  technology,  whose  gnol 
1936  essay  on  "The  Origin  of  » 
Work  of  Art"  is  worth  consideil 
again.  Heidegger  sees  the  work  ofj 
in  its  material  form.  But  this  conijl 
tion  to  the  earth  is  extended  by  j) 
artwork 's  ability  to  force  a  clearing 
the  everyday  exchanges  of  existew 
The  artwork  presents  no  partictB 
truth — it  does  not  "mean"  somethatf 
or  other.  Rather,  it  offers  the  detH 
truth  of  Being,  a  moment  of  reflect  ml 
on  the  fact  that  there  is  somethjffl 
rather  than  nothing.  This  is  wH 
Heidegger  means  by  art's  ability:!) 
open  up  a  world,  to  illuminate  m 
fourfold  structure  of  earth,  sky,  nil 
tals,  and  gods:  "By  the  opening  upt 
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■Id,  all  things  gain  their  lingering 
fastening,  their  remoteness  and 
\ess,  their  scope  and  limits.  ...  A 
,  by  being  a  work,  makes  space 
iat  spaciousness."  Uselessness  is 
the  artwork's  essence  but  is  an 
irtant  aspect  of  its  otherness,  its 
:y  to  arrest  our  attention.  Art  is 
i  piece  of  equipment  but  a  slab  of 
ence.  The  authentic  work  there- 
obtrudes  upon  our  field  of  expe- 
;e,  forcing  a  confrontation  with 
der.  Instead  of  the  curiosity  and 
'el  of  the  spectacle-soaked  every- 
world,  instead  of  the  play  of 
ip  novelty  and  distracting  im- 
we  confront  an  existential  insis- 
:e  on  the  question  of  what  it 
\s  to  be  here. 

jmmers  distances  himself  from 
degger,  citing  the  German 
osopher's  "primitivizing"  and  un- 
sant  politics.  He  might  also  have 
tioned  the  overly  negative  view 
;chnology.  But  he  should  not  be 
asty,  or  so  ungrateful.  Heidegger 
rs,  in  just  a  few  pages,  what  Sum- 
is  tries  and  fails  to  provide  in  an 
ire  book:  a  sustained  thought 
ut  the  wonder  of  art.  We  seek 
>ider  fitfully  and  with  misgiving, 
'iuently  disappointed  and  even 
■e  frequently  distracted  by  the 
ering  of  critics  and  theorists,  but 
ehow  we  still  know  it  when  we 
;  it:  the  staggered  attention,  the 
iring  of  thought,  and  the  shock  of 
)gnition  that  a  work  of  art  alone 
ces  possible.  Historical  compre- 
isiveness,  analytic  precision,  and 
ceptual  shenanigans  all  fail  to  il- 
linate  this  fully.  They  can,  at 
t,  weave  a  discursive  web  around 
outlining  the  mysterious  space  of 
s  work.  Only  art  itself  can  open 
that  space  from  within.  Art,  like 
isciousness,  cannot  be  translated 
3  any  terms  other  than  its  own.  ■ 
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NOTES  FOR  "FINDING  THE 
RIGHT  WORD": 

The  right  word  is  ANGRIEST. 

Puzzle  editing  by  Dan  Asimov. 

Anagrams  are  indicated  with  an 
asterisk  (*) 


ACROSS:  A.  era-sing;  B.  Ga-in-ER's;  C.  re-Tina's;  D.  stag-i.e.-r;  E.  G.(ran-it)E.;  F. 
t(ie-dyed)-easing;  G.  na(rev.)-s.-tier;  H.  sting(  1  )er;  1.  st-range;  J.  gaiters,  a-tigres(s)*; 
K.  star(r)ing;  L.  ingesta  (hidden);  M.  in-grate  (inn-great);  N.  re-sting;  O.  (g)ratings; 
P.  gar-nets. 

DOWN:  1.  (p)resenting;  2.  spat  (rev.);  3.  iritis  (hidden);  4-  gore,  two  mngs.;  5. 
S.A.G.-a;  6.  idiots*;  7.  glean*;  8.  (aste)risk;  9.  S.U.(rev.)-Gary;  10.  reassess,  two 
mngs.;  11.  retest*;  12.  sag,  (rev.);  13.  1-i-on;  14-  stern,  two  mngs.;  15.  atria,  (hidden); 
16.  leaguers*;  17.  B-rogue;  18.  p(I)rate;  19.  t  i  -  a  -  r  ( ing)-a  (rev.);  20.  sting(y);  21. 
m(in)'I(rev.);  22.  ugli  (hidden)*;  23.  e.g-G(oth). 
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MR.  SIMMONS  TAKES 
A  PRISONER 

By  Deb  Olin  Unferth 


M 


r.  Simmons  was  not  a  family 
man. 

This,  although  he  had  a  family.  A 
wife,  two  daughters.  A  large  apart- 
ment to  put  them  in.  A  dog.  He  felt 
attached  to  them  (fuzzy  headed, 
waving  from  a  distance),  as  he  did  to 
certain  household  kinks — the  sticky 
lock,  the  weak  showerhead.  Com- 
fortable inconveniences,  he  might 
say.  He  preferred  the  empty  office  on 
Sundays  to  the  fussy  kitchen  at 
home.  He  didn't  heft  a  pine  up  the 
steps  at  Christmas,  perform  science 
experiments  with  lightbulbs  and  tin- 
toil,  romp  off  to  the  corner  store  for 
snacks.  No  hike  rack  on  the  Toyota, 
no  ski  trips,  no  corn  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  community  garden.  He 
worked  late,  told  the  kids  to  cut  the 
racket  at  dinner,  read  political  maga- 
zines before  bed.  He  sighed  heavily, 
slammed  the  refrigerator  door  when 
the  kids  asked  for  cash  or  keys.  But 
Mr.  Simmons  wasn't  cruel.  He  never 
be. it  his  family  or  tossed  them  down 
the  stairs. 

The  younger  Simmons  daughter 
entered  college,  and  the  apartment 
grew  quiet.  He  kept  to  his  routine. 
To  his  surprise  his  wife  went  out  and 
got  a  teaching  certificate  and  within 
a  year  had  a  classroom  of  ten-year- 


Deb  Olin  Unferth  teaches  at  the  School  oj 
the  Art  Institute  oj  Chicago.  She  has  recent- 
ly completed  her  first  collection  oj  stories 
and  is  at  work  on  a  novel. 


olds.  Each  morning  she  left  earlier 
than  he,  left  him  to  rinse  his  cereal 
howl  alone.  In  her  absence,  he 
walked  through  rooms  spread  out 
and  white,  felt  the  air  around  him, 
poked  his  head  into  the  abandoned 
bathroom  by  the  kids'  rooms — folded 
towels,  wrapped  soap,  clean  tiles.  He 
thought  irritably,  "Why  do  we  need 
such  a  big  apartment?" 

This  was  the  first  thing.  Then,  new 
emotions.  His  wife  spoke  endlessly 
on  the  phone  to  the  girls,  left  Mr. 
Simmons  to  wait  his  turn  to  talk, 
helpless,  dying  as  he  stood  there,  yes, 
each  moment  another  moment  lost. 
Finger  drumming,  heavy  sighs,  wild 
hand  signals  to  no  avail.  She  finally 
handed  him  the  phone.  He  didn't 
have  anything  to  say. 

Or  when  his  elder  announced  she 
was  moving  to  San  Francisco  with 
her  husband,  he  was  stunned. 

"You're  leav  ing  with  that  truck 
driver?" 

"He's  an  environmental  lawyer." 

"I'd  like  to  see  him  fit  a  tie  around 
that  thick  neck,"  he  said. 

Minor  outbursts  like  these  in- 
creased. The  family  backed  oft  in  be- 
wilderment, then  ignored  him. 

The  day  after  his  daughter  moved, 
he  woke,  put  his  feet  in  his  slippers, 
and  went  looking  for  the  dog.  A  bit  old 
now,  the  pooch.  "Here  hoy,"  he  called, 
patted  his  leg,  whistled.  The  dog 
limped  over.  "Treat?  Treat?"  he  said. 
In  the  kitchen  he  fed  it  a  puppy  his- 


cuit,  tossed  it  the  squeaky  toy 
waved  from  the  door  as  he  lef 
work.  "Cood  boy.  Sit."  That  nigr 
carried  the  Jog  into  the  bedroonl 

"Thought  the  old  mutt  maj 
well  stay  with  us  tonight,"  he  saic 

"Won't  your  allergies  bother  y 
his  wife  asked,  looking  over  her  b 

"What  allergies?" 

"Your  allergies.  You  know,"  hi 
said,  "allergies." 

Years  before  he  must  have  lie* 
keep  the  dog  out  of  the  bedrdl 
He  shooed  it  intoB 


H 


.e  knew  plenty  of  worried 
proper  jacket,  one  hand  presse 
the  small  of  her  back,  the  other 
ed  to  summon  a  taxi,  her  dress  si 
ning  in  a  slow  circle.  But  most  oi 
women  he  knew  were  his  wl 
friends — painted  cracked  lips,  pi* 
hair.  They  had  stopped  talkinl 
him  beyond  the  required  nica 
years  ago. 

He  watched  the  women  at  wl 
They  strolled  through  the  hallvi 
with  files  tucked  under  their  a' 
studied  the  bulletin  board  in 
lunchroom.  He  pretended  til 
busy  with  the  coffeemaker. 
couldn't  approach. 

His  younger  daughter  arrived  fjj 
visit.  He  followed  her  from  root 
room,  knocked  on  her  door  wl 
she  shut  it. 

"What  do  they  have  you  real 
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chool?"  he  asked,  leaning  in 
mgh  the  doorway, 
he  sat  on  the  floor,  held  the  dog's 
with  both  hands  and  cocked  it 
k  and  forth.  "Nothing  you'd  be 
rested  in,"  she  said. 
What  makes  you  think  I'm  not 
■rested?"  he  asked.  "I'm  not  an  in- 
sting  enough  person  to  be  inter- 
d?"  He  turned  on  his  heel.  "I  ex- 
t  a  list  by  suppertime!" 
ater  in  bed,  he  explained  the 
ter  to  his  wife  in  a  diplomatic 
e,  "It  doesn't  matter  what  she 
is.  She  has  her  life,  I  have  mine, 
it  should  be." 

Then  don't  make  such  a  fuss  next 
time,"  his  wife  said  and 
snapped  off  the  light. 


pivotal  moment  is  imminent, 
.  Simmons  thought,  marching 
o  the  lunchroom.  A  notice  tacked 
the  board  read  like  a  personal 
ssage:  ILLINOIS  PRISONER  REFORM 
'50CIATION.  An  ink  drawing  of  a 
n  in  a  studious  pose  over  a  book. 
•.  Simmons  leaned  closer.  The 
ition  read,  BRING  HOPE, 
ALLENGE,  REWARD.  An 
3  number  below. 
Back  at  his  desk,  he  made 
ttle  square  out  of  pens.  A 
tsoner,  he  thought.  I 
ght  like  that.  He  called 
;  number. 

The  meeting  was  held  in 
hurch  basement.  Crayon 
iwings  of  bulbous  people 
ving  stick  hands  hung  on 
e  wall.  Mr.  Simmons  bal- 
ced  on  a  chair  for  a 
dget  and  listened  to  the 
ider  of  the  reform  group 
11  stories  about  grateful 
isoners  getting  diplomas, 
irning  Chinese.  Mr.  Sim- 
ons filled  out  the  ques- 
Dnnaire,  received  his 
icket,  group  philosophy, 
tivity  suggestions. 
And  a  week  later  Sally  Baum,  nura- 
8745. 

A  woman.  At  a  women's  prison, 
ow  about  that? 

Mr.  Simmons  looked  in  the  mir- 
wearing  a  smart  blue  suit  and  a 
ack  tie.  He  stood  at  different  an- 
es,  pointed  at  himself,  rubbed  his 
\in  thoughtfully.  He  stripped  down 


to  his  boxers,  walked  back  and  forth, 
waved  and  smiled  like  a  politician. 
He  put  on  black  pants  and  a  tweed 
jacket.  He  brought  his  head  up  close 
to  the  mirror  and  studied  his  scalp. 
He  slapped  on  a  cap. 

Two  guards  patted  him,  swiped  at 
him  with  a  metal  detector,  made 
him  turn  out  his  pockets.  The  pris- 
oners were  easy  to  distinguish  in 
their  blue  uniforms.  They  bounced 
kids  on  their  laps,  leaned  across  the 
table  to  speak  quietly. 

A  guard  touched  a  woman's  arm 
and  pointed  at  Mr.  Simmons.  She 
walked  over.  Thirty  maybe,  thirty- 
five.  Sat  down  in  front  of  him.  She 
wasn't  pretty.  An  amorphous  sexual 
fantasy  about  a  helpless  beauty  and 
himself,  hatted,  faded. 

"I'm  Mr.  Simmons  from  the  Pris- 
oner Reform  Association,"  he  said. 

"You  got  any  stamps?"  she  asked. 

"I  have  some  at  home,"  he  said.  "I 
could  send  some." 

"That'd  be  great,"  she  said.  "I 
could  use  some  stamps." 

"I'll  send  some." 


She  fiddled  with  her  hands  in  her 
lap. 

"Cigarettes?"  she  asked. 

"1  don't  smoke,"  he  admitted.  He 
cleared  his  throat. 

She  stared  at  him  from  under 
ragged  bangs.  "I  sold  drugs,"  she  said. 
"I  get  out  in  two  more  years." 

He  was  relieved.  He  believed 


vaguely  in  drug  legalization.  "I'll 
send  those  stamps,"  he  said. 

I  wonder  if  she  likes  to  read, 
he  thought  as  he  watched  the 
steel  gate  clang  between 


I 


them. 


n  the  week  between  the  first  and 
second  visit,  Mr.  Simmons  compiled 
a  list  of  books.  He  consulted  his  li- 
brary, strained  to  remember  the  col- 
lege classics.  She'll  round  out  her  ed- 
ucation, he  thought. 

He  called  his  older  daughter  to  ask 
if  she  had  any  ideas  about  books  he 
should  add.  He  read  the  list  to  her 
over  the  phone. 

"A  Latin  grammar?"  she  repeated. 
"Once  she  knows  the  roots,  any 
romance  language  . . ." 

She  interrupted  with  a  sigh. 
He  crossed  out  "Latin"  and  wrote 
"Spanish."  He  called  his  younger 
daughter  to  ask  her  opinion. 

"Why  didn't  you  ever  give  me  a 
reading  list?"  she  demanded. 

"I'm  sure  I  did,"  he  said.  "I  suggest 
books  all  the  time." 

"No,  Dad,"  she  said.  "You 
always  act  like  I  just  spit  on 
the  floor." 

Mr.  Simmons  was  deeply 
offended. 

"See?  You're  doing  it 
now.  I  can  hear  through  the 
phone.  I  just  spit  on  the 
floor." 

Mr.  Simmons  brought 
cigarettes.  He  wasn't  al- 
lowed to  bring  in  paper,  so 
he  memorized  the  reading 
list  and  recited  it. 

"Which  one  do  you  like 
best?"  she  asked. 

I I  didn't  put  my  favorites 
on  the  list,"  he  admitted. 
"They're  a  bit  difficult.  Mar- 
cel Proust.  Thomas  Mann." 
"Better  get  me  those," 
Ms.  Baum  said.  She  reached 
for  a  cigarette. 
He  went  home  and  found  his  wife  in 
the  kitchen  fixing  dinner. 

"She  wants  to  read  Proust,"  he  said. 
"I  think  she's  quite  bright." 

His  wife  stopped  chopping  onions 
and  stared  at  him. 

"I  wonder  if  she  went  to  college," 
he  said. 

She  switched  on  the  food  processor. 


ustration  b>  Matthew  Bandsw  I. 
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Mr.  Simmons  asked  Ms.  Baum 
about  the  hook  he  had  sent  from  the 
bookstore.  "It's  all  right,"  she  said.  A 
little  wheedling  and  he  continued 
his  suspicion  that  she  only  had  a 
high  school  diploma. 

"How  would  you  like  to  rake  a 
college  class?"  he  asked.  "Something 
simple  to  start,  like  composition  or 
beginning  math."  He  paused,  gath- 
ered courage.  "I'd  be  happy  to  pay  for 
a  correspondence  course." 

She  spun  the  pack  of  Camels  in  a 
circle. 

"You  can  think  about  it,"  he  said. 
"Math." 

Mr.  Simmons  had  to  admit:  some- 
thing about  his  time  at  the  prison  was 
satisfying,  like  crossing  items  off  a  list 
or  winning  at  backgammon.  He  learned 
the  visitors'  niles,  told  them  to  his  wife, 
chuckling.  He  could  have  nothing  in 
his  pockets,  he  said.  No  wallet,  no  keys, 
no  pens.  Only  unopened  cigarette  packs 
and  quarters  tor  the  vending  machine. 
And  No  Blue  Shirt — they  might  con- 
tuse him  with  a  prisoner.  Books  could 
only  be  sent  directly  from  a  bookstore, 
new.  She  couldn't  receive  maps,  not 
even  of  France.  In  case  she  dug  a  hole 
to  Europe. 

Ms.  Baum  could  quote  the  rules  like 
a  sports  announcer:  "We're  allowed 
three  electronic  appliances  in  our 
rooms.  I've  got  a  TV  and  a  heating 
pad — for  my  back,  you  know.  A  VCR 
would  make  the  third.  If  I  had  one." 

Mr.  Simmons  visited  Ms.  Baum 
on  Sundays.  On  Tuesdays,  he  sent 
her  stamps  and  enclosed  notes  with 
them,  perfunctory  little  letters,  lists 
of  ideas  to  consider,  practical  mat- 
ters she  might  attend  to.  If  she  was 
beginning  college,  she  ought  to 
think  about  a  major.  It  she  would  he- 
released  in  two  short  years,  she 
should  think  about  employment  op- 
portunities. Did  she  have  a  Social 
Security  card.'  Did  she  remember 
how  to  fill  out  a  job  application?  He 
had  taken  the  liberty  of  making  up 
some  sample  job  applications  tor  her 
to  practice  on.  See  pages  enclosed. 

At  visits,  they  talked  about  the 
letters. 

"Those  job  applications,"  she  said. 


n  my  opinion,"  he  said,  "impo- 
lite questions  don't  de- 
serve a  response." 


1  es : 


D 


id  you 


ha 


>k  at 


:  hein?" 

"What  do  I  say  when  they  ask  if  I 
committed  a  felony?"  she  asked. 


M 


naum  round  tier  corre- 
spondence class  difficult.  Percents 
stumped  her.  Fractions  made  her  pan- 
ic. Mr.  Simmons  helped  her  as  much 
as  he  could  without  using  pen  and  pa- 
per in  the  visiting  room.  Finally  he  or- 
dered his  own  copy  of  the  hook  and 
w  n  ite  i  -in  si  >me  <  >\  the  exerc  ises  I.  n  her, 
sent  them  in  the  mail. 

He  wrote  her  about  the  technical 
video  company  he  worked  for.  "I  per- 
sonally invented  all  their  filing  sys- 
tems," he  wrote.  "Where  would  they  he 
without  my  organizational  expertise?  In 
a  very  messy  corner,  I  can  assure  you." 
He  wrote  about  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, about  the  time  he  sent  his  younger 
to  France.  "Poor  little  thing  w  as  scared, 
only  fourteen.  She  didn't  speak  the 
language.  She  refused  to  go,  made  a 
big  to-do  with  a  social  wotker  at 
school.  But  I  forced  her.  Who  com- 
plains about  going  to  France?  She  had 
a  wonderful  time  and  learned  French. 
But  ever  since,"  he  wrote  wistfully, 
"she's  snubbed  me  like  an  ugly  suitor. 
Was  I  wrong?" 

He  sent  copies  of  the  letters  to  his 
daughters.  "Perhaps  you  should  write 
to  Ms.  Baum,"  he  suggested  when  they 
called.  "She  needs  human  contact." 

"When  was  the  last  time  you  wrote 
me  a  letter?"  the  older  one  demanded. 

"It  was  Spain,  Dad,  not  France," 
the  younger  one  sighed.  "1  speak  Span- 
ish. God." 

He  was  pleased:  they  had  called  to 
talk  to  him. 

Ms.  Baum  told  him  stories  about  her 
ex-husband  who  introduced  her  to 
drugs,  and  her  baby  girl,  not  a  baby 
anymore,  eight  years  old,  in  Florida 
with  an  ex -boyfriend's  mother.  Did  she 
have  any  brothers  or  sisters?  She  had  a 
brother.  "He  shot  himself.  A  few- 
months  after  I  was  arrested.  I  didn't  get 
to  go  to  the  funeral." 

Mr.  Simmons  shook  his  head,  pat- 
ted her  hand  shyly. 

I  k-  sent  Ms.  Baum  piles  of  books, 
all  his  favorites.  He  reread  them,  jot- 
ting notes  on  a  yellow  pad,  ideas  they 
might  discuss.  Along  with  his  usual 
letters  and  stamps,  he  sent  cartons  of 
cigarettes,  tins  of  fancy  crabmeat,  box- 
es of  chocolate,  and,  a  few  times,  cash 


tor  her  to  spend  at  the  canteen] 
lay  in  bed  and  dreamed.  A  parac 
NB.  Baums  marched  down  thel 
enue,  held  aloft  diplomas,  aprons! 
rakes,  books  and  violins.  Reur 
loved  ones  twirled  batons  and  wa 
to  cheering  crowds.  At  the  podj 
the  original  Ms.  Baum  introduj 
him.  Mr.  Simmons  spoke,  shl 
hands  with  the  mayor.  His  wife[ 
daughters  stood  to  the 
smiled  for  the  cameras. 


hen  one  Sunday,  he  arrive 
the  prison  and  Sally  Baum  was  g< 
"Released,"  said  the  guard  at 
front  desk. 

"How  can  she  be?"  Mr.  Sim 
asked.  "She  had  another  year 
two  months  . . ." 
"Released." 

Mr.    Simmons    turned,  g 
mouthed,  and  looked  behind  hi 
the  long  line  of  boyfriends  and  m 
e  i  s  He  squared  shoulders  and  jaw 
marched  past  them. 

At  In  >me,  his  wife  was  out,  hadn't 
a  note.  He  called  the  Reform  Ass 
at  ion.  "My  prisoner  is  gone.  Releas 

"That's  fine,"  the  woman  said, 
have  a  king  list." 

What  sort  of  crappy  system 
people  go  without  properly  paying1 
their  crimes?  He  took  the  initia 
to  write  the  warden  his  thougl 
"How  do  we  expect  our  criminal.' 
learn  respect  for  a  government  t 
says  one  thing  and  does  another?  ri 
man  law  is  not  God's  law.  It  is  { 
based  on  grace  and  forgiveness 
on  transaction  and  fulfillment 
contract,"  he  wrote  on  his  new 
form  Association  letterheac 
assure  you  Ms.  Baum  will  want 
finish  her  sentence  on  principle, 
will  not  walk  with  dignity  given 
present  circumstances.  When 
hear  from  Ms.  Baum,  tell  her  I  m 
speak  with  her." 

If  Ms.  Baum  had  stayed  in  the  ar 
she  clearly  wasn't  taking  the  bus.  S 
didn't  have  a  job  in  any  of  the  con 
nience  stores  in  Rogers  Park,  but  L 
ra  Baum  and  Larry  Baum,  both  un 
lated,  did,  along  with  several  worn 
who  looked  vaguely  like  her.  In  a  pa 
ing  lot,  one  woman  screamed  wh 
he  grabbed  her  arm. 

She  may  have  returned  the  boo 
sold  the  stamps,  made  a  fortune, 
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CLASSIFIED 


One-of-a-kind  mosaics, 
painstakingly  crafted  just  like  they 
were  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Fine  art  mosaics  from  hand-cut 
marble  and  Italian  glass.  Signed 
and  numbered.  Visit  our  website. 


W. BACHORMOSAIC.COM 


RTIFACT  REPRODUCTIONS 


J  ARTIFACT™:  Art  &  Artifact  Reproductions, 

1997.  Prehistoric,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Asian  .  .  . 
965-0001  www.theartifact.com 


W-IMMORTALITYOBSERVED.COM  Or 

n  novel  about  living  forever  by  Francisco  Parra 


IL  BOOKS  ONLINE  Used  and  out-of-print 
5.  Free  book  searches.  Recycled  ex-libris  hand- 
blank  books,  www.pistilbooks.net 


«JER'S  PARADISE:  San  Francisco  fiction  on 
dge.  www.scottlettieri.com 


.ER  HERE — A  Biographical  Novel  by  George 
mas  Clark.  Adolf  Hitler  and  the  other  charac- 
lave  bylines.  "Fantastic  .  .  .  ranks  with  Stephen 
-ose's  great  World  War  II  books." —  Lt.  Col.  Arne 
tiansen  (retired),  www.georgethomasclark.com. 


COMPUTERS 


pANIZE,  ANALYZE,  AND  SHARE  ideas 
lout  cumbersome  databases  or  simplistic  out- 
!.  Tinderbox™  is  the  world's  first  personal  con- 
i  management  assistant. 
;//www.eastgate.com/Tinderbox/ 


DEBT  RELIEF 


HINATE  YOUR  CREDIT  CARD  DEBT! 

Ily  cancel  account  balances  without  bankruptcy, 
olidation,  loans.  (888)  442-3544 


EDUCATION 


ATEMALA:  Study  Spanish,  internships,  volunteer 
<  programs.  Homestay.  www.casaxelaju.com 

CABULARY  BOOSTER  CD  boosts  grades  and 
scores.  www.lnHomeTutoring.com/vbcd 


E  MUSIC  OF  YOUR  NAME.  Unique  musical  com- 
tions  derived  from  the  name  of  your  choice.  Ele- 
,  Renaissance-style  gift.  Perfect  for  birthdays,  wed- 
s,  and  anniversaries,  www.moyn.org 


GOURMET 


MES  NORWOOD  PRATT  BESPOKE  TEA" 

ugh  for  5,000  (possibly  10,000  if  we  share).  For 
ular  pleasure,  look  witnin  www.teasociety.org 

rYCOFFEE.CC  Fresh-Roasted  Specialty 
fee,  Everyday  Call  (888)  467-5253 

CULLY'S  HILL  FARM  Gourmet  gifts 
J-fashioned  jams  and  relishes,  and  pure 
ladian  maple  syrup  from  our  family  farm. 
w.McCullys.ca 


HBE1 W, 


CHINA  ♦  INDIA  »  JAPAN  ♦  NEPAL  « 


Purveyor  of  the  World's  Finest  Teas 


COO  Q'J07     Free  catalog  listing 

"0\i\J-ZOl±-OOA/  over  350  vafieUes  of 
wuiw.uptonlfu.i  om       garden-fresh,  loose  tea 

A  Hayden  Rowe  St.  *  Hopklnton,  MA  01748  £ 


LIFESTYLE 


DO  WHAT  YOU  LOVE,  be  who  you  are.  Find 
your  calling.  Validate  your  career.  New  Day  Personal 
Performance  www.newdaynow.NET  -  LifesWork 
(301)  774-0104 


LITERARY  SERVICES 


ACCLAIMED  EDITOR,  WRITER,  teacher 
(Scribners,  Bantam,  Dell,  Random  House,  the  Iowa 
Writers'  Workshop,  Harper's,  The  Paris  Review, 
Ploughshares,  STORY,  Esquire)  offers  manuscript  critique, 
editing,  private  tutorials  on  short  stories,  novels,  and 
literary  non-fiction.  (415)  346-4 1  1 5 
http://narrativemagazine.org 

GHOSTWRITER  will  turn  your  idea  into 
publishable  autobiography,  novel,  screenplay, 
business  history.  Ironclad  confidentiality.  Dr.  AF  Shak- 
er (450)  922-0 1 72;  afshaker@aol.com;  www. word- 
stead. com 

AWARD-WINNING  editor/ghostwriter  helps 
make  your  ideas,  manuscripts,  shine.  (954)  429-9373 

BECOME  A  PUBLISHED  AUTHOR.  Quality 
subsidy  publisher  accepting  manuscripts. 
(800)  695-9599 

PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK  IVY  HOUSE  PUBLISH- 
ING GROUP.  All  subjects  considered  by  leading 
independent  publisher.  (800)  948-2786, 

www.ivyhousebooks.com 


MERCHANDISE 


BLOOM  COUNTY  FANS!  Berkeley  Breathed 

now  offering  limited  edition,  signed  lithographs 
featuring  Opus  &  Bill  the  Cat.  Irreverent  T-shirts 
too!  www.BerkeleyBreathed.com 

MOST  COUNTRIES  AND  STATES.  Flags,  Pins, 
Patches,  Sunglasses,  Caps,  Decals,  T-shirts,  Umbrel- 
las. www.smALLFLAGs.com 


NUMEROLOGY 


PSYCHIC  PREDICTIONS  on  Relationships 
and  Events.  Call  Numerologist  English  Rose. 
(212)  531-1319. 


PUBLICATIONS 


LITERARY  WRITING  ON  BASEBALL? 

You  bet1  BFQ  is  an  intelligent,  quirky,  iconoclas- 
tic, funny,  and  opinionated  Journal  for  people 
who  enjoy  great  writing  ana  truly  love  baseball 

$22.50/Year  (4  issues)   Sample  Copy  $7.95 
Please  add  $8  for  Canada  or  Mexico,  JI5  for  Overseas 
Fiction  •  Poetry  •  History  •  Commentary 
Drama  •  Humor  •  Book  Reviews 


Subscribe  online  at  www.efqreview.com 


mi      Flysian  Fields  Quarterly 

Hie  Bu-xboll  Rt 


PO  Box  14385 


Dept  HRP 
St  Paul,  MN  55114 


or  call 
;8-5-ELYSIA 


EXQUISITE  SPANKING  EROTICA, 
EFFECTIVE  NETWORKING  In  our  Super 
Spanking  Revue  tape,  enjoy  well-behaved  to 
XXXtra  naughty  clips  from  our  first  88  spanking 
videos!  90-minute  video  $29.95  [DVD$39.95]  Col- 
or brochures  $5.  To  order  call  (8 1 8)  985-9I5I  or 
write:  Shadow  Lane-H,  P.O.  Box  I9I0,  Studio  City, 
CA  9  I  6  I  4-09  I  0.  Shop  securely  online  at 
www.shadowlane.com  Online  members'  clubhouse 
includes:  secure  personals,  chat  and  play  rooms, 
fiction,  photos,  illos,  bulletin  boards,  and  vintage 
research. 

MARGIE  /  The  American  Journai  of  Poetry, 
"STRONG  MEDICINE,"  www.margiereview.com 

UNORTHODOX  EROTICA,  Catalog  $2  Syn- 
ergy Book  Service,  POB  8,  Flemington,  NJ  08822. 
(908)  782-7 1 0 1 . 


REAL  ESTATE 


AFFORDABLE  PARADISE:  Southwest  Flori- 
da real  estate.  Information  packet:  Jim  Mulligan, 
Prudential  Realty,  (800)  276-2048,  code  33 


REAL  ESTATE  /  CANADA 


OCEAN  LAND  PROPERTIES  Spectacular 
Nova  Scotia  Oceanfront  Lots  $33,000  to  $  1 30,000 
www.oceanlandproperties.com  (6 1 3)  722-6228 


SCHOOLS  &  EDUCATION 


\r  un  m  oi  IliaiflDE  Vihwiwb 


H  OMR  I  It  A  IN  I  N  [,   I'  it  K  A  0'  K  s 
As  SEEN  ON  TV:    NlGHTLlNE  ANO  REAL  X-FllFS.  REVOLUTION- 
ary mind-  empowering  technology  used  by  intelligence 
agencies.  Increases  intuition  IOOOx.  Forecast 

PERSONAL/WORLD  /FINANCIAL  FUTURE  EVENTS.  Perceive  any 
target  in  space  / time.  cooperative  remote  influencing. 
Taught  by  former  operative.  Thousands  satisfied  trainees 
worldwide.  (800)  330-6982 

 Visit:  www.PROBABi.FFimiRF.roM  


UNIVERSITY  OF  MIAMI  TERRORIST  LINK 

Shalala's  sinister  underpinnings,  track76@usa.com 

DEPT.  OF  EDUC.  GESTAPO  TACTICS 

Scaring  elderly,  low-income  citizens  into  paying 
on  bogus,  non-verifiable  loans. 
Contact:  trackl776@yahoo.com 


SKIN-CARE  PRODUCTS 


DOCTOR  ALKAITIS  HOLISTIC  ORGANIC 

Skin  Food,  www.alkaitis.com 


SOCIOLOGY  &  POLITICS 


WWW.SAGACIOUS-SMARTASS.COM 


TRAVEL  &  TOURISM 


FREIGHTERCRUISES.COM  -  Voyages  on  mail 
ships,  containerships,  and  tramp  steamers. 

HOTEL  AND  RESORT  SAVINGS. 

www.BidonTravel.com 

FREIGHTER  CRUISES  Deluxe,  exotic,  inex- 
pensive. TravLtips  Association,  P.O.  Box  580-2 1 8B I , 
Flushing,  NY  I  1 358.  (800)  872-8584  or 
www.travltips.com.  email:  info@travltips.com 

VIA  ITALIA'S  FABULOUS  CHIANTI 
HOLIDAY  For  Friends  and  Lovers.  For  You! 
www.viaitalia.net 


TRAVEL /EDUCATION 


LEARN  JUST  ABOUT  ANY  LANGUAGE 
ABROAD — All  ages  and  levels,  homestay  or 
hotel,  one-week  to  several  months.  Also:  volun- 
teer/internships, programs  for  professionals, 
families,  teens,  sememster  abroad. 
www.amerispan.com  (800)  879-6640 

JOIN  THE  OCA  IN  CANCUN:  Sept  4- 1 1,  2003 
The  Organic  Consumers  Association  is  leading  a 
delegation  to  the  historic  WTO  demonstrations 
and  alternative  forum  in  Cancun,  Mexico.  Visit 
www.organicconsumers/wto  or  email:  mexi- 
cotrip@organicconsumers.org  for  more  info. 


Z  WEBSITES 


NEED  A  WEBSITE?  &  personalized  email?  Sim- 
ple, inexpensive  wwvrf.webgroves.com 


WWW.PHILOSOPHICALSOCIETY.COM 

You  decide  how  good  it  is. 

ECONOMIC  DEMOCRACY  at 

WWW.PROUT.ORG  Learn  about  PROgressive 
Utilization  Theory. 


CLASSIFIED  89 


CLASSIFIED 


STRAWBERRY  PRESS  -  A  cutting-edge  pub 
lisher  of  today's  hottest  guerrilla  writers. 
www.strawberrypress.net 


WINE 


PERIODIC  TABLE  OF  WINE  GRAPES: 

A  grape  way  to  learn  about  wine. 
www.delongwine.com 


PERSONAL  SERVICES 


NEUROTICA  Fantasy.  Fetish.  No  limits.  Provoca- 
tive talk.  Discreet.  (888)  938-1004 

INTIMATE,  CREATIVE  CONVERSATION 

with  a  strong,  sensuous,  sophisticated  Mistress. 
(3  1 0)  456-8287  Visa/MC/Amex 


TASTEFUL  ONLINE  DATING  FOR  THE 
WELL-EDUCATED  Contact  confirmed  gradu- 
ates of  reputable  universities.  Free  registration. 
Anonymous  and  easy  to  use.  Developed  by  a  Yale 
Law  School  alumnus  www.thoughtfulsingles.com 


EROTIC,  INTELLIGENT,  imaginative  conver- 
sation. Personal,  experienced,  and  discreet.  Julia: 
(617)  661-3849 


ADULT  CONVERSATION  with  intelligent, 
erotic  women.  Visa/MC/Amex  (888)  495-8255 


SINGLE  BOOKLOVERS  nationwide,  estab- 
lished 1970.  Box  74,  Swarthmore,  PA  19081  (800) 
773-3437 


SMART  IS  SEXY  Date  fellow  graduates  and  fac- 
ulty of  the  Ivies,  Seven  Sisters,  Stanford,  U  of  Chica- 
go, MIT,  Johns  Hopkins,  UC  Berkeley,  medical 
schools,  and  a  few  others  More  than  3,800  mem- 
bers The  Right  Stuff,  (800)  988-5288  www.right- 
stuffdating.com 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

a  new  feature  available  only  at 
www.harpers.org 


Disclaimer:  Harper's  Magazine  assumes  no  liability  for  the  content  of  or 
reply  to  any  personal  advertisement  The  advertiser  assumes  complete 
liability  for  the  content  of  and  all  replies  to  any  advertisement  and  for  any 
claims  made  against  Harper's  Magazine  as  a  result  thereof  The  advertiser 
agrees  to  indemnify  and  hold  Harper'i  Magazine  and  its  employees  harm- 
less  from  all  costs,  expenses  (including  reasonable  attorney  fees),  liabilities, 
and  damages  resulting  from  or  caused  by  che  publication  placed  by  the  ad- 
vertiser or  any  reply  to  any  such  advertisement 


For  classified  rates  and  information,  please 
contact  Irene  Castagliola,  Classified  Sales 
Manager,  at  (212)  420-5756  or  email 
irene@harpers.org 

TEXT  ADS:  Minimum  ten  words.  RATES  PER  WORD:  IX 
$370;  3X  $3.60;  6X  $3.50;  9X  $3  40;  I2X  $3.30.  Telephone  num- 
bers count  as  two  words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP  codes  count  as 
one  word.  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY  ADS:  One  inch,  $240;  Two 
inch,  $470;  l/IZ  $575;  1/9.  $680.  Frequency  discounts  available. 
1 5%  agency  discounts  for  display  ads  only.  Closing  dates:  I  st  of  the 
2nd  preceding  month  For  example:  August  I  st  for  the  October  is- 
sue. Prepayment  for  all  text  ads  and  first-Ome  display  advertisers  is 
■  equired.  Make  checks  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broad- 
<vay  New  York.  NY  10012,  or  charge  your  ad  to  MasterCard, 
Visa,  or  American  Express.  Include  telephone  number  on  all  corre- 
spondence. For  size  requirements  and  inquiries,  call  Irene  Castaglio- 
la. Classified  Sales  Manager,  at  (212)  420-5756  or  email 
irene@harpers.org  PERSONAL  ADS:  Minimum  ten  words. 
RATE  PER  WORD  $3  70.  Check  Mastercard,  Visa,  or  American 
Express  only.  TO  RESPOND  TO  AN  AD:  Harper's  Magazine  Per- 
sonals, Box  #  (4-digit  #).  666  Broadway.  New  York.  NY  10012. 


split  tor  New  tininea.  1  le'd  he  netting 
a  postcard  any  day  now:  The  sailboat  is 
ready.  Come  .  .  .  Would  he  leave  his 
wife  and  children  .'Certainly  not.  She'd 
have  to  return  hefore  he'd  even  speak 
to  her.  "After  all  I've  taught  you,"  he'd 
say,  shaking  his  head.  "At  least  that 
you  should  know." 

Or  perhaps  she  watched  him  each 
morning  as  he  left  for  work,  stood  with 
her  hack  against  the  bricks,  peered 
around  the  corner  as  he  stepped  ott 
the  curb.  One  day  she'd  step  out,  ap- 
pear hefore  him.  "Why,  it's  Ms.  Baum," 
he'd  say  to  her  shy  smile.  Every  morn- 
ing he  paused  on  the  front  step,  rocked 
on  his  heels,  w  histled,  waited. 

1  le  drove  to  the  small  town  in  south- 
ern Illinois  where  Ms.  Baum  had  men- 
tioned her  mother  lived.  He  walked 
from  feed  store  to  grocery  to  hank. 
Placed  his  palms  i  in  counters  and  asked, 
"Have  you  seen  Ms.  Sally  Baum?"  He 
drove  home  alone  in  the  rain. 

"Heard  from  Houdini?"  his  wife 
asked  over  dinner. 

"I'll  have  you  know  I'm  very  con- 
cerned for  her  welfare,"  he  said. 
"And  I  will  not  put  up  with 
this  scrutinizing  my  every 

Hmove." 
e  didn't  think  it  strange  to  hire 
a  private  investigator.  After  all,  any- 
thing might  have  happened.  She  may 
have  fallen  in  a  ditch,  could  he  lying 
there  now,  she  may  have  hit  her  head, 
been  kidnapped — Lord  knows  what 
lunatic  friends  of  her  dead  brother 
might  be  out  prowling  the  streets.  Af- 
ter all,  he  thought,  sliding  Ms.  Baum's 
prison  Christmas  picture  into  a  ma- 
nil;!  envelope,  what  function  does  man 
serve  other  than  to  ensure  his  wards  do 
not  topple  out  of  windows  or  off  of 
bridges?  After  all,  he  thought  when 
the  call  came  in  (Logan  Diner,  four 
to  midnight  shift,  back-door  exit),  a 
man  must  keep  track  of  his  charges' 
coordinates  on  this  wretched  lonely 
tossing  sea.  After  all,  he  thought,  trem- 
bling in  his  light  coat,  foot-planted, 
near  to  midnight  by  the  back-door 
dumpster,  it  isn't  as  though  he  had 
specifically  told  her  to  contact  him  in 
the  event  of  her  release.  It  isn't  as 
though  they  had  a  plan. 

The  door  swung  open.  A  rectangle 
of  light,  then  she  stepped  out. 
"Sally." 


She  started.  "Mr.  Simmons!" 
wore  a  beige  uniform,  tugged  a  ja 
around  her.  "You  gave  me  a  scare 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?" 

"I've  been  looking  tor  you." 

"You  have?"  She  looked  up 
down  the  alley-  "You  wani  mone 

I  lis  mind  went  blank.  "Money 

"For  the  hooks  and  stamps." 

"No—" 

"I  know  I  owe  you." 
"No.  No." 

"Oh,"  she  said.  Hei  eyes  narrov 
"Then  what  do  you  want?" 

Suddenly  he  was  \  ci  v  small.  He, 
way  down  there  by  the  dumpsters,  I 
Iv  re<  i  .gnizable — a  man  in  a  coat,  hi 
in  his  pockets,  a  plain,  dull  womar 
fore  him.  The  man  lifted  his  hat 
stepped  forward — in  explanation 
gesture?  in  a  long,  heady  reach? — s 
"No,  you  don't  understand — " 

August  Index  Sources 

1  International  Institute  for  Strategic  S 
ies  (London)/U.S.  Office  of  Manager 
and  Budget;  2  U.S.  Department  of  Def< 
3  International  Institute  tor  Strategic  S 
ies;  4  U.S.  General  Accounting  Offtd 
United  tor  a  Fair  Economy  (Boston);  6 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  7  National  (J 
ference  of  State  Legislatures  (Denver)/  I 
per's  research;  8  The  Center  (or  Puhliil 
tegrity  (Washington);  9  U.S.  Departrjj 
ot  the  Treasury;  10  Emory  University  f 
lanta);  11  Bucks  County  Community  Co  j 
(Newtown,  Pa.);  12  Cadhury  (Bourmi 
U.K.);  13Samantha  Heller,  New  York  I 
versify  Medical  Center  (N.Y.C.);  141 
tional  Institute  ot  Standards  and  Technt  : 
(Washington);  15  NASA  Jet  PropuJ 
Laboratory  (Pasadena,  Calif.);  16  San  Fi 
cisco  Department  of  the  Environment! 
Field  Poll  (San  Francisco);  18  Federal  }i 
ation  Administration  (Washington);  lVj 
The  Center  for  Public  Integrity  (Wash  j 
ton);  2  1,22  eBay  Inc.  (San  Jose,  Calif.)! 
Lawyers.com  (N.Y.C.);  24  Barna  Rese-3 
Group  Ltd.  (Ventura,  Calif.);  25  The  Chi 
icle  of  Philanthropy  (Washington);  26  A: 
G.  Breed,  Associated  Press  (Raleigh,  NJ 
27  Horowitz  ex  White  (Denver);  28  Cj 
of  the  State  ot  Rio  Grande  do  Sill  U 
Alegre,  Brazil);  29  U.S.  Bureau  lor  Inte  a- 
tional  Narcotics  and  Law  Entorcemenl 
fairs  (Washington);  30,31  Jonathan  FijS 
Washington  Past;  32,33  Carnegie  End* 
ment  for  International  Peace  ( Washmgt 
34,35  United  Nations  (N.Y.C.)/NATCI 
tegrated  Data  Service  (Brussels);  36  Wld 
Health  Organization  (Geneva);  37  Mi 
ers  Against  Drunk  Driving  (Irving,  Tt 
38,39  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  | 
 -ii.  ii  (Washington). 
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PUZZLE 


Dressed  to  the  Nines 

By  Richard  E.  Maltby  Jr. 

(with  acknowledgments  to  jackdaw  of  The  Listener) 


E 


I ach  numbered  square  is  the  center  square 
of  a  block  of  nine.  Each  answer  is  nine  letters 
long  and  is  to  be  entered  in  its  appropriate  block, 
the  first  letter  in  the  numbered  square  and  the 
rest  around  it,  in  correct  sequence,  in  either  di- 
rection starting  at  any  appropriate  square. 

As  an  extra  aid,  the  six  extreme-most  letters 
on  each  side  can  be  rearranged  to  spell:  FOES 
CUBE  UP  ADDITIONAL  TEXT. 

There  are  no  uncommon  words  or  proper 
names.  As  always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a 
clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution.  The  solution  to 
last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  85. 


CLUES 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 
8 
9 
10 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 
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11 
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18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

Big  covering  of  ground  can  produce; first  down 
Gas  station  oil,  perhaps  with  backrub,  in  a  layer! 
It's  big  blooming  fun,  dancing  in  duller  surroundings 
Add  spices  before  time  for  preparing  game? 
Shakespeare  gets  sick  with  ticket  sales  advertising 
for  movers 

Mixed  audience  takes  Latin  from  a  mathematician 
Register  for  singers:  perversely,  a  groove  is  certain 
Vehicle  maneuvering  right  around  a  Gallant 
Hydrogen  involved  in  sporadic  shot  over  the  moon 
Former  Penthouse  Girl  swallows  line  1  have — 
#$%&$#$!!! 

I  will,  for  example,  tear  the  cover  off  a  great  book 
that's  impossible  to  read 
"I've  changed,"  claims  the  old  quack 
Lord  announced  no  bids  during  auction  for  tops 
Mickey's  third,  Ava  Gardner,  initially  remains  em- 
bracing, then  splits 

Impatience  with  topless  girl's  meanness 

Bad  joints  he  will  cheer  in  high  school 

Once  again  came  across  moved 

A  girl  taking  time  to  go  after  fat  guys  who  like  spare 

ribs  (figuratively) ? 

Doctor,  single,  was  part  of  the  dinner  setting 

Pugnacious  CEO's  libel  processes 

Like  A  Man  Without  a  Country  but,  say,  not  as 

important 


22. 

23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 

34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
58 
39. 
40. 
41. 


Specially-outfitted  limo  (in  the  vernacular)  for  get- 
ting down  with  Gates! 

Break  down  and  say  bad  things  about  famous  #7? 

In  Handel,  e.g.,  a  Te  Deum  imparted  power 

It  can  fertilize  living  fruit 

Louses  correctly  bracing  at  following  Republican 

clone 

Scanner  group  of  doctors  operated  is  one  way  to 
stay  afloat 

Remains  unmoved  as  single  man  put  article  back 

Concealing  weapon,  I  exhausted  good  taste 

Well-groomed  guy  I  made  healthy 

Heads  communicate  storied  way  to  reach  the  clouds 

Create  acts  in  which  one  group  running  gets  leg  up! 

Fine  navy  man  for  holding  second-rate  starting 

exercises 

Stop  being  taken  in  by  ruses  involving  consequences 
A  torn  leaf  outside  where  you  come  from 
Number  finally  able  to  be  extracted — like  4/8 
Model  so  antique  there  are  two  sides  to  them 
Informed  on  lightweight  in  Dead  End 
Curling  to  dueling,  it  stretches  between  two  poles 
Moral  erosion  ten  years  before  new  Christian  Era 
Shot  at,  too,  in  gun  stores,  making  a  show  of  arms, 
perhaps? 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Dressed  to  rlie  Nines,"  Marker's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  August 
14-  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners'  names 
will  he  printed  in  the  October  issue.  Winners  ol  the  June  puzzle,  "Save  One  for  Me,"  are  Vincent  Daly,  Baltimore;  Barbara  Edelstein, 
Philadelphia;  and  Douglas  Smith,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


PUZZLE  91 


QUIZ 


LABOR  PAINS 


I.      What  eighteenth-century  Philadelphia  trades- 
men were  the  first  U.S.  workers  to  unionize? 

2  •     What  group  of  European-American  adults  and 
minors  constituted  the  majority  of  workers  in 
the  country's  first  factories? 

3«     U.S.  troops  teargassed  a  Washington,  D.C., 
shantytown  built  to  demand  promised  bonus 
pay  by  U.S.  veterans  of  what  war? 

4-  •  Which  of  these  future  generals  took  part  in  the 
gassing:  Douglas  MacArthur,  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, George  S.  Patton? 

5  •     According  to  a  congressional  committee,  how 
many  state  or  local  police  departments  bought 
more  military  supplies  in  the  late  1930s  than 
Republic  Steel  did  to  combat  strikers? 

6 .     Which  came  first — a  record  strike  of  20,000 

New  York  City  garment  workers  or  the  Triangle 
Shirtwaist  fire,  in  which  employer  abuse  and 
negligence  killed  146  workers? 

7 •  What  U.S.  president  made  Labor  Day  a  nation- 
al holiday  six  days  after  ordering  12,000  federal 
troops  to  break  up  a  strike  by  railroad  workers? 


8 .  What  future  U.S.  president  called  unemploy- 
ment insurance  "a  pre-paid  vacation  for  free- 
loaders" in  1966? 

9  •     What  U.S.  labor  activist  who  inspired  a  folk 

ballad  advised  on  the  eve  of  his  execution, 
"Don't  waste  any  time  in  mourning — organize"? 

1 0  .  For  what  elective  office  did  labor  leader  Eugene 

V.  Debs  win  920,000  votes  in  1920  while  im- 
prisoned tor  sedition? 

II.   For  what  New  York  newspaper  was  Karl  Marx  a 
foreign  correspondent  while  writing  Das 
KapitaU 

12  .  Fill  in  the  blanks  in  this  quote  from  nineteenth- 
century  railroad  baron  Jay  Gould:  "I  can  hire 
one  of  the  working  class  to  kill  the  other 


1 3  •  What  African-American  author  and  activist 

wrote,  "Modern  imperialism  and  modern  indus- 
trialism are  one  and  the  same  system"? 

1 4* .  What  group  of  American  adults  remain  specifi- 
cally exempted  from  the  Constitution's  Thir- 
teenth Amendment  ban  on  slavery? 
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er's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing,  Libel.  Entries  must  be  received  by  August  14.  The  sender  of  the  first  correct  set  of  answers  opened  at  random  will  rejW 
a  one-year  subscription  to  Harper's  Magazine.  The  winner's  name  will  be  printed  in  the  (  ktuber  issue.  The  answers  to  hist  month's  quiz,  "Babbling  On,"  tippet* 
page85.  The  winner  of  the  June  Quiz,  "I  Do  Knots,"  is  Sally  J 'acoby,  Durham,  N .  H.  The  winner  of  the  May  Quiz,  "1  Spy ,"  is  John  Winer ,  Haverhill,  Mass.  H 
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Research  by  Andre  Picher.  illustration  by  Ralph  K 


Address:nowhere. 

Skills:none. 

Flynn  Bowen  trained  people  who  didnt  have  a  typical  resume 


I 


At  UPS,  diversity  is  about  more  than  race  or  gender.  It's  about  understanding 
other  people's  perspectives.  That's  why  UPS  Training  and  Development 
Manager  Flynn  Bowen  was  sent  to  Manhattan's  Lower  East  Side  for  30  days 
as  part  of  the  UPS  Community  Internship  Program.  Her  mission:  to  teach  job 
skills  to  teenagers,  the  homeless,  battered  women  and  single  parents.  It  paid  off. 
Not  only  did  some  of  her  trainees  gain  confidence,  and  jobs,  with  UPS  and 
other  companies,  they  also  gained  a  fresh  outlook  on  their  future.  And  Flynn? 
She  gained  a  new  appreciation  for  the  things  you'll  never  find  on  a  resume. 

COMMUNITY.UPS.com 
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TODAY'S  GM  CARS  AND  TRUCKS 
ARE  AS  MUCH  ABOUT  BRAINPOWER 
AS  THEY  ARE  ABOUT  HORSEPOWER. 


From  DVD  players  that  entertain  the  kids,  to  XM® 
Satellite  Radios  that  entertain  you,  we  use  technology 
to  make  driving  better. 

And  safer.  When  your  front  air  bag  deploys,  our 
OnStar151  service  pinpoints  your  vehicle's  coordinates 
and  calls  for  help.  You  can't  see  in  the  dark,  so  we 
created  a  technology  that  can.  You  don't  have  eyes  in  the 
back  of  your  head,  but  our  sonar-based  rear-parking 
assist  does.  And  since  you're  not  always  sure  which 
way  you're  going,  we  put  GPS  on  board. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  cutting-edge  innovations 
available  on  a  surprising  selection  of  GM  vehicles. 
And  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  people  are 
coming  back.  Last  year,  GM  led  the  industry  with  more 
repeat  customers  than  any  other  automaker.  Drivers 
liked  what  they  saw.  And  felt.  And  heard.  And  touched. 

We're  taking  a  more  intelligent  approach  to 
car  building  these  days.  And  it's  one  of  the  reasons 
we're  back  at  the  head  of  the  class. 

GM  RADIOS  GET  A  TUNE  UP. 

Music  and  driving  go  hand-in-hand.  channels  cranking  out  whatever 
So  when  radio  started  shifting  you  want  to  hear,  wherever  you 

to  satellite,  we  dialed  right  in. 
Today  we  install  XM  Satellite 
Radio  on  more  vehicles  than  * 
any  other  automaker.  101  all-digital 


XM 


want  to  hear  it.  From  rock  'n  roll 


to  reggae.  From  sea  to  shining 
^  sea.  And  it's  available  today  in 
a  GM  dashboard  near  you: 


Going  above  and  beyond  with  OnStar. 

It  gets  directions  and  makes  reservations.3  It  even 
saves  lives.  Is  there  anything  OnStar  doesn't  do? 
Not  really.  This  GM-pioneered  innovation  has  been 
the  standard  ever  since  we  launched  it  seven 
years  ago.  And  today,  some  22  million  customer 
contacts  later,  we're  still  going  beyond  the  call. 
Here's  a  look  at  how  OnStar  helped  last  month: 
■Responded  to  over  360  stolen  vehicle  reports. 

■  Called  575  people  when  their  air  bags  deployed. 

■  Helped  over  6,000  people  involved  in  car 
accidents  and  emergency  situations. 

■  Came  to  the  rescue  of  over  13,000  stranded 
drivers  who  ran  out  of  gas,  got  flat  tires  and 
otherwise  needed  our  help. 

■  Ran  diagnostic  checks  on  over  13,900  vehicles. 

■  Popped  the  locks  on  25,000  car  doors. 

■  Gave  directions  to  223,000  lost  drivers. 


The  all-new  Saab  9-3  offers  the  ultimate  personal  touch, 
the  Saab  Profiler.  This  central  computer  lets  drivers 
customize  40  different  on-board  systems. 


Every  Cadillac,  including  the  head-turning  Escalade, 
is  equipped  with  a  one-year  OnStar  service  plan.3 
Now,  getting  assistance  is  only  a  button  away. 


The  heads-up  display  available  in  the  Corvette 
borrows  technology  from  F-15  fighter  jets,  projecting 
practically  every  gauge  onto  the  windshield. 


The  latest  news,  reviews  and  a  glimpse  of  the  road  ahead.  See  it  all  at  www.gm.com/story. 


CHEVROLET         PONTIAC         OLDSMOBILE         BUICK         CADILLAC         GMC         SATURN         HUMMER  SAAB 

'OnStar  uses  existing  emergency  service  providers  and  cellular  telephone  and  satellite  technologies.  Vehicle  electrical  system  must  be  operating 
for  OnStar  to  work.  Call  1-800-4-ONSTAR  or  visit  www.onstar.com  for  system  limitations  and  details.  'Available  in  the  48  contiguous  states. 
Activation  fee  and  service  subscription  are  extra.  Go  to  www.xmradio.com  for  details. 'Services  vary  depending  on  service  plan  purchased. 
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LETTERS 


The  Economics  of  Poverty 

William  Finnegan's  report  ["The 
Economics  of  Empire,"  May]  is  a  plea 
tor  a  world  economic  order  in  which 
poor  countries  and  poor  people  get  a 
much  greater  share  of  global  wealth 
and  its  benefits.  Nobody  disagrees 
with  that  objective.  The  implication 
of  his  argument,  however — that  poor 
countries  are  victims  of  a  "conspiracy- 
led"  global  economy  —  is  wrong- 
headed.  The  development  lesson  of 
the  past  forty  years  is  clear:  countries 
that  have  actively  engaged  in  the 
global  economy,  including  through 
trade,  have  been  the  most  successful 
at  reducing  poverty  and  increasing 
prosperity  tor  their  people.  The  East 
Asian  nations,  which  have  lifted 
hundreds  oi  millions  out  of  poverty, 
are  an  outstanding  example,  and 
there  are  many  others. 

According  to  Finnegan,  the 
World  Bank  espouses  trade  policies 
that  benefit  only  rich  countries.  Yet 
the  Bank  has  been  among  the 
strongest  and  most  consistent  advo- 
cates of  greater  access  to  northern 
markets  for  developing  countries. 
Finnegan  also  claims  that  the  mam 
beneficiaries  of  our  work  are  multi- 
national corporations,  yet  he  ne- 

1  larper's  Magazine  iiv/comcs  reader  response. 
Please  address  mad  to  Letters,  Harper's 
Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10012,  or  email  us  at  letters@harpers.org. 
Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  published,  and 
all  letters  are  subject  to  editing.  Volume  pre- 
cludes individual  acknowledgment. 


gleets  to  mention  that  the  Bank 
the  largest  single  external  provic 
of  resources  to  developing  countr 
for  primary  education,  basic  hea 
care,  Allls  prevention,  and  en 
ronmental  protection.  Fina 
Finnegan  argues  that  there 
been  no  progress  in  reducing  pov  it; 
tv  and  thai  "the  World  Bank's 
clared  mission  . . .  has  been  a  bust 
far."  In  tact,  using  indicators  su 
as  life  expectancy,  incomes,  lite 
cy,  and  access  to  clean  water,  m 
people  have  been  lifted  out 
poverty  over  the  past  forty  yes 
than  al  any  comparable  time  in 
man  history. 

Finnegan  is  right  that  a  billic 
people  still  struggle  to  survive  on) 
dollar  a  slay,  and  we  agree  that  this 
unacceptable.  That  is  why,  as  tl 
world's  largest  international  devt 
opment  organization,  we  are  strong 
supporting  the  Millennium  Develo 
ment  Goals  with  the  objective 
cutting  the  poverty  rate  in  half  I 
2015.  It  is  a  complex  challenge,  ar 
we  certainly  do  not  have  all  the  a 
swers.  But  as  our  1S4  member  go 
ernments  recognize,  the  Bank  is  pa 
of  the  solution. 

Gerry  Rice 
The  World  Bank 
Washington,  D.C. 


William  Finnegan  responds: 

I'm  nor  sure  what  a  "conspirac 
led"  global  economy  is.  I've  nev 
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ll  the  term.  There  are  stronger 
I  weaker  players  in  the  global 
liomy,  and  the  World  Bank  is,  in 
iiy  ways,  a  powerful  player.  The 
I:ral  question  about  the  Bank  has 
lays  been:  Who  is  it  actually 
■king  for?  The  Bank  may  consider 
I  f  "part  of  the  solution"  to  global 
jerry,  but  calling  its  184  member 
■  ernments  as  witnesses  to  this 
Bi.m  is  disingenuous.  Decision- 
Icing  power  at  the  Bank  is  not  dis- 
uted  equally.  The  Bank  operates 
poor  countries  on  instructions 
n  rich  countries,  and  the  latter 
it  to  see  a  return  on  their  invest- 
rtt.  Generalizations  about  "mem- 
governments"  are  misleading, 
iome  of  the  best-informed  and 
st  disturbing  studies  of  the  Bank's 
;ctiveness  at  poverty  reduction 
/e  actually  been  performed  by  the 
ak  itself.  A  comprehensive  report 
Wished  by  the  Bank's  Operations 
aluation  Department  in  2000  ob- 
ved  that  "insufficient  attention 
I  been  paid  to  ensuring  that  lend- 
\  for  social  services  actually  bene- 
;  the  poor."  The  Bank's  research 


department  has  consistently  found 
that  the  rapid  development  of  oil, 
gas,  and  mining  in  poor  countries 
leads  not  to  prosperity  but  to  war, 
corruption,  environmental  destruc- 
tion, and  even  exacerbated  poverty. 
And  yet  the  Bank,  unable  to  change 
what  its  own  officers  call  the  "cul- 
ture of  loan  approval,"  retains  close 
and  mutually  profitable  relationships 
with  multinational  corporations  and 
continues  to  push  rapid,  extractive 
development.  It  contributed,  for  ex- 
ample, $180  million  to  a  660-mile 
oil  pipeline  built  by  ExxonMobil 
and  other  companies  that  will  run 
from  Chad  to  the  coast  of  Cam- 
eroon and  is  scheduled  to  start 
pumping  this  year. 

It's  true  that  the  Bank  has  been 
calling  for  greater  access  for  develop- 
ing countries  to  rich-country  mar- 
kets. Unfortunately,  rich-country 
governments  have  no  reason  to  heed 
such  calls.  The  Bank  has  no  clout  in 
their  capitals.  If  the  Bank  wanted  to 
advocate  seriously  on  behalf  of  poor 
countries  in  the  crucial  area  of  trade, 
it  would  challenge  hypocritical  free- 


trade  orthodoxy  and  bless  selective 
protection  of  vulnerable  industries  in 
the  developing  world. 

This  is  where  Mr.  Rice's  citation 
of  East  Asia's  economic  successes 
takes  gall.  East  Asian  countries  have 
prospered,  in  large  part,  by  defying 
the  dictates  of  the  Bank  and  its  part- 
ners, the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  World  Trade  Organi- 
zation. My  report  told  this  story  in 
some  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
countries  in  question  protected  mar- 
kets, directed  investment,  and  pro- 
vided free  and  universal  education 
and  health  care.  The  Bank's  ideology 
militates  against  all  these  policies, 
and  its  programs  in  education  and 
health  care,  for  instance,  are  contro- 
versial precisely  because  they 
introduce  user  fees  for  schools  and 
primary  health  services. 

Countries  benefit  from  trade  open- 
ness only  after  they  have  reached  a 
certain  level  of  development.  Yet  the 
Bank  continues  to  push  privatization, 
the  elimination  of  social  subsidies, 
and  trade  openness  on  poor  coun- 
tries, even  where  the  impact  of  these 
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policies  on  poor  people  lias  been 
shown  to  be  destructive.  As  always, 
the  question  arises:  Who  is  the  Bank 
really  working  tor.' 

Finally,  is  world  poverty  decreas- 
ing? As  a  percentage  of  population, 
the  number  of  those  living  on  less 
than  a  dollar  a  day  has  indeed  de- 
creased. At  the  same  time,  the  ab- 
solute number  ot  such  desperately- 
poor  people  has  increased.  The  ques- 
tion  can  be  argued  either  way.  What 
seems  clear  is  that  the  World  Bank 
should  not  be  taking  credit  tor  the 
progress  made  against  poverty  in 
hast  .Asia — it  anywhere. 

Smoke  Screed 

Lewis  Lapham's  tirade  against 
New  York  City's  Smoke-Free  Air 
Act  ["Social  Hygiene,"  Notebook, 
July]  is  long  on  misguided  theory 
and  short  on  tact.  Secondhand 
smoke  kills.  Last  year  the  World 
1  lealth  Organization  continued  that 
secondhand  smoke  causes  cancer. 
And  even  the  199  5  EPA  stud^ 
Laphain    cites    concluded  that 


secondhand  smoke  is  a  Class  A  car- 
cinogen responsible  lor  the  deaths  ot 
3,000  nonsmokers  annually.  Virtual- 
ly every  respected  national  and  in- 
ternational scientific  organization, 
based  on  reviews  ot  all  available 
data,  has  concluded  that  second- 
hand smoke  causes  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease, asthma,  lung  infections,  and 
low  birth  weight,  among  other 
health  problems. 

Nor  is  concern  about  secondhand 
smoke  "elitist";  it  is  an  issue  of 
workers'  rights.  The  New  York  City 
law  is  based  on  the  simple  premise 
that  one  person's  right  to  smoke 
does  not  override  another  person's 
right  to  breathe  smoke-tree  air  on 
the  job.  Lapham  and  others  tail  to 
recognize  that  their  places  of  enter- 
tainment are  other  people's  places 
ot  employment.  Those  who  benefit 
most  from  New  York  City's  smoke- 
free  laws  are  the  more  than  400,000 
nonsmoking  bar  and  restaurant  em- 
ployees, who  are  disproportionately 
African-American,  Latino,  and 
lower  income. 

Years  from  now,  we  will  look 


back  on  the  smoke-free  legisl 
passed  in  New  York  City  and 
where,  and  wonder  why  we  pe 
ted  bar  and  restaurant  workers 
exposed  to  other  people's  tob 
smoke  for  so  long,  even  afte 
knew  it  was  harmful  to  their  he 

Thomas  R.  Fricden 
Commissioner,  Department 

Health 
New  York  City 

Contrary  to  Lewis  Lapham's 
tion  that  attempts  to  classify  sec 
hand  smoke  as  a  "weapon  of  mas 
struction"  have  failed,  we  can  lea 
harmful  substances  by  chec 
health  and  mortality  data.  About 
years  ago,  the  English  surgeon  P 
vail  Pott  noted  a  higher  trequen 
scrotal  cancer  among  chimney  swe 
and  concluded  that  there  was  so 
thin"  carcinogenic  in  soot.  Wh 
new  angiosarcoma  appeared  am 
railroad  and  factory  workers 
handled  vinyl  chloride  regularh 
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NOTEBOOK 

Wild  West  show 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


is  not  easy  in  any  given  case — indeed 
is  at  times  impossible  until  the  courts 
we  spoken — to  say  whether  it  is  an  in- 
ince  of  praiseworthy  salesmanship  or 
penitentiary  offense. 

— Thorstein  Vehlen 


en  President  George  W. 
le"|ush  moved  into  the  White  House 
Mh  the  winter  of  2001,  he  let  it  be 
mown  that  he  intended  to  run  the 
wernment  as  if  it  were  a  business, 
fid  two  years  later  I  don't  know  why 
comes  as  a  surprise  that  the  ten- 
ear  federal  budget  projection  has 
leen  reduced  from  a  $5.6  trillion 
irplus  to  a  $4  trillion  deficit,  or  that 
ur  splendid  little  war  in  Iraq  turns 
ut  to  have  been  sold  to  the  Ameri- 
an  public  in  the  manner  of  a  well- 
romoted  but  fraudulent  stock  offer- 
fig.  The  man  has  been  true  to  his 
/ord,  the  corporation  of  which  he 
ieems  himself  chairman  and  chief 
xecutive  officer  not  unlike  the  ones 
ormerly  owned  and  operated  by  his 
riends,  fund-raisers,  and  fellow  ban- 
lits  at  Enron  and  Arthur  Andersen. 
The  administration's  economic  and 
nilitary  schemes  rely  for  their  suc- 
cess on  budget  analysts  who  recon- 
igure  debt  as  credit,  on  auditors  at 
he  intelligence  agencies  who  rig 
heir  balance  sheets  with  sham 
:ransactions  (for  African  uranium), 
alse  data  (establishing  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's connection  to  Al  Qaeda),  off- 
shore special-purpose  entities  (to 
contain  the  otherwise  invisible 
weapons  of  mass  destruction). 

The  acknowledgment  in  early  July 
of  the  president's  misstatement 
about  the  African  uranium  prompted 
the  members  of  Washington's  politi- 
cal theater  company  to  strike  strong 


poses  of  indignation  and  dismay,  to 
call  for  congressional  investigations, 
and  to  bat  the  tennis  balls  of  blame 
around  the  Sunday  talk-show  circuit. 
Condoleezza  Rice,  the  national  secu- 
rity adviser,  told  the  cameras  at  FOX 
News  that  the  suspect  information 
had  come  from  the  British  govern- 
ment; on  NBC's  Meet  the  Press  as 
well  as  on  ABC's  This  Week,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld 
said  that  "it's  not  known"  what  is  or 
was  "inaccurate,"  and  to  watch  the 
ministers  of  state  search  for  ways 
around  the  truth  was  to  be  reminded 
of  the  swarm  of  thieving  corporate 
executives  hustled  into  courtrooms 
over  the  last  two  years  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  recall  what  hap- 
pened to  Global  Crossing's  once- 
upon-a-time  $47.6  billion  of  market 
value  or  to  the  59,000  employees 
who  used  to  work  tor  Kmart.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  they  met  the  ques- 
tions with  answers  matched  in  quali- 
ty to  Vice  President  Dick  Cheney's 
best  guess  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
Osama  bin  Laden. 

Because  the  Bush  Administration's 
modus  operandi  resembles  that  of  a 
coirupt  monopoly  (publicly  owned  but 
privately  managed),  much  of  its  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy  can  be  un- 
derstood in  terms  of  the  hidden  sur- 
charge and  the  dishonest  annual  rcp<  >rt. 
Fraud  is  another  word  for  freedom,  "to 
make  a  killing"  the  highest  form  of  pa- 
triotism or  praise.  Mark  up  the  price 
of  the  American  military  occupation  of 
Iraq  from  $2  billion  to  $4  billion  a 
month,  or  guide  WorldCom  into  the 
desert  ( >f  a  $9  billion  aco  >i  ml  ing  en  i  >r, 
and  whether  it  is  Donald  Rumsfeld  or 
Bernard  Ebbers  explaining  the  arith- 
metic to  Tim  Russert  or  a  judge,  the  sto- 


ry follows  a  by  now  familiar  script — 
the  once  trusted  brand-name  corp- 
oration becomes  entangled  in  the  nets 
of  perjury  and  graft,  assets  worth  $  100 
million  depart  for  points  unknown,  the 
stock  price  falls  from  $95  to  30  cents  a 
share,  the  company's  pensioners  cast 
adrift  in  open  boats  with  a  cup  of  rain- 
water and  a  scrap  of  raw  fish.  The  high- 
end  executives  meanwhile  cash  their 
stock  options  at  the  best  possible  price, 
reward  their  own  grand  and  petty  lar- 
cenies with  severance  payments  in  the 
amount  of  $30  million  or  $40  million, 
retain  the  apartment  in  Paris  and  the 
bank  account  in  Zurich,  go  off  to  Col- 
orado with  the  golf  clubs  and  the  skis. 
Transfer  the  procedure  from  the  pri- 
vate to  the  public  sector  and  the  gov- 
ernment fattens  the  defense  budget 
by  sending  the  soldiers  and  the  tanks 
out  to  pasture  in  Iraq,  clears  the  Pen- 
tagon's inventory  of  weapons  no 
longer  stylish,  and  distributes  the  re- 
construction contracts  to  Bechtel, 
Halliburton,  and  any  other  friend  of 
liberty  willing  to  lend  a  hand  with  the 
oil  derricks  around  Baghdad  and  the 
balloons  at  next  year's  Republican 
nominating  convention. 

The  administration's  current  tax 
law  could  have  been  written  (possi- 
bly was  written)  by  a  caucus  of  fund 
managers  at  Merrill  Lynch  or  Gold- 
man Sachs,  less  a  matter  of  poor 
policy  than  of  outright  theft  and 
solidly  grounded  on  the  time- 
honored  principle  beloved  by  gener- 
ations of  Wall  Street  stock  touts — 
steal  from  the  poor  to  feed  the  rich, 
and  if  asked  to  explain  the  mechan- 
ics of  the  deal,  talk  about  family  val- 
ues. When  the  president  proposed 
the  legislation  last  February,  he  said 
that  92  million  Americans  would 
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receive  an  average  tax  reduction  of 
$1,08}.  A  fine  sentiment  ih;it  Vc- 
hlcn  undoubtedly  would  have  rec- 
ognized as  an  instance  ol  "praise- 
worthy salesmanship,"  Hi 1 1 ,  like  the 
statemeni  about  the  African  urani- 
um, inn  true  and  probably  better 
understood  as  a  "penitentiary  of- 
fense." For  families  with  incomes  ol 
between  $30,000  and  $40,000  the 
dividend  reduction  amounts  to  $24; 
in  the  safer  parts  ol  town  where  the 
wine  comes  in  a  bottle  wiih  a  cork, 
John  Snow,  the  secretary  ol  the 
treasury,  receives  a  refund  ol 
$275,000;  Defense  Secretary  Rums- 
feld, I  lie  sum  of  $184,000.  The 
high-end  campaign  contributors 
meanwhile  shop  tor  another  beach 
house  in  sunny  Florida,  and  Presi 
denl  Bush  tours  the  country  with  a 
message  from  the  Bible,  poses  foi 
photographs  in  from  ol  siliiis  hear- 
ing the  motto  CORPORA  I  I  Rl  SPON- 
SION ITY,  saying  to  the  newly  out  ol 
work  clerks  and  laetorv  hands 
assembled  in  the  convention  cen- 
ter, "I  believe  people  have  taken  a 
step  hack  and  asked,  'What's  im- 
portant in  hie.''  You  know,  the  hot 

torn  line,  and  this  corporate  Ameri- 
c  a  st  nil ,  is  t  hal  import  ant?  Oi  is 
serving  your  neighbor,  loving  your 

neighbor  like  you'd  like 
to  he  loved  yoursell .'" 

Jhcii  the  transparency  oi  the 

Bush  Administration's  lies,  the  uiu  tu 

ousness  ol  us  voice,  and  its  unilateral 
contempt  lot  any  rule  ol  law  civil, 
international,  moral,  or  linaiu  ial  why 
is  it  that  we  don't  make  unto  t he  I  ord 
a  not-so-joyful  noise'  It's  neither  ac- 
cident not  coincident,  e  that  as  the  slock 
market  over  the  last  two  and  a  hall 
years  has  lost  roughly  $6  trillion  in  val 
in-,  so  also  the  unemployment  rate  m  '\\ 
stands  at  its  highest  level  in  a  decade 
(6  1  pen  ent ),  and  the  current  budgi  I 
deficit  ol  $4^0  billion  at  the  highest 
level  m  the  country's  history.  We  see 
before  us  ,i  g< >\ ei nmenl  fitted  to  the 
specifications  ol  not  just  any  corpora- 
tion (most  ot  which  preserve  some 
sense  ol  ohligat  ion  to  the  public  well  are 
and  the  common  good)  but  an  cspc 
i  tally  rapacious  corporation  more  neat 
K  resembling  a  >.  riminal  syndicate,  the 
i isk  remanded  to  the  uninformed  tax 
paver  instead  ot  to  the  unwitting  in 
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vestor.  Why  then  the  audible  silence  in 
the  news  media  and  on  the  part  ol  our 
nominally  democratic  politicians,  and 
how  does  n  happen  that  no  crowd 
armed  with  lead  pipes  gathers  in  the 
union  halls  or  the  streets' 

The  customary  answer  comes  in  the 
form  ot  a  sermon  about  our  all-Amer- 
i(  an  faith  in  a  bet  ler  future  and  a 
brighter  tomorrow.  The  servants  ot 
the  status  quo  shift  the  venue  ot  pos- 
sible complaint  from  a  criminal  to  a 
civil  jurisdiction,  quieting  the  nun 
nuns  ol  objection  with  a  flood  ot  re- 
assuring cant  about  the  country's  lack 
tit  class  consciousness.  The  American 
oligarchy  doesn't  prey  upon  the  Amer- 
ican democracy  because  in  America 
we  have  no  such  thing  as  an  oligarchy. 
Perish  the  thought.  What  we  have  in 
this  great  country  is  what  the  Repub- 
lican propagandists  like  to  call  "the 
Wild  West  tit  economies,"  the  swing- 
ing door  ol  a  saloon  on  the  old  Arizona 
frontier,  where  sudden  fortune  might 
come  tor  anybody  with  a  $5  poker 
chip  and  a  mule.  The  words  to  the 
wise  invariably  repeat  the  lesson 
taught  by  Norman  Rockwell,  Walt 
Disney,  and  the  editors  ot  the  Wall 
Street  .journal.  A  few  liberties  having 
been  taken  with  the  paraphrase,  the 
standard  text  reads  as  follows: 

Being  Ameriean  and  therefore  blessed  at 
birth  with  the  gene  of  egalilarianism,  we 
don't  envy  people  richer  than  ourselves; 
nor  do  we  labor  in  the  shadow  of  the  false 
class  distinctions  thai  still  cloud  the  mind 
of  (  )ld  Europe.  If  a  CEO  earns  500 
times  as  much  money  as  one  of  his  secre- 
taries or  assembly'line  workers  ($J5  mil' 
lion  as  opposed  to  $.^0,000  per  annum), 
it  doesn't  mean  that  the  (.  )E<  )  is  a  selfish 
thug.  The  suspicion  is  invidious  and 
French.  The  nice  man  owes  his  good  for- 
tune to  hard  work  ami  /ii.\  beliej  in  God. 
We  don't  begrudge  him  his  opulent 
lifestyle  (too  snooty,  not  enough  umc  l"r 
his  neighbors  or  his  pet  toad)  because  we 
know  that  soon,  probably  sooner  than 
anyone  t/iin/<s,  we  ourselves  will  become 
rich  In  the  meantime,  while  waiting  for 
the  report  from  the  assay  office  or  the 
coroner,  we  are  expectant  capitalists,  de- 
void oj  resentment,  happy  u>  be  living  in  a 
/ami  oj  great  abundance  and  unlimited 
opportunity  W  e  are  Americans,  bless 
ow  hearts,  fust  folks  who  would  rather  be 
shopping  at  Wal  Man  than  at  one  oj 


those  fancy  stores  on  Madison  Aveni 
Rodeo  Drive,  and  anybody  who  wan 
talk  to  us  about  class  conflict  or 
Marx  better  damned  well  know  lha 
don't  hold  the  not/on  of  a  society 
looks  like  some  sun  of  i:nglish  layer  a 

1  don't  question  the  Amet 
generosity  ol  spirit  and  natural  gil 
forbearance,  but  I  think  the  Norr 
Rockwell  portrait  two  or  three  geil 
ations  behind  the  times,  and  1 
pect  that  President  Bush  owes 
standing  in  the  opinion  polls  to 
equally  American  inclination 
make  the  criminal  and  the  •  ml 
figures  oi  romance.  Whether  cas 
the  hero  or  the  villain  of  the  tale, 
man  at  ease  with  violence  bends 
rules  to  fit  the  circumstance,  cert 
that  his  ,ilw a\ s  n. Tie  ends  jusl ilv 
sometimes  less  than  noble  mean 
we  know  the  game  is  rigged,  we 
like  to  think  that  the  owih  i  ol 
roulette  table  loses  his  mother  ; 
looks  like  Michael  Corleone. 

President  Bush  walks  the  walk  t 
can  be  imagined  as  once  familiar 
the  old  l  )hisholm  or  Santa  Fe  n 
entitled  to  his  cocksure  swagger| 
virtue  ol  his  h.iving  stolen  his  el 
tion  to  the  presidency.  The  robfc 
stands  on  a  par  with  Enron's  loot 
ol  $28  billion  from  the  Califor 
state  treasury  and  admits  Presid 
Bush  to  the  long  line  ot  Amend 
criminal  ancestry  that  descends,  wj 
mounting  degrees  of  firepower  a 
computer  capacity,  from  James  Fe 
more  ( looper's  Deerslayer  to  t 
Rocky  Mountain  tin  traders,  [ohn 
cob  Astor  and  the  Sundance  Kid,  I 
Texas  cattle  barons  and  New  Yu 
railroad  kings,  John  D.  Rot  kefell 
Boss  Tweed,  and  Al  Capone,  Hu 
phi e\  Bi igart ,  I  luey  1  .ong,  1  ynd 
Johnson,  Clint  Eastwood,  Mich. 
Milken,  Oliver  North,  Isan  Boes 
r*ony  Soprano,  and  others,  as  thjj 
say  at  the  Ac  ademy  Awards  <  e 
monies,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Where  else  does  1  lollywood  a 
the  tabloid  press  find  our  company! 
heroes  il  not  among  the  archetyjl 
men  on  horseback  w  ho  wander  irjj 
dusts  wooden  towns  to  burn  down  ti 
sheriffs  office  or  eliminate  the  grij 
ning  Mexicans  who  base  been  hi- 
rorizing  the  dance-hall  girls  with  thir 
aimless  and  maniacal  gunplay?  Wh| 


nk  and  Jesse  James  held  up  the 
nsas  City  Fait  in  1872,  the  local 
vspapet  desct ihed  the  exploit  as  be- 
"so  diabolically  dating  and  so  ut- 
ly  in  contempt  of  feat  that  we  ate 
and  to  admite  it  and  tevere  its  per- 
ratots,"  compating  the  gang  to  the 
ights  of  King  Atthut's  Round  Table, 
e  national  news  media  in  1960  bor- 
wed  the  same  romantic  legend  to 
Irald  the  Kennedy  gang's  captute  of 
government  suddenly  bright  with 
E  bannets  of  Camelot.  The  editots 
Fortune  and  BusinessWeek  gteeted 
t  eat ly  success  of  Bematd  Ebbets  at 
otldCom  and  Kenneth  Lay  at  Enron 
th  a  similat  flutteting  of  mindless 
'e — feat  less  CEOs,  freebooting  cap- 
ns  of  commercial  entetprise,  tough- 
,nded  and  tesolute,  driving  up  the 
)ck  price  as  if  punching  cows  across 
e  Missouti  River  into  Marlboro 
countty  and  the  Califor- 
nia enetgy  market. 


hen  too  many  proofs  of  gov- 
nment  theft  ot  cotporate  greed  ac- 
imulate  on  the  ledgets  of  the  news 
nothet  defense  conttactot  indicted 
t  ftaud,  five  more  chief  financial  of- 
fers found  to  be  in  possession  of  in- 
:cent  loans),  the  country's  loyal 
edia  outlets  stage  the  equivalent  of  a 
•  airie  revival  meeting  meant  to  call 
awn  the  gteat  spirit  of  financial  refonn 
Don  the  temples  of  Mammon.  A  choir 
:  Harvard  economists  bears  witness  to 
le  testotation  of  investot  confidence; 
Jan  Greenspan  lowers  the  interest 
ite;  four  committees  of  Congress  set 
)tth  to  recover  America's  lost  moral 
ompass;  a  few  sheepish  perpetrators 
ppear  in  handcuffs  on  CNN,  Martha 
tewart  tied  like  a  sacrificial  goat  to  the 
ost  of  a  courthouse  press  conference; 
andy  Weill,  chairman  of  Citigroup, 
Drbidden  to  talk  to  his  own  research 
nalysts  unless  in  the  presence  of  a 
tawyer.  George  Tenet,  the  CIA  direc- 
or,  takes  a  well-publicized  fall  for  the 
nistake  with  the  African  uranium,  and 
'dien  the  New  York  attorney  general's 
iffice  levies  a  $1.4  billion  fine  on  the 
ountry's  largest  securities  firms  (among 
hem  Salomon  Smith  Barney  and  Mor- 
;an  Stanley),  the  newspapers  an- 
lounce  "the  dawn  of  a  new  day  on 
frail  Street." 

The  new  day  lasts  for  maybe  a  week 
)t  a  month.  Nightfall  descends  as 


abruptly  on  the  New  Yotk  financial 
markets  as  it  does  on  the  Brazilian  rain 
forest,  and  although  in  our  public  dis- 
course  we  like  to  bemoan  the  decay  ol 
conscience,  in  our  private  conversa- 
tions, variations  on  the  answer,  "Yes, 
but  I  did  it  fot  the  money,"  satisfy  all  but 
the  most  tiresome  objections.  Were  Al 
Capone  still  alive  he  probably  could 
count  on  steady  work  as  a  talk-show 
host  on  FOX  News — an  elder  states- 
man, garrulous  and  wise,  remembering 
the  good  old  days  in  Chicago,  offering 
his  opinion  as  to  whether  money  is  bet- 
ter starched  and  laundered  in  the  Cay- 
man or  the  Channel  islands. 

President  Clinton  made  it  his 
practice  to  pardon  friends  convicted 
of  felonies;  President  Bush  makes  it 
his  ptactice  to  appoint  them  to  feder- 
al office,  and  in  California  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger  presents  himself  as  a 
candidate  fot  governor.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  romance  of  crime  has 
become  more  popular  over  the  last 
thitty  years,  in  patt  the  result  of  the 
continuous  panorama  of  violence 
running  around  the  glass  walls  of  out 
news  and  entertainment  media,  we 
make  heroes  of  the  politicians  and 
business  executives  who  resemble  the 
bounty  hunters  wandering  in  the 
wilderness  of  the  old  American 
West,  predatory  and  nomadic  figures 
holding  to  the  rule  "get  in,  get  rich, 
get  out,"  bored  by  the  tasks  of  gov- 
ernment, indifferent  to  the  pleasures 
of  civilization.  If  occasionally  called 
upon  to  bring  justice  to  Gold  I  lill  or 
Silvei  <  ' i t y ,  1 1  u  \  do  so  with  a  ten  ible 
and  godlike  vengeance.  After  the 
requisite  number  of  killings,  they  de- 
part (into  the  sunset,  back  to  the  air- 
craft carriers  in  the  Persian  Gulf), 
leaving  to  merely  mortal  men  the  te- 
dious ami  un-American  chores  ol  set- 
tlement and  burial.  Although  1  don't 
doubt  that  many  millions  of  voters 
admire  President  Bush  for  the  hand 
some  platitudes  he  distributes  under 
the  labels  of  "moral  clarity,"  I  suspect 
that  an  equal  number  of  citizens 
place  their  trust  in  his  work  and 
record  as  an  outlaw — maybe  not  up 
to  the  mark  of  Meyer  Lansky  or 
Shane  but  a  gunsel  reliable  enough 
to  ride  with  the  Clanton  gang  and  fit 
to  hold  the  horses  when  the  time 
comes  to  burn  out  the  sheep  herders 
or  rob  die  train.  ■ 
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The  new  brand  bringing  you 
the  best  in  Cuban  music. 


'eviously 
unreleased  material 
from  Cuba's  most 
legendaryartists: 

Ibrahim  Ferrer 
Ruben  Gonzalez 
Compay  Segundo 
Omara  Portuondo 
Eliades  Ochoa 


For  more  info: 

www.ultrarecords.com/escondi 


Introducing 

high  performance  technology  that's  also 
good 

for  the  environment.  Now  you  can  hug  corners  while  you  hug  Mother  Nature. 

Toyota's  revolutionary  new  Hybrid  Synergy  Drive"  combines  a  gasoline  engine  with  a  powerful  electric  motor  that  never  needs  to  be 
plugged  in.  The  result?  Super-efficient,  super-charged  performance.  This  groundbreaking  yet  affordable  technology  hits  the  roads  this  fall 
in  the  next  generation  Prius.  Prius  achieves  nearly  2.5  times  the  average  fuel  efficiency  of  conventional  vehicles  and  close  to  90%  fewer 
smog-forming  emissions  -  all  while  accelerating  from  0  to  60  mph  in  20%  less  time  than  its  competitor.* 
Beyond  Prius,  Hybrid  Synergy  Drive  will  be  available  in  more  and  more  Toyota  products  -  including  SUVs. 
With  Hybrid  Synergy  Drive,  we're  helping  save  the  planet.  Faster. 
toyota.com/tomorrow 

•Manufacturer's  testing  for  2004  est.  city  &  combined  mpg.  0-60  mph  for  comparison  only.  Obtained  with  prototype  vehicle  by  professional  using  special  procedures.  Do  not  attempt.  ©2 
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Change  since  last  year  in  federal  spending  to  implement  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act :  -$1,200,000,000 
rcentage  refund  that  Laura  Bush's  office  sought  in  June  for  a  $15.95  children's  book  that  it  bought  for  a  TV  reading  :  100 
Percentage  of  the  first  month  of  British  sales  of  the  new  Harry  Potter  book  accounted  for  by  "adult"  editions  :  1 1 
Average  age  at  which  an  American  believes  that  adulthood  begins  :  26 
Ratio  of  Strom  Thurmond's  age  at  his  death  in  June  to  the  average  U.S.  life  expectancy  in  the  year  he  was  born  :  2: 1 
\ge  at  which  Katharine  Hepburn  made  her  acting  debut,  as  the  beast  in  a  charity  production  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast :  1 1 
Number  of  females  on  the  American  Film  Institute's  list  of  the  fifty  greatest  movie  villains,  aliens  included  :  15 
Number  on  its  list  of  the  fifty  greatest  movie  heroes,  Lassie  included  :  7 
Percentage  of  Indian  college  students  who  cite  Gandhi  and  Hitler,  respectively,  as  models  for  leaders  of  India  :  23,  17 
Percentage  of  Palestinians  who  said  in  May  that  Osama  bin  Laden  would  "do  the  right  thing"  regarding  world  affairs :  7 1 

Percentage  who  said  that  George  Bush  would  :  1 
amount  of  evidence,  according  to  the  New  York  Times  in  June,  that  Bush  "did  not  believe"  his  own  statements  on  Iraq  :  0 
Number  of  officials  who  ever  suggested  that  Iraq  had  nuclear  weapons,  according  to  Donald  Rumsfeld  in  June  :  0 
Number  of  times  Democrat  Howard  Dean  mentioned  Iraq  in  announcing  his  candidacy  for  president  this  year  :  0 
fear  in  which  Dick  Cheney  said  that  his  policy  as  CEO  of  Halliburton  was  that  "we  wouldn't  do  anything  in  Iraq"  :  2000 
Price  of  the  oil-field  supplies  sold  to  Iraq  by  two  Halliburton  subsidiaries  during  Cheney's  tenure  :  $73,000,000 
Amount  Pat  Robertson  has  invested  in  Liberian  gold  mining  :  $8,000,000 
dumber  of  times  he  cited  the  country's  leaders  as  wronged  Christians  on  his  TV  show  while  President  Bush  was  in  Africa  :  3 
Ratio  of  the  number  of  Ethiopians  at  risk  from  famine  today  to  those  who  died  in  1984's  record  famine  :  13: 1 
Amount  Thailand  has  promised  to  pay  survivors  of  anyone  who  dies  of  SARS  contracted  there  :  $100,000 
Rank  of  measles  among  diseases  that  kill  the  most  children  worldwide  each  year  and  can  be  prevented  by  vaccine  :  1 
Cost  of  vaccinating  the  745,000  children  who  died  from  the  disease  in  2001  :  $558,750 
Estimated  number  of  soccer  balls  the  U.S.  government  sent  Iraq  this  summer  to  help  "bring  life  back  to  normal"  :  60,000 
Percentage  of  Basra's  liquor  stores  thai  have  closed  since  March  :  100 
Amount  New  Zealand's  Fire  Service  spent  this  year  on  a  TV  campaign  against  cooking  while  drunk  :  $201,300 
Estimated  acres  of  forest  Henry  David  Thoreau  burned  down  in  1844  trying  to  cook  fish  he  had  caught  for  dinner  :  300 
Number  of  paragraphs  devoted  to  global  warming  in  the  EPA's  600-page  "Draft  Report  on  the  Environment"  of  2003  :  1 
Number  of  paragraphs  removed  by  the  White  House  before  publication  :  5 
Maximum  number  of  miles  that  Ford's  most  fuel-efficient  2003  car  can  drive  on  a  gallon  of  gas  :  36 
Maximum  number  its  1912  Model  T  could  :  35 
Months  after  the  first  manned  flight  that  Wilbur  Wright  identified  "war"  as  a  potential  use  for  airplanes  :  22 
'rice  a  San  Diego  physicist  paid  at  auction  in  June  for  mechanisms  used  to  drop  the  atomic  bomb  on  Hiroshima  :  $167,000 
Percentage  of  Americans  in  June  who  favored  U.S.  military  action  to  prevent  Iran  from  developing  nuclear  weapons  :  56 
Percentage  in  July  who  disapproved  of  the  United  States  waging  preemptive  attacks  on  any  country  :  58 
Percentage  of  the  bombs  dropped  on  Iraq  this  year  that  were  not  precision-guided  :  32 
Ratio  of  U.S.  soldiers  killed  in  the  1991  Gulf  War  to  those  killed  in  Iraq  this  year  :  1:1 
Chance  that  an  American  believes  that  "suicide  is  an  acceptable  solution  in  certain  circumstances"  :  1  in  4 
Number  of  the  three  drugs  used  for  U.S.  executions  that  are  banned  for  animal  euthanasia  :  1 
Number  of  Canadian  prison  inmates  who  overdosed  in  March  on  fellow  prisoners'  methadone-laced  vomit :  2 
Number  of  inmates  charged  with  drug  trafficking  for  providing  the  vomit :  3 

Figures  are  the  latest  available  as  of  July  2003 .  Sources  are  listed  on  page  <S8. 
"Harper's  Jndex"  is  a  registered  trademark. 
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T.  Rowe  Price  Rollover  Advantage" 

Just  choose  your  retirement  date,  and  we'll  manage  the  rest. 


The  T.  Rowe  Price  Rollover  Advantage  makes  it  easier  than  ever  to  take 
control  of  your  old  401(k)  savings.  Our  Rollover  Specialists  will  help 
you  handle  the  paperwork  and  open  an  account  right  over  the  phone. 
Not  only  that,  T.  Rowe  Price  Retirement  Funds  also  make  choosing 
an  investment  just  as  simple. 

With  T.  Rowe  Price  Retirement  Funds,  all  you  have  to  do  is  pick  a  fund 
with  the  date  closest  to  your  planned  retirement  year.  In  a  single  fund,  you 
get  a  diversified  retirement  portfolio  of  proven  performers,  professionally 
managed  by  T.  Rowe  Price.  We  automatically  adjust  the  fund's  allocations 
over  time,  from  higher  to  lower  risk,  so  as  your  retirement  date  nears,  you 
don't  have  to  worry  about  your  investment  being  properly  allocated.* 

To  learn  more  about  the  Rollover  Advantage  and  T.  Rowe  Price  Retirement 
Funds,  or  to  open  an  account,  call  or  visit  our  Web  site. 


Roll  over  your 
old  401(k)  with  a 
fund  closest  to  your 
retirement  date. 

•  Retirement  2040  Fund 

•  Retirement  2030  Fund 

•  Retirement  2020  Fund 

•  Retirement  2010  Fund 

•  Retirement  Income  Fund 


TROWEPRICE.COM/ROLLOVER 


1-800-331-7244 


T.Rowefirice 


CM 


INVEST  WITH  CONFIDENCE 


The  funds  should  not  be  considered  a  complete  retirement  solution.  Investors  must  weigh  their  objectives,  time  horizon,  risk  tolerance,  other 
assets,  and  income  needs  before  investing. 

For  more  information,  including  risks,  lees,  and  expenses,  request  a  fund  profile  or  prospectus;  read  it  carefully  before  investing  I.  Rowe  Price  Investment  Services,  Inc.,  Distributor. 
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READINGS 


[Fragments] 

CLAUSE  21 

From  Picnic  Grounds,  a  novel  by  Oz  Shelach, 
published  in  April  by  City  Lights  Books.  Shelach, 
an  Israeli  journalist,  now  lives  in  New  York  City. 
He  edits  oznik.com. 

THE  ROAD  TO  JERUSALEM 

We  made  the  mountains  evergreen — like 
Switzerland,  we  used  to  say,  just  like  the 
snow-peaked  mountains  in  the  jigsaw  puzzle  we 
used  to  assemble  with  our  children — without, 
naturally,  the  snow  or  the  lake  (we  had  to  remind 
ourselves  constantly:  this  is  not  Switzerland).  All 
along  the  road  to  Jerusalem  we  planted  over  the 
past.  We  covered  slopefuls  of  terraces  with  pines. 
The  pining  hillsides  we  dotted  with  red  tile-roofed 
houses,  but  our  trees  grew  sick  and  stood  bare  and 
gray,  fell  one  over  the  other,  dry,  and  burned  for 
three  smoky  summer  days.  An  army  officer  whose 
regiment  had  depopulated  several  villages  along 
what  was  to  become  the  forested  road  to  Jerusalem, 
and  who  later  became  a  construction  contractor 
in  the  same  region,  said,  in  response  to  the  fire,  that 
these  trees  had  done  their  job,  it  was  now  the 
property  developers'  time. 

VACUUM 

At  the  Tel  Aviv  airport,  waiting  for  a  flight  out, 
we  noticed  a  poet  from  Tel  Aviv  buying  cartons 
of  menthol  cigarettes  and  cheap  local  brandy.  In 
his  youth,  early  on  in  tbe  colonization,  the  poet 
had  been  associated  with  a  pioneer  militia,  which 
prided  itself  on  its  violent  attacks  against  the 


British,  as  well  as  its  nithless  struggle  against  the 
locals.  When  asked  by  his  friends  in  the  militia  to 
translate  a  manual  for  an  English  gun,  the  poet 
found  a  vocabulary  vacuum  in  Hebrew — a  lan- 
guage that  preceded  guns,  if  not  violence — and 
had  to  invent  words  for  trigger,  bolt,  range,  and 
the  like.  His  talent  in  these  inventions — now 
household  words  in  the  army,  the  press,  and  the 
judicial  system — is  evident  to  this  day.  Kavenet, 
literally  "sights,"  the  name  he  gave  his  daughter,  is 
today  a  popular  name  for  girls  in  Israel.  We  asked 
him,  Are  you  that  poet?  He  said,  No. 

COMPLAINT 

The  proprietor  of  a  bar  in  the  Russian  com- 
pound received  complaints  from  patrons  about 
sounds  that  filtered  into  his  bar  at  night  and 
tainted  their  drinking  pleasure.  He  sent  numer- 
ous letters  to  the  police,  pointing  out  that  these 
unsettling  voices,  as  he  called  them,  came  from 
the  jail  across  the  street,  traveling  from  the  in- 
terrogation  rooms  deep  under  the  police  station — 
four,  some  said  six,  floors  underground — all  the 
way  up  to  his  bar  on  the  street  level.  He  even  vis- 
ited the  police  headquarters  in  person  to  make  his 
case  heard,  but  the  voices  persisted.  Finally,  the 
bar  owner  had  no  choice  but  to  increase  the  vol- 
ume of  the  music  playing  in  his  bar  during  quieter 
hours.  His  hearing  deteriorated. 

'AYN  LAVAN 

On  a  Saturday  morning,  the  Lavan  family  took 
us  for  a  walk  from  their  house  in  Qiryat  Menahem 
down  the  mountain  slope.  We  walked  past  an 
egg-packing  factory,  and  down  toward  the  valley, 
on  a  dusty  limestone  path.  Their  eldest,  who  was 
my  good  friend,  pointed  out  a  small  double-peaked 
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mound  of  construction  refuse,  known  among 
neighborhood  kids  as  Ass  Mountain.  It  was  ear- 
ly in  March,  and  warm.  We  followed  the  vague 
trail  through  a  wood  of  pines,  crossed  two  fire- 
breaks, and  came  upon  a  pool  of  water.  Tall  wal- 
nut trees,  bare  of  leaves,  their  white  branches 
like  upraised  arms,  surrounded  the  pool.  "This  is 
the  reservoir,"  our  friends  said,  "the  spring  is  up 
at  the  end  of  this  open  duct.  We  discovered  it,  and 
named  it  after  ourselves,  'Ayn  Lavan,  The  White 
Spring."  We  bathed  in  the  reservoir  in  our  un- 
derwear; the  water  was  very  cold,  and  we  lay  back 
on  the  old,  gray  plastered  bank  to  dry.  Later  we 
also  took  friends  to  this  spring,  and  told  them 
that  we  had  discovered  it,  and  named  it,  appro- 
priately, after  ourselves. 

CLAUSE  2 1 

Our  lawyer  friend,  whom  we  had  known  since 
attending  the  same  small  kindergarten  in  Re- 
havia,  told  us  about  a  curious  case  he  had  worked 
on.  His  client,  a  mutual  friend  whose  name  he  dis- 
closed without  a  smile,  had  asked  him  for  help  in 
obtaining  a  final  release  from  active  reserve  ser- 
vice— thirty  or  forty  night  shifts  every  year,  spent 
sitting  in  front  of  a  big  screen  at  the  underground 
air  force  intelligence  headquarters  in  the  heart  of 
Tel  Aviv — a  duty  that  devastated  his  already  un- 
stable sleep  cycle.  Our  lawyer  friend  suggested 
the  common  path  for  relief  from  miluim,  a  visit  to 
a  mental-health  officer.  The  client,  however, 
wished  to  avoid  the  mental  clause,  commonly 
known  as  Clause  21.  He  asked  the  lawyer  to  in- 
quire with  the  authorities  whether  conversion 
to  Islam  would  suffice.  At  the  end  of  a  long  cor- 
respondence the  army  confirmed  that  a  reserve 
soldier  who  converted  to  Islam  would  indeed  he 
dismissed  from  active  reserve  duty  service.  Our 
friend's  release  document,  however,  indicated 
that  he  was  discharged  under  the  mental  clause. 

GUINNESS 

It  happened  that  most  of  us  had  not  made  it  to 
the  bar  by  the  time  the  shooting  began,  but  our 
friend  told  us  that  after  the  first  shots  were  heard 
everyone  who  was  sitting  outside  on  the  sidewalk 
rushed  in — some,  althi  nigh  not,  of  course,  himself, 
forgetting  to  take  their  drinks  in  with  them.  Then 
the  doors  were  locked,  the  dark  curtains  drawn, 
and  the  radio  turned  on,  to  supplement  the  sounds 
that  came  from  the  street  with  official  reports 
from  the  army  and  the  police.  The  so-called  Anns 
of  Security  took  just  a  few  minutes  to  gun  down 
the  attackers  but  kept  combing  the  neighborhood 
for  suspects  tor  several  hours  more,  during  which 
residents  and  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  stay  in- 
doors. The  moment  the  doors  to  the  bar  were 
locked,  our  friend  said,  the  bamian  announced  that 
all  drinks  were  on  the  house.  Everyone  was  eager 
lor  intoxication,  and  our  friend  showed  particu- 
lar urbanity  by  making  what  he  felt  was  an  homage 


to  Belfast.  "1  ordered  a  Guinness,"  he  sealed  his  sto- 
ry, emitting  a  rattling  laughter,  then  said  it  again 
and  laughed  again. 

A  FUNERAL 

On  the  outskirts  of  Tel  Aviv,  in  Qiryat  Shaul 
cemetery — named,  like  most  cemeteries  in  Is- 
rael, after  suicide  king  Saul — we  watched  a  small 
procession  slowly  making  its  way  down  the  con- 
crete path,  between  the  concrete  gravestones. 
Most  of  the  mourners  were  women,  who  walked 
and  wept  in  silence.  Some  men  who  were  present 
stood  back  and  participated  from  a  distance.  We 
thought:  this  is  the  funeral  of  a  woman  mur- 
dered by  a  man.  The  woman  actually  was,  we 
were  soon  informed,  murdered  In  hei  husband. 
She  had  written  a  letter  to  a  popular  radio  host, 
Halas,  begging  him  for  advice  on  her  situation: 
married  to  a  prominent  banker  who  was  rude 
and  sometimes  violent,  she  had  turned,  in  her  de- 
spair, to  a  man  she  had  been  in  love  with  since 
high  school,  who  agreed  to  see  her,  and  whom  she 
had  begun  to  meet  regularly  in  secret.  She  closed 
her  letter  by  telling  the  radio  host  that  her  life 
was  in  danger,  beseeching  him  not  to  disclose  any 
details  about  her  identity,  which  would  certain- 
ly lead  to  her  death.  Since  Halas  had  not  read  the 
letter  before  reading  it  live  on  the  air,  this  warn- 
ing had  come  too  late. 

ONE  AFTER  THE  OTHER 

On  his  deathbed,  in  Jerusalem,  a  survivor  of 
seven  camps  and  the  death  march  of  Hungarian 
Jews  confessed  to  his  daughter  that  he  had  tak- 
en part  in  the  military  capture  of  three  villages  and 
in  the  deportation  of  the  villagers,  and  had  been 
a  witness  to  the  razing  of  what  houses  were  left  of 
i  hi  »se  villages.  His  illness  had  consumed  his  body 
to  thin  fragility.  He  made  his  daughter  swear 
never  to  tell  a  soul,  and  she  promised  to  keep  his 
see  ret.  Driving  down  the  narrow  roads  off  the 
highway  to  Tel  Aviv,  the  daughter  looked  at  the 
grounds  that  used  to  belong  to  those  villages, 
and  hated  the  forest  of  pines,  funded  by  our  rich 
supporters  in  Canada  and  named,  understand- 
ably, after  them. 

HABIT 

On  a  class  trip  in  the  Judean  desert,  a  teacher 
tell  off  a  mountain  cliff,  after  which  a  rule  was  es- 
tablished in  our  school:  trips  to  flat  areas  only.  We 
were  glad,  therefore,  when  our  mother  took  us 
away  for  the  Sukkot  break  to  the  Pyrenees,  where 
we  traveled  in  a  rented  car.  Out  of  habit  we 
switched  on  the  radio  at  the  hour,  in  a  forest  in 
C  )atal<  mia,  and  scanned  the  airwaves  for  the  news. 
Twice  we  heard  the  inflected  name  of  our  city  on 
the  news,  "jcrusalema."  On  the  next  hour  we 
stopped  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  sat  prepared 
in  listen.  We  could  make  out  the  words  "dos  bom- 
has"  That  night  we  took  a  room  with  global  tele- 
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foday  Is  Yesterday  Tomorrow,  b)i  Mamma  Andersson,  was  on  display  last  July  at  the  Venice  Biennale 


vision  and  saw  pictures  from  the  produce  market 
very  near  our  home.  Our  mother  telephoned  the 
neighbors  and  her  good  friend,  since  the  bombs 
exploded  on  the  day  of  the  week  and  around  the 
time  that  she  and  her  friend  usually  go  shopping 
in  the  market.  Once  it  was  ascertained  that  no 
one  close  to  us  was  hurt,  we  took  turns  in  the 
bathtub.  Our  habit  hardened. 

listener's  request 

Our  friend,  who  liked  talk  radio,  was  told  by  the 
man  at  the  comer  falafel  stand  in  Mahne  Yuda 
that  he  should  never  have  talked  the  way  he  did 
on  the  call-in  show,  that  he  should  make  religious, 
and  learn  what  it  is  to  be  Jewish.  Our  friend 
replied  that  talking  was  his  way  of  coming  close 
to  God,  that  he  had  every  right  to  speak  out 
against  the  militias  shooting  at  peasants  and  up- 
rooting olive  trees  in  front  of  the  army's  open 


eyes,  and  that  this  man's  religion  was  censoring 
his.  Later  that  afternoon,  while  making  love,  our 
friend  asked  his  wife  to  replace  God's  name  with 
his  own  after  the  Oh. 

SUSPECTS 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first  intifada,  our  re- 
ports on  the  Army  Radio  news  would  announce 
the  deaths  of  "local  inhabitants."  When  the  un- 
dercover squads  began  operating,  we  reported 
the  deaths  of  "wanted  locals."  When  it  became 
clear  that  instances  of  misidentification  were  oc- 
curring quite  regularly,  we  updated  the  term  to  "lo- 
cal inhabitants  suspected  of  being  wanted."  In 
those  days  a  long  series  of  investigations  into 
bribery  by  public  officials  was  unfolding,  and  since 
none  of  these  officials  was  even  temporarily  re- 
moved from  his  position  of  power,  a  directive 
came  down  from  the  legal  department,  instruct- 
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int:  us  to  reter  to  all  suspects  under  police  inves- 
tigation as  "apparent  suspects,"  and  to  the  accu- 
sations made  against  them  as  "apparent  suspi- 
cions." Therefore,  we  again  updated  our 
terminology  and  began  reporting  on  the  deaths 
of  men  "suspected  of  being  apparently  local." 


[Outreach] 

E.T.  BLOCK  CALL 

From  J 00,000  messages  for  space  aliens  received  by 
Team  Encounter,  a  Houston  aerospace  company. 
The  company  periodically  beams  these  "cosmic  calls" 
into  space  as  radio  broadcasts  and  plans  to  launch 
them ,  along  with  UNA  samples  from  the  contributors , 
on  the  Humanities  First  Starship  in  2007. 

i  wish  to  talk  to  you.  I  wish  to  meet  you.  1 
wish  to  tech  you.  If  you  have  time  travel  capa- 
bilities come  here  and  take  me  with  you.  I  have 
included  a  sampel  of  mv  body  so  you  can  trak 
me.  I  am  NOT  AFRADE! 

Please  don't  be  hostile  because  when  I  am  pres- 
ident I  will  not  surrender. 

W  hen  you  receive  this,  I  will  probably  be  dead. 
I  would  like  you  to  have  this  as  a  keepsake  for 
you  and  your  fellow  "whatever  you  ares." 

Jim  Christman  was  in  nuclier  business  and  his 
quote  is  "Buy  low,  sell  high." 

The  Cook  Family  they  are  the  future. 

I  love  everyone  and  am  a  very  happy  dog! 

If  I  die  prematurely,  my  plan  is  to  be  frozen  in  liq- 
uid nitrogen  at  -196°C  until  future  technology 
can  repair  and  revive  my  body. 

Tweety  is  a  unique  bird.  Fri::y  is  nice.  Taco 
Bell  is  a  good  fast-food  restaurant.  Madonna  is 
omnipotent. 

1  walk  upright  and  travel  otherwise  in  a  car. 

I  have  personally  had  six  contacts/sightings  of 
UFOs.  I  look  for  the  day  the  U.S.  government 
will  come  clean  on  what  it  knows. 

1  love  spending  money  and  getting  money. 

Commencing  Countdown.  Engines  On! 

— Major  Tom 

This  world  isn't  such  a  bad  place,  we  just  have  to 
get  rid  of  all  the  jerks,  then  it  would  be  perfect. 


INFECTED 

A  mediocre  journalist  from  Jerusalem,  whose 
true.  Jeepest  motivation  for  u  riting  was  getting 
women  into  bed,  stopped  writing  in  Hebrew, 
which  he  claimed  is  an  immoral  language  con- 
stmcted  to  serve  imperialist  powers  and  promote 
murder.  Since  all  other  languages  available  to 
that  writer  were,  he  maintained,  just  as  badly  in- 
fected, or  worse,  he  stopped  wnting  altogether  and 
indulged  in  the  killing  of  time,  known  in  He- 
brew as  burning  time. 

THE  NIGHT  SKY 

The  night  sky  over  a  picnic  ground  near  Kib- 
butz Qiryat-'Anavim,  where  our  uncle  took  us, 
was  changed,  different  from  the  starlit  sky  under 
which  he  and  his  comrades  had  moved  in  on  the 
site  one  night,  put  up  fences,  built  shacks,  and 
took  turns  patrolling.  In  his  old  age,  our  uncle, 
whom  we  loved  to  visit,  collected  aerial  pho- 
tographs of  the  area.  With  a  magnifying  glass, 
and  intuition,  he  pointed  out  pastures  and  natural 
flowerbeds,  donkeys,  farmers'  children,  olive 
groves,  and  even  carrots,  onions,  and  lettuces 
that  grew  scattered  among  the  olives.  So  clear  was 
visibility  in  the  years  before  industrialization,  be- 
fore armored  vehicles  began  grinding  the  desert 
sand,  that  even  in  winter  it  was  never  cloudy  for 
more  than  a  few  days  in  a  row.  The  sky  under 
which  a  village  was  bombed  out  and  later  razed 
was  not  the  same  sky  over  the  ground,  which  was 
the  same,  where  we  had  a  picnic  one  dusty  day. 

TEA  OUTDOORS 

The  fourteen-yeat-old  seniors  of  the  Young 
Guardian  youth  movement  learned  to  taste  the 
land  by  boiling  water  in  an  enamel  pot  with  fresh- 
ly picked  za'atar  stalks  and  a  lot  of  sugar.  Al- 
though a  stray  member  may  occasionally  have 
taken  some  home,  in  general  they  picked  only  as 
many  stalks  as  were  necessary  for  tea,  unlike  the 
indigenous  peasant  women  who  fill  up  their  bags 
and  sell  it  on  the  street.  This  herb,  they  were 
told,  is  known  scientifically  as  thymus  i-ulgaris  (in 
fact,  most  species  of  Israeli  flora  are  known  sci- 
entifically as  vulgaris,  an  indication  of  so  much 
vulgarity  not  on  the  pan  of  the  plants  but  on  the 
part  of  foreign  naturalists  who  named  them),  and 
knowing  this  they  let  the  teapot  boil  and  poured 
into  little  tin  cups.  They  drank  carefully,  in  small 
sips,  like  ghosts  that  haunt  the  soil,  which  is 
soaked  with  blood,  where  vines  stretch  out  over 
ruins  and  persist  like  the  claims — big  sweet  green 
grapes,  rich  in  seeds,  tall  fig  trees — of  the  farm- 
ers we  drove  away. 

PARTICIPATION 

In  Tel  Aviv,  a  random  group  of  psychology 
students,  who  are  required  to  participate  in 
three  or  four  so-called  experiments  every  se- 
mester, were  asked  to  imagine  the  whole  city 
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irly  Buds  #1,  2001,  a  painting  by  Judith  Belzer.  Her  work  can  be  seen  at  Berry-Hill  Galleries,  Inc. ,  in  New  York  City. 


bare,  to  strip  it  down  in  their  mind's  eye  to 
what  it  was,  or  could  he.  All  the  students  envi- 
sioned a  big  emptiness.  They  saw  streets  and 
buildings,  or  wide  stretches  of  sand  and  low 
bush  and  a  few  streams  flowing  into  the  sea; 
some  saw  ruins.  Not  one  participant  in  the  ex- 
periment mentioned  humans. 

THE  END 

Shortly  after  immigrating,  a  trader  from  War- 
saw was  given  a  field  in  the  Yehuda  Clan  district, 
as  a  loan  and  for  safekeeping.  He  planted  an 
apple  orchard  and  came,  in  thirty  years  of  apple 
growing,  to  appreciate  pastoral  life  so  much  that 
he  said  he'd  developed  a  sense  of  belonging  to 
the  land,  which  actually  meant  a  sense  that  the 
land  belonged  to  him.  This  farmer  then  sold 
what  he  had  come  to  call  his  field  to  a  developer 
because,  as  he  put  it,  "In  the  end,  all  must  bend 
before  greed." 

SURPRISE 

In  the  Yiz'rael  valley,  formerly  known  as  Marj 
Ibn-'Amer,  where  the  inhabitants  of  almost  two 
thirds  of  the  indigenous  villages  were  allowed  to 
keep  their  houses,  though  not  their  land,  our 
friend,  whose  family  was  also  allowed  to  stay  in 
their  house,  told  us  how,  as  a  youth,  he  used  to  go 
out  and  search  for  the  sandal  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
dropped  in  mid-leap  from  Nazareth  to  Mount 


Tabor.  Our  friend  then  took  us  to  the  nearby  Mu- 
seum of  Bedouin  Heritage,  where  a  black  goat-hair 
tent,  a  wooden  plow,  and  various  artifacts  dating 
from  the  1960s  and  1970s  are  exhibited  to  illus- 
trate for  us,  we  surmised,  how  our  ancient  shep- 
herd ancestors  had  lived.  Our  friend  was  surprised 
to  discover  his  old  classmate  from  the  regional 
high  school  seated  inside  the  tent,  pounding  cof- 
fee beans  with  a  traditional  pestle  and  mortar. 
"What  are  you  doing  here?"  he  asked,  and  his 
friend  replied,  "I  am  the  Sheikh  on  duty." 

NOSTALGIC 

I  was  a  nostalgic  from  childhood.  In  kinder- 
garten I  longed  for  my  nanny.  In  first  grade  I 
longed  for  kindergarten.  In  high  school  I  longed 
for  primary  school  (which  was  a  horrible  experi- 
ence), and  after  joining  the  army  I  began  yearn- 
ing for  kindergarten  again,  and  even,  after  start- 
ing psychoanalysis,  discovered  a  series  of  very 
early  memories  that  were,  so  I  learned,  significant 
not  in  themselves  but  in  the  fact  that  I  had  pre- 
served them  over  so  many  years,  anchors  of  a 
deep  longing  for  an  early  formative  age,  for  the 
first  two  years  of  my  life.  Having  since  boarded  an 
airplane  and  left  Israel  full  of  bitter  disillusionment 
and  hope  for  the  future,  I  now  yearn  for  a  time  not 
very  long  ago,  but  which  I  have  never  known,  be- 
fore ever  I  existed,  or,  preferably,  before  we  did. 
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[Drills] 

YOU  CAN  RUN 

BUT  YOU  CANT  HIDE 


From  Olympic  Security  English,  by  Wang 
Sheng'an,  published  by  the  Chinese  People's  Pub- 
lic Security  University  Press.  The  book  is  the  basis 
of  a  three-month  English  course  designed  to  help 
Beijing  police  officers  prepare  for  the  2008  sum- 
mer Olympics . 


HOW  TO  STOP  ILLEGAL  NEWS  COVERAGE 
POLICE:  Excuse  me,  sir.  Stop,  please. 
FOREIGNER:  Why? 

POLICE:  Are  you  gathering  news  here? 

FOREIGNER:  Yes. 

POLICE:  About  what? 

FOREIGNER:  About  Falun  Gong. 

POLICE:  Show  me  your  press  card  and  reporter's 

permit. 
FOREIGNER:  Here  you  are. 

POLICE:  What  news  are  you  permitted  to  cover? 

FOREIGNER:  The  Olympic  games. 

POLICE:  But  Falun  Gong  has  nothing  to  do  with 

the  games. 
FOREIGNER:  What  does  that  matter? 
POLICE:  It's  beyond  the  permit. 
FOREIGNER:  What  permit? 

POLICE:  You're  a  sports  reporter.  You  should 
only  cover  the  games. 

FOREIGNER:  But  I'm  interested  in  Falun  Gong. 

POLICE:  It's  beyond  the  limit  of  your  coverage, 
and  illegal.  As  a  foreign  reporter  in  China, 
you  should  obey  China  law  and  do  nothing 
against  your  status. 

FOREIGNER:  Oh,  I  see.  May  I  go  now? 

POLICE:  No.  Come  with  us  (to  the  Administra- 
tion Division  of  Entry  and  Exit  of  Beijing 
Municipal  Public  Security  Bureau). 

FOREIGNER:  What  for? 

POLICE:  To  clear  up  this  matter. 

HIGHWAY  ROBBERY 

TOLICE:  What  were  the  conditions  of  your  re- 
lease from  prison  ? 

FOREIGNER:  I  escaped  from  the  prison. 

POLICE:  Where  did  you  go? 

FOREIGNER:  I  went  to  Afghanistan  first. 

Pi  'I  K  E:  How  and  when  did  you  come  to  Beijing? 

FOREIGNER:  I  sneaked  into  Xinjiang  from 
Afghanistan,  and  came  here  to  Beijing  this 
summer. 

TOLICE:  What  have  you  been  doing  in  Beijing? 
FOREIGNER:  I  sold  mutton  cubes  with  a  Xinjiang 

native,  but  our  utensils  were  confiscated. 
POLICE:  What  did  you  do  afterward? 
FOREIGNER:  Nothing. 


POLICE:  So  you  fled  here  and  there  to  commit 
crimes. 

FOREIGNER:  That's  the  only  way  to  stay  alive. 
POLICE:  You  should  have  known  that  this 

would  end  with  you  in  serious  trouble. 
FOREIGNER:  1  knew  I  would  come  to  no  good 

one  day. 

THE  SUSPECT  OF  BURGLARY 
POLICE:  Excuse  me,  are  you  Gul  Aghar? 
FOREIGNER:  Yes. 

POLICE:  What's  your  nationality? 

FOREIGNER:  Afghan. 

POLICE:  What's  your  status  of  entry? 

FOREIGNER:  Reporter. 

POLICE:  The  purpose  of  your  entry? 

FOREIGNER:  To  report  the  live  Olympic  games. 

POLICE:  Why  did  you  commit  this  offense? 

FOREIGNER:  I  got  confused  temporarily. 

POLICE:  Please  don't  try  to  fool  us.  You  are  a 

professional  burglar,  1 1 1  ^ F_; 1 1 1    from  the  way 

you  operate.  We  want  the  truth. 
FOREIGNER:  I  have  nothing  to  tell.  Haven't  you 

got  evidence? 
POLICE:  Of  course.  We  have  very  conclusive 

evidence. 

FOREIGNER:  Then  show  me  your  evidence. 

POLICE:  There  are  cameras  fixed  in  the  passage- 
way of  the  flat.  Your  actions  were  recorded. 
Have  a  look  at  your  full  performance,  your 
clear  expressions,  clothes,  and  your  acts. 
Don't  you  admit  those? 

I «  >RI  K  iNER:  That's  lv\  i  >nd  my  imaginat  i<  in. 

POLICE:  Do  you  confess  now? 

FOREIGNER:  Yes,  1  do. 

POLICE:  Do  you  have  a  criminal  record? 

FOREIGNER:  No.  This  is  the  first  time. 

POLICE:  Stop  lying.  You  are  a  habitual  criminal, 
judging  from  the  tools  and  method  of  operation. 

FOREIGNER:  I  didn't  expect  so  strict  precautions 
here. 

POLICE:  I  tell  you,  the  burglary  alarm  in  the 
security-guard  room  rang  when  you  tried  to 
open  the  door.  You  had  no  chance  to  succeed. 

FOREIGNER:  I  see.  I  was  stupid. 

POLICE:  Why  did  you  choose  this  room? 

FOREIGNER:  To  be  frank,  I  didn't  intend  to  steal 
anything. 

POLICE:  Then  what  did  you  intend  to  do? 
FOREIGNER:  I  learned  that  an  American  lived 

in  this  room,  so  I  wanted  to  take  revenge 

on  him. 
POLICE:  Why? 

FOREIGNER:  Because  my  family  was  killed  when 
the  U.S.  bombed  Afghanistan.  I  became 
homeless  and  I  hate  Americans. 

POLICE:  We  feel  sympathy  for  your  misfortune. 
But  your  behavior  to  deliberately  hurt  an  in- 
nocent American  is  against  our  law,  and  you 
disrupted  our  social  order,  especially  during 
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the  Olympic  games.  You  caused  a  distur- 
bance and  damaged  the  reputation  of  our 
country,  so  you  should  shoulder  the  criminal 
responsibilities. 

FOREIGNER:  1  didn't  consider  that  much.  And  I 
didn't  intend  to  make  trouble  for  China. 

POLICE:  You  must  tell  all  that  you  did.  Don't 
make  any  trouble  for  yourself. 

FOREIGNER:  Yes,  ma'am. 

POLICE:  We  will  stop  here  today.  Go  back  and 
think  it  over. 

HANDLING  UNEXPECTED  INCIDENTS 
[Chinese  policemen  save  a  woman's  life  during  an 
earthquake  when  they  free  her  from  her  bathroom 
tomb.] 

POLICE:  You  maybe  have  fractured  legs.  We'll 

send  you  to  the  hospital  right  now. 
FOREIGNER:  Thank  you  for  saving  my  life. 
POLICE:  That's  my  job. 

FOREIGNER:  I  can  never  forget  those  Chinese 

policemen  who  saved  my  life. 
TOLICE:  Calm  down,  and  don't  talk  so  much. 
FOREIGNER:  What  happened? 
POLICE:  It  was  an  earthquake,  7  degrees  on  the 

Richter  scale,  and  Tangshan  was  the  epicenter. 
FOREIGNER:  Did  you  see  my  child? 
POLICE:  Don't  worry.  Your  child  has  been  sent 

to  the  hospital  with  a  little  bruise. 
FOREIGNER:  Thank  goodness.  Thank  you  all, 

Chinese  police. 
POLICE:  You  are  welcome.  May  you  recover 

soon. 

PATTERN  DRILLS 
Would  you  be  able  to  come  to  our  office? 
Excuse  me,  would  you  come  to  our  office? 
Sorry  to  trouble  you,  could  you  come  to  our  office? 
Do  me  a  favor  and  come  to  our  office,  will  you? 
Would  you  mind  coming  to  our  office? 

I'm  afraid  we'll  have  to  . . . 
detain  you  temporarily, 
take  you  to  the  police  station  for  questioning, 
confiscate  the  contraband, 
impound  the  fake  identification. 

Don't . . . 

pretend  to  be  innocent, 
try  to  fool  us. 
play  any  tricks. 

It's... 
illegal. 

against  the  law. 
against  China  law. 
banned, 
prohibited, 
not  allowed, 
not  permitted. 


Please  don't . . . 

cross  the  street  here. 

be  too  familiar  with  the  girl. 

he  m  i  n  ide  to  that  lad\ . 

take  too  many  liberties  with  the  waitress. 

take  pictures. 

take  photographs. 

do  that. 


[Interrogation] 

I  FOUGHT  THE  LAW 

From  the  transcript  of  a  forty -five-minute  police  in- 
terrogation of  Oliverio  Martinez,  a  farmworker  from 
Camarilla,  California,  by  Sergeant  Benjamin  Chavez- 
On  November  28,  1997,  police  stopped  Martinez  as 
he  was  riding  his  bicycle  past  the  scene  of  an  arrest  and 
grabbed  for  the  field  knife  on  his  belt;  a  scuffle  ensued 
and  Martinez  was  shot  five  times,  leaving  him  blind 
and  paralyzed.  Chavez  conducted  the  subsequent  in- 
terrogation in  an  ambulance  and  an  emergency  room 
as  Martinez  went  in  and  out  of  anisciousness.  On  Oc- 
tober 30,  2001 ,  a  federal  court  ruled  that  the  inter- 
rogation had  violated  Martinez's  Fifth  Amendment 
right  against  self-incrimination.  On  May  27,  2003, 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  police  had  not  in  fact 
violated  Martinet's  Fifth  Amendment  rights,  since  he 
was  never  charged  with  a  crime,  effectively  over- 
turning the  long-standing  precedent  that  the  Fifth 
protects  both  suspects  and  witnesses  during  ques- 
tioning and  at  trial.  The  justices  remanded  the  case 
to  a  lower  court  to  consider  whether  Martinet's  Four- 
teenth Amendment  right  to  due  process  may  have 
been  violated,  as  his  treatment  was  the  functional 
equivalent  of  torture.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  by 
Cal  Norman . 

BENJAMIN  CHAVEZ:  Sir,  what  is  your  name? 

OLIVERIO  MARTINEZ:  It  hurts. 

UNIDENTIFIED  VOICE:  Move  your  feet.  Move 
your  feet. 

MARTINEZ:  I  can't.  I  can't.  I  can't. 

CHAVEZ:  What  happened?  Tell  me  what  hap- 
pened. 

MARTINEZ:  I  don't  know.  Ay!  I'm  dying.  Ay!  What 
are  you  doing  to  me?  No! !  [unintelligible  scream] 

CHAVEZ:  What  happened,  sir? 

MARTINEZ:  I'm  choking. 

CHAVEZ:  Tell  me  what  happened. 

MARTINEZ:  I  don't  know.  It  hurts.  I'm  choking. 

CHAVEZ:  Can  you  hear?  Look,  I'm  Benjamin 
Chavez,  with  the  police. 

MARTINEZ:  I'm  dying.  Please  . . . 

CHAVEZ:  Okay,  if  you  are  going  to  die,  tell  me 
what  happened. 

MARTINEZ:  I  don't  know. 

CHAVEZ:  What  happened  with  the  police? 
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Expecting  to  Fly,  by  Fred  Tomaselli,  was  on  display  last  summer  at  the  James  Cohan  Gallery,  in  New  York  City. 


MARTINEZ:  We  fought. 

CHAVEZ:  Huh?  What  happened  with  the  police? 
MARTINEZ:  The  police  shot  me. 
CHAVEZ:  Why? 

MARTINEZ:  Because  I  was  fighting  with  him. 
CHAVEZ:  Okay,  why  were  you  fighting  with  the 

police? 
MARTINEZ:  I'm  dying. 

CHAVEZ:  Okay,  yes  you  are  dying,  hut  tell  me 

why  you  were  fighting  with  the  police? 
MARTINEZ:  I  don't  know. 

CHAVEZ:  Did  you  get  his  gun?  Did  you  grab  the 

gun  of  the  other  policeman? 
MARTINEZ:  Yes. 


CHAVEZ:  Yes.  Did  you  want  to  kill  the  police  or 

what? 
MARTINEZ:  No. 

CHAVEZ:  Did  you  want  to  shoot  at  the  police? 
MARTINEZ:  No. 

CHAVEZ:  No.  Why  did  you  grab  the  nun  of  the 
police? 

MARTINEZ:  I  wanted  to  shoot. 
CHAVEZ:  And  the  gun  was  not  pointed  at  the 
police? 

MARTINEZ:  No.  Doctor,  please.  I  want  air.  I'm 
dying. 

CHAVEZ:  Okay,  I  want  to  know  if  you  pointed 
the  gun  at  the  police. 


READINGS  21 


MART  i\;  /:  Yes.  I'm  dying,  please  . . . 

CHAVEZ:  Okay,  listen,  I  want  to  know  what 

happened,  okay? 
MARTINEZ:  I  want  them  to  treat  me. 
CHAVEZ:  Okay,  they  are  going  to.  Look,  when 

you  took  the  gun  from  the  police  . . . 
MARTINEZ:  I'm  dying. 

CHAVEZ:  Okay,  look,  what  I  want  to  know  is  if 

you  took  the  gun. 
MARTINEZ:  I  am  not  telling  you  anything  until 

they  treat  me. 
CHAVEZ:  Look,  don't  you  want  the  police  to 

know  what  happened  with  you? 
MARTINEZ:  Oh!  Oh!  My  helly  hurts  . . . 
CHAVEZ:  Sir,  it  you  are  going  to  die  I  don't  want 

the  police  to  say  what  happened  with  you.  I 

want  to  know  what  happened.  Huh?  Sir?  Sir? 
MARTINEZ:  I  want  to  he  treated. 
CHAVEZ:  Look,  the  gun  . . .  what  happened? 
MARTINEZ:  I  pulled  the  gun. 
CHAVEZ:  How?  Were  you  fighting  with  the  police? 
MARTINEZ:  Yes. 

CHAVEZ:  And  you  took  the  gun  from  his  helt? 
MARTINEZ:  Yes. 
CHAVEZ:  I  can't  hear. 
MARTINEZ:  Yes. 

CHAVEZ:  What  happened  when  you  took  it  out? 
MARTINEZ:  1  pointed  it. 
CHAVEZ:  At  the  police? 
MARTINEZ:  Yes. 

CHAVEZ:  And  what  happened  after  that? 
MARTINEZ:  They  shot  me.  That's  all. 
CHAVEZ:  Why  was  the  gun  pointed  at  the  po- 
lice? 

MARTINEZ:  Just  so  that,  that,  to  stop  . . . 
CHAVEZ:  Okay.  Uh,  look,  I  want  to  know  . . . 
MARTINEZ:  I  want  air.  I  want  air. 
CHAVEZ:  Okay,  okay,  hey,  look,  were  you  drink- 
ing today? 
MARTINEZ:  I'm  choking. 
CHAVEZ:  Were  you  drinking  today? 
MARTINEZ:  Yes. 
CHAVEZ:  Do  you  use  drugs? 
MARTINEZ:  Yes. 

CHAVEZ:  What  kind  of  drugs  do  you  use? 
MARTINEZ:  It  hurts. 

CHAVEZ:  What  kind  of  drugs  do  you  use? 
MARTINEZ:  Heroin. 

CHAVEZ:  When  was  the  last  time  you  used 
heroin? 

MARTINEZ:  Tonight.  It  hurts  a  lot,  oh  . .  .  Please, 
please  it  hurts  a  lot.  Please,  please,  please, 
please. 

i  HA\  I  /:  1  ley,  sir  . . . 

MARTINEZ:  It  hurts. 

CHAVEZ:  Sir,  what  were  you  all  doing  there  in 

the  field? 
MARTINEZ:  Nothing. 

CHAVEZ:  Why  did  you  run  from  the  police? 
MARTINEZ:  I  don't  want  to  say  any  more. 


CHAVEZ:  No? 

MARTINEZ:  1  want  them  to  treat  me,  it  hurts  a 
lot.  Please. 

CHAVEZ:  You  don't  want  to  say  what  happened? 
MARTINEZ:  1  don't  want  to  die.  I  don't  want  to 
die. 

CHAVEZ:  Well,  if  you  are  going  to  die,  tell  me 
what  happened.  And  right  now  you  think 
you  are  going  to  die? 

MARTINEZ:  Aren't  you  going  to  treat  me? 

i  :HA\  I  /:  Look,  do  you  think  you  are  going  to 
die?  That's  all  I  want  to  know,  if  you  think 
you  are  going  to  die.  Right  now,  do  you 
think  you  are  going  to  die? 

MARTINEZ:  My  belly  hurts,  please  treat  me. 

CHAVEZ:  Sir? 

MARTINEZ:  If  you  treat  me,  I'll  tell  you  every- 
thing. If  not,  no. 

CHAVEZ:  Sir,  I  want  to  know  if  you  think  you 
are  going  to  die  right  now. 

MARTINEZ:  I  think  so. 

CHAVEZ:  You  think  so?  Okay,  look,  the  doctors 
are  going  to  help  you  with  all  they  can  do, 

okay  ? 

MARTINEZ:  Get  moving,  I'm  dying,  can't  you 

see?  Come  on. 
CHAVEZ:  Uh,  right  now  they  are  giving  you 

medication. 
MARTINEZ:  Uuuggghhh  . . . 


[Memoir] 

OAK  WOOD  IS 
STRONG 


"J  Remember,"  by  Wardog,  an  inmate  at  the  max- 
imum security  Corcoran  State  Prison  in  Corcoran, 
California.  The  essay  was  published  last  May  in 
The  Beat  Within,  a  weekly  journal  of  prose  and 
art  from  juvenile  halls  and  prisons.  Wardog  has 
served  seven  years  of  a  twenty -one-year  sentence. 

Q  ly  now  as  I  waste  away  in  this  unnatural 
environment  of  concrete  and  steel  do  my  childhood 
memories  play  back  in  my  mind  in  a  continuous 
loop.  I'm  sure  most  of  you  long-term  prisoners 
km  iw  exactly  what  I'm  talking  about.  Well,  1  would 
like  to  share  some  of  these  memories  with  you, 
and  please  know  that  I've  never  spoken  a  word  to 
anybody  about  these  memories  that  are  more  like 
ghosts  haunting  my  brain. 

One  of  my  earliest  memories  is  of  removing  the 
wings  of  a  bee  that  had  just  stung  me  and  plac- 
ing it  at  the  entrance  of  a  red-ant  colony.  The 
ants,  sensing  an  intruder,  immediately  began  to 
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attack  the  bee,  swarming  it  like  a  finely  oiled  ma- 
chine. I  must  have  laid  there  on  my  stomach, 
watching  those  ants  for  hours,  fascinated,  before 
I  finally  got  up  and  slapped  off  the  dust  from  my 
skinny,  bare,  sun-bronzed  torso. 

I  remember  lighting  a  bundle  of  dry  grass  on 
fire,  then  opening  up  a  man-made  beehive.  The 
bees  did  not  attack,  allowing  me  to  steal  a  big 
piece  of  honeycomb.  I  picked  off  the  bees  that  got 
stuck  in  the  honey,  then  took  a  huge  bite,  chew- 
ing on  the  waxy  substance  as  the  prized  honey  slid 
down  into  my  belly. 

I  remember  my  dad  stealing  a  cow  from  the 
neighbors'  herd.  He  led  the  cow  into  our  garage, 
and  as  I  secretly  peeked  in,  I  saw  him  take  the  rope 
that  was  around  the  cow's  neck  and  wrap  it  tight- 
ly around  his  wrist  and  hand.  Then  I  saw  him 
bend  down  and  pick  up  a  large  hammer  that  was 
lying  on  the  floor,  and  with  shocking  speed  he  vi- 
olently struck  the  cow  on  the  top  of  its  skull. 
Well,  what  happened  next  surprised  both  my  fa- 
ther and  me,  for  that  cow  let  out  the  most  horri- 
fying groan  and  began  to  drag  my  dad  around  that 
garage,  all  the  while  screaming.  My  v/ide-eyed  fa- 
ther regained  his  footing  for  a  second  and  deliv- 
ered another  vicious  blow,  which  had  pretty  much 
the  same  results  as  the  first.  I  don't  recall  how 
long  this  psychotic  scene  lasted,  but  after  count- 
less blows  the  concrete  began  to  get  soaked  with 
blood,  and  not  all  of  it  belonged  to  that  poor  cow. 
The  cow  started  to  stumble  and  tire,  and  eventu- 
ally its  nightmare  came  to  an  end.  Yet  even  after 
its  tongue  hung  grotesquely  out  the  side  of  its 
mouth,  my  father  continued  to  hammer  it,  kick  it, 
scream  and  rage  at  it,  all  the  while  covered  in 
blood.  Man,  I  remember  the  hell  out  of  that. 

I  remember  the  soles  of  my  feet  being  so  tough 
and  callused  from  never  wearing  shoes  that  I  could 
run  hard  and  fast  on  any  surface.  I  could  even  slide 
to  a  stop  as  if  I  was  wearing  the  thickest  boots. 

I  remember  my  father  never  went  to  a  gas  sta- 
tion for  gas;  instead,  he  kept  a  piece  of  water 
hose  in  the  trunk  or  truck  bed.  He  would  creep 
up  to  cars,  slide  the  hose  into  the  gas  tank,  and 
siphon  out  all  the  gas.  It  got  so  that  I  was  always 
watching  the  gas  gauge  of  any  vehicle  we  were  rid- 
ing in  with  dread,  and  only  when  it  read  a  full  tank 
did  my  stomach  unknot. 

I  remember  one  day  being  in  the  bathroom 
and  picking  up  a  hair-care  product  that  belonged 
to  my  father.  I  began  applying  the  liquid  to  my 
hair,  styling  it  just  like  Pops  wore  his,  and  as  I 
went  to  recap  the  bottle  and  place  it  just  as  I  had 
found  it,  the  bottle  slipped  from  my  greasy  hands 
and  shattered  in  the  sink.  (Back  in  those  days 
hardly  anything  was  made  with  plastic.)  Well,  I 
cleaned  up  with  lightning  speed  all  the  evidence 
of  my  crime,  then  washed  my  hair  as  fast  as  hu- 
manly possible,  and  got  my  butt  away  from  the 
house  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 


[Game] 

HOTEL  ON  BALTIC, 
HOURLY  RATES 


From  cards  used  in  Puttanopoly,  an  Italian  board 
game  in  which  the  players  are  prostitutes  trying  to 
survive  life  on  the  streets.  Translated  from  the  Ital- 
ian by  Stefania  Heim. 

At  your  usual  spot  you  find  a  group  of  women 
who  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  they're  on  your 
turf.  Catfight  and  spend  five  days  in  the  hospi- 
tal. Lose  5  turns. 

A  client  picks  you  up,  refuses  to  pay  you,  puts  a 
gun  to  your  mouth,  and  hurls  you  from  a  mov- 
ing car.  Lose  3  turns. 

You  are  run  over  by  a  car  that  doesn't  even  stop. 
You  end  up  with  a  broken  femur.  Lose  5  turns. 

You  get  a  nasty  cold  sore  on  your  lip  and  all 
your  clients  avoid  you.  Lose  a  turn. 

You  meet  a  sadistic  client  who  covers  you  in 
bruises.  Lose  a  turn. 

The  condom  breaks.  Rush  to  take  the  morning- 
after  pill.  Lose  a  turn. 

The  condom  breaks.  Go  take  an  AIDS  test. 
Lose  a  turn. 

You  get  tested  and  find  out  you  have  an  STD. 
Get  treated.  Lose  2  turns. 

You  are  molested  by  a  band  of  adolescents.  Lose 
3  turns. 

You  can't  remember  the  value  of  the  euro.  Lose 
$100  in  the  exchange. 

You  are  the  object  of  a  voodoo  ritual.  Lose  $  1 ,000. 

A  lunatic  with  a  machine  gun  goes  nuts  in  the 
street,  shooting  people  to  pieces.  You  are  hit  in 
the  chest.  You  must  get  reconstructive  plastic 
surgery.  Lose  $5,000  and  5  turns. 

The  police  take  you  to  a  detention  center  and 
hold  you  there  for  60  days.  Lose  6  turns. 

You  bite  a  policeman  during  a  roundup.  He 
holds  you  for  personal  damages.  You  are  deport- 
ed. Start  again  without  any  money. 

You  are  stopped  by  the  police,  who  send  you 
back  to  Albania.  You  lose  the  game. 

They  find  your  skeleton  in  the  woods.  You  lose 
all  your  money  and  the  game. 


READINGS  23 


Outrun  Memory,  a  graphite  drawing  by  Jenny  Scobel,  was  on  display  last  summer  at  Thomas  Erben  Gallery,  in  Neu'  York  City. 


When  I  got  home  from  my  day's  adventures  my 
stepmom  was  about  to  serve  dinner.  The  whole 
family  gathered  around  the  table,  and  at  that 
moment  my  father  asked  who  messed  with  his  hair 
grease.  My  sisters  and  stepbrothers  all  exchanged 
confused  looks,  and  nobody  made  a  sound  until 
my  father's  chair  was  pushed  back  and  he  came 
to  a  standing  position.  He  began  walking  around 
the  table  smelling  each  child's  head,  and  when  he 
got  to  mine  I  felt  his  nose  touch  my  head  and 
could  have  sworn  some  strands  of  hair  got  pulled 
into  his  nostrils  as  he  sniffed. 

The  next  thing  I  heard  was  his  voice  calmly- 
saying,  "Go  to  your  room,"  and  I  knew  the  game 
was  up.  I  sat  in  my  room  like  a  man  waiting  to  be 
executed.  A  couple  hours  later  the  other  kids  be- 
gan filtering  back  to  the  rooms,  and  I  bombarded 
them  with  questions  of  my  fate,  yet  they  all  stat- 
ed, "Dad  ain't  said  nothing." 

Well,  we  began  to  play  our  usual  nightly  games 
before  sleep,  but  unlike  the  others  my  heart  was 
not  in  it,  and  I  kept  expecting  the  door  to  fly 
open  and  all  hell  to  break  loose.  Only  when  I 
was  in  bed  with  my  eyelids  closing  for  the  night 
did  I  finally  feel  safe  and  allow  the  dream  world 


to  take  me.  I  don't  know  when  the  dream  turned 
ugly,  but  1  dreamt  I  was  being  violently  yanked 
out  of  bed  by  my  arm.  Only  as  I  was  being  pulled 
down  the  hallway  with  the  tips  of  my  toes  bare- 
ly skipping  along  the  hardwood  floor  did  I  real- 
ize it  was  not  a  dream  at  all.  My  father  pulled 
me  out  into  the  back  yard,  where  I  immediately 
saw  the  silhouette  of  the  giant  oak  tree  that  can 
look  so  foreboding  at  night,  specially  on  a  windy 
night,  because  the  wind  would  whistle  through 
the  long  crooked  limbs,  which  resembled  old 
bony  ringers  reaching  out  for  souls. 

He  marched  me  right  underneath  that  old 
tree  and  ordered  me  to  sit  down  on  the  grass. 
The  blades  of  grass  had  a  fine  layer  of  frost  on 
them,  and  on  any  other  early  morning  I  would 
have  pretended  it  was  snow.  At  this  moment, 
however,  it  only  added  to  my  misery,  for  as 
soon  as  my  behind  sat  down  on  the  cold  crispy 
blades  of  grass  the  frost  quickly  melted  into 
the  only  scrap  of  material  I  wore,  my  under- 
wear. The  goose  bumps  stood  at  attention,  and 
my  tiny  teeth  began  to  chatter  as  I  noticed  the 
rope  my  father  was  attempting  to  throw  over 
one  of  the  branches.  With  each  failed  attempt 
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he  muttered  and  cursed  under  his  breath.  The 
few  words  I  caught  were,  "Little  fucker,  dumb 
bastard,  teach  you."  Finally,  he  managed  to  get 
the  rope  over  a  branch,  and  roughly  tied  one 
end  around  my  neck.  Then  he  just  walked 
away,  and  with  him  went  the  slack.  My  fingers 
instantly  went  to  the  rope  as  it  pulled  me  to 
my  knees,  then  my  feet,  and  when  my  feet  left 
the  earth's  surface  so  did  my  rationality.  I  be- 
gan to  panic,  kicking,  twisting,  and  shaking 
like  a  dog  with  his  head  caught  under  a  fence. 

I  didn't  cry  out  to  my  father,  because  he  be- 
lieved in  punishing  even  more  severely  those 
who  cry,  so  I  just  dangled  in  the  wind  trying  to 
pull  the  unforgiving  rope  away  from  my  neck  as 
my  father  tied  his  end  of  the  rope  to  the  chick- 
en coop,  double-checked  the  knot,  then  walked 
back  into  the  house. 

I  began  to  cry  the  cry  that  only  someone  who 
has  cried  that  cry  would  know.  I  cried  out  for  my 
real  mother,  praying  she  would  sense  my  need 
and  come  rescue  me.  I  cried  to  God,  hoping  he 
would  look  down  from  heaven  and  see  this 
seven-year-old  boy  who  didn't  weigh  enough  to 
hang  to  death  from  a  mean-looking  tree. 

After  about  an  hour  of  this  I  realized  I  wasn't 
going  to  die.  My  main  goal  became  getting  more 
comfortable.  I'm  not  positive,  but  I  think  at  one 
point  I  even  giggled  at  the  ridiculous  predica- 
ment I  was  in.  One  thing  I  do  know  is  as  dawn  be- 
gan to  break,  the  birds  began  to  chirp,  and  the 
roosters  began  to  crow,  I  hung  there  with  my  lit- 
tle fingers  between  my  jawbone  and  the  rope 
(that  was  the  least  painful  position),  and  every- 
thing seemed  peaceful.  Isn't  that  peculiar? 

Well,  the  first  person  to  see  me  was  my  step- 
mom's  youngest  son,  Momo — he  was  four  years 
old  and  still  couldn't  speak.  He  came  out  on  the 
back  porch,  pulled  the  waistband  of  his  underwear 
down,  and  began  to  urinate.  When  I  called  his 
name  he  looked  up  and  was  so  frightened  he 
pulled  up  his  underwear  before  even  stopping 
and  ran  into  the  house.  (I  guess  that  image 
didn't  help  with  his  speech  problem.)  My  father 
quickly  came  out  with  a  knife  and  cut  the  rope 
loose  from  the  chicken  coop  so  that  I  fell  to  the 
ground  like  a  sack  of  bones. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  I  had  to  sift  through  a 
giant  pile  of  ashes  that  were  the  remnants  of 
boards  my  father  had  burnt.  My  job  was  to  search 
for  nails  and  hammer  the  bent  ones  straight. 
Yeah,  muthafucker,  I  remember  that. 

I  remember  my  older  sister  Annie  telling  me  to 
stop  putting  sugar  in  the  cereal  before  the  milk.  She 
said,  "If  you  put  the  sugar  in  first,  the  milk  makes 
it  all  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  bowl."  Well,  I  never 
again  put  the  sugar  first,  and  all  my  bowls  of  cere- 
al have  been  that  much  sweeter. 

I  remember  wandering  into  the  barn  and 
stumbling  across  one  of  my  older  sisters  on  her 


knees  in  front  of  our  father.  When  he  seen  me, 
he  screamed,  "Boy  get  your  little  ass  out  of 
here,"  and  I  was  gone,  because  Dad  don't  use 
that  voice  unless  he's  about  to  get  crazy.  I  didn't 
know  what  I  had  stumbled  across  back  then, 
but  I'm  older  now  and  I  know  what  that  scene 
was  all  about. 


[Tales] 

TATTOOS 

By  Rafael  Perez  Estrada,  from  the  Fall/Winter 
2003  Jubilat.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  by 
Steven  J .  Stewart. 

"How  can  I  draw  a  beautiful  woman  on  your 
chest,"  asked  the  third  emperor's  impudent 
Tattoo  Master,  "when  the  only  woman  worthy 
of  you  is  tattooed  on  mine?" 

On  the  breast  of  the  geisha  Tsieou  Kin,  an 
expert  hand  had  drawn  a  golden  bee  that 
sucked  from  her  roselike  nipple.  Evidently,  this 
caused  the  downfall  of  the  second  governor  of 
the  Minamoto  family. 

In  order  to  engender  the  perfect  child, 
Madame  Tai  tattooed  an  angel  over  her  womb. 

The  ruthless  shogun  Ieyasu  is  credited  with 
this  warning:  "You  can  engrave  whatever  you'd 
like  on  the  bodies  of  the  geishas,  but  you  must 
respect  the  stone  of  the  public  statues." 

Before  leaving  for  war,  the  shogun  of  Nara 
had  his  wife's  flawless  abdomen  engraved  with 
the  shadow  of  a  terrible  dragon.  It  seems  that 
during  the  extended  Gempei  conflict  the  lady  of 
Nara  took  pleasure  in  imagining  a  samurai  who 
discovered  she  was  unprotected  from  the  rear. 

Softly,  with  the  voice  of  an  autumn  wind, 
while  hiding  distraught  behind  the  pearl 
screen,  the  young  but  widowed  empress,  when 
asked  by  her  eunuchs  to  agree  to  marry  again 
for  the  good  of  the  empire,  unsteadily  replied, 
"I  will  agree,  but  my  new  husband  must  wear 
the  serene  smile  of  my  dead  husband  tattooed 
on  his  chest." 

The  Parchment  Master  of  the  Great  Court 
was  executed  in  Kyoto  in  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry for  producing  a  malicious  tattoo  on  the  chest 
of  the  shogun  Kamakura,  and  for  inciting  the 
drawing  to  assassinate,  as  it  did,  its  owner. 
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I  remember  the  first  night  hack  with  my  real 
mother  after  she  removed  me  and  my  sisters  from 
that  farmhouse.  I  slept  in  my  mom's  bed  arid  she 
held  me  as  if  1  were  a  teddy  hear,  and  I  never  felt 
more  safe  in  my  life. 

We  all  have  memories  that  make  us  who  we 
are;  those  were  a  couple  that  make  me  unique.  I 
see  a  bee  different  than  anyone  else.  I  see  a  cow 
in  a  different  light.  And  when  people  say  oak 
wood  is  strong,  1  believe  that  for  different  reasons. 


[Supplication] 

THIS  IS  MY  BODY, 
HAVE  SECONDS 


The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  pope  last  Octo- 
ber by  Lionel  Poildne,  a  prominent  French  baker 
who  died  in  a  helicopter  crash  later  that  month. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Donovan  Hohn . 


Most  Holy  Father, 

There  is,  in  French,  an  old  saying  which 
holds  that  "we  are  what  we  eat."  This  folk  wis- 
dom about  nourishment — versions  ot  which 
can  be  found  in  all  cultures — appears  to  be 
commendable  and  sound.  Humans,  for  whom 
eating  is  a  matter  ot  survival,  have  devised,  ac- 
cording to  their  various  cultures,  ways  ot  prepar- 
ing and  concocting  an  assortment  of  foods  ap- 
pealing to  body  and  mind  alike.  The  art  of 
nourishment  has  nurtured  the  human  spirit  and 
human  industry  for  thousands  of  years.  This 
ancient  pursuit  has  relieved  our  pain  and  hard- 
ship, and  revealed  to  us  that  great  joy  we  French 
call  la  satisfaction  gourmande. 

Whereas  neither  history  nor  the  study  of  hu- 
man behavior  can  demonstrate  that  the  gour- 
mand eats  to  excess; 

Whereas  neither  religion  nor  philosophy  can 
demonstrate  that,  in  practice,  the  gourmand  has 
any  effect  whatsoever  on  either  human  rights  or 
family  values; 

And,  finally,  whereas,  in  his  pacifistic  works,  the 
gourmand,  it  he  is  "good"  at  what  he  does,  helps 
quality  triumph  over  quantity; 

We  humbly  beseech  you,  Most  Holy  Father, 
knowing  that  an  outright  abolition  ot  the  seventh 
deadly  sin  would  be  inconceivable,  to  modify  its 
French  translation. 

The  seventh  deadly  sin  does  not  have  the 
same  sense  in  Latin,  English,  Italian,  Spanish, 
or  German  that  it  does  in  French,  and  thus  its 
"semantico-theological"  significance  subjects  the 
French-speaking  world  to  an  injustice. 


Consider: 

— In  English,  the  seventh  deadly  sin  was  trans- 
lated as  "gluttony"  (la  gourmandise ,  of  course,  has 
no  English  equivalent),  a  term  synonymous  with 
the  French  "gloutonnerie"  or  "voracite." 

— The  Italian  "gola"  which  also  means  gullet, 
connotes  piggishness. 

—The  Spanish  "gula"  is  roughly  synonymous 
with  "gluttony." 

— In  German,  the  word  "lustemheit"  signifies 
the  act  of  eating  like  an  animal  that  does  not 
know  when  to  stop  or  with  unbridled  appetite  or 
like  someone  who  inhales  his  food. 

Now,  this  entire  family  of  words  calling  to 
mind  the  unbridled  appetite  of  gluttons,  of  face 
stuffers,  of  scarfers,  of  chowhounds,  of  epicurean 
swine,  is  utterly  foreign  to  French  culture  and  to 
la  gourmandise ,  which  remains  the  admirable  ac- 
tivity of  the  gourmand. 

Over  the  course  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
years,  la  gourmandise  became  such  a  powerful  cat- 
alyst of  virtue  that  it  imbued  its  creators  with  a 
spiritual  state  of  as  high  a  quality,  nearly,  as  their 
gourmet  creations.  By  baking  bread  and  breaking 
bread,  gourmands  became,  as  we  say  in  French, 
ubon  comine  le  pairi'l  Upon  consulting  the  kitchens 
of  the  Vatican,  I  was  able  to  confirm  that  hu- 
mility and  pleasure  are  indeed  ingredients  of  sim- 
plicity and  kindness. 

The  history  of  those  exceptional  wines,  such  as 
Chateauneut-du-Pape  or  Le  Pape  Clement,  served 
at  your  own  table,  strikingly  illustrates  this  point. 
These  chosen  wines  of  the  Vatican  require  a 
winemaking  expertise  of  the  highest  quality.  This 
would  seem  to  provide  the  basis  for  the  notion  of 
gourmand  virtue,  because  quality  is  inherently- 
opposed  to  quantity  (and  to  excess). 

The  incriminating  shadow  cast  by  this  con- 
demnation has  myriad  disgraceful  conse- 
quences for  gourmands,  but  especially  for  those 
directly  involved  in  the  creation  of  gourmet 
dishes:  the  mothers  and  fathers  and  cooks,  and 
also  the  fishmongers,  the  meat  roasters,  the 
bakers,  the  caterers,  the  cheesemakers,  the 
sauce  chefs,  the  pastry  chefs,  the  sommeliers — 
all  because  food  has  made  their  lives  fruitful 
and  meaningful.  The  value  of  their  know- 
how — exhibited  in  the  preparation  of  meals,  of 
roasts,  of  sweets  and  sorbets,  madeleines  and 
brioches,  of  grilled  meats,  of  souffles,  of  stews 
and  marinades,  pastries  and  pates — is  intrinsi- 
cally above  reproach. 

The  numerous  feasts  mentioned  in  the  Bible  of- 
fer further  support  for  our  case.  Time  and  time 
again  we  discover  the  abundance,  availability, 
and  pleasure  of  food  (as  at  the  miraculous  wed- 
ding of  Cana),  which  represent  nothing  less  than 
a  flowering,  a  fulfillment,  a  rapture. 

Finally,  Most  Holy  Father,  the  speech  you 
gave  in  June  1999  in  Warsaw,  during  which  you 
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Immigration:  The  Driving  Force  Behind 
Our  U.S.  Population  Growth 


We  at  Negative  Population  Growth,  Inc.  (NPG)  be- 
lieve that  our  country  is  already  vastly  overpopulated  in 
terms  of  the  long  range  carrying  capacity  of  its  resources 
i  and  environment. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  U.S.  population  growth 
should  be  halted  as  soon  as  possible,  and  eventually  re- 
versed. 

But,  unless  our  present  massive  immigration  is 
drastically  reduced,  we  will  never  be  able  to  stabilize 
our  population  at  a  sustainable  level. 

In  the  decade  of  the  90s  U.S.  population  grew  by  an 
unprecedented  33  million.  Immigration,  during  that  de- 
cade, accounted  for  about  60%  of  that  huge  increase  in  our 
numbers.  Projections  are  that  we  will  grow  by  at  least  as 
,  much  in  the  current  decade.  If  that  happens  our  population, 
i  in  the  short  space  of  only  20  years,  will  have  increased  by 
I  a  staggering  66  million. 

If  we  allow  current  rates  of  fertility  and  immigra- 
tion to  continue,  our  U.S.  population, now  over  288 
million,  is  projected  to  pass  400  million  by  2050,  with  no 
end  to  growth  in  sight!  Such  growth  would  be  cata- 
strophic for  our  environment,  for  our  standard  of  liv- 
;  ing,  and  for  the  quality  of  our  lives. 

We  now  allow  more  than  1,000,000  legal  immigrants 
to  come  here  annually.  Their  numbers  are  swelled  by  over 
400,000  illegal  immigrants  who  come  here  each  year  and 
remain  permanently,  adding  their  numbers  to  the  estimated 
nine  million  illegal  aliens  who  are  already  living  here 
permanently  in  violation  of  our  laws. 

We  urgently  need  to  halt  illegal  immigration  and 
reduce  annual  legal  immigration  to  not  more  than  100,000 
a  year,  including  all  relatives  and  refugees.  Then,  lmmigra- 
I  tion  would  no  longer  contribute  significantly  to  our  popu- 
lation growth. 

Advocates  of  Massive  Immigration  Are  Wrong! 

There  are  powerful  forces  that  fight  not  only  to  keep 
immigration  at  the  present  high  level,  but  to  increase  it. 
Among  them  are  employers  who  want  low-wage  labor, 
ethnic  groups  whose  leaders  seek  greater  political  power, 
and  some  humanitarians  who  believe  in  virtually  open 
borders. 

They  also  include  pro-growth  advocates  who  believe 
that  an  ever-growing  labor  force,  fueled  by  immigration,  is 
necessary  to  achieve  their  goal  of  an  ever-increasing  GNP. 
That  goal,  in  the  real  world  of  environmental  and  resource 
limits,  is  a  recipe  for  disaster. 

How  Can  We  Best  Help  Others? 

Beyond  any  question,  the  United  States  should  main- 
tain the  humane  policies  toward  immigrants  and  refugees 
that  have  characterized  its  past. 

But  we  need  to  express  our  compassion  in  an  intelligent 
way.  Our  priority  should  be  to  improve  living  conditions  in 
the  developing  countries,  rather  than  to  allow  vast  numbers 
of  their  citizens  to  settle  here. 


World  population  is  growing  by  some  90  million  a  year, 
and  almost  all  of  that  growth  occurs  in  the  developing 
countries.  We  cannot  possibly  allow  more  than  a  tiny 
fraction  of  those  millions  to  come  here.  What  can  we  do  to 
help  all  those  who  have  no  choice  but  to  remain  at  home? 

One  thing  is  crystal  clear.  The  problems  of  the  underde- 
veloped countries  are  beyond  solution  by  emigration.  To 
pretend  otherwise  is  simply  self-delusion. 

Nothing  can  permanently  improve  living  conditions 
in  these  countries  unless  they  first  halt  their  population 
growth,  the  root  cause  of  their  poverty  and  environmen- 
tal degradation. 

Those  who  assert  that  eradicating  poverty  is  a  prerequi- 
site for  halting  population  growth  have  the  process  just 
backwards.  Only  after  halting  their  population  growth  can 
developing  countries  even  begin  to  bring  their  standard  of 
living  up  to  an  adequate  level. 

We  should  do  everything  in  our  power  to  help  those 
nations  that  are  prepared  to  make  a  determined  effort  to  halt, 
and  eventually  to  reverse,  their  population  growth. 

We  Need  A  Sensible  U.S.  Immigration  Policy 

We  cannot  continue  to  allow  our  national  immigration 
policy  to  be  dictated  by  special  interest  groups  who  pursue 
then  own  agendas  without  regard  for  the  broad  national 
interest. 

Our  immigration  policy  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
a  national  population  policy  aimed  at  halting,  and  then 
reversing,  our  population  growth,  so  that  U.S.  popula- 
tion can  eventually  be  stabilized  at  a  lower,  more  sustain- 
able level. 

As  Americans,  our  first  obligation,  to  ourselves  and 
to  our  children  and  grandchildren,  is  to  restore  and  preserve 
the  land  we  have  inherited.  In  shaping  our  immigration 
policy,  our  top  priority  must  be  our  own  national  interest,  and 
the  welfare  of  present  and  future  generations  of 
Americans.   

NPG  is  a  nonprofit,  national  membership  organization 
established  in  1972.  Contributions  to  NPG  are  tax  deductible 
to  the  extent  the  1om>  allows.  To  become  a  member,  and  receive 
our  newsletter,  plus  all  our  current  and  future  publications, 
please  send  us  your  check  today. 

I  "  1 

I  YES!  I  want  to  become  a  member  ofNPG,  and  help  reduce  U.S.  i 

1  immigration  to  a  level  compatible  with  our  national  interest.  I  ' 
I  am  enclosing  my  check  for  annual  membership  dues. 

J   $30   $50   $100   Other 

|  Name   | 

I  Address  

|  City   State   Zip   

|  Please  Mail  to; 

|  Mail  to:  Negative  Population  Growth,  Inc. 

PO  Box  3 1 1 5  •  Alexandria,  VA  22302 

www.npg.org  NovH-0903 


fondly  recalled  eating  cream  buns  to  celebrate  the 
end  of  your  exams,  reassures  us  that  this  suppli- 
cation w  ill  receive  a  sympathetic  audience. 

Therefore,  we  hereby  wish  to  propose  that  in 
the  French  version  of  the  catechism  the  word 
"gourmandise"  be  officially  changed  to  "glouton- 
nerie."  Although  the  word  "intemperance"  con- 
veys the  idea  of  condemnahle  excess  equally  well, 
"gloutormerie"  would  have  the  advantage  of  har- 
monizing the  French  with  the  theological  ter- 
minology of  other  languages. 

The  case  against  this  semantic  impropriety 
calls  for  your  favorable  consideration.  We  re- 
spectfully solicit  your  help,  Most  Holy  Father,  in 
liberating  gourmands  from  the  purgatory  of  ver- 
bal ambiguity  in  which  they  have  suffered  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  from  which  they  have  in- 
curred serious  harm. 

Your  humble  and  devoted  servant, 
Lionel  Poilane 


[Poem] 

PRAYER  TO  THE 
AARDWOLF 


By  Christopher  )anke,  in  Verse,  Volume  19,  num- 
bers I  and  2 . 

13 

A^Jetween  my  inertia  and  my  unenlightened 
fingers,  between  my  kneeling  for  matins  and 
my  just-pushing-ahead,  beside  my  pieces  of 
eight,  beneath  my  monad  and  pickleworm, 
over  the  ground  of  my  whelming  and  scatter- 
ing, of  my  abject  infinitude,  of  my  owl,  my 
mold,  my  abbot — my  needing  of  where  like  a 
skirt  in  a  storm. 

For  my  ascending  and  descending,  over  6k. 
above  my  nature  and  supernature,  ignoring  my 
kernel,  my  egg,  my  grackle  and  troubled  living, 
my  savant,  my  soft  answer,  my  sleep,  my 
wrestling,  my  out-of-joint,  my  inert  detach- 
ment, my  skyeyness,  my  letter  to  my  man  on 
the  ground. 

o  hollow  me  dear  termite  or  moon  or  leap  into 
an  untying,  a  cut  to  the  core,  o  slaw,  o  nose,  o 
through-and-through,  I  crouch  for  your  breath 
and  your  hair,  o  thou  window  once  my  looking, 
now  my  nail,  my  air. 


[Chat) 

BEWARE  OF  DOGG 

The  following  cybersex  scenarios  appear  on  the 
PitchjorkMedia  Smackdown!  message  board.  They 
were  composed  by  a  poster  named  Dr.  Nin- 
jaforkian  and  are  based  on  the  exploits  of  J-Dogg, 
"a  highly  evolved  cybersex  denizen." 


J-Dogg>Wanna  cyber? 

DirtyKate>OK,  but  don't  tell  anybody  ;>) 

Dirty  Kate  >  Who  are  you? 

J-Dogg>I've  got  blond  hair,  blue  eyes,  I  work 
out  a  lot. 

J-Dogg>And  1  have  a  part  time  job  delivering 
for  Papa  John's  in  my  Geo  Storm. 

DirtyKate>You  sound  sexy.  I  bet  you  want  me 
in  the  back  of  your  car. 

J-Dogg>Maybe  some  other  time.  You  should 
call  up  Papa  John's  and  make  an  order. 

DirtyKate>Haha!  OK. 

DirtyKate>Hello!  I'd  like  an  extra  EXTRA 
large  pizza  just  dripping  with  sauce. 

J-Dogg>Well,  first  they  would  say,  "Hello,  this 
is  Papa  John's,  how  may  I  help  you,"  then 
they  tell  you  the  specials,  and  then  you 
would  make  your  order.  So  that's  an 
X>Large.  What  toppings  do  you  want? 

DirtyKate>I  want  everything,  baby! 

J-Dogg>Is  this  a  delivery? 

DirtyKate>Umm  .  .  .  Yes. 

DirtyKate>So  you're  bringing  the  pizza  to  my 
house  now?  Cause  Pm  home  alone  .  .  .  and  I 
think  I'll  take  a  shower  .  .  . 

J-Dogg>Good.  It  will  take  about  fifteen  min- 
utes to  cook,  and  then  I'll  drive  to  your 
house. 

[pause] 

DirtyKate>I'm  almost  finished  with  my  shower 

.  .  .  Hurry  up! 
J-Dogg>You  can't  hurry  good  pizza. 
J-Dogg>I'm  on  my  way  now  though, 
[pause] 

DirtyKate>So  you're  at  my  front  door  now. 

J-Dogg>How  did  you  know? 

J-Dogg>I  knock  but  you  can't  hear  me  cause 
you're  in  the  shower.  So  I  let  myself  in,  and 
walk  inside.  I  put  the  pizza  down  on  your  cof- 
fee table. 

J-Dogg>Are  you  ready  to  get  nasty,  baby?  Pm 

as  hot  as  a  pizza  oven. 
DirtyKate>Oooohh  yeah.  I  step  out  of  the 

shower  and  I'm  all  wet  and  cold.  Warm  me 

up  baby. 

J-Dogg>So  you're  still  in  the  bathroom? 
DirtyKate>Yeah,  I'm  wrapping  a  towel  around 
myself. 

J-Dogg>I  can  no  longer  resist  the  pizza.  I  open 
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"Chair  and  Cup,"  from  Bankrupt,  a  series  of  photographs  of  recently  vacated  offices,  by  Phillip  Toledano.  The  photo  was  on  display  in 
June  at  Paul  Morris  Gallery ,  in  New  York  City . 


the  box  and  unzip  my  pants  with  my  other 
hand.  As  I  penetrate  the  gooey  cheese,  I 
moan  in  ecstacy.  The  mushrooms  and  Italian 
sausage  are  rough,  but  the  sauce  is  delicious- 
ly  soothing.  I  blow  my  load  in  seconds.  As 
you  leave  the  bathroom,  I  exit  through  the 
front  door  .  .  . 

DirtyKate>What  the  fuck? 

DirtyKate>You  perverted  piece  of  shit. 

DirtyKate>Fuck. 

sexysusan>Ok  I'm  a  japanese  schoolgirl,  what 
are  you. 

J-Dogg>A  Rhinoceros.  Well,  hung  like  one, 

thats  for  sure. 
sexysusan>Haha,  ok  lets  go. 
sexysusan>I  put  my  hand  through  your  hair, 

and  kiss  you  on  the  neck. 
J-Dogg>I  stomp  the  ground,  and  snort,  to  alert 

you  that  you  are  in  my  breeding  territory. 


sexysusan>Ha,  ok,  you  know  that  turns  me  on. 

sexysusan>I  start  unbuttoning  your  shirt. 

J-Dogg>Rhinoceroses  don't  wear  shirts. 

sexysusan>No,  your  not  really  a  Rhinoceros  sil- 
ly, it's  just  part  of  the  game. 

J-Dogg>Rhinoceroses  don't  play  games.  They 
fucking  charge  your  ass. 

sexysusan>Stop,  c'mon  be  serious. 

J-Dogg>It  doesn't  get  any  more  serious  than  a 
Rbinoceros  about  to  charge  your  ass. 

J-Dogg>I  stomp  my  feet,  the  dust  stirs  around 
my  tough  skinned  feet. 

sexysusan>Thats  it. 

J-Dogg>Nostrils  flaring,  I  lower  my  head.  My 
horn,  like  some  phallic  symbol  of  my  potent 
virility,  is  the  last  thing  you  see  as  skulls  col- 
lide and  mine  remains  the  victor.  You  are 
now  a  bloody  red  ragdoll  suspended  in  the 
air  on  my  mighty  horn. 

J-Dogg>Goddam  am  I  hard  now. 
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J-Dogg>Wanna  cyber? 
Partner?  >Surc,  you  into  vegetables .' 
J-Dogg>What  like  gardening  an  shit.7 
Partner7>Yeah,  something  like  that. 
J-Dogg>Nuthin  turns  me  on  more,  check  this 
out. 

J-Dogg>You  bend  over  to  harvest  your  radishes. 

Partner7>ls  that  it.' 

J-Dogg>You  water  your  tomato  patch. 

J-Dogg>Are  you  ready  for  my  fresh  produce.7 

Partner7>I  was  thinking  of  like,  sexual  acts  IN- 
VOLVING vegetables  .  .  .  Can  you  make  it 
a  little  more  sexy  for  me.7 


[Activities] 

OH  CANADA!  OH: 


From  What's  the  Rush?  a  mamuil  promoting  absti- 
nence education  and  distributed  to  high  school  teach- 
ers by  Toronto's  Department  of  Public  Health. 


YOU  CAN  HAVE  FUN  WITHOUT  HAVING  SEX! 

The  following  are  suggestions  TEENS  have  made 
for  having  fun  without  having  sex: 


candlelight  dinner 
walk  on  the  beach 
go  to  the  movies 
sucking 

watch  the  sunset 

snuggle  up  in  front  of  a  fireplace 

rubbing 

go  to  the  mall 

massaging  each  other 

be  friends 

kissing 

looking 

mutual  masturbation 
sitting  on  the  couch  together 
petting 

an  unexpected  kiss  in  the  moonlight  by  reflecting 

waters 
skinny-dipping 
sit  in  the  back  seat  of  the  car 
email  each  other 

write  poetry  to  each  other  under  the  moon 
fingering 


j-Dogg>I  touch  you  on  your  lettuce,  you  mas- 
sage my  spinach  .  .  .  Sexily. 

J-Dogg>I  ride  your  buttocks,  like  they  were 
amber  waves  of  grains. 

Partner7>Grain  doesn't  really  turn  me  on  ...  I 
was  thinking  more  along  the  lines  of  carrots 
and  zucchinis. 

J-Dogg>My  zucchini  caresses  your  carrots. 

J-Dogg>Damn  baby  your  right,  this  shit  is 
HOT. 

Partner7>  .  .  . 

Partner7>What  the  fuck  is  this  madlibs?  I'm 
outta  here. 

J-Dogg>Yeah,  well  1  already  unleashed  my  cau- 
liflower, all  over  your  olives,  and  up  in  your 
eyes.  Now  you  can't  see.  Bitch. 

Partner7>  Whatever. 

J-Dogg>Baby,  I  been  havin  a  tough  night  so 

treat  me  nice  aight? 
BritneySpears27>Aight. 
J-Dogg>Slip  out  of  those  pants  baby,  yeah. 
BritneySpears27>I  slip  out  of  my  pants,  just  for 

you,  J-Dogg. 
J-Dogg>Oh  yeah,  aight.  Aight,  I  put  on  my 

robe  and  wizard  hat. 
BritneySpears27>Oh,  I  like  to  play  dress  up. 
J-Dogg>Me  too  baby. 

BritneySpears27>I  kiss  you  softly  on  your 
chest. 

J-Dogg>I  cast  Lvl.  3  Eroticism.  You  turn  into  a 

real  beautiful  woman. 
BritneySpears27>Hey  .  .  . 

J-Dogg>I  meditate  to  regain  my  mana,  before 
casting  Lvl.  8  Cock  of  the  Infinite. 

BritneySpears27>Funny  I  still  don't  see  it. 

J-Dogg>I  spend  my  mana  reserves  to  cast 
Mighty  Fuck  of  the  Beyondness. 

BritneySpears27>You  are  the  worst  cyber  part- 
ner ever.  This  is  ridiculous. 

J-Dogg>Don't  fuck  with  me  hitch,  I'm  the 
mightiest  sorcerer  of  the  lands. 

J-Dogg>I  steal  yo  soul  and  cast  Lightning  Lvl. 
1,000,000.  Your  body  explodes  into  a  fine 
bloody  mist,  because  you  are  only  a  Lvl.  2 
Druid. 

BritneySpears27>Don't  ever  message  me  again 
you  piece  of  shiat. 

J-Dogg>Robots  are  trying  to  drill  my  brain  but 
my  lightning  shield  inflicts  DOA  attack, 
leaving  the  robots  as  flaming  piles  of  metal. 

J-Dogg>King  Arthur  congratulates  me  for  de- 
stroying Dr.  Robotnik's  evil  army  of  Robot 
Socialist  Republics.  The  Cold  War  ends. 
Reagan  steals  my  accomplishments  and 
makes  like  it  was  cause  of  him. 

J-Dogg>You  still  there  baby?  I  think  it's  getting 
hard  now. 

J-Dogg>Baby? 
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[Story] 

FAMILY  STATEMENT 

By  Alison  Bundy,  from  the  Spring  2003  issue  of 
Chicago  Review. 

W.  n  the  pater  was  apprehended  muling 
hooch  in  his  diapers,  our  reaction  was  neither 
shock  nor  shame,  nor  even  embarrassment. 
Rather,  we  were  pleased  the  patriarch  had  re- 
covered a  vestige  of  his  old  ambitious  spirit,  and 
gratified  to  find  him  making  creative  use  of  the 
paraphernalia  of  his  disability.  We  hope  we  do  not 
offend  when  we  suggest  that,  issues  of  legality 
aside,  many  among  us  would  do  well  to  emulate 
him  in  this  regard.  For  the  pater  was  nothing, 
before  his  fall,  if  not  resourceful. 

Subsequent  to  our  delight,  however,  came  a 
prolonged  scuffle  in  and  about  the  legal  system: 
blandishment  of  lawyers,  bribery  of  toadies, 
countless  hours  spent  awaiting  hearings  that 
never  took  place.  We  were  of  course  alarmed  at 
the  pater's  immediate  situation — narrow  cell, 
forced  labor  (inappropriate,  dangerous  even,  for 
one  such  as  he),  depleted  supply  of  diapers.The 
incident  in  the  kitchen,  so  widely  reported,  par- 
ticularly roused  our  concern.  Yes,  from  the  start 
we  have  experienced  hourly  anxiety  over  our 
pater's  health,  for  the  crumbling  edifice  of  his 
body  requires  a  degree  of  attention  and  care  dif- 
ficult enough  to  secure  in  what  we  have  begun 
more  and  more  to  refer  to  as  "the  free  world." 

Inevitably,  the  pater  has  dismissed  our  wor- 
ries. What  is  prison?  he  asks  as  he  lies  on  his  bed 
of  straw,  and  he  raises  a  long  hand  and  sweeps  the 
air  down  the  length  of  his  limbs.  And  when  we 
look  at  him  dumbly,  as  in  our  infant  years,  he 
shuts  his  eyes  and  whispers  the  answer:  what  is 
prison  but  the  body,  the  body.  And  we  must  turn 
away,  that  he  not  see  our  tears. 

This  is  a — excuse  us — we  must  collect . . . 

This  is  a  great  country  and  we  are  encouraged 
that  so  many  of  its  citizens  are  presently  behind 
bars;  indeed  when  we  add  to  their  numbers  those 
who,  although  now  situated  differently,  were  once 
behind  bars,  and  if  we  then  include  their  loved 
ones,  and  add  to  that  sum  the  number  of  pei  iple 
in  positions  of  power  who  would  be  behind  bars 
were  they  not  in  positions  of  power,  well,  when  we 
consider  these  vast  numbers,  we  feel  certain  to  en- 
counter everywhere  we  turn  an  embarrassment 
of  riches  in  the  way  of  sympathetic  understanding. 

But  sympathetic  understanding  will  not  the 
diapers  buy.  Daily  the  pater  wanes;  daily  he  regrets 
his  action.  What  is  hooch-muling?  he  asks,  raising 
a  long  hand  and  brushing  the  flies  away  down 
the  length  of  his  body,  and  when  we  look  at  him 
dumbly,  as  in  our  teenage  years,  he  turns  away,  to 


the  wall,  and  mutters  the  answer:  irresponsibility , 
fiduciary  irresponsibility.  Oh  if  he  had  teeth,  to 
hear  them  grind  once  more. 

And  of  course  we  ourselves  are  no  longer 
young,  we  have  lost  teeth,  lost  employment;  our 
limbs — never  as  tough  as  our  ancestor's — are 
weakening  and  our  walkers  seem  heavier,  our 
prostheses,  our  eyesight . . . 

But  enough.  We  are  grateful  to  so  many  of  you 
for  supporting  us  in  our  struggle  over  the  years,  and 
we  speak  to  you  today,  on  the  occasion  of  the  pa- 
ter's 106th  birthday,  for  the  final  time. 

You  will  have  heard  of  the  pelican,  that  crea- 
ture ungainly  on  land  but  commanding  in  flight. 
Mythology  tells  us  the  bird  allows  its  children  to 
gorge  on  its  own  blood  and  breast  meat,  and  al- 
though science  denies  this,  the  image  depicts  a 
truth  greater  than  fact. 

But  we  are  not  the  pelican's  children.  Instead, 
in  a  turn  no  doubt  familiar  to  some  of  you,  we  are 
the  pelican,  and  the  pater,  our  child. 

Hear  us  out. 

Without  insisting  on  ornithological  analogy,  we 
have  alerted  the  pater  to  our  scheme.  (What  are 
you?  he  asks  as  he  writhes  on  his  pallet,  raising  a 
long  hand  and  forming  a  fist,  as  he  punches  the  air, 
and  when  we  look  at  him  dumbly,  as  in  our  mid- 
dle years,  he  meets  our  stare:  cretins!  cretins!)  We 
have  also  approached  the  warden  who  long  ago 
seemed  to  tire  of  our  pleas,  but  like  a  miracle  he 
finds  our  idea  of  interest.  Some  among  you  may 
suspect,  when  you  hear  our  plan,  that  he  craves  no- 
toriety, but  why  attribute  to  cynicism  what  may 
also  be  attributed  to  faith?  In  any  case,  we  take  it 
as  a  sign  that  authority  is  finally  on  our  side. 

And  so  after  these,  our  last  words  spoken  in  the 
free  world,  we  will  enter  the  pater's  cell,  metaphor- 
ically sealing  ourselves  off  from  the  light  to  begin 
a  long  demise:  we  will  take  neither  food  nor  drink, 
in  the  hope  that  as  we  wane  the  pater  shall  by 
proximity  wax,  as  we  falter  he  shall  thrive,  as  we 
subside  he  shall  rage  and  in  that  rage  be  resur- 
rected once  more  to  mule — if  not  the  hooch — the 
common  burden  of  his  days. 

For  the  warden  has  agreed:  if  the  pater  outlasts 
us  he  shall  be  set  free. 

A  storm  of  controversy  no  doubt  gathers:  we 
will  not  be  present  when  it  breaks.  We  will  be  in 
a  quieter  place.  Please  do  not  mourn  us — let  us 
eschew  the  keening  tone  of  tragedy  for  the  lilt- 
ing note  of  joy:  we  go  knowing  fully  what  we  do. 
Our  fate  awaits  us — how  many  have  been  able  to 
utter  those  words  with  calm? 

And  please,  send  no  candy,  no  postcards,  no 
lace  doilies  kindly  tatted,  for  the  reminder — we 
cannot — though  you  might,  perhaps,  prepare — 
for  the  pater  . . . 

Thank  you  dear  friends,  supporters.  And  now 
the  iron  bars  are  opening,  they  beckon — we  bid 
you  not  au  revoir,  but  adieu,  adieu!  ■ 
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Pinnick  Kinnick  Hill 
An  American  Story 

by  G.  W.  Gonzalez 

along  with  a  Spanish  translation 

Las  colinas  suenan  en  espanol 

$37.50  Cloth,  with  photographs 

With  humor  and  frankness,  Gonzalez  looks  back 
on  his  youth  in  a  community  of  Spanish 
immigrants,  pursuing  the  American  dream  in  a 
rugged  West  Virginia  mill  town  nearly  a  century 
ago.  It  is  a  story  of  struggle  and  disappointment, 
hut  ultimately  one  of  resilience,  cooperation,  and 
one  man's  discovery  of  America. 

Published  in  facing-page  English  and  Spanish 


Clash  of  Loyalties:  A  Border  County  in  the  Civil  War 

by  John  W.  Shaffer 
$40.00  Cloth 

The  wounds  of  the  Civil  War  cut  most  deeply  in  the  border  states,  where 
conflicting  loyalties  and  traditions  ripped  apart  communities,  institutions,  and 
families.  By  examining  one  border  county  through  long-ignored  documents  of 
the  times  and  the  personal  accounts  of  the  people  who  were  there,  Dr.  Shaffer 
offers  a  startling  new  view  of  America's  bitterest  hour. 


Work  and  Pray 
Historic  Negro  Spirituals  and 
Work  Songs  from  West  Virginia 
$16.00  CD  with  booklet 

These  songs,  remastered  from  archival  field 
recordings  of  1949-1953,  reach  from  the  rough 
work  chants  of  railroad  track  gangs  to  the  heartfelt 
hymns  of  Southern  rural  religion.  It's  a  collection  a; 
rich,  varied,  and  powerful  as  the  African-American 
experience  in  Appalachia. 
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ESSAY 


AGAINST 
SCHOOL 

How  public  education  cripples 
our  kids,  and  why 
By  ]ohn  Taylor  Gatto 

M  taught  for  thirty  years  in  some  of  the 
worst  schools  in  Manhattan,  and  in  some  of  the  best,  and  during  that  time 
I  became  an  expert  in  boredom.  Boredom  was  everywhere  in  my  world,  and 
if  you  asked  the  kids,  as  I  often  did,  why  they  felt  so  bored,  they  always  gave 
the  same  answers:  They  said  the  work  was  stupid,  that  it  made  no  sense,  that 
they  already  knew  it.  They  said  they  wanted  to  be  doing  something  real,  not 
just  sitting  around.  They  said  teachers  didn't  seem  to  know  much  about 
their  subjects  and  clearly  weren't  interested  in  learning  more.  And  the  kids 
were  right:  their  teachers  were  every  bit  as  bored  as  they  were. 

Boredom  is  the  common  condition  of  schoolteachers,  and  anyone  who  has 
spent  time  in  a  teachers'  lounge  can  vouch  for  the  low  energy,  the  whining, 
the  dispirited  attitudes,  to  be  found  there.  When  asked  why  they  feel  bored, 
the  teachers  tend  to  blame  the  kids,  as  you  might  expect.  Who  wouldn't  get 
bored  teaching  students  who  are  rude  and  interested  only  in  grades?  If  even 
that.  Of  course,  teachers  are  themselves  products  of  the  same  twelve-year  com- 
pulsory school  programs  that  so  thoroughly  bore  their  students,  and  as  school 
personnel  they  are  trapped  inside  structures  even  more  rigid  than  those  im- 
posed upon  the  children.  Who,  then,  is  to  blame? 

We  all  are.  My  grandfather  taught  me  that.  One  afternoon  when  I  was  sev- 
en I  complained  to  him  of  boredom,  and  he  batted  me  hard  on  the  head.  He 
told  me  that  I  was  never  to  use  that  term  in  his  presence  again,  that  if  I  was 
bored  it  was  my  fault  and  no  one  else's.  The  obligation  to  amuse  and  instruct 
myself  was  entirely  my  own,  and  people  who  didn't  know  that  were  childish 
people,  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  Certainly  not  to  be  trusted.  That  episode  cured 
me  of  boredom  forever,  and  here  and  there  over  the  years  I  was  able  to  pass 
on  the  lesson  to  some  remarkable  student.  For  the  most  part,  however,  I 
found  it  futile  to  challenge  the  official  notion  that  boredom  and  childishness 
were  the  natural  state  of  affairs  in  the  classroom.  Often  I  had  to  defy  custom, 
and  even  bend  the  law,  to  help  kids  break  out  of  this  trap. 


John  Taylor  Gatto  is  a  former  New  York  State  and  New  York  City  Teacher  of  the 
Year  and  the  author,  most  recently ,  of  The  Underground  History  of  American 
Education.  He  was  a  participant  in  the  Harper's  Magazine  forum  "School  on  a  Hill, 
which  appeared  in  the  September  2001  issue. 


Do  WE  REALLY  NEED  SCHOOL.' 
SIX  CLASSES  A  DAY,  FIVE  DAYS  A 
WEEK,  NINE  MONTHS  A  YEAR,  FOR 
TWELVE  YEARS.'  IS  THIS  DEADLY 
ROUTINE  REALLY  NECESSARY? 


The  empire  struck  back,  of  course;  childish  adults  regularly  conflate  o; 
posil  ion  with  disloyalty.  I  once  returned  from  a  medical  leave  to  discover  th 
all  evidence  ot  my  having  been  granted  the  leave  had  been  purposely  destroye 
that  my  job  had  been  terminated,  and  that  I  no  longer  possessed  even 
teaching  license.  After  nine  months  of  tormented  effort  I  was  able  to  ri 
trieve  the  license  when  a  school  secretary  testified  to  witnessing  the  plot  ui 
fold.  In  the  meantime  my  family  suffered  more  than  1  care  to  remember.  E 
the  time  I  finally  retired  in  1991,  I  had  more  than  enough  reason  to  think 
our  schools — with  their  king-term,  cell-block-style,  forced  confinement  of  boi 
students  and  teachers — as  virtual  factories  of  childishness.  Yet  I  honestf 
could  not  see  why  they  had  to  be  that  way.  My  own  experience  had  revealt 
to  me  what  many  other  teachers  must  learn  along  the  way,  too,  yet  keep  \ 
themselves  for  fear  of  reprisal:  if  we  wanted  to  we  could  easily  and  inexpet 
sively  jet  t  ison  the  old,  stupid  structures  and  help  kids  take  an  education  rath 
than  merely  receive  a  schooling.  We  could  encourage  the  best  qualities  of  youti 
fulness — curiosity,  adventure,  resilience,  the  capacity  for  surprising  insight-, 
simply  by  being  more  flexible  about  time,  texts,  and  tests,  by  introducing  ki<( 
to  truly  competent  adults,  and  by  giving  each  student  what  autonomy  he 
she  needs  in  order  to  take  a  risk  every  now  and  then. 

But  we  don't  do  that.  And  the  more  I  asked  why  not,  and  persisted 
thinking  about  the  "problem"  of  schooling  as  an  engineer  might,  the  mo: 

1  missed  the  point:  What  if  there  is  no  "problem"  with  our  schools'  Wh» 
if  they  are  the  way  they  are,  so  expensively  flying  in  the  face  of  commc; 
sense  and  long  experience  in  how  children  learn  things,  not  because  thi 
are  doing  something  wrong  but  because  they  are  doing  something  right? 
it  possible  that  George  W.  Rush  accidentally  spoke  the  truth  when 

s  iid  we  would  "leave  no  child  behind"?  Could  it  be  th; 

Dour  schools  are  designed  to  make  sure  not  one  of  them  ev 
|      really  grows  up? 
o  we  really  need  school?  I  don't  mean  education,  just  fore 
schooling:  six  classes  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  nine  months  a  year,  f< 
twelve  years.  Is  this  deadly  routine  really  necessary?  And  if  so,  for  wh; 
Don't  hide  behind  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  as  a  rationale,  becau 

2  million  happy  homeschoolers  have  surely  put  that  banal  justification 
rest.  Even  if  they  hadn't,  a  considerable  number  of  well-known  America 
never  went  through  the  twelve-year  wringer  our  kids  currently 
through,  and  they  turned  out  all  right.  George  Washington,  Benjam 
Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincoln?  Someone  taught  them, 
he  sure,  but  they  were  not  products  of  a  school  system,  and  not  one 
them  was  ever  "graduated"  from  a  secondary  school.  Throughout  most 
American  history,  kids  generally  didn't  go  to  high  school,  yet  the  uij 
schooled  rose  to  be  admirals,  like  Farragut;  inventors,  like  Edison;  cat 
tains  of  industry,  like  Carnegie  and  Rockefeller;  writers,  like  Melville  ar 
Twain  and  Conrad;  and  even  scholars,  like  Margaret  Mead.  In  fact,  uni 
pretty  recently  people  who  reached  the  age  of  thirteen  weren't  looks 
upon  as  children  at  all.  Ariel  Durant,  who  co-wrote  an  enonnous,  and  vet 
good,  multivolume  history  of  the  world  with  her  husband,  Will,  was  happj 
ly  married  at  fifteen,  and  who  could  reasonably  claim  that  Ariel  Durai 
was  an  uneducated  person?  Unschooled,  perhaps,  but  not  uneducated. 

We  have  been  taught  (that  is,  schooled)  in  this  country  to  think  of  "su< 
cess"  as  synonymous  with,  or  at  least  dependent  upon,  "schooling,"  but  hi 
torically  that  isn't  true  in  either  an  intellectual  or  a  financial  sense.  And  pled 
ty  of  people  throughout  the  world  today  find  a  way  to  educate  themselv<i 
without  resorting  to  a  system  of  compulsory  secondary  schools  that  all  tc 
often  resemble  prisons.  Why,  then,  do  Americans  confuse  education  with  ju 
such  a  system?  What  exactly  is  the  purpose  of  our  public  schools? 

Mass  schooling  ot  a  compulsory  nature  really  got  its  teeth  into  trj 
United  States  between  1905  and  1915,  though  it  was  conceived  of  muc) 
earlier  and  pushed  for  throughout  most  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Th 
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Ilson  given  for  this  enormous  upheaval  of  family  life  and  cultural  tradi- 
II  is  was,  roughly  speaking,  threefold: 
B.)  To  make  good  people. 
W')  To  make  good  citizens. 

Hi)  To  make  each  person  his  or  her  personal  best. 

I  These  goals  are  still  trotted  out  today  on  a  regular  basis,  and  most  of  us  ac- 
I  it  them  in  one  form  or  another  as  a  decent  definition  of  public  education's 
[jsion,  however  short  schools  actually  fall  in  achieving  them.  But  we  are  dead 
Hong.  Compounding  our  error  is  the  fact  that  the  national  literature  holds 
I rnerous  and  surprisingly  consistent  statements  of  compulsory  schooling's  true 
Ipose.  We  have,  for  example,  the  great  H.  L.  Mencken,  who  wrote  in  The 
merican  Mercury  for  April  1924  that  the  aim  of  public  education  is  not 

[J :o  fill  the  young  of  the  species  with  knowledge  and  awaken  their  intelligence. 
"  .  .  Nothing  could  he  further  from  the  truth.  The  aim  ...  is  simply  to  reduce  as 
inany  individuals  as  possible  to  the  same  safe  level,  to  breed  and  train  a  stan- 
dardized citizenry,  to  put  down  dissent  and  originality.  That  is  its  aim  in  the 
Jnited  States  . . .  and  that  is  its  aim  everywhere  else. 

cause  of  Mencken's  reputation  as  a  satirist,  we  might  be  tempted  to  dis- 
ss this  passage  as  a  bit  of  hyperbolic  sarcasm.  His  article,  however,  goes 
to  trace  the  template  for  our  own  educational  system  back  to  the  now 
rtished,  though  never  to  be  forgotten,  military  state  of  Prussia.  And 


In  1843,  HORACE  MANN  WROTE 
A  PAEAN  TO  THE  LAND  OF 
FREDERICK  THE  GREAT  AND 
CALLED  FOR  ITS  SCHOOLING 
TO  BE  BROUGHT  HERE 


though  he  was  certainly  aware  of  the  irony  that  we  had  recently  been  at 
ar  with  Germany,  the  heir  to  Prussian  thought  and  culture,  Mencken 
as-being  perfectly  serious  here.  Our  educational  system  really  is  Prussian 
i  origin,  and  that  really  is  cause  for  concern. 

The  odd  fact  of  a  Prussian  provenance  for  our  schools  pops  up  again  and 
jain  once  you  know  to  look  for  it.  William  James  alluded  to  it  many  times 
:  the  turn  of  the  century.  Orestes  Brownson,  the  hero  of  Christopher  Lasch's 
?91  book,  The  True  and  Only  Heaven,  was  publicly  denouncing  the  Prus- 
anization  of  American  schools  back  in  the  1840s.  Horace  Mann's  "Seventh 
.nnual  Report"  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education  in  1843  is  es- 
■ntially  a  paean  to  the  land  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  a  call  for  its  school- 
ig  to  be  brought  here.  That  Prussian  culture  loomed  large  in  America  is  hard- 
surprising,  given  our  early  association  with  that  Utopian  state.  A  Prussian 
:rved  as  Washington's  aide  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  so  many  Ger- 
Lan-speaking  people  had  settled  here  by  1795  that  Congress  considered 
ablishing  a  German-language  edition  of  the  federal  laws.  But  what  shocks 


ustrations  by  Tavis  Cohurn 


ESSAY  35 


Modern,  industrialized, 
compulsory  schooling  was 
to  make  a  surgical  incision 
into  the  prospective  unity 
of  the  underclasses 


is  that  we  should  so  eagerly  have  adopted  one  of  the  very  worst  aspects  of  P 
lan  culture:  an  educational  system  deliberately  designed  to  produce  mediocil 
intellects,  to  hamstring  the  inner  life,  to  deny  students  an 
preciable  leadership  skills,  and  to  ensure  docile  and  incomple 
citizens — all  in  order  to  render  the  populace  "manageable.' 


I 


_t  was  from  James  Bryant  Conant — president  of  Harvard  for  twenu 
years,  WWI  poison-gas  specialist,  WWII  executive  on  the  atomic-bom  | 
project,  high  commissioner  of  the  American  zone  in  Germany  aft 
WWII,  and  truly  one  of  the  most  influential  figures  of  the  twentieth  ceij 
tury — that  I  first  got  wind  of  the  real  purposes  of  American  schoolin 
Without  Conant,  we  would  probably  not  have  the  same  style  and  degn 
of  standardized  testing  that  we  enjo^  today,  nor  would  we  be  blessed  wit] 
gargantuan  high  schools  that  warehouse  2,000  to  4,000  students  at  a  tira 
like  the  famous  Columbine  High  in  Littleton,  Colorado.  Shortly  after] 
retired  from  teaching  I  picked  up  Conant's  1959  book-length  essay,  Til 
Child  the  Parent  and  the  State,  and  was  more  than  a  little  intrigued  to  sJ 
him  mention  in  passing  that  the  modern  schools  we  attend  were  the  resu] 
of  a  "revolution"  engineered  between  1905  and  1930.  A  revolution?  E[ 
declines  to  elaborate,  but  he  does  direct  the  curious  and  the  uninformfl 
to  Alexander  Inglis's  1918  book,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education 
which  "one  saw  this  revolution  through  the  eyes  of  a  revolutionary." 

Inglis,  for  whom  a  lecture  in  education  at  Harvard  is  named,  makes  it  pel 
fectly  clear  that  compulsory  schooling  on  this  continent  was  intended  to  h 
just  what  it  had  been  for  Prussia  in  the  1820s:  a  fifth  column  into  the  but 
geoning  democratic  movement  that  threatened  to  give  the  peasants  an 
the  proletarians  a  voice  at  the  bargaining  table.  Modern,  industrialize! 
compulsory  schooling  was  to  make  a  sort  of  surgical  incision  into  the  prospe 
tive  unity  of  these  underclasses.  Divide  children  by  subject,  by  age-gradin 

by  constant  rankings  on  tes 
and  by  many  other  more  sul, 
tie  means,  and  it  was  unlike 
that  the  ignorant  mass  < 
mankind,  separated  in  chili 
hood,  would  ever  re-integra 
into  a  dangerous  whole. 

Inglis  breaks  down  the  pui 
pose — the  actual  purpose- 
modern  schooling  into  six  b. 
sic  functions,  any  one  of  whi( 
is  enough  to  curl  the  hair  ( 
those  innocent  enough  to  bj 
lieve  the  three  traditional  god 
listed  earlier: 

1 )  The  adjustive  or  adapti 
function.  Schools  are  to  estaj 
lish  fixed  habits  of  reaction 
authority.  This,  of  course,  pr 
eludes  critical  judgment  cor! 
pletely.  It  also  pretty  much  destroys  the  idea  that  useful  or  interesting  mati 
rial  should  be  taught,  because  you  can't  test  for  reflexive  obedience  until  yc 
know  whether  you  can  make  kids  learn,  and  do,  foolish  and  boring  things 

2)  The  integrating  function.  This  might  well  be  called  "the  conformity  fun 
tion,"  because  its  intention  is  to  make  children  as  alike  as  possible.  Peopl 
who  conform  are  predictable,  and  this  is  of  great  use  to  those  who  wish  \ 
harness  and  manipulate  a  large  labor  force. 

3)  The  diagnostic  and  directive  function.  School  is  meant  to  determir 
each  student's  proper  social  role.  This  is  done  by  logging  evidence  math 
matically  and  anecdotally  on  cumulative  records.  As  in  "your  permaneii 
record."  Yes,  you  do  have  one. 
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4)  The  differentiating  function.  Once  their  social  role  has  been  "diag- 
ised,"  children  are  to  be  sorted  by  role  and  trained  only  so  far  as  their  des- 
lation  in  the  social  machine  merits — and  not  one  step  further.  So  much 
r  making  kids  their  personal  best. 

5)  The  selective  function.  This  refers  not  to  human  choice  at  all  but  to  Dar- 
n's theory  of  natural  selection  as  applied  to  what  he  called  "the  favored 
ces."  In  short,  the  idea  is  to  help  things  along  by  consciously  attempting 
i  improve  the  breeding  stock.  Schools  are  meant  to  tag  the  unfit — with  poor 
ades,  remedial  placement,  and  other  punishments — clearly  enough  that  their 
?ers  will  accept  them  as  inferior  and  effectively  bar  them  from  the  repro- 
ictive  sweepstakes.  That's  what  all  those  little  humiliations  from  first  grade 
ward  were  intended  to  do:  wash  the  dirt  down  the  drain. 

6)  The  propaedeutic  function.  The  societal  system  implied  by  these  rules 
ill  require  an  elite  group  of  caretakers.  To  that  end,  a  small  fraction  of  the 
ds  will  quietly  be  taught  how  to  manage  this  continuing  project,  how  to 
atch  over  and  control  a  population  deliberately  dumbed  down  and  de- 
iawed  in  order  that  government  might  proceed  unchallenged  and  corpo- 
tions  might  never  want  for  obedient  labor. 

That,  unfortunately,  is  the  purpose  of  mandatory  public  education  in  this 
juntry.  And  lest  you  take  Inglis  for  an  isolated  crank  with  a  rather  too 
mical  take  on  the  educational  enterprise,  you  should  know  that  he  was 
ardly  alone  in  championing  these  ideas.  Conant  himself,  building  on  the 
eas  of  Horace  Mann  and  others,  campaigned  tirelessly  for  an  American 
r.hool  system  designed  along  the  same  lines.  Men  like  George  Peabody, 

I ho  funded  the  cause  of  mandatory  schooling  throughout  the  South,  surely 
aderstood  that  the  Prussian  system  was  useful  in  creating  not  only  a  harm- 
:ss  electorate  and  a  servile  labor  force  but  also  a  virtual  herd  of  mindless 
onsumers.  In  time  a  great  number  of  industrial  titans  came  to 

j   recognize  the  enormous  profits  to  be  had  by  cultivating  and 

r  I  ^      tending  just  such  a  herd  via  public  education,  among  them 
j  Andrew  Carnegie  and  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

m  here  you  have  it.  Now  you  know.  We  don't  need  Karl  Marx's  con- 
eption  of  a  grand  warfare  between  the  classes  to  see  that  it  is  in  the  interest 
f  complex  management,  economic  or  political,  to  dumb  people  down,  to  de- 
moralize them,  to  divide  them  from  one  another,  and  to  discard  them  if  they 
len't  conform.  Class  may  frame  the  proposition,  as  when  Woodrow  Wilson, 
hen  president  of  Princeton  University,  said  the  following  to  the  New  York 
City  School  Teachers  Association  in  1909:  "We  want  one  class  of  persons  to 
lave  a  liberal  education,  and  we  want  another  class  of  persons,  a  very  much 
arger  class,  of  necessity,  in  every  society,  to  forgo  the  privileges  of  a  liberal 
ducation  and  fit  themselves  to  perform  specific  difficult  manual  tasks."  But 
he  motives  behind  the  disgusting  decisions  that  bring  about  these  ends  need 
lot  be  class-based  at  all.  They  can  stem  purely  from  fear,  or  from  the  by  now 
amiliar  belief  that  "efficiency"  is  the  paramount  virtue,  rather  than  love,  lib- 
erty, laughter,  or  hope.  Above  all,  they  can  stem  from  simple  greed. 

There  were  vast  fortunes  to  be  made,  after  all,  in  an  economy  based  on  mass 
production  and  organized  to  favor  the  large  corporation  rather  than  the  small 
business  or  the  family  farm.  But  mass  production  required  mass  consumption, 
ind  at  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century  most  Americans  considered  it  both 
jnnatural  and  unwise  to  buy  things  they  didn't  actually  need.  Mandatory 
;chooling  was  a  godsend  on  that  count.  School  didn't  have  to  train  kids  in 
my  direct  sense  to  think  they  should  consume  nonstop,  because  it  did  some- 
hung  even  better:  it  encouraged  them  not  to  think  at  all.  And  that  left  them 
iitting  ducks  for  another  great  invention  of  the  modern  era — marketing. 

Now,  you  needn't  have  studied  marketing  to  know  that  there  are  two  groups 
)f  people  who  can  always  be  convinced  to  consume  more  than  they  need  to: 
iddicts  and  children.  School  has  done  a  pretty  good  job  of  turning  our  chil- 
iren  into  addicts,  but  it  has  done  a  spectacular  job  of  turning  our  children 
nto  children.  Again,  this  is  no  accident.  Theorists  from  Plato  to  Rousseau 


School  didnt  have  to 
train  kids  to  think  they 
should  consume  nonstop; 
it  simply  taught  them  not 
to  think  at  all 


ESSAY  37 


Mandatory  schooling's 
purpose  is  to  turn  kids  into 

servants.  don't  let  yol  ir 
own  have  their  ci  iildhoods 
extended,  not  even  for  a  day 


to  our  own  Dr.  Inglis  knew  that  it  children  could  be  cloistered  with  other  chi 
dren,  stripped  of  responsibility  and  independence,  encouraged  to  develop  onl 
the  trivializing  emotions  of  greed,  envy,  jealousy,  and  fear,  they  would  grcn 
older  bul  never  truly  grow  up.  In  the  1934  edition  of  his  once  well-know: 
book  Public  Education  in  the  United  States,  Ell  wood  P.  Cubberley  detailed  an 
praised  the  way  the  strategy  of  successive  school  enlargements  had  extenc 
ed  childhood  by  two  to  six  years,  and  forced  schooling  was  at  that  point  sti 
quite  new.  This  same  Cubberley — who  was  dean  of  Stanford's  School  of  Ed 
ucation,  a  textbook  editor  at  Houghton  Mifflin,  and  Conant's  friend  and  coi 
respondent  at  Harvard — had  written  the  following  in  the  1922  edition  of  hi 
book  Public  School  Administration:  "Our  schools  are  . . .  factories  in  which  th 

raw  products  (children)  are  to  be  shaped  and  fashioned  And  it  is  the  busi 

ness  of  the  school  to  build  its  pupils  according  to  (be  specifications  laid  down. 

It's  perfectly  obvious  from  our  society  today  what  those  specification 
were.  Maturity  has  by  now  been  banished  from  nearly  every  aspect  of  our  live: 
Easy  divorce  laws  have  removed  the  need  to  work  at  relationships;  eas 
credit  has  removed  the  need  for  fiscal  self-control;  easy  entertainment  ha 
removed  the  need  to  learn  to  entertain  oneself;  easy  answers  have  remove 
the  need  to  ask  questions.  We  have  become  a  nation  of  children,  happy  I 
surrender  our  judgments  and  our  wills  to  political  exhortations  and  commerce 
blandishments  that  would  insult  actual  adults.  We  buy  televisions,  and  rhei 
we  buy  the  tbmgs  we  see  on  the  television.  We  buy  computers,  and  then  w; 
buy  the  things  we  see  on  the  computer.  We  buy  $1 50  sneakers  whether  w 
need  tbein  or  not,  and  when  they  fall  apart  too  soon  we  buy  another  pail 
We  drive  SUVs  and  believe  the  lie  that  they  constitute  a  kind  of  life  insut 
ance,  even  when  we're  upside-down  in  them.  And,  worst  of  all,  we  don't  ba 
an  eye  when  Ari  Fleischer  tells  us  to  "be  careful  what  you  say,"  even  if  w 
remember  having  been  told  somewhere  back  in  school  tha 
America  is  the  land  of  the  free.  We  simply  buy  that  on 
too.  Our  schooling,  as  intended,  has  seen  to  it. 


N. 


OW  for  the  good  news.  Once  you  understand  the  logic  behim 
modern  schooling,  its  tricks  and  traps  are  fairh,  eas^  to  avoid.  Scho 
trains  children  to  be  employees  and  consumers;  teach  your  own  to  b 
leaders  and  adventurers.  School  trains  children  to  obey  reflexively;  teac 
your  own  to  think  critically  anil  independently.  Well-schooled  kids  hav 
a  low  threshold  for  boredom;  help  your  own  to  develop  an  inner  life  | 
that  they'll  never  be  bored.  Urge  them  to  take  on  the  serious  material,  th 
^own-up  material,  in  history,  literature,  philosophy,  music,  art,  econorri 
ics,  theology  -all  the  stuff  schoolteachers  know  well  enough  to  avoic 
Challenge  your  kids  with  plenty  of  solitude  so  that  they  can  learn  to  enjo 
their  own  company,  to  conduct  inner  dialogues.  Well-schooled  people  ar| 
conditioned  to  dread  being  alone,  and  they  seek  constant  companionshl 
through  the  TV,  the  computer,  the  cell  phone,  and  through  shalKv 
friendships  quickly  acquired  and  quickly  abandoned.  Your  children  shoul 
have  a  more  meaningful  life,  and  they  can. 

First,  though,  we  must  wake  up  to  what  our  schools  really  are:  laboratc 
ties  of  experimentation  on  young  minds,  drill  centers  for  the  habits  and  ad 
titudes  that  corporate  society  demands.  Mandatory  education  serves  childre! 
only  incidentally;  its  real  purpose  is  to  turn  them  into  servants.  Don't  let  you 
own  have  their  childhoods  extended,  not  even  for  a  day.  If  David  Farragu 
could  take  command  of  a  captured  British  warship  as  a  preteen,  if  Thorna! 
Edison  could  publish  a  broadsheet  at  the  age  of  twelve,  it  Ben  Franklil 
could  apprentice  himself  to  a  printer  at  the  same  age  (then  put  himsel 
through  a  course  of  study  that  would  choke  a  Yale  senior  today),  there's  nl 
telling  w  hat  your  own  kids  could  do.  After  a  long  life,  and  thirty  years  in  th| 
public  school  trenches,  I've  concluded  that  genius  is  as  common  as  din 
We  suppress  our  genius  only  because  we  haven't  yet  figured  out  how  t 
manage  a  population  of  educated  men  and  women.  The  solution,  1  think,  : 
simple  and  glorious.  Let  them  manage  themselves. 
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"Another  gold  nugget  in  the 
treasure  house  of  Twain.... 


Fishkin  has  done  it  again,  giving  us 
the  fruits  of  eye-opening,  double- 
fathom  research,  pursuing  nearly 
virgin  byways  of  Mark  Twain's 
literary  and  social  life.... I  learned 
things  I  never  knew  while  racing 
through  this  book." 

— Hal  Holbrook 
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Over  the  course  of  his  32-year  career, 

Ken  lee  has  done  everything. 


Except  quit. 


Ken  Lee  started  working  at  UPS  in  1971,  when  he  was  still  a  student  in  college. 
Since  then,  he's  tackled  a  number  of  jobs  in  cities  across  the  country.  In  his  first  UPS 
job,  Ken  unloaded  trucks.  A  promotion  took  him  to  Seattle.  Then  to  Greenwich,  CT.  Then 
to  Atlanta.  At  UPS,  we  offer  employees  diverse  experiences  to  help  meet  the  needs 
of  a  diverse  workforce.  That  approach  has  worked  well  for  us,  and  for  Ken  Lee. 
Today,  he's  Vice  President  for  International  Security  at  UPS.  We  can  rest  easy  as  long 
as  Ken's  in  that  role.  Because  no  matter  what  comes  up,  we  know  he  won't  give  in. 
COMMUNITY.UPS.com 
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CAN  BROWN  DO  FOR  YOU? 


PORTFOLIO 


A  MASTERPIECE  OF 
LOATHING 

Goya  paints  a  political  dynasty 
By  Evan  S.  Connell 


As  in  all  the  turbulent  periods  which  have  foreshad- 
owed crucial  and  violent  phases  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  many  writers  and  artists  tended  to  trans- 
late into  their  own  idiom  the  repugnance  they  felt 
for  an  established  but  tottering  order  from  which 
they  wanted  to  dissociate  themselves  at  all  costs. 

— Jean  Francois  Chabrun 


O 


n  March  12,  1781,  when  Francisco  Goya 
was  thirty-four  years  old  and 
worming  his  way  toward 
royal  patronage,  Spaniards 
marched  out  of  Cuzco  to  ex- 
terminate Peruvian  Indians. 
The  Inca  Tupac  Amaru,  af- 
ter seeing  his  wife,  son,  un- 
cle, brother-in-law,  and 
cousins  executed,  had  his 
tongue  torn  out.  Four  hors- 
es pulled  his  body  apart. 
Spaniards  burned  his 
corpse  on  the  summit  of 
Machu  Picchu. 

It  might  be  noted  that 
King  Charles  III  didn't  or- 
der these  atrocities.  In  fact 
he  had  little  idea  what  his 
subjects  in  the  New  World 
were  doing.  Nevertheless, 
conquistadors  were  exten- 
sions of  Spain,  exemplars  of 
zealous  Christianity.  Goya's  subjects  would  be  the 
decadent  inheritors  of  that  murderous  imperialism. 
It  had  been  a  long,  dusty,  bumpy  road  from 


the  poor  village  of  Fuendetodos  where  he  was 
born.  His  parents  moved  there  from  Saragossa 
because  one  of  his  mother's  relatives  owned  a 
house.  Not  much  of  a  house.  Roughly  made  of 
stone,  thick  walls  for  protection  against  blister- 
ing summer  heat  and  savage  winters.  Huge  fire- 
place with  stone  benches  on  either  side,  stone- 
walled kitchen.  Smoky,  shadowy  rooms. 
Fuendetodos,  meaning  the  fountain  that  belongs 
to  everybody,  wasn't  a  place 
you  would  care  to  go  to  on 
vacation.  Rocky  land,  little 
water.  The  one  attraction 
might  be  crumbling  Roman 
and  Moorish  forts  sur- 
mounting nearby  hills. 
What  money  the  villagers 
earned  went  mostly  to 
priests  and  to  the  landlord, 
El  Conde  de  Fuentes. 

Just  when  the  family  re- 
turned to  Saragossa  is  dis- 
puted. Scholarly  guesses 
range  from  1749  to  1759,  so 
Goya  was  anywhere  from 
three  to  thirteen. 

Jose  Goya,  an  impover- 
ished gilder,  enrolled  his  son 
at  a  school  for  the  poor. 
What  did  the  boy  learn? 
Fragments  of  Latin,  several 
of  which  became  captions  for  drawings.  Some 
light  acquaintance  with  Virgil's  poetry.  And  ever 
afterward,  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  would  trace  the 
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sign  of  the  Cross  at  the  beginning  of  his  letters. 

We  find  him  enrolled,  age  fourteen,  at  the 
Luzan  academy,  a  fact  well  estahlished  hy  an 
1828  catalogue  of  the  Prado: 

He  was  a  pupil  of  Don  Jose  Luzan  in  Saragossa, 
from  whom  he  learnt  the  principles  of  Draught- 
manship,  who  made  him  copy  the  best  prints  that 
he  possessed;  he  was  with  him  for  tour  years  and 
he»an  to  paint  from  his  own  imagination. 

Fictioneers  give  a  tumultuous  account  of  his 
departure  from  Saragossa.  Various  religious 
hrotherhoods  marched  through  the  streets  dur- 
ing festivals,  demonstrations  that  could  be- 
come bloody  confrontations.  Parishioners  from 
Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Pilar  often  clashed  with 
parishioners  of  San  Luis,  and  Goya — champion 
of  El  Pilar — would  lead  the  attack.  One  night 
three  men  were  stabbed.  The  Grand  Inquisitor 
obtained  a  list  of  those  responsible.  At  the 
head  of  that  list  a  notorious  ringleader,  Goya. 
Just  in  time  did  he  learn  that  the  Inquisition 
was  after  him,  therefore  "the  turbulent  youth 
resolved  on  flight." 

The  facts  are  less  dramatic.  While  studying  at 
Luzan's  academy,  he  met  an  older  student,  Fran- 
cisco Bayeu,  and  in  1763  Bayeu  moved  to 
Madrid.  Goya  followed  him.  After  all,  Madrid 
was  where  things  happened,  where  a  man  could 
make  a  name  for  himself.  Apparently  not  much 
happened,  so  Goya  went  to  Rome.  How  he  got 
there  never  has  been  learned.  Most  likely  he 
worked  his  trade,  cranking  out  portraits  of  shop- 
keepers, village  altarpieces,  this  or  that,  whatev- 
er would  buy  a  hunk  of  bread  and  some  cheese. 

Almost  nothing  is  known  about  this  Roman 
holiday,  but  colorful  stories  popped  up  like  daisies. 
He  earned  his  daily  bread  as  an  acrobat.  Madly  in 
love  with  a  nun,  he  tried  to  scale  the  convent 


wall.  C  Catherine  the  Great's  ambassador  of 
fered  him  a  job.  He  carved  his  name  on  th 
dome  of  St.  Peter's. 

While  in  Rome  he  learned  that  the  Acad 
emy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Parma  had  invited  sub 
missions  on  that  eternally  popular  theme 
I  [annibal  crossing  the  Alps. 

Annibale  vincitorc  che  rimira ,  la  prime  vol 
dalle  Alpi,  I' Italia. 

The  prize  was  a  five-ounce  gold  meda! 
Goya  submitted  a  painting  and  pretend© 
he  was  Italian,  signing  it  Goja.  The  judge 
liked  his  brushwork  and  "a  warmth  of  ex 
pression  in  Hannibal's  eyes,"  but  a  touch  o| 
levity  annoyed  them.  The  prize  went  to 
certain  Paolo  Borroni,  just  about  forgottei 
these  days. 

.  \     ild  medal  w .  mid  ha\  e  sent  him  tlv 
ing  straight  to  Madrid,  Caesar  with 
paintbrush,  hut  also-rans  don't  get  mucl 
respect.  Goya  returned  to  Saragossa,  prob 
ably  in  the  late  summer  of  1771.  There  he  ob' 
tained  quite  a  few  commissions,  notably  elevei 
oil  paintings  for  the  Carthusian  Monastery  o 
Aula  Dei.  Things  were  looking  up.  Within 
few  years  he  had  become  Saragossa 
most  prosperous  artist. 


B 


"y  1779  Goya  was  back  in  Madrid.  At  las' 
he  met  the  royal  family.  He  kissed  their  hand 
and  showed  four  paintings. 

Not  long  after  this  social  triumph  he  ap 
plied  for  a  job  as  Painter  to  the  Court,  n 
doubt  anticipating  further  happy  encounter 
with  royalty.  Don  Manuel  de  Roda,  at 
Aragonese  of  some  influence,  urged  tha 
Goya's  petition  be  granted.  The  Duke  of  Losa 
da  replied  on  behalf  of  the  court  that  al 
though  Goya  was  industrious  and  promisin; 
there  seemed  no  great  insistence  to  the  matte 
or  any  dearth  of  capable  painters.  A  friend 
Bayeu's  got  the  job. 

One  year  later  the  wheel  of  fortune  stopped  a' 
Goya's  number:  he  was  elected  to  membership  ii 
the  Royal  Academy  of  San  Fernando.  Those  whi 
mattered  were  indeed  beginning  to  appreciat 
him,  but  Goya  had  tinkered  with  the  wheel.  H 
now  understood  that  success  depended  not  onl 
upon  vision  and  skill;  one  must  take  into  accoun 
one's  superiors.  He  therefore  accompanied  hi 
petition  with  a  work  the  academics  would  like 
Christ  on  the  Cross.  It  wasn't  original.  He  repeat 
ed  a  Bayeu  study  of  the  Cnicifixion  that  Bayeu  ha 
copied  from  Anton  Mengs.  It  was  somber,  as  be 
fitted  the  subject,  yet  not  disturbing.  The  Roys 
Academy  liked  it. 

1783.  He  was  commissioned  to  paint  Court 
Floridablanca,  next  to  King  Charles  the  mos 
powerful  man  in  Spain.  Although  Floridablan] 
ca  charged  him  to  say  nothing,  Goya  wrote  t< 
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hildhood  friend  in  Saragossa,  Martin  Zapa- 
that  he  wanted  to  share  the  important 
ws:  "When  his  lordship  came  to  have  lunch 
Madrid  this  afternoon  I  was  with  him  for 

0  hours . . ." 

In  1786  he  was  appointed  Painter  to  the 
ng,  a  position  worth  15,000  reales,  not  a  for- 
nie  but  not  bad.  He  ordered  boots  from  Eng- 
kd.  He  took  French  lessons.  He  complained 
at  days  weren't  long  enough;  he  painted  him- 
f  wearing  a  plug  hat  fitted  with  metal  candle- 
lders  to  show  that  he  worked  at  night,  and 
re  we  catch  a  whiff  of  humbug.  He  seems  to 
addressing  his  public.  I  work  very  late',  you 
j  derstand,  because  I  am  such  a  popular  artist. 
Within  a  decade  he  cranked  out  three  hun- 
ad  portraits  and  his  customers  were  delighted, 
•ver  mind  slovenly  composition  or  anything 
>e.  Ah!  Look  there!  He  got  my  sash  just  right! 
During  this  period  Goya's  work  is  inconsis- 
rit.  One  dour  critic  wrote  that  it  resembled 
merican  primitives  or  the  portraits  on  tav-  i 
n  signs.  He  failed  most  obviously  when  he 
ed  to  serve  popular  taste,  though  he  was 
>od  with  children.  Don  Manuel  Osorio  de 
miga.  A  fairy-tale  little  prince  dazzled  by 
e  splendor  of  his  clothes,  lace  collar  em- 
lasizing  the  delicate  childish  flesh,  eyes 
mewhat  bewildered.  Don  Manuel  has  a 
;t  magpie  tethered  by  a  string.  Three  mur- 
;rous  Goya  cats — gray  cat,  black  cat, 
indled  assassin — crouch  together,  focused 

1  the  magpie.  They  know  they  dare  not 

pounce.  The  magpie  understands. 
All's  well. 


L 


lthough  Charles  III  was  phenome- 
illy  ugly  the  gods  are  just.  To  compensate 
>r  nonexistent  shoulders  and  that  Bour- 
on  nose,  they  awarded  him  good  health 
.id  considerable  intelligence.  This  might 
)und  like  an  unfair  exchange  after  you 
ave  looked  at  the  wrinkled  triangular  face, 
ut  of  course  he  was  a  monarch  with  every- 
ling  that  implies. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  entirely  honest  in 
is  purpose,  dedicated  to  equality  as  he  saw 
:.  He  once  rebuked  the  president  of  the 
xxmcil  of  the  Castile  for  "pretty  conversa- 
on."  He  wanted  governmental  business  han- 
led  without  delay,  no  dawdling:  "I  also  wish 
aat  if  it  is  possible  to  bend  justice  that  the 
oor  get  preference." 

He  liked  musical  clocks  and  exotic  birds 
"i  gilded  cages.  He  had  no  time  for  stage 
lays  or  dancing  or  music  and  disliked  bull- 
ghting,  but  hunting  he  most  dearly  loved: 
He  goes  out  a-sporting  every  day  of  the 
ear,  rain  or  blow,  whilst  at  Madrid  .  .  ." 
\.nd  being  who  he  was  he  enjoyed  his  own 


preserve,  fenced  to  keep  the  quarry  within, 
poachers  without.  This  verdant  enclave  would 
have  sustained  hundreds  of  peasants,  but  that 
meant  little  to  Spanish  monarchs. 

Charles  died  in  1788  just  before  a  cata- 
clysmic outburst  of  rage  in  France,  and  when 
the  first  thoughts  about  human  equality 
seeped  through  the  Pyrenees,  he  did  what  he 
could  to  suppress  them.  Still,  he  is  regarded  as 
the  best  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  qualified 
praise  in  light  of  what  came  after.  We  are  told 
that  if  compared  with  his  ministers,  Charles 
seemed  ordinary;  if  compared  with  his  son 
Charles  IV,  and  with  his  grandson  Ferdinand 
VII,  he  was  brushed  with  genius.  One  chroni- 
cler of  those  days  remarked  that  a  fool  suc- 
ceeded him  and  a  knave  succeeded  the  fool. 
By  eighteenth-century  standards  he  was  hu- 
mane, yet  he  felt  more  strongly  about  animals 
than  about  humans. 
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Now  he  stands  as  Goya  perceived  him:  an 
iK|iic  Ih i nil K  k  nearly  live  <«  <  i  lone, 1  "< 1 " > >  I 111  11 
semblinga  strange  bla<  k  kite  01  a  Stealth  bomber, 
high  button  boots,  blue  s.ish.  I  le  looks  friendly 
and  satisfied,  as  well  he  should  because  in  those 
Jays  the  empire  wasn't  threatened.  I  here  might 

lie  ihsi  oiiltnl  in  I  i.iikc,  hul  loi  lliosc  horn  I'' 

noble  households  in  Spain  life  was 
v  w  7        1  1  1 11  r  and  agreeable, 

T  T hile  (  ihai  les  III  lay  in  the  so  <  alii  d  rol 
ting  room  al  the  Escorial,  Madrilenos  prepared 
1 01  the  coronation  1  >i  1 1  Is  son  (  harles  IV.  1 1  u- 
Place  de  I'Armdria  became  .1  garden  with  tri 
umphal  an  hes,  illuminated  al  night  by  thou 
sands  ol  >  andles,  ( il.iss  lanterns,  ton  hes,  <  andles 
everywhere.  I  he  Ministry  ol  the  ( iobernat  i6n 
<  ailed  upon  1  loya  foi  pi<  tun     I  he  I  >uke  ol  1 1 1 
|ai  commissioned  Goya  portraits  ol  the  royal 
coupli    Mm  Duki  and  Dutchi    of  1  'suna  want 
ed  Individual  portraits  ol  I  heir  Majesties  n  1  be 
displayed  in  oval  frames  outside  the  1  >suna 

palaci   1          .11  1  lu  u  party  wi  mid  dan<  e  .ill 

night  in  the  remple  ol  Minerva,  \\  1 1 1  <  1 1  is  to 
,i  \ ,  1 1  n  il  „ili  hi  ( luests  ol  the  I  )uke  and  I  )u<  hess 

ol  Alba  didn't  slop  at  dawn;  they  cont  ed 

dancing  while  the  si  11 1  rose,  thereby  scoring  a 
point  on  1 1 H  1  1  hi  11 

( loya  w.is  so  busy  that  Ins  studio  is  said  to  have 
n  embled  a  factory  or  a  printing  shop  wl  tere  im 
agi    ■  >l  1  1 1. 11  les  11  Li  I 
In  ir, mphi imaniac 

w  lie,  M,  11  1.1  I  1  lis,  1, 

were  1  lulled  1  iut  like 
I  i"i  sl  ill  damp  In >m 
the  press. 

luK    14,  1789, 
I  rem  1 1  revolutionai 
u  s  im ik  the  Bastille. 

Sp.HU.llds  Jlilli'l  i;cl 


ex<  ited,  Everybody  knew  die  hem  I, ,  ,ned  .iImmi 

little  ex<  ept  dressmaking  and  pastry. 

I  wo  months  later  young  Charles  and  li 
wife  i  eremoniously  entered  Madrid. 

Alii  1  settling  himsell  on  the  throne,  (  li.nl. 
icsiond  hiilllii'lii  me,  which  Spaniards  inte 
preted  .is  :i  good  sign,  ;uul  he  uppoinled  (  ioyi 
official  Paintei  lo  the  (  Juiuhei .  I'mtm  Jr  (  '.i 

mara    I  1 1 1    b  ghl  a   al;n y  11  u  1  r;r.r  ind  liingi 

beneftt    uch  as  a  more  intimate  relat  n  mshi 

with  His  M;i)i-sly.  Whilr  silling  fol    i  portrai 

1  h. iilrs  inquired  about  Goya's  birthptaci 

 hi  his  opinion  oi  the  political  climate 

Arag6n,  chatted  amiably.  Win  n  he  saw  il 
finished  work,  he  placed  both  hands  on  ih 
.11 1  ist 's  shoulders  and  they  hall  embrac  ed. 
Goya  wrote  to  Zapatet  "I  am  deligl  ited  t(  1  plea 

him  so  iiiin  It  .  .  .  You  Can  nnaiiin 


M 


he  llupoi  1 , 11  u  e  o|  litis. 


;m  ii  I  79  I.  Frani  e  de<  lared  war  o| 
Spain,  avowing  its  determination  to  liberal 
1 1|  '|  iressei  I  Spaniards  Spain  anm  iut  ti  ed  1 1  rai 
would  defend  1  In-  prin<  iple  ol  monan  h 
against  Republii  anism. 

Spain  won  a  few  battles  in  <  ataloniabui  ove 
whelming  victory  seemed  out  ol  the  question 
1  1 1. 11  lc  s  decided  to  1  iegi  it  iate,  anything  to  gel  ri 
oi  the  l  inn  h  So  there  went  lull  ol  the  exotl 
<  aribbean  islam  1 <  .il  le<  I  Santo  Domingo  todd 
known  as  I  laiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic-^ 
where  French  is  spoken  at  the  west  end,  Spanis 
at  the  east  end.  Hi  iwe\  er,  things  could  have  bee] 
worse,  such  was  the  prevailing  sentiment.  1 1 

abi  nable  Fren<  h  wen  1  home  and  <■  h.u  h 

pinned  anothet  title  on  his  youthful  prime  mil 
ister,  Manuel  <■  lodoy:  Prince  ol  Pea<  e. 

Six  years  latet  Prince  ol  Peace  Godoy  con 
manded  Spanish  forces  during  the  slightly  con 
ic  Wai  ol  ilu'  Oranges.  Wlui  was  il  all  abou 
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gland  and  Portugal  were  in  business  together 
;ause  Englishmen  had  grown  very  fond  of  Por- 
huese  wine.  This  irritated  Spain,  which  at  the 
he  was  allied  with  Napoleon.  But  Spain  didn't 
nt  Napoleon  to  cross  the  Pyrenees  because — 
111,  who  could  be  sure 
jiat  Napoleon  might 
*?  And  a  daughter  of 
paries  and  Maria  Luisa 
d  married  the  King  of 
irtugal,  which  meant 
ey  would  be  attacking 
eir  own  child.  You  see 
|e  possibilities. 
England  didn't  want  to 
t  mixed  up  in  it,  so  Por- 
gal  sued  for  peace  a  cou- 
e  of  weeks  after  Span- 
a  troops  crossed  the 
>rder.  Their  Majesties 
fiarles  and  Maria  Luisa 
tended  a  festival  in 
idajoz  where  the  victo- 
ous  Prince  of  Peace 
;ain  was  honored.  He, 
return,  handed  Maria 
jisa  an  orange  branch 
derated  during  the  siege 
•  a  provincial  town 
died  Yelvas. 
Goya  painted  Godoy 

i  1801,  thirty-four  years  old,  beefily  handsome 
i  a  bespangled  uniform.  He  loiters  on  an  ersatz 
ittlefield,  one  arm  resting  on  what  might  pos- 
bly  be  a  sofa  in  Goya's  studio  while  he  reads  a 
lilitary  dispatch.  Plumed  hat  on  the  ground, 
aber  at  his  side.  The  saber  was  a  gift  from 
'harles,  which  Godoy  would  lose  some  years 
iter  during  his  flight  to  Aranjuez.  The  overcast 
cy  is  murkily  blue.  Day  is  ending,  the  battle 
on.  Or  perhaps  it's  dawn.  Spanish  troops  in 
ie  background  prepare  themselves.  No  matter, 
joya  didn't  include  an  orange  branch  but  did 
low  a  couple  of  Portuguese  flags,  which  Godoy 
'ould  add  to  his  coat  of  arms. 

Between  his  meaty  thighs  a  walking  stick 
/ith  a  knobby  handle  stands  erect. 

Goya  historian  Janis  Tomlinson  comments 
hat  although  the  walking  stick  between  his  legs 
invites  an  interpretation  not  at  all  in  keeping 
/ith  the  official  nature  of  the  portrait,  it  might 
lso  be  approached  from  a  purely  formal  vantage 
>oint."  It  interrupts  our  line  of  sight,  thus  calling 
ttention  to  the  dispatch  in  his  hand,  "which 
mplicitly  mitigates  Godoy's  hubris  by  referring  to 
lis  role  as  minister  of  the  king's  will." 

Myself,  I  think  Goya  had  a  different  idea.  I 
uspect  he  was  alluding  to  the  prime  minister's 
[^discriminate  lust. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Holland,  who  met  Godoy 


about  this  time,  described  him  as  large,  coarse, 
with  ruddy  skin  and  "a  heavy,  sleepy  volup- 
tuous eye,  not  unlike  Ld.  Amherst." 

What  is  unmistakable  from  looking  at  this 
large,  coarse  man  with  a  voluptuous  eye  is  that  he 


enjoyed  women.  One  biographer  remarked  that 
he  could  be  generous  with  his  affections,  divid- 
ing them  among  Maria  Luisa,  by  whom  he  had 
royal  infantes;  his  wife,  the  Countess  of 
Chinchon,  by  whom  he  hoped  to  have  nobles; 
and  his  longtime  mistress,  Josefa  Tudo,  by  whom 
he  had  bastards. 

Clearly  his  face  is  that  of  a  licentious  man. 
Overweight,  true,  but  if  he  spent  a  few  months  at 
the  gym  he  would  be  in  good  shape.  It's  no  sur- 
prise that  he  attracted  women.  There  on  the  faux 
battlefield  he  looks  relaxed,  amiable,  good  com- 
pany at  the  local  cantina.  He  is  said  to  have  be- 
haved almost  deferentially  toward  Goya.  By  now 
the  artist  was  almost  totally  deaf  and  Godoy 
learned  to  communicate  with  him  through  sign 
language.  The  cause  of  Goya's  deafness  remains 
a  mystery.  In  1792  he  was  visiting  a  friend  in 
Cadiz  when  he  got  sick.  Whatever  is  known  about 
this  illness  has  been  analyzed  by  physicians  and 
historians,  but  there's  little  agreement  except 
that  he  was  permanently  deafened.  For  the  rest  of 
his  life  he  could  hear  nothing  except 

Qa  buzzing  noise, 
ueen  Maria  Luisa  liked  Goya.  Sometimes 
she  invited  him  to  breakfast.  This  was  flattering. 
Anybody  would  be  flattered.  Otherwise  we  don't 
know  if  he  enjoyed  the  Queen's  hospitality. 
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Ills  portrail  of  (.'harlcs,  Maria  Luisa,  1 1  it- 1 1 

children,  and  relatives  is  immense:  nine  feel 
high,  eleven  feel  across.  I  >id  he  or  didn't  he 
caricature  Ins  subjects.'  Ii  depends  upon  the 
viewer.  It  also  depends  upon  the  age  in  wlm.li 
we  live.  I  In-  affected  noiu balance  of  nine- 
teenth-century group  photographs  seems  un- 
natural to  us,  hut  ol  course  i l»cy  themselves 
didn't  see  ii  thai  way. 

Some  cniKs  dunk  ( loya  never  meant  to  sat- 
irize King  ( lharles  and  Ins  family.  Look,  we  arc 
told,  at  ilus  pictorial  symphony  ol  orange,  blue-, 
yellow,  gray-gold,  silver,  and  white.  And  would 
Goya,  however  temperamental,  risk  angering 
Ins  patrons? 

These  thirteen  arresting,  disquieting  figures 
have  been  called  insects  pinned  to  a  back- 
ground. Elle  Faure,  whose  ponderous  History  oj 
Art  appeared  In  1^24,  saw  ;i  collection  ol  mon- 
sters brutalized  by  devout  prat  in.es,  In  a< .  umu 
[ated  imperfections,  furtive  orgies,  fear,  Ol  all 

the  ^rc-al  Spaniards  who  were  subtle  ;ind  sav- 

age,  he  remarks,  ( loya  was  the  most  subtle,  the 
most  savage. 

Marfa  Luisa  dominates,  on  that  ravaged  face 
,i  Kink  ol  gastric  malevolence.  Goya  painted 
this  corpulent,  scheming,  lascivious  woman 
larger  than  1 1 1  *  -  In  fact,  she  w;is  small,  with 

shiill  let's.  I  li  t  palled  lips  pretend  to  smile  bill 
who  is  persuadcih'  I  hat  smile  iiiiikl  ciupl  lulu 

,i  barnyard  cackle.  She  had  lost  .ill  het  teeth 

.Hiil  was  III  ti  ll  With  pi. lies  by  tbiee  i lei  it  1st s  who 

i  i  I  i  Ik  ci  mi  i    Mi<  plates  didn't  fun<  i  

\n\  well;  she  disliked  people  glancing  mi  het 

while  she  .He.  She  wilt  In  s  us  through  the 

meaningless  brown  eyes  ol  ;i  horse,  in  her  styl- 
ish coiffure  .i  jeweled  arrow.  ( loya  subsequently 

p.llllleil  two  b.ii's,  mil-  nl   ibelil  Willi  Mil  I .  I 

Luisa's  arrow,  admiring  themselves  in  .i  mirror. 
Que  in/'  be  p.iinieil  mi  the  back  ol  the  mirror. 
What's  going  on.' 

In  the  Queen's  left,  .i  little  boy  thought  to 
bi  Godoy's  child,  Francisco  de  Paula 

lo  her  right,  Maria  Isabella,  who  may  also 
have  been  C  ii  nil  ly's  t  hild. 

Iii  the  bai  kground  w  ith  a  bla<  k  stain  mi  het 
temple  anil  a  demented  expression  stands  the 

spinster  sistet  ol  (. bark's,  I  ton  a  Maria  |usela, 
who  wi mill  1 1 u  before  i be  painting  was  fin 
islu'il.  You  might  think  a  vandal  struck  the 
canvas  bul  the  stain  is  deliberate,  a  lunar, 
which  the  French  call  a  mouche,  a  cosmetic 
device  intended  to  emphasize  by  contrast  the 
woman's  white  skin,  a  descendant  ol  the  mole, 
wbii  b  fashionable  ladies  have  employed  for  a 
long  time.  A  black  dot  came  to  seem  made 
quate  so  n  tuew  into  a  manufactured  patch 
that  could  be  applied  to  the  face  here  ot  there, 
as  i  he  lad\  i  In  >se.  In  I  S00,  when  C  ii >ya  did  this 
huge  painting,  the  lunar  was  going  out  ol  style. 


I  In  Queen  doesn't  have  one.  I  ler  face- 
turned  slightly  aside,  perhaps  because  (Jo 

thought  ii  strengthened  the  composition,  ( 
maybe  the  Queen  wanted  to  distinguish  h« 
sell  from  het  decrepit  sister-in-law,  a  relic 

days  gone  by. 

In  front  ol  Dona  Marfa  Josefa,  a  voluptu* 

young  creature  whose  face  is  turned  fully  asic 
Maria  Anlonina,  a  daughlci  of  the  Queen 
Naplos,  betrothed  to  Ferdinand.  Her  face 
averted  bet  a  use  she  doesn't  yet  belong  to  tl 
imperial  family.  They  might  not  have  been  aft 
.lined;  in  other  words,  Ferdinand  might  man 

Somebody  else,  which  explains  why  Cjo^ 
painted  an  anonymous  woman. 

I  >lre<  tly  behind  (  aSarles  stands  the  epilept!] 
feebleminded  brother,  Hon  Antonio  Pascuj 

gazing  ai  nothing.  Beside  Don  Antonio,  tl 
King's  eldest  daughter,  I  tofta  (  at  lota  Joaquin 
married  i"  the  King  "I  Portugal,  Joad  VI.  \X 

see  Only  hei  profile.  She  is  said  to  have  bet 
deformed  as  the  result  of  a  hunting  accidd 

and  mon  ovei  i  ced  than  het  mod  let .  Ai  ii 
extreme  right,  the  Infanta  Marfa  Luisa  losefit 

holding  her  baby.  And  it  one  imics  a  siimlan 

throughoul  this  gathering,  there's  a  rea  ot 
Spanish  royally  intermarried— uncles,  niece 

cousim    Co  mal          th<  is<  titles,  est  ites,  an 

heaps  ol  doubloons  remained  In  th 

>j  faiiiilyv.mil 
I  ow,  what  about  Charles?  ]  lespite  1 1 1 

impel  ial  blue  Sasl  i  and  a  bank  <  if  medals  i  in 
sagging  chest,  I  lis  Majesty  played  second  violi 

in  Ins  wife.  I  le  resembles  his  un<  le,  the  Infant 

Hon  Luis,  a  plump  (  ieorge  Washington,  lie 
said  to  have  been  rather  sluggish,  though  no 

and  again  he  would  explode.  Mr  rli|oye 

wr<  stling  with  grooms  in  the  stable,  but  il  on 
i if  them  ha] i] iene< I  to  throw  lum  he  might  hi 
the  man  I  Inlike  Ins  father,  who  collected  or 
nate  c  loc  ks,  ( Iharles  IV  toilet  led  wan  lies.  An 

because  he  thought  they  should  be  kept  wan 
iii  on  lei  iii  work  properly,  be  assigned  a  valt 
to  weai  I  In  isc  he  himself  w  asn't  wearing.  Yeai 
later  ibis  eccentricity  would  degenerate  inn 
obsession:  his  majordomo  was  ii lsi  rut  t cd  total 
ry  six  watches  and  miisi  not  announce  siippi 

until  all  six  bad  i  himed 

(  harles  IV  wasn't  a  complex  man,  not 
subi le  man,  and  he  pu.  led  fi  n eign  dignitai  ie 
\  French  ambassador  report etl  that  tbstim 
I  inn  nl  bit  I  b  meant  not  hint;  to  him:  "1  h 
Medinacelis,  the  Albuqucrtpics,  the  AI 
tamires,  the  Osimas,  all  these  grandees  wh 

take  sin  b  pride  in  then  origins,  me, in  no  11101 

to  him  than  bis  grooms;  he  has  the  same  wa 
i  'i  |  leaking  to  anyi  me." 

I  le  enjoyed  painting,  as  did  the  Queen.  W' 
are  told  she  wasn't  bad,  though  her  work  h; 
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een  lost  or  is  secluded  in  private  collections, 
"harles  offered  several  of  their  paintings  to  the 
voyal  Academy.  What  the  Academicians  said 
ehind  closed  doors  isn't  known. 

If  Charles  at  the  easel  is  unexpected,  consid- 
r  his  passion  for  the  violin.  One  biographer  as- 
erts  that  he  handled  it  reasonably  well.  Nothi- 
ng substantiates  this.  On  the  contrary,  when 
le  chose  to  join  a  quartet,  as  now  and  again  he 
lid,  a  court  musician  planted  behind  a  screen 
Irowned  out  the  royal  scraping.  Charles  must 
lave  assumed  that  he  and  the  professional  were 
ewarding  the  audience  with  a  duet.  Once  he 
dayed  for  Goya,  who  mentioned  this  in  a  letter 
o  his  friend  Zapater,  though  without  com- 
nent.  Goya,  of  course,  was  deaf.  The  Marx 
mothers  would  have  loved  it. 

In  1967  Goya's  huge  picture  was  cleaned, 
•rom  the  grime  of  almost  two  centuries 
merged  a  painting  of  Lot  with  his  daughters. 
Jndoubtedly  it  hung  on  the  wall  behind  the 


royal  family  in  1800;  nevertheless,  the  King 
and  Queen  commissioned  no  more  work  from 
Goya.  They  may  have  disliked  the  implication. 

Everybody  wants  to  pass  judgment  on  this 
painting. 

The  mystic  poet  Paul  Claudel  saw  it  in 
Geneva  not  long  after  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
and  deplored  Goya's  focus  on  ugly  realities. 
Claudel  detested  the  'verminous"  world  of 
Bosch  and  Brueghel,  but  thought  Goya  worse, 
more  degenerate,  "seeking  to  avoid  the  eyes 
and  the  image  of  God." 

Novelist  Hemingway  called  it  a  masterpiece 
of  loathing. 

Biographer  Charles  Poore  in  1938  asked  how 
Goya  could  paint  them  as  he  did  and  escape  stran- 
gulation. The  answer  he  provides  is  that  Goya 
avoided  the  example  of  Velazquez,  "who  gave  all 
his  Philips  their  look  of  poached  nobility."  It's  a 
felicitous  remark,  but  if  Charles  IV  doesn't  look 
poached,  no  Spanish  sovereign  ever  did. 
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Anthony  Hull  saw  the  imminent  decline  of 
Spain  mirrored  in  the  static  blue  eyes  of 
Charles,  in  the  weak  mouth,  puffy  cheeks,  in 
the  large,  tat  body  and  torpid  head. 

Charles  at  titty-three,  sluggish,  pneumatic, 
jewels  glittering  on  his  chest  like  fireworks  or 
the  Great  Square  of  Pegasus — brutally  de- 


rian  F.  D.  Klingender  describes  the  triumvira 
as  a  half-wit  King  who  renounced  the  cares 
state  tor  the  satisfaction  of  hunting,  an  intell: 
gent  Queen  unscrupulous  in  the  exercise  of  un 
limited  control  over  the  King,  and  a  playboy 
elevated  to  the  dignity  ol  prime  minister 
"these  were  the  guardians  ot  the  divine  right  o| 


scribed  b\  Gautier  as  i  neighborhood  baker 
who  won  the  lottery.  How  did  Maria  Luisa, 
with  her  foxy  intellect,  overlook  what  we  find 
so  evident? 

Hugh  Stokes,  whose  book  appeared  in  1914, 
otters  this  explanation:  "It  has  often  been  said 
that  Goya  caricatured  his  sitters.  On  the  con- 
trary he  painted  them  according  to  the  Spanish 
manner,  which  is  disconcerting  but  truthful. 
The  portraits  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  are  statements  as  matter- 
of-fact  as  a  lawyer's  bill." 


I 


_n  1799,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  second 
month  of  the  Republican  calendar — 18  Bru- 
maire — Napoleon  ousted  the  Directory,  pro- 
claiming himself  First  Consul  of  the  Republic. 
Soon  he  declared  himself  Emperor. 
And  with  most  of  Europe  intimidated,  he 
peered  over  the  mountains  at  Spain,  which  con- 
trolled access  to  the  Mediterranean  by  way  of 
Gibraltar,  to  say  nothing  of  exotic  New  World 
colonies  bulging  with  Indian  silver  and  gold. 
What  about  the  Spanish  government?  Histo- 
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kings  at  a  time  when  the  principle  of  legitima: 
cy  was  challenged  by  an  ex-corporal  dethron 
ing  half  the  monarchs  of  Europe." 

At  Fontainebleau  in  1807,  Napoleon  sug| 
gested  that  Portugal  might  be  carved  up  like 
chateaubriand.  France  would  be  entitled  to  on 
third.  Spain  assuredly  deserved  one  third.  Aiu 
of  course,  Prime  Minister  Godoy — that  sage 
cious,  astute,  most  excellent,  most  perspice 
cious  statesman — Minister  Godoy  withod 
question  deserved  one  third  of  Portugal.  H 
should  become  Prince  of  Algarve. 

Godoy  must  have  been  ecstatic.  What  h 
didn't  know  was  that  Ferdinand,  urged  an 
abetted  by  conservatives,  was  plotting  to  seiz 
the  throne.  Not  only  would  Godoy  be  killei. 
Ferdinand  intended  to  murder  his  own  parents 

This  unsigned  note  was  inserted  anion 
prayer  books  on  the  King's  faldstool:  Prince  Fd 
dinand  prepares  a  movement  in  the  palace.  Th 
Crown  is  imperiled.  Queen  Maria  Luisa  runs  grec 
risk  of  death  by  poison  .  .  . 

Shakespeare  would  have  snapped  it  up. 

Martin  Hume's  early  history  ot  Spain  gives 
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>re  theatrical  account  of  this  dastardly  busi- 
ss.  October  29,  1807.  Charles  discovered  a 
te  on  his  dressing  table:  Haste,  haste,  haste! 
le  mysterious  note  went  on  to  reveal  that 
rdinand  was  planning  a  coup.  Her  Majesty 
uuld  be  poisoned.  The  Crown  was  imperiled. 
:ps  must  be  taken  at  once  to  foil  the  plot. 
What  should  be  done?  Charles  consulted  his 
fe.  They  went  unannounced  to  Ferdinand's 
iartment  and  found  him  working  on  some  pa- 
rs. Ferdinand  tried  to  hide  them,  but  the 
ng  seized  these  documents,  which  "proved  to 
in  the  highest  degree  compromising." 
Charles  immediately  wrote  to  Napoleon: 

Monsieur  mon  frere.  ...  I  have  found  with  a  hor- 
ror, which  makes  me  shudder,  that  the  most  terri- 
ble spirit  of  intrigue  has  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  my  own  palace.  Alas!  My  dear  son,  the  heir  of 
my  throne,  has  formed  a  horrible  plot  to  dethrone 
me,  and  has  gone  to  the  length  of  attempting  the 
life  of  his  mother.  A  plan  so  terrible  . . . 

The  Duke  of  Bejar,  holding  a  candelabra  to 

uminate  the  corridors,  led  a  procession 
Lrough  the  Escorial.  After  him  a  platoon  of 
le  royal  guard  in  blue-and-red  uniforms,  fol- 

wed  by  the  Prince:  "a  stout,  well-built,  fresh- 
doured  young  man  of  23,  of  singularly  sinis- 

r  aspect."  Ferdinand  was  a  prisoner  after  his 
iterrogation  on  the  charge  of  treason. 

According  to  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau, 
3,000  French  troops  had  been  allowed  to  en- 

r  Spain  whence  they  should  proceed  west- 
ard  to  occupy  Portugal.  But  here  came  al- 
lost  100,000  Ftenchmen,  and  instead  of 
roceeding  westward  to  Portugal  they  set  up 
amp  at  sttategic  locations  below  the  Pyre- 
ees.  Could  this  be  the  vanguard  of  an  occupy- 
ig  army?  Certainly  not.  They  were  observers. 

What  next?  French  troops 
;ized  Pamplona  and  Bar- 
elona.  The  royal  couple 
anicked.  They  decided  to 
oard  ship  at  Cadiz  and  es- 
ape  to  the  Americas.  Fer- 
inand's  spies  reported  that 
jodoy's  mistress  Josefa  Tudo 
/as  packing  her  belongings, 
diich  could  only  mean  that 
he  and  Godoy  were  plan- 
ting to  sail  away  with 
diaries  and  Maria  Luisa. 

March  17,  1808.  At  Aran- 
uez  a  few  leagues  south  of 
dadrid  the  great  escape  col- 
apsed,  halted  by  Ferdinand's 
upporters  bellowing  for  the 
lead  of  El  Choricero,  Godoy 
he  Sausage  Man,  so  called 
>ecause  he  came  from  Es- 


tremadura,  where  a  great  many  pigs  are  raised. 

Godoy  tried  to  hide  in  a  rolled-up  carpet.  Or 
he  hid  in  the  palace  attic  for  thirty-six  hours 
and  when  he  surrendered,  half  dead  of  thirst, 
they  tore  off  his  clothes  before  dragging  him  to 
Ferdinand.  Hume's  account  is  specific.  When 
the  mob  broke  into  his  bedroom,  Godoy  threw 
on  a  dressing  gown  and  escaped  "by  a  secret 
door  to  a  lumber-room  above,  where  he  lay 
hidden  under  a  roll  of  matting  . . ." 

One  version  states  that  he  was  hiding  in  a 
pile  of  furniture  and  when  he  crawled  out  a 
horse  stepped  on  his  face,  bloodying  his  nose. 
If  a  horse  steps  on  your  face,  you  get  more  than 
a  bloody  nose.  Anyway,  the  mob  beat  him 
nearly  to  death  and  Ferdinand  jailed  him. 
Their  Majesties  were  "physically  prevented 
from  leaving  Aranjuez."  Otherwise  they  seem 
to  have  been  treated  with  respect.  Ferdinand 
let  his  parents  know  that  he  alone  would  be 
able  to  control  the  people  and  demanded  that 
his  father  abdicate.  King  Charles,  broken  in 
spirit,  signed  a  decree  making  Ferdinand  the 
sovereign.  It's  said  that  he  agreed  to  such 
humiliation  because  he  wanted  to 
save  Godoy. 


C 


ontrary  to  what  we  might  expect,  vain- 
glorious Ferdinand  enteted  the  capital  modest- 
ly, as  though  to  demonstrate  that  he  would  be 
a  different  sort  of  king.  Madrilenos  loved  it. 
Women  tossed  flowers  at  him.  Men  threw 
down  their  capes  for  his  horse  to  step  upon.  He 
advanced  slowly,  with  dignity.  The  dawn  of  a 
new  day  after  all  the  cotruption,  stupidity,  and 
squalor.  Spaniards  called  him  El  Deseado.  The 
Desired  One. 

The  Royal  Academy  asked  Goya  to  paint  Fer- 
dinand. Fine,  said  Goya. 

King  Ferdinand  was  busy, 
what  with  one  thing  and  an- 
other, but  two  sittings  were 
arranged,  forty-five  minutes 
each.  Goya  asked  Ferdinand 
to  pose  again,  but  one  day 
after  that  second  session 
Napoleon  requested  the 
honor  of  King  Ferdinand's 
presence  at  the  chateau  of 
Marracq  near  Bayonne. 

Whether  he  was  fright- 
ened by  the  thought  of  defy- 
ing Napoleon  or  too  stupid 
to  guess  what  lay  ahead,  Fer- 
dinand set  out  fot  Bayonne. 
At  Vitoria  a  crowd  of  citi- 
zens implored  him  to  stop 
and  cut  the  traces  of  his 
coach.  One  of  Napoleon's 
agents  reassured  him:  "I  will 
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let  myself  be  beheaded  it  the  Emperor  has  not 
recognized  Your  Majesty  as  King  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  your  arrival 
at  Bayonne." 

The  military  garrison  at  Irun,  last  stop,  promised 
him  an  escort  to  safety.  No,  said  Ferdinand. 

April  20,  1808.  Ferdinand  crossed  the  Bidas- 
soa  River.  Nobody  welcomed  him.  A  league  or 
so  deeper  into  France  he  met  three  Spanish 
grandees  whom  he  had  sent  to  inform  the  Em- 
peror of  his  arrival.  They  told  him  that 
Napoleon  had  announced  in  their  presence 
that  Spain  never  again  would  have  a  Bourbon 
monarch.  By  this  time,  possibly,  Ferdinand  un- 
derstood. It  didn't  matter;  he  had  ventured  into 
Napoleon's  sticky  web.  Fie  seems  to  have  real- 
ized that  he  couldn't  escape,  so  he  continued 
toward  Bayonne. 

Luring  the  deposed  King  Charles  and  Maria 
Luisa  to  France  was  easy.  Napoleon's  deputy 
Joachim  Murat,  acting  on  orders,  dispatched 
Godoy  to  Bayonne.  He  then  assured  the  royal 
couple  that  Napoleon  would  he  delighted  to 
see  them.  Charles  wrote  to  his  imbecilic  broth- 
er, Antonio,  that  abdication  had  been  forced 
upon  him,  and  he  was  going  to  visit  their  good 
friend  and  ally  Napoleon. 

So  there  at  the  chateau  they  gathered:  Charles, 
Maria  Luisa,  Ferdinand,  Prime  Minister  Godoy. 

And  there  Ferdinand  learned  that  he  must 


give  up  the  throne  to  his  father  or  be  chargd^ 
with  treason.  He  replied  that  Spaniards  wantec 
him,  not  his  father.  Charles  threatened  tcl 
strike  his  son  with  a  riding  crop,  and  may  havijl 
actually  done  so.  Maria  Luisa — wearing  a  yeljl 
low  crepe  gown  borrowed  from  FmpresJl 
Josephine,  a  wreath  of  red  and  yellow  roses  orjl 
her  gray  head — called  her  son  a  bastarB 
Napoleon  ordered  Ferdinand  out  of  the  room,  jl 

At  1  ast,  seeing  French  muskets  everywhere) 
Ferdinand  signed  papers  of  abdication;  wherejj 
upon  the  resurrected  King  Charles  delivered 
the  Spanish  throne  to  France. 

Biographer  Jean  Francois  Chabrun  expressed 
it  like  this:  "Napoleon  could  have  had  fell 
scruples  with  regard  to  the  royal  family  and 
precious  little  respect  for  a  nation  which  al  I 
lowed  itself  to  be  led  and  represented  by  sue! 
people.  'Spain  can  no  longer  be  saved  excep 
by  Napoleon,'  he  dictated  to  Charles  IV,  am 
Charles  IV  duly  appended  his  royal  signature." 

Napoleon  let  it  be  understood  that  his  brothl 
er  Joseph,  King  of  Naples,  might  consent  to  gov| 
ern,  should  that  be  what  the  citizens  wanted.  Bi 
fore  long,  to  nobody's  surprise,  here  came 
delegation  from  Madrid  with  news  that  Spat 
would  feel  honored  to  have  Josep 
s  ^       Bonaparte  wear  the  crown. 

\^^itics  list-  and  tall,  emperors  come  and  gc 
our  man  continued  working  at  his  trade. 

Not  long  after  Madrid  capitulated  he  paintj 
ed  a  knife  grinder  whetting  a  blade  on  a  mill 
stone.  One  critic  finds  a  certain  restlessness 
this  picture,  maybe  a  projection  of  Goya  him, 
self,  an  awareness  of  the  distance  now  separat 
ing  the  artist  from  the  social  class  to  which  h 
was  born,  seeing  a  reflection  of  his  father.  Th 
knife  grinder  stares  at  us  without  expression 
all  the  same  you  know  he  would  enjoy  carvin. 
up  a  French  soldier. 

Next,  a  giant  allegory  of  Madrid  meant  ft  It 
hang  in  City  Hall.  Goya  represented  Madrid  a 
a  woman  gesturing  toward  a  medallion  support 
ed  by  winged  spirits.  At  her  feet  a  placid  whit 
dog,  supposedly  a  greyhound,  though  this  grey 
hound  is  not  in  a  rush  to  go  anywhere  am 
probably  couldn't.  Four-footed  subjects  borei 
him,  which  might  explain  why  his  animal 
seem  to  have  been  assembled  rather  than  creat 
ed.  Bulls,  horses  in  the  ring,  yes.  And  he  paint 
ed  the  most  malevolent  cats  on  earth.  Bu| 
these  are  exceptions. 

Inside  the  medallion  he  painted  Joseph  Bona] 
parte — based  on  a  print  horrowed  from  a  Peru 
vian,  Don  Tadeo  Bravo  de  Rivero,  who  ha< 
been  living  in  Madrid  quite  a  while  and  was  a 
this  time  an  official  of  Joseph's  government 
Which  is  to  say  Goya  collaborated,  though  i 
might  he  explained,  excused,  justified,  whatev 
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Several  years  before 
French  arrived,  he 
1  painted  Rivero  and 
;r  he  had  done  some 
irk  in  Rivero's  man- 
p,  so  they  were  old  ac- 
|  iintances.  Explana- 
In  aside,  what  seems 
[pious  is  that  he  want- 
11:  to  ingratiate  himself 
j  :h  Joseph. 


[The  medallion  didn't 
!ich  please  Joseph,  who 
■ferred  the  frigid  neo- 
;ssic  style  of  Gerard 
vid.  He  didn't  praise 
>ya  nor  did  he  com- 
ssion  anything. 
And  very  soon  Joseph 
d  to  leave  town  be- 
use  here  came  an 
glish-  Portuguese  anny 
1  by  Wellington.  He 
:aped  a  few  hours  he- 
re the  Iron  Duke  ar- 
'ed.  Just  about  every- 
>dy  was  glad  to  see 
ellington,  but  that 

cture  of  Joseph  in  City  Hall  was  embarrassing, 
implied  that  civic  officials  had  been  cooperat- 
g  with  the  Bonapartes.  What  to  do?  They 
raped  Joseph  off  the  medallion  and  substituted 
liberal  password:  Constitution. 
1  Wellington  didn't  spend  much  time  in 
adrid;  he  retired  to  Portugal  for  the  winter.  So 
tre  came  Joseph,  escorted  by  French  bayonets, 
ow  what  about  that  picture  in  City  Hall? 
Out  went  Constitution,  replaced  by  another 
)rtrait  of  Joseph.  This  time  the  artist  was  one 
Goya's  pupils,  Dionisio  Gomez. 
A  few  months  later  Joseph  again  was  oust- 
1.  Ferdinand,  beloved  Ferdinand,  was  return- 
ig.  Joseph  was  scraped  off,  replaced  by  Con- 
itucion. 

That  should  have  been  the  final  word,  what 
ith  Ferdinand  enthroned  for  good.  Not  so. 
srdinand,  no  liberal,  hated  the  word  Constitu- 
on.  He  ordered  it  scraped  off  and  a  portrait  of 
imself  substituted.  Nobody  knows  who  did 
lis,  but  it  was  such  a  poor  job  that  in  1826  the 
ivic  elders  hired  a  court  painter,  Vicente 
opez,  to  have  another  go  at  Ferdinand. 

This,  of  course,  concluded  the  business, 
/rang.  Ferdinand  went  to  his  reward,  what- 
ver  it  may  have  been,  in  1833.  He  has  been 
escribed  as  "uxorious  and  susceptible"  be- 
ause  he  married  four  times.  Only  one  wife 
rrvived  his  embrace.  Maria  Antonia  of  Sicily 
ied  in  1806,  Maria  Isabel  of  Portugal  in 
818,  Maria  Amalia  of  Saxony  in  1829.  They 


might  have  lived  longer  had  they  married 
Henry  VIII.  Anyway,  we  are  told  that  after 
Maria  Amalia's  death  Ferdinand  spent  hours 
gazing  at  a  portrait  of  his  niece,  Maria  Cristi- 
na  of  Naples.  She  became  his  last  wife  and 
survived  him  by  forty-five  years,  probably 
amazed  at  her  good  luck. 

That  uxorious  face  on  the  battered  medal- 
lion was  scraped  off  after  his  death,  replaced  by 
Constitution.  At  last,  the  final  word.  No. 

Ferriz  and  Foxa — not  a  duo  of  concert  pi- 
anists but  historians — told  the  authorities  in 
1872  that  Goya's  original  work  might  be  ex- 
posed if  the  subsequent  daubing  and  lettering 
could  be  removed.  A  certain  Palmaroli  got  the 
job.  Down  he  went,  cautiously,  through  the 
layers.  When  he  hit  bottom  very  little  Goya 
could  be  found.  Now  what?  Here  was  an  empty 
space  that  must  be  filled.  One  couldn't  have 
the  robust  lady  of  Madrid  gesture  at  nothing. 
Foxa  pointed  out  that  Spaniards  always  react 
to  something  or  other  and  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  excite  them.  Thus,  following  much 
consultation,  authorities  decided  to  paint  on 
the  medallion  three  words  forever  associated 
with  Goya  and  the  spirit  of  Spain:  Dos  de 
Mayo,  commemorating  that  violent  day  when 
Madrilenos  rose  up  against  the  French. 

There  ought  to  be  a  moral  in  this  twisted 
tale.  If  so,  nobody  knows  what  it  is. 

After  all  that  scraping,  painting,  scraping, 
repainting,  there  shouldn't  be  enough  left  of 
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the  original  work  to  attract  scholars.  Never- 
theless they  contemplate,  speculate,  dissect, 
evaluate.  One  rebukes  Goya  tor  having  ren- 
dered space  with  excessive  simplicity,  for  dis- 
posing figures  in  a  single  place  parallel  to  the 
surface,  omitting  oblique  lines  of  escape,  ad  in- 
finitum. Beyond  such  learned  analysis,  what 
the  Madrid  allegory  reveals  about  Goya  is  a 
determination  to  survive.  He  agreed  to  paint 
Joseph.  He  may  have  felt,  as  many  Spaniards 
did,  that  Joseph  was  a  decent  sort.  Still,  any- 
body named  Bonaparte  was  the  enemy.  Goya 
had  traveled  quite  a  distance  from  Fuendeto- 
dos,  but  in  his  mind  there  were  leagues  and 
leagues  to  go.  Kings  succeed  one  another, 
good,  had,  mediocre.  It  might  be  necessary  to 
humor  such  men,  which  doesn't 
guarantee  allegiance. 


M 


.ay  12,  1814-  A  royal  proclamation  in 
the  Gaceta  de  Madrid  stated  that  anyone  who 
spoke  or  acted  in  support  of  the  constitution 
would  be  executed.  Ferdinand  entered  the  city 
one  day  after  this  decree  was  published.  He 
meant  to  put  things  right  toute  de  suite.  He  re- 
stored the  Holy  Office  and  otherwise  let  it  he 
understood  who  was  in  charge.  Spaniards  had 
brought  him  back  in  a  frenzy  of  patriotism, 
some  of  it  feigned,  much  of  it  genuine,  hoping 
and  halt-believing  that  he  would  reign  wisely, 
judiciously.  Instead,  as  Hume  wrote:  "chains, 
exile,  and  death  to  those  who  had  fought  hard- 
est, and  struggled  most,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
the  foreigner." 

He  guessed  or  suspected — advisers  may  have 
told  him — that  resurrecting  the  Inquisition 


might  cause  trouble.  Conservatives  would  ap- 
prove, while  fear  of  torture  and  death  would  si- 
lence liberals;  but  progressive  ideas  were  seep- 


ing through  Madrid  and  beginning  to  affe^ 
the  provinces. 

His  decree  pointed  out  that  because  of  tl 
II  Ottict  Spam  had  not  been  o  mtaniinated  h 
errors  that  created  such  turmoil  in  other  countne 

That  may  be  true.  One  usually  can  mak 
such  an  argument.  Barcelona  under  Franco  i 
the  early  1950s  was  not  contaminated  by  erro 
law  and  order  prevailed;  from  which  you  ma 
conclude  that  a  fascist  government  is  hem 
Some  people  think  so.  It  depends  on  your  va 
ues.  You  might  conclude  that  Ferdinand  acre 
on  behalf  of  Spain  in  the  name  of  national  sj 
curity  when  he  restored  the  Inquisition. 

A  British  tourist,  Charles  Vaughaii 
watched  the  Holy  v Office  at  work.  What  botl 
ered  him  most  wasn't  the  brutal  death  but  th 
ceremony.  Priests  and  monks  holding  up  eff 
gies  of  the  Virgin  and  of  Christ  crucitie 
walked  alongside  the  condemned  man.  Aftf 
he  had  been  seated  on  a  chair,  the  rope  th; 
bound  his  arms  was  wrapped  around  his  bod 
An  old  Capuchin  then  pressed  a  crucifix  to  h 
lips.  Not  many  years  earlier  an  English  clerj 
man  had  inscribed  on  his  tombstone:  Ubi  sae% 
indignatio  cor  ulterius  lacerare  nequit.  In  othi 
words,  here  lies  Jonathan  Swift  where  savaj 
indignation  can  no  longer  lacerate  the  heat 
Mr.  Vaughan,  less  corrosive,  could  do  no  moj 
than  call  what  he  had  witnessed  "the  most  dl 
gusting  thing  1  ever  saw."  It  brings  to  mir 
Andre  Malraux's  comment  that  the  sacred  at 
dreadful  are  powerfully  united  in  Christian 
who  for  two  thousand  years  have  worshiped 
man  put  to  torture. 

Francis  Galton  in  Hereditary  Genius  wro 
that  Spain  emptied  itself  of  intellectuals  at  tl 
rate  of  one  thousand  annually  between  14 
and  1781.  During  that  period,  on  average,  oi 
hundred  were  executed  and  nine  hundred  it 
prisoned.  Altogether:  32,000  burnt,  17,01 
burnt  in  effigy,  291,000  condemned  to  impr 
onment  or  otherw  ise  punished.  "It  is  impossil 
that  any  nation  could  stand  a  policy  like  tl 
without  paying  a  heavy  penalty  in  deterior 
tion  of  its  breed." 

During  Goya's  lifetime  the  Holy  Offii 
wasn't  what  it  used  to  be,  though  with 
Deseado  enthroned  the  ghost  of  days  past  h 
gan  to  stir.  His  Majesty  announced  that  eve 
heretic  would  have  his  tongue  bored  throuj 
with  a  red-hot  iron.  And  once  he  said  to  Go> 
"You  deserve  to  be  garroted,  but  you  are  a  gre 
artist  so  we  forgive  you." 

The  man  from  Fuendetodos  took  notic 
Plate  79  of  Desastres  shows  the  fair  maid  of  Li 
erty  flat  on  her  hack,  bosom  exposed.  Ghost 
figures  play  about  the  corpse  while  monks  c 
her  grave. 

Truth  has  died.  Mnn75  la  Verdad. 
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On  the  front 


The  fund-raising  machine  of  George  W.  Rush  has  done  for  pol- 
itics what  Henry  Ford's  assembly  line  did  for  manufacturing. 
Rush's  2000  primary  campaign  took  in  a  record  $101  million,  and 
officials  project  that  his  2004  campaign  will  raise  $170  million — 
more,  even  adjusted  for  inflation,  than  was  raised  by  all  five  Re- 
publican campaigns  between  1980  and  19%  combined.  Central 
to  Rush's  success  have  been  his  "Pioneers,"  supporters  who  each 
pledged  to  raise  at  least  $100,000  in  hard  money  for  his  primary 
bid.  This  form,  filled  out  by  one  such  Pioneer,  was  obtained, 
along  with  others,  by  Texans  for  Public  Justice  (TPJ)  through  a 
lawsuit  challenging  the  new  federal  campaign-finance  law.  TPJ 
also  discovered  that  the  Pioneers  were  far  more  numerous  than 
was  previously  known.  Instead  of  226,  as  the  campaign  first  dis- 
closed, there  had  been  at  least  538:  enough,  if  each  fulfilled  their 
pledge,  to  account  for  more  than  half  of  Rush's  war  chest.  The  Pi- 
oneer program  is  aptly  named,  for  it  has  tackled  the  old  problem 
of  influence-peddling  with  new  efficiency,  scope,  and  zeal. 


Who  are  the  Pioneers.7  Wayne  Rerman,  a  former  Commerce  De- 
partment appointee  under  the  first  President  Rush,  has  since 
worked  as  a  lobbyist;  at  least  forty-seven  other  Pioneers  for  2000 
were  lobbyists  as  well,  including  Randy  DeLay,  brother  of  House 
leader  Tom,  and  Haley  Barbour,  the  former  GOP  chair.  Three 
of  the  Pioneers  were  U.S.  Representatives,  and  three  were  gov- 
ernors, including  the  current  Homeland  Security  chief,  Tom 
Ridge.  A  full  third  of  the  total — more  than  170  Pioneers — were 
business  owners,  presidents,  or  CEOs,  including  those  of  Enron, 
Dynegy,  Staples,  Shell,  Tenet  Healthcare,  and  Occidental  Chem- 
ical. Individuals  in  2000  could  not,  by  law,  give  more  than  $1,000 
directly  to  Rush.  Instead,  the  Pioneers  magnified  their  influence 
by  recruiting  others  to  give  through  them,  an  old  practice  called 
"bundling"  that  the  Rush  team  has  honed  to  a  science. 


Through  bundling,  each  Pioneer  is  able  not  only  to  demonstrate 
his  or  her  own  worth  to  Rush  hut  to  create  a  constituency  of 
smaller  givers.  Although  the  law  does  not  require  bundlers  to  re- 
veal whom  they  tapped  for  donations,  we  might  surmise  that 
Rerman,  for  example,  found  contributors  among  his  many  "con- 
sulting" clients,  which  include  the  Carlyle  Group,  AOL  Time 
Warner,  and  the  Florida  sugar  company  Ho-Sun.  Or  he  might  have 
reached  out  to  his  generous  neighbors:  in  Washington's  20008  zip 
code,  where  Rerman  and  his  wife  (herself  a  Pioneer)  own  a 
1 3,000-square-foot  mansion,  residents  contribute  100  times  more 
to  campaigns  per  capita  than  the  national  average.  Of  course,  bun- 
dled donations  can  also  help  curry  favor  with  the  hundler  him- 
self. This  might  help  to  explain  why,  for  example,  the  employ- 
ees of  Charles  Cawley — a  Pioneer  and  the  CEO  of  credit-card 
issuer  MRNA — together  gave  Rush  more  than  $240,000. 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  innovation  of  the  Pioneer  program  is  its  use 
of  tracking  numbers,  which  donors  are  instructed  to  write  on  their 
checks.  Like  Amway  salesmen,  Pioneers  for  the  2000  election 
were  credited  not  just  for  their  own  fund-raising  efforts  but  for 
those  of  others  whom  they  recruited.  In  a  memo  obtained  by 
Newsweek,  Edison  Electric  Institute  chief  Tom  Kuhn  explained 
the  importance  of  the  tracking  system  to  other  energy  executives: 
"It  does  insure  that  our  industry  is  credited,  and  that  your  progress 
is  listed  among  the  other  business/industry  sectors."  Kuhn  and 
the  sixty-seven  other  Pioneers  from  the  industry  were  no  doubt 
gratified  to  see  Bush  develop  his  energy  policy  in  close  consul- 
tation with  their  lobbyists.  Although  it  has  yet  to  pass  Con- 
gress, MBNA's  pet  project,  a  bill  to  make  personal-bankruptcy 
laws  more  draconian,  has  also  enjoyed  Bush's  strong  support. 


Berman  indicates  that  he  will  raise  the  cash  he  is  promising 
(note  the  casual  "++"  he  has  written  next  to  "$250,000")  by  De- 
cember 1999.  But  he  had  reportedly  stopped  fund-raising  by 
that  October,  after  former  Connecticut  treasurer  Paul  Silvester 
was  convicted  of  taking  kickbacks  from  money  managers.  Sil- 
vester testified  that  he  had  invested  $50  million  of  state  mon- 
ey in  the  Carlyle  Group — a  deal  for  which  Berman  got  a  $900,000 
"finder's  fee" — because  he  was  seeking  a  job  with  Berman.  (He 
did  get  the  job,  though  Berman  has  denied  wrongdoing.)  Of 
more  than  200  Pioneers  it  first  researched,  TPJ  found  twenty- 
six  who  had  been  involved  in  some  scandal  related  to  campaign 
finance.  Other  Pioneers — the  CEOs  of  Enron,  Dynegy,  Tenet — 
have  resigned  in  disgrace  due  to  corporate  malfeasance.  But  un- 
like Clinton  and  Gore,  whose  sloppy  fund-raising  errors  in  1996 
led  to  intensive  inquiries,  Bush's  disciplined  team  appears  to 
mind  the  letter,  if  not  the  spirit,  of  the  campaign-finance  laws. 
Berman  has  been  reenlisted  as  a  fund-raiser  for  2004- 


Fund-raising  for  the  president,  Berman  said  in  May,  is  "about  the 
little  people,  because  you're  limited  to  hard-money  contributions." 
In  the  most  recent  elections,  the  "little  people"  who  gave  $  1 ,000 
or  more  to  campaigns  of  either  party  totaled  less  than  0.1  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  population;  surveys  of  donors  show  them  to  be, 
on  average,  far  wealthier,  more  conservative,  less  racially  and  eth- 
nically diverse,  and  more  likely  to  be  male  than  the  rest  of  the 
population.  And  now  that  the  McCain-Feingold  law,  which 
became  effective  last  year,  has  doubled  the  cap  on  individual  hard- 
money  donations  from  $1,000  to  $2,000,  the  Bush  campaign  is 
poised  for  even  further  advancement.  For  2004  it  has  created  a 
new  category  above  the  Pioneers,  for  those  who  raise  more  than 
$200,000:  the  "Rangers."  The  term  would  suggest  that  the  Pio- 
neers, who  in  2000  opened  new  frontiers  in  plutocracy,  have  de- 
cided to  settle  there  for  good. 
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LETTER         FROM  WAZIRISTAN 




WHERE  THE  TALIBAN 

ROAM 

Dodging  the  jihad  in  Pakistan's  tribal  lands 
By  Eliza  Griswold 


\s  long  as  there  is  purdah  .  .  .  the  Mui- 
ahs  and  other  evil-disposed  factions  will 
latch  all  manner  of  intrigues  and  vil- 
ainies  behind  it,  and  we  can  never  real- 
y  know  what  goes  on  or  prevent  it.  .  .  . 

— British  Commissioner 
■  Richard  Bruce,  on  his  ill-fated  1894 
mission  in  Waziristan 


J 


olting  through  a  dry 
■iverbed  road  in  a  curtained 
leep  last  year,  I  squinted 
:hrough  three  layers  of  veils, 
.ooking  for  signs  of  Ibrahim 
:he  Snatcher,  the  local  bad- 
mash.  It  is  said  that  Ibrahim 
and  his  gang  sometimes  kid- 
nap an  entire  earful  of  people 
for  ransom.  Although  my 
companions  and  I  had  just 
successfully,  and  illegally, 
passed  through  the  six  armed 
checkpoints  maintained  by 
the  Pakistani  government 
along  its  tribal  borderlands, 
the  real  danger  seemed  ahead  of  us.  A 
year  earlier,  on  my  first  visit  here,  the 
locals  had  claimed  to  like  Americans 
and  treated  us  as  honored  guests.  I 
wondered  how  they  would  receive  us 
now  after  a  year  of  U.S.  bombings  just 
across  the  border.  Had  our  relatively 
worldly  Wazir  hostesses  misjudged  the 
extent  of  their  neighbors'  tolerance 
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this  time,  not  to  mention  that  of  the 
rapidly  retrenching  local  Taliban? 

Among  the  fierce  tribal  territories 
that  stretch  for  a  thousand  miles  along 
the  border  between  Afghanistan  and 
Pakistan,  Waziristan  is  the  most  re- 
bellious and  remote.  On  paper,  the 
4,473-square-mile  region — almost  the 
size  of  Connecticut,  with  about  a  quar- 


ter  of  the  population — has  been  part  of 
Pakistan  since  1947.  But  the  Wazirs 
are  first  and  foremost  ethnic  Pashtuns, 
and  for  the  most  part  practice  purdah — 
;i  systemic  cultural  isolationism  that 
shuns  outsiders.  Geography  favors  their 
isolation.  To  the  west,  high  crags  inlaid 
with  caves  (Tora  Bora  is  just  across 
the  border)  give  way  to  the  hard- 
packed  desiccated  plains  of  eastern 
Waziristan,  similar  to  the  flatlands  of 


northern  Iraq  in  summer.  Although 
outsiders  are  not  welcome,  tradition 
also  stipulates  that  once  there,  if  peace- 
able, they  be  treated  well;  along  with 
purdah,  Wazirs  also  follow  pashtun- 
wali — an  ancient  tribal  code  under 
which  the  requirement  of  hospitality  is 
second  only  to  that  of  revenge.  Since 
the  United  States  went  to  war  in 
Afghanistan  in  2001,  Waziri- 
stan has  become  a  destination 
for  Al  Qaeda  and  Taliban 
fighters  not  only  because  they 
are  fellow  Pashtuns  and  Sun- 
ni  Muslims  but  also  because 
these  men  are  engaged  in  a 
fight  against  feranghis  (for- 
eigners), whose  presence 
threatens  the  purdah  by  which 
Wazirs  have  kept  their  realm 
"pure  and  veiled"  since  600 
B.C.  In  the  interim,  Wazirs 
have  successfully  resisted  the 
authority  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  the  British  Empire, 
among  others.  Between  1936 
and  1947  alone,  the  British  lost  at  least 
800  soldiers  at  the  hands  of  the  Wazirs, 
finally  abandoning  the  re- 
gion altogether. 


I 


.n  2001  the  day  U.S.  air  strikes  be- 
gan, I  had  found  myself  in  Janikhel 
QOHN-ee-hell],  one  of  Waziristan's 
thousands  of  uncharted  villages,  in- 
vited, then  carefully  smuggled  there — 
along  with  American  photographer 
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Alyssa  Banta — by  twenty-two-year- 
old  U:ma,  who  had  made  Alyssa's  ac- 
quaintance while  buying  contraband 
Oil  ot  Olay  in  Peshawar's  smuggler's 
market.  It  was  early  October,  and 
Alyssa  and  I  were  among  the  glut  ot 
journalists  gathered  in  Peshawar  to 
await  the  U.S.  attack  on  Afghanistan. 
The  border  itself  was  effectively  off- 
limits,  since  the  Pakistani  government 
had  recently  added  its  own  purdah  by 
declaring  non-residents'  travel  to  the 
tribal  lands  illegal.  And  on  this  day  es- 
pecially, the  locals  did  not  look  too 
kindly  on  visitors  from  America. 

But  Uzma  didn't  care.  She  was  tired, 
she  said,  of  the  foreign  media  making 
claims  about  a  world  they'd  never  seen. 
"Of  course  we  can  go  to  my  village," 
she  said.  "Why  not,  it's  my  village.  If 
my  father  says  yes,  then  no  one  can 
stop  us."  Privilege,  it  must  be  said,  had 
much  to  do  with  Uzma's  boldness,  if 
not  her  sentiments.  Her  dutiful  father 
is  a  deputy  inspector  general  of  Pak- 
istan's police,  her  family  the  richest  in 
the  village,  one  of  the  few  that  spends 
most  of  the  year  in  Peshawar.  Uzma's 
family,  descended  from  khans,  has 
been  wealthy  for  several  generations. 
Her  great-grandfather,  a  tribal 
malik  (elder),  was  awarded  a 
salary  as  a  liaison  to  the  British 
government.  To  his  descen- 
dants he  imparted  a  belief  in 
both  the  necessity  of  education 
and  high-paying  jobs  such  as 
government  posts  and  medicine 
(Uzma's  aunt  is  the  first  woman 
doctor  in  Waziristan). 

It  is  in  part  perhaps  because 
of  the  influence  of  Uzma's  fam- 
ily that  on  our  first  visit  pash- 
tumvali  won  the  day  and  her  vil- 
lage had  welcomed  us,  most 
claiming  to  like  Americans  in 
general,  one  neighbor  citing  our 
citizens'  "independence"  for 
special  praise.  Still,  many  in  the 
circle  of  women  that  quickly 
formed  around  us  cast  a  furious 
eye  at  Uzma,  our  only  transla- 
tor. But  even  criticisms  were 
couched  in  a  jovial,  teasing 
tone,  as  if  it  were  understood 
that  we  had  no  personal  responsibili- 
ty for  U.S.  actions. 

In  any  case,  it  was  clear  that  our 
disguises  weren't  working.  Although 
our  veils  and  salwar  kameez  had  been 


provided  and  vetted  by  Uzma  and  her 
mother,  alone  together  here  women 
may  reveal  their  faces  and  hair,  and 
both  ot  mine  are  far  loo  pale  for  com- 
fort. Above  us,  invisible  F- 1 6s  could  be 
heard  strafing  the  clear  sky  from  east  to 
west,  crossing  from  Pakistan  to 
Afghanistan,  where  many  of  the  village 
men  had  already  gone  to  fight  along- 
side the  Taliban.  Those  that  remained 
gathered  in  the  rutted  alleys  and  along 
the  main  dirt  track  leading  out  of  town, 
shooting  pirated  Kalashnikovs  at  the 
sky  to  protest  the  use  of 
their  airspace. 


T 
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ensions  naturally  have  in- 
creased by  the  time  of  our  return  vis- 
it, so  our  veils  have  been  multiplied 
and  the  car  itself  curtained.  We  have 
been  driving  for  the  past  five  hours, 
accompanying  Uzma  and  her  family 
on  one  of  their  semiannual  trips 
from  their  marble  home  in  Peshawar 
back  to  Janikhel.  Before  us,  scree 
fields  stretch  flat  and  colorless  for  a 
hundred  miles  before  rising  into  the 
8,000-foot  Wazir  hills  along  the 
Afghan  border.  In  the  front  seat: 
Uzma's  twelve-year-old  brother, 


Momin;  Barkatullah,  the  guard;  and 
Inamullah,  the  driver.  In  the  back, 
Alyssa  and  I  sit  with  Uzma  and  her 
mother,  Tehmina. 

This  trip  is  Uzma's  last  before  she 


marries  her  cousin  Uyas  Wazir,  an 
her  mother,  with  her  fat  man's  laug 
and  a  box  of  marzipan  at  her  feet, 
indulgent.  She  has  always  don 
things  for  her  five  children  that  th 
Wazirs  frown  upon,  such  as  educatir 
her  daughters  despite  death  threa 
from  her  husband's  family.  "Whe 
she  was  a  child,  1  fed  Uzma  orangi 
in  secret,"  she  says,  chuckling  behir 
the  large  black  sunglasses  she  uses  t 
hold  her  veil  in  place.  "Fruit  was  tc 
special  for  girls."  Her  wrists  chin 
with  gold  bangles,  and  on  her  lap  sr 
holds  a  plastic  pocketbook  full  of  n 
pees  to  hand  out  as  zakat  (alms) 
the  village  poor,  which  is  pret 
much  everyone  besides  Uzma's  ii 
mediate  family  and  that  of  her  fian 
and  her  cousin  Khalid. 

Under  layers  of  synthetic  vei 
even  my  eyelids  are  sweating.  I  ha 
never  seen  any  other  Pashtun  worn; 
veiled  to  this  extent,  but  Uzma  ar 
her  mother  assure  me  it  is  the  safe! 
way.  Even  in  late  afternoon  it's  st 
over  a  hundred  degrees  and  we  mu 
reach  the  village  before  dark 
should  have  more  guards  but  th 
would  require  Uzma  to  call  aheai 
which  she  doesn't  want  to  q 
in  case  the  villagers  say  no 
our  visit,  "lnsha'allah,  it's  be] 
ter  to  surprise  them,"  she  sa 
unconvincingly. 

In  Bannu,  the  last  town  \^ 
pass  through  before  the  trib 
territory  begins,  we  sit  stalls 
by  donkey  carts  while  men  pe 
into  the  curtained  car.  JoH 
Walker  Lindh  attended  tl 
Madrassah-I-Arabia  here.  H 
teacher,  Mufti  Iltimas,  says  th 
Lindh  left  because  he  couldr 
stand  the  summer  heat.  Du 
ing  the  Soviet  invasion 
Afghanistan  in  the  198d 
Waziristan  became  home  to 
least  ninety  madrasas  (Islamf 
schools),  many  preaching  tlfi 
radical  Deobandi  strain  of 
lam  for  which  the  Taliban  a 
known.  Now,  according  to  i 
formers  paid  by  the  Unit< 
States,  at  least  800  Al  Qae< 
and  ex-Taliban  soldiers  are  hiding 
the  tribal  land,  reportedly  traveling 
pickup  trucks  with  local  guides.  "Th1 
pretend  to  be  Islamic  preachers  T 
Afghan  refugees,"  a  Wazir  official  tcj 
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:  Guardian,  "but  of  course  we  know 
§;  are  Arabs  and  Chechens;  they 
Al  Qaeda."  Although  the  visitors 
generally  seen  as  nothing  but  trou- 
,  under  pashtunwali  the  Wazirs  are 


ble  smugglers,  trafficking  hashish, 
opium,  and  heroin  around  the 
world.  Uzma's  father  is  convinced 
that  education  is  the  answer, 
though  he  smiles  while  explaining 


mor-bound  to  provide  all  of  them 
th  refuge. 

Since  Waziristan  has  become  the 
cus  of  the  effort  to  root  out  the  re- 
on's  Al  Qaeda  operatives,  Uzma's 
ther,  a  tribal  malik,  has  struggled  in 
s  role  as  a  loyal  Wazir.  He  speaks 
the  tribesmen  daily  from  Pesh- 
var  on  one  of  the  three  village 
lones  located  in  the  houses  of 
.ree  powerful  elders.  When  he  can, 
t  gives  police  jobs  to  the  village 
en,  which  they  sometimes  don't 
ccept  because  they  don't  like  to 
ear  the  required  Western-style 
ints.  The  villagers  belong  to  the 
an  of  Ediakhel  [EE-dee-ah-hell], 
ne  of  300  Wazir  subtribes.  They 
;ed  to  be  seminomadic  farmers  (and 
ill  subsist  on  nuts,  apples,  toma- 
>es,  corn,  dates,  wild  honey,  and 
igarcane  when  the  arid  land  ah 
ws).  Now  heroin  supports  most  of 
le  tribal  economy,  though  the  trade 
as  suffered  because  of  increased 
srder  control  after  September  11. 
ot  all  tribesmen  are  involved  in 
le  drug  trade,  but  those  who  are— 
le  most  notorious  being  the  neigh- 
3ring  tribe  of  Afridis — are  formida- 


local  defiance  in  the  face  of  such 
suggestions.  "Ask  a  Wazir  politely  to 
go  to  hell,  he'll  go,"  he  says.  "But 
push  him  to  go  to  heaven,  and  he'll 
fight  you  to  the  death." 

The  Wazirs  are  among  the  fiercest 
of  the  sixty  tribes  that  make  up  the 
world's  25  million  Pashtuns,  who  are 
split  almost  evenly  between  Af- 
ghanistan and  Pakistan.  With  their 
green  eyes,  brown  skin,  and  aquiline 
features,  Pashtuns  share  the  blood  of 
every  invader  since  the  Persians — 
including  the  Greeks,  Turks,  and 
Mongols.  Legend  has  it  they  can 
trace  their  Semitic  ancestry  to  King 
Saul.  Saul's  descendant  Qais  (later 
known  as  Pashtun),  who  traveled  to 
Medina,  was  blessed  by  the  Prophet 
before  returning  to  the  Peshawar 
Valley.  Qais's  fourth  son,  Karlanri, 
is  said  to  be  the  father  of 

Sthe  Wazirs. 
oon  the  lawn-mower  whine  of  a 
Suzuki  motorcycle  whizzes  past  us. 
Astride  it:  a  bearded  man  in  sun- 
glasses, a  bandolier  slung  over  his 
chest.  "That's  Atlas,  the  hero  ot  the 
village,"  Uzma  says.  "He's  the  com- 


pounder. He  mixes  medicines  and  acts 
as  the  doctor,  and  he  takes  good  care 
of  our  people."  We  follow  him  up  the 
road.  This  glimpse  of  his  back  is  the 
closest  we'll  get  to  him,  because  lat- 
er, in  the  village,  he  refuses  to 
meet  us,  because,  he  says,  we 
are  women  (the  village  women 
whisper  that  it  is  really  because 
he  feels  stupid  that  he  cannot 
speak  our  language).  Waziristan 
is  rife  with  tribal  fighting,  and 
this  stretch  of  road  is  supposed  to 
be  closed  because  of  banditry, 
but  Atlas  refuses  to  relinquish 
the  shortcut  from  Bannu  to 
Janikhel.  Yesterday,  we  are  told, 
he  single-handedly  opened  the 
road,  saying,  "I  don't  care  if  I 
die,"  before  shouldering  his  gun 
and  mounting  his  motorcycle. 

North  and  South  Waziristan, 
along  with  five  other  tribal  ar- 
eas— Bajaur,  Mohmand,  Khy- 
ber,  Orakzai,  and  Kurram — 
make  up  the  10,000  square 
miles  of  tribal  lands  along  the 
border  between  Afghanistan 
and  Pakistan.  North  Waziristan 
was  the  last  of  the  tribal  areas  to 
allow  both  Pakistani  and  U.S.  au- 
thorities to  search  for  Al  Qaeda.  Al- 
though the  other  tribal  areas  are  also 
known  for  their  drug  smuggling  and 
weapons  trafficking,  Waziristan's 
brand  of  brigandage  is  the  most  infa- 
mous. When  there  is  no  outside  en- 
emy the  Wazirs  of  South  Waziristan 
and  the  Mahsuds  of  North  Waziristan 
fight  each  other  and  their  neighbor- 
ing Pashtuns  over  the  proverbial  zar, 
zan,  and  zanim  (land,  women,  and 
gold) — and,  lately,  electricity. 

Between  our  visits,  the  Pakistani 
army  had  entered  the  territory  for  the 
first  time  in  the  nation's  history  and  be- 
gan working  with  reportedly  more  than 
1,000  American  and  British  troops  to 
root  out  Al  Qaeda  and  Taliban  fight- 
ers. The  Wazirs  are  not  only  hostile 
to  the  presence  of  "foreign  invaders"; 
locals  who  help  them  have  been  killed 
as  traitors  to  the  Pashtuns.  Last  year,  af- 
ter more  than  ten  U.S. -led  operations, 
anti-American  sentiment  was  rising 
sharply.  The  number  of  cross-border 
raids  against  U.S.  forces  has  never  been 
higher,  and  at  least  nine  U.S.  soldiers 
have  been  killed  along  the  Wazir 
border.  According  to  the  U.S.  Defense 
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Department,  the  official  death  toll 
remains  classified. 

Five  months  before  our  return  to 
Jamkhel,  U.S.  forces  targeted  two 
Waziristan  madrasas,  prompting  thou- 
sands of  students  across  Pakistan's 
North- West  Frontier  Province 
(NWFP)  to  demonstrate  repcatcdlv 
against  U.S.  operations  there.  After 
the  first  raid — a  joint  U.S.  and  Pak- 
istani attempt  to  capture  high-profile 
Taliban  commander  Jalaluddin 
Haqqani  —  the  school  where  U.S. 
troops  were  Filleted  in  North  Waziri- 
stan came  under  missile  attack  for  the 
first  of  five  times.  The  presence  of 
Americans  on  their  soil  enrages  the 
Wa:irs.  A  group  called  the  Mujahedeen 
of  North  Waziristan  has  circulated  a 
pamphlet:  "Wake  up,  because  the  hyp- 
ocrite ruler  |Musharraf]  has  challenged 
faith  and  honor  by  bringing  American 
commandos  to  Miran  Shah  (North 
Waziristan's  capital]."  Reportedly,  sev  - 
eral tribesmen  have  been  killed  forgiv- 
ing information  to  the  FBI,  and  tribal 
leaders  have  announced  fines  of 
50,000,000  rupees  ($90,000)  and  the 
demolition  of  homes  for 
■w        those  who  help  Americans. 

%™ust  before  dark  we  turn  off  the 
makeshift  road  and  jounce  toward 
lanikhel,  which  looks  like  a  child's 
dripped  sand  castle  surrounded  by 
scrubby  acacia  trees  and  twenty-foot 
crenellated  mud  walls.  We  drive- 
past  the  first  of  two  tiny  mosques 
and  pull  into  the  narrow  t  rack  of 
open  sewer  that  serves  as  a  path  be- 
tween the  village's  hundred  homes. 
Next  to  the  main  mosque  is  a  large 
whitewashed  building  with  green 
doors  and  shutters:  the  clvnvk,  where 
men  spend  their  days  lying  on 
charpais  (wooden  beds)  in  the  cool 
of  a  shaded  room.  Tribal  men's 
clothes  are  predominantly  white, 
and  remain  relatively  pristine  be- 
cause tin'  men  don't  work.  Most 
days  they  gather  at  the  chowk  to  dis- 
cuss the  price  of  rifle  cartridges,  guns 
at  their  feet. 

Our  Jeep  can  jusl  squeeze  through 
the  narrow  track.  There  are  no  other 
vehicles  here.  In  each  house  lives  a 
family  of  eight  or  so.  In  some,  one 
son  has  gone  lo  Dubai  to  work  and 
send  money  home.  Money  is  rela- 
tively new  to  most  tribesmen.  "The 


world  seems  different  here  now," 
Barkatullah,  the  guard,  says  as  we 
snake  past  the  dark  houses.  "We  kill 
people  tor  very  small  things.  When 
there  was  no  money  here,  there  used 
to  be  a  lot  of  love  between  people." 
The  headlights  catch  the  eyes  of  the 
pack  of  village  dogs,  already  released 
for  the  night  patrol.  Finally  we  pull 
up  to  the  corrugated  tin  gates  of  Uz- 
ma's  compound,  where  a  hollow- 
eyed  heroin  addict  is  waiting  for  us. 
A  servant,  he  arrived  last  year  with 
his  family  from  nearby  Bannu,  seek- 
ing refuge  from  a  blood  feud,  and  Uz- 
ma's  father  put  him  to  work. 

As  soon  as  we  are  inside  the  gate, 
a  succession  of  stout  and  wrinkled 
women  enter  slowly  behind  us,  eas- 
ing themselves  onto  wooden  charpais 
on  the  veranda.  With  most  of  their 
work  done  for  the  day,  the  village 
wives,  all  cousins,  are  permitted  to 
visit  Tehmina.  At  their  ankles  are 
barefoot  children  with  the  reddish 
hair  caused  by  malnutrition,  which 
has  existed  here  for  centuries.  The 
children's  limbs  are  covered  with 
pustules  the  size  of  quarters — sum- 
mer pox,  an  ancient  plague,  I'm  told, 
which  no  one  knows  how  to  cure. 
While  the  women  talk,  the  children 
pick  lice  from  their  mothers'  hair. 
Little  boys  do  nothing  all  day  but 
play  cricket.  Girls  make  mud  fig- 
urines. Most  schools  are  ghost 
schools,  which  means  that  a  tribal 
malik  offers  the  Pakistani  govern- 
ment land  for  a  school  and  the  gov- 
ernment pays,  say,  his  son,  a 
teacher's  salary,  but  the  school  never 
opens.  Taliban  madrasas  have  be- 
come the  only  form  of  education. 

Tehmina  drags  hags  of  clothes 
onto  the  veranda,  and  the  women 
swarm  around  the  piles  and  argue. 
1  ler  cast-off  city  clothes  stand  out 
among  the  smocked  tribal  dresses. 
Last  year's  gifts  of  high-heeled  flip- 
flops  are  still  popular  under  the 
women's  patchwork  frocks.  Among 
the  faces  1  recognize  from  the  year 
before  is  that  of  Ghuta,  whic  h 
means  the  fat  one,  and  of  (ihunga, 
a  deaf-mute.  Ghuta's  hair  has 
turned  white.  I  guess  that  she's  sev- 
enty but  learn  later  that  she's  in  her 
fifties.  She  clasps  a  withered  hand 
to  my  shoulder  and  smiles  gruffly. 
Ghunga  pulls  at  my  hair,  raises  her 


eyebrows,  and  smiles.  Yes,  I  nod,  m 
hair  has  grown.  She  pokes  at  Uj 
ma's  nose  and  grimaces.  No,  Uzma1 
nose  isn't  pierced  yet,  though  her  fi 
aiue  has  given  her  a  diamond  sh 
should  be  wearing  there.  The  rest  c 
the  women,  who  surely  recognize  m 
from  last  year,  make  no  effort  t 
greet  us. 

In  Waziristan,  even  at  night,  th 
plain's  heat  makes  it  difficult  t 
move.  We  lounge  with  the  wome: 
on  the  low-lying  charpais,  th 
b  ruse's  i  mly  furniture.  In  the  mids 
of  gossip  about  who  is  using  to 
much  of  the  scant  electricity — a  pi 
rated  line  runs  from  Bannu — the 
asl  about  us.  Uzma  begins  to  spi: 
our  story.  This  year,  because  of  th 
war,  we  need  to  be  more  fully  ex 
plained   I  am  In  mi  1  >uhai,  marrie 
and  converting  to  Islam,  but  do  nc 
yet  pray  five  times  a  day.  (Alyssj  I 
supposedly,  has  her  period,  so  sh  I 
doesn't  need  to  pray  either.)  It's  nc  I 
really  clear  how  much  of  this  the  I 
believe.  Anyone  with  white  skin  i  I 
Angrez — English.  But  Angrez,  Amet  I 
ie an,  and  CIA  are  interchangeable  I 
There  is  only  one  thing  worsd  I 
N(  iO.  The  tribespeople  believe  tha  I 
nongovernmental  organizations  arl  I 
the  most  insidious  aliens  becaus II 
1 1  it  \  're  out  to  c  hange  the  Pasht  u 
way  of  life.  Warns  essentially  susped  Is 
every  foreigner  of  being  a  Christ  ia 
missionary.  To  date,  there  have  bee 
two  NGO  visitors.  One,  it  is  said 
made  a  disparaging  remark  abou,  i 
men  dancing  with  men.  >  \ 

In  the  semi-darkness,  a  turbane  K 
man  dressed  entirely  in  white  arriva  t 
at  the  gale.  The  women  stop  the!  I 
chatter  and  cover  their  heads.  Sine 
they're  all  related  to  him,  they  don. 
need  to  cover  their  faces.  1  be  man 
Nakum,  the  v  illage  busybody.  I  le  ;u 
monishes  Tehmina,  insisting  th: 
she  needs  more  guards  to  protect  us.j  ' 

"Aren't  my  guests  safe  here?"  sh]  ■ 
asks,  hands  on  hips. 

"They're  our  guests,  but  you'vl  t 
brought  them  here  and  it's  your  re 
sponsibility  to  protect  them,"  h 
warns  before  stooping  back  throng 
the  small  door  in  the  gate.  Tehmin 
looks  worried.  Pashumivali  mandate 
that  the  entire  village  must  protci 
its  guests,  especially  since  we  aril 
women.  Nakum's  warning  mearj 
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lat  something  else  is  afoot,  some- 
ling  unusual.  I  ask  Uzma  once  the 
hitors  have  left,  but  she  says,  "It's 
| "thing,  insha 'allah." 
j  Before  bed,  we  climb  into  the 
jitchtower  to  look  at  the  village  be- 
w.  The  moon  is  almost  full  and  the 
inarets  of  the  two  small  mosques 
Line  in  its  light,  as  does  a  murky 
item  where  the  children  bathe  and 


In  A.D.  998,  Mahmud  of  Ghazni, 
an  Afghan  king  known  as  the  "Idol- 
breaker,"  began  the  first  Islamic  cru- 
sade to  make  inroads  among  the 
tribesmen.  Over  the  next  several 
hundred  years,  the  tribesmen  in- 
creasingly warded  off  invaders  in  the 
name  of  Islam.  Both  the  Mongols 
and  the  Sikhs  were  unable  to  van- 
quish the  area's  guerrilla  fighters. 


etch  water.  Fluorescent  green  light 
pills  into  the  courtyards  of  the  few 
louses  with  electricity.  It's  about 
10:00  P.M.  People  will  rise 
>^       for  prayers  before  dawn. 


S 


ince  the  Pashtuns  didn't  write 
mtil  A.D.  1500,  all  early  records 
vere  made  by  those  who  attempted 
:o  conquer  them.  Herodotus  first 
writes  of  the  fearsome  people  of  the 
r'eshawar  Valley  during  Darius'  ex- 
peditions around  600  B.C.  Three 
lundred  years  later,  Alexander  the 
3reat  crossed  the  frontier  through 
the  Khyber  Pass.  After  his  death, 
Alexander's  empire  fell  to  ruin 
among  rival  Greek  kings,  whose 
coins  still  litter  the  valley.  From  264 
to  227  B.C.  a  king  named  Asoka 
spread  Buddhism  throughout  the 
Peshawar  Valley,  but  his  empire  was 
obliterated  by  petty  wars  that  raged 
for  the  next  800  years.  It  is  likely 
that  no  region  in  the  world  has 
known  so  much  war. 


In  1849  the  British  attempted  to 
pacify  the  frontier.  Bribery,  road- 
building,  battles — the  British  tried 
everything,  but  to  no  avail.  In  1893, 
when  British  envoy  Sir  Mortimer 
Durand  divided  Afghanistan  from 
what  is  now  Pakistan,  the  emir  of 
Afghanistan,  Abd-ur-Rahman, 
warned  the  British  about  dividing 
the  Pashtuns.  "You  will  always  be 
engaged  in  fighting  or  other  trouble 
with  them,  and  they  will  always  go 
on  plundering.  .  .  .  [I]f  at  any  time  a 
foreign  enemy  appears  on  the  bor- 
ders .  .  .  these  frontier  tribes  will  be 
your  worst  enemies." 

But  the  British  paid  no  heed.  The 
line  was  drawn,  and  they  continued 
to  be  plagued  by  not  only  tribal  war- 
fare but  also  the  larger  insurrections 
led  by  a  series  of  Muslim  holy  men, 
one  of  the  first  being  Mullah  Powin- 
dah  in  the  1890s  in  South  Waziris- 
tan.  In  North  Waziristan  the  Faqir 
of  Ipi  led  highly  successful  raids 
against  the  British  during  the  1930s, 


eventually  commanding  a  lashkar 
(fighting  force)  of  more  than  2,000 
men.  A  charismatic  and  militant 
leader,  the  Faqir  kept  nimbly  to  the 
caves  along  the  Afghan  border  and 
was  never  caught.  Today  people 
travel  from  all  over  Waziristan  to 
pray  at  his  grave. 

When  Pakistan  was  created  in 
1947,  the  Pashtuns  of  the  frontier 
made  a  bid  for  an  indepen- 
dent "Pashtunistan."  Despite 
support  for  this  plan  by 
Gandhi  and  Indian  prime 
minister  Nehru,  Pashtun 
lands  were  designated  a  semi- 
autonomous  region  of  Pak- 
istan, after  which  its  officers 
did  little  there  but  maintain 
the  British  policy  of  giving 
money  to  pacify  the  people 
via  local  maliks  (in  North 
Waziristan  today,  those  pay- 
|H|  ments  amount  to  about 
$80,000  a  year,  which  ac- 
counts for  a  substantial  por- 
tion  of  the  tribal  economy). 
\- '.  The  madrasas  of  the  Afghan 

Taliban  flourished  during  the 
Soviet  invasion,  and  their  rad- 
ical influence  on  the  already 
conservative  tribal  areas  has 
BH       been  growing  since  the  late 
1990s.  In  the  first  days  of  Sep- 
tember 2001,  just  before  the  eleventh, 
when  the  U.N.  tried  to  send  fifteen 
experts   to   the   Afghan  border 
to  monitor  pre-existing  antiterrorism 
sanctions,  two  pro-Taliban  parties  es- 
tablished a  4,000-member 
lashkar  to  stop  them. 


A 


mile  from  Janikhel,  the 
lime-green  roof  of  the  local  madrasa 
rises  in  the  midst  of  a  hundred  vil- 
lages. Because  of  their  grip  on  the 
little  education  there  is  here,  the 
Talibs  are  respected  and  feared  by 
the  local  people.  When  their  ver- 
sion of  Islamic  law  is  broken — a 
woman  dances  at  a  wedding  or 
someone  uses  a  VCR — the  Talibs 
arrive  and  demand  payment  of  a 
fine.  "It's  cheaper  to  pay  them  than 
to  let  them  sit  around,"  Ilyas's 
brother,  Shaweb,  says.  He  is  study- 
ing to  be  a  doctor  in  Peshawar.  "If 
you  don't  pay,  they  come  back  every 
day  and  you  have  to  feed  them 
lunch  because  they're  guests." 
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In  U:ma's  watchtower,  empty  sy- 
ringes lie  piled  by  tbe  gun  sights. 
The  hollow-eyed  guard  sleeps  up 


here.  He's  supposed  to  he  kicking 
his  drug  habit  (one  of  the  condi- 
tions Uzma's  father  has  put  on  his 
gift  of  refuge).  When  I  point  them 
out,  Uzma  just  stares  into  the  dis- 
tance. "They  could  be  for  medi- 
cine," she  says.  Uzma  had  completed 
her  second  year  of  medical  school 
before  dropping  out.  "We're  caught 
in  between  two  worlds,"  she  ex- 
plains. "We're  not  perfect  Muslims 
and  we're  not  totally  modern."  She 
says  she  wants  to  bring  more  schools 
to  Waziristan  ("which  I  will,  ni- 
sha'allah,  when  I'm  married").  Still, 
she  cannot  stand  the  idea  of  govern- 
ment soldiers  infiltrating  her  land. 
"We  all  hate  terrorism,"  she  says. 
"But  they're  targeting  tbe  wrong 
people.  I  swear,  if  I  had  a  gun,  I'd 
fight  the  government  soldiers  my- 
self." She  looks  down  at  the  village's 
mud  walls  and  wonders  aloud  what 
it  will  be  like  to  live  in  California 
with  Ilyas.  llyas  comes  from  one  of 
the  wealthiest  families  in  all  of  Pe- 
shawar. In  California,  as  an  engi- 
neering graduate  student,  he  is  de- 
livering pizzas.  "That's  not  a  good 
job,  is  it.7"  asks  Uzma.  She  knows 
that  in  America  she,  too,  will  have 
to  work,  "but  not  that  hard,"  she 
says  hopefully. 

Life  in  the  village  is  built  on  a 
complex  pattern  of  visits.  I  gather 


bits  of  information  from  what  the 
women  say  to  one  another  and  what 
they  don't  say.  When  1  ask  about 


their  children  or  husbands,  the  wom- 
en listen  carefully  to  the  answers 
others  give,  as  if  the  speaker  should 
beware  of  revealing  too  many  secrets 
to  outsiders.  If  they  knew  how  much 
Uzma  was  actually  telling  us,  she 
could  be  exiled,  as  her  female  cousin 
was  for  watching  television  alone 
with  a  male  cousin  at  night.  (He  was 
killed;  she  reportedly  escaped  after 
being  gang-raped.) 

We  leave  Janikhel  to  be  lunch 
guests  at  Machikbel,  Uzma's  grand- 
mother's village,  a  ten-minute  drive 
down  a  dirt  road.  We  pile  into  the 
one-room  house,  which  smells  of 
dung  and  Kiwi  shoe  polish.  Twenty 
children  crush  in  to  sit  on  the  floor 
while  Tehmina  distributes  a  dollar's 
worth  of  rupees  to  every  woman. 
"We're  so  glad  to  see  you,"  each  tells 
her,  to  which  Tehmina  replies,  "Pray 
for  me  and  my  family."  In  English, 
she  says  to  us,  "They  come  for  the 
money."  She  may  be  indulgent,  but 
she  is  no  pushover.  When  one 
woman  laments  that  she  can't  afford 
gold  earrings  like  Tehmina's,  Tehmi- 
na retorts  that  she  should  be  think- 
ing about  feeding  her  children,  not 
gold.  After  Tehmina  has  handed  out 
the  whole  stack  of  rupees,  her  cousin 
Useeno  apologizes.  She  can't  offer  us 
lunch  after  all.  Tbe  village  elders 
forbid  it  unless  Tehmina  pays  fifty 


rupees  for  the  chicken.  If  we  pay  fid 
tood,  then  Useeno  will  not  be  cori 
Mdcl  ed  to  be  ui\  mil!  ii-  respect 

Tehmina  is  stunned. 

"We're  bound  to  say  no,  or  we'j 
have  to  pay  25,000  rupees,"  Useeni 
explains,  claiming  that  the  villagl L 
elders  are  angry  at  Atlas — that's  wh  j 
we  are  outcasts.  I  doubt  this  is  th 
sole  reason. 

"We  won't  die  without  havin 
lunch,  but  you've  proven  bow  selhs. 
you  are,"  Rarkatullah  says  as  he  pick 
up  bis  gun  and  storms  out  of  th 
room  to  the  chowk.  Tehmina  reacht 
into  her  purse  and  pays  tor  lunch 
While  the  chicken  boils,  we  wandt 
around  the  village  under  the  relent 
less  sun.  A  teenage  girl  follows  uj 
saying  that  recently  "Arab"  men  at 
rived  in  the  village  and  ottered  t 
build  a  mosque.  The  village  accept 
ed.  No  one  knows  who  the  men  art, 
A  hawk-faced  woman  comes  out  of 
musky  room  and  takes  our  hand 
"I'm  sorry  I'm  late  to  meet  you,"  sh 
says.  "I  gave  birth  last  night."  Sh 
pulls  us  inside  to  see  the  baby,  hi 
eyes  already  lined  with  kohl  to  wan 
off  evil  spirits.  How  many  childrej 
does  she  have  now?  "Two,"  she  sayj 
"Three  it  you  count  the  girl." 

During  lunch  Useeno  tells  Tehm 
na  of  the  misfortunes  that  have  be 
fallen  the  village  in  the  past  yea: 
During  the  war  with  America,  hur 
dreds  of  men  from  the  surroundin 
villages  went  to  Afghanistan  aft€ 
the  local  madrasa  broadcast  the  ca 
to  jihad  via  its  loudspeakers.  A| 
though  jihads  are  nothing  new  her^ 
the  tribal  move  to  join  them  isj 
Useeno  stands  in  the  doorway  witl 
her  arms  crossed  to  make  it  clea| 
that  she  is  not  eating  with  us. 

"The  only  man  who  went  froijl 
our  village  came  back  after  only  twjl 
months,"  she  says.  "He  said,  'It's  usaB 
less  to  fight  against  other  Muslims."  I 
This  is  a  major  point  of  concerrH 
whether  or  not  the  war  was  legitfl 
mate  jihad.  It  seems  that  the  loc? 
mullahs  said  little  about  the  Muslin  j 
of  Afghanistan's  Northern  Alliance 
Instead,  they  focused  on  the  figH  | 
against  infidels.  Fighting  against  otrfl 
er  Muslims  negates  the  principle  t  | 
jihad,  so  when  many  of  the  tribe;:  j 
men  discovered  the  true  nature  c 
the  fight,  it  is  said  they  felt  betrayed 
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I  'My  grandson  wanted  to  go,  but  I 
I  uldn't  let  him,"  says  Useeno.  "I  told 
In  it's  not  real  jihad.  You  won't  be  a 
lirtyr  because  you're  killing  other 
iislims.  So  he  didn't  go." 
■In  the  nearby  village  of  Khwa- 
I  larkhel,  she  tells  us,  three  Taliban 
Idows  received  their  husbands 
■  me  "in  clothes  full  of  blood" — a 
jirtyr's  death.  Then,  as  if  guessing 
It  thoughts,  she  warns  us  how  fool- 
It  visiting  such  a  Taliban  strong- 
f  Id  would  be. 

I  Lunch  over,  we  drive  for  twenty 
(mutes,  scanning  the  horizon  for 
|e  widows'  village.  Barkatullah 
liows  its  whereabouts  vaguely  be- 
|use  he  attended  the  men's  funer- 
He  says  he  never  used  to  support 
e  local  Taliban.  "Because  we're 
uslim  brothers,  we  do  what  they 
y.  We  know  they're  using  Islam." 
jfter  some  scrutiny,  we  can  just 
ake  out  crenellations  on  the  crest 
a  hill.  Tehmina  clutches  at  her 
>)Som.  This  trip  is  a  little  more  than 
jie  anticipated.  Barkatullah  ex- 
J  ains,  "The  Talibs  hate  America 
jid  believe  that  America  is  against 
nr  religion  and  trying  to  change 
j>."  He  explains  that  the  mullahs 
ime  to  power  here  because  there 
as  no  law  to  stop  them.  "This  war 
'ill  never  end,"  he  says,  squinting 
Sward  the  village.  "Hundreds  of 
Uaeda  fighters  passed  through  this 
ay.  Most  stayed  in  this  village." 
The  high  wooden  doors  of  the  vil- 
ige  are  locked.  An  armed  sentry 
peaks  to  Barkatullah  and  looks  to- 
■ard  the  car.  The  gates  creak  open, 
nd  we  are  led  to  a  building  that 
>oks  like  a  lighthouse  made  of  mud. 
iside  sit  three  women.  "We've  nev- 
r  seen  a  war  like  this  before,"  says 
:war  Bibi,  the  widow  of  Mohammad 
ialan,  one  of  the  Taliban  fighters 
rom  the  village  killed  in  December 
001  at  Khost,  they  say  by  an  Amer- 
can  bomb.  "Now  none  of  us  can 
eave  the  Islamic  brotherhood,"  she 
dds,  rocking  a  crate  hanging  from 
he  ceiling  that  serves  as  a  crib.  An- 
)ther  of  her  children  chases  a  chick - 
:n  around  the  tiny  room,  where  a 
;rowd  of  women  has  now  gathered, 
lach  sold  her  wedding  jewelry  to 
aise  money  for  the  Taliban. 

"This  war  will  go  on  forever,"  It- 
var  Bibi  continues,  smiling  politely. 


"The  next  generation  is  already 
preparing  to  fight.  But  what  is  the 
result. ?  Muslims  are  killing  one  an- 
other." She  says  she  learned  that 
this  isn't  real  jihad  via  a  radio 
broadcast  by  the  Pakistani  govern- 
ment after  her  husband  had  left  the 
village,  but,  she  claims,  her  husband 
didn't  know  that  he  would  be  fight- 
ing other  Muslims.  "Still,  my  hus- 
band is  a  shaheed  [martyr]  because  he 
thought  he  was  fighting  against  non- 
Muslims,"  she  concludes.  We  leave 
the  village  and  later  learn  that  dur- 
ing our  visit  all  the  men  were  armed 
and  hiding  in  the  guardhouse. 
They'd  thought  we  were  Pakistani 
government  officials  come  to  take 
the  children  to  school  in  Bannu. 

Halfway  down  the  hill,  on  our 
way  to  the  martyrs'  graves,  the  Jeep 
blows  a  tire.  Neither  the  driver  nor 
Barkatullah  knows  how  to  use  a 
jack.  Alyssa  and  I  climb  down  and 
begin  to  rock  the  car  chassis,  veils 
aflutter.  We  are  underneath  the 
Jeep  when  the  driver  shouts.  In  the 
distance,  over  the  flat  scree  plain,  a 
column  of  what  looks  like  smoke  is 
rising:  dust  kicked  up  by  an  ap- 
proaching car.  We  veil  ourselves. 


fair  amount  of  clanking  we're  on 
our  way.  The  martyrs'  graves  stand 
apart  from  the  others:  three  cairns  of 
white  stones  with  striped  green  flags 
snapping  in  the  wind,  denoting 
membership  in  Maulana  Fazlur 
Rehman's  Jamiat  Ulema-I-lslam 
fighters,  the  most  pro-Taliban 
group.  By  the  grave,  boxes  of  salt 
show  that  the  martyrs  were  also 
Hafiz-e -Quran,  which  means  they'd 
learned  the  Koran  by  heart  twice, 
the  first  time  for  the  Arabic,  the 
second  for  the  meaning. 

As  we  make  the  hour-long  journey 
back  to  Janikhel,  we  drop  off  the  young 
Talib  and  pick  up  a  five-year-old  boy 
who  has  been  walking  for  two  hours  to 
a  little  house  where  he  buys  his  fa- 
ther's heroin.  He  clutches  a  handful 
of  rupees.  Barkatullah  holds  the  boy 
on  his  lap,  shaking  his  head 

T.  over  him. 
hat  evening,  as  Uzma  and  her 
mother  offer  evening  prayers  on  the 
veranda,  her  little  brother,  Momin, 
comes  skulking  through  the  green 
gate,  very  pale.  He's  been  playing 
cricket,  and  the  cuffs  of  his  white  sal- 
war  kameez  are  gray  with  dust.  He 


Barkatullah  chuckles.  A  black  Dat- 
sun  pulls  up  and  stops  before  us,  five 
dark-turbaned  men  inside:  Taliban. 
One  climbs  down  to  help  us,  and 
the  truck  rattles  away.  He  is  young 
and  doesn't  seem  to  know  what  to 
do  with  the  tire  either,  but  after  a 


perches  on  the  edge  of  my  charpai 
and  says  in  English,  "The  Taliban 
know  you're  here  and  they're  coming 
to  get  you  tonight." 

"How  do  they  know  we're  Ameri- 
cans, or  even  here  at  all?" 

"I  dunno."  He  frowns  and  shuffles 
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Iii-  de<  k  ol  cards,  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
m\  cards  I'd  bought  him  at  the 
Duane  Rcadc  on  West  Forty-second 
Street  in  New  York  City.  Apparent- 
ly Ins  playmates  told  him  that  the 
ralibs  plan  to  crawl  over  the  com- 
pound wall  and  kidnap  me  —  the 
"( ,'hristian" — in  the  night.  There  is 
nothing  to  he  done.  We  cannot 
lease  the  village  at  night  or  travel 
through  the  miles  of  wasteland  hack 
to  Bannu.  Ghuta  arrives  without  a 
word,  a  Kalashnikov  strapped  over 
her  ample  hosom.  She  has  asked 
permission  to  spend  the  night  with 
us,  since  we  have  only  two  guards — 
Barkatullah  and  the  heroin  addn  t, 
perched  in  the  watchtower  with  his 
empty  syringes.  Outside  the  com- 
pound walls,  the  pack  of  village  dogs 
has  been  released  for  the  night.  As 

we  pull  the  charpais  into  the  center 
of  the  courtyard  to  attempt  sleep,  I 
listen  (or  their  growls. 

1  try  to  tuck  my  white  limbs  under 
the  veil  I'm  using  as  a  sheet.  The  fleas 
are  merciless.  There  is  so  much  moon- 
light I  can  almost  see  them  jump.  I 
stan  die  compound's  twenty-foot  mud 
walls.  Whimpering,  Momin  has  tucked 
himself  under  his  mother's  veil.  C  ihuta 
does  not  lie  down.  She  murmurs,  al- 
most thants,  to  U:ma  and  her  mother, 
and  warns  Uzma  not  to  translate  what 
she  is  saying,  out  of  loyalty  to  her  Wazir 
people.  Uzma  translates  anyway. 

According  to  Ghuta,  since  the 
war  with  the  United  States  ended, 
the  surrounding  villages  and  the  lo- 
cal madrasa  have  served  as  pipelines 
to  send  ex-fighters  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
(ihuta  says  the  Taliban  are  regroup- 
ing I  here,  as  Saudis  come  to  Waziri- 
stan  with  money  and  passports  for 
those  loyal  to  their  cause.  It  used  to 
be  that  Wazirs  would  dream  of  going 
to  America,  because  it  was  the  land 
of  opportunity.  Now  that  land  is 
Saudi  Arabia,  "ll  America  tries  to 
come  here,"  (ihuta  says,  "hundreds 
of  v  illages  will  band  together  with 
the  Taliban,  though  we're  not  with 
them  now."  She  cradles  the  weapon 
in  her  lap.  "We  will  not  give  the 
Americans  a  single  piece  of  land." 

"I'm  so  sii  k  ol  the  Taliban  using  Is- 
lam," I  Izma  says  to  me  in  English, 
propping  herself  on  her  elbows.  When 
I  alihan  i  asualties  first  «.  ame  over  the 
border  to  Peshawar's  five  hospitals, 
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Uzma  and  her  mother  took  food  and 
money  to  the  wounded.  (From  my  own 
visit-,  I  remember  the  smell  of  rot  in  the 
hallways.)  But  the  Talibs  refused  her. 
One  Talib  said,  "Thank  you,  sister, 
no.  You  didn't  help  us  before,  when 
we  were  fighting  America  over  the 
border.  We  won't  die  now  without 
your  500  rupees.  If  you  really  want  to 
help  us,  give  us  your  sons."  Angered,' 
she  lectured  him  on  the  true  nature  of 
Islam,  hut  he  told  her  to  shut  up,  leav- 
ing her  with  a  shame  she  can't  shake. 
She  knows  she  follows  an  Islam  she  be- 
lieves in,  but  the  Talibs'  rabid  zeal 
makes  her  doubt  her  own  devotion. 
Now  she  wonders  if  the  mullahs  are 
right  about  the  U.S.  crusade. 

The  night  passes  without  incident. 
But  the  next  morning,  Momin's  ru- 
mor proves  to  be  true.  Ghunga,  the 
deaf-mute,  comes  wheeling  through 
the  compound's  gate,  gesticulating 
madly.  She  makes  her  brown  eves 
wide,  presses  her  thumb  to  her  chin 
in  imitation  of  a  man's  beard,  then 
fires  an  air  machine  gun.  "The  Tal- 
iban have  arrived,"  explains  Uzma. 
"She's  seen  them.  They've  got  guns, 
and  they're  going  to  kill  you  and  take 
me."  She  looks  more  excited  than 
worried,  which  is  both  heartening 
and  disturbing. 

It  seems  that  three  Datsuns  full  of 
black-turbaned  Talibs  have  just  ar- 
rived at  the  chowl  next  to  the  mi  isi  [ue 
in  the  village  center.  They've  de- 
manded that  the  village  hand  us  over, 
"just  for  a  week  or  so."  Tehmina  had 
sent  the  Jeep  and  driver  out  on  er- 
rands, but  apparently  both  are  being 
held  hostage.  "We  need  that  Jeep," 
she  s.iys,  "Inn  they  can  keep  the  driver." 
We  laugh  nervously.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  this  could  |usi  be  a  village  ruse  t<  i 
send  us  on  our  way.  Then  Momin 
sneaks  to  the  chowk  to  see  them,  re- 
porting back  their  words:  "Give  us  the 
(  christian."  I  turn  to  Alyssa,  terrified. 
She  is  dark-haired  and  golden-skinned, 
with  a  lace  that  could  pass  for  Mexican 
or  Arab  or  any  number  of  other  eth- 
nicities. I  am  not  so  fortunate. 

We  rifle  through  our  bags  to  see 
what  might  give  us  away.  I  tuck  my 
notes  in  my  underwear.  I  he  Ialihs 
aren't  known  to  be  rapists,  and,  in 
any  case,  the  Afghan  refugee  boys 
who  fled  to  Pakistan  say  that  they 
prefer  boys.  In  the  sink,  we  burn  the 


photocopies  of  our  passports.  Uzi 
watches  as  we  light  match  aft 
match.  I  can  almost  hear  her  wo 
dering  if  we  really  are  CIA  after  j 
As  a  gesture  of  respect,  we  are  to 
the  Talibs  had  gone  to  the  chowk  i 
stead  of  appearing  armed  at  a  hoi 
of  women.  But  now  they  are  comrj 
to  the  house.  Apparently  the  tel 
Talib  who  helped  us  change  our  t 
told  them  that  we  were  CIA  agera 
using  an  X-ray  camera  to  see  tl 
martyrs'  corpses.  But  it  turns  out  tr 
Atlas  refuses  to  hand  us  over,  ai 
the  Talibs  won't  come  to  tl 
house — if  indeed  we  are  CIA,  tra 
think  that  we  may  be  able  to  se 
them,  Uzma  says.  She  laughs  at  t 
idea  that  the  Talibs  are  afraid  of 
but  looks  a  bit  stunned:  could  it 
that  we  are  not  who  we  say  we  arefl 
Finally,  our  Jeep  is  returned,  a] 
word  comes  from  the  chowk:  we  mu 
leave  by  sundown.  The  Taliban  cla 
they've  aimed  missiles  at  Uzm; 
house.  A  warning  shot  alone,  Che 
explains,  would  put  the  entire  villa 
at  risk:  "If  the  Taliban  should  fire 
you,  just  as  a  tease,  without  hittil 
you,  it's  called  a  bayizatee,  an  insu 
for  which  our  men  must  fight."  V 
veil  ourselves  and  climb  into  the  c 
"At  least  I  learned  how  to  change 
tire,"  says  Tehmina,  with  her  dee 
bellied  laugh,  picking  a  pie 
of  marzipan  from  a  box 

A her  lap. 
week  after  we  left  Waziristan 
the  frontier  police  stopped  a  pick') 
truck  full  of  armed  men  at  a  checl  ■ 
point  outside  of  Janikhel.  After  a  ski  i 
mish  with  local  tribesmen,  the  poli™ 
were  forced  to  free  the  men,  whom 
they  believed  to  be  Chechen  Al  Q;IM 
da.  As  punishment  the  Pakistani  arrBI 
rolled  nine-pound  guns  into  Janikbl 
the  next  day.  Against  their  will,  vj-l 
lagers  marked  the  houses  of  local  Tvl 
iban  collaborators  with  red  paint,  bl 
that  they  could  be  destroyed.  Ghut  > 
house  was  among  them.  That  houl 
is  gone  now. 

Two  months  later,  for  the  firsi  til 
in  thirty  years,  NWFP  election 
brought  into  power  the  MuttahidJ 
Majlis-e- Amal,  a  pro-Bin  Ladejl 
anti-United  States  religious  coalitidj 
which  vehemently  opposes  the  invf 
sion  of  Iraq.  There  also  have  been  i  f 


ligence  reports  of  a  "huge  quantity 
weapons"  being  smuggled  into 
hrth  and  South  Waziristan,  slated,  it 
assumed,  for  waging  a  war  against 
nerican  forces  across  the  Afghan 
rder.  In  January,  after  an  American 
| Idier  was  shot  by  a  tribal  border 
put,  the  United  States  retaliated  by 
lopping  a  500-pound  bomb  on  a 
.aziristan  madrasa,  killing  two  Wazir 
outs,  members  of  the  paramilitary 
bal  force  supposedly  working  with 
e  82nd  Airborne.  Their  brother 
outs  fasted  in  protest.  Now  U.S. 
3ops  on  the  Waziristan  border  have 
portedly  hired  eighty  Wazirs  as 
lards.  Taliban  and  Al  Qaeda  resis- 
nce  in  the  area  continually  plagues 
e  9,000  U.S.  soldiers  stationed  there, 
orth  Waziristan's  capital  is  only  thir- 
miles  from  Khost,  one  of  the  worst 
)ckets  of  fighting  still  left  in  south- 
istern  Afghanistan.  In  the  past  year 
least  twenty  U.S.  soldiers  have  been 
lied  along  that  border,  and  at  least 
even  tribesmen  have  been  killed  in 
rant  bombings. 

When  the  United  States  invaded 
aq  in  March,  the  tribesmen  threat- 
led  to  raise  a  force  of  more  than  1 ,000 

hters  to  launch  cross-border  attacks, 
|id  apparently  they  did  just  that,  giv- 
n  the  increase  of  such  attacks  last 
bring.  In  response,  a  joint  U.S.  and 
:alian  force  has  launched  Operation 
l>ragon  Fury  to  prevent,  according  to 
he  U.S.  Defense  Department,  "the 
^emergence  of  terrorism"  along  the 
vfghan  border,  where  the  Pashtuns 
'age  jihad  not  only  for  their  own 
eople  but  for  the  Iraqis  now  as  well, 
-.ast  year,  Uzma  had  claimed  that  if 
he  United  States  went  to  war  in  Iraq, 
he  would  know  that  the  mullahs  were 
ight:  America  had  indeed  launched  a 
ihad  against  all  Muslims.  This  year 
he  is  living  in  California  with  Ilyas, 
>regnant.  When  their  son  is  born  this 
all,  he  will  be  an  American.  ■ 


Answers  to  the  August  Quiz,  "La- 
)or  Pains" 

I  Cobblers;  2  Females;  3  World  War 
;  4  All  three;  5  Zero;  6  The  strike;  7 
jrover  Cleveland;  8  Ronald  Reagan; 
)  Joe  Hill;  10  U.S.  president;  1 1  New 
fork  Tribune;  12  half  .  .  .  half;  13 
X/.E.B.  DuBois;  14  Convicts. 
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LETTER         FROM  WASHINGTON 


AS  THOUGH  TRUTH 
WERE  A  FOOL 

Innovations  in  government  fabrication 
By  Wayne  Biddle 


G 


lover  Adams's  grave  is  as  distant 
is  could  be  from  the  old  high-mind- 
:dness  of  Lafayette  Square,  which  is  as 
ong  gone  as  she  from  a  capital  mired 
it  the  moment  in  lies.  To  find  it  you 
vind  through  neigh- 
borhoods that  are 
erra  incognita  for 
white  people,  finally 
iniving  at  a  bucolic 
zemetery  just  within 
District  lines  that 
only  rich  or  power- 
ful families  from  a 
far  less  cynical  era 
could  have  desired 
and  afforded.  Her 
inscriptionless  rest- 
ing place — Henry's 
in  there,  too,  but  he 
commissioned  Stan- 
ford White  to  design 
it  for  her — is  fa- 
mously enigmatic, 
with  a  Saint-Gaudens  funerary  sculp- 
ture that  still  perplexes.  This  vivacious 
woman  was  a  horrific  suicide,  guide- 
books say,  but  her  otherwise  fact- 
obsessed  husband  left  a  gap  of  cosmic 
dimensions  in  his  autobiographical 
masterwork  right  where  every  reader 
wants  to  learn  exactly  what  happened. 


Wayne  Biddle  lives  and  writes  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  area.  His  last  letter  from 
Washington,  "Home  Fires  Burning,"  ap- 
peared in  the  June  issue. 


Getting  to  know  exactly  what  hap- 
pens tends  to  occur  well  after  the  fact 
in  Washington,  home  of  the  whopper. 
Whether  because  so  much  of  the  gov- 
ernment operates  under  legalized  se- 


X 


crecy  or  because  the  news  business  is  a 
business  or  because  the  citizens  are  ex- 
hausted from  keeping  their  own  heads 
above  water,  catastrophes  like  war, 
technological  breakdown,  and  finan- 
cial ruin  are  illuminated  only  in  retro- 
spect, when  the  field  is  strewn  witb  de- 
bris. Surprised  when  there  are  no  bad 
weapons.  Shocked  when  the  shuttle 
disintegrates.  Dumbfounded  when  [your 
company's  name  here]  goes  belly  up. 
The  living  remain' d  and  suffer' d.  Not 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  real-time 


participants  who  know  what's  hap- 
pening. The  federal  payroll  is  stuffed 
with  political  nipoti  of  major  or  minor 
stripe,  who  are  your  next-door  neigh- 
bors in  any  zip  code.  That  black  Ex- 
cursion with  Vir- 
ginia tags  always 
hogging  two  park- 
ing spots  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Kalorama  and 
Twenty-third,  with 
several  bravos  in- 
side? Not  a  group 
grope  but  the  secre- 
tary of  defense's 
household  guard. 
Congress's  workaday 
toil  consists  largely 
in  calling  forth  the 
associates  of  one 
condottiere  or  an- 
other— the  "buf- 
foons and  men  of 
talent,"  as  Jacob 
Burckhardt  called  them  when  chroni- 
cling the  tyrannies  of  fourteenth- 
century  Italy.  The  more  "sensitive" 
their  knowledge,  the  more  assuredly 
the  hearings  will  be  closed-door. 

The  doors  on  Capitol  Hill  spend  a 
lot  of  time  closed.  In  the  first  half  of 
this  year,  there  were  at  least  sixty-two 
locked  hearings  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. The  pretextual  magic  words  "na- 
tional security"  alone  work  like  "Shut, 
Sesame,"  only  Ali  Baha  never  gets  a 
chance  to  load  his  three  asses  with 
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ydd.  Appropriations'bill  markups  are 
routinely  i 1<  iscd,  suppi  >scdly  t<  >  shield 
members  from  the  leverage  of  special 
interests,  bul  the  lobbyists  always 
know  what's  going  on  inside  anyway — 
only  the  lay  public,  who  vote  Inn  do 
nol  govern,  stay  ignorant.  Ami  C  ,'on- 
gress  i s  the  easiest  branch  of  govern- 
ment to  gather  facts  from.  The  other 
i  w< i  are  i ight ly  riveted,  with  the  |udt- 
l  iary  essenl  ially  off-limits  and  the  ex- 
ecutive protected  by  "privilege"  thai 
would  cost  taxpayers  millions  to  sur- 
mount even  in  the  hands  ot  a  fail 
minded  independent  counsel.  The  re- 
sultant information  vacuum  is  a  cinch 
to  till  with  lies,  it  not  the  bare-assed 
type  then  at  least  the  kind  Churchill 
called  "terminological 
y     inexa(  i  itude." 


X 


ations  go  to  war  tor  agonizing- 
ly long  periods  on  the  basis  ot  lies,  as 
World  War  I  and  every  oilier  conflict 
ot  the  twentieth  century,  and  maybe 
every  other  century,  amply  demon- 
strated, technology  and  business  are 
harder  to  sustain  on  this  basis,  be- 
cause nature  itself  must  be  fooled  in 
the  first  case  and  the  supply  of  suck- 
ers is  finite  in  the  second.  When  the 
director  of  NASA's  Ames  Research 
Center  said  that  he  thought,  ( >h,  my 
( rod.'  This  is  something.  This  isn't  just  a 
Ugh  bounce  upon  watching  a  1.7- 
pound  chunk  of  loam  fired  from  an 
air  cannon  hit  a  mock-up  shuttle 
wing  ,u  i  ^  I  miles  per  bout  ,  one 
might  wonder  about  his  Louts 
Renault  ian  shock,  given  the  years 
that  university  trained  engineers 
spend  studying  formulas  like  1  m\  ' 
for  the  energy  of  a  moving  object. 

Since  .American  businessmen  em 
braced  advertisers  during  the  1920s 
to  make  the  cash  registers  ring  when 
their  products  would  not,  a  huge  tol 
eran<  e  for  libs  h.is  built  up  in  the 
consumer  puhlk,  but  all  the  slogans 
m  the  world  cannot  keep  a  flawed 
machine  from  mangling  its  opera- 
tors. NASA  apparently  understood 
what  it  was  up  against  when  it  se- 
Ici  i  ed  <  >ne  i  >l  t  he  last  of  I  he  great 
Oklahoma  balls  lor  brains  jet  jock- 
eys, former  air  force  general  Thomas 
P.  Station!  cited  in  the  (  litmness 
Book  oj  WorW  Record*  for  the  highest 
reentry  speed  on  an\  manned  space- 
llight  (during  Apollo  \)     to  oversee 


the  return  to  orbit  of  its  technocratic 
legions  under  the  motto  "Find  it,  fix 
it,  and  fly  it,"  which  biiks  only  one 
more  pertinent  Anglo-Saxon  alliter- 
at  ive  element . 

"They'll  blow  down  some  apart- 
ment buildings,"  Stafford  used  to 
drawl  with  a  straight  lace  about  the 
40-kiloton  warheads  on  the  navy's 
Poseidon  submai  ine  missiles  (thi 

I  liroshima  bomb  was  about  12.5),  at 
a  time  when  the  air  lorce  was  shop- 
ping its  JOO-kiloton  MX  around 
Congress.  Indeed  they  would.  So,  by 
Washington  standards,  he  is  an  hon- 
i  i  elder  statesman  who  i  i mid  be 
called  out  of  retirement.  As  Lyndon 
Johnson  intuited  belter  than  anyone 
since  Old  Hickory,  there  can  be  a 
kind  of  knee  shipping,  tall-tale 
thrust  to  this,  tapping  into  the  Paul 
Bunyan  tradit  ion  of  Ameri<  an  ent<  i 
tainment.  Saddam'll  unleash  his 
t  hemic  als  in  fort  \  I  ive  minutes! 
They'll  climb  out  of  the  shuttle 
while  it's  up  I  here  and  lix  that  bust 
ed  w  ing'.  The  sum  of  AOL  and  Time 
Wamer'll  be  bigger  than  the  parts! 
Arabs'll  knock  down  the  World 
["rad<  I  i  ntei 1  \\  hoa  Pari  of  the  dii 
ficully  hen-  is  that  truth  is  always 
stranger  than  fiction,  which  leaves 
plenty  of  room  for  both  when  a  pies 
idem  starts  speec  hifying  about  tet 
rorism  ot  tax  cuts. 

In  a  city  used  to  playing  fast  and 

loose,  there  are  decent  liv  ings  to  be 
made  both  by  lying  and  by  un<  overing 

lies.  I  Intil  the  Republic  ans  took  over 

i  Congress  in  1995,  oversight  subcom- 
mittees could  be  counted  on  to  tenet 
out  what  was  known  around  lown  as 
"waste,  hand,  and  abuse,"  using  sub- 
poena power  il  necessary  to  reel  in 
the  big  fish.  Such  inv  estigations  were 
often  politically  motivated,  of  course, 
bul  under  the  aegis  of  a  tough  chair- 
man they  could  i. ike  real  huh  k.  Epit 
omized  b\  Mil  higan  I  )emo<  rat  John 
I  lingell's  I  louse  Enei  g\,  and  *.  !om 

men  e  panel,  whose  pit  bulls  w  ere  led 

by  staffei  Peter  Stockton,  these  groups 
put  reams  of  sensitive  documents  and 
testimony  on  the  public  record  and 
into  the  hands  of  journalists. 

"We  used  to  say  that  in  order  to  get 
advanced  in  the  ail  fore  e,  they  had  to 
lie  tii  1  tingell,"  says  the  impish  Stock- 
Ion,  now  relegated  to  plowing  the 
same  ground  for  a  downtown  non 


"T 
Li 


prolit.  Officers  would  testify  game) 
about  one  military-industrial  progn 
or  another,  get  caught  out  in  a  fal 
hood  by  sharply  prepared  legislati 
staff,  and  within  months  be  elevatij 
to  the  nexl  higher  rank.  I  lu\  we 
just  "perfecting  the  mission,"  as  StoJ 
ton  puts  it.  This  is  not  a  world  lor  tl 
faint  of  heart:  "To  get  anything  our 
an  intelligen<  e  agent  y,  you  really  ha 
to  heal  shit  and  be  ugly  about  it,"  1 
adds,  his  normally  jovial  braided  la 

hardening  not  u  eably.  "(  !ommi| 
tafi  i  icpert  ise  today  is  ni  >  good.  Th 
don't  pre- interview  witnesses.  Tl 
Senate  Intelligent  e  (  !i  immif  tee  § 
no  investigators." 

I  lingell's  and  Sim  kton's  reputal  it 
as  (  larnivora  seems  almost  quaint  9 
time  when  congressional  oversight 
anemk  even  as  a  past  hoc  exercise.  "' 
gi  x  id  guys  need  someplace  to  go"  wl 
they  dec  ide  to  blow  the  whistle, 
laments,  noting  the  current  pain  n | 
sale  havens  on  (  apitol  Hill,  "oi  e 
i In  \  get  depressed  and  be< ome  pan 
the  problem."  I  le  fondly  quotes  A 
inn  al  1  lyman  Rii  ki  >vcr,  w  in  ise  Jem 
as  lord  of  the  nik  leat -submarine  nai 
Stockton  and  I  >ingell  helped  hast 
by  revealing  the  old  salt's  fondness  f 
hotel  shower  curtains  and  other  ha, 
sheesh:  "Y<  »u  sin  against  C  5od,  I  le'll  1 
give  vou.  You  sin  against  the  bure 
cracy,  il  never  forgives." 

I  Inlike  several  other  powerful  col 
mil  lee  chairmen  of  long  tenure  wl 
lefi  Congress  after  the  Republic 

takeover,  Representative  Dingcll  stay 
on  as  a  minority  crew  member  of  t 
ship  he  i  incc  i 1  immanded.  I  le  is  avva 
i«  <  s;iv  the  least ,  thai  il  is  pi  ilitically  ii 
possible  from  his  new  position  to  sta 
hard-hitting  inquiries  thai  <  hallen 
anything  perceived  as  Republican  til 
i  in  H  \  "Tremendous  skill"  is  required  | 
the  part  of  staff,  he  says  with  respe 
buf  he  i  an  no  longer  handpii  k  the 
of  course,  and  the  ones  who  do  g 
hired  now  lend  to  be  "in  and  OUt< 
looking  for  other  jobs."  This  is  perhl 
a  smaller  pill  to  swallow  ,  hovvev  ei ,  th 
the  one  he  look  in  a  meeting  with  I 

vi(  e  presideni  and*.  1.  \  dire(  tor  dun 
the  administration's  effort  to  sect 
vi  ites  foi  the  invasii  >n  of  Iraq.  "On  tin 
WMDs,  I  said,  'Show  me  your  inti 
mat  ion,  I've  got  the  same  security  clc: 
ance  you've  got.'  And  all  they  said  w 
'Trust  us,  we  know  what's  going  on 
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\  floor  lamp  that  spreads 
unshine  all  over  a  room 


<e  Balanced  Spectrum  "  Floor  Lamp  brings  many  of  the  benef  its 
natural  daylight  indoors  for  glare-free  lighting  that's  perfect 
|  a  variety  of  indoor  activities. 


Use  the 
Balanced 
Spectrum 
Floor  Lamp... 


Ever  since  the  first  human  iveul  into 
a  dark  cave  and  built  a  fire,  people 
have  realized  the  importance  of  proper 
indoor  lighting.  Unfortunately,  since  Edison 
invented  the  light  bulb,  lighting  technology 
has  remained  relatively  prehistoric.  Modern 
light  fixtures  do  little  to  combat  many 
symptoms  of  improper  lighting,  such  as 
eyestrain,  dryness  or  burning.  As  more 
and  more  of  us  spend  longer  hours  in  front 
of  a  computer  monitor,  the  results  are  com- 
pounded. And  the  effects  of  indoor  lighting 
are  not  necessarily  limited  to  physical  well 
being.  Many  people  believe  that  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  light  can  play  a  part  in  one's 
mood  and  work  performance.  Now,  there's 
a  better  way  to 
bring  the  positive 
benefits  of  natural 
-.untight  indoKi-,. 

The  Balanced 
Spectrum  Floor 
f  I    Lamp  will  change 

J  If^m  'ne  way  you  see  anc' 

I   feel  about  your  liv- 
ing or  work  spaces. 
Studies  show  that 
sunshine  can  lift 
your  mood  and 
your  energy  levels, 
but  as  we  all  know 
the  sun,  unfortu- 
nately, does  not 
always  shine. 
So  to  bring  the 
benefits  of  natural 
daylight  indoors, 
use  the  floor  I, imp 
that  simulates  the 
balanced  spectrum 
of  daylight.  You 
will  see  with  more 
comfort  and  ease  as  this  lamp  provides 
sharp  visibility  for  close  tasks  and 
reduces  eyestrain. 

Its  27-watt  compact  bulb  is  the  equivalent 
to  a  150-watt  ordinary  light  bulb.  I  his 
makes  it  perfect  for  activities  such  as 
reading,  writing,  sewing  and  needlepoint, 


...and  when  you 
need  a  source  of 
balanced  light 
for  close-up  tasks. 


You  don 't  need 
the  Sun  to  get 
many  of  the  natural 
benefits  of  daylight 

Replicates  the  balanced 
spectrum  of  natural  sunlight 

See  with  comfort  and  ease 

Creates  natural,  glare-free  light 

Dual  position  switch  for  18  and  27 
watts  of  power  is  equivalent  to  100 
and  150-watt  incandescent  bulb 
Provides  sharp  visibility 
Uplifting,  cheerful  and  bright 
Flexible  gooseneck  design 
Instant-on,  flicker-free  light 


What's  the  difference 
with  Balanced  Spectrum? 

The  value  of  a  light  source  is  measured 
by  how  well  it  renders  all  colors  of  the 
visible  spectrum  without  bias.  The  Color 
Rendering  Index  (CRI)  is  measured  on  a 
scale  of  1-100.  The  bulb  used  in  the  bal- 
anced spectrum  lamp  is  an  exceptional 
light  source  with  a  CRI  of  94.5.  This  will 
provide  better  vision  and  energy  savings 
through  a  balanced  spectrum  of  light 
with  a  brighter  bluish  tint  verses  the 
same  area  lit  by  lighting  with 
more  of  an  orange  or 
reddish  tint. 


.iiul  cspoi  Lilly  lor  a^ing  eyes,  l  or  artists, 
the  Balanced  Spectrum  Floor  Lamp  can 
bring  a  source  of  natural  light  into  a  stu- 
dio, and  show  the  true  colors  of  a  work. 
This  lamp  has  a  flexible  gooseneck  design 
for  maximum  efficiency  and  a  dual  posi- 
tion control  switch  for  18  and  27  watts  of 
power,  with  an  "Instant  On"  switch  that 
is  flicker-free.  The  high  fidelity  electronics, 
economically  correct  design,  and  bulb 
that  lasts  five  times  longer  than  an  ordi- 
nary bulb  make  this  product  a  must-see. 

Try  this  special  manufacturer  rebate 
offer.  The  Balanced  Spectrum  Floor  Lamp 
comes  with  a  one-year  manufacturer's 


The  Balanced  Spectrum  Floor  Lamp  will 
change  the  way  you  see  and  feel  about 
your  living  or  work  spaces. 

This  light  can  change  the 
way  you  live  and  work 

As  a  commercial  photographer,  l 
probably  give  more  attention  to  light- 
ing than  most  people  and  therefore 
was  Impressed  with  the  smooth,  sop 
daylight  quality  of  your  lamp. 

Dennis  M. 

Richmond,  VA 

My  old  lamp  always  left  my  eyes 
feeling  so  fatigued.  The  balanced 
spectrum  lamp  foods  my  home  office 
With  a  sop,  natural  light  that  actually 
relaxes  me.  Ilalancing  my  checkbook 
even  seems  a  Utile  easier  now. 

Hudson  M. 
Richmond,  VA 
Results  may  vary. 


Technology  revolutionizes 
the  light  bulb 

•  5,000  hours  bulb  life 

•  Energy  efficient 

•  Shows  true  colors 


limited  warranty  and  a  $20  rebate. 
Also,  it  has  TechnoScout's  exclusive 
home  trial.  Try  this  product  for  30  days 
and  return  it  for  the  full  product  purchase 
price  if  not  completely  satisfied. 

Balanced  Spectrum"  Floor  Lamp 

was  now... 

zr-3269  only  $109.95*  +  s&h 

'After  the  $20  manufacturer  mail-in  rebate 

Please  mention  source  code  25177. 

For  fastest  service,  call  toll-free  24  hours  a  day 

800-790-0265  &m**m-  i 

To  ordei  by  mail  with  check  oi  money  order,  oi  by  i  redii 
•  ard,  please  i  all  foi  total  amount  plus  S&l  I  To  charge  ii 
toyow  credit  card,  enclose  your  account  number  and 
e  i  pii  <ii nui  date. 

Virginia  residents  only— please  «</</  4.5%  sales  lux. 
LATEST. .  .GREATEST. . .  NEATEST. .  .COOLEST 
You  can  see  hundreds  of  hiyh-tech  products  at 

www.  technoscout.  com 

lECHNOSCOUT 

I  998  Ruffin  Mill  Road  <0 
Colonial  Heights,  VA  23834  2! 

All  rk|hl!i  rcmorvod.  ©  2003  TochnoBranda,  Inc. 


COMING  THIS  FALL 


The  Politics 
of  War 


■ 


Walter  Karp 


prose  and  political  honesty,  and 
it  doesn't  occur  often  enough 
for  us  to  pass  up  the  chance  of 
celehrating  it.  1  hereby 
celebrate  Walter  Karp." 

— Christopher  Hitchens, 

Newsday 

"Eloquent,  even  elegiac... and 
we  close  [The  Politics  of  War] 
\vith  a  sigh  for  'that  old 
America  that  was  free  and  is 
now  dead.'" 

—The  Washington  Post 


ibuted  by 
Alliance 


It  is  fair  and  reasonable  to  assume 
that  in  Washington  only  a  horse's 
bottom  would  either  demand  or  re- 
ciprocate trust  in  such  a  situation, 
and  that  Representative  Dingell  is 
not  a  horsed  bottom.  Maybe  those 
w  1 K  i  within  ild  km  >u  ledge  the}  d<  m'l 
actually  possess  can  be  excused  for 
acting  unvirtuously,  but  it  would  take 
Si  n  rates  himself  i.  >  v  >rt  >  nit  this  co- 
nundrum along  the  Potomac. 

Summer's  heat  and  humidity  de- 
scended overnight  this  year  after  an 
interminably  rainy  spring  that  alone 
might  account  for  much  of  the  capi- 
tal's testiness.  There  is  far  more  to  do 
after  work  here  than  there  was  a 
generation  ago,  when  a  few  anc/en 
regime  French  restaurants  ottered  the 
only  diversion  from  Senate  bean 
soup.  Georgetown,  Dupont  Circle, 
and  Adams  Morgan  now  hold  their 
own  as  social  destinations.  The  pros- 
perous young  people  who  throng  to 
these  quarters  on  a  summer  evening 
show  no  signs — buttons,  leaflets,  pe- 
titions, contraventional  attire — of 
political  involvement,  only  the  bare 
navels,  arty  little  tattoos,  and  clean 
haircuts  of  the  matrix.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  gray  area  between 
non-fiction  and  non-fact  is  irrele- 
vant to  them,  that  all  the  corked 
bats,  baloney  newspaper  articles,  and 
forked-tongued  chief  executives 
quite  some  time  ago  achieved  the 
pixel  count  of  normal  life.  When  ly- 
ing becomes  ubiquitous,  the  evolu- 
tionary adaptation  would  be  toward 
either  inanity  or  suspicion.  The  elec- 
torate is  already  divided 
evenly  along  these  lines. 


I 


_f  Clover  Adams  and  other  inhab- 
itants of  Rock  Creek  Cemetery  were 
brought  back  to  this  vale  of  tears,  what 
a  perfect  advisory  council  they  would 
make:  Alice  Montague  Warfield, 
mother  of  the  Duchess  of  Windsor; 
David  Burns,  who  sold  his  farm  to  the 
government  in  1791  to  form  part  of 
downtown  D.C.;  Charles  Corby,  the 
baker  who  created  Wonderbread;  Julius 
Garfinckel,  the  department-store 
founder;  Charles  Francis  Jenkins,  one 
of  the  inventors  of  television;  Crosby 
S.  Noyes,  editor  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star;  Rosalie  Mackenzie  Poe, 
Edgar  Allan's  sister;  Harlan  Fiske 
Stone,  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
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Court;  sundry  Civil  War  generals;  at 
foi  '_i i  m  id  measure,  I  Ipton  Sine  la 
They  could  convene  regularly  in  t 
gr<  ive  of  yews  surrounding  the  Adai 
monument,  perhaps  issuing  cole 
coded  threat  warnings  on  the  status 
truth,  like  ihe  i  mcs  for  terrorism  and 
mospheric  ozone. 

The  Washington  novel  call 
Democracy  that  Clover's  husband  pi 
lished  anonymously  in  1880,  five  ye 
before  she  killed  herself  at  forty-two 
quaffing  some  of  the  potassium  cyan 
she  kept  as  an  amateur  photograph 
portrays  enough  graft,  rigged  electia 
and  betrayal  of  public  trust  to  suggi 
that  the  American  intelligentsia  ev 
then  had  abandoned  hope.  "I  do  mu 
regret  that  1  have  not  yet  one  hi 
dred  years  to  live,"  says  the  wick 
Bulgarian  minister  Baron  Jacobi.  "T 
United  States  will  then  be  more  c 
rupt  than  Rome  under  Caligula;  m< 
corrupt  than  the  Church  under  Leo 
more  corrupt  than  France  under  t 
Regent!"  The  senators  and  sociali 
discomfited  at  their  Sunday-even 
salon  by  this  outburst  respond  by  ga 
ering  around  the  piano  for  a  hyn 
"Who,  then,  is  right?"  sighs  M 
Lightfoot  Lee,  mistress  of  the  sal 
and  probably  a  composite  of  Clo 
and  Henry.  "Half  of  our  wise  men 
clare  that  the  world  is  going  straijj 
to  perdition;  the  other  half  that  ij 
fast  becoming  perfect.  Both  cant 
be  right.  There  is  only  one  thing  in 
. . .  that  I  must  and  will  have  befor 
die.  I  must  know  whether  Americ; 
right  or  wrong." 

Neither  Mrs.  nor  Mr.  Adams  e 
acquired  this  knowledge,  of  cour 
though  the  latter  left  an  exquisS 
record  of  the  failure  of  his  education! 
charitable  explanation  for  why  I 
placed  that  great  blank  in  the  midl 
of  it  regarding  his  wife's  suicide  is  tl 
no  words  would  have  expressed  his  1$  J 
thus  a  void  was  the  most  accuri 
statement  he  was  capable  of.  The  v  d 
is  there,  too,  in  Saint-Gaudens's  si 
ue,  which  Henry  instructed  should  it 
be  a  portrait  of  his  dead  wife  but  a  rW 
reservation  of  "the  acceptance,  inijl- 
lectually,  of  the  inevitable."  InevitaH 
we  will  know  for  certain  about  the  lffl| 
weapons  and  the  broken  shuttle  m\ 
the  wrecked  corporations  and  the  rjt 
and  it  would  be  nice  if  that  happei  d 
before  we're  all  dead.  ■ 


7JNSTEIN  deciphered  the  mysteries  of  the  universe 
ar  every  scientist  in  the  world.  Isn't  it  about  time 
omeone  deciphered  them  for  you? 

1  last...  The  secrets  of  modern  physics  taught  in  language 
lu  can  understand...  these  audio  and  video  lectures  let  you 
1  irn  at  your  own  rate,  wherever  and  whenever  you  wish! 


at 


i  Tow  you  can  learn  the  basic 
ideas  behind  the  theory  of  rela- 
^  tivity  and  quantum  physics 
nm  24  vibrant,  expertly  delivered 
tures  that  require  no  special  back- 
jund  in  math  or  science. 

Professor  Richard  Wolfson  has  a  spe- 
J,  well-honed  gift  for  explaining  the 
■e-inspiring — and  even,  at  times, 
nd-bending — concepts  of  modern 
ysics  in  ways  that  anyone  interested  in 
rning  can  readily  master. 

The  20,h  century  brought  two  revolu- 
nary  changes  in  our  understanding  of 
;  physical  universe.  Relativity  and 
antum  theory  touch  the  very  basis  of 
ysical  reality,  altering  our  common- 
rise  notions  of  space  and  time,  cause 
d  effect. 

Time  Travel,  Black  Holes,  and 
the  Raisin  That  Lit  New  York 

Is  time  travel  into  the  future  possible? 
•s — but  if  you  don't  like  what  you  find, 
iu  can't  come  back!  Does  a  single  raisin 
>ntain  enough  energy  to  power  New 
>rk  City  for  a  day?  Absolutely!  Do  black 
lies  and  wormholes  exist?  Quite  possi- 
y!  Is  the  universe  governed  by  laws  that 
rictly  predict  what  will  happen  in  the 
ture,  or  by  chance?  In  part,  by  chance. 
H  these  and  other  equally  strange  con- 
quences  flow  from  relativity  and  quan- 
im  physics. 

The  Theory  of 
Relativity  in  One  Sentence? 

The  basic  ideas  of  relativity  and 
aantum  physics  can  be  mastered  by 


anyone.  Einstein's  theory  of  relativity,  for 
example,  can  be  stated  in  one  concise 
English  sentence. 

Professor  Wolfson  starts  with  the 
basics  of  Newtonian  or  "classical" 
physics.  He  considers  Einstein's  theory  of 
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THE  M(  ).\  I  EXT  TH  EY 
WERE  WAITING  FOR 


By  Ken  Kalfus 


H 


.is  crime  was  unspeakably  foul; 
his  guilt  was  unquestionably  mani- 
fest; he  offered  no  tremor  of  remorse. 
In  a  trial  that  conformed  to  every  le- 
gal norm,  Lester  Gan:  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  die. 

The  murderer  had  glared  defiance 
at  the  judge  and  jury.  He  turned  to 
stare  down  the  courtroom  spectators, 
one  by  one.  Even  his  lawyer,  a  future 
suicide,  cringed  from  Gan:'s  regard. 
They  all  feared  Gan:  as  a  creature 
dredged  up  from  the  underworld,  vile 
and  malignant.  Before  the  sentence 
was  issued,  the  judge  reminded  the 
courtroom  of  the  murder's  heart- 
breaking particulars;  Gan:  snickered. 
Yet  once  the  judge  pronounced  the 
punishment,  Gan:'s  bravado  was 
shattered.  The  killer  sharply  sucked 
in  his  breath  and  left  his  mouth 
open.  He  seemed  surprised,  especial- 
ly on  hearing  the  appointed  date  ot 
his  execution.  The  young  prison 
warden,  who  was  located  in  the  sec- 
ond row  of  spectators,  took  note  of 
his  response.  He  would  recall  it  later, 
in  the  grotesque  aftermath. 

The  execution  had  been  set  for 
within  two  months,  and  the  city  was 
inflamed  by  anticipation.  Even  those 
citi:ens  who  claimed  indifference 
counted  down  the  weeks.  Every  day 
of  the  final  week  seemed  to  exist 
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only  in  relation  to  the  designated 
day,  a  Tuesday.  The  warden  ob- 
served that  a  mysterious  process  had 
taken  place  since  Ganz's  sentence 
was  read.  The  murderer  had  been 
severed  from  the  murder;  the  public 
imagination  had  surged  forward  to 
the  death  chamber,  carrying  with  it 
an  undertow  of  sympathy.  The  news- 
papers lingered  over  the  procedure 
by  which  the  lethal  injection  would 
be  administered.  Readers  shivered  as 
if  their  own  arms  lay  within  the  nee- 
dle's predetermined  course. 

The  warden,  who  would  be  presid- 
ing over  his  first  execution,  had  pre- 
viously entertained  no  qualms  about 
capital  punishment.  Now  he  steeled 
himself  by  recalling  the  viciousness 
of  the  murder.  He  studied  the  coro- 
ner's report.  He  reminded  himself 
that  he  was  no  more  than  an  instru- 
ment of  the  public  will. 

Gan:'s  imagination  worked  no  less 
vividly  than  the  public's.  Alone  in 
his  cell,  he  too  counted  the  days, 
ama:ed  as  each  sparked  out.  He  had 
never  loved  life  and  had  seemed  to 
seek  annihilation  since  his  first  hold- 
up, but  now  he  was  consumed  by  the 
concrete  image  of  himself  being 
strapped  to  the  gumey  at  a  known, 
fixed  moment  in  the  future.  Every 
intervening  second  represented  a 
quantifiable  fraction  of  his  existence. 
Gan:  lay  on  his  bunk,  his  face 
drained  ot  color,  his  eyes  glassy.  As 
the  final  moments  of  his  life  passed 


like  sand  uselessly  through  his  fi 
gers,  Gan:  could  hardly  complete 
thought.  He  became  powerfu 
aware  of  what  other  men  knew  oq 
dimly  or  imperfectly  or  tried  to  f 
get:  that  their  motion  through  ti< 
was  relentless. 

The  warden  accompanied  pris 
guards  and  other  visitors  to  the  a 
to  ensure  that  every  formality  v 
observed.  As  the  execution  a 
proached,  Gan:  showed  little  awa 
ness  of  his  surroundings.  When 
did  take  notice,  it  was  only  to  sen 
ni:e  the  warden:  his  pressed  suit, 
unlined  face,  his  clear  eyes,  his 
ture.  And  then  Ganz  would  close 
eyes,  drawing  within  himself  as 
had  been  doing  for  weeks  now, 
communication,  perhaps,  with  wh 
ever  spirits  had  led  him  to  evil  in 
first  place.  The  warden  wished  t 
the  hours  would  somehow  hu 
themselves  to  the  appointed  date. 

The  date  arrived.  The  execut 
was  scheduled  for  nine  in  the  mo 
ing,  suggesting  that  it  was  merely 
ordinary  day's  first  item  of  busin 
but  the  prison  was  lit  all  nig 
humming  in  preparation.  A  1 
meal  was  brought  and  refused;  I 
transaction  was  given  grave  cerer 
ny  by  the  draped  food  cart,  the 
ished  hoods  over  the  serving  disriJ 
and  the  curious,  lingering  delivdl^ 
man  who  had  won  the  task  from  Its 
co-workers  in  an  impromptu  raf|jJ 
The  prisoner  was  taken  from 
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fl.  The  warden  expected  that  ten- 
jj  p  would  have  further  dulled 
jjiz's  senses;  this  morning,  howev- 
a  he  was  alert  and  still  vital  and 
I  gerous,  though  bound  in  the  grip 
(large  armed  men.  He  struggled 
llinst  each  inevitable  step.  At  the 
|[rance  to  the  death  chamber, 
I'ere  lawyers  and  officials  were 
Hhered  around  the  apparatus,  he 
Bitted  a  low  growl.  Facing  the  last 
li  i  he  would  ever  see,  he  fixed  his 
|s  on  the  warden's,  holding  them 
Ian  implacable  embrace.  At  that 
Iment  the  warden  believed  that 
Inz  knew  him  like  no  other  hu- 
i  n  being.  The  warden  looked 
Iiy,  aware  of  his  own  cowardice. 
|3anz  was  fastened  to  the  gurney, 
I:  straps  and  other  constraints  of 
ich  he  had  already  imagined.  Just 
[he  needle  was  inserted,  he  swore — 
/as  an  oath  of  nearly  heroic  coarse- 
is — and  he  muttered  something  ad- 
Lonal  under  his  breath.  The  warden, 
riding  at  his  side,  thought  he  heard 
turst  of  tortured  syllables  from  some 
eign,  malevolent  language.  The 
ech  earned  the  urgency  of  a  promise. 


other  with  somber  handshakes  and 
regret  that  even  these  gestures  exces- 
sively honored  that  morning's  nasti- 
ness.  At  the  same  time  they  felt  swin- 
dled, for  the  murderer's  punishment 
was  concluded  and  couldn't  compen- 
sate for  his  crime's  enduring  wrong. 
The  newspapers  published  extras  that 
seemed  anticlimactic  and  sold  poorly. 
The  warden  went  to  his  office  fa- 
tigued from  sleeplessness  and  stress. 
Outside  his  window  the  overcast  sky 
was  oddly  lit,  taking  on  a  yellowish 
tint,  and  gusts  swirled  rubbish  in  the 
exercise  yard.  Men  and  women  went 
about  their  business  with  their  heads 
down,  eager  for  this  day  to 
pass  into  oblivion. 


_he  horrific  new  era  dawned  the 
following  day,  a  Wednesday.  With 
the  execution  finally  behind  him,  it 
should  have  been  an  uneventful 
morning,  but  the  warden  rose  from 
sleep  murmuring  certain  words  and 
numbers:  a  month,  a  day  of  the 
month,  and  a  year  sometime  in  the 
future.  He  didn't  recall  a  relevant 
dream,  and  the  memory  of  the  date 


nd  then,  finally,  exactly  as  the  judge 
id  foretold,  Lester  Ganz  was  dead. 
The  body  was  promptly  taken 
vay.  The  officials  who  had  attended 
ie  execution  took  leave  of  one  an- 


remained  intact,  unlike  the  memory 
of  a  dream.  He  shaved  and  dressed, 
puzzled.  The  year  was  so  remote  that 
it  suggested  a  fantastically  new 
world,  but  his  murmurs  had  not  been 


accompanied  by  a  vision  of  scientific 
marvels  or  social  revolution.  Al- 
though he  didn't  speak  of  it  with 
anyone,  in  the  course  of  the  day  he 
several  times  stopped  what  he  was 
doing,  looked  up  from  his  desk,  and 
silently  mouthed  the  date  to  make 
sure  that  he  still  remembered  it. 

Others  did  the  same.  By  the  end 
of  the  week  it  was  known  that  every- 
one in  the  city  had  awakened  that 
morning  with  some  future  date  on 
their  lips.  It  was  inevitable  that  they 
would  compare  the  dates;  when  pa- 
tients in  the  city  hospital  revealed 
that  theirs  were  proximate,  and  then 
died  on  them,  the  city's  residents  re- 
alized that  they  had  been  granted 
knowledge  of  their  own  death  dates. 

Skepticism  was  voiced  about  the  phe- 
nomenon, with  the  mayor  scorning  mass 
hallucination  and  hysteria,  and  no  one 
except  the  warden  connected  it  imme- 
diately to  the  execution  of  Lester  Ganz. 
Despite  the  official  ridicule,  husbands, 
wives,  lovers,  and  friends  rushed  to  an- 
nounce their  date  and  then  stepped  away 
to  consider  what  each  other's  meant  for 
them  personally.  In  the  next  few  weeks, 
as  the  mortally  ill  continued 
to  pass  away  on  schedule  and 
healthy  citizens  perished  in 
unforeseen  but  punctual  ac- 
cidents, the  city  came  to  un- 
derstand that  it  had  been  set 
apart  from  the  rest  of  hu- 
manity. It  had  been  cursed. 
Once  the  association  with 
Ganz  was  made,  his  body  was 
disintened  and  incinerated 
in  an  ad  hoc  midnight  cere- 
mony attended  by  clergy,  but 
this  had  no  practical  effect. 

The  warden's  own  death 
was  put  well  into  the  next 
century,  a  distant  point  in 
time,  it  seemed,  when  he 
would  be  ninety-three  years 
of  age.  His  fiancee  revealed 
that  hers  would  come  soon, 
just  four  years  hence — in 
childbirth?  she  wondered, 
having  always  been  appre- 
hensive about  it.  Sbe  broke 
off  the  engagement  and  for- 
swore having  children.  Avoiding  a  be- 
reavement that  would  complicate  the 
King  decades  to  follow,  the  warden  was 
secretly  relieved.  Four  years  later  the 
woman  died  ot  an  illness  unrelated  to 
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pregnancy;  it  was  an  affliction,  in  tact, 
popularly  associated  with  spinsterhood. 

I  he  l  1 1  v*-  inhabitants  had  known 
they  were  mortal,  but  awareness  of 
the  dates  their  mortality  would  take 
effect  enshrouded  them  in  perpetual 
mourning  tor  themselves  and  their 
loved  ones.  Even  those  promised  ex- 
tended life  spans  considered  their 
grasp  on  existence  only  tenuous.  A 
tew  individuals  responded  with  the 
determination  to  occupy  their  metic- 
ulously allotted  years  with  purposeful 
activity,  making  lists  of  what  they  ex- 
pected to  accomplish  and  when.  Like 
other  people,  however,  they  were 
eventually  overcome  by  lassitude,  as 
if  the  moment  they  had  been  waiting 
for  was  already  at  hand.  In  their 
hours  of  greatest  pleasure,  sharing  a 
good  meal  with  triends  or  playing 
catch  with  their  children  on  a  hazy 
summer  morning,  no  one  could  es- 
cape the  thought:  this  too  shall  pass. 

Attempts  to  thwart  Ganz's  curse 
always  failed.  Those  who  sought  to 
take  their  own  lives  ahead  of  time 
survived  their  razor  blades  and  their 
nooses  and  their  dives  off  cliffs,  only 
to  be  badly  hurt  and  to  succumb  to 
their  injuries  on  the  correct  date 
anyway.  Even  when  a  person  be- 
lieved he  had  devised  foolproof 
means  of  premature  self-destruction, 
he  was  somehow  waylaid  or  injured 
before  it  could  be  accomplished. 

Suicide  was  more  successfully 
pursued  by  individuals  who  waited 
until  their  appointed  date  and  ac- 
complished it  early  in  the  day,  con- 
soled that  they  had  at  least  chosen 
their  own  means  of  departure.  They 
were  seen  to  have  kept  their  com- 
posure. Others  had  not,  their  men- 
tal health  undermined  by  the  accel- 
erating approach  of  their  death  date 
until  they  reached  that  day  in  a  fury 
of  suicidal  madness:  the  foreknowl- 
edge itselt  was  the  cause  ot  death. 
In  truth,  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
these  two  classes  ot  suicide  apart. 
The  awareness  of  one's  death  date 
superseded  every  other  cause  of 
neurosis  and  psychosis. 

So  that  a  pall  would  not  be  cast 
over  their  classrooms  (for  Ganz's 
curse  had  not  spared  the  city's  chil- 
dren), schoolteachers  invented  a  cal- 
endar that  comprised  ten-day  weeks 
and  forty-five-  and  forty-six-day  re- 


named months  and  730-day  renum- 
bered years.  The  city  eventually 
adopted  the  calendar  for  its  public 
business,  and  newspapers  jettisoned 
conventional  Gregorian  dates  from 
their  front  pages.  None  of  this  erased 
Ganz's  malediction.  The  rest  of  the 
world  continued  to  call  the  days, 
months,  and  years  by  their  fatal 
names,  and  the  city  could  not  wall 
off  its  knowledge  ot  them;  no  indi- 
vidual could  forget  the  simple  fact  of 
his  death  date.  Some  residents  fled 
in  the  desperate  hope  that  absence 
from  the  city  would  invalidate  the 
prophecy,  but  fate  caught  up  with 
them  in  Marseilles  barrooms,  Ran- 
goon infirmaries,  and  Argentine 
train  wrecks. 

In  the  city  birthdays  were  hardly 
observed,  but  the  anniversary  of 
one's  future  death — which  elsewhere 
passed  every  year  unremarked — be- 
came the  occasion  for  lavish  social 
events.  Prayers  and  elegies  gave  the 
affairs  a  certain  gravity,  yet  congrat- 
ulations were  made  and  presents 
were  exchanged.  One  customary  gift 
was  a  watch  whose  hands  proceeded 
counterclockwise.  The  usual  humor- 
ous birthday  comments  about  aging 
and  the  accumulation  of  years — a  bit 
derisive,  a  bit  nervous — were  re- 
placed by  similarly  unfunny,  self- 
conscious  comments  about  their 
dwindling.  The  honoree  would  smile 
blankly  and  attend  the  festivities 
with  an  air  of  distraction,  aware  that 
he  was  not  entirely  relevant  to  them. 
The  following  morning  he  would 
wake  surprised  by  life,  unsure  of  his 
surroundings,  imagining  the  odor  of 
sulfur  in  his  nostrils. 

People  planned  their  lives  accord- 
ing to  their  deaths.  Men  and  women 
searched  tor  mates  with  congruent 
life  expectancies,  and  one  occasion- 
ally found  another  who  would  perish 
on  the  same  date — together,  they  as- 
sumed  romantically.  Individuals 
were  now  able  to  more  rigorously  or- 
ganize their  finances,  their  retire- 
ments, and  the  purchase  of  goods 
that  they  knew  would  expire  at  a 
certain  rate,  like  refrigerators  and  ba- 
nanas. Sinners  gave  themselves  just 
enough  time  to  repent  and  alter 
course.  No  one  died  without  the 
last-minute  opportunity  to  confess 
his  love  (though  many  did  not).  The 


city  became  an  unruly  place  as  its 
habitants  calculated  and  recalcul 
ed  their  choices  within  their  prec: 
ly  known  quantity  of  remaining  li: 
Their  predictions,  which  were 
accurate  as  if  their  deaths  had 
ready  happened  in  the  known  p; 
raised  doubts  about  the  reality 
time  as  a  physical  phenomen 
Time  was  now  reckoned  as  elusi 
and  illusory,  something  experience 
psychologically,  measurable 
closed  to  empirical  investigatio 
Some  people  believed  that  eve 
event  in  the  city's  history  to< 
place  at  once,  in  a  single,  etern 
unchanging  moment,  which  w 
onl\  pert,  en  cd  as  plnr.il.  T  he  h 
was  pitched  in  the  same  now  as  t 
one  in  which  the  ball  was  hit. 
lover's  first  kiss  occurred  simultan 
ously  with  his  last  betrayal.  In  t 
blighted  quadrant  of  the  univei 
residents  were  guarante 
a  static  immortality. 


X 


I  evertheless,  not  a  day  we 
by  in  which  someone  did  not  try 
defy  the  prophecy  that  had  issu 
from  his  own  lips.  Men  and  worn 
111  gi  it  id  1  lealrh  arm  ed  al  their  de 
dates  with  the  determination  not 
leave  their  homes.  Occupying  th 
last  days  in  their  living-room  e 
chairs,  they  were  killed  by  strok 
house  fires,  food  poisoning,  and, 
one  instance,  a  falling  meteori 
The  thieving,  corpulent  may 
swore  that  he  would  not  be  tak 
and  spent  the  day  in  his  chamb 
surrounded  by  guards  and  a  lar 
ticking  pendulum  clock.  He  sw 
tered  at  his  desk,  pretending 
study  official  documents.  He  had 
ready  tiled  for  his  seventh  reelect! 
campaign.  At  five  minutes  befc 
midnight,  one  of  the  guards  rush 
past  the  others  and  stabbed  him 
the  heart  with  a  dagger. 

The  renegade  guard,  who  had  1 
about  his  death  date  on  his  empl 
ment  application,  knew  that  he  hi 
self  would  perish  that  night:  this  c 
tainty  had  given  him  the  courage 
strike  against  civic  corruption.  In  i; 
melee,  he  was  shot  to  death  by  ■ 
other  bodyguards.  A  minute  later  1 
mayor's  second  intended  assasfl 
burst  through  the  skylight,  dangl 
from  a  rope,  surprised  by  the  earn 
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I  iw.  The  bodyguards  fired  on  him 
is  'ell. 

Iks  for  the  warden,  his  long  life 
I  oddly  uneventful,  hollow  he- 
men  the  firm  walls  of  its  birth  and 
I  th  dates.  No  further  executions 
Be  ordered  by  the  city's  courts,  for 
If/as  presumed  that  the  deaths  of 
(jital  criminals  had  already  been 
linged.  The  warden  married  a 
Milan  whose  life  would  last  nearly 
i.ong  as  his,  and  they  had  chil- 
I  n  who,  like  everyone  else  born 
Ur  Ganz's  execution,  grew  up 
Ihout  the  foreknowledge  of  their 
ith  date.  His  children  knew 
>ut  the  curse,  of  course,  but  for 
m  it  was  some  kind  of  mythic 
taction,  a  certain  philosophical 
ace  toward  the  future,  essentially 
rbid.  The  warden's  decline  was  a 
dual  one;  after  his  eightieth  year, 
was  almost  constantly  aware  of 
ne  pain  or  discomfort.  The  re- 
ining thirteen  years  were  like  a 
■relied  desert  that  he  was  forced 
cross  on  his  knees.  In  that  inter- 
he  had  many  occasions  to  think 
the  murderer  Lester  Ganz  and  the 
1  legacy  he  had  left  the  city.  Or 
dhaps  the  legacy  wasn't  entirely 
1,  the  warden  concluded,  or  per- 
ps  it  was  no  more  evil  than  the 
ner  physical  constants  of  exis- 
lce  that  govern  our  lives. 
After  the  old  warden  passed  away, 
ew  men  and  women  subject  to  the 
rse  were  still  left,  but  they  too 
■nt  to  their  graves  (which  had 
en  excavated  in  advance),  and  by 
at  time  the  city  had  long  discon- 
med  its  quixotic  use  of  the  730- 
y  calendar.  Yellowed  and  torn 
pies  were  collected  as  folk-art  sou- 
nirs,  their  purposes  vaguely  re- 
lied as  superstitious.  A  graduate 
ident  at  the  state  university  wrote 
paper  that  went  unpublished.  The 
e-insurance  industry  gradually  re- 
ared itself.  Once  the  mechanisms 
the  anniversary-gift  watches  fell 
•art,  no  one  knew  that  they  had 
ice  run  backward.  Even  before  the 
st  children  of  the  cursed  genera- 
m  had  expired,  the  city's  people 
id  returned  to  normal  life,  selling 
id  buying,  teaching  and  learning, 
lling  and  birthing,  hating  and  lov- 
g,  as  if  the  days  of  their  deaths 
iuld  not  be  imagined  at  all.  ■ 
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REVIEWS 


<EW  BOOKS 

I  John  Leonard 


f  Joan  Didion,  the  geomancer  of 
deracination,  can  be  said  to  have 
any  roots  at  all,  then  she  has  re- 
ned  to  them  in  WH 
)M  (Knopf,  $23),  a  book  of  lamen- 
ons  devoted  to  California  "dream- 
s'': to  crossing  stories  and  origin 
hs  like  the  Donner  Party  and  the 
;t  Bowl;  to  railroads,  oil  companies, 
{biz,  and  aerospace;  to  immigration, 
entee  ownership,  water  rights,  and 
ense  contracts;  to  novelists  like 
mk  Norris  and  Jack  London, 
losophers  like  Josiah  Royce,  and 
titers  like  Thomas  Kinkade;  to  free- 
ys,  strip  malls,  and  meth  labs;  to 
i  Francisco's  Bohemian  Club  and 
Kewood's  Spur  Posse;  to  those 
irth-graders  who  tied  with 
jisiana's  in  1 994  for  the  worst  scores 

standardized 
ding  tests;  and  to  mmBMBBBBMB 
ose  state  legisla- 
swho,  as  of  1995, 
re  spending  more 
mey  on  Califor- 
i's  prisons  than  on 
colleges. 

Didions  have 
ed  in  that  state, 
th  a  ranchero 

"ise  of  entitlement,  since  the  mid- 
\  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
m's  great-great-great-grandmother 
xight  a  corn-bread  recipe  and  a  pota- 
masher  across  the  plains  from 
kansas  to  the  Sierra.  As  a  nine-year- 
i  Girl  Scout,  Joan  sang  songs  in  the 
iroom  of  a  Sacramento  insane  asy- 
ti.  As  a  trapped  teenager,  she  spent 


her  summers  reading 
Eugene  O'Neill  and 
dreaming  about  Ben- 
nington (though  she 
graduated  instead  from 
Berkeley,  just  like  her 
melancholy  father).  As 
a  first  novelist,  in  1963 
with  Run  River,  she 
blamed  outsiders  and 
newcomers  for  paving 
her  childhood  par- 
adise; eleven  books  and  forty  years  lat- 
er, she  has  now  decided  that  selling 
their  future  to  the  highest  bidder  was 
already  a  habit  among  the  earliest  Cal- 
ifornians,  including  her  own  family.  If 
the  whole  state  has  turned  into  "an 
entirely  dependent  colony  of  the  in- 
visible empire"  of  corporate  and  po- 
litical greed,  Didions 
are  complicit. 

Bad  news,  though 
not  as  dire  as  what 
she  told  us  in  her  last 
book,  Political  Fic- 
tions, about  the  ab- 
duction of  democracy 
by  the  best  candi- 
dates big  money  can 
buy.  And  how  odd 
that  bad  news  can  be  so  much  fun  to 
read.  Her  essays  are  as  sinewy  as  her 
novels,  written  in  the  same  ice- 
pick/laser-beam prose,  with  the  same 
1  iturgical/f atidic  tendencies  toward 
haiku.  My  only  gripe  with  Where  I  Was 
From  is  that  it  omits  so  much  she  has 
written  elsewhere  about  California. 
Ideally,  there  should  be  a  Library  of 


1  right:  Photograph  of  palm  trees  ©  The  Brett  Weston  Archive/CORBIS;  greeting  card  from  California,  e.  1 938 
•ake  County  Museum/CORBIS;  photograph  of  a  Los  Angeles  highway  ©  Bilderherg/Photonica  2003; 
lorn.-  Photograph  of  the  parking  lot  of  a  suhurhan  mall,  c.  1965  ©  Hulton  I  Archive  hy  Gerty  Images 


America  Golden  State  Didion, 
including  everything  she's  said  about 
Death  Valley  and  Big  Sur,  Hollywood 
and  Alcatraz,  mall  culture  and  Manson 
groupies,  junk  bonds  and  Stealth 
bombers,  poker  parlors  and  cyclotrons, 
the  horses  that  caught  fire  and  were 
shot  on  the  beach,  the  birds  that  ex- 
ploded in  Malibu's  air,  and  all  the 
bloody  butter  on  her  crust  of  dread. 

Rut  true  dread  is  northerly, 
across  the  Oregon  state  line, 
in  Elinor  Langer's  meticulous 
report  on  A  HUNDRED  LITTLE 
HITLERS:  TH b  DEATH  OF  A  BLACK 
MAN,  THE  TRIAL  OF  A  WHITE 
RACIST,  AND  THE  RISE  OF  THE 
NEO-NAZI  MOVEMENT  IN  AM  ERE 
A  (Metropolitan  Books,  $26).  More 
than  an  account  of  the  beating  to 
death  with  a  baseball  bat  of  an 
Ethiopian  emigrant,  Mulugeta  Seraw, 
by  skinheads  on  a  Portland  street  in 
the  early  morning  of  November  12, 
1988,  A  Hundred  Little  Hitlers  wants 
us  to  know  many  things  we  didn't — 
about  Oregon,  a  very  white  state  that 
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has  always  wanted  to  stay  that  way; 
about  the  dress-up  subcultures  of 
skinheads,  punk  rockers,  neo-Nazis 
with  tattooed  swastikas,  and  Klans- 
men  into  that  hooded  look;  about 
what  doesn't  get  testified  to  in  court 
when  everybody  is  anxious  to  per- 
form execrations,  absolutions,  and 
exorcisms  instead  of  justice;  and 
about  the  damage  done  to  civil  liber- 
ties by  the  so-called  good  guys,  with 
their  patchwork-quilt  conspiracy  the- 
ories designed  to  cover  all  the  angles 
of  big-time  fund-raising. 

After  talking  to  everyone  and  read- 
ing everything  and  rethinking  what 
she's  sure  of  versus  what  can't  be 
known,  Langer  demonstrates  that  Ser- 
aw's  death  was  manslaughter,  not  mur- 
der; random,  not  deliberate;  delin- 
quent, not  racist.  Which  is  not  to  say 
that  she  isn't  worried  about  white  su- 
premacists, who  may  number  as  mani- 
as 200,000  in  this  country — her  book 
is  the  scariest  CAT  scan  we  have  on 
these  brain  tumors.  But  she  is  not  per- 
suaded that  Tom  Metzger,  his  son, 
John,  and  their  White  Aryan  Resis- 
tance, 1,500  miles  away  from  Port- 
land, should  have  been  tried  for  civ- 
il liability  on  the  theory  that  their 
"agents"  incited  Portland's  skinheads 
(echoes  of  RICO,  as  well  as  of  military 
tribunals).  And  she  is  properly  skepti- 
cal about  the  discrepancy  between 
$100,000  for  Seraw's 
family  compared 
with  the  S20  million 
the  Southern  Pover- 
ty Law  Center  raised 
by  using  the  case  as  a 
scarecrow  to  hustle 
contributions. 


A 


nne  Garrels, 
who  seems 
A.  ^^otherwise  to 

be  a  perfectly  nice 
person,  leaves  hus- 
band, home,  town, 
and  country  to  look 
tor  dread  on  distant 
shores.  Chechnya 
wasn't  enough  for  National  Public  Ra- 
dio's senior  foreign  correspi indent.  Nor 
were  Bosnia,  Kosovo,  Israel,  and 
Afghanistan.  She  had  to  go  to  Iraq  for 
Operation  Shock  and  Awe. 

)  (Farrar,  Straus  and 
Giroux,  $22)  is  her  breezy  account  of 


what  she  saw,  unembedded,  and  what 
she  didn't,  either  because  her  handlers 
wouldn't  let  her  or  because,  like  those 
infamous  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
there  was  nothing  to  see.  "Naked"  refers 
not  to  fitty-something  hanky-panky 
but  to  her  spying  on  the  war  in  the 
dark,  and  talking  into  the  satellite  tele- 
phone she  wasn't  supposed  to  have, 
from  her  room  in  the  Palestine  Hotel 
before  we  started  shooting  at  the  jour- 
nalists in  the  Palestine  Hotel. 

( iarrels  wants  us  to  know  that  those 
television  pictures  of  a  bronze  Saddam 
being  toppled  by  a  joyous  citizenry 
were  more  or  less  staged  and  not  ex- 
actly indicative.  She  is  eager  to  inform 
us  that  journalists  abroad  can't  do  their 
jobs  without  the  help  of  local  people 
like  her  Iraqi  driver,  Amer.  We  are 
also  impressed,  in  spite  of  the  breezi- 
ness,  by  her  courage,  resourcefulness, 
and  smarts.  We  are  thus  reminded  that 
most  reporters  are  a  lot  better  than 
Jayson  Blair. 

Tn  case  we  thought  that  dread  was 
I  something  distinctively  modern, 
J^Adrienne  Mayor  reminds  us  in 

GREI  K  FIRI    POISON  ARROWS  & 
S(  ORPION  BOM 
AND  CHEMICAI 

ANCIENT  WORLD  (Overlook  Press, 
$27.95)  that  serpent  venom,  toxic  hon- 
ey, monkshood,  black  hellebore,  dead- 
ly nightshade,  yew 
berries,  frog  toxin, 
rhi  >di  idendn  >n  sap, 
stingray  spine,  jelly- 
fish, dung  beetles, 
and  bug  guts  (not  to 
mention  rabies,  an- 
thrax, smallpox,  cu- 
rare, and  bubonic 
plague)  have,  from 
antique  times,  been 
smeared  on  arrows, 
spears,  swords,  and 
blowgun  darts,  or 
shot  out  of  catapults 
during  sieges,  or  used 
to  poison  crops  and 
wells,  by  everybody 
from  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  Holy 
Crusaders,  including  Hittites,  Scythi- 
ans, Spartans,  Trojans,  Romans,  Per- 
sians,  Hindus,  Muslims,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Perhaps  most  worrisome  in 
this  dispatch  from  the  dead  zone  is  the 
news  that  temples  may  be  repositories 


of  bioweapons  waiting  for  their 
ment — even  the  Ark  of  the  Covens 
may  have  harbored  plague  germs.  I 
most  encouraging  is  Mayor's  obsel 
tion  that,  from  the  beginning,  in  ev 
culture  ethical  questions  have  be 
raised.  Classical  literature  views  w 
alarm  not  only  chemical  and  biolo 
cal  warfare  but  preemptive  strikes  a 
collateral  damage  as  well.  The  sti 
of  Hercules  and  how  he  died  is  a  t 
rible  caution. 

fter  so  much  violence, 
deserve  some  saving  gra 
.Part  fiction  and  part  autc 
ography,  revery,  prophecy,  and  he, 
to  manual,  Maxine  Hong  Kingstq  | 
THE  FIFTH  BOOK  OF  P Ej| 
(Knopf,  $26)  is  all  about  burn 
books  and  building  communiti 
According  to  legend,  the  first  th] 
Chinese  books  of  peace  wi 
burned.  So  was  the  fourth,  a  noy 
in-progress  by  Kingston,  in  the  O" 
land  fire  that  destroyed  her  horn 
"I  held  in  my  hands  the  edge 
pages,  like  silvery  vanes  of  feat! 
like  white  eyelashes.  ...  I  placed 
palm  on  this  ghost  of  my  book, 
my  hand  sank  through  it"— 
bombs  continued  to  fall  on  Iraq 
ter  the  first  Persian  Gulf  War  anc 
Kingston's  dead  father,  whose  a 
books  of  poems  had  likewise  gone 
in  smoke,  flew  over  the  Ameri 
like  an  angry  god. 

And  so  Kingston  will  have  to  i 
ate  a  fifth  book,  a  sanctuary  or  a  rj 
mitage,  out  of  jade  hearts  and  "pe 
tactics,"  dream  jewels  and  dragc 
oracle  bones  and  turtle  shells,  Ta< 
jokes  and  Anton  Chekhov.  Whet 
er  we  are  in  this  fifth  book — in  Q 
fornia  or  Hawaii  or  France  or  Ch 
with  Maxine's  alter  ego,  Wittn, 
Ah  Sing,  or  her  mother,  Brave 
chid,  or  among  the  Vietnam  ve 
ans  whose  "talkstories"  the  novel 
helps  to  turn  into  unspeakable  an 
Kingston  is  a  lotus,  a  flowering  ofj 
vine  intellect,  and  a  bodhisatt 
sticking  around,  one  birth  shor 
nirvana,  to  ease  our  sufferi 
Against  war  and  destruction,  in 
astonishing  gift  of  eyelashes,  fej 
ers,  and  ghosts,  she  bravely  propc 
"A  poem.  A  parade.  A  comraur 
A  vow.  A  moral  principle.  Ctl 
peaceful  moment."  i 
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erations  of  fine  breed- 
ing, they  brayed 
rather  than  spoke,  el- 
bowed the  townspeo- 
ple off  the  thin  me- 
dieval pavements, 
and  joked  about 
letting  loose  their 
hounds  on  "oiks" 
(working-class  un- 
dergraduates) like 
myself.  As  a  stunted 
North- of- England 
plebeian,  I  found  my- 
self ducking  servilely 
between  their  legs 
like  Gulliver  in  Brob- 
dingnag.  It  was  the 
kind  of  place  in 
which  one  would  as 
soon  have  worn  a 
pink  tutu  as  sported 
jeans.  Naipaul  would 
have  been  in  his  element. 

Most  of  that  was  to  change  as  the  de- 
motic sixties  hit  their  stride.  Previous- 
ly, working-class  students  would  dis- 
appear for  three  days  or  so  into  some 
private  room  before  emerging  mysteri- 
ously bereft  of  their  Glaswegian  or  West 
Country  accents.  Now  everyone  was 
speaking  through  their  noses  like  John 
Lennon,  distressing  their  vowels,  and 
meticulously  inserting  the  odd  glottal 
stop  into  their  speech.  The  patricians 
were  still  in  evidence,  but  rumor  had  it 
that  there  were  plans  for  confining 
them  to  a  special  reservation  in  Mag- 
dalen College  deer  park,  where  they 
would  be  publicly  fed  three  times  a  day. 

Arriving  in  England  only  to  become 
plus  anglais  que  les  Anglais  is  a  familiar 


A  rriving  at  Oxford  Uni- 
l»  versity  from  a  down-at- 
.  m^heel  family  in  Trinidad, 
2  eighteen-year-old  V.  S.  Naipaul 
ote:  "Gone  are  the  days  of  the  aris- 
:rats.  Nearly  everyone  comes  to  Ox- 
d  on  a  state  grant.  The  standard  of 
e  place  naturally  goes  down."  It  was 
though  Dick  Cheney  were  to  com- 
ain  that  there  were  too  few  Trot- 
yists  in  his  golf  club.  My  own  entry 
to  the  dreaming  spires,  a  decade  or 
later,  was  unfortunate  for  just  the  op- 
«ite  reason:  the  place  was  positive- 
swarming  with  patricians,  almost  all 
whom  seemed  to  be  called  Nigel. 
)wering  in  stature  as  a  result  of  gen- 
Try  Eagleton  is  Professor  of  Cultural 
leory  and  John  Rylands  Fellow  at  the 
diversity  of  Manchester.  He  is  the  author 
more  than  thirty  books,  including  Sweet 
olence:  The  Idea  of  the  Tragic. 


emigre  tale.  V.  S.  Naipaul,  who  came 
to  the  country  in  1950  and  has  made 
it  his  home  ever  since,  is  one  of  the 
latest  in  a  venerable  line  of  literary 
refugees,  several  of  them  among  the 
most  eminent  figures  in  modern  "Eng- 
lish" literature.  There  was  Joseph  Con- 
rad, the  Pole  who  commended  the 
chuckleheaded  values  of  the  British 
merchant  navy;  Henry  James,  the 
American  who  attended  English 
country-house  parties  as  devotedly  as 
Madonna  drops  in  on  fashion  shows; 
T.  S.  Eliot,  who  looked  and  sounded 
like  a  rather  dotty  Anglican  vicar. 
Eliot  famously  remarked  of  his  com- 
patriot James  that  "he  had  a  mind  so 
fine  that  no  idea  could  violate  it," 
which  was  a  backhanded  way  of  con- 
gratulating him  on  being  a  kosher  Eng- 
lishman, since  the  English  have  cus- 
toms and  pieties  rather  than  fancy 
theories.  It  was  self-congratulation 
too:  it  takes  one  expertly  disguised  ex- 
patriate to  know  another. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  recognized 
immediately  that  his  fellow  Dubliner 
Oscar  Wilde  had  appointed  himself 
Irish  jester  to  the  English  court,  a  role 
he  shared  with  Shaw  and  which 
would  later  be  inherited  by  Brendan 
Behan.  Shaw  was  also  aware  of  how 
dangerous  as  well  as  exhilarating  this 
bit  part  was.  The  English  relished 
Wilde's  mimicry  of  them  but  also  sus- 
pected that  imitation  was  the  sincer- 
est  form  of  mockery.  (It  was  Naipaul 
who  was  later  to  put  into  currency 
the  phrase  "mimic  men,"  the  title  of 
one  of  his  more  lugubrious  novels.) 
Wilde's  use  of  the  English  language 
was  a  shade  too  polished  and  perfect; 
the  genuine  English  aristocrat  of  the 
Victorian  era  said  things  like 
"huntin"'  and  "shootin',"  too  indo- 
lent to  labor  over  his  consonants.  And 
indeed,  without  Farquhar,  Steele, 
Sheridan,  Goldsmith,  Shaw,  Wilde, 
and  O'Casey,  there  would  have  been 
precious  little  English  stage  comedy  to 
boast  of.  Who  better  placed  to  write 
comedy  than  those  who  know  the  na- 
tives' language  and  conventions  from 
the  inside,  yet  are  also  foreign  enough 
to  cast  a  sardonic  eye  on  their  sanc- 
tities? The  Irish  did  not  only  have  to 
send  the  British  their  rents  and  cattle; 
they  also  had  to  write  most  of  their 
great  literature  for  them. 

In  Ireland,  as  in  Naipaul's  Trinidad, 
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one  of  the  most  revered  of  all  native 
customs  was  yetting  out  ot  the  place. 
The  mountains  in  Ireland,  somewhat 
unusually,  are  ringed  around  the  coast, 
as  though  divinely  arranged  to  keep 
the  natives  in;  hut  writers  could  usual- 
ly rely  on  being  driven  out  hy  church 
and  state  to  Boston  or  Birmingham. 
Although  Naipaul  found  himself 
hemmed  in  by  an  ocean  rather  than  a 
mountain  range,  crossing  it  proved  to 
be  a  one-way  passage,  as  it  did  tor  James 
Joyce.  Like  Naipaul,  Joyce  abandoned 
hi.-  country  early  but  never  ceased  to  re- 
visit it  in  imagination;  having  escaped 
in  reality,  both  men  could  then  rind 
their  way  back  in  fantasy-.  Joyce  once  re- 
marked that  it  was  this  freedom  from 
English  social  and  literary-  convention 
that  lay  at  the  root  of  his  talent.  De- 
prived of  a  stable  tradition,  the  colonial 
writer  has  to  pillage,  to  parody,  to  make 
it  up  as  he  or  she  goes  along,  so  that  ex- 
ile and  experiment  go  together  like 
Laurel  and  Hardy.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Ireland  was  the  only  region  ot  the 
British  Isles  early  last  century-  to  pro- 
duce a  flourishing  indigenous  mod- 
ernism. Otherwise,  Britain  had  to  im- 
port its  modernism,  along  w  ith  its  Ford 
cars  and  chinoiserie. 

Naipaul  is  not  nearly  as  avant-garde 
a  writer  as  Joyce  (who  is'),  but  he  has 
been  both  blessed  and  afflicted  by  a 
similarly  skewed  relationship  to  the 
metropolis.  Joyce  leapt  over  the  im- 
perial capital  ot  London  into  the  arms 
of  the  continentals,  with  whom  Ire- 
land had  enjoyed  a  fruitful  cultural  re- 
lationship ever  since  the  monastic  emi- 
gres ot  the  Middle  Ages.  (His  fellow 
Dubliner  Samuel  Beckett  was  to  do 
much  the  same  some  years  later.)  As  a 
Trinidadian,  however,  Naipaul  had  no 
such  organic  affinity  to  continental 
Europe:  it  was  England  or  nothing. 

In  the  litany  of  literary'  refugees, 
Wilde,  Shaw,  and  Joyce  stand  out 
in  one  notable  way.  They  are  the 
only  ones  w  ho  were  adamantly  on  the 
political  left — though  "Stalinist"  might 
describe  Shaw  more  accurately  than 
"socialist,"  and  Joyce's  radical  sympa- 
thies were  short-lived.  The  others  w  ere 
either  studiously  "unpolitical,"  or  en- 
sconced somewhere  on  the  political 
right.  For  many — Conrad,  Pound, 
Yeats,  Eliot.  Lewis — the  right  in  ques- 
tion was  an  unpleasantly  embattled 
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one,  rather  than  the  moderate  Burke 
Toryism  of  many  of  the  English  i 
tives.  It  you  think  too  much  about  ai 
servatism,  you  cannot  really  be  an  El 
lish  conservative,  and  other  miri 
men  recognized  as  much.  The 
silience  ot  this  brand  of  conservati 
lies  in  its  distaste  for  the  political  in 
vor  of  the  customary-,  instinctual,  A 
spontaneous.  When  Naipaul  diso? 
politics  by  informing  us,  in  his  acc^ 
tance  speech  for  the  Nobel  Prize,  rj 
he  has  "no  guiding  political  idea"  a 
cherishes  his  "intuition  alone,"  hi 
telling  us  his  politics.  It  is,  presu 
ably,  pure  intuition  that  leads  him] 
conclude  An  Area  of  Darkness  with  | 
declaration  that  the  Indians  have] 
sense  of  history  and  their  country  "\ 
never  cease  to  require  the  arbitrat 
of  a  conqueror." 

There  is,  then,  a  well-attested  an 
ity  in  British  culture  between  the  e^j 
gre  and  the  conservative  intellecj 
al — not  only  in  the  literary-  field  hufi 
the  way  from  Wittgenstein  and  Nai 
er  to  Popper  and  Gombrich.  Like  cJ 
rad,  some  of  these  luminaries  werq 
flight  from  political  turbulence  at 
heart  of  Europe  and  turned  to  wj 
seemed  a  more  sedate,  traditional 
milieu  in  the  United  Kingdom.  0| 
ers,  such  as  James  and  Eliot,  were 
lured  by  what  felt  like  a  more  "orgi 
ic"  social  order — mannered,  devicj 
and  stratified — in  which  their  thouj 
could  flourish  more  vigorously  thai 
would  in  an  autocratic  culture  or  il 
brashly  explicit  one  like  the  Unif 
States.  And  emigres  do  not  kick  a  h) 
in  the  lifeboat  they  are  clamber' 
aboard;  they  compensate  for  their 
sider  status  by  becoming  honorary 
tocrats — but  aristocrats  of  wit  and  s 
rather  than  of  blood  and  prope: 
From  Wilde  to  Tom  Stoppard,  Err 
Gellner  to  Isaiah  Berlin,  expatris 
intent  on  out-Englishing  the  Eng: 
have  resorted  to  humor,  satire,  anc 
acerbic  vein  of  wit.  In  doing  so,  tl 
become  spiritually  superior  to 
philistine  middle  classes  who  wan 
ship  them  back  home. 

"T'aipaul's  conservatism 
been  lambasted  often  enoi 
^L.  ^  notably  by  postcolonial  cm 
ics,  though  his  opinion  of  this  schB 
of  thought  is  not,  one  imagines, I 
that  different  from  what  Clint  E* 


1  d's  would  be  if  he  ever  got  wind  of 
HDagmar  Barnouw's  Naipaul's 
angers  is  a  bravely  unfashionable  at- 
Ipt  to  rescue  the  writer  from  those 
I)  accuse  him  of  racism,  chauvin- 
I  and  snobbery;  and,  although  some 
jiht  consider  this  as  easy  as  defend- 
|  George  Bush  from  the  charge  of 
|ig  parochial,  the  book  yields  some 
Biirably  sensitive  readings  of 
(maul's  prose,  despite  being  extrav- 
Intly  uncritical  of  its  revered  sub- 
1.  Its  pages  are  everywhere  redolent 
he  smell  of  incense, 
iarnouw  does  aim  a  few  well- 
;eted  shots  at  the  postcolonial  ro- 
iticizing  of  "the  other,"  recording 
|  paul's  distaste  for,  in  the  words  of 
>ther  critic,  "privileged  people  who 
sentimental  about  primitivism  in 
Third  World."  Anyone  suffering 
n  this  widespread  affliction  could 
cainly  do  worse  than  read  a  few  of 
ipaul's  books,  even  if  the  cure  might 
i  out  to  be  more  nauseating  than  the 
;ase.  This,  after  all,  is  the  man  whose 
cular  pronouncements  include  the 
gment  that  nothing  was  ever  cre- 
d  in  the  West  Indies;  that  the  West 
lians  never  seriously  doubted  the 
itue  of  the  imperialist  culture  to 
ich  they  aspired;  and  that  the  eth- 
t  situation  of  African  Americans 
mot  be  the  subject  of  serious  liter- 
ire.  If  Naipaul  is  understandably  ir- 
ited  by  well-heeled  sentimentalists, 
is  partly  because  they  dispute  his 
:inuation  that  when  it  comes  to 
.onialism,  the  natives  were  at  least 
much  to  blame  as  their  masters. 
If  you  do  not  wish  to  provoke  your 
mpatriots  to  helpless  fury,  it  is  prob- 
ly  advisable  not  to  open  your  ac- 
unt  of  the  Caribbean,  The  Middle 
ssage,  with  the  sentence:  "There  was 
:h  a  crowd  of  immigrant-type  West 
iians  on  the  boat-train  platform  at 
aterloo  that  I  was  glad  I  was  travel- 
ig  first  class  to  the  West  Indies."  Boa 
sta,  in  Brazil  near  the  border  with 
itish  Guiana,  is  a  "preposterous  city" 
"te  Waugh-like  epithet  is  significant), 
"rich  probably  means,  among  other 
ings,  that  they  did  not  bring  Naipaul 
s  coffee  quickly  enough.  It  is  hard  to 
low,  muses  Naipaul,  what  the 
uianese  are  thinking — just  as  it  is 
ird  to  know  what  he  himself  is  think- 
g  when  churning  out  an  obtuse  cliche 
ch  as  that.  Like  the  equally  dyspep- 


tic traveler  Paul  Theroux,  Sir  Vidia 
seems  to  find  most  of  the  people  he 
meets  in  his  wanderings  so  disagree- 
able that  one  wonders  why  he  doesn't 
just  stay  at  home. 

Perhaps  traveling  is  a  way  of  staying 
faithful  to  having  grown  up  nowhere 
in  particular;  you  can  feel  homeless 
anywhere  at  all.  Like  Gulliver,  Naipaul 
finds  the  same  pettiness,  corruption, 
and  betrayal  everywhere  he  goes.  In- 
dia, he  announces  in  An  Area  of  Dark- 
ness, "invited  conquest"  and  has  noth- 
ing to  contribute  to  the  world.  It  is  a 
country  "with  an  infinite  capacity  for 
being  plundered,"  which  is  rather  like 
claiming  that  Ethiopian  children  have 
an  infinite  capacity  for  starving  to 
death.  The  Taj  Mahal,  he  reflects, 
might  as  well  be  transported  slab  by 
slab  to  the  United  States,  since  in  In- 
dia it  is  sheerly  wasteful.  No  doubt 
some  enterprising  Texan  will  take  the 
hint.  In  Naipaul's  own  contemptuous 
imagery,  India  comes  down  to  the 
starving  child  defecating  by  the  way- 
side and  the  mangy  dog  waiting  to  eat 
up  the  excrement. 

These  and  similarly  insulting  fatu- 
ities are  the  language  of  a  writer  who 
detests  political  generalities,  works  by 
innocent  intuition  alone,  and  is  cele- 
brated by  Barnouw,  among  others,  for 
the  delicate  particularity  of  his  per- 
ceptions. The  portrayal  of  the  Muslim 
world  in  Among  the  Believers  would 
make  the  book  enjoyable  bedtime 
reading  for  Richard  Perle.  With  their 
Jamesian  sense  of  nuanced  judgment 
and  fine  discrimination,  novels  such 
as  Guerrillas  and  In  a  Free  State  appear 
to  view  all  colonial  emancipation  as 
self-interested,  self-deluding  fantasy. 
Naipaul  has  only  to  sniff  an  ideal  to  de- 
tect in  it  the  stirrings  of  self-aggran- 
dizement. He  complains  of  his  people 
having  been  stripped  of  history,  but 
does  just  the  same  himself  in  order  to 
avoid  the  discomforting  truth  that 
colonialism  may  have  had  a  hand  in 
their  present  plight. 

Few  writers  have  a  shrewder  un- 
derstanding of  what  has  been  called 
colonial  cringe,  and  few  are  more 
adept  at  analyzing  the  self-serving 
myths  of  the  powerless.  In  my  own 
country  of  Ireland,  it  has  not  been  un- 
known for  some  dejected  soul  to  down 
one  pint  of  Guinness  too  many  out  of 
sheer  depression  over  the  Gaelic  defeat 
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;it  the  battle  of  Kinsale  in  1601 ,  or  for 
tin  odd  nationalist,  outraged  by  the  in- 
justice of  the  eighteenth-century  Pe- 
nal Laws,  to  find  it  hard  to  struggle 
out  of  hed  in  the  morning.  Colonial 
peoples  can  indeed  he  marked  hy 
shame  and  fantasy,  self-loathing  and 
self-deception,  pious  rhetoric  and  sen- 
timental bluster.  But  some  of  them 
tan  also  laugh  about  the  fact;  and  there 
is  a  difference  between  recognizing  this 
syndrome  and  asserting,  as  some  in  Ire- 
land have,  that  the  Irish  themselves 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  ( ireat 
Famine.  This  is  just  another  version 
i  .1  the  se  If  i  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  f  ii  w  hit  h  the  na 
tives  are  being  castigated. 

The  colonial  who  rebukes  his  com- 
patriots had  better  be  careful  that  his 
complaints  are  not  just  another  symp- 
tom of  the  whining  he  condemns  in 
them.  Naipaul  sees  with  brutal  real- 
ism how  the  dispossessed  can  some- 
times collude  in  their  own  subjuga- 
tion, but  he  does  not  dwell  at  length  on 
the  moral  obscenity  of  the  subjugation 
itself.  Instead,  he  believes  that  all 
causes,  including  the  idea  of  justice, 
are  corrupting,  that  every  man  is  an  is- 
land, and  that  pity  and  compassion  for 
a  i  olonial  pc<  >plc  will  not  do  be(  a  use 
they  baselessly  encourage  hope. 

Rare  is  the  writer  as  exquisitely  tal- 
ented as  he  who  is  so  long  on  obser- 
vation and  so  short  on  sympathy. 
Naipaul  does  not  seem  to  know  the 
meaning  of  geniality,  which  may  well 
be  the  ultimate  judgment  of  the  colo- 
nial system  under  whie  b  he  grew  up.  In 
An  Area  of  Darkness,  we  learn  at  one 
point  that  Naipaul's  female  companion 
has  suddenly  fainted  al  hisside  asur- 
prising  revelation,  since  he  had  not 
previously  bothered  to  mention  her 
presence  at  all.  What  champions  like 
Barnouw  would  no  doubt  call  steelily 
disenchanted  realism  is  in  fact  the  lop- 
sided antirealism  of  one  who  can  hard- 
ly bring  himself  to  acknowledge  the 
realities  of  love  and  courage.  When 
he  writes  of  how  the  powerless  lie 
about  themselves  and  to  themselves, 
he  cannot  resist  ruining  the  point  by 
adding  "situ  e  it  is  their  only  res<  >uu  e," 
whk  h  is  it  sell  a  si  irt  <  if  lie. 


I 


iterary  ( )ccasions  gathers  to- 
gether some  of  Naipaul's  es- 
^says  about  waiting,  mixing 
obiographical  pieces,  prelates  to 


his  own  novels,  and  his  Nobel  Prize 
speech  with  articles  on  Conrad, 
Kipling,  Nirad  ( 'haudhuri,  and  other 
Indian  writers.  The  volume  charts  the 
extraordinary  spiral  of  displacements 
that  make  up  Naipaul's  career.  It  is  a 
life  in  which  one  fantasy  gives  way 
to  another,  one  fiction  is  concealed 
within  a  second,  one  potential  home- 
coming turns  out  to  be  yet  another 
assignation  with  strangeness. 

Bom  into  an  Indian  community 
in  Trinidad,  the  grandchild  of  in- 
dentured immigrant  laborers, 
Naipaul  came  from  an  island  that 
was  geographically  ambiguous — ma- 
rooned between  the  Caribbean  and 
South  America — and  an  ethnic 
background  that  was  even  more  so. 
Trinidad ian  Indians  still  had  a  smat- 
tering of  their  indigenous  culture 
but  one  that  was  already  on  the 
wane,  so  Naipaul  claims,  when  he 
was  a  child,  lie  could  understand 
I  lindi  hut  not  speak  it.  His  commu- 
nity, at  home  neither  in  the  West 
nor  in  the  East,  held  itself  aloof 
Irotn  the  racially  mixed  life  of  the 
street  and  knew  nothing  of  Muslims. 
Naipaul  would  eventually  come  to 
see  his  own  detached,  passive,  oh- 
serverlike  status  as  a  kind  of  Hindu 
trait;  it  certainly  proved  easily  trans- 
latable later  on  into  the  sardonic,  tic 
haul  cn  has  judgments  of  the  English 
gentleman.  In  both  cases,  there  is  an 
apartness,  a  quick  sense  of  caste,  and 
a  horror  of  uncleanness. 

This  insider/outsider  status  within 
Trinidad,  which  the  colonial  rela- 
tion to  Britain  simply  wrote  large, 
was  a  social  one  too:  the  Naipaul 
family  was  lower  middle  class,  fur- 
nished with  some  rudimentary  cul- 
ture but  socially  impoverished. 
Naipaul  senior,  an  odd-job  man 
turned  journalist  and  short -story 
writer,  tried  to  raise  himself  a  little 
hy  writing,  only  to  look  in  the  mirror 
one  morning  and  fail  to  see  his  face 
reflected  then'.  He  had  merged  back 
into  the  anonymous  masses  and  sut- 
fered  a  mental  breakdown. 

Along  with  the  emigre,  the  lower 
middle  class  occupies  an  honorable 
niche  among  the  architects  of  Eng- 
lish literal  ure .  It  was  from  this 
Janus-laced  social  stratum  ("contra- 
diction incarnate,"  Marx  called  ii) 
that  the  major  realist  novel  of  the 


nineteenth  century  was  product 
The  Bronte  sisters  were  the  child 
of  a  poor  Anglican  parson;  Ceo 
Eliot  was  the  daughter  of  a  prov 
c  lal  farm  bailiff;  Charles  Dick 
was  the  son  of  an  impecunious  ci 
service  clerk;  Thomas  Hardy's  fat 
was  a  small-time  West  Coufl 
builder.  Squeezed  precariously 
tween  the  social  establishment 
the  impoverished  plebs,  this  gtj 
lived  out  the  conflict  between  a; 
ration  and  frustration,  individ 
ambition  and  communal  loya 
which  also  marks  the  work  of 
many  colonial  authors. 

If  the  emigre  is  literally  forei 
the  lower  middle  class  are  interl 
migrants.  They  are  inside  and  c 
side  conventional  society  at 
same  time,  peevish,  resentful,  i 
pathologically  insecure,  yet  powe 
hy  a  formidable  drive  for  cultivat 
and  respectability.  The  impulse 
belong,  and  the  urge  to  break  aw 
fight  it  out  in  the  Brontes  as  they 
in  Naipaul's  Mr.  Biswas,  a  portrai 
his  self-divided  father.  The  colo 
writer's  talent,  which  allows  hirr 
portray  his  own  people,  is  also  w 
cuts  him  adrift  from  them.  To  w 
about  your  people  is  already  to  w 
your  way  out  of  them.  The  ac 
portraying  from  the  inside  is  also 
escapably  one  of  alienation;  in  fj 
sessing  yourself  in  the  act  of  autr 
ship,  you  come  to  dispossess  your! 
of  your  place. 

(~>^hildln  m  d  Ii  >r  mi  >st  oi  iis  is  ,1  I 
when  i  me  has  n<  >  idea  what 
^>|earl h  is  g< >ing  on,  bul  lor 
young  Naipaul  this  state  of  ignora 
was  painfully  compounded.  His  c 
experience  was  profoundly  Strang 
him,  as  though  the  usual  human 
ult  ies  fi  >r  orienting  and  identifying 
simply  crumbled.  Not  knowing  cj 
ers,  in  a  fra<  tured,  unstable  so< 
cobbled  provisionally  together  and 
loose'  from  history,  he  could  krj 
nothing  of  himself.  Trinidad  w; 
"borrowed  culture,"  a  belated  sod 
with  "that  feeling  of  having  elite: 
the  cinema  long  after  the  film  has  stl 
ed."  Racism  permeated  the  place 
an  invisible  gas.  The  novels  he 
voured  as  a  boy  were  an  imported  pi 
net,  the  fruit  of  an  organized  me 
politan  knowledge  that  Naipaul  lacl 
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reft  of  this  coveted  knowledge, 
irly  efforts  at  fiction  were  thrown 
on  pure  impressions.  He  knew 
tng  of  his  own  Hindu  communi- 
;ept  for  what  he  learned  from  his 
r's  stories,  so  that  even  experi- 
close  to  hand  had  to  be  mediat- 
rough  art.  As  for  historical  mem- 
hat  fizzled  out  around  the  time  of 
randparents.  The  past,  like  the 
jf  India,  was  a  dream.  Within  the 
al,  "real-life"  India  of  Nehru  and 
dhi  there  was  a  more  elusive, 
-fictional  India  from  which  his 
ly  obscurely  stemmed.  He  hailed 
a  half-remembered  subcontinent, 
vhen  he  later  visited  the  place  it 
td  out  to  be  not,  as  he  had  ex- 
id,  the  whole  of  which  his  child- 
community  was  a  fragment  but  a 
ary,  separate,  derelict  nation,  just 
life  at  home. 

iter,  in  a  repetition  of  Trinidad, 
zngland  he  knew  would  be  main- 
xford  and  literary  London.  (He 
in  undergraduate  at  Oxford's  Uni- 
ty College,  whose  tradition  of  dis- 
jished  overseas  visitors  has  since 
idled  to  encompass  Chelsea  Clin- 
)  The  Oxford  of  his  day  could  give 
little  help  with  writing:  it  was  the 
3s,  when  Tennyson  and  Thacker- 
ere  considered  by  the  English  fac- 
rather  too  recent  to  be  adequate- 
;sessed.  But  it  was  through  writing 
Naipaul  would  explore  who  he 
reclaiming  in  such  works  as  The 
ile  Passage  and  Among  the  Believers 
areas  of  darkness  around  him;  it 
by  investigating  other  "half-made" 
eties  that  he  would  be  able  at  last 
ret  a  grip  on  his  own. 
i'he  Indians,  Naipaul  considers 
i  his  usual  withering  contempt, 
botched  parodies  of  the  English; 
England  was  a  fantasy  as  well, 
ountered  as  a  child  only  in  the 
es  of  Dickens  and  a  few  other  lit- 
ry  imports,  on  which  he  then 
deled  the  real-life  Trinidad 
and  him.  Eventually,  in  The  Enig- 
of  Arrival,  he  reverses  the  rela- 
n  and  speaks  of  projecting  an 
ican  landscape  onto  a  Wiltshire 
:,  in  order  to  write  about  Africa 
ti  the  only  spot  where  he  has  felt 
iy  at  home.  Yet  even  the  English 
al  landscape  is  portrayed  here  as 
:  in  decline,  marked  by  that  sense 
decay,  fragility,  and  impending 


chaos  that  inspires  so  deep-seated  a 
fear  in  his  novels. 

The  young  Naipaul  had  to  trans- 
late the  English  classics  into  his  own 
Trinidadian  terms  in  order  to  make 
them  work — though  he  would  later 
come  to  realize  that  writing  is  a  kind 
of  translation  anyway,  distilling  and 
distorting  the  actual  world  into  aes- 
thetic shape.  When  he  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1950,  the  nation  that  had 
previously  figured  only  as  a  fantasy 
became  one  in  another  sense,  full  of 
English  people  pretending  to  be  Eng- 
lish. If  the  Indians  and  the  Trinida- 
dians  were  mimic  men,  the  English 
were  mimics  of  themselves,  self- 
consciously performing  their  Eng- 
lishness  like  a  second-rate  drawing- 
room  comedy;  men  like  Evelyn 
Waugh  and  the  later  Kingsley  Amis 
really  were  irascible  old  reactionar- 
ies, but  they  also  reveled  in  acting 
the  part.  At  the  same  time,  the  so- 
cial reality  of  England  served  to  dis- 
pel the  literary  fantasy:  the  more 
Naipaul  knew  of  English  culture,  the 
less  he  felt  in  possession  of  its  litera- 
ture. A  country  of  the  mind  was 
forced  to  yield  to  the  reality. 

Knowledge  was  thus  inseparable 
from  loss,  as  it  was  in  Naipaul's  rela- 
tionship to  his  small-time  journalist 
father.  It  was  his  father's  unpub- 
lished writings  about  Trinidadian 
street  life  that  inspired  Naipaul  to 
begin  writing  himself,  so  that  the 
son's  text  became  an  extension  of 
the  father's.  What  Naipaul  did  not 
know  at  the  time,  however,  was 
that  his  father  had  suffered  disgrace 
and  humiliation:  he  was  caught  sac- 
rificing a  goat  to  ward  off  a  curse 
placed  upon  him  by  some  farmers 
whose  cavalier  way  with  govern- 
ment regulations  he  had  exposed  in 
the  press.  To  this  extent,  Naipaul's 
knowledge  of  him  was  mixed  with  a 
saving  ignorance,  a  salutary  blank- 
ness  that  lies  somewhere  at  the  ori- 
gin of  his  art. 

Literary  Occasions,  like  most  of 
Naipaul's  writing  about  himself,  is 
remarkable  for  its  honest  lucidity 
and  stringent  self-criticism.  If  he  is 
hard  on  others,  he  is  quite  as  unge- 
nial  about  himself.  He  admits,  for 
example,  that  his  early  narrators  in 
novels  such  as  Miguel  Street  are  a 
good  deal  more  streetwise  than  he 
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V  Richard  (NC)  10X  reorder  "I  was  very 
skeptical  on  the  first  order  but  have  become  a 
true  believer.  The  results  were  as  advertised 
and  then  some.  Although  I  have  never  had  a 
problem  with  women  at  any  relationship  level, 
women  of  all  ages  became  warmer  and  tended 
to  approach  me.  The  reaction  of  the  woman  I  was 
going  with  at  the  time  was  even  more  dramatic. 
Now  combine  the  effects  10X  has  on  the 
women,  plus  the  natural  boost  in  my 
confidence,  and  I  am  enjoying  the  company  of 
many  fine  women,  platonic  and  otherwise. 
Thank  you  Dr.  Cutler." 

Canadian  Newspaper  5/31/03:  "But  if  you 
want  science  to  spice  up  your  love  life,  then 
Winnifred  Cutler's  products,  Athena 
Pheromone  10X  for  men  and  10:13  for  women 
must  surely  be  the  creme  de  la  creme.  '"If 
10:13  and  10X  were  indeed  what  Cutler  said  they 
were,  then  SHE  HAD  DONE  WHAT  NO  OTHER 
RESEARCHER  HAD  DONE:  SHE  WAS  THE  FIRST 
TO  DISCOVER  THE  SPECIFIC  CHEMICAL 
FORMULA  FOR  A  HUMAN  PHEROMONE." 

Article  by  P.  Preville,  NATIONAL  POST,  Toronto 
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ever  was;  that  he  did  not  feel  com- 
petent as  a  readet  until  his  mid- 
twenties;  and  that  "the  ambition  to 
be  a  writer  was  for  many  years  a 
kind  of  sham."  He  is  not  in  the  least 
given  to  posturing  or  self-dramatiz- 
ing. The  collection  is  the  work  of 
an  artist  who  nevertheless  exempli- 


For  many  readers  today,  articu- 
lating the  difference  between 
modern  and  contemporary 
poetry  is  like  telling  yams  from  sweet 
potatoes:  You  mean,  one  might  ask, 
there's  a  difference?  The  boundaries — 
both  chronological  and  stylistic — seem 
vague,  and  the  problem  of  distinguish- 
ing one  literary  period  from  the  other 
is  aggravated  by  a  tendency  to  employ 
the  terms  "modern"  and  "contempo- 
rary" interchangeably.  This  is  not  just 
a  confusion  among  the  ranks  of  casual 
dabblers  in  poetry — critics  and  poets 
themselves  often  classify  as  "modern" 
poems  written  in  our  own  time. 

The  original  purpose  of  The  Norton 
Anthology  of  Modem  Poetry  was  to  make 
a  distinction  for  us,  or  to  suggest  one 
that  we  could  use  as  a  starting  point. 
When  the  first  edition  was  published  in 
1973,  its  chief  virtue  was  its  construc- 
tion of  a  genealogy  between  modern 
poetry's  immediate  precursors  and  po- 
ets writing  into  the  early  1970s.  One 
could  trace  the  lines  of  influence  back- 

Daniel  Anderson  is  the  editor  oj  The  Se- 
lected Poems  ot  Howard  Nemerov  and 
the  author  of  Drunk  in  Sunlight,  <i  hook  of 
poems  to  he  published  next  year. 


fies  one  of  the  minor  catastrophes  of 
the  twentieth  century:  the  fact  that 
the  conflicts  and  instabilities  that 
issued  in  so  much  superb  writing  led 
also,  all  too  often,  to  a  harsh,  unfor- 
giving elitism.  Great  art,  dreadful 
politics:  it  is  the  link  between  the 
two  that  needs  to  be  noted.  ■ 


ward  and  forward  in  time,  from  the 
stirrings  of  modernism  in  the  poetry  of 
Walt  Whitman,  Emily  Dickinson, 
Thomas  Hardy,  and  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins  to  the  formally  experimental, 
epic,  and  fragmented  works  of  Ezra 
Pound,  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  Hart  Crane. 
From  there  one  could  move  on  to  the 
postmodern  sensibilities  of  those  po- 
ets writing  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

Now,  in  its  third  incarnation,  edit- 
ed by  Jahan  Ramazani  (though  the  text 
retains  the  names  of  its  previous  editors, 
Richard  Ellman  and  Robert  O'Clair), 
the  long-admired  survey  of  twentieth- 
century  poetry  has  lost  its  original  fo- 
cus: its  youngest  poets  offer  little  to 
help  us  comprehend  the  legacy  of  mod- 
ernism. For  the  survey  to  cast  its  spec- 
ulative gaze  into  the  near  future  of 
poetry  still  makes  practical  sense,  but 
the  latest  edition  has  grown  overlarge, 
and  it  buckles  under  the  weight  of  its 
contending  ambitions.  In  the  three 
decades  that  the  anthology  has  been  in 
print,  the  number  of  poets  included 
who  were  horn  after  1940  has  grown 
from  three  to  forty-three,  and  the  need 
to  accommodate  this  ever  increasing 


population  has  pn  >mpteJ  Noito 
print  the  anthology  in  a  two-vol  "• 
set,  with  the  first  volume  devote  * 
modernist  poets  and  the  second  to  i 
1 1  mtempi  mir\  sir  i  essi  >rs.  This  t  h 
raises  a  question  about  the  shapir 
such  an  authoritative  text;  namely 
the  aims  of  literary  stewardship  c 
patible  with  the  charting  of  con)  l; 
porary  literary  fashion? 

A     nthologies,  by  nature,  an 

%  ercises  in  generality,  and  * 
iTa^task  that  Jahan  Rama:  f 
undertook  was  colossal,  one  I  l'' 
doubtedly  fraught  with  agonizing 
cisions.  Some  of  the  excisions  ti- 
the earlier  editions  are  considers  fl 
Readers  may  be  surprised,  tor  ex 
pie,  to  find  James  Joyce  and  San 
Beckett  out  after  three  decades.  J  ; 
although  neither  was  included  in 
original  edition,  the  entries  for  Q 
Wilde  and  Lewis  Carroll  also  r 
been  omitted.  Additions  to  the  f 
end  of  the  anthology,  which  ten 
broaden  the  cultural  and  aesth  ; 
scope  of  the  previous  two  editi  -' 
include  James  Weldon  Johns 
Amy  Lowell,  Mina  Loy,  Eli! 
Wylie,  Dorothy  Parker,  and  L? 
Riding,  as  well  as  markedly  larger* 
lections  from  Gertrude  Stem 
Langston  Hughes. 

Perhaps  more  significant  than; 
anthology's  revision  of  its  moderr 
ferings  is  its  assessment  of  conterr 
rary  poetry,  through  which  Ramaz* 
editorial  influence  will  have  a  las 
impact.  In  his  introduction  to  the 
ond  volume,  Ramazani  extols  the  £ 
ity  of  contemporary  poetry  to  reflel 
sweeping  variety  of  perspecth1 
"Globalization,  ethnicization,  and  f! 
inization"  have  left  their  unambl 
ous  fingerprints  on  contemporary  v<: 
he  notes  with  approval,  and  have 
en  voice  to  a  multitude  of  culti 
ethnic,  and  sexual  sensibilities. 

In  his  essay  "Tradition  and  the 
dividual  Talent,"  T.  S.  Eliot  subi 
ted  that  "honest  criticism  and  se 
tive  appreciation  are  directed 
upon  the  poet  but  upon  the  poet 
We  live  in  an  era,  however,  wlj 
Eliot's  observation  is  frequer 
turned  on  its  head.  Several  of  the 
ets  whom  Ramazani  has  selec 
seem  to  mean  as  much,  if  not  m| 
to  his  vision  of  what  contempoij 


SOUNDS  AND 
SWEET  AIRS 

The  Norton  Anthology  may  be  bigger, 
but  is  it  any  better? 

By  Daniel  Anderson 


Discussed  in  this  essay: 

The  Norton  Anthology  of  Modern  and  Contemporary  Poetry,  edited  by  Jahan  Ra- 
mazani, Richard  Ellman,  and  Robert  O'Clair.'  W.W.  Norton,  2003.  2,000 
pages.  $75. 
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y  is  as  the  actual  work  itself.  The 
introductions  he  has  supplied  for 
oets  in  the  second  volume,  espe- 
the  ones  that  round  out  the  col- 
in,  regularly  betray  a  fixation  on 
ithnic  backgrounds  and  sexual 
itations  of  his  chosen  writers, 
laps  it  helps  to  know  that  Carol 
Duffy  is  "the  lesbian  partner  of 
k  British'  poet  Jackie  Kay,"  or 
Henri  Cole  is  "beset  with  contra- 
ons  between  his  homosexuality 
his  Catholicism,"  but  the  infor- 
on  probably  doesn't  need  to  be  in 
first  sentence  of  the  poet's  entry 
in  Duffy's  case,  the  third).  Ra- 
mi's eagerness  to  trumpet  the  di- 
ity  of  the  anthology's  writers  is 
only  distracting  and  patronizing; 

in  the  case  of  Duffy  and  Cole, 
;cessary.  Their  fine  poems  are  ca- 
e  of  speaking  for  themselves, 
fierman  Alexie,  who  is  also  a  nov- 
and  screenwriter,  holds  the  final 
■y  in  the  anthology.  Alexie,  a 
kane/Coeur  d'Alene  Indian 
a  in  1966,  garners  Ra- 
ani's  praise  for  being  a  "mas- 
of  the  trickster  aesthetic": 
my  of  [his]  poems  explore 
collision  and  tension  be- 
en the  perspectives  of  Na- 
and  white  Americans." 
nmenting  on  his  own  navi- 
ion  of  these  two  realms, 
xie  is  quoted  from  a  1998 
rview  in  which  he  observed, 
:  hard  to  live  in  both  worlds. 
But  I'm  always  doing  it,  it's 
t  of  who  I  am.  It's  actually  a 
ngth. ...  I  know  a  lot  more 
ut  white  people  than  white 
pie  know  about  Indians." 
is,  from  a  poet  selected,  in 
t,  to  help  subvert  the  tyran- 
tof  generalization  and  stereo- 
e.  And,  indeed,  all  five  of 
jxie's  poems  that  appear  in 
anthology  are  delirious  with 
dies  and  revel  in  an  absolute 
■rality.  In  "Evolution," 

Buffalo  Bill  opens  a  pawn  shop 

on  the  reservation 
"ight  across  the  border  from  the  liquor 

store 

and  he  stays  open  24  hours  a  day,  7 
days  a  week 

and  the  Indians  come  running  in  with 
jewelry 


television  sets,  a  VCR,  a  full-length 

beaded  buckskin  outfit 
it  rook  Inez  Muse  12  years  to  finish. 

Eventually,  Buffalo  Bill  "takes 
everything  the  Indians  have  to  offer" 
and  "closes  up  the  pawn  shop,  paints  a 
new  sign  over  the  old/calls  his  ven- 
ture THE  MUSEUM  OF  NATIVE 
AMERICAN  CULTURES/charges 
the  Indians  five  bucks  a  head  to  en- 
tet."  The  poem  is  little  more  than 
ttite  imagery  and  flabby  prose  camou- 
flaged by  the  jagged  lines  customarily 
associated  with  poetry.  Although 
"Evolution"  may  aspire  to  point  us  in 
a  direction  of  cultural  enlightenment, 
its  position  as  one  of  the  final,  and 
thetefore  concluding,  selections  in  the 
collection  is  unfortunate.  Admittedly, 
the  anthology's  assessment  of  contem- 
porary poets  in  the  previous  editions 
may  have  seemed  rather  capricious, 
but  in  its  latest  version  the  standards 
for  "creative  daring,  figurative  reach, 
verbal  dexterity,  formal  skill,  histoti- 


cal  responsiveness,  psychological  com- 
plexity"— all  of  which  Jahan  Ra- 
mazani  lists  in  his  introduction  as  his 
critetia  for  selecting  wotks — have  be- 
come especially  whimsical.  By 
including  Sherman  Alexie  in  The 
Norton  Anthology  of  Modern  and  Con- 


temporary Poetry,  the  editor  is  singling 
him  out  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
poets  of  his  generation.  William  But- 
ler Yeats,  Robert  Frost,  Hart  Crane, 
and  Langston  Hughes;  W.  H.  Auden, 
Elizabeth  Bishop,  Philip  Larkin,  and 
James  Merrill — these  are  just  some  of 
the  names  in  the  collection's  table  of 
contents.  Perhaps  it's  true,  as  Whit- 
man writes,  that  "age  vexes  age."  But, 
even  so,  Alexie's  presence  among 
these  writers  stands  out  less  as  a  testi- 
mony to  the  vibrancy  of  poetry  than 
as  an  unwitting  acknowledgment  of 
just  how  little  we  have  come  to  ex- 
pect from  those  who  wt ite  it. 

Even  with  poets  more  themati- 
cally  and  linguistically  ambi- 
tious than  Alexie,  one  notices 
a  tendency  to  gravitate  to  the  cliches 
of  their  own  cultures.  If,  for  instance, 
the  imaginations  of  Marilyn  Chin 
and  Cathy  Song  range  beyond  their 
heritage  as  Asian  Americans,  you 
couldn't  tell  by  the  poems  that 
Ramazani  has  selected  to  rep- 
resent them.  In  "How  I  Got 
That  Name,"  which  Chin  has 
subtitled  "An  Essay  on  Assimi- 
lation," the  poet  reflects  on 
her  fate  as  the  namesake  of 
Marilyn  Monroe: 

And  there  I  was,  a  wayward 

pink  baby, 
named  after  some  tragic  white 

woman 

swollen  with  gin  and  Nembutal. 

My  mother  couldn't  pro- 
nounce the  "r." 

She  dubbed  me  "Numba  one 
female  offshoot" 

for  brevity:  henceforth,  she 
will  live  and  die 

in  sublime  ignorance,  flanked 

by  loving  children  and  the 
"kitchen  deity." 

The  poet's  experience  may  be 
undeniably  authentic,  but  the 
poem  itself  stumbles  into  a 
campy  spiel,  one  that  petmits 
its  reader  to  snicker  at  the  stereo- 
type  while  grasping  at  the  irony 
that  the  speaker  was  named  after  one 
of  America's  shallowly  revered  icons. 
The  poem  is  little  mote  than  a  rant;  its 
"essay  on  assimilation"  is  a  flailing  of 
arms  in  which  the  poet  composes  a 
nn  ick  epitaph  for  her  "integrated"  self. 
"So  here  lies  Marilyn  Mei  Ling  Chin": 


stration  hy  Pep  Montserrar 
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She  was  neither  black  nor  white 
neither  cherished,  nor  vanquished, 
just  another  squatter  in  her  own  bam- 
boo grove 
minding  Iter  poetry — 
when  one  day  heaven  was  unmerciful, 
and  a  chasm  opened  where  she  stood. 
Like  the  jowls  of  a  mighty  white 
whale, 

or  the  jaws  of  a  metaphysical  Godzilla, 
it  swallowed  her  whole. 

"I  low  I  Cot  That  Name,"  much 
like  Alcxie's  "Evolution,"  attempts 
to  .stare  its  reader  into  submission. 
The  poem  wields  its  speaker's  identi- 
ty (or,  in  this  case,  negation  thereof) 
in  sin.  h  a  manner  that  w  e  have  no 
choice  but  to  nod  in  sympathy  and 
outrage",  to  sigh  in  response  to  the 
poem's  unarguable  truth — to  feel,  as 
it  were,  the  poet's  pain.  Anything 
short  of  this  would  be  a  crime 
against  sensitivity. 

In  "Beauty  and  Sadness,"  published 
in  ll)8},  Cathy  Song  writes  of  the 
Japanese  artist  Kitagawa  Utamaro, 
who,  in  Song's  words,  "drew  hundreds 
of  women/in  studies  unfolding/like 
flowers  from  a  tan."  It  is  a  poem  that 
demonstrates  a  quiet  confidence,  an 
eye  that  delights  in  detail,  and  a  gen- 
uine respect  not  only  for  Utamaro's 
art  but  her  own  as  well.  She  describes 
the  painter's  subjects: 

Crouching  like  cats, 

they  purred  amid  layers  of  kimono 

swirling  around  them 

as  though  they  were  bathing 

in  a  mountain  pool  with  irises 

growing  in  the  silken  sunlit  water. 

Or  poised  like  porcelain  vases, 

^lender,  erect  and  tall  .  .  . 

In  "Sunworshippers,"  published  a 
decade  later,  Song  proceeds  into 
the  more  personal  territory  of  her 
eating  disorder.  Its  opening  lines  are 
c  i  isp  en<  iugh: 

"Look  how  they  love  themselves," 
my  mother  would  lecture  as  we  drove 
through 

the  ironwoods,  the  park  on  one  side, 
the  beach  on  the  other,  where  sun- 
worshippers, 
splayed  upon  towels,  appeared  vieriti- 
cial, 

bodies  glazed  and  glistening  like  raw 
tish  in  the  market. 

As  the  poem  nears  the  vortex  of  its 
speaker's  affliction,  the  more  talka- 
tive  and  relaxed  it  becomes: 


The  body  is  a  temple  we  worship 
secretly  in  the  traveling  revivalist  tent 

ot  our  clothes. 
The  body,  hidden,  banished  to  ac- 
ceptable 

rooms  ot  the  house,  had  only  a  mouth 
tor  eating  and  a  hole  tor  eliminating 
what  the  body  rejected:  the  lower 
forms  ot  lite. 

When  at  last  the  speaker  declares,  "No 
one  knew  how  I  truly  felt  about  my- 
self," she  surrenders  to  the  impulse  to 
proselytize.  This  line,  much  like  the 
passage  abov  e,  is  neither  elevated  in 
speech  nor  intellectually  challenging. 
What  results — and  this  is  frequently 
the  case  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
new  anthology — is  a  poem  that  does 
our  thinking  for  us.  Rut  the  truth,  as 
Emily  Dickinson  reminds  us,  "must 
dazzle  gradually/Or  every  man  be 
blind."  The  speaker's  predicament, 
complete  with  its  sorrow,  anger,  and 
self-loathing,  may  be  genuine.  We 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is.  The 
poem,  though,  has  the  symptoms  of  a 
contemporary  literature  that  inocu- 
lates itself  against  objective  scrutiny 
by  employing  the  untouchable  suffer- 
ing of  its  first-person  narrator.  This 
brand  of  poetry  may,  in  part,  take  its 
cues  from  the  confessional  writers  of 
the  1960s,  yet  forty  years  aftet  Robert 
Lowell,  Anne  Sexton,  Sylvia  Plath, 
and  others  wrote  their  best  work,  it  is 
bereft  of  any  edginess  or  cunning.  At 
its  most  manipulative  and  cynical, 
poetry  of  this  kind  anesthetizes  its  read- 
ers into  a  state  ot  critical  helplessness. 

Ramazani's  inclusion  of  Alexie, 
Chin,  and  Song  illustrates  the  in- 
consistency that  nags  this  anthology. 
Even  in  the  context  of  the  perfectly 
laudable  ambition  ot  broadening  the 
collection's  cultural  perspective,  the 
heavy-handedness  ot  these  poets  is 
made  all  the  more  obvious  by  rhe 
skills  of  other  selected  authors  who 
Jo  contribute  to  a  wider  social  dis- 
course rather  than  rely  on  the  au- 
thenticity of  their  experience  alone. 
Li-Young  Lee  is  one  such  poet.  The 
late  Agha  Shahid  Ah  is  another. 
And  perhaps  no  poet  in  the  contem- 
porary volume  achieves  what  Ra- 
mazani  refers  to  as  "historical  re- 
sponsiveness, social  significance  .  .  . 
and  the  inventive  engagement  with, 
and  revision  ot,  literary  and  extra- 
literary  genres"  nunc  ruthlessly  than 


the  Caribbean-born  poet  and  Nil  P 
Prize  recipient  Derek  Walci 
whose  long  poem,  "The  Schodf 
Flight,"  has  been  added  to  the  I 
thology.  "Christ  have  mercy  orl 
sleeping  things!"  cries  Walcott'sil 
rator,  Shabine,  "From  that  dog  II 
ting  down  Wrightson  Road/to  wj 
1  was  a  dog  on  these  streets. ..." 

1  know  these  islands  from  Monq 
Nassau, 

a  rusty  head  sailor  with  sea-green  q 
that  they  nickname  Shabine,  thai 
tois  tor 

any  red  nigger,  and  I,  Shabine,  sav 
when  these  slums  of  empire  was  I 

adise. 

I'm  just  a  red  nigger  who  love  the  j 
1  had  a  sound  colonial  education,  j 
I  have  Dutch,  nigger,  and  Englis, 
me, 

and  either  I'm  nobody,  or  I'm  a  nai 

It  these  lines  unsettle  us,  t 
should,  but  not  just  because  of  tl 
unapologetic  language  or  the  j 
that  they  speak  to  postcolonial  is 
ot  identity.  What  makes  this  pasl 
matter  is  its  capacity  to  transq 
the  poet's  ow  n  experience;  to  exl 
beyond  the  particular  in  order  ton 
dress  the  experience  of  what  it  n 
be  human.  Robert  Frost  descrl 
poetry  as  metaphor:  "saying  I 
thing  and  meaning  another,  sail 
one  thing  in  terms  ot  another,! 
pleasure  of  ulteriority."  Shabine  1 
give  voice  to  a  very  specific  cultl 
predicament,  but  as  a  character-i 
a  metaphor — he  stands,  too,  fori 
paradox  inherent  in  all  alienal 
and  estrangement. 

In  his  essay  on  Frost,  W.  H.  i 
den  reflects  on  the  tension  ( 
tween  poetry's  simultaneous  1 
bitions  of  beauty  and  truth: 

We  want  a  poem  to  be  beautiful,  tl  : 
to  say,  a  verbal  earthly  paradise,  a  tl 
less  world  of  pure  play,  which  givn 
delight  .  .  .  [and]  at  the  same  tun  wl 
w  ant  a  poem  to  be  true,  that  is  to  s<  td 
provide  us  with  some  kind  ot  revel,  oi| 
about  our  lite  which  will  show  us 
life  is  really  like  and  free  us  fromfl 
enchantment  and  deception. 

Auden  employs  the  character* 
Ariel  and  Prospero,  from  Sh;  et 
speare's  The  Tempest,  to  repreH 
the  poem's  dueling  aspirations.  attt 
pero — whom  Shakespeare  entrusW 
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:|j  he  audience,  with  characteristic 
l.tas,  that  "the  rarer  action  is/In 
lie  than  in  vengeance" — repre- 
I;  truth,  and  Ariel  ("Where  the 

■  sucks,  there  suck  I;/.  .  .  On  the 
I  back  I  do  fly /After  summer  mer- 
|)  represents  beauty.  Auden  sug- 
I;  that  "every  poem  shows  some 

I  of  a  rivalry  between  Ariel  and 
Ipero;  in  every  good  poem  their 
Idonship  is  more  or  less  happy, 

I I  is  never  without  its  tensions." 
ost  himself  saw  this  less  as  a  ri- 
/  than  as  a  progression.  A  poem, 
nosited,  "begins  in  delight  and 
;  in  wisdom."  Under  Ariel's  in- 
nce,  Frost  describes  the  ice- 
usted  limbs  of  trees  he  imagines 
le  early  lines  of  "Birches": 

Often,  you  must  have  seen  them 
jaded  with  ice  a  sunny  winter  morn- 
ing 

fter  a  rain.  They  click  upon  them- 
selves 

.s  the  breeze  rises,  and  turn  many- 
colored 

,s  the  stir  cracks  and  crazes  their 
enamel. 

oon  the  sun's  warmth  makes  them 

shed  crystal  shells 
hattering  and  avalanching  on  the 

snow-crust — 
uch  heaps  of  broken  glass  to  sweep 

away 

ou'd  think  the  inner  dome  of  heaven 
had  fallen. 

d  yet  it  is  Prospero  who  ultimately 
powers  him  to  conclude  that 
rth's  the  right  place  for  love:/I  don't 
>w  where  it's  likely  to  go  better."  It 
rospero,  also,  whom  we  hear  when 
Jcott's  Shabine  declares,  "Either 

■  nobody,  or  I'm  a  nation." 
'rospero's  truth  is  not  limited  to  the 
tow  facts  of  personal  experience, 
•  is  it  the  pious  moralizing  of  iden- 
'  politics;  it  is,  rather,  a  starting 
nt  for  our  philosophical,  moral,  and 
thetic  ruminations.  Referring  to 
ist's  poem  "The  Middleness  of  the 
ad,"  Auden  notes  that  "the  purpose 
he  poem  is  to  define  [an]  experience 
f  draw  wisdom  from  it";  what  dis- 
guishes  it  from  "a  passage  of  infor- 
tive  prose"  is  "the  beautiful  verbal 
ment."  Alexie,  Chin,  and  Song  may 
wide  the  experience,  but  they  of- 
little  in  the  way  of  wisdom — and 
sxie  does  not  even  seem  to  bother 
:h  the  "beautiful  verbal  element" 


that  distinguishes  poetry  from  prose. 
And  wherever  their  poems  attempt  to 
step  beyond  the  personal,  the  "truths" 
on  offer  are  nevertheless  confined  to 
easy  platitudes:  obvious,  and  therefore 
harmless,  to  the  reader's  sensibility. 

Likewise,  Ariel's  beauty  by  itself  is 
little  more  than  innocuous  delight  for 
the  ear.  When  he  isn't  in  thrall  to  the 
individuals  writing  the  poems,  Ra- 
mazani  is  mesmerized  by  the  linguistic 
charms  of  Ariel.  The  addition  of  the 
objectivist  poets  Charles  Reznikoff, 
Lorine  Niedecker,  and  Louis  Zukof- 
sky,  as  well  as  the  language  poets  whom 
they  prefigured,  such  as  Susan  Howe, 
Lyn  Hejinian,  and  Michael  Palmer,  is 
one  indication  of  how  a  growing  fas- 
cination with  the  raw  experience  of 
language  has,  over  time,  often  come  to 
preclude  a  more  accessible  mode  of 
poetic  thinking.  This  aesthetic  tilt  in 
the  anthology  is  also  evinced  in  the 
number  of  pages  that  Ramazani  allo- 
cates for  poets  in  whose  work  lyricism 
figures  prominently:  twenty-one  for 
Sylvia  Plath  and  Allen  Ginsberg  and 
twenty-three  for  John  Ashbery,  near- 
ly doubling  the  number  of  pages  given 
to  these  poets  in  the  previous  edition. 

At  the  same  time,  Ramazani  has  re- 
duced the  entries  for  Richard  Wilbur, 
Howard  Nemerov,  and  Anthony 
Hecht.  In  the  new  edition,  Nemerov  is 
represented  by  three  pages,  Wilbur  and 
Hecht  each  by  six.  All  three,  contem- 
poraries of  Ginsberg,  Ashbery,  and 
Plath  and  recipients  of  the  Pulitzer 
Prize,  continued  writing  rigorously  in 
fonxi  even  while  rhyme  and  meter  came 
to  be  considered  by  many  as  imple- 
ments of  artistic — even,  ridiculously 
enough,  emotional — repression.  And  in 
the  work  of  all  three  poets  one  finds 
the  kind  of  quarrel  between  beauty  and 
truth  that  is  all  too  often  missing  from 
the  work  of  those  poets  favored  with 
more  generous  entries  in  the  antholo- 
gy. Here  is  Wilbur's  "A  Barred  Owl": 

The  warping  night  air  having  brought 
the  boom 

Of  an  owl's  voice  into  her  darkened 
room, 

We  tell  the  wakened  child  that  all  she 
heard 

Was  an  odd  question  from  a  forest 
bird, 

Asking  of  us,  if  rightly  listened  to, 
"Who  cooks  for  you.'"  and  then  "Who 
cooks  for  you?" 
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Words  uliii.li  can  make  our  terrors 

bravely  clear, 
Can  also  thus  domesticate  a  tear, 
And  send  a  small  child  back  to  sleep 

at  night 

Not  listening  tor  the  sound  of  stealthy 
flight 

Or  dreaming  of  some  small  thing  in  a 
claw 

Borne  up  to  some  dark  branch  and 
eaten  raw. 

The  poem  relishes  in  the  potential 
of  language — not  just  in  the  musical 
qualities  of  its  rhymes  bur  also  in  its 
delight  at  having  transcribed  the 
call  of  the  owl  into  a  seemingly  be- 
nign inquiry:  "Who  cooks  for  you?" 
Yet  Wilbur's  conceit  is  far  from 
lighthearted;  the  world,  he  reminds 
us,  has  its  divisions,  between  experi- 
ence and  innocence,  adult  and 
child,  predator  and  prey.  Words  can 
"domesticate  a  fear,"  mollifying  a 
child's  imagination,  but  the  comfort 
they  offer  is  fleeting.  The  world  out- 
side the  child's  window  is  often  a 
brutal  one. 

Diminishing  the  presence  of 
Wilbur,  Hecht,  and  Nemerov  is  a 
pronounced  step  in  trivializing  not 
just  technical  expertise  in  poetry  writ- 
ten today  but  narrative  clarity  too. 
Their  shortened  entries,  as  well  as 
the  glaring  absence  of  their  stylistic 
and  intellectual  heirs,  such  as  Charles 
Martin,  Mary  Jo  Salter,  and  Greg 
Williamson,  point  to  a  significant 
and  lamentable  imbalance  in  Ra- 
mazani's  idea  of  contemporary  poetry. 

Charles  Wright,  Medbh  Mc- 
Guckian,  and  Michael  Palmer 
are  new  additions  to  the  an- 
thology. Between  them,  they  repre- 
sent the  range  of  Ariel's  influence. 
At  his  most  affectionate,  Ariel  in- 
spires the  kind  of  lovely  and  impres- 
sionistic moment  that  we  find  in 
Wright's  "Blackwater  Mountain": 

That  time  of  evening,  weightless  and 
disparate, 

When  the  loon  cries,  when  the  small 
bass 

Jostle  the  lake's  reflections,  when 
The  green  of  the  oak  begins 
To  open  its  robes  to  the  dark,  the 
green 

Of  water  to  otter  itselt  to  the  flames, 
When  lily  and  lily  pad 
Husband  the  last  Iil'Iu 


Which  tlares  like  a  white  disease,  then 

disappears: 
This  is  what  I  remember. 

In  his  curious  and  more  battling 
moods,  Ariel  oversees  the  writing  of 
poems  such  as  McGuckian's  "Gap- 
tain  Lavender": 

Night-hours.  The  edge  of  a  fuller 
moon 

waits  among  the  interlocking  patterns 
of  a  flier's  sky. 

Sperm  names,  ovum  names,  push  in- 
side 

each  other.  We  are  halt-taught 
our  real  names,  from  other  lives. 

Emphasise  your  eyes.  Be  my  flare- 
path,  my  uncold  begetter, 
my  air-minded  bird  sense. 

And  at  his  most  mischievous  and  per- 
nicious, Ariel  sponsors  passages  such  as 
the  following  from  Palmer's  "Sun": 

Write  this.  There  is  pleasure  and  pain 
and  there  are  marks  and  signs. 

A  word  may  be  shaped  like  a  fig  or  a 
pig,  an  effigy  or  an  egg 

bin 

there  is  only  time  for  tasting  and  de- 
sire, device  and  design,  there  is 

only  time  to  swerve  without  limbs,  or- 
gans or  face  into  a 

scientific 

silence,  pinhole  of  light 

These  lines  are  largely  driven  by  spas- 
tic word  association  and  a  thoroughly 
self-satisfied  display  of  alliteration:  Plea- 
sure, pain,  pig.  Desire,  device,  design. 
Scientific  silence.  Palmer's  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  hokum  that  makes  poetry 
(and  those  who  write  it)  largely  dis- 
missible  to  the  general  reading  pub- 
lic. Yet  Palmer's  inclusion  in  the  an- 
thology grants  him  a  legitimacy,  one 
that  will  last  until  Norton  issues  a 
fourth  edition.  This  is  something  to 
think  about,  if  not  shudder  at. 

'"Twas  hrillig,  and  the  slithy 
toves/Did  gyre  and  gimble  in  the 
wabe,"  begins  Lewis  Carroll's  "Jab- 
berwocky,"  a  poem  that,  ironically 
enough,  no  longer  graces  the  pages 
of  the  anthology.  "All  mimsy  were 
the  borogoves,/And  the  mome  raths 
outgrabe."  One  difference  between 
Carroll  and  Palmer  is  that  Carroll 
actually  acknowledges  he  is  writing 
nonsense.  "The  Ariel-dominated 
poet  has  one  great  advantage,"  Au- 
den  tells  us.  "He  can  only  fail  in  one 


way — his  poem  may  be  trivial, 
worst  one  can  say  of  one  of  his 
ems  is  that  it  needn't  have  b 
written."  "Be  not  afeard,"  Gal 
assures  Stephano  and  Trincul 
The  Tempest,  "the  isle  is  full  of  n 
es, /Sounds  and  sweet  airs  that 
delight  and  hurt  not."  For  as  c 
trontational  as  certain  poets  (and 
itors)  may  fancy  themselves, 
more  that  poetry  fixates  on  the  ii 
vicinal  writing  it,  and  the  mor 
treasures  beauty  over  truth,  the  n 
harmless  it  becomes.  Auden  i 
notes  that  Ariel's  alias  is  Narcis 
and  wherever  Narcissus  dwells 
Echo  be  tar  off.'  Too  often,  in 
late  pages  of  The  Norton  Anrho/og 
Modern  and  Contemporary  Poetry, 
music  starts  to  sound  alike. 
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One-of-a-kind  mosaics, 
painstakingly  crafted  just  like  they 
were  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Fine  art  mosaics  from  hand-cut 
marble  and  Italian  glass.  Signed 
and  numbered.  Visit  our  website. 


W. BACHORMOSAIC.COM 


♦'ART  PRINTS  Exotic  botanical  prints,  mys- 
I  iandscapes,surreal  collages  www.wm-arts.com 

KING  TOAD.COM  Fun  and  Sprightly  Art. 
F,it! 


II 


TIFACT  REPRODUCTIONS 


I  ARTIFACT™:  Art  &  Artifact  Reproductions, 

:  997.  Prehistoric,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Asian  .  .  . 
B  '65-000 1  www.theartifact.com 


KV.IMMORTALITYOBSERVED.COM  Or 

llj  novel  about  living  forever  by  Francisco  Parra 

ij  L  BOOKS  ONLINE  Used  and  out-of-print 
:!  Free  book  searches.  Recycled  ex-libris  hand- 
t<  blank  books,  www.pistilbooks.net 

♦  ER'S  PARADISE:  San  Francisco  fiction  on 
9  ge.  www.scottlettieri.com 

I!  O  BOOKS  ...  A  novel  new  idea  from  The 
Jans  Channel.  Romance,  fantasy,  provocative 
I  its  and  ideas.  $6.00  and  up. 
ii  .womanschannel.net  888-499-6626. 

ER  HERE — A  Biographical  Novel  by 
[  ge  Thomas  Clark.  Adolf  Hitler  and  the  oth- 
i  racters  have  bylines.  "Fantastic  . . .  ranks  with 

en  Ambrose's  great  World  War  II  books." —  Lt_ 

.rne  Christiansen  (retired). 
|  .georgethomasclark.com. 

I  eTIMES  IN  SHADOW  Good  vs.  Evil,  a 
1  al  land,  an  epic  adventure  www.wm-arts.com 


COMPUTERS 


ANIZE,  ANALYZE,  AND  SHARE  ideas 
ut  cumbersome  databases  or  simplistic  out- 
Tinderbox™  is  the  world's  first  personal  con- 
nanagement  assistant. 
//www.eastgate.com/Tinderbox/ 


DEBT  RELIEF 


IINATE  YOUR  MORTGAGE!  Own  your 
|  free  and  clear  in  45-60  days.  (203)  468- 
www.mortgagealternative.com 


DISEASE  CONTROL 


S  EPIDEMIC  IN  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 

Florida's  high  cancer  rate!  track76@usa.com 


EDUCATION 


VTEMALA:  Study  Spanish,  internships,  volun- 
</ork  programs.  Homestay.  www.casaxelaju.com 

:ABULARY  BOOSTER  CD  boosts  grades 
•AT  scores.  www.lnHomeTutoring.com/vbcd 


i  MUSIC  OF  YOUR  NAME.  Unique  musical 
wsitions  derived  from  the  name  of  your  choice, 
nt,  Renaissance-style  gift.  Perfect  for  birthdays, 
lings,  and  anniversaries,  www.moyn.org 


GOURMET 


MES  NORWOOD  PRATT  BESPOKE 

t"  enough  for  5,000  (possibly  10,000  if  we 

For  singular  pleasure,  look  within 
v.teasociety.org 


McCULLY'S  HILL  FARM  Gourmet  gifts 
Old-fashioned  jams  and  relishes,  and  pure 
Canadian  maple  syrup  from  our  family  farm. 
www.McCullys.ca 


CHINA  ♦  INDIA  ♦  JAPAN  ♦  NEPAL  ♦ 


Purveyor  of  the  World's  Finest  Teas 

ICnn   T2/1    Q'3T7     Free  catalog  listing 
-0\JV-ZO£±-OJZ/     over  350  varieties  of 
www.uptontea.com       garden-fresh,  loose  tea 

34A  Hayden  Rowe  St.  *  Hopklnton.  MA  01748  g 


LIFESTYLE 


DO  WHAT  YOU  LOVE,  be  who  you  are.  Find 
your  calling.  Validate  your  career.  New  Day  Per- 
sonal Performance  www.newdaynow.NET  - 
LifesWork  (301)  774-0104 


LITERARY  SERVICES 


ACCLAIMED  EDITOR,  WRITER,  teacher 
(Scribners,  Bantam,  Dell,  Random  House,  the  Iowa 
Writers'  Workshop,  Harper's,  The  Paris  Review, 
Ploughshares,  STORY,  Esquire)  offers  manuscript  cri- 
tique, editing,  private  tutorials  on  short  stories, 
novels,  and  literary  non-fiction.  (4 1 5)  346-4 1  I  5 
http://narrativemagazine.com 

GHOSTWRITER  will  turn  your  idea  into 
publishable  autobiography,  novel,  screenplay, 
business  history.  Ironclad  confidentiality.  Dr.  AF 
Shaker  (450)  922-0172;  afshaker@aol.com; 
www.wordstead.com 

AWARD-WINNING  editor/ghostwriter  helps 
make  your  ideas,  manuscripts,  shine.  (954)  429-9373 

BECOME  A  PUBLISHED  AUTHOR.  Quali- 
ty subsidy  publisher  accepting  manuscripts. 
(800)  695-9599 

PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK  IVY  HOUSE  PUB- 
LISHING GROUP.  All  subjects  considered  by  lead- 
ing independent  publisher.  (800)  948-2786, 

www.ivyhousebooks.com 


MERCHANDISE 


MOST  COUNTRIES  AND  STATES.  Flags, 
Pins,  Patches,  Sunglasses,  Caps,  Decals,  T-shirts, 
Umbrellas.  www.smALLFLAGs.com 


NUMEROLOGY 


NAME  ORACLES  AND  PREDICTIONS.  Nu 

merologist  English  Rose.  Phone  Readings.  (2 1 2)  53 1  - 1 3 1 9 


PUBLICATIONS 


LITERARY  WRITING  ON  BASEBALL? 

You  bet!  EFQ  is  an  intelligent,  quirky,  iconoclas- 
tic, funny,  and  opinionated  journal  for  people 
who  enjoy  great  writing  and  truly  love  baseball 

$22.507Year  (4  issues)  Sample  Copy  $7.95 
Please  add  $8  for  Canada  or  Mexico,  SIS  for  Overseas 
Fiction  •  Poetry  •  History  •  Commentary  r 
Drama  •  Humor  •  Book  Reviews 


Subscribe  online  at  www.efqreview.cqni 


Elysian  Fields  Quarter! 

Tin-  Baseball  Review' 


Dept  HjRP  or  cal 

P0  Box  14385  •  St  Paul,  MN  55114  888-5-ELYSIA 


EXQUISITE  SPANKING  EROTICA, 
EFFECTIVE  NETWORKING  In  our  Super 
Spanking  Revue  tape,  enjoy  well-behaved  to 
XXXtra  naughty  clips  from  our  first  88  spanking 
videos!  90-minute  video  $29.95  [DVD$39.95] 
Color  brochures  $5.  To  order  call  (8 1 8)  985- 
9I5I  or  write:  Shadow  Lane-H,  P.O.  Box  1 9 1 0, 
Studio  City,  CA  9 1 6 1 4-09 1 0  Shop  securely  on- 
line at  www.shadowlane.com.  Online  members' 
clubhouse  includes:  secure  personals,  chat  and 
play  rooms,  fiction,  photos,  illos,  bulletin  boards, 
and  vintage  research. 


UNORTHODOX  EROTICA,  Catalog  $2. 
Synergy  Book  Service,  POB  8,  Flemington,  Nj 
08822.  (908)  782-7 10 1. 


PUZZLES 


ACROSTICS  60  puzzles,  $15  pp,  check  or 
M.O.  Georgia  Henderson,  925  Albany  Circle, 
Lexington,  KY  40502  http://www. home- 
to  wn.aol.com/spel  rite/my  homepage/busi- 
ness, html 


REAL  ESTATE 


AFFORDABLE  PARADISE:  Southwest  Flori- 
da real  estate.  Information  packet:  Jim  Mulligan, 
Prudential  Realty,  (800)  276-2048,  code  33 

BUDAPEST  APARTMENTS  Invest  now! 
2004  EU  membership  creates  capital  growth  op- 
portunities. info@budapest-property.com 


REAL  ESTATE  /  CANADA 


SPECTACULAR  NOVA  SCOTIA  Ocean- 
front  Lots  $33,000  to  $  1 30,000. 
www.oceanlandproperties.com  (6 1 3)  722-6228 


SCHOOLS  &  EDUCATION 


H  O  M  i   T  U  A  I  N  IN  (i    P  H  K  11,  I.  S 

As  seen  on  TV:  Nightlme  mo  Real  X-riLts.  Revolution- 
ary MIND- EM  POWERING  technology  USEO  by  intelligence 

agencies.  Increases  intuition  lOOOx.  Forecast 
personal/ world  /financial  future  events.  Perceive  any 
target  in  space/ time.  Cooperative  remote  influencing. 
Taught  by  former  operative.  Thousands  satisfied  trainees 
worldwide.  (800)  330-6982 

 Visit:  www.PROBABi  FHmmF.rofr;  


ACADEMIC  HEGEMONY-DICTATORSHIP 

Contact:  track76@usa.com 


SKIN-CARE  PRODUCTS 


DOCTOR  ALKAITIS  HOLISTIC  ORGANIC 

Skin  Food,  www.alkaitis.com 


SOCIOLOGY  &  POLITICS 


WWW.SAGACIOUS-SMARTASS.COM 


STOCKS 


SALOMON  SMITH  BARNEY'S  FRAUD!! 

http://www.geocities.com/track  1 776 


TRAVEL  &  TOURISM 


FREIGHTERCRUISES.COM  -  Voyages  on  mail 
ships,  containerships,  and  tramp  steamers. 

HOTEL  AND  RESORT  SAVINGS. 

www.BidonTravel.com 

FREIGHTER  CRUISES  Deluxe,  exotic,  inex- 
pensive. TravLtips  Association,  P.O.  Box  580- 2 1 8B I, 
Flushing,  NY  11358.  (800)  872-8584  or 
www.travltips.com.  email:  info@travltips.com 

VIA  ITALIA  S  FABULOUS  CHIANTI 

HOLIDAY  For  Friends  and  Lovers.  For  You! 
www.viaitalia.net 


TRAV EL  /  EDUCATION 


LEARN  JUST  ABOUT  ANY  LANGUAGE 
ABROAD — All  ages  and  levels,  hcmestay  or 
hotel,  one-week  to  several  months.  Also:  volun- 
teer/internships, programs  for  professionals, 
families,  teens,  semester  abroad. 
www.amerispan.com  (800)  879-6640 


WEBSITES 


ADULT  TOYS  &  VIDEOS  FROM 
HEATHEN.CALSTONCYBERSTORE.COM 
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investment.  Bevond  the  scie 
bu\->v  the  KxmJation  receives  a 
rx^liticil  dividend  h\^m  its  00 
tic>n>  to  the  American  Lung  Asfl 
tion  and  the  American  Cancer  Sfc 
ery.  As  the  armv  ot  healthists  ml 
toward  Washir.^::.-".  C.  .'.ndl 
\\>nd.  vxilv  a  tc-.v  rr^cros-.ves  >e«B 
have  suspended  beliet. 

Kirkland.  \\  .»sh. 


Not  in  Their  Name 

1  w  as  disappointed  to  read  thai 
"Israeli  communication  priafl 
_JV;"  ("Ft.  :.v.-.-  .  ?  the  Consuhl 

of  Zion."  Readings.  Julv 
scribed  as  having  been  prepaf^H 
the  Vt  exner  Rnindanon.  The  ■ 
ment  was  disseminated  witho 
toundarion  s  knowledge  or  authl 
iic»n.  FunhenrK^re.  the  \news 
fleets  in  no  wav  represent  thoa| 
:he  Wexner  Rxirvdanon. 

Lc->  S.  Moses 
Fresjoent.  The  Xiexnex  Founiatk 
Cohrmhus,  Ohio 


It's  the  Real  Thin^ 

David  Amvsrxong  promotes  dm 
rect  ideas  about  language  in  his 
ters  to  the  C<>ra-Ooia  CompanH 
Like  to  Teach  the  World  to  Spi; 

Readings.  Juh;L  Li\Tng  languages  I 
Er.g'.-.sr  :  :  -:.^ti 
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er.rr ?es  are  rhe  saroe  as  those  in  ani 
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The  August  cover  phetogri 


PUZZLE 


Dedicated 
Dodecahedron 

By  Richard  E.  Mahby  Jr. 

(with  acknowledgments  to  jackdaw 
of  The  Listener) 


T 


he  diagram  would 
form  a  regular  twelve-sided 
solid  if  folded  along  the  dot- 
ted lines.  The  clues  in  group 
A  lead  to  words  of  six  letters; 
each  of  these  words  contains 
all  the  letters  (scrambled) 
of  a  five-letter  word  plus  one 
extra  letter.  The  five-letter 
words  are  clued  in  group  B. 
The  extra  letters  are  to  be 

entered  in  the  centers  of  the  appropriate  pentagons  with  the 
associated  five-letter  words  inscribed  around  them  (to  read  in 
the  direction  shown  by  the  arrows)  in  such  a  way  that,  at  each 
edge  of  the  solid,  adjacent  letters  are  the  same.  When  the  diagram 
is  complete,  the  central  letters  from  1  to  12  will  spell  the 
name  of  the  person  (a  puzzling  celebrity)  to  whom  the  puzzle 
is  dedicated. 

The  clues  are  in  no  particular  order.  The  solver  must  figure 
out  which  answers  are  "associated"  with  each  other  and  where 
to  place  them.  Example:  Say  the  answer  to  a  clue  in  group  A 


is  WARDEN  and  the  answer  to  a  clue  in  group  B  is  DRAWN. 
Since  WARDEN  contains  the  letters  in  DRAWN,  the  two 
words  would  be  "associated."  DRAWN  would  be  entered  (in 
the  direction  of  the  arrows)  in  a  pentagon,  surrounding  the 
extra  letter  E,  in  such  a  way  that  the  D,  the  R,  the  A,  the  W, 
and  the  N  would  each  be  duplicated  in  another  word  on  the 
adjacent  side  of  an  edge. 

Answers  include  one  proper  name  and  one  foreign 
word.  Answer  #3  in  group  B  is  uncommon.  One  letter 
with  its  duplicate  has  been  entered  to  help  you  get  started. 
As  always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its 
solution.  The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on 
page  75. 


GROUP  A:  6-LETTER  WORDS 

1 .  Openings  in  forestry  for  great  young  man  with  en- 
ergy and  si  ime  mil  lative 

2.  Achieve  reparations  negotiated  in  Geneva 

3.  Inner  vest  pockets,  shaking 

4.  Positive  role  models  in  Here's  Love 

5.  Annie's  wild  for  cracked  nuts  or  bananas 

6.  Heartless-seeming  but  dating 

7.  Long,  perhaps,  for  one  beach,  including  lakefmni 

8.  Jacqueline,  the  actress  in  second-rate  movies,  is 
contracted 

9.  Fell  down,  drinking  a  fashionable  vino 

10.  Mostly,  Miss  Del  Rio  is  a  continental  pain 

1 1 .  Speak  endlessly,  pursuing  study  of  canines,  etc. 

12.  Nothing  tall  and  lanky,  sort  of  yellow,  but  hotter 


GROUP  B:  5-LETTER  WORDS 

1 .  Model,  talking,  covers  up  broadness  at  the  mouth 

2.  One  who  helps  head  off  unwanted  corporate  buyer 

3.  Tuberose  cutting  having  irregular  notched  leaves 

4.  'S  not  a  correctly  named  number! 

5.  Fixes  broken  legs  without  introduction  of  drugs 

6.  Wranglers  audibly  passed  on  things 

7.  D>cates  spots  in  the  car 

8.  Saying  "Hi!  This  is  a  spot  on  the  Cape  with  great 
flavor" 

9.  Beef  jerky  organ 

10.  Slaver  brings  back  local  ruler  possessing  nothing 

1 1 .  Dead  wrong  about  Los  Angeles 

12.  No  carnivore,  for  example,  is  placed  in  a  leadership 
position 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Dedicated  Dodecahedron,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  ol  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  he  received  by  Septem- 
ber 15.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners' 
names  will  be  printed  in  the  November  issue.  Winners  of  the  July  puzzle,  "Finding  the  Riyhi  Word,"  are  Bruce  A.  Kahn,  Atlanta,  Georgia; 
Kevin  Kinnc,  Peoria,  Illinois;  and  Judith  Rhoads,  Boulder,  Colorado. 


PUZZU  91 


PLAYING  AKOrXD 


I.  The  Landlord's  Game,  invented  in  1904  by  a 
Maryland  Quaker  as  a  criticism  of  the  tax  sys- 
tem, was  the  inspiration  for  what  best-selling 
board  game.7 

2  •     The  basic  concept  ol  what  popular  board  game 

was  published  by  Lewis  Carroll  in  Vanity  Fair 
fifty-two  years  before  its  1931  invention.' 

3  •     What  ubiquitous  object  used  in  child's  play  and 

other  sports  was  introduced  to  Europeans  by 
sixteenth-century  Central  American  natives' 

4  •     In  1475,  Scotland's  King  James  II  banned  what 

sport  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  distracting 
young  men  from  the  practice  of  archery? 

5-     Who  reinstated  kings,  queens,  and  jacks  (in 

playing  cards  in  France  after  they  were  banned 
during  the  French  Revolution' 

6.     What  European  country's  president  began  bis 
first  term  by  appointing  a  Minister  of  Free 
Time? 

7  •     What  country  signed  a  1990  U.S.  trade  agree- 
ment promising  to  shorten  its  government  em- 
ployees' workweek  to  five  days' 


8 .     What  U.S.  city's  mayor  closed  all  550  of  its 
movie  theaters  in  1908. 7 

9  •  In  1926  a  New  York  City  rooftop  was  the  first 
of  at  least  150  to  be  devoted  to  what  amateur 
sport.7 

10.  What  future  U.S.  president  co-hosted  Dateline 
Disneyland,  a  live  TV  broadcast  of  the  amuse- 
ment park's  1955  grand  opening7 

11 .  Which  of  these  activities  have  taken  place  in 
the  White  House's  East  Room — roller  skating, 
boxing,  wrestling.7 

12, .  Which  Civil  War  battle  did  Washington's  elite 
travel  eight  hours  to  watch,  fleeing  in  panic 
when  Union  soldiers  were  forced  to  retreat? 

13  •  What  eighteenth-century  monarch  had  a  mock 
peasant  village  built  near  her  summer  palace  so 
that  she  could  engage  in  simple  pleasures? 

14.  In  what  twentieth-century  British  dystopian 
novel  does  a  character  proclaim,  "Imagine  the 
tolly  of  allowing  people  to  play  elaborate  games 
which  do  nothing  whatever  to  increase  con- 
sumption. It's  madness"? 


( '.ontest  Rules.  Send  numbered  answers  with  name  and  address  to  "Quiz,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to 
er's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  September)  5 .  The  sender  of  the  first  correct  set  of  answers  opened  at  random  v 
ceive  a  one-year  subscription  to  Harper's  Magazine.  The  winner's  name  will  be  printed  in  the  November  issue.  The  answers  10  last  month's  quiz,  "Labor  Pains 
peiir  on  page  65. 
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(  you  may  say  I'm  a  dreamer,  but  I'm  not  the  only  one  ) 


Imagine  a  worldwide  movement  working  to  protect  the  dignity  and  rights  of  all  people.  And  imagine  it  works. 
For  40  years,  Amnesty  International  members  have  saved  countless  lives  -  people  persecuted,  imprisoned, 
'  tortured  simply  for  who  they  are  or  what  they  believe.  Many  more  need  your  help.  Take  action.  Log  on.  Join  us. 
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A  g  I  Financial  Consultant  never  clocks  out.  Markets  close  but  the  process  of  watching,  evaluating,  reading  and  disce 

never  ceases.  For  us  at  Smith  Barney,  building  your  wealth  is  an  unending  process.  The  goal  is  not  a  number.  The  goe 
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SUBARU  OUTBACK 

I  he  Syiiinu'liii  ,il  All  Wheel  Diive  System  inside  the  Subaru  Oulbac  k  gives  it  the  ofl  road  Capabilities 
of  the  toughest  SUV.  Whilo  the  horizontally  opposed  boxer  engine  and  lower  center  ol  gravity 
give  Oulbac  l<  the  handling  and  stability  ol  a  tar.  lot  a  combination  that  buries  the  competition. 
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LETTERS 


Old'Time  Religion 

The  historical  aspect  of  Jack  Hitt's 
folio  ["A  Gospel  According  to  the 
Earth,"  July!  would  have  been  en- 
riched by  an  examination  of  tradi- 
tional pagan  spirituality.  In  her  1967 
article  "The  Historical  Roots  of  our 
Ecological  Crisis,"  human  ecologist 
Lynn  White  noted  that  when  biblical 
monotheism  replaced  pagan  faiths, 
there  was  a  shift  away  from  the  rever- 
ence of  nature  toward  a  view  of  the 
earth  as  created  wholly  for  human 
benefit.  Today,  while  most  Christian 
and  Jewish  congregations  remain  on 
the  trailing  edge  ot  the  ecological 
movement,  and  Jerry  Falwell  insists 
that  Jesus  would  drive  an  SUV,  mod- 
ern pagans  have  embraced  ecological 
thinking  as  well  as  environmental  ac- 
tivism. The  religious  transformation 
suggested  by  Hitt  isn't  the  appearance 
of  a  new  phenomenon.  It  is  the  re- 
vival, after  a  2,000-year  interruption, 
of  a  very  old  one. 

John  Michael  Greer 
Seattle 

Jack  Hitt  reports  on  the  trend  ot 
trading  the  humorless  anti-rationalism 
of  muscular  Christians  for  the  humor- 
less self-righteousness  of  eco-warriors. 
Why  must  our  need  tor  a  belief  system 
drag  us  toward  bad  science,  self- 
Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  response. 
Please  address  mail  to  Letters,  Harper's 
Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10012,  or  email  us  at  letters@harpers  .org. 
Short  letters  are  rrurre  likely  to  be  published,  and 
all  letters  are  subject  to  editing.  Volume  pre- 
cludes individual  acknowledgment. 


satisfaction,  and  disdain  for  th 
perfection  of  human  beings?  Ir 
earth-first  catechism  there  lurks 
misanthropy.  Personally,  I  find  no 
for  hope  in  a  lot  of  loopy  martyrs  fi 
from  trees. 

Dennis  Tafoya 
Doylestown,  Pa. 


Although  I  am  grateful  t< 
Hitt  for  his  effort  to  engage  i 
idealism,  he  encourages  an  ui 
nate  misconception  by  suggei 
that  living  off  the  grid  involves 
fice  and  asceticism.  I  live  off  th 
but  enjoy  my  DVD  player,  stl 
and  washing  machine.  In  fact  I 
better  off  than  my  on-grid  neighjp 
When  a  storm  knocks  out  pow 
the  whole  town,  I  usually  d^ 
know  about  it  until  davs  later, 
the  assistance  of  solar  power  an 
ternative  energy  sources,  it  is  d 
ble  to  enjoy  all  the  convenienq 
modernity  while  leaving  a  n) 
smaller  footprint  on  the  land. 

Tony  Burgess 
B<  nilder  Creek,  Calif. 


The  religious  environment;^ 
Jack  Hitt  describes  should  b 
garded  as  the  latest  attempj 
modernity  to  develop  a  relijo 
without  the  Judeo-Christian  tji 
There  have  been  other  attemp 
this  vein:  the  Jacobins'  drea 
Universal  Brotherhood,  the  C  rt 
munists'  march  ot  history  tow;  1 
classless  society,  and  the  civil 
gion  and  scientific  priesthoc 
John  Dewey.  Perhaps  this  new  <  l\ 
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I.ental  religion  will  not  meet 
Site  of  its  predecessors. 

Smith 
sville,  Md. 

ration  Desert  Scorn 

jul  William  Roberts  ["Beyond 
'dad,"  July]  paints  a  heroic  picture 
Iraqi  guide,  Omar,  who  claims  to 
i  freed  seven  American  POWs  in 
iirra,  Iraq.  In  fact,  a  small  unit  with 
•1st  Marine  Division  under  my 
nand  freed  those  seven  Ameri- 
shortly  after  entering  Samarra  in 
April.  Roberts  also  indulges 
ir's  highly  dubious  claim  that  he 
ned  a  coup  against  Saddam  Hus- 
and  criticizes  the  Americans  for 
;iving  Omar  enough  credit  for  his 
or."  My  colleagues  and  I  met 
rtless  Iraqis  who  made  similar  as- 
ons,  but  we  did  not  place  faith  in 
i  self-aggrandizement  until  pro- 
d  with  proof. 

jrthermore,  Roberts  portrays  U.S. 
iers  as  brutal,  ignorant,  uneducat- 
:allous,  and  oblivious  to  their  cul- 
1  surroundings.  They  are  even  re- 
:d  to  as  "creatures,"  a  label  Roberts 
Id  likely  condemn  if  applied  to 
[is.  These  depictions  may  satisfy 
preconceived  notions  of  Harper's 
lazine  but  they  do  little  to  accu- 
ly  portray  the  men  and  women  in 
risking  their  lives  for  a  cause  they 
'  or  may  not  support.  These  sol- 
's serve,  sometimes  reluctantly  but 
ays  with  pride,  because  they  are 
fessionals.  As  a  fellow  professional, 
Derts  should  ask  himself  whether 
illowed  his  personal  bias  to  twist  his 
quent  writing. 

)tam  Ben  Connable 
ington,  Va. 

fe  for  Plutocracy 

-ewis  Lapham  ["Yankee  Doodle 
ndy,"  August]  describes  the  United 
ites'  entrance  into  World  War  I  as 
atuitous."  I  was  born  in  Britain,  and 
my  of  my  compatriots  view  Ameri- 
s  entry  into  both  world  wars  as  sim- 
/  tardy.  Perhaps  vanity  did  lead 
oodrow  Wilson  to  make  his  mark 
history,  but  in  doing  so  he  un- 
ubtedly  shortened  the  war  and 
elled  the  bloody  cost  of  a  continued 
ilemate  on  the  Western  Front.  In 


this  case,  Wilson's  narcissistic  yearnings 
coincided  with  Europe's  needs.  Al- 
though it  may  be  of  consolation  to 
Lapham  that  history  has  been  less  than 
kind  to  Wilson  and  his  stillborn  League 
of  Nations,  Europe  and  other  parts  of 
the  world  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
his  effort. 

Christopher  Moss 
Tatamagouche,  Nova  Scotia 

Lewis  Lapham  hails  Ambrose  Bierce 
and  Mark  Twain  as  "dissenting  spirits." 


To  this  list  I  would  add  Philip  Wylie. 
In  his  1942  Generation  of  Vipers,  Wylie 
exposes  the  various  hypocrisies  that 
mar  American  society  and  assails  our 
failure  to  live  up  to  the  noble  image  we 
have  of  ourselves.  His  sentiment  is 
summed  up  at  the  book's  end:  "If  we 
want  a  better  world,  we  will  have  to  be 
a  better  people."  Like  Walter  Karp's 
Politics  of  War,  Generation  of  Vipers  is 
worth  rereading  in  these  times. 

Carolyn  D.  Lewis 
Ocean  View,  Del. 


Today,  I  made 
forecast  for  change 


While  Chief  Financial  Officer  Patti  Slama 
makes  revenue  projections  for  her  nonprofit, 

she's  also  — 

Cleaning  up  the  site  of  an  old  car  wash 
to  build  a  church  and  community  center 

Opening  a  grocery  store  that  provides 
new  jobs  for  local  residents 

Helping  a  single  mother  buy 
her  first  home. 

Or  at  least  her  money  is. 

Patti  has  an  account  at  ShoreBank. 
She's  making  a  difference  while 
earning  market-rate  returns. 

Her  funds  are  revitalizing 
neighborhoods,  building  economic 
opportunities  and  creating 
healthy  environments  in 
urban  communities. 

Invest  today  and  create  change. 

Call  1-800-669-7725  ext  4692  or  visit 
www.shorebank-online.com 


a 


ShoreBank 

Let's  change  the  world. 


Conscientious  Objectors 

Edward  Hoagland's  use  of  the 
phrase  "passive  resistance"  ["The 
American  Dissident,"  August]  in  ref- 
erence to  the  actions  of  Gandhi's 
and  Martin  Luther  King's  followers 
suggests  that  he  does  not  know  what 
a  true  pacifist  is.  The  correct  desig- 
nation should  he  "pacifist  resistance." 
Real  pacifists  are  never  passive;  they 
are  disciplined  dissidents  who  stand 
up  tor  their  beliefs.  They  risk  physi- 
cal and  psychological  abuse,  their 
jobs,  and  even  their  lives.  It  is  non- 
dissidents  who  act  passively  by  refus- 
ing to  express  opposition  openly. 

Georgia  Hotton 
Green  Valley,  Ariz. 

Contrasting  the  consequences  of 
"symbolic  disobedience"  in  America 
with  those  in  brutal  dictatorships,  Ed- 
ward Hoagland  writes  that  "a  Gandhi 
in  .  .  .  Sharon's  Palestine  would  not 
have  been  let  off  nearly  as  lightly." 

Dissidents  publicly  take  issue  with 
their  own  leadership,  such  as  Pales- 
tinians who  wish  rapprochement  with 


Israel.  These  brave  souls  are  punished 
not  by  Sharon  but  by  their  fellow 
Palestinians,  many  of  whom  are  loath 
to  cooperate  with  Jews,  ever.  Occu- 
pants of  a  territory  at  war  with  anoth- 
er state  may  be  vocal  or  even  violent 
in  their  disapproval  of  the  enemy,  but 
they  are  not  dissidents. 

Fred  Wickham 
San  Francisco 

Pour  PAmour  de  Dieu 

According  to  Cristina  Nehring 
["Love  in  the  Time  of  Hedonism," 
Reviews,  August],  Michel  Houelle- 
becq  insists  that  he  has  "never . . .  had 
a  coherent  idea  in  his  lite."  1  disagree 
with  this  "self-assessment."  Ever 
since  St.  Augustine  discarded  his 
lover,  religion  has,  for  the  most  part, 
stood  opposed  to  pleasure.  In  the 
novels  Platform  and  The  Elementary 
Particles,  Houellebecq  attempts  to  re- 
align pleasure  and  love,  leaving  reli- 
gion, the  offensive  bystander,  be- 
hind. That  Platform's  protagonist, 
Michel,  cannot  seem  to  survive  the 
fusion  of  sexual  satisfaction  and  love 


merely  reflects  his  lack  of  matui|| 

Robert  Hamel 
Grass  Lake,  Mich. 

Art  in  America 

The  New  York  art  world  V 
Kingwell  describes  ["Art  Will  Ea 
self,"  Reviews,  August]  is  as  reai 
most  working  artists  as  Sex  ano 
City  is  to  most  working  women, 
may  read  about  it,  and  some  o 
may  dream  about  joining  it,  but  w 
usually  too  busy  creating  art 
building  our  careers  to  pay  much 
tention  to  its  shenanigans.  Bey 
the  New  York  art  bubble,  the  big 
ry  of  the  last  third  of  the  twentl 
century  isn't  conceptual  art 
democracy — how  regular  folks 
pursued  a  passion  for  creating  beal 

Empress  Cindy 
Rochester  Hills,  Mich. 

There's  No  Place  Like  Ho 

Thomas  Frank  apparently  het 
Continued  on  paj 
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The  golden  horde 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


the  most  difjicult  [decision]  I've 
e  in  my  entire  life,  except  the  one  I 
!e  in  1978  when  I  decided  to  get  a 
fii  wax. 

— Arnold  Schwarzenegger 

Lhe  well-contrived  one-line  joke 
I  a  little  too  well-rehearsed  and  the 
lining  smile  adjusted  from  maybe 
I  too  many  angles  in  the  green-room 
jror — what  a  lovable  guy,  so  won- 
Iful  an  action  hero  that  he  can  play 
1  Being  feminine  and  cute — but  it 
w  the  preprogrammed  laugh  from 
:  studio  audience  at  the  taping  of 
z  Tonight  Show  with  Jay  Leno  on  Au- 
1 6,  and  it  served  as  the  announce- 
int  of  an  actor's  wish  to  become  gov- 
lor  of  California.  On  cue  and  in  time 
the  hourly  headlines,  the  national 
ws  media  went  for  the  story  like  an 
jarium  seal  flopping  after  the  hand- 
Id  fish.  The  tabloid  press  made  loud 
d  happy  barking  noises — California's 
:all  election  compared  to  a  Holly- 
Dod  musical  with  a  chorus  of  135 
ncing  clowns;  the  Terminator  loose 
long  the  aliens  in  Benedict  Canyon, 
te  upscale  parlor  press  made  mourn- 
,  elegiac  sounds  signifying  the  death 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  an  end  to  "pol- 
es as  we  know  it." 

My  own  acquaintance  in  the  pro- 
ssion  inclines  toward  the  latter 
>mpany  of  scriveners  (guardians  at 
e  gate  of  reason,  protectors  of  the 
ition's  moral  fabric),  which  was 
tvy,  during  the  eight  days  between 
:hwarzenegger's  declaration  of  intent 
id  the  power  failure  that  discomfort- 
I  50  million  people  across  eight  states 
i  August  14  (an  even  more  vivid  re- 
inder  of  the  grim  tidings  likely  to  be 


hidden  behind  the  curtain  of  tomor- 
row's news),  it  wasn't  easy  to  avoid  dis- 
cussions about  the  flight  of  meaning 
from  the  American  public  square.  No 
conversation  was  safe  from  earnest 
monologues  accounting  for  the  evils 
that  had  befallen  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  democratic  self-government. 
Professors  of  political  science  professed 
themselves  appalled.  An  alarmed  pub- 
lisher compared  Schwarzenegger's  ef- 
frontery to  that  of  the  emperor  Caligu- 
la, who  appointed  his  horse  to  a  seat  in 
the  Roman  senate.  Various  editors  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  wondered  what 
outrageous  act  of  impudence  our  de- 
based society  might  still  recognize  as  a 
display  of  shameless  gall.  Nobody  could 
think  of  anything  other  than  canni- 
balism; lesser  offenses  against  the  sense 
of  public  decency  merely  would  attract 
the  customary  book  and  movie  deals.  A 
wit  suggested  "Shameless  Gall"  as  the 
name  for  a  men's  cologne.  Noting  that 
California  wallowed  in  the  quagmire  of 
mindless  ego,  three  contributors  to  the 
New  York  Times  asked  where  were  the 
"ropes  of  leadership"  with  which  to 
drag  the  animal  back  to  the  high  and 
solid  ground  of  the  "shining  city  on 
the  hill." 

The  elevated  tone  of  the  conversa- 
tions opened  the  question  as  to 
wbether  those  present  had  spent  the 
last  twenty  years  somewhere  outside 
the  continental  United  States,  or  pos- 
sibly in  a  library  at  Harvard  with  the 
collected  works  of  James  Madison.  1 
couldn't  quarrel  with  their  definitions 
of  effrontery  or  their  observation  that 
gravitas  had  escaped  the  clutches  of 
Barbara  Walters,  but  in  what  country 
did  they  think  they  were  living,  and 


how  had  they  neglected  to  notice  that 
the  arguments  put  forward  in  The  Fed- 
eralist Papers  had  been  replaced  by  the 
preening  sophisms  of  Rush  Limbaugh 
and  Howard  Stern  ?  The  political  ship 
of  state  designed  to  the  specifications 
of  the  eighteenth-century  Enlighten- 
ment sailed  over  the  horizon  in  1980 
when  Ronald  Reagan  was  elected  to 
the  White  House  on  the  strength  of  his 
heartwarming  sentiment  and  his  talent 
for  striking  an  heroic  pose.  How  dif- 
ferent Schwarzenegger's  shameless  gall 
from  the  shameless  gall  of  President 
George  W.  Bush,  who  offered  as  his 
credentials  for  admission  to  the  White 
House  little  else  except  a  famous  name, 
a  record  of  failure  and  probable  fraud 
as  both  a  business  executive  and  as  a 
soldier,  a  friendly  state  of  wholesome 
ignorance,  and  a  desire  for  applause? 

When  temporarily  at  a  loss  for  quo- 
tations from  Cicero  or  Edmund  Burke, 
the  voices  of  conscience  in  New  York 
blamed  the  country's  troubles  on  the 
state  of  California.  What  were  those 
people  thinking  out  there  in  the  gold- 
en West?  Why  were  they  so  feckless, 
and  where  did  they  come  by  the  idea 
that  in  the  years  between  the  Clinton 
and  Bush  administrations,  Martin 
Sheen  was  the  president  of  the  United 
States?  Because  several  of  the  people 
sitting  at  the  table  or  the  bar  remem- 
bered that  I  happened  to  have  been 
born  and  raised  in  San  Francisco,  their 
questions  were  often  indistinguishable 
from  accusations,  and  I  soon  found  my- 
self fortifying  the  specific  answers  with 
the  bulwark  of  a  general  theory.  The 
tendency  is  consistent  with  the  Cali- 
fornia temperament  and  turn  of  mind. 

Like  Athena  springing  full-blown 
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from  the  head  of  Zeus,  California 
emerged  full-blown  from  the  myth  of 
Golconda,  its  origin  coincident  with 
the  discovery  of  gold  at  Sutter's  Mill 
in  1848.  The  deposits  of  the  miracu- 
lous, fortune-bearing  sand  ranged 
across  an  escarpment  roughly  300 
miles  long  and  50  miles  wide,  pres- 
ent at  depths  varying  from  a  few 
inches  to  a  few  hundred  feet,  and  for 
twenty  years  they  littered  the  chance 
of  fabulous  riches  to  anybody  who 
cared  to  come  and  dig.  Never  before 
or  since  in  the  annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream  did  its  promise  prove  so 
demonstrably  true. 

The  gold  rush  attracted  expectant 
capitalists  from  everywhere  in  the 
world — not  only  other  Americans 
from  Ohio  and  Vermont  but  also 
Frenchmen,  Chinese,  Mexicans, 
Italians,  Irishmen,  Germans,  Dutch- 
men, Swedes — all  of  them  optimists, 
most  of  them  young  and  male,  few  of 
them  burdened  with  the  luggage  of 
civilization  and  its  discontents.  Be- 
cause they  arrived  at  more  or  less  the 
same  moment,  they  got  off  to  a  more 
or  less  even  start  in  a  new  country 
unmolested  by  the  nuisances  of  law, 
government,  tradition,  social  cus- 
tom, curfews,  or  prior  claimants.  San 
Francisco  enlarged  its  population 
from  800  in  1848  to  30,000  by  1851, 
prompting  Bayard  Taylor,  an  early 
traveler  in  the  city,  to  liken  it  to 
"the  magic  seed  of  the  Indian  jug- 
gler, which  grew,  bloomed,  blos- 
somed, and  bore  fruit  before  the  eyes 
of  his  spectators." 

Excused  from  a  term  of  appren- 
ticeship as  a  territory,  California  was 
admitted  to  the  union  in  1850,  the 
resident  aliens  already  in  the  habit 
of  making  up  their  own  rules,  owing 
nothing  of  their  newfound  circum- 
stances to  the  existence  of  old  ideas, 
settled  monopolies,  eastern  money. 
The  motley  character  of  their  soci- 
ety (plural,  cosmopolitan,  tolerant, 
and  unstable)  guaranteed  the  free- 
dom of  movement  and  encouraged, 
or  at  least  didn't  frown  upon,  the 
freedom  of  thought.  Like  the  hero  in 
a  Clint  Eastwood  movie  or  a  Ray- 
mond Chandler  novel,  the  Califor- 
nia protagonist  belongs  to  no  estab- 
lishment, a  born  renegade  fond  of 
mocking  the  shabby  masquerades  (of 
traffic  courts  and  dictionaries  and 


jails)  with  which  the  corrupt  offi- 
cials m  City  Hall  or  Chinatown 
seek  to  imprison  the  noble  savage 
dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of 
Jean-Jacques  Rousseau. 

It  is  no  accident  that  California 
over  the  last  150  years  has  furnished 
the  it  Mint  i  \  with  so  many  of  its  new 
directions,  most  obviously  in  the  en- 
tertainment business  and  the  com- 
puter industry  (a  second  manifesta- 
tion of  the  miracle  in  the  fortune- 
bearing  sand)  but  also  by  way  of  its 
enthusiasm  for  Scientology,  envi- 
ronmental ballot  initiatives,  sexual 
experiment,  aircraft  design,  muscu- 
lar artichokes  blown  up  to  the 
weight  and  size  of  Mr.  Universe. 
Now  as  in  1848,  (he  belief  that 
wealth  follows  from  a  run  of  luck 
fosters  among  the  Californians  a 
w  illingness  to  deal  the  cards,  rake 
the  chance,  entertain  the  proposi- 
tion from  the  gentleman  wearing 
the  mismatched  boots  or  the  lady 
with  the  parrot.  Who  knows?  Maybe 
one  of  them  will  bring  rain. 

California  is  a  desert,  heavily  pop- 
ulated by  nomadic  souls  searching  tor 
the  fountains  of  eternal  youth,  cer- 
tain that  it  not  the  abundance  of  na- 
ture then  the  wonder  of  the  con- 
sumer markets  or  the  Indian  juggler's 
magic  seed  will  provide  the  people  of 
the  caravan  with  limitless  pasturage 
tor  their  camels  and  immediate  seat- 
ing at  a  poolside  table  in  the  lost  oa- 
sis under  Barbra  Streisand's  palm  and 
eucalyptus  trees.  West  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  the  delight  in  metaphor 
matches  the  wish  to  believe  in  what 
isn't  there.  Most  of  the  people  likely 
to  be  met  with  at  a  gas  station  in 
Bolinas  or  on  the  beach  at  Santa 
Monica  turn  out  to  be  playing  a  part 
in  a  movie  of  their  own  invention. 
The  reflections  in  the  camera's  eye 
seldom  bear  much  resemblance  to 
what  an  uninitiated  bystander  might 
mistake  tor  reality,  but  to  ask  of  the 
director  too  many  disheartening 
questions,  or  to  remember  what  he  or 
she  said  yesterday  or  last  week,  con- 
stitutes an  act  of  social  aggression. 

Who  dares  to  speak  to  such  people 
of  death  or  law  or  taxes? 

During  the  endless  summer  of 
1978,  the  same  year  that  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger  made  his  fateful 
move  toward  the  bikini  wax,  the 


i 


children  of  paradise  passed  by  an  - 
thusiastic  majority  the  grand  ren 
strance  known  as  Proposition 
winch  stripped  the  state  governn  : 
of  its  authority  to  set  property  t 
The  ballot  initiative  served  as 
logue  to  the  reactionary  triumpl 
the  Reagan  revolution  that 
have  brought  to  California  the 
of  political  bankruptcy  and  econ 
ic  ruin.  How  better  to  express  r 
abiding  hatred  of  government, 
government,  than  by  sendin 
Sacramento  a  robot  with  a  g 
Where  else  does  California  wis' 
go  it  not  into  the  sunset  or  the1 
with  Conan  the  Barbarian? 

So  apparently  does  the  rest  of 
country.  Reading  from  the  Califo 
script,  Ross  Perot  announces  his  { 
idential  candidacy  on  Larry  1 
Live;  the  voters  in  Minnesota  ele< 
their  governor  a  professional  wres  c 
the  state  legislature  in  Texas  s  ■ 
down  operations  because  half  o 
members  fled  first  to  Oklahoma 
then  to  New  Mexico;  Micl 
Bloomberg,  a  billionaire  as  po 
qualified  tor  public  office  as  Mr.  1 
or  Mr.  Schwarzenegger,  pays  $60 
lion  for  the  mayoralty  of  New  ^ 
City  and  the  pleasure  of  traipj  i 
around  a  political  soundstage 
movie  of  his  own  invention 
Washington  the  Bush  Adminis! 
tion  seeks  to  rid  itself  of  nearly  e1 
government  service  (schools,  pris 
electrical  transmission  lines,  tax 
lections,  broadcast  frequencies)  i 
it  can  sell  or  delivei 


a  church. 


be  high-end  thinkers  at  the  ] 
icy  institutes  in  Washington 
New  York  like  to  imagine  the  pj 
ence  of  such  a  thing  as  an  Amerij 
body  politic,  coherent  and  well 
formed,  capable  of  carrying  forwj 
the  work  of  a  democratic  repur 
They  ignore  the  fact  that  a  g 
many  of  their  compatriots  h 
adopted  the  California  framtj 
mind,  wandering  bedouin  in  plac 
settled  citizens,  drifting  west 
south  toward  the  Garden  of  Eder 
Las  Vegas,  many  of  the  tribes  illil 
ate  or  speaking  strange  languaJ 
few  of  them  familiar  with  the  Fotj 
Amendment  or  the  name  Patr 
Henry.  Twenty  percent  of  the  po 
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siijj  shifts  its  household  or  habita- 
t!M.>very  year,  and  much  of  what 
^Constitutes  American  society 
m  tentative  and  makeshift  char- 
ts] as  if  it  had  been  put  together 
is*  season  and  was  meant  to  be 
p».med  at  the  point  of  sale.  Even 
tan  the  supposedly  stable  and  in- 
ejhonal  structures  of  the  corpora- 
Ml  the  Army,  the  media,  the  uni- 
wies,  the  interior  movement  is  as 
JUs  as  water.  Promotions  fail  to 
■e  to  the  accounts  of  people  who 
lj:oo  long  in  one  place,  who  ex- 
w  the  virtues  of  patience,  citizen- 
jj  loyalty,  and  honor.  Money  at- 
Bes  itself  to  velocity,  to  the 
iging  of  occupations  or  employ- 
It  least  once  every  six  or  seven 
1 ,  and  the  country  swarms  with 
i  s  of  itinerant  opportunists  for- 
i  keeping  their  "options  open," 
:eiving  of  democracy  as  a  pas- 
romance. 

ie  settled  townsman  makes  art, 
ice,  government,  and  law;  of  ne- 
ty  he  comes  to  understand  the 
iracy  of  the  soil  or  the  stone,  and 
leasures  his  victories  over  periods 
me  longer  than  those  sold  on 
nsion.  The  nomad  merely  gathers 
ther  his  tent,  his  music,  and  his 
nals,  and  wanders  over  the  moun- 
in  search  of  next  year's  greening 
imerica.  By  nature  predatory  and 
emperament  aristocratic  (one 
i  takes  but  doesn't  build),  the 
xiin  of  the  great  American  desert 
to  imagine  themselves  as  mighty 
riors  seizing  the  spoils  and  em- 
us of  their  magnificence — oil 
lpanies,  baseball  teams,  gold-plat- 
;olf  clubs.  Consumer  markets  wel- 
le  them  as  the  golden  horde  that 
tains  the  national  economy  with 
voracious  appetite  and  sets  in  mo- 
t  the  blessed  chain  reaction  that 
Is  to  more  spending,  more  invest- 
nt,  more  employment,  more  high- 
's, stronger  steel,  more  confidence, 
re  traffic  deaths,  more  missiles, 
re  amphetamines,  more  forms  to 
out,  more  firepower,  better  cos- 
tics,  more  fear.  Most  prized  of  all 
nomad's  possessions  is  the  heroic 
se  of  self,  and  in  place  of  the  ques- 
ns  asked  by  citizens  in  a  public 
tare  ("Who  are  they?"  "What  is 
5?"),  the  princes  of  the  desert  stare 
ingly  into  the  pools  of  Narcissus 


and  ask — much  to  the  joy  and  profit 
of  their  attendant  dance  instructors, 
psychotherapists,  plastic  surgeons, 
dealers  in  rare  jewels  and  exotic  reli- 
gions, designers  of  designer  jeans — 
"Who  ami?" 

Expressed  in  the  acquisitive  in- 
stead of  the  investigative  case,  the 
question  becomes  "What  about  me?" 
which  was  the  form  used  by  Presi- 
dent Bush  at  a  news  conference  in 
Crawford,  Texas,  on  August  13, 
when  he  was  surprised  by  the  temeri- 
ty of  a  reporter  describing  the  entry 
of  the  actor  Schwarzenegger  into  the 
California  gubernatorial  race  as  "the 
biggest  political  story  in  the  coun- 
try." The  colloquy  merits  quotation 
in  its  entirety: 

THE  PRESIDENT  (insulted):  It  is  the 
biggest  political  story  in  the  country? 
That's  interesting.  That  says  a  lot. 
That  speaks  volumes. 

FIRST  REPORTER:  . . .  You  don't  agree? 

THE  PRESIDENT  (irritated):  I  don't  get 
to  decide  the  biggest  political  story. 
You  decide  the  biggest  political  story. 
But  I  find  it  interesting  that  that  is  the 
biggest  political  story  in  the  country, 
as  you  just  said. 

SECOND  REPORTER:  You  don't  think  it 
should  be? 

THE  PRESIDENT  (cute  and  sarcastic): 
Oh,  I  think  there's  maybe  other  polit- 
ical stories.  Isn't  there,  like,  a  presi- 
dential race  coming  up? 

In  California  the  Hollywood  press 
corps  would  have  known  better.  It's 
never  any  good  mentioning  the  names 
of  two  action-movie  stars  at  the  same 
news  briefing.  The  technical  assistants 
don't  bring  enough  bikini  wax  tor  b<  >th 
heroes,  and  one  of  the  seedy,  freelance 
cameramen  invariably  makes  a  dumb 
mistake  with  the  credit  lines,  forgetting 
whether  it  was  Arnold  Schwarzeneg- 
ger in  Moon  over  Baghdad  who  said, 
"Hasta  la  vista,  baby!"  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein or  George  Bush  in  California  Sun- 
shine who  said.  "Bring  'em  on"  to  die 
Sacramento  chapter  of  Al  Qaeda.  By 
the  time  the  publicists  smooth  things 
over  with  an  agreement  on  the  word- 
ing of  the  next  day's  gossip  item,  the 
star  has  stopped  trying  to  answer  ques- 
tions in  English.  m 


The  book  that  holds 
Mormon  leaders 

responsible 
for  the  tragedy  at 
Mountain  Meadows, 
1857 


AMERICAN 
MASSACRE 

by  Sally  Denton       i ! 

herself  descended  from 
Mormon  pioneers 


"It  brilliantly  captures 

a  forgotten  episode  in  our  coun- 
try's history.  It  is  a  fascinating 
story."       — Howard  Zinn 

"The  atrocity  was 
so  bewildering 

that  it  demands  the  careful  in- 
vestigation &  eloquent  recount- 
ing it  receives  in  Sally  Denton's 
book."  — Michael  Kenney, 
Boston  Globe 

"From  its  first 
harrowing  pages  to 

the  potentially 
explosive  discovery 

described  in  the  epilogue,  it  is 
hard  to  put  down... A  vivid 
account  of  persecution  and 
paranoia,  deceit  and  self-decep- 
tion, cruelty  and  cover-up." 
— Geoffrey  C.  Ward 

"A  cleai  and 
convincing  argument 

of  Mormon  culpability." 

— John  Rivera,  Baltimore  Sim 

and  grace, 

she  tells  the  story  of  a  remark- 
able episode  of  bloodshed 
that  remains  highly  contro- 
versial." — T.J.  Stiles 
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Introducing 

high  performance  technology  that's  also 
good 

for  the  environment.  Now  you  can  burn  more  rubber  and  less  gas.  Toyota's  revolutionary  n< 

Hybrid  Synergy  Drive"  combines  a  gasoline  engine  with  a  powerful  electric  motor  that  never  needs  to  be  plugged  in. 
The  result?  Super-efficient,  super-charged  performance. 

For  example,  Hybrid  Synergy  Drive  will  inject  a  V6  SUV  with  the  power  and  torque  of  a  V8.  Remarkably,  the  SUV  will  also  achieve 
the  average  fuel  efficiency  of  a  compact  car  with  a  fraction  of  conventional  emissions. 

This  groundbreaking  yet  affordable  technology  will  hit  the  roads  this  fall  in  the  next  generation  Prius.  And  after  that,  it  will  be  available 

in  more  and  more  Toyota  products  -  including  SUVs. 

One  day,  all  cars  may  be  quicker  off  the  mark.  And  slower  to  leave  a  mark. 

toyota.com/tomorrow  ©2003 
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Number  of  the  U.N.'s  15  ongoing  peacekeeping  missions  that  have  been  in  operation  for  at  least  a  decade  :  8 
Ratio  of  Liberia's  GDP  last  year  to  the  amount  Americans  spent  on  skis  :  1:1 
Rank  of  Sudan  and  Belgium,  respectively,  among  122  countries  assessed  for  water  quality  :  118,  122 
Chances  that  farmed  salmon  contains  PCB  levels  that  are  4  times  higher  than  those  found  in  beef :  7  in  10 
Chance  on  any  given  day  that  the  only  "vegetables"  served  in  a  U.S.  public  school  are  potatoes  :  1  in  2 
nimum  number  of  states  where  tuition  at  one  or  more  public  universities  will  be  raised  by  at  least  20  percent  this  year  :  7 
Number  of  states  that  require  energy  companies  to  derive  a  percentage  of  their  output  from  alternative  sources  :  13 
Number  of  U.S.  senators  last  year  who  voted  against  creating  a  similar  federal  requirement  to  take  effect  in  2020  :  70 

Year  in  which  House  Republicans  thrice  rejected  an  amendment  to  upgrade  the  U.S.  electrical  grid  :  2001 
Number  of  Democratic  legislators  absent  for  this  year's  213-210  vote  restricting  workers'  overtime-pay  eligibility  :  7 
Number  of  Virginia  Republican  Party  officials  fined  this  year  for  eavesdropping  on  Democratic  Party  conference  calls :  3 
ars  after  the  Watergate  break-in  that  deputy  campaign  director  Jeb  Magruder  admitted  hearing  President  Nixon  order  it :  30 
Year  in  which  Donald  Rumsfeld  gave  Saddam  Hussein  a  pair  of  golden  spurs  :  1983 
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T.  Rowe  Price  Rollover  Advantage" 

Just  choose  your  retirement  date,  and  we'll  manage  the  rest. 


TheT.  Rowe  Price  Rollover  Advantage  makes  it  easier  than  ever  to  take  control 
of  your  old  401(k)  savings.  Our  Rollover  Specialists  will  help  you  handle  the 
paperwork  and  open  an  account  right  over  the  phone.  Not  only  that,T.  Rowe 
Price  Retirement  Funds  also  make  choosing  an  investment  just  as  simple. 

WithT.  Rowe  Price  Retirement  Funds,  all  you  have  to  do  is  pick  a  fund  with 
the  date  closest  to  your  planned  retirement  year.  In  a  single  fund,  you  get  a 
diversified  retirement  portfolio  of  proven  performers,  professionally  man- 
aged byT.  Rowe  Price.  We  automatically  adjust  the  fund's  allocations  over 
time,  from  higher  to  lower  risk,  so  as  your  retirement  date  nears,  you  don't 
have  to  worry  about  your  investment  being  properly  allocated. 

To  learn  more  about  the  Rollover  Advantage  andT.  Rowe  Price  Retirement 
Funds,  or  to  open  an  account,  call  or  visit  our  Web  site. 


Roll  over  your 
old  401  (k)  with  a 
fund  closest  to  your 
retirement  date. 

•  Retirement  2040  Fund 

•  Retirement  2030  Fund 

•  Retirement  2020  Fund 

•  Retirement  2010  Fund 

•  Retirement  Income  Fund 


TROWEPRICE.COM/ROLLOVER 


1-800-541-4745 


T.RoweRiee 


INVEST  WITH  CONFIDENCE 


The  funds  should  not  be  considered  a  complete  retirement  solution  Investors  must  weigh  their  objectives,  lime  horizon,  risk  tolerance,  other  assets,  and  income 
needs  before  investing 

For  more  information,  including  risks,  lees,  and  expenses,  request  a  fund  prolile  or  prospectus,  read  it  carefully  belore  investing.  I.  Rowe  Price  Investment  Services,  Inc.,  Distributor,  IRAR-R067686 
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THE  DOMESTIC 
GULAG 


From  Against  Love:  A  Polemic,  by  Laura  Kip' 
nis,  published  by  Pantheon.  Kipnis  is  the  author  of 
Bound  and  Gagged:  Pornography  and  the  Poli- 
tics of  Fantasy  in  America. 

w 

Y  Y  hat  follows  is  a  brief  sample  of  answers 
to  the  question:  "What  can't  you  do  because 
you're  in  a  couple?"  This  information  is  all  ab- 
solutely true.  Nothing  was  invented.  Nothing 
needed  to  be. 

You  can't  leave  the  house  without  saying  where 
you're  going.  You  can't  not  say  what  time  you'll 
return.  You  can't  stay  out  past  midnight,  or  eleven, 
or  ten,  or  dinnertime,  or  not  come  right  home  af- 
ter work.  You  can't  go  out  when  the  other  person 
feels  like  staying  home.  You  can't  go  to  parties 
alone.  You  can't  go  out  just  to  go  out,  because  you 
can't  not  be  considerate  of  the  other  person's 
worries  about  where  you  are,  or  their  natural  in- 
securities that  you're  not  where  you  should  be 
or  about  where  you  could  be  instead.  You  can't 
make  plans  without  consulting  the  other  person, 
particularly  not  for  evenings  and  weekends,  or 
make  decisions  about  leisure-time  usage  without 
a  consultation. 

You  can't  be  a  slob.  You  can't  do  less  than  50 
percent  around  the  house,  even  if  the  other  per- 
son wants  to  do  100  to  200  percent  more  house- 
cleaning  than  you  find  necessary  or  even  rea- 


sonable. You  can't  leave  your  (pick  one)  books, 
tissues,  shoes,  makeup,  mail,  underwear,  work, 
sewing  stuff,  or  pornography  lying  around  the 
house.  You  can't  smoke,  or  you  can't  smoke  in  the 
house,  or  you  can't  leave  cigarettes  in  cups.  You 
can't  amass  more  knickknacks  than  the  other 
person  finds  tolerable  (likewise  sports  parapher- 
nalia, Fiestaware,  or  Daffy  Duck  collectibles). 

You  can't  leave  the  dishes  for  later,  wash 
the  dishes  badly,  not  use  soap,  drink  straight 
from  the  container,  make  crumbs  without 
wiping  them  up  (now,  not  later),  or  load  the 
dishwasher  according  to  the  method  that 
seems  most  sensible  to  you.  You  can't  use 
dishes  directly  out  of  the  dishwasher  without 
unloading  the  whole  thing.  You  can't  accu- 
mulate things  that  you  think  you  just  might 
use  someday  if  the  other  person  thinks  you 
won't.  You  can't  throw  wet  clothes  in  the 
laundry  hamper.  You  can't  have  a  comfortable 
desk  because  it  doesn't  fit  the  decor.  You  can't 
not  notice  whether  the  house  is  neat  or  messy. 
You  can't  not  share  responsibility  for  domestic 
decisions  the  other  person  has  made  that 
you've  gone  along  with  to  he  nice  but  don't 
really  care  about.  You  can't  hire  a  houseclean- 
er  because  your  mate  is  a  socialist  and  can't 
live  with  the  idea. 

You  can't  leave  the  bathroom  door  open,  it's 
offensive.  You  can't  leave  the  bathroom  door 
closed,  they  need  to  get  in.  You  can't  enter  with- 
out knocking.  You  can't  leave  the  toilet  seat  up. 
You  can't  read  on  the  john  without  commen- 
tary. You  can't  leave  bloody  things  in  the  bath- 
room wastebasket.  You  can't  leave  female-hygiene 
products  out.  You  can't  wash  your  dirty  hands  in 
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the  kitchen  .sink.  You  have  to  load  the  toilet  pa- 
per "over"  instead  of  "under."  You're  not  allowed 
to  pay  no  attention  to  what  you'd  simply  rather 
ignore:  your  own  nose  hair,  underarm  hair,  or 
toenails.  You  can't  leave  the  hed  unmade.  You 
must  not  fail  to  express  appreciation  when  the 
other  person  makes  the  hed  even  if  you  don't 
care.  You  can't  sleep  apart,  you  can't  go  to  hed  at 
different  times,  you  can't  fall  asleep  on  the  couch 
without  getting  woken  up  to  go  to  hed.  You  can't 
eat  in  hed.  You  can't  get  out  of  hed  right  away  af- 
ter sex.  You  can't  have  insomnia  without  being 
grilled  about  what's  really  bothering  you.  You 
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MARRIAGE 


By  Melanie  Sumner.  Sumner  will  read  the  story  at  the 
Southern  Women  Writers  Conference  this  month. 

"Every  night,"  she  told  the  marriage  counselor, 
"he  drinks  a  glass  of  milk.  When  he's  finished, 
he  sets  the  empty  glass  on  the  kitchen  counter 
and  goes  to  bed.  He  does  not  rinse  it  out.  I  have 
asked  him  and  asked  him.  I've  asked  nicely, 
and  I've  screamed.  Why  should  I  rinse  his  glass 
out  for  him  every  night?  If  I  don't  do  it,  it's  the 
first  thing  I  see  in  the  morning,  this  disgusting 
milk  scum.  I've  even  asked  him,  'Will  you  just 
put  the  glass  in  the  sink?'  But  he  won't." 

The  counselor  looked  at  the  husband,  a  bald- 
ing, middle-aged  man  who  sat  with  his  hands  in 
his  lap,  a  pleasant  expression  on  his  face. 

"Did  you  hear  what  she  was  saying?"  asked 
the  counselor. 

"Yes,"  said  the  man,  nodding  first  at  him,  and 
then  at  his  wife,  to  acknowledge  everyone  present. 

A  moment  of  silence  passed.  The  counselor 
made  a  note  on  his  pad,  reminding  himself  to 
pick  up  a  gallon  of  milk  after  work.  Then  he 
made  eye  contact  with  the  wife. 

"There  is  something  you  need  to  under- 
stand," he  said.  "He  will  never,  never  stop 
drinking  that  glass  of  milk  before  he  goes  to 
bed,  and  he  will  never  rinse  it  out.  There  is  ab- 
solutely nothing  you  can  do." 

The  woman  looked  surprised.  Sometimes, 
even  after  the  divorce,  she  would  think  about 
the  counselor's  words,  marveling  at  his  wisdom. 


can't  turn  the  air  conditioner  up  as  high  as  you 
want.  You  can't  sleep  late  if  the  other  person  has 
to  get  up  early.  Or  you  can't  sleep  late  because  it's 
a  sign  ot  moral  turpitude. 

You  can't  watch  soap  operas  without  getting 
made  fun  of.  You  can't  watch  infomercials,  or 
the  pregame  show,  or  Martha  Stewart,  or  shows 
in  which  men  are  humiliated  in  front  of  women 
or  are  made  to  play  the  buffoon.  You  can't  leave 
CNN  on  as  background.  You  can't  pathological- 
ly withdraw  into  sports  even  if  it's  your  only  mode 
of  anxiety  release.  You  can't  listen  to  Bob  Dylan 
or  other  excesses  of  your  youth.  You  can't  go  out 
to  play  pinball,  it's  regressive.  You  can't  smoke 
pot.  You  can't  drink  during  the  day,  even  on 
weekends.  You  can't  take  naps  when  the  other 
person  is  home  because  the  mate  feels  leisure 
time  should  be  shared.  You  can't  work  when 
you're  supposed  to  be  relaxing.  You  can't  spend 
too  much  time  on  the  computer.  You  can't  play 
Dungeons  and  Dragons.  And  stay  off  those  chat 
rooms!  You  can't  have  email  flirtations,  howev- 
er innocent.  You  can't  play  computer  solitaire 
because  the  clicking  drives  the  other  person  crazy. 
You  can't  talk  on  the  phone  when  they're  home 
working.  You  can't  be  rude  to  people  who  call  on 
the  phone  for  the  mate.  You  can't  just  hang  up 
on  telemarketers,  you  must  be  polite.  You  can't 
talk  on  the  phone  when  they're  in  the  room  with- 
out them  commenting  on  the  conversation,  or  try- 
ing to  talk  to  you  at  the  same  time.  Your  best 
friend  can't  call  after  ten.  You  can't  read  without 
them  starting  to  talk,  and  you're  not  allowed  to 
read  when  they're  talking  to  you.  You  can't  not 
pay  attention  to  their  presence. 

You  can't  be  impulsive,  self-absorbed,  or  dis- 
tracted. You  can't  take  risks  unless  they're  agreed- 
upon  risks.  You  can't  just  walk  out  on  your  job  or 
quit  in  a  huff.  You  can't  make  unilatetal  career  de- 
cisions, or  change  jobs  without  extensive  discus- 
sion and  negotiation.  You  can't  have  your  own 
bank  account.  You  can't  make  major  purchases 
alone,  or  spend  money  on  things  the  other  per- 
son considers  excesses,  you  can't  blow  money 
just  because  you're  in  a  really  bad  mood,  and  you 
can't  be  in  a  bad  mood  without  being  required  to 
explain  it.  You  can't  have  secrets  (about  money 
or  anything  else). 

You  can't  eat  what  you  want.  You  can't  skip 
meals.  You  can't  eat  alone.  You  can't  bring  Ding 
Dongs  into  the  house.  You  can't  break  your  diet. 
You  can't  eat  garlic  because  they  can't  stand  the 
smell.  You  can't  eat  butter  if  they're  monitoring 
your  cholesterol.  You  can't  cook  cauliflower  even 
if  you  don't  expect  the  other  perse  in  t>  >  eat  it.  You 
can't  use  enough  salt  to  give  the  food  some  flavor 
without  it  being  seen  as  a  criticism  of  their  cook- 
ing. You  can't  refuse  to  share  your  entree  when 
dining  out,  or  order  what  you  want  without  ne- 
gotiations far  surpassing  the  Oslo  Accords.  You 
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can't  blow  your  nose  at  the  table.  You  can't  read 
the  newspaper  at  meals.  You  can't  eat  things  that 
give  you  gas.  You  can't  make  jokes  about  gas. 

You  can't  drink  without  the  other  person 
counting  your  drinks.  You  can't  bum  cigarettes  be- 
cause it  embarrasses  the  mate,  even  though  you 
explain  about  the  unspoken  fraternity  between 
smokers.  You  can't  not  "fit  in."  You  must  not 
dance  because  you're  a  terrible  dancer  (according 
to  the  mate;  you  happen  to  disagree).  You  can't 
leave  a  place  before  they're  ready  to  go.  You  can't 
be  late,  even  if  you  prefer  being  late.  You  can't 
dawdle.  You  can't  lose  track  of  time,  especially 
when  engaged  in  something  that  doesn't  involve 
the  mate,  like  your  email.  You  can't  forget  things 
and  then  go  back  in  the  house  for  them  once  the 
door  is  closed.  You  can't  drive  too  fast,  or  faster 
than  the  mate  defines  as  fast.  You  may  not  criti- 
cize the  other  person's  driving,  signaling,  or  lane- 
changing  habits.  You  can't  listen  to  talk  radio  in 
the  car.  You  can't  get  angry  when  driving,  or 
swear  at  other  drivers.  You  may  not  tailgate. 
Honking  is  forbidden. 

You  can't  say  the  wrong  thing,  even  in  situa- 
tions where  there's  no  right  thing  to  say.  You 
can't  use  the  "wrong  tone  of  voice,"  and  you 


can't  deny  the  wrong-tone-of-voice  accusation 
when  it's  made.  You  can't  repeat  yourself,  you 
can't  be  overly  dramatic.  You  can't  know  things 
the  other  person  doesn't  know,  or  appear  to  pa- 
rade your  knowledge.  You  can't  overly  celebrate 
your  own  accomplishments,  particularly  if  the 
mate  is  less  successful.  You  can't  ask  for  help 
and  then  criticize  the  mode  of  help,  or  reject  it. 
You  can't  not  produce  reassurances  when  asked 
for,  or,  more  frequently,  when  they're  not  asked 
for  yet  expected.  You  can't  begin  a  sentence 
with  "You  always."  You  can't  begin  a  sentence 
with  "I  never.'  You  can't  be  simplistic,  even 
when  things  are  simple.  You're  not  permitted  to 
employ  the  Socratic  method  in  an  argument. 
You  can't  have  the  wrong  laugh:  too  loud,  too  ex- 
plosive, too  inappropriate,  too  silly.  You  can't  say 
"cunt."  You  can't  make  penis-size  jokes,  or  laugh 
when  others  do.  You  can't  say  what  you  think 
about  the  mate's  family.  You  can't  compare  the 
mate  to  any  of  their  family  members,  especially 
not  the  same-sex  parent.  You  can't  be  less  con- 
cerned with  the  other  person's  vulnerability  than 
with  expressing  your  own  opinions.  You  can't 
express  inappropriate  irony  about  something  the 
other  person  takes  seriously.  Or  appropriate  anger 
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at  something  the  other  person  takes  casually. 
You  can't  call  a  handyman  to  repair  something 
it  they  consider  themselves  to  he  "handy."  You 
can't  not  he  supportive,  even  when  the  mate 
doe--  something  insupportahle. 

You  can't  analyze  the  cinematography  in  a 
movie  that  they  were  emotional  about.  You  can't 
make  a  joke  that  the  other  person  could  poten- 
tially construe  as  unconsciously  aimed  at  them. 
You  can't  talk  about  religion,  politics,  Germany, 
Israel,  the  class  struggle.  You  can't  tell  Polish 
jokes.  You  can't  make  puns  or  tell  dirty  jokes,  or 
relate  overly  lengthy  anecdotes.  You  can't  make 
jokes  about  bald  spots,  ear  shape,  fat,  or  any  oth- 
er sensitivity,  even  it  you  didn't  know  until  that 
moment  that  it  was  an  area  of  sensitivity.  You 
can't  talk  about  your  crush  on  your  shrink.  You 
can't  talk  about  past  relationships.  Or  you  can't 
not  talk  about  past  relationships,  and  can't  refuse 
to  reveal  all  the  long-forgotten  details  when 
asked.  You  can't  refuse  to  talk  about  what  you 
talked  about  in  therapy.  But  you  can't  "overan- 
aly:e"  either,  or  import  psychological  terminol- 
ogy into  the  relationship.  You  can't  not  "com- 
municate your  feelings."  Except  when  those 
feelings  are  critical,  which  they  should  not  he. 

Thus  is  love  obtained. 


[Marketing] 

THREE  COMPANIES 
WALK  INTO  A  BAR 


The  following  scenarios  are  jrom  a  consulting  study 
commissioned  by  Shell  Energy  to  ascertain  whether 
to  enter  the  Swedish  electricity  market.  The  subjects 
were  asked  to  tell  a  story  in  which  they  themselves , 
their  current  energy  providers,  and  Shell  feature  as  hu- 
man characters.  Fortum,  Storuman,  and  Sollefte  El 
are  electricity  companies  operating  in  Sweden. 


±T  Ay  wife  and  I  have  been  invited  out  to 
an  elegant  house  in  the  country  to  celebrate 
midsummer.  The  atmosphere  is  great,  the 
people  elegant  and  trendy.  Their  ages  vary,  and 
I  notice  that  I  am  one  of  the  oldest. 

Fortum  and  Shell  arrive,  and  they  are  old 
friends  of  mine.  Fortum  and  Shell,  however, 
do  not  know  each  other.  Fortum  comes  by 
boat,  a  large  yacht.  He  has  an  attractive 
young  woman  with  him,  but  they  have  not 
known  each  other  for  long.  Shell  comes  in  an 
elegant  car  with  his  wife. 

They  approach  the  group  I  am  in  and  quick- 
ly take  over  the  conversation.  It's  a  friendly, 


amusing  discussion,  and  they  are  more  or  less 
bouncing  ideas  off  me.  Actually,  1  don't  think 
they  listen  very  much  to  what  1  say  but  just 
check  that  I  am  listening  now  and  again  with- 
out being  very  interested  in  my  answers.  The 
whole  thing  ends  up  with  us  sitting  in  the 
sauna,  even  the  ladies.  We  have  a  really  great 
time.  By  the  end  of  the  evening,  Shell  and  For- 
tum have  become  friends.  1  am  pleased  that  my 
two  friends  have  hit  it  off  so  well.  They  are 
both  so  different  hut  similar  as  well. 

I  often  get  the  feeling  with  these  two  that  I 
am  older  and  more  experienced,  and  1  think 
they  feel  that,  too.  Sometimes  they  probably 
think  I  have  odd  ideas,  but  I  know  they  like  me 
because,  after  all,  1  am  fairly  open  and  young  at 
heart  and  have  a  clear  idea  of  where  1  stand. 

It's  the  opening  of  a  new  restaurant,  and 
Storuman  and  Shell  have  been  invited.  Storu- 
man and  Shell  do  not  know  each  other. 

Storuman  goes  around  introducing  herself; 
she  probably  thinks  that  this  is  very  pleasant 
and  fun  and  that  this  is  where  she  might  meet 
some  new  people.  She  is  a  hit  more  open.  She 
likes  social  events. 

Shell  turns  up,  hut  he  is  not  the  kind  of  per- 
son who  goes  around  and  says  hello.  He  just 
grabs  a  glass  of  red  wine  and  stands  in  a  corner. 
Shell  only  came  because  he  was  invited;  he  will 
just  drink  some  tree  wine,  eat  some  free  food, 
and  go  home.  I  would  talk  to  Storuman.  You 
can  talk  to  her  about  everything.  She  is  interest- 
ed, she  does  new  things,  and  time  flies  with  her. 

Shell  is  a  bit  boring.  I  would  probably  talk  to 
him  a  bit,  hut  1  wouldn't  enjoy  spending  a 
whole  evening  with  him.  If  we  started  talking, 
it  would  probably  be  about  travel.  He  could 
probably  teach  me  a  thing  or  two  that  would  be 
useful  at  work. 

I  wouldn't  want  to  meet  Shell  again,  but  def- 
initely Storuman.  She  is  tun,  nice,  and  open. 

INTERVIEWER:  If  you  compare  petrol  Shell 
with  electricity  Shell,  what  do  you  think  of? 

Well,  I  think  that  petrol  Shell  is  a  bit  older, 
a  solid  father  figure.  Whereas  electricity  Shell 
would  he  the  child  in  the  Shell  family — a  bit 
younger,  a  bit  more  open,  more  fun.  Among 
the  profiles  it  would  be  a  slightly  trendier  one. 
Provocative,  sporty,  lots  of  ideas. 

Electricity  Shell  probably  works  for  an  ad- 
vertising agency  or  a  restaurant  or  a  sports  club 
or  in  fashion.  Jobs  where  he  meets  lots  of 
people.  Electricity  Shell  would  drive  something 
like  a  Golf,  something  sporty  and  small. 

I  would  enjoy  being  with  him,  and  I  would 
meet  a  lot  of  people.  He  is  a  hit  younger  and  I 
could  get  involved  in  some  of  the  things  that  are 
m  hihj;  on.  He  knows  what's  what.  That  would 
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make  me  happy.  It  would  lift  me  out  of  the  every- 
day grayness,  get  me  involved  in  a  few  things, 
and  so  on. 

INTERVIEWER:  What  would  happen  at  the 
party  later? 

Shell  has  had  his  free  meal.  He  does  not  re- 
ally have  the  energy,  so  he  would  go  home. 
Storuman,  though,  would  stay.  She  has  gotten 
to  know  someone  who  has  been  to  the  French 
Riviera  and  taken  a  course  in  painting,  so  she 
would  stay  because  she  would  like  to  find  out 
more  about  it.  I  myself  would  stay  a  bit  longer 
but  would  want  to  move  on  later.  I  probably 
wouldn't  get  stuck  in  any  one  place.  I  could 
probably  join  electricity  Shell.  He  would  go 
places  I  don't  know  about,  and  that  would  give 
me  a  chance  to  go  with  him. 

Shell,  Sollefte  El,  and  I  are  on  a  weekend 
holiday  with  our  families  at  Are,  where  the 
mist  can  fall  very  quickly.  This  is  the  first  time 
Shell  has  been  to  Sweden,  and  the  weather  has 
not  been  too  good,  and  suddenly  there  is  a 
dreadful  mist  so  you  cannot  see  anything.  We 
sit  drinking  coffee  in  a  snow  grotto;  the  chil- 
dren have  begun  to  play  with  one  another  and 
get  to  know  one  another.  When  the  mist 
comes  we  finish  our  coffee  and  I  feel  a  bit  pan- 
icky; the  children  are  with  us  and  the  mist  can 
last  for  some  time.  We  call  to  the  people  in  the 
next  grotto,  "Hello,  can  you  see  anything?"  and 
we  all  sit  together  in  the  biggest  one  and  wait 
for  the  mist  to  lift. 

We  talk  about  the  weather  in  Sweden  and 
compare  it  with  England,  and  it  feels  secure 
that  there  are  so  many  of  us.  Shell's  wife  gets 
really  worried,  but  the  Sollefte  El  family  are 
calm  and  secure;  they  know  what  the  weather 
can  be  like  in  the  mountains  and  they  reas- 
sure Mrs.  Shell. 

My  family  and  Sollefte  El's  are  better 
equipped  with  rucksacks  and  things  to  lie  on, 
which  the  Shell  family  don't  have,  because  they 
don't  know  much  about  the  Swedish  climate. 

We  try  our  mobile  phones,  and  someone  has 
a  subscription  with  coverage,  and  that  impresses 
us.  When  we  phone  to  the  reception  desk  they 
tell  us  that  it  will  soon  clear  up  and  that  we  can 
stay  where  we  are.  We  go  on  sitting  there,  and 
Shell  suggests  that  we  can  ski  down  if  we  stay 
close  behind  one  another.  He  is  a  sportsman, 
very  fit,  and  can  ski  well  and  wants  to  get  mov- 
ing. He  does  not  come  from  the  north,  and  is  a 
restless  person  who  wants  to  be  on  the  move. 
Sollefte  El's  family  and  mine  take  things  more 
calmly,  since  we  know  the  mist  will  soon  lift. 
But  it  starts  getting  late  and  dark,  and  I  want  to 
try  to  ski  down  as  well,  and  finally  we  follow 
Shell  and  get  to  the  bottom  in  the  end. 


[Euphemisms] 

GET  SMART 

From  a  list  of  investigations  by  the  office  of  the  in- 
spector general  of  the  U.S.  Defense  Department. 
The  list  was  compiled  by  Michael  Ravnitzky,  a  free- 
lance journalist  living  in  Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 
All  the  cases  were  closed  within  the  last  decade. 


Operation  Brown  Bag 
Operation  Bad  Gas 
Operation  Electric  Avenue 
Operation  Wingit 
Operation  ProFraud 
Operation  Baited  Hook 
Operation  Bad  Back 
Project  Can't  Be 
Operation  Shrinkwrap 
Operation  Barndoor 
Project  Broken  Rule 
Operation  Blood  Money 
Operation  PC  Scam 
Operation  Busted  Dreams 
Project  Forgery 
Operation  Treasure  Trolls 
Operation  Barrel  Roll 
Project  Excess 
Project  Crank  Call 
Project  Makeover 
Project  Easy  Pickings 
Project  Oil  Slick 
Project  Bad  Lab 
Project  Stolen  Secrets 
Operation  Fake  Fuel 
Project  Back  Orifice 
Operation  Wise  Cracker 
Operation  Head  Game 
Project  Kickback 
Operation  Rhumba 
Operation  Kill-Dare 
Operation  Kick  the  Can 
Project  Core  Values 
Project  Hot  Dog 
Operation  Fatcat 
Operation  Hands  Off 
Project  Walk  Along 
Operation  Chosen  Path 
Project  Dropbox 
Project  Blue  Lagoon 
Operation  Deception 
Project  X-Files 
Operation  Hack  in  the  Box 
Operation  Sign-Off 
Operation  Kaboom 
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[Self-Improvement] 

HAPPY  ENDING 

From  How  to  Good-bye  Depression:  It  you  con- 
strict anus  100  times  everyday.  Malarkey?  or 
Effective  way.'  by  Hiroyuki  Nishigaki,  published 
by  Writers  Club  Press.  Nishigaki  is  the  author  of 
four  books  in  Japanese  and  two  books  in  English. 

i  think  it  is  effective  to  cure  or  prevent  de- 
pression and  become  happy-healthy-efficient 
that  you  constrict  anus  100  times  in  succession 
and  dent  navel  100  times  in  succession  every- 
day following  the  life  style  of  long-lived 
British  as  possible. 

Instead  of  indulging  in  self-pity  or  the  wear 
and  tear  or  hate,  we  had  better  begin  to  have 
such  a  brass  nerve  as  we  try  to  temper  ourselves 
playing  with  a  petty  tyrant.  Don't  deal  with  a 
petty  tyrant  seriously.  Play  with  a  petty  tyrant 
for  }-5  years  (at  most  10  years)  or  only  tor  a 
year.  In  this  respect,  I  think  constricting  anus 
100  times  in  succession  and  denting  navel  100 
times  in  succession  everyday  can  give  us  such  a 
brass  nerve. 

If  you  are  less  than  40  or  50  years  old,  you 
may  become  impatient  and  want  to  rape  secre- 
tively. You  will  not  be  able  to  sleep  thirsting  tor 
a  young  beautiful  woman  or  man  almost  all 
night  at  the  beginning.  You  feel  something 
strong  is  about  to  pierce  through  the  center  of 
your  body.  Your  gunshot  of  ***  will  become 
longer  than  that  of  your  high  school  tor  2  weeks. 

I  have  known  70  year  old  man  who  has  prac- 
ticed it  tor  20  years.  His  eyes  sparkle.  He  is  full 
of  vigor,  happiness,  and  joy.  He  has  neither 
complained  nor  born  a  grudge  under  any  cir- 
cumstance. Furthermore,  he  can  make  *** 
three  times  in  succession  without  drawing  out. 

Surprisingly,  you  are  not  tired  in  spite  of 
little  sleep  and  start  beginning  to  feel  happier. 
If  you  eat  sea  vegetable  as  well  everyday,  your 
hair  will  grow  back  blond  or  black  in  2-3 
weeks.  You'll  he  very  pleased  to  realize  to  be- 
come full  of  energy  for  the  first  time.  Within  a 
year  some  part  of  your  body  may  become 
painful,  hot,  and  may  shiver.  Then  the  root 
chakra  between  anus  and  sexual  organ  some- 
times may  begin  to  shoot  out  energy  violently 
like  a  big  blank.  Such  a  big  blank  is  much 
more  violent  than  nocturnal  emission,  diar- 
rhea, and  ***.  You  look  into  your  brief  secre- 
tively. Your  brief  is  not  wet  or  dirty,  so  you 
are  very  pleased  to  realize  to  become  full  of 
energy  tor  the  first  time.  That  is  to  say,  you 
have  had  strong  immaterial  fibers  of  root 
chakra,  anus,  or  sexual  organ  that  shoot  out 
downwards  or  diagonally  at  last.  Besides 


shooting  out  a  big  blank  from  your  buttock, 
you  can  feel  as  it  your  root  chakra  leaked 
sweet  hoi  mucus.  You  can  feel  your  root 
chakra  as  if  it  were  a  exciting  womb. 

So  I  think  we  had  better  respect  doing  some 
proper  body — exercise  (for  example,  con- 
stricting anus  100  times-denting  navel  100 
times  everyday  following  the  life  style  of  the 
long-lived  British),  so  that  we  can  begin  to 
erase  the  dirty  stickiness  of  our  bodies  and  act, 
talk,  and  see  with  abandon,  largess,  and  hu- 
mor naturally. 


[Customer  Service] 

FLUSHING  NEMO 


The  following  phone  conversations  took  place  last 
summer.  Roto- Rooter  has  received  more  than  nine- 
ty such  calls  since  the  release  of  the  animated  film 
Finding  Nemo,  in  tehich  a  pet  fish  reaches  the 
ocean  after  being  flushed  down  a  drain . 


ROTO-ROOTER:  Good  morning.  This  is  Margie.  I 

can  help  you. 
CUSTOMER:  Urn,  hi,  how  are  you? 
ROTO-ROOTER:  Oh  fine,  thank  you.  How  are 

you  doing? 

CUSTOMER:  Well,  we  had  a  little  incident  this 
morning. 

ROTO-ROOTER:  Oh  no.  What's  wrong? 
CUSTOMER:  Well,  my  daughter  flushed  her  fish 

down  the  toilet,  and  she's  crying  because  I 

told  her  that  it's  gone  and  not  coming  back. 
ROTO-ROOTER:  Oh,  how  sad. 
CUSTOMER:  You  can't  do  anything,  can  you? 
ROTO-ROOTER:  Urn,  no,  I  think  it's  gone. 
CUSTOMER:  Yeah,  I  know.  I  told  my  daughter  1 

would  call  to  check  to  make  her  teel  better. 
ROTO-ROOTER:  Oh,  I'm  sorry.  Why  did  she  flush 

the  fish  down  the  toilet? 
CUSTOMER:  I  think  she  thought  she  was  setting 

him  tree.  We  went  and  saw  Finding  Nemo 

the  other  day. 
ROTO-ROOTER:  Oh,  I  haven't  seen  it.  Is  it  good? 
CUSTOMER:  Yeah,  it  was  tun  for  the  kids. 
ROTO-ROOTER:  That's  what  I  heard.  I  have  been 

trying  to  take  mine  to  go  see  it. 
CUSTOMER:  Oh,  you  should,  they  really  loved  it. 
ROTO-ROOTER:  Okay,  well,  is  there  anything 

else  I  can  do  for  you? 
CUSTOMER:  No,  that's  it. 

ROTO  -  ROOT  E  R :  Okay,  well  thank  you  for  call- 
ing Roto-Rooter,  and  I  am  sorry  about 
your  fish. 
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Untitled  #16,  by  Guo  Wei,  can  be  viewed  at  Goedhuis  Contemporary ,  in  New  York  Cit 


ROTO-ROOTER:  Thank  you  for  calling  Roto- 
Rooter.  This  is  Ryan.  I  can  help  you. 

CUSTOMER:  Hi.  I  was  wondering  if  there  is  anything 
you  can  do  about  a  fish  sent  down  the  toilet. 

ROTO-ROOTER:  Um,  like  retrieve  it  for  you? 

CUSTOMER:  Well,  1  don't  know.  Do  you  think 
it's  dead? 

ROTO-ROOTER:  Unfortunately,  yes.  The  flushing 
would  have  damaged  it,  and  there  isn't  ex- 
actly fresh  water  in  your  drainpipes. 

CUSTOMER:  That's  what  1  thought. 

ROTO-ROOTER:  We  do  have  a  camera  that  can 
locate  it  in  the  pipe  if  you'd  like. 

CUSTOMER:  No,  no,  that's  okay.  I  am  sure  it's 
gone  to  fish  heaven. 

ROTO-ROOTER:  Yeah,  it's  in  a  better  place  now. 


CUSTOMER:  Okay,  well  thanks  for  your  help. 
ROTO-ROOTER:  No  problem.  Thank  you  for  call- 
ing Roto-Rooter. 

ROTO-ROOTER:  Thank  you  for  calling  Roto- 
Rooter.  This  is  Sheri.  I  can  help  you. 

CUSTOMER:  Hi.  My  little  sister  put  her  new  fish 
in  the  toilet.  She  only  flushed  it  a  few  min- 
utes ago.  Do  you  think  the  fish  is  still  alive? 
Can  you  get  it  back? 

ROTO-ROOTER:  Oh,  I'm  sorry,  I  think  it's  too 
late.  Once  it  goes  down,  there  is  not  much 
we  can  do. 

CUSTOMER:  Oh  no  . . .  [to  her  sister]  You're  gonna 
he  in  trouble.  I  am  going  to  tell  Mom. 
[Customer  hangs  up.] 
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CAN  A  SECURITY  B 
BE  MADE  OF  SHEE" 


OnStar   is   on   the   scene  fast. 


YOUR  FAMILY'S  SAFETY  IS  YOUR 
MOST  IMPORTANT  CONCERN.  WHICH 
IS  WHY  IT'S  SO  IMPORTANT  TO  US. 


We  designed  the  first  car  seat  to  help  protect  children. 
And  we  invented  the  modern-day  front  crash  test 
dummy.  We  were  the  first  to  make  air  bags  available  to 
the  masses.  And  we  introduced  drivers  to  infrared 
Night  Vision.  Over  the  years,  our  dedication  to  safety 
has  helped  save  countless  lives. 

Today,  we  continue  to  set  the  standard  with  OnStar,® 
one  of  the  most  important  safety  innovations  ever.  This 
GM-pioneered  system  helps  keep  drivers  in  contact 
with  a  live  Advisor  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year* 
Wherever  you  are,  OnStar  is  there.  It's  the  peace  of  mind 
over  two  million  GM  drivers  have  come  to  trust.  Which  is 
why  we  offer  it  on  over  40  different  GM  cars  and  trucks. 

Our  safety  measures  don't  stop  there.  Later  this 
year,  we're  introducing  the  first  ever  Advanced 
Automatic  Crash  Notification  system.  This 
groundbreaking  technology  reports  vital  crash 
data  to  the  OnStar  Center,  such  as  the  severity  and 
direction  of  impact,  helping  emergency  response 
teams  prepare  before  they  even  arrive. 

And  this  is  just  the  beginning.  Because  at  GM, 
we're  dedicated  to  building  safe  cars  and  trucks.  And 
making  sure  you  feel  protected  every  time  you  get 
behind  the  wheel. 

NIGHT  VISION.  ALLOW  US  TO  SHED  SOME  LIGHT. 

A  lot  of  companies  are  using      thermal-imaging  technology  from 
cameras  these  days.  But  only 
GM  is  using  one  like  this:  a 
high-powered,  ferroelectric 
heat-sensing  camera  -  aka, 
Night  Vision.  Offered  exclusively 
in  the  Cadillac  DeVille,  this 
first-of-its-kind  feature  harvests 


the  military  to  help  drivers 
see  beyond  the  range 
of  low  beam  headlamps. 
By  projecting  infrared 
images  onto  the  windshield, 
Night  Vision  can  give  drivers  some 
extra  time  to  react. 


When  a  crash  occurs,  a  quick  medical  response 
can  mean  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 
The  OnStar  Air  Bag  Notification  System*  can  help 
first-aid  get  to  the  scene  faster.  If  a  vehicle's 
front  air  bag  deploys,  an  emergency  signal 
is  sent  automatically  to  the  OnStar  Center. 
An  Advisor  will  attempt  to  communicate  with 
the  vehicle's  occupants.  If  there  is  no  response, 
or  if  the  car's  occupants  report  an  emergency, 
the  Advisor  will  contact  the  nearest  appropriate 
emergency  services  provider,  ^^^Star 


The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
(NHTSA)  gave  Chevy  Impala  five  stars  for  frontal  crash 
safety,  the  highest  government  rating** 


Beneath  the  inviting  exterior  of  the  Saturn  Ion  is  a 
mighty  steel  spaceframe.  This  reinforced  safety 
structure  helps  preserve  occupant  space  in  a  crash. 


GM  Versatrak™  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 
Available  on  the  Buick  Rendezvous,  it  adds  torque  to 
the  rear  wheels  when  conditions  get  slippery. 


The  latest  news,  reviews  and  a  glimpse  of  the  road  ahead.  See  it  all  at  www.gm.com/story. 


GM 


CHEVROLET         PONTIAC         OLDSMOBILE         BUICK         CADILLAC         GMC        SATURN         HUMMER  SAAB 

*0nStar  sen/ices  require  vehicle  electrical  system  and  analog  wireless  service  to  be  available  and  operating  for  features  to  function  properly.  Visit  www onstar.com  for 
system  information  and  details.  "Testing  conducted  by  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  (NHTSA)  as  part  of  its  New  Car  Assessment  Program  (NCAP) 


I  Appeals! 

DANGEROUS 
LIAISONS 


From  letters  .sent  by  Ugandan  youths  to  the  sex- 
education  circulars  "Straight  Talk"  and  "Young 
Talk,"  both  published  in  Kampala. 

My  friend's  parents  tailed  to  pay  her  school  tees. 
A  family  friend  is  assisting.  Now  that  friend  is  de- 
manding sex.  Should  she  give  in  and  continue  her 
studies,  or  refuse  and  leave  school? 

— Rachael  Atuhaire, 
Kitagwenda  High  School,  Ihanda 

In  grade  six  a  teacher  forced  me  into  sex.  Later 
he  got  married.  Then  1  heard  that  the  wite  had 
died.  I  did  not  know  the  cause.  So  I  doubted 
my  status.  I  found  out  that  1  did  not  have  HIV. 
I  was  happy. 

— J. A.,  Nkoma  Secondary  School 

I'm  living  with  a  relative  who  is  married  with 
one  child.  His  wife  wants  to  be  my  sugar  mum- 
my. She  praises  and  buys  me  many  good  things. 
She  grabs  me  and  kisses  me  and  insists  that  we 
should  have  sex.  She  says  that  if  I  refuse,  she  will 
tell  hei  husband  that  1  raped  her.  What  can  I 
do,  since  it  is  the  husband  paying  my  school  fees? 

— Boy,  eighteen,  Kampala 

I  had  a  girlfriend.  She  abandoned  me  tor  a  sug- 
ar daddy.  I  thought  I  had  been  sharing  her 
with  that  man.  Then  I  got  a  skin  rash.  I  was 
really  scared! 

— Emmanuel  Sam  Osekeny,  eighteen,  Mbale 

At  twenty,  my  parents  started  wondering  why 
I  hadn't  had  sex.  Once,  my  mum  and  aunt 
forced  a  girl  of  seventeen  into  my  room.  1 
wonder  why  my  parents  want  to  force  me  into 
sex.  I  hope  you  will  assist  me  to  come  out  of 
this  problem. 

— R.  Rockie,  Kampala 

There  are  some  teachers  who  ask  us  tor  sex. 
We  tear  to  say  No  because  they  are  our  teach- 
ers. What  should  we  do? 

— A  pupil  of  Jesjonny  Primary  School, 

Mukono 

I  have  a  girlfriend.  I  tear  using  condoms  he- 
cause  my  penis  is  very  small.  I  feel  it  may  get 
oft  and  remain  inside  her.  Some  boys  say  con- 
doms tit  everybody.  Advise  me. 

— N.A.,  thirteen,  Masindi 

My  teacher  always  says  that  I  have  breasts  and 
I  should  leave  school.  Is  that  Hue' 

— Scovia  Aparu,  twelve,  Yumbe 


1  am  abstaining  and  I  do  not  regret  it.  It  is 
right  tor  me.  I  look  at  my  age,  fourteen,  and 
imagine  that  if  I  get  HIV  now,  I  will  die  before 
reaching  maturity. 

— Levi  Ssekiro,  Kamuli 

1  have  a  boyfriend  who  wants  to  give  me  mon- 
ey so  that  I  play  sex  with  him.  What  can  I  do? 

— Jennifer  Musoki,  Kasese 

To  be  involved  in  sex  requires  some  money. 
When  1  abstain  from  sex,  it  will  help  me  not  to 
spend  so  much  money! 

— Wilherforce  Bakaaki,  fifteen,  Kamuli 

There  is  a  friend  in  my  class  who  wanted  me  to 
he  his  girlfriend  but  I  refused.  He  said  he  would 
give  me  10,000  shillings  as  pocket  money  when 
I  am  going  back  to  school.  What  can  I  do? 

— Agnes  Nyiransenga,  twelve,  Kisoro 

When  I  go  to  the  shop,  I  find  boys  who  tell  me 
they  want  to  have  sex  with  me,  yet  I  don't 
know  them.  They  said  they  will  kill  me  if  I 
don't  do  what  they  want.  What  can  I  do? 

— Lilian  Nakajja,  thirteen,  Kampala 

When  my  parents  are  away,  my  brother  brings 
a  girl  and  tells  me  to  love  her.  I  do  not  want 
this  to  happen  again. 

— Moses  K.,  Kayunga 

1  advise  boys  not  to  be  tempted  by  girls.  These 
girls  look  young  but  some  are  taken  by  big 
men,  and  alter  that  they  ask  us  to  love  them. 
Please  girls,  we  as  boys  still  want  our  lives.  Let 
us  live  tor  a  bright  future  with  no  AIDS.  Girls, 
protect  your  lives. 

— Johnson  Kyeswa,  Kampala 


[Primer] 

REAL  SIMPLE 

From  A  Complete  Home  Funeral  Guide,  by 
]anelle  Va  Mehm  and  Jerri  Lyons ,  director  of  Final 
Passages,  an  organization  "dedicated  to  a  natural 
approach  oj  home  and  family -directed  funerals." 

w 

T  Te  have  prepared  the  following  workbook 
(or  your  consideration.  We  hope  this  will  en- 
courage people  to  begin  thinking  about  plan- 
ning ahead. 

LYING- IN -HONOR 
Final  Passages  uses  the  term  "lying-in- 
honor"  to  describe  someone  who  is  attended 
by  family  or  friends  in  a  home  setting.  While 
someone  is  lying-in-honor,  water  the  garden, 
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chop  and  stack  firewood.  Decorate  a  card- 
board or  wooden  casket.  A  plain  wooden  or 
cardboard  casket  is  an  empty  canvas.  You  may 
want  to  buy  disposable  cameras  and  encourage 
people  to  use  them. 

CLOSING  THE  EYES 
It  may  be  important  to  close  the  eyes  and 
mouth  immediately  after  a  death,  as  the  head 
area  is  the  first  to  rigidify.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
close  the  eyes  and  mouth  if  you  wait  too  long. 
Fill  a  handkerchief  or  zipper-lock  baggy  with  a 
half  to  one  cup  rice,  salt,  or  sand  and  place 
over  the  eyes.  Q-tip-sized  cotton  swabs  can  be 
placed  under  eyelids  to  help  them  remain 
closed.  This  works  very  effectively.  Be  flexible. 

CLOSING  THE  MOUTH 

If  you  would  like  to  try  and  close  the  mouth, 
you  may  want  to  hold  a  person's  chin  in  your 
hand,  closing  the  mouth  for  brief  periods  of  time, 
as  the  jaw  begins  to  set  from  rigor  mortis.  You  may 
want  to  loop  a  scarf  underneath  the  chin  and  tie 
it  at  the  top  of  the  head.  This  will  probably  have 
to  be  tied  snugly.  You  may  want  to  place  a  rolled- 
up  towel  underneath  the  chin.  One  family  im- 
provised with  a  roll  of  toilet  tissue. 

Continued  use  of  dry  ice  may  help  the  jaw  to 
remain  closed.  Crazy  glue  has  been  used  to 
close  wounds,  and  funeral  directors  often  use  it 
to  keep  eyelids  and  lips  closed.  It  needs  to  be 
applied  to  a  dry  surface. 

THE  BODY 

You  may  have  a  difficult  time  removing  gar- 
ments if  more  than  two  to  six  hours  have 
passed.  It  may  be  easier  to  remove  the  clothing 
with  the  use  of  scissors. 

There  is  always  the  possibility  that  fluid  has 
collected  in  the  internal  areas  of  the  body. 
Slowly  push  down  on  the  abdominal  area  be- 
fore bathing  the  body.  The  use  of  dry  ice  over  a 
wound  or  underneath  a  person  soon  after  death 
eliminates  or  reduces  all  unwanted  drainage 
and  odors.  It  is  customary  to  place  cotton  in 
the  orifices  of  the  body  to  prevent  leakage.  We 
suggest  taping  a  waterproof  dressing  over  any 
open  wounds. 

Use  good  body  mechanics  and/or  wear  a 
back  brace  it  you  need  to  support  your  back. 
Many  people  are  surprised  at  how  heavy  a 
body  feels,  which  gives  rise  to  the  expression 
"dead  weight." 

Embalming  (replacing  the  blood  of  the  body 
with  toxic  chemicals)  is  never  required  unless 
you  transport  a  body  across  state  lines.  The 
purpose  of  ice  is  to  reduce  growth  of  micro- 
organisms, retard  decomposition,  and  preserve. 
You  can  use  frozen  or  dry  ice.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  purchase  dry  ice  ahead  of  time  because  of  its 


[Malediction] 

HOW'M  I  DOIN'? 

From  a  letter  sent  last  August  by  school-board  offi- 
cial Rochell  Moore  to  Francis  Slay,  mayor  of  St. 
Louis .  Moore ,  who  was  elected  in  April  200 1 ,  is 
unhappy  with  the  board's  decision,  on  the  advice  of 
a  private  management  firm,  to  close  sixteen  schools 
and  eliminate  1 ,400  jobs.  When  questioned  about 
the  letter,  Moore  denied  wishing  the  mayor  harm, 
claiming,  "1  didn't  say  it,  God  said  it." 

Open  Letter  to  Francis  Slay,  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
St.  Louis. 

Because  of  the  position  you  have  taken  against 
St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  you  are  cursed  with  a 
curse. 

Thus  saith  the  LORD  of  hosts,  I  will  even  send 
a  curse  upon  you,  and  I  will  curse  your  blessings: 
yea,  I  have  cursed  Francis  Slay  and  all  those  whom 
help  him  already.  Cursed  shalt  thou  be  in  the 
city,  and  cursed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  field.  Cursed 
shall  be  the  fruit  of  thy  body,  and  the  fruit  of  thy 
land,  the  increase  of  thy  kine,  and  the  flocks  of  thy 
sheep.  Cursed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou  comest  in, 
and  cursed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou  goest  out. 

The  LORD  shall  send  upon  Francis  Slay  and 
anyone  who  helps  him  cursing,  vexation,  and  re- 
buke, in  all  that  thou  settest  thine  hand  unto  for 
to  do,  until  thou  be  destroyed,  and  until  thou 
perish  quickly;  because  of  the  wickedness  of  thy 
doings. 

The  LORD  shall  make  the  pestilence  cleave 
unto  Francis  Slay  and  anyone  who  helps  him, 
until  he  have  consumed  thee  from  off  the  land, 
whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it.  The  LORD  shall 
smite  Francis  Slay  and  anyone  who  helps  him 
with  a  consumption,  and  with  a  fever,  and  with 
an  inflammation,  and  with  an  extreme  burning, 
and  with  the  sword,  and  with  blasting,  and  with 
mildew.  And  the  angel  of  the  LORD  shall  pursue 
Francis  Slay  until  he  perishes.  The  LORD  shall 
make  the  rain  of  thy  land  powder  and  dust:  from 
heaven  shall  it  come  down  upon  thee,  until  thou 
be  destroyed. 

The  LORD  shall  cause  Francis  Slay  and  all 
those  whom  help  him  to  be  smitten  before  thine 
enemies:  You  shalt  go  out  one  way  against  them, 
and  flee  seven  ways  before  them:  and  shalt  be  re- 
moved into  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 

Consume  Francis  Slay  and  all  those  whom  help 
him  in  wrath.  Consume  them,  that  they  may  not 
be:  and  let  them  know  that  God  ruletb  in  Jacob 
unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Selah. 

So  it  is  and  so  shall  it  be. 
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[Theology] 

THE  SACRED  AND 
THE  METHANE 


From  Adil  Salahi's  Thoughts  and  Reality  During 
Prayer  column  in  Arab  News,  an  English-language 
daily  published  in  Saudi  Arabia . 

Q.  A  person  feels  very  uncomfortable  during 
prayers  because  he  gets  recurrent  thoughts  that 
he  might  have  discharged  wind  and  invalidated 
his  ablution.  This  happens  very  frequently,  al- 
most in  every  prayer.  And  it  is  all  without 
sound  or  smell.  This  person  often  wonders 
whether  he  actually  discharged  wind  or  it  was 
merely  a  bowel  movement.  Please  advise. 

A.  An  important  rule  in  Islamic  worship  is 
that  a  certainty  cannot  be  removed  or  contra- 
dicted by  a  doubt.  Therefore,  we  should  always 
rely  on  what  we  know  to  be  certain.  Thus,  if 
prayer  is  due  and  one  is  unsure  whether  he 
needs  to  have  ablution  or  not,  there  are  two 
possibilities.  The  first  is  that  he  had  already 
done  his  ablution  but  is  unsure  as  to  whether 
he  might  have  invalidated  it.  The  certainty 
here  is  that  an  ablution  has  been  done.  The 
doubt  is  about  its  invalidation.  Therefore,  he 
is  considered  to  still  have  a  valid  ablution. 
The  second  situation  is  that  he  is  not  sure 
whether  he  did  the  ablution  in  the  first  place. 
In  this  case,  he  is  deemed  not  to  have  done  it, 
and  a  new  ablution  is  required.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  doubt,  we  always  act  on  the  basis  of 
what  is  certain. 

If  we  look  at  the  case  mentioned  by  the  read- 
er, we  have  a  person  who  is  certain  to  have  had 
ablution,  but  then  he  experiences  a  feeling  that 
he  might  have  invalidated  it  by  a  wind  dis- 
charge. He  is  unsure.  We  say  that  a  certainty 
cannot  be  removed  except  by  a  counter  cer- 
tainty. A  wind  discharge  is  ascertained  by 
sound  or  smell.  It  neither  is  present,  then  no 
wind  discharge  has  taken  place.  It  is  a  mere 
sensation  that  might  have  no  substance. 

Scholars  in  all  generations  warn  against  giving 
in  to  such  thoughts  because  they  can  become  an 
obsession.  In  this  case,  the  reader  describes  this 
person  as  permanently  uncomfortable  in  prayer. 
The  best  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  ignore  the 
prompting  to  have  a  fresh  ablution  and  repeat 
his  prayer.  When  he  does  this  for  a  few  days,  he 
will  find  that  the  whole  thought  is  removed, 
God  willing. 


quick  evaporation.  Other  ice  can  be  used  when 
needed.  A  number  of  people  have  used  frozen 
vegetables.  One  mother  wrapped  her  son  in 
blankets  and  held  him  next  to  her  near  a  rag- 
ing tire.  She  couldn't  bring  herself  to  use  the 
ice  because  "it  makes  him  too  cold."  The  lack 
of  ice  quickened  his  decomposition. 

Ice  should  be  placed  under  the  body  soon 
after  a  person  has  died.  If  dry  ice  is  not  avail- 
able, you  may  use  frozen  bottled  water  or 
frozen  refreeze  containers.  Be  sure  they  are 
double  bagged.  To  purchase  dry  ice,  look  un- 
der "dry  ice"  in  your  telephone  directory. 
Bring  an  ice  chest.  We  suggest  fifty  pounds  of 
ice  for  the  first  two  days.  Dry  ice  will  stick  to 
fabric  or  skin  when  it  has  direct  contact.  Dry 
ice  will  not  mist  if  it  has  been  wrapped.  When 
dry  ice  is  placed  in  a  cardboard  casket,  expect 
the  box  to  get  soggy;  do  not  use  sawhorses, 
stacked  bricks,  or  anything  that  creates  an 
open  space  under  the  box. 

CLOSURE 

The  act  of  placing  the  ice  underneath  a  per- 
son and  the  touching  of  their  cold  body  brings 
home  understanding  that  the  person  has  died. 
It  may  make  the  death  seem  more  real.  Al- 
though individuals  may  express  apprehension 
about  taking  charge  of  a  home  funeral,  unset- 
tled feelings  seem  to  dissolve  when  they  con- 
front the  unknown  and  are  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  conquer  their  fears. 


[Story] 

THE  REACH  OF 
WONDER 

B\  David  Coley ,  from  volume  86 ,  number  4  of  the 
Southwest  Review. 

y 

A  ou  have  to  understand  right  at  the  be- 
ginning that  I  scarcely  believe  any  of  this.  I 
live  in  Pittsburgh.  The  buildings  there  are 
made  of  steel  and  concrete  and  glass,  and  the 
roads  that  run  between  them  are  simple  as- 
phalt and  tar.  When  I  look  in  the  mirror  in 
my  apartment,  1  see  a  pale-faced  woman  with 
brown  eyes  and  thin  hair  the  color  of  burnt 
toast.  At  the  sides  of  both  of  her  eyes  are 
three  lines  pushing  out  toward  her  cheeks. 
Her  mouth  is  thin  like  the  skin  of  apricots, 
and  lines  drop  down  from  the  corners,  setting 
her  chin  off  like  the  jaw  of  a  marionette.  In 
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the  hollow  of  her  neck,  she  has  a  small  mole, 
which  she  often  strokes  self-consciously  with 
the  fingers  of  her  left  hand.  Her  nose  bends 
radically  down  and  to  the  right.  The  woman 
is  thirty.  She  is  tired.  She  is  always  there 
when  I  look  in  the  mirror,  and  the  mirror, 
outlined  in  dark-painted  wood,  is  always  the 
same.  This  mirror  will  not  ripple  when  1  push 
on  it;  it  will  not  turn  to  liquid  or  light  on  cer- 
tain days.  The  woman  looking  back  never  be- 
comes a  child  or  a  rainbow;  her  eyes  never 
turn  blue,  and  her  skin,  drawn  over  her 
cheeks,  never  turns  to  gold.  This  is  a  Pitts- 
burgh mirror,  and  the  woman  in  it  and  the 
woman  looking  at  her — they  are  Pittsburgh 
women.  They  have  a  tabby  cat  named  Jake 
and  a  fake  ficus  tree  sitting  by  their  recliner. 
These  are  things  that  they  believe  in.  These 
are  not  things  within  reach  of  wonder.  The  fi- 
cus tree  and  the  tabby  cat  and  the  plain- 
skinned  woman  with  the  crooked  nose — they 
are  not  the  stuff  of  miracle. 

The  story  I  have  to  tell,  the  story  that  I  still 
don't  know  how  to  believe,  is  not  my  own, 


though  it  is  tied  to  me  now  as  a  balloon  is  tied 
to  a  child's  wrist.  The  story  belongs  to  my  sis- 
ter, Valerie.  If  I  want  to  start  from  the  begin- 
ning, I  should  probably  talk  about  our  child- 
hood, how  we  both  lived  in  Glenrock,  how  we 
played  together  in  the  streams  that  trace 
through  the  town,  why  I  left.  Maybe  I  should 
talk  about  Slocum  Murray  as  well,  about  his 
daughter,  Ida,  or  about  the  impromptu  carnival 
that  developed  under  her  bedroom  window 
when  she  went  through  puberty  overnight  and 
innocently  changed  her  clothes  with  the  blind 
open.  I  will  start  instead  with  the  train  ride 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Glenrock.  Because  Valerie 
had  called  to  tell  me  that  she  was  going  to 
have  a  baby  and  that  she  wanted  me  there. 
That  is  where  the  story  I  want  to  tell  really 
starts,  with  a  phone  call  and  a  train  ride  and 
296  airmail  envelopes,  each  holding 

T,      a  letter  and  a  pressed,  dried  flower, 
he  day  of  the  railroad  has  passed.  Trains 
are  lonely  things  now,  filled  with  the  bored  and 
the  dispossessed.  Outside  the  thick  window  the 
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-kv  meets  the  ground,  but  it  is  hard  to  tell 
where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  The 
train  knows,  of  course.  The  train  travels  the 
imperceptible  line  between  the  gray  sky  and 
the  grav  earth,  skirting  along  the  horizon  ot 
civilization,  away  from  Pittsburgh  and  past 
the  factory  towns  and  mining  hamlets  that 
never  registered  on  the  map.  Now  and  again 
the  train  stops,  and  a  man  in  a  blue  hat  walks 
through  the  cars  calling  out  names — Beltston, 
Clark mgton,  Upper  Wardsdale — names  that 
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From  Philosophy  in  a  Time  of  Terror:  Dia- 
logues w  ith  Jiirgen  Habermas  and  Jacques  Der- 
nda,  by  C  iKU'dinui  Borradori,  published  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press  in  June. 

BORRAPORI:  September  1  1  \Le  I  I  septembre] 
gav  e  us  the  impression  of  being  a  major  event, 
one  of  the  most  important  historical  events 
we  will  witness  in  our  lifetime,  especially  tor 
those  of  us  who  never  lived  through  a  world 
war.  Do  you  agree.' 

HERRI iv\:  Lc  J  /  septembre ,  as  you  say,  or,  since  we 
have  agreed  to  speak  two  languages,  "Sep- 
tember  1 1 ."  We  will  have  to  return  later  to  this 
question  ot  language.  As  well  as  to  this  act  ot 
naming:  a  date  and  nothing  more.  When  you 
say  "September  1  1"  you  are  already  citing,  are 
you  not.'  Something  jail  date,  I  would  say  in  a 
French  idiom,  something  marks  a  date,  a  date 
in  history.  "To  mark  a  date  in  history"  pre- 
supposes, in  any  case,  an  ineffaceable  event  in 
the  shared  archive  of  a  universal  calendar, 
that  is,  a  supposed!}'  universal  calendar,  tor 
these  are — and  I  want  to  insist  on  this  at  the 
outset — only  suppositions  and  presupposi- 
tions. For  the  index  pointing  toward  this  date, 
the  bare  act,  the  minimal  deictic,  the  mini- 
malist aim  of  this  dating,  also  marks  some- 
thing else.  The  telegram  ot  this  metonymy — 
a  name,  a  number — points  out  the 
unqualifiahle  by  recognizing  that  we  do  not 
recognize  or  even  cognize  that  we  do  not  yet 
know  how  to  qualify,  that  we  do  not  know 
what  we  are  talking  about. 


spread  out  from  mills  and  refineries  like 
echoes.  When  the  tram  reaches  the  moun- 
tains it  slows  and  winds  through  crags  and 
over  ravines.  Here  the  names  that  the  blue 
hat  calls  out  become  stranger:  Medicine 
Hope,  Tappahonchock  Pass,  Fainting  Bear. 
You  look  out  the  window  to  see  Fainting  Bear 
because  you  can't  imagine  what  it  must  look 
like,  and  you  see  seven  or  eight  wooden  hous- 
es beyond  the  dilapidated  railroad  platform, 
two  or  three  more  farther  in  the  distance, 
halt-swallowed  by  the  woods.  There  is  a  truck 
on  cinder  blocks  with  its  rusted  hood  propped 
open  by  a  baseball  bat,  a  child  with  bad  teeth 
bouncing  a  tennis  ball  against  the  side  of  a 
shed,  an  old  man  with  one  eye  sitting  in  a 
beach  chair  and  talking  to  a  lawn  jockey.  You 
look  away  then  because  you  remember  that 
the  man  probably  thinks  the  lawn  jockey  will 
talk  back.  He  will  tell  his  neighbor  Mrs.  Kin- 
nev  that  it  told  him  to  mow  his  lawn  with  his 
teeth,  and  then  he  will  do  it,  and  all  eleven 
town  families  will  come  out  and  watch  as  the 
man  chews  perfectly  straight  lines  in  his  yard 
on  his  hands  and  knees.  "It's  a  miracle,"  one 
will  say.  "Old  man  Bingen  hasn't  crawled  in 
thirty-five  years,"  another  will  say.  A 
putty-faced  girl  in  torn  overalls  will  put  dan- 
delions around  the  lawn  jockey,  and  the  buck- 
toothed  bin  with  the  tennis  ball  will  stop 
throwing  because  the  Lord  works  in  strange 
and  mysterious  ways.  Then  the  old  man  will 
die.  He  will  chew  the  last  row  in  his  lawn,  and 
he  w  ill  keel  over  onto  his  side  like  a  stiff  dog. 
Perhaps  a  marigold  patch  will  sprout  where 
his  mouth  is,  his  teeth  green  with  halt-chewed 
weeds  and  crabgrass.  The  people  will  not 
touch  him.  "You  should  not  touch  miracles," 
they  will  say.  "He  weren't  meant  to  be 
touched,"  they  will  say. 

When  the  blue  hat  passed  again  he  said, 
"Glenrock,"  and  1  stood  up. 

1  will  not  tell  you  about  the  train  station  in 
Glenrock  except  to  say  that  it  is  like  all  the 
other  train  stations  in  these  mountain  towns. 
It  is  an  uneven  wooden  platform  and  a  corru- 
gated metal  roof,  a  few  metal  benches  facing 
the  tracks,  a  rusty  sign  that  rattles  on  its  post 
when  the  train  pulls  through.  Nor  is  it  worth 
talking  about  the  five-block  walk  to  my  sister's 
house  except  to  say  that  when  I  left  the  train 
station,  I  saw  a  taxi  driver  sitting  on  the  hood 
ot  his  cab,  eating  a  sandwich  on  white  bread. 
As  I  walked  by  his  car  he  stopped  chewing 
and  nodded  at  me,  letting  his  hps  and  eyes 
pull  into  a  tight  smile.  1  mention  him  now  be- 
cause he  should  not  be  forgotten;  because  he 
represents  everything  that  is  wrong  with  this 
town.  I've  heard  that  it  is  a  weak  person  who 
will  turn  a  human  being  into  a  symbol,  but  it 
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is  important  that  I  do  so  to  him.  I  want  you  to 
see  him:  pug-faced,  stubble-chinned,  a  sweaty 
little  man  covered  poorly  by  a  yellowing 
T-shirt  and  whistling  catcalls  as  I  walk  by 
him.  In  his  gaze  I  noticed  the  worn  cars 
parked  up  and  down  the  street,  the  bitterness 
of  the  coal-choked  mountain  air,  the  spaces 
under  front  porches  where  on  dry  summer 
days  dogs  would  rut  and  fight  and  bleed  and 
pant  out  their  doggie  days  minute  by  minute. 
From  that  moment  on  I  was  eighteen  years  old 
again,  and  the  urge  to  get  out  of  this  town 
pulled  in  my  groin  and  in  my  calves. 

My  sister's  house,  the  same  house  that  she 
and  I  grew  up  in,  is  located  at  the  far  end  of  a 
dead-end  street,  a  one-story  job  that  rolls 
helter-skelter  across  its  lot  like  spilled  paint. 
Like  everything  else  in  Glenrock  it  was  put  to- 
gether piecemeal.  A  bay  window  in  the 
kitchen  looks  out  over  the  living  room  because 
my  grandmother  had  always  loved  that  bay 
window  and  wouldn't  it  be  a  shame  to  get  rid 
of  it  just  because  we're  adding  a  new  room. 

Walking  toward  it  with  the  sun  setting  at 
my  back,  I  watched  as  the  shadows  of  the 
house  fell  and  refracted,  bent  over  odd  surfaces 
and  uneven  planes,  collected  in  crannies  like 
dark  water,  and  bled  sideways  under  bent  gut- 
ters and  sloping  ledges.  Orange-yellow  light 
glanced  off  windows  and  played  through  the 
broken  slats  of  old  shutters,  and  the  whole 
house  seemed  to  move  just  slightly,  to  bend 
and  twist  and  dilate,  mastered  by  alternate 
waves  of  light  and  shade.  I  was  no  more  than 
ten  feet  away  when  I  finally  saw  Valerie,  her 
body  crossed  and  recrossed  by  broken  spears  of 
light.  She  blended  into  the  house  as  though 
she  were  a  part  of  it.  Her  head  was  tipped  back 
over  her  shoulder,  and  she  looked  up  at  the 
sky.  Her  left  arm  hung  loosely  down  to  the 
floor  of  the  patio;  her  right  hand  pressed  some- 
thing flat  against  the  full  swell  of  her  belly. 

She  turned  her  head  to  look  at  me  when  she 
heard  me  approach.  "This  is  the  most  recent 
one,"  she  said  as  I  walked  up  the  driveway,  and 
she  crinkled  whatever  was  in  her  hand  down 
against  her  body. 

I  ran  my  fingers  over  the  mole  on  my  neck 
and  then  lowered  my  hand  into  my  pocket. 
"Valerie,"  I  said. 

"It  came  in  the  mail  this  morning,"  she 
said.  And  because  I  was  on  the  porch  myself 
now,  I  could  see  that  she  was  smiling  and 
that  the  hand  resting  on  her  belly 

\r      held  a  letter, 
ou  should  know  that  this  was  the  first 
face-to-face  conversation  I'd  had  with  my  sis- 
ter in  eleven  years.  Certainly  we  had  spoken 
on  the  phone,  and  Valerie  wrote  me  birthday 


cards  and  Christmas  cards.  Two  years  ago, 
when  our  mother  died,  she  sent  me  a  letter 
and  begged  me  to  come  to  the  funeral.  But  I 
had  not  seen  her  in  person  since  she  was  fif- 
teen. Don't  get  the  idea  that  we  had  ever 
fought  or  that  we'd  had  a  falling  out — I  had 
simply  not  been  back  to  Glenrock,  and  Va- 
lerie had  never  left  it. 

She  stood  up,  and  for  a  moment  we  looked 
at  each  other.  I  suppose  she  stared  at  my  face 
the  same  way  I  stared  at  hers,  looking  for  the 
marks  time  had  left  as  it  moved  across.  I 
thought  about  my  nose,  about  the  lines  on  my 
jaw  and  around  my  eyes.  Valerie  was  kind  not 
to  mention  my  face.  Thirty  years  old,  and  lines 
around  my  eyes.  Thirty  years  old,  no  children 
of  my  own,  a  few  friends  from  work,  and  these 
lines  around  my  eyes  and  mouth  like  cracks  in 
old  rubber.  Then  Valerie  took  my  hand  in  hers 
and  pulled  it  across  the  foot  and  a  half  that 
separated  us.  Inside  her  I  could  feel  vague  stir- 
rings, a  kick,  perhaps  a  body  shifting  in  place.  I 
looked  up  again  at  her  face,  my  hand  touching 
her  body,  connecting  us  like  a  ribbon  of  mem- 
ory, and  I  understood  that  my  younger  sister 
had  outgrown  me.  Sitting  in  this  piss-pot 
town,  on  this  uneven  porch,  my  little  sister 
had  outgrown  me. 

When  I  pulled  my  hand  away  from  her  belly, 
it  was  with  deliberation,  as  if  I  were  trying  to 
break  something  solid. 

Her  face  was  the  face  of  our  mother.  She  had 
the  same  forehead,  the  same  low,  close-set 
eyes,  the  same  lips,  the  same  uneven  rows  of 
teeth.  Her  eyebrows  were  full,  close  to  touch- 
ing in  the  middle,  and  the  flesh  that  her  cheeks 
provided  seemed  barely  to  cover  the  jut  bones 
of  her  face.  It  looked  as  if  everything  that 
makes  up  a  face — eyes,  ears,  mouth,  skin — was 
being  pulled  toward  a  single  definite  point 
about  six  inches  in  front  of  her. 

And  of  course  there  was  the  nose.  The 
Prendergast  nose — straight,  pointed,  perfectly 
even,  right  down  to  the  tip.  We  were  all  born 
with  it — my  mother,  my  sister,  me.  No  lumps, 
no  bumps,  and  all  of  it  striving  for  that  same 
point  just  in  front  of  the  face  that  all  the  oth- 
er features  pushed  toward.  That  was  our 
mother's,  too.  Mother  could  wiggle  it  from 
left  to  right  without  moving  the  muscles  in 
the  rest  of  her  face.  When  my  mother  was  an- 
gry with  me,  she  could  make  her  nostrils  flare 
out  to  the  size  of  dimes  and  make  her  eyes 
swell  in  her  head.  When  she  yelled  or  cried, 
her  face  twisted,  and  her  nose  jerked  violent- 
ly. "Look  at  yourself,  Helen,"  and  the  nose 
would  go  wild,  as  though  someone  had 
touched  a  live  wire  to  it. 

"Where  is  the  father?"  I  asked. 

If  the  break  in  my  voice  told  her  anything, 
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Stampi  graphic  Panorama,  a  collage  of  postage  stamps  by  Jonathan  Herder,  can  be  viewed  at  Pierogi,  in  Brooklyn. 


it  the  look  that  I  had  leveled  on  her  face  to 
catch  the  slightest  twitch  in  her  eyes  hetrayed 
my  desire  to  shame  her,  she  didn't  let  me 
know.  She  simply  smiled  naturally,  her  uneven 
teeth  slanting  out  over  her  gums  like  Viking 
monuments.  My  sister  with  her  mouth  full  of 
tomhstones.  "He's  in  the  kitchen,"  she  said. 

The  tather  was  not  in  the  kitchen.  What  was 
in  the  kitchen — and  what  Valerie  showed  me 
as  it  it  would  answer  all  my  questions — was  a 
long  cardboard  box  that  had  originally  be- 
longed to  a  Braun  Mix  Mastet  Deluxe.  Now  it 
contained  what  looked  to  be  about  200  inter- 
national airmail  envelopes  (296,  Valerie  told 
me)  lined  up  by  date  ot  postmark,  each  one 
carefully  opened,  and  each  one  containing  a 
dried  flower  and  a  single,  unsigned,  tissue-thin 
letter  written  in  brown  ink.  "Read  one,"  Va- 
lerie said.  "Read  any  ot  them."  She  smiled,  and 
her  eyes  narrowed  as  her  mouth  spread  wider. 
"They're  beautiful." 

My  left  hand  moved  toward  the  mole  on  my 
throat  again,  but  1  caught  it  before  it  got  there. 
"Where  is  the  tather?"  1  repeated. 

"Read  one."  She  pulled  a  letter  out  ot  the 
middle  of  the  box  and  held  it  toward  me.  "The 
tather  .  .  ."  She  faltered  there,  her  smile  waver- 
ing between  what  passed  for  joy  and  what 
looked  like  desperation.  "1  get  one  every  day 
now,  and  you  have  to  read  one." 

1  read  one.  I  read  another.  1  read  another 
and  another.  They  were  beautiful,  filled  with 
lories  of  remote  countries,  descriptions  of 


jungles  and  canyons,  of  castles  and  palaces 
and  labyrinths,  of  cities  that  floated  like  living 
monuments  above  rivers  whose  names  spilled 
across  the  page  like  dreams,  of  cultures  and 
peoples  whose  words  and  phrases  trembled  in 
the  writing  as  it  the  words  themselves  whis- 
pered aloud:  "1  saw  a  bird  today,  locals  here 
call  it  a  browl-hen,  with  a  head  the  color  ot 
fire  and  feathers  that  almost  reach  the  ground. 
And  when  it  flies,  it  is  like  a  bright  planet 
moving  across  the  sky."  "The  river  here  turns 
silver  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  fishes  in  the 
river  jump  out  of  the  water  when  the  moon  is 
full,  and  with  the  sound  of  their  splashing  and 
the  light  on  the  broken  surface,  it  is  hard  to 
know  whether  the  river  is  made  of  water  or  of 
burning  ice."  "When  children  here  learn  to 
speak  they  learn  first  in  song,  si)  that  their 
word  tor  mother  is  actually  not  a  word  at  all, 
but  a  perfect  melody,  naive  and  innocent  and 
beautiful  to  hear." 

The  letters  described  fruits  so  delicate  that 
they  had  to  be  eaten  the  moment  they  fell  from 
the  tree,  wines  so  subtle  that  you  needed  to 
drink  them  out  ot  silver  goblets  to  taste  them. 
There  were  mushrooms  that  were  dusky  and 
dark  and  ripe  and  velvet  to  the  touch,  rich 
breads  that  baked  without  being  put  into  the 
oven,  cheeses  aged  in  caverns  tor  a  hundred 
years,  candies  that  were  smoother  than  butter- 
scotch, sweeter  than  chocolate,  lighter  than 
meringue.  The  letters  were  postmarked  from 
cities  and  countries  that  I  would  never  have 
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believed  in  and  whose  existence  I  had  never 
thought  to  ask  about.  They  were  covered  with 
stamps  bearing  faces  that  I  had  never  seen,  de- 
noting currencies  I  didn't  understand,  printed 
in  colors  I  cannot  describe  because  the  words 
for  them  do  not  exist  in  our  language.  And  al- 
ways, the  single  flower  in  the  envelope — an 
iris,  a  hyacinth,  an  orchid,  a  lotus,  a  snapdrag- 
on— flowers  that  I  recognized  and  even  more 
that  I  didn't,  carefully  dried  and  pressed  be- 
tween the  folds  of  the  letters,  delicate  and  frag- 
ile and  flawless. 

I  looked  up  from  the  tenth,  the  fifteenth,  the 
fortieth  letter.  I  can't  tell  you  how  many  I  read 
without  even  stopping,  and  when  I  did  stop  I 
saw  that  Valerie  was  no  longer  smiling,  but 
that  her  eyes  had  become  worried  and  that  she 
held  her  pregnant  belly  as  if  she  were  afraid  of 
dropping  it. 

"The  doctor,"  she  said.  "Dr.  McCreedy. 
There's  a  carnival  on  Second  and 

T Maple.  He'll  be  there." 
stepped  outside  into  the  dark,  and  I 
walked  down  North  Street  to  Third,  then 
turned  right  onto  Third  and  left  onto  Maple. 
Not  that  the  place  would  have  been  hard  to 
find  even  if  I  didn't  know  the  town — light  ra- 
diated from  around  the  house  as  if  the  second 
story  were  on  fire,  and  the  sounds  of  Dixieland 
jazz  mixed  with  the  low,  indistinct  rush  of 
voices  and  the  calls  of  vendors.  When  I  got 
closer,  I  could  see  spotlights  fixed  on  a  win- 
dow on  the  left  side  of  Slocum  Murray's 
house.  A  carousel  filled  with  toddlers  and 
young  boys  revolved  in  the  distance,  and  lines 
of  people  ended  in  cotton-candy  machines, 
dunk  tanks,  Porta  Potties,  hot-dog  carts, 
pie-eating  contests,  tilt-o-whirls,  wheels- 
of-fortune,  and  moonwalks. 

"What  is  this?"  I  asked  no  one  in  particular, 
and  a  tall,  pale  man  passed  me  with  a  cart  and 
offered  me  popcorn.  I  leaned  toward  him  and 
cupped  my  hands  to  my  mouth.  "What  is  this?" 

Suddenly,  he  looked  at  me  and  became 
still.  His  eyes  widened,  and  with  no  warning 
he  took  off  his  apron  and  started  running  to- 
ward the  house,  shielding  his  eyes  from  the 
garish  carnival  lights  and  looking  up  toward 
the  window. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  the  popcorn  ven- 
dor's dash  toward  the  Murray  house  was  the 
only  one  I  witnessed  that  night,  but  by  the 
time  I  understood  that  the  carnival  revolved 
around  the  covered  window  of  a  naked 
woman-child,  I  had  seen  it  seven  or  eight 
times:  periodically  within  the  swirl  and  throng 
of  men,  individuals  or  pairs  would  suddenly  go 
wide-eyed,  look  at  each  other  and  then  at  the 
house,  and  then  they  would  fling  themselves 


toward  it  through  the  roll  of  the  crowd  like 
crazed  horses. 

It  was  at  the  fading  edge  of  such  a  charge 
that  I  finally  found  Dr.  McCreedy,  staring  up  at 
the  window  and  holding  a  half-eaten  cheese- 
burger over  his  eyes  to  shade  them  from  glare.  I 
called  his  name  twice,  then  a  third  time,  and 
when  he  turned  to  look  at  me,  his  eyes  looked 
like  black  marbles. 

"Helen,"  he  said,  and  turned  back  toward 
the  window. 

"My  sister  is  having  a  baby,"  I  said.  "We 
need  your  help." 

"She  hasn't  opened  the  blind  in  three  days," 
he  said. 

I  raised  my  voice  in  case  he  couldn't  hear  me 
over  the  hurdy-gurdy  music  and  the  dull  throb 
of  the  crowd.  "Valerie  is  in  labor." 

But  he  continued  to  stare  at  the  window, 
black-marble  eyes  filled  with  something  like 
pain  and  hope,  joy  and  terror  and  want.  I 
imagined  that  death  was  the  color  of  those 
eyes;  I  have  often  thought  it  since,  but  I 
yelled  at  him  to  come  anyway,  that  Valerie 


[Poem] 

WINDOW  TO  THE 
FUTURE 


By  Meir  Wieseltier,  from  The  Flower  of  Anar- 
chy: Selected  Poems,  published  in  September  by 
the  University  of  California  Press.  Translated  from 
the  Hebrew  by  Shirley  Kaufman,  with  the  author. 

In  laced-up  boots  the  nineteenth  century 
steps  down  from  the  carriage  onto  the  stone 

pavement 
covered  with  the  fish  market  filth. 

Her  hand  holds  a  portable  brass  telescope 

her  pocket  silver  coins  with  the  emperor's  profile 

and  her  heart  the  dream  of  flying  like  a  bird. 

On  the  syphilis  ulcer  a  mousseline  hankie 

(in  the  distance  the  broken  groan  of  a  coal 

locomotive) 
in  the  brain  the  roar  of  the  chorus  from  Antigone. 

Soon  the  hieroglyphs  will  be  deciphered 
ah,  to  what  end 

and  dust  from  Mars  will  be  heaped  on  the  desk. 
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was  having  a  hahy,  that  we  needed  him,  that 
the  hahy  was  more  important  than  this.  "Help 
me,"  I  said.  "Help  my  sister."  A  tumult  of 
words  lett  my  mouth,  hard  words,  hut  they 
melted  into  the  carnival. 

Finally,  desperate,  I  pulled  on  him  physical- 
ly, and  he  gave  like  syrup,  like  a  raw  egg  slid- 
ing through  a  screen.  We  moved  away  from 
the  carnival,  past  the  lights,  and  then  we 
rounded  the  corner,  and  1  didn't  need  to  pull 
anymore.  He  stared  straight  ahead,  unwilling 
or  unahle  to  look  at  me,  and  his  teet  tapped  an 
even  cadence  on  the  asphalt. 

When  we  got  to  the  house,  Valerie  had 
slumped  intt>  the  recliner  in  the  living  room 
and  was  breathing  quickly,  her  legs  pushed 
apart  over  the  arms  of  the  chair.  Dr.  Mc- 
Creedy  moved  toward  her,  asked  her  some 
questions,  told  her  what  he  was  going  to  do, 
and  then  touched  her.  He  felt  between  her 
legs  and  talked  to  her  softly  in  tones  that 
meant  calm,  calm,  calm. 

1  could  describe  the  birth  for  you,  but  it 
would  he  a  waste  of  time.  I  wasn't  impressed 
with  it,  and  1  imagine  that  one  birth  is  just  like 
the  next.  1  have  often  heard  people  talk  about 
the  moment  that  a  new  life  enters  into  the 
world,  the  beautiful  child  arriving  shiny  and 
pure  as  rainwater  on  a  hruise.  But  it  didn't 
move  me  much.  It  took  thirteen  hours  and 
quite  a  hit  of  wailing,  and  when  it  was  over, 
Valerie  had  a  baby  girl  she  named  Florence 
Tahiti.  1  boiled  water,  and  later  1  held  the 
hahy,  and  1  even  think  she  tried  to  look  at  me. 
But  she  could  never  seem  to  do  so  for  long.  1 
cooed  at  her  once,  and  I  saw  that  Valerie 
smiled  when  I  did  that,  hut  1  only  felt  empti- 
ness when  I  looked  at  her  and  when  I  whis- 
pered her  name. 

1  was  .done  in  the  room  when  1  tirsr  no- 
ticed the  flowers,  and  1  can't  tell  you  exactly 
what  drew  my  attention  to  them  in  the  first 
place.  IV.  McCreedy  had  walked  my  sister 
and  Florence  into  the  bedroom,  when  sud- 
denly there  they  were,  through  the  hay  win- 
dow in  the  kitchen,  spilling  out  from  the  box 
of  letters  and  onto  the  tahle.  At  first  1 
thought  it  was  a  trick  of  the  light,  hut  when  I 
moved  to  the  kitchen  door,  they  were  still 
there.  And  these  were  not  the  dried  flowers 
from  the  envelopes.  These  were  live,  full,  ripe 
flowers,  a  heap  of  them  that  seemed  to  grow 
and  billow,  pushing  off  the  tahle  and  spilling 
onto  the  floor,  flower  upon  flower,  blossom  af- 
ter petal,  thick  and  heady  and  fecund.  Flow- 
ers surged  forth  from  the  tahle  like  water 
overflowing  a  glass,  perfumed  and  wild, 
birds-of-paradise  and  hollyhocks,  anthurium 
and  tea  roses,  thistle  and  heather  and 
columbines  and  crocuses  and  daffodils  and 


poppies  and  verbena  and  coxcombs  and 
zinnias  and  sweet  peas  and  wisteria  and 
candytufts  and  ragged  robins  and  larkspur  and 
chrysanthemums  and  more  that  I  couldn't 
name,  but  that  spilled  onto  the  floor  anyway 
in  waves  and  waves  of  colors  and  perfumes 
until  1  was  dizzy. 

At  that  moment,  1  pictured  Old  Man  Bin- 
gen  from  Fainting  Bear  mowing  his  lawn  with 
his  teeth.  1  saw  him  again  talking  to  his  lawn 
jockey,  saw  the  townsfolk  talking  about  mira- 
cles and  murmuring  about  redemption,  and  1 
knew  I  had  to  leave.  1  remembered  things 
from  childhood.  1  remembered  catching  but- 
terflies and  watching  them  turn  hack  into 
caterpillars  when  the  sun  set;  I  remembered 
bailing  out  the  basement  because  it  had  been 
raining  on  our  house  for  six  solid  days  while 
the  rest  of  the  town  was  drunk  with  sunlight;  1 
remembered  staying  home  from  school  be- 
cause the  ground  was  too  unstable  to  walk  on, 
because  the  trees  had  slumped  down  to  the 
ground  like  they  were  made  of  rope,  because 
there  was  a  constant,  ungodly  cry  coming 
from  Glenrock's  coal  mine  as  if  the  earth  itself 
\\ru  in  pain.  1  remembered  my  parents  too — 
my  father  off  to  work  every  day  and  then 
trudging  home  in  the  evening  covered  with 
black  grime.  "The  mine  was  soft  today,"  he 
would  say,  as  if  it  were  a  living  thing,  as  it  it 
had  hard  days  and  soft  days. 

I  clamped  my  eyes  shut  and  felt  my  way 
through  the  kitchen  to  the  front  door.  "I  have 
to  go,"  1  called  upstairs,  hut  Valerie  must  have 
been  asleep.  And  then  I  was  gone,  running 
toward  the  train  station  and  hack 

T,  to  Pittsburgh, 
here's  only  one  thing  I  have  left  to  tell 
you.  When  1  first  moved  to  Pittsburgh,  I  saved 
the  money  1  made  working  at  a  temp  agency 
and  had  my  nose  fixed.  "1  want  it  to  bend  in 
the  middle,"  I  told  the  plastic  surgeon.  "I  want 
it  to  have  a  lump  on  the  top  and  then  to  hook 
down  and  fade  away  to  the  right  like  I  acci- 
dentally mashed  it  into  a  wall."  He  asked  a 
number  of  questions,  mostly  things  like  "are 
you  sure.'"  hut  we  agreed  on  a  shape,  and  by 
the  next  weekend  the  operation  was  done. 
When  the  bandages  came  oft,  1  told  him  it 
was  beautiful.  "It  is  a  work  of  art,"  I  said,  and 
when  I  went  home  and  looked  in  the  mirror 
some  more  I  could  see  how  the  new  crooks 
and  angles  were  accentuated  when  I  turned 
my  head  to  the  left,  how  it  almost  looked 
stuck  on  backward  if  a  strong  light  shone  on  it 
from  above.  "A  work  of  art,"  I  said  to  the  mir- 
ror, and  that  night  I  ate  chocolate-chip  ice 
cream  out  of  the  tub  until  my  apartment  felt 
like  home  and  1  was  full.  ■ 
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Technology 


et  in  the  zone  with  the  mattress  topper 
lat  molds  to  your  body's  contours 


Memory  Foam  Ultra  mattress  topper  is  cut  into  a  grid 
tern  combining  six  different  zones  for  variable 
port  and  a  better  night's  sleep. 


rt's  3  a.m.  You  have  exactly  two 
hours  until  you  have  to  get  up  for 
^  work,  and  you  still  can't  seem  to 
fall  asleep.  At  this  point,  the  phrase 
"tossing  and  turning"  begins  to  take  on 
a  whole  new  meaning  for  people  whose 
mattresses  simply  aren 't  giving  prop- 
er support  anymore.  Your  mattress  may 
dictate  your  quality  of  sleep.  Even  if  you  merely 
suspect  that  your  mattress  may  be  outdated, 
that's  when  you  need  to  take  action.  Some  mat- 
tresses fail  to  support  your  spine  properly,  which 
can  result  in  increased  pressure  on  certain  parts 
of  your  body.  Other  mattresses,  sporting  certain 
degrees  of  visco-elastic  foam,  can  sometimes  cost 
you  well  over  $1000.  Now,  one  of  the  world's 
leading  manufacturers  of  foam  products  has 
developed  an  incredibly  affordable  mattress  top- 
per that  can  actually  change  the  way  you  sleep. 
Introducing  the  future  of  a  better  night's  sleep: 
The  Memory  Foam  Ultra  mattress  topper. 
Wake  up  to  a  better  morning.  The  Memory 
Foam  Ultra  mattress  topper  is  designed  to 
give  you  a  better  sleep  surface.  Not  only 
does  it  support  each  region  of  your  body, 
but  it's  also  temperature  sensitive.  With  its 
various-sized  "comfort  cells,"  the  2-inch 
thick  Memory  Foam  Ultra  mattress  topper 

What  could  be  wrong 
with  your  present  bed? 


The  2-inch  thick 
temperature-smart 
foam  adjusts  to 
your  shape. 


The  ideal  position  is  a  neutral  body  posture  in 
which  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body  are 
supported  individually  and  evenly.  This  is  the  secret 
behind  Memory  Foam  Ultra,  the  mattress  topper 
that  turns  any  bed  into  the  ideal  sleep  surface. 


Unique  sized  comfort  cells  combine  to 
support  your  unique-shaped  body  where 
it  needs  it. 


combines  six 
zones  to  support 
specific  body  area  weight, 
which  promotes  a  better  night's 
sleep.  The  largest  cells  support  your 
lower  back  and  midsection,  while  the  medi- 
um-sized cells  support  the  shoulders,  lower 
back  and  legs.  The  smallest  cells  support 
your  head  and  feet.  Combined,  these  zones 
provide  variable  support  from  head  to  toe. 
By  using  visco-elastic  foam,  the  Memory 
Foam  Ultra  mattress  topper  also  molds  to 
your  body  contours  to  help  prevent  tossing 
and  turning  during  the  night.  When  you  lie 
down  on  this  amazing  material,  the  heat  and 
pressure  sensitive  foam  reacts  to  your  body's 
weight  and  temperature,  so  that  it  molds  to 
your  exact  body  shape.  This  means  that 
whether  you  sleep  on  your  back,  stomach 
or  side,  your  weight  is  evenly  distributed 
and  your  spine  remains  in  a  neutral  position. 
Other  surfaces  support  your  body  at  the 
shoulders,  hips  and  legs  only.  This  causes 
your  spine  to  sag  in  other  areas,  which  can 
often  result  in  discomfort,  and  even  back 
pain.  You'll  wake  up  rested,  relaxed  and 
ready  to  take  on  the  day.  Anyone  who 
suffers  from  insomnia  and  back  pain 
can  benefit  from  this  technology. 

FREE  heavyweight 
mattress  pad  included. 
Included  with  the 
Memory  Foam  Ultra 
mattress  topper  is  a 
fitted  mattress  pad. 
It's  heavyweight  and 
quilted,  and  made  of  200-count  1007. 
cotton  with  a  15-inch  deep  stretchable 


skirt  to  fit  a 
mattress  up  to  21 
inches  thick.  The  size  of  the 
mattress  pad  is  determined  by 
the  size  mattress  topper  you  order. 
Try  it  for  yourself  today!  The  Memory 
Foam  Ultra  mattress  topper  can  change  the 
way  you  sleep.  Promote  proper  spine  posi- 
tioning, while  enjoying  relief  from  insomnia 
and  back  pain  with  this  full-body  support. 
It  comes  with  a  5-year  manufacturer's  limited 
warranty  and  TechnoScout's  exclusive 
in-home  trial.  If  you  are  not  completely 
satisfied,  simply  return  it  within  30  days 
for  the  full  purchase  price. 

Memory  Foam  Ultra  Mattress  Topper: 

Item*  2P-2870 

Sizes  Twin  through  California  King* 
Prices  starting  as  low  asX..  2.  ^y^^ 

of  $49.95  each  +  s&H 

FREE  mattress  pad— a  $59.95  value! 
Please  mention  promotional  code  25427. 
For  fastest  service,  call  toll-free  24  hours  a  day 

888-923-6684 

'7  in  mail-in  orders,  please  i  nil  for  individual  cost  of 
the  various  sizes  along  with  shipping  and  handling. 
To  charge  it  to  t/ow  i  redit  card,  cm  lose  yom  at  count 
number  and  expiration  date. 

Virginia  residents  only— please  include  4.5%  sales  tux. 

LATEST. .  .GREATEST. .  .NEATEST. . .  COOLEST 
You  can  see  hundreds  of  high-tech  products  at 

www.technoscout.com 

IechnoSgout 

1  998  Ruffin  Mill  Road  3 
Colonial  Heights,  VA  23834  « 

All  rights  reserved  &  2003  TechnoBrands.  Inc  o 
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LOST  LIBERTIES 


Lost  Liberties 

Ashcroft  and  the  Assault  on 
Personal  Freedom 

Edited  by  Cynthia  Brown 

A  detailed  look  at  the  USA  PATRIOT 

Act,  chronicling  the  destructive 
impact  of  crackdowns  on  thousand 
of  Americans. 

"This  is  a  book  we  need  to  read  to 
inform  our  resistance." 
-Frances  Fox  Piven 

Paperback,  $17.95.  336  pages,  ISBN  1-56584-829-2 


Enemy  Aliens 

Double  Standards  and 
Constitutional  Freedoms  in 
the  War  on  Terrorism 

David  Cole 

The  award-winning  civil  liberties 
scholar  argues  that  the  limitations 
on  immigrants'  rights  set  a 
dangerous  precedent. 

"David  Cole  is  one  of  the  country's 
great  voices  for  civil  liberties  today." 
-Anthony  Lewis 

Hardcover,  $24.95,  336  pages,  ISBN  1-56584-800-4 


Al  Qaeda  and  What  It 
Means  to  Be  Modern 

John  Gray 

A  lucid  demonstration  that  Al  Oaeda's 
zeal  to  remake  the  world  invokes  the 
Enlightenment  ideals  that  informed  the 
Soviet  experiment  and  the  neo-liberal 
dream  of  a  global  free  market. 

"A  dark,  powerful,  and  provoking 
polemic. ...  Giddily  wide-ranging 
and  formidably  acute." 
-Financial  Times 

Hardcover,  $22.95, 160  pages,  ISBN  1-56584-805-5 


The  Dream  Life 

Movies,  Media,  and  the 
Mythology  of  the  Sixties 

J.  Hoberman 

With  wildly  entertaining  ^inter- 
pretations of  classic  movies, 
Hoberman  reconstructs  the  hidden 
political  history  of  1960s  cinema. 

"One  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
thought-provoking  critics  in  the 
United  States,  though  he  doesn't 
always  like  my  films." 
-Martin  Scorsese 

Hardcover,  $29.95,  480  pages,  ISBN  1-56584-763-6 


Chimes  of  Freedom 

The  Politics  of  Bob  Dylan's  Art 

Mike  Marqusee 

Interweaving  biography  and  politics, 

Marqusee  reveals  Bob  Dylan  as  a 
political  artist  with  an  astute  sense 
for  the  anxieties  of  his  time. 

"Mike  Marqusee  is  a  splendid 
American  iconoclast." 
-The  Sunday  Times 

Hardcover.  $24.95,  336  pages,  ISBN  1-56584-825  X 


After  the  New  Economy 

Doug  Henwood 

Economist  Doug  Henwood  scrutinizes 
the  latter  half  of  the  1990s  and 
brilliantly  dissects  the  myth  of  the 
"New  Economy." 

"Fast,  funny  and  consistently 
merciless  ...  I  feel  ten  times  smarter 
than  I  was  before  I  read  this  book!" 
-Barbara  Ehrenreich 

Hardcover.  $24.95,  288  pages,  ISBN  1-56584-770-9 
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ESSAY 


WE'RE  IN  THE 
ARMY  NOW 

The  G.O.P.'s  plan  to  militarize  our  culture 
By  Kevin  Baker 

T 

M  he  nationalist  apotheosis  of  George 
W.  Bush  reached  its  fruition  last  January  3,  when  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  United  States'  armed  forces  traveled  to  Fort  Hood,  Texas.  He  was 
there,  ostensibly,  to  sell  the  idea  of  a  war  in  Iraq  to  the  American  people 
and  to  rally  the  troops  to  the  task  ahead.  But,  more  important,  he  was 
there  to  reclaim  for  himself  and  his  party  the  mantle  of  the  true  keepers  of 
the  American  identity. 

Fort  Hood  is  the  most  populous  Army  base  in  the  country  and  the 
home  of  its  heavy  armor;  340  square  miles  of  rugged  Central  Texas  hill 
country,  conveniently  located  50  miles  from  Bush's  vacation  ranch  in 
Crawford  and  housing  some  42,000  soldiers.  Most  of  these  were  the  men 
and  women  of  the  First  Cavalry  Division  and  the  Fourth  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, and  their  presence  lent  an  added  poignancy  to  the  commander  in 
chief's  visitation.  Both  units  were  considered  all  but  certain  to  be  shipped 
out  to  the  Gulf. 

"For  God  and  country  is  what  I  signed  the  paperwork  for,"  Brad  Hast- 
ings, a  twenty-year-old  private  from  Memphis,  Tennessee,  told  a  reporter 
from  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  "If  I'm  called,  I'm  ready  to  go." 

The  Morning  News  and  the  Houston  Chronicle  reported  that  Bush  spent 
most  of  the  day  meeting  selected  individuals  such  as  Pfc.  Hastings  and  in- 
specting specialized  tanks  with  nicknames  like  "Burn,  Baby,  Burn"  and 
"Anger  Management."  He  then  proceeded  to  a  gymnasium  off  Tank  De- 
stroyer Boulevard,  festooned  with  giant  American  flags  and  a  banner  pro- 
claiming "Fort  Hood,  Home  of  America's  Hammer!!'."  where  he  spoke  be- 
fore a  vast  crowd  of  soldiers  in  black  berets  and  camouflage  uniforms 
waving  small,  plastic  American  flags.  Behind  him,  serving  as  a  backdrop 
for  the  TV  cameras,  sat  the  usual  melting  pot  of  men  and  women,  blacks 
and  whites  and  Hispanics  and  Asians,  that  seem  to  pop  up  like  magic  for 
Bush's  every  speech  on  a  military  base  or  airfield  or  warship. 

"The  Iraqi  regime  is  a  grave  threat  to  the  United  States,"  he  told 
them — and  the  rest  of  us.  "Our  country  is  in  a  great  contest  of  will  and 


Kevin  Baker  is  the  author  of  the  historical  novel  Paradise  Alley  (HarperCollins,  2002) 
and  was  the  chicj  historical  researcher  on  The  American  Century,  by  Harold  Evans. 


HlJAH  IS  WHAT  BUSH'S 
PRESIDENCY  HAS  BEEN  FROM  THE 
BEGINNING— AN  APPROACH  TO 
GOVERNANCE  THAT  REFUSES  ANY 
HINT  OF  COMPROMISE 


purpose.  We're  being  rested. . . .  We  must,  and  we  will,  protect  the  Amei 
can  people  and  our  friends  and  allies  from  catastrophic  violence  wherex 
the  source,  whatever  the  threat." 

It  was  very  much  the  same  sort  of  speech  that  Bush  had  been  givin 
throughout  his  campaign  to  drum  up  support  tor  war  in  Iraq.  Indeed,  it  w 
much  the  same  sort  of  vaguely  Christian,  news-bitc-Mzed  portentouMn 
th.it  has  characterized  his  every  address,  beginning  with  his  2001  maugunj 

It  was  the  response  that  was  startling.  The  soldiers  answered  their  con, 
mander  in  chief  not  with  cheers  or  claps,  or  any  sort  of  ordinary,  civili, 
applause,  but  with  a  sudden,  violent  roar  of  "1  lu-Al  1!  I  lu-Al  1!"  Shoutt 
simultaneously  from  4,500  throats,  it  came  across  on  the  evening  news 
a  primal,  lusting  sound;  unexpected  and  voracious  and  thoroughly  martis 
like  something  one  might  have  expected  to  hear  from  the  Spartans  or 
Falangist  street  demonstration  in  the  1930s.  It  was  not  like  anything  I  h. 
ever  heard  at  a  rally  convened  by  an  American  president. 

The  chant  continued  throughout  the  speech,  turning  Bush's  addre 
into  a  churchy  call-and-response.  Individual  cries  of  "Yeah!"  and  "Led 
g<  !"  rose  from  the  crowd  when  he  explained  why  we  would  invade  In, 
though  not  North  Korea,  but  again  and  again  there  was  that  same  swi 
chant,  sweeping  all  before  it — "Hu-AH!  Hu-AH!  Hu-AH!" — reverberaj 
ing  around  the  gym  until  Bush,  who  just  before  the  rally  had  exchange 
his  dark  suit  coat  for  a  green  waist-length  army  jacket,  held  up  his  le 
hand,  palm  out,  in  grand,  imperious  acknowledgment. 

The  media  came  to  dwell  on  a  moment,  four  months  later,  when  Bus 
took  his  now  legendary  turn  across  the  carrier  USS  Abraham  Lincoln  i 
declare  Gulf  War  II  over.  But  that  was  only  a  matching  shot,  a  triumpha 
ist  bookend,  to  his  visit  to  the  Home  of  America's  Hammer.  He  had  al 
ready  become,  at  Fort  Hood,  something  more  than  any  other  presidei, 
has  ever  been,  which  is  to  say  the  very  avatar  of  American  power.  Tl 
president  of  hum. 

"Huah  is  an  all-purpose  expression,"  the  journalist  David  Lipsky  e^( 
plains  in  his  instructive  new  study  of  West  Point,  Absohady  Amcricai, 
"Want  to  describe  a  cadet  who's  very  gung-ho,  you  call  them  huah.  Un 
derstand  instructions,  say  rtuafi.  Agree  with  what  another  cadet  just  sail 
murmur  huah.  Impressed  by  someone  else's  accomplishment,  a  soft,  n 
flective  huah." 

And  haah  is  exactly  what  George  W.  Bush's  presidency  has  been  froi 
the  beginning — a  gung-ho,  in-your-face  approach  to  governance  that  h; 
refused  any  hint  of  compromise  and  that  has  already  brought  about  a  seij 
mic  transformation  of  American  politics.  Bush  appeared  at  Fort  Hoc 
only  four  days  before  the  swearing-in  of  the  first  truly  Republican 
controlled  Congress  to  serve  under  a  Republican  president  in  almost  tift 
years,  a  stunning  triumph  achieved  by  an  off-year  electoral  strategy  tH;, 
boldly  repudiated  the  old  notion  that  all  politics  are  local  an 

I based  the  entire  campaign  on  issues  of  national  security — ari 
on  George  Bush  himself, 
t  was  a  strategy  that  depended  in  large  part  on  deploying  the  militafl 
as  a  campaign  prop.  Bush  stumped  at  military  bases  throughout  the  200 
elections,  blowing  in  dramatically  on  Air  Force  One  to  pump  his  lates 
tax  cut  or  the  Homeland  Security  plan  (indeed,  he  has  spoken  either  at 
military  facility  or  to  a  specifically  military  audience  an  astounding  torn 
five  times  since  March  2001).  There  was  a  tactical  advantage  to  thes 
venues — no  American  president  over  the  last  seventy  years  has  been  le- 
comfortable  with  unscripted  appearances  before  the  general  public,  and  b 
campaigning  on  military  bases  Bush's  handlers  could  assure  that  hi 
crowds  would  always  be  restricted  to  jubilant,  flag-waving  supporters — bi 
above  all  there  was  the  opportunity  for  the  commander  in  chief  to  inter 
act  personally  with  our  men  and  women  in  uniform.  He  could  throw  h 
arms  around  their  necks,  shake  their  hands,  hug  them,  dress  up  like  then 
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Shir  physical  presence  and  their  huah  approval  erased  any  remaining 
1  lie  memory  of  Bush's  own  adroit  dodge  of  the  Vietnam  War,  or  the 
|i  that  he  may  officially  be  a  deserter  to  this  day  after  going  AWOL 
In  the  Air  National  Guard  unit  he  managed  to  join  during  that  war,  or 
In  his  rabbity  scurry  about  the  country  on  Air  Force  One  in  the  imme- 
I  e  aftermath  of  the  September  1 1  terrorist  attacks, 
j  urmounting  his  largely  pacific  past,  George  W.  Bush  had  made  himself 
g.  with  what  has  become  the  most  revered  institution  in  the  country, 
cording  to  a  Gallup  Poll  published  in  the  New  York  Times  soon  after 
'  "completion"  of  the  war  in  Iraq,  76  percent  of  all  Americans  ex- 
csed  "a  great  deal"  or  "quite  a  lot"  of  confidence  in  their  nation's  mili- 
',  as  opposed  to  only  45  percent  who  had  the  same  level  of  confidence 
he  leaders  of  organized  religion,  and  only  29  percent  who  believed  so 
ently  in  the  Congress.  This  sort  of  faith  extended  even  to  64  percent 
he  baby  boomers'  children  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-nine.  A  Harvard 
dtute  of  Politics  poll  of  1,200  college  students  found  that  75  percent 
■;ted  the  military  "to  do  the  right  thing"  either  "all  of  the  time"  or 
)st  of  the  time,"  and  that  they  characterized  themselves  as  hawks  over 
es  by  a  ratio  of  two  to  one. 

■Jor  is  this  a  new  phenomenon.  Confidence  and  trust  in  the  American  mil- 
y  have  been  growing  steadily  since  its  nadir,  back  in  the  mid-seventies — 
•,ost  exactly  the  moment,  not  so  coincidentally, 
t  the  last  compulsory  military  draft  ended  and  our 
dern  all-volunteer  service  began. 
\.n  even  more  salient  fact,  which  Bush's  advis- 
could  not  have  missed,  is  that  many — perhaps 
st — Americans  now  see  the  military  as  the  last 
mining  refuge  of  many  democratic  values  in  a  so- 
:y  that  seems  ever  more  shallow  and  materialis- 
and  ironic.  David  Lipsky,  comparing  the  West 
nt  cadets  with  the  other  students  he  had  be- 
ne accustomed  to  in  a  career  of  writing  about  col- 
e  campuses,  found  the  America  of  the  Army  to 
what  his  liberal  father  had  described  when  he 
ced  about  "his  best  hopes  for  the  country.  A 
ce  where  everyone  tried  their  hardest.  A  place 
ere  everybody — or  at  least  most  people — looked 
f  for  each  other.  A  place  where  people — intelli- 
lt,  talented  people — said  honestly  that  money 
sn't  what  drove  them." 

There  are,  of  course,  other  sides  to  the  military, 
the  rape  scandal  that  emerged  from  the  Air 
xe  Academy  around  the  time  of  the  latest  Gulf 
ir  demonstrated.  But  even  this  seemed  to  be 
idled  in  a  direct,  forthright  way  compared  with 

;  scandals,  real  and  invented,  sexual  and  financial,  Democratic  and  Re- 
:>lican,  that  have  dominated  Washington  over  the  last  decade.  The  mil- 
ry  remains  an  institution  that  has  integrated  women  and  minorities  into 
ranks  more  successfully  than  most — perhaps  all — other  public  institutions, 
at  gorgeous  mosaic  of  faces  behind  Bush  at  every  base  may  have  been  con- 
zed  by  his  handlers,  but  it  was  only  possible  because  the  military  is  such 
nosaic. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Bush — along  with  "the  genius"  Karl  Rove  and  his 
ier  advisers — has  sought  to  identify  himself  so  completely  with  this 
nning  cultural  icon.  By  again  defying  conventional  wisdom  and  run- 
lg  right  at  what  might  be  thought  to  have  been  Bush's  Achilles'  heel- 
hypocritical  draft  dodging — they  managed  to  erase  yet  another  chap- 
of  what  has  to  be  the  murkiest  past  in  presidential  history. 
But  there  is  more  to  Bush's  identification  with  our  armed  forces  than 
iply  an  effort  to  boost  poll  numbers.  It  signals  both  a  reversion  to  the 
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1  HE  REPUBLICANS  REMAIN  THE 
PARTY  OF  UNCOMPROMISING 
SOLUTIONS,  AND  THEIR  AGENDA 
HAS  MOSTLY  DRIVEN  THE 
NATIONAL  POLITICAL  DEBATE 


deepest,  darkest  roots  of  the  Republican  Party  and  the  new  political 
to  come.  It  marks  the  advent  of  the  Party  of  Huah,  am 
dangerous  and  unprecedented  confluence  of  our  demod 
ic  institutions  and  the  military. 

11  t»t  their  supposed  conservatism,  the  Republicans  have  always  ho 
the  true  radical  party  in  America.  From  its  very  inception  in  1854  as  a 
joinder  to  the  "Slave  Power,"  the  OOP.  was  a  repository  for  all  sorts  of  craJ 
pot  notions  and  secret  societies — the  Know-Nothings  and  the  Sons  of  SI 
and  the  anti-Masons,  the  Sabbatarians  and  the  Prohibitionists.  Their  \e\ 
ing,  shared  characteristic,  what  brought  them  together  as  a  movement  in  i  I' 
first  place,  was  their  willingness  to  try  to  define  tor  the  first  time  just  wha  1 
true  American  was — and  to  enforce  that  definition  by  the  sword  if  necessa  : 
From  its  inception,  the  G.O.P.  has  been  our  party  of  blood  and  irJ  *• 
the  (Protestant)  church  militant.  Their  first  martyr  was  John  Brown,  j 
thoi  of  the  Pottawatomie  massacre  and  armed  rebellion  at  Harpers  Fell  ' 
During  the  1860  electoral  campaign,  the  first  party  activists,  the  "W. 
Awakes,"  marched  through  city  streets  in  torchlight  parades,  wearj 
capes  and  singing,  "They'll  find  what  by  felling  and  mauling/Our  rail  ma 
er  statesman  can  do  . . ." 

Lincoln  himself  saw  the  incredibly  bloody  conflict  that  they  won 
fight  and  win  as  holy  war,  a  divine  redemption  that  would  expunge  tj  •' 
great  national  sin  and  save  not  so  much  our  individual  souls  but  f 
Union.  This  would  be  worth  any  price  in  blood,  as  Lincoln  made  ell 
in  his  second  inaugural — in  what  is  surely  the  most  sanguinary  passa  f 
ever  written  by  an  American  president — when  he  asserted  that  "if  Q  f 
wills  that  if  continue  until  .  .  .  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  la  I 
shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  s; 

L three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said  'the  ju< 
ments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.'" 
incoln  and  the  Republicans  were  right  about  the  Civil  War,' 
course.  They  not  only  abolished  slavery  but  forged  the  United  States  it 
what  was  truly  one  nation  for  the  first  time,  upsetting  the  long,  delicj 
series  of  compromises  that  the  accommodationist  antebellum  Democr)| 
had  used  to  preserve  the  old  half-slave,  half-free  Union. 

In  doing  so,  they  set  the  casts  of  our  two  major  parties.  For  better  at  5 
worse,  the  Democrats  would  remain  the  party  of  moderation  and  compromj| 
trying  to  reconcile  the  customs  of  the  past  with  the  inevitability  of  chari 
(for  America  has  been  a  nation  only  during  the  modern  age,  and  change! 
an  intrinsic  part  of  its  character).  Despite  the  common  conception  of  the  De: 
ocrats  as  the  "left,"  all  of  the  great  liberation  movements  that  have  transforrr 
our  society  over  the  last  century  and  a  half — populism,  the  labor  moveme 
civil  rights,  women's  liberation,  gay  rights — originated  outside  the  Democ 
tic  Party  and  were  gradually  absorbed. 

The  Republicans,  by  contrast,  would  remain  the  party  of  uncomprorrj 
ing,  self-generated,  draconian  solutions — and  it  is  their  agenda  that  la 
mostly  driven  the  national  political  debate.  As  the  political  historian  W 
ter  Karp  wrote  in  The  Politics  of  War,  the  Republicans  shared  a  belief  tl 
the  party  '"was  not  a  faction,  not  a  group,  not  a  wing,  [but]  a  synonym 
patriotism,  another  name  for  the  nation.'"  Thus  they  have  tended  to  cou 
then  arguments  in  terms  of  "conserving"  essential  American  values  while 
tually  embracing  one  radical  nostrum  after  another,  from  social  Darwini: 
to  progressivism,  from  protectionism  to  laissez-faire  to  the  corporate  staj 
from  isolationism  to  the  new  imperialism. 

None  of  these  had  much  to  do  with  traditional  notions  of  conservatis 
For  all  of  the  rhetoric  about  limited  government,  since  the  advent  of  Ri! 
gan  and  the  current  Republican  hegemony  the  federal  government  has  I 
almost  all  objective  measures  become  larger,  more  intrusive,  more  coercij 
less  accountable,  and  more  deeply  indebted  than  ever  before.  It  has  mc 
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I  pons,  more  soldiers,  more  police,  more  spies,  more  prisons.  These  trends 
|  e  only  accelerated  under  the  present  administration,  whose  stated  agen- 
Includes  plans  to  privatize  Social  Security  by  forcing  Americans  to  turn 
flir  retirement  savings  over  to  private  investment  firms,  to  turn  Medicare 
I  r  to  HMOs,  to  turn  most  other  social  welfare  funds  over  to  religious  or- 
I  izations,  and  to  place  most  American  businesses  under  the  regulation  of 
liote,  international — and  unaccountable — bureaucracies. 
I  Vhat  Republicans  have  really  done,  over  the  past  quarter-century,  is  to 
I'irn  to  their  roots.  They  once  again  presume  to  speak  for  the  idea  of 
'< — for  the  larger,  mistier  notion  of  the  American  people,  beyond  any  spe- 
z,  coherent  ideology,  or  even  the  bonds  of  the  Constitution. 
The  problem  with  such  an  ambition  is  that,  unlike  Europe,  America  has 
mystic  ties  of  blood.  It  did  not  have  time  to  build  a  "race"  before  it  was 
iided  with  immigrants.  The  early,  nativist  wing  of  the  G.O.P.  was  largely 
iterated  during  the  Civil  War.  And  America  as  a  mixed-race,  multicultural, 
^sectarian  country  came  to  be  an  accepted — then  a  celebrated — fact  of  our 
ional  character.  Despite  the  power  wielded  by  the  G.O.P.'s  white  Protes- 
t  clerics,  and  its  perfection  of  the  coded  racial  appeal,  the  party  has  nev- 
)een  able  to  sustain  itself  simply  as  a  movement  of  racial  identity, 
.agging  hopelessly  behind  the  urban,  Democratic  machines  in  recruiting 
new  immigrant  masses,  Republicans  were  historically  all  the  more  anx- 
jjj  to  find  a  national  Zeitgeist  that  might  substitute  for  blood.  But  here,  too, 
y  badly  miscalculated,  misreading  the  national  will  during  the  great,  twen- 
h-century-long  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  the  world's  foremost  pow- 
The  isolationist  wing  of  the  G.O.P.  opposed  America's  entry  into  both  world 
rs,  into  the  League  of  Nations,  and  even — under  Robert  Taft,  the  1953  Sen- 
majority  leader — the  series  of  alliances  that  would  contain  the  Soviet  Union 
I  win  the  Cold  War.  In  each  instance,  the  Republicans  were  forced  to  scram- 
and  later  come  up  with  Red  scares  that  sought  to  judge  what  true  "Amer- 
nism"  was.  These  had  some  initial  success  but  ultimately  proved  too  ugly 
he  sustainable.  Even  the  most  frenetic  examples  of  Republican  activism, 
|h  as  John  Foster  Dulles's  stated  determination  to  "roll  back"  Commu- 
im  or  Ronald  Reagan's  revived  arms  race,  proved  ultimately  to  be  no  more 
nn  variations  on  established,  long-term  Democratic  strategies. 
But  all  that  changed  on  September  11,  2001.  For  the  first  time,  Republi- 
is  found  themselves  more  or  less  in  charge  of  the  federal  government  at 
noment  when  a  stunning  new  foreign  threat  presented  itself.  They  im- 
■diately  embraced  the  crisis  as  their  own,  applying  the  sorts  of  radical 
nedies — both  at  home  and  abroad — they  have  often  advocated  in  the 
>t  but  have  never  been  able  to  fully  put  into  effect.  The  destruction  of 
the  World  Trade  Center  towers  enabled  Bush  and  the 

] Republicans  finally,  fully,  to  reclaim  the  mantle  of  national 
identity — to  become  the  Party  of  Huah. 
ust  what  the  Republicans'  crowded  hour  portends  has  since  become  very 
car,  and  it  is  disturbing  for  anyone  who  values  our  democratic  institutions, 
keeping  with  his  party's  tradition  of  identifying  itself  with  a  "higher"  no- 
>n  of  the  national  will,  Bush  has  not  bothered  to  ask  Congress  to  declare, 
ieially,  either  of  the  two  preemptive  wars  it  has  launched  since  9/1 1,  as  is 
rndated  in  the  Constitution.  Instead,  he  has  claimed  unprecedented  pow- 
;  to  use  whatever  military  force  he  deems  necessary,  for  as  long  as  he  wants, 
this  conflict  of  open-ended  duration  against  terrorists  and  "evildoers." 
At  home,  Bush  used  the  issue  of  Homeland  Security — as  opposed  to  actu- 
homeland  security — to  personify  the  national  will  and  to  drive  the  Democrats 
>m  any  remaining  vestiges  of  power.  He  achieved  this  by  insisting  that  the 
w  Department  of  Homeland  Security  be  exempted  from  the  usual  federal 
vernment  standards  regarding  employee  compensation  and  job  security. 
Let  us  put  aside  the  fact  that  Bush's  requirements  would  automatically  make 
ameland  Security  the  least  desirable  government  department  to  work  in, 
that  it  was  revealed — after  the  2002  elections — that  it  would  take  several 
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Political  face-saving  has 
meant  ti 1at  there  will  re  no 
wholesale  reassessment  of 
our  intelligence  capabilities 
even  after  the  disaster  of  9/1 1 
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years  to  integrate  all  the  parts  or  the  new  department,  or  that  these  would 
include  the  FBI,  the  CIA,  or  any  other  important  segment  of  the  natior 
security  apparatus.  Or  that  the  latest  report  from  Warren  Rudman's  In 
pendent  Task  Force  for  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  found  that  our 
curitv  efforts  were  "underfunded"  to  the  tune  of  $98  billion  and  that 
country  "remains  dangerously  unprepared  to  handle  a  catastrophic  att^ 
on  American  soil."  But  to  understand  just  how  much  of  a  joke  Homelanc 
curity  really  is,  it  is  necessary  to  live  in  a  major  urban  area  and  see  its  for 
in  action  every  day. 

In  New  York's  Pennsylvania  Station,  for  instance,  pairs  of  uniformed  1* 
tional  C  mardsmen  sit  all  day  behind  desks  at  what  seem  to  have  become  p 
manent  posts.  When  a  friend  of  mine  approached  one  desk,  to  ask  if 
Guardsmen  would  contact  the  police  and  have  them  remove  a  viol< 
homeless  man  from  the  subway  platform  below,  he  was  politely  informed  t| 
the  Guard's  radios  did  not  operate  on  the  police  bands. 

Meanwhile,  once  a  week  or  so,  a  helicopter  comes  and  hovers  over  my  M 
hattan  neighborhood  for  an  afternoon,  apparently  expecting  to  see  Al  Q 
da  operatives  moving  freely  about  in  their  kaffiyehs.  Out  on  Broadway  : 
Ninety-sixth  Street,  a  checkpoint  is  sometimes  set  up  by  the  curb,  with 
lice  waving  o\  et  \  and  Muall  1 1 m  U  I.  h  in-pcc  t  ion.  Of  o  >urse,  the  fl; 
ing  police-car  lights  are  visible  for  a  good  five  blocks  away,  and,  because  t 
are  close  to  a  bus  stop  and  have  little  space,  the  police  wave  any  bigj, 
trucks  past — apparently  hoping  that  Al  Qaeda  will  not  try  to  smuggle  in 
large  a  weapon  of  mass  destruction. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  our  new  national-security  st 
in  action;  everyone  1  know  has  his  or  her  own  stories.  One  c 
scarcely  imagine  the  sheer  scale  of  this  nonsense;  the  waste 
manpower  and  money  multiplied  many  times  over,  at  airpc 
and  bus  stations  and  bridges  throughout  the  United  States 

But  of  course  Homeland  Security,  the  issue,  is  less  aoc 
catching  or  deterring  actual  terrorists  than  about  makin 
show  of  action — and  of  force.  The  men  and  women  of  i 
national-security  agencies — just  like  the  men  and  women 
our  armed  forces — have  been  fetishized,  made  into  anofcfj 
political  prop  for  the  Party  of  Huah.  Homeland  Security  w! 
not  apprehend  or  deter  any  terrorist  blessed  with  more  thar: 
sub-cretinous  level  of  intelligence.  But  it  has  injected  a  ccj 
stant  military  presence  into  our  lives.  Already  it  has  becot 
routine  to  see  armed  men  in  uniform  roaming  our  streets, 
hear  Air  Force  jets  and  military  helicopt 
"^J"    Y      buzzing  low  over  our  homes — one  more  p^ 
/        tense  of  uniformed  efficiency. 

T  There  the  Bush  Administration  fights  its  real  nation 
security  battles  is  in  the  subcommittee  ro<  >m  or  in  the  halls  of  Jolj 
Ashcroft's  justice  Department.  The  administration  even  went 
far  as  to  try  to  hire  Henry  Kissinger  in  order  to  exculpate  itself  fro 
any  blame  during  the  long-delayed  investigation  of  the  Septet 
ber  1 1  attacks.  Eventually,  it  had  to  settle  for  temporarily  clas 
tying  twenty-eight  pages  of  the  congressional  investigating  committee's 
port,  in  a  pathetic  attempt  to  obfuscate  the  leading  role  prominent  Sat 
friends  of  the  Bush  family  played  in  funding  Al  Qaeda.  Such  political  fac 
saving  means  that,  incredibly,  there  will  be  no  wholesale  re-assessment  of  o, 
intelligence  capabilities  even  after  the  disaster  of  9/1  1 . 

Instead,  the  Bush  Administration  has  decided  that  it  is  the  Bill  of  Rig 
that  needs  to  be  reassessed.  As  our  war  machine  was  readying  for  action 
Iraq,  Attorney  General  Ashcroft — far  and  away  the  most  radical  individ 
ever  to  sit  in  a  U.S.  cabinet — worked  up  an  eighty-six-page  legislative  dr; 
of  the  "Domestic  Security  Enhancement  Act  of  2003,"  or  "Patriot  II."  TI 
bill  is  designed  to  preclude  any  court  challenges  to  the  original  Patriot  A 
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law  under  which  Ashcroft  has  already  claimed  the  power  to  suspend  the 
t  of  habeas  corpus  for  any  American  citizen  he  deems  to  be  a  security  risk. 
Section  201  of  Patriot  II,  entitled  "Prohibition  of  Disclosure  of  Terrorism 
estigation  Detainee  Information,"  would  provide  that  "the  government 
Id  not  disclose  information  about  individuals  detained  in  investigations 
;norism  until . . .  the  initiation  of  criminal  charges."  Another  crucial  clause 
dd  give  the  government  the  wholly  novel  right  to  strip  any  American  of 
ir  her  citizenship  if  he  or  she  "becomes  a  member  of,  or  provides  material 
port  to,  a  group  that  the  United  States  has  designated  as  a  'terrorist  or- 
ization,'  if  that  group  is  engaged  in  hostilities  against  the  United  States." 
Until  now,"  longtime  civil-liberties  champion  Nat  Hentoff  pointed  out 
The  Village  Voice,  "an  American  could  only  lose  his  or  her  citizenship  by 
ilaring  a  clear  intent  to  abandon  it."  Under  Section  501  of  Patriot  II, 
vever,  "the  intent  to  relinquish  nationality  need  not  be  manifested  in 
ds,  but  can  be  inferred  from  conduct."  It  would  be  Mr.  Ashcroft  and  his 
ordinates  in  Justice  who  would  be  doing  all  the  inferring  and  determin- 
just  what  "provides  material  support"  to  a  terrorist  group  means. 
'  Hie  premature  leaking  of  Patriot  II  has  delayed  its  fomial  submission  to  Con- 
is,  but  related  ways  of  closing  up  Patriot  I  "loopholes"  are  already  being  dis- 
sed.  Even  the  Pentagon's  proposed  "Total  Information  Awareness"  (TIA) 
gram — a  gargantuan  intelligence  operation  under  which  almost  every 
transaction  Americans  make  would  be  electronically  moni- 
tored— is  back  on  the  table,  under  the  new,  somewhat  less  Or- 
wellian  label  of  "Terrorist  Information  Awareness." 

[L-t  is  unclear  just  how  any  part  of  this  purported  technological  fix  is  to  stop 
Qaeda,  an  organization  so  adept  at  low-tech  strategies  that  it  reportedly 
!  learned  to  substitute  personal  messengers  for  cell  phones.  But  then  many 
pur  security  programs  seem  to  rely  on  similarly  ineffectual  tactics.  A  report 
!ied  this  past  June  by  the  Clinton-appointed  inspector  general  of  the  Jus- 
lb  Department,  Glenn  Fine,  found  that  of  762  illegal  immigrants  caught  up 
Ashcroft's  nets  since  September  11,  2001,  none  were  terrorists.  Of  course, 
;ir  innocence  did  not  save  them  from  being  detained,  incommunicado,  for 
mths  or,  in  some  cases,  subjected  to  "a  pattern  of  physical  and  verbal 
ase,"  and  even  threatened  with  death,  before  being  deported. 
Fine's  report  did  not  deal  with  our  prison  at  Guantanamo,  which  is  out- 
e  his  jurisdiction,  being  run  by  the  U.S.  military.  In  fact,  Guantanamo's 
mp  X-Ray  seems  to  operate  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  every  national  or  in- 
national  body  of  law.  Its  wardens  answer  only  to  their  commander  in 
lief,  George  W.  Bush,  making  it  the  first  detention  center — or,  for  that 
liter,  the  first  institution  of  any  kind — to  be  run  by  a  U.S.  president  with- 
t  any  judicial  or  congressional  oversight.  Despite  all  the  reports  of  under- 

1  captives  at  Camp  X-Ray,  despite  the  accounts  of  attempted  suicides  and 
'ere  psychological  depression  and  deprivation  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners, 

2  Pentagon  still  offers  no  information  on  when  or  how  they  will  be  tried — 
yond  a  vague  promise  of  military  tribunals,  "when  the  time  is  right,"  that 

would  not  be  bound  by  normal  rules  of  evidence,  would  offer 
A  no  independent  right  of  appeal,  and  would  place  attorneys  un- 

/^k  der  a  permanent  gag  order. 

L  _^L^nd  it  is  unclear  whether,  even  if  they  knew  more  about  it,  the 
nerican  people  would  care  much  about  the  abuse  of  power  being  perpe- 
ited  in  their  name.  The  greater  question,  though,  is  whether  they  could 
)p  them  anymore  even  if  they  wanted  to. 

The  war  has  largely  succeeded  in  finishing  off  any  effective  opposition.  The 
:mocratic  Party  is  a  cobweb,  waiting  to  be  swept  away.  In  a  unique  disas- 
',  it  has  been  simultaneously  de-pedded  and  beheaded;  bereft  of  a  dedicated, 
tivist  core  and  any  meaningful  leadership. 

The  Democrats'  first  presidential  debate  this  spring,  shown  on  tape  delay, 
vealed  its  potential  candidates  to  be  perhaps  the  most  singular  array  of 


It  IS  UNCLEAR  WHETHER,  EVEN  IF 
THEY  KNEW  MORE  ABOUT  IT,  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE  CARE  MUCH 
ABOUT  THE  ABUSE  OF  POWER 
PERPETRATED  IN  THEIR  NAME 
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Tl  IE  UNFOCUSED  LIBERAL  LEFT 
IAS  BEEN  UNABLE  TO  MUSTER  A 
CONVINCING  WORLDVIEW  TO 
COUNTER  THAT  PUT  FORWARD 
BY  THE  PARTY  OF HUAH 


non-entities,  curiosities,  stalking  horses,  and  outright  charlatans  ever  hrouj 
together  on  a  single  stage.  Most  ot  them  seem  to  quietly  agree  with  the  F 
publicans'  basic  worldview,  and  those  who  do  not  agree  lack  the  will  or  aij 
ity  to  do  anything  about  it  or  to  otter  any  alternative  vision  of  their  own 
seems  all  hut  inconceivable  that  the  likes  ot  either  Joe  Lieberman  or  How; 
Dean  will  get  to  wear  the  little  green  jacket  at  the  1  lome  of  the  Hammer) 
Unlike  their  counterparts  in  the  G.O.P.,  political  activists  on  the  libe 
left  are  unfocused  and  badly  organized.  Above  all,  they  have  been  unable 
muster  a  convincing  worldview  to  counter  that  put  forward  by  the  Party 
Huah.  For  all  that  it  has  dwelled  on  the  blatant  lies  told  by  the  administ 
tion  about  Iraqi  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  terrorist  connections,  t 
American  left  has  been  unable  to  fashion  any  effective  response  to  the 
escapable  conclusion  that  the  war  was  the  best  possible  (and  1  stress  possitfl 
turn  ot  ev  ents  lor  the  people  ot  Iraq,  providing  them  as  it  did  with  at  leasf 
chance  for  freedom. 

The  act  ivist  left  lacks  any  real  strategy  tor  engaging  with  the  world  as  it 
preferring  to  retreat  into  the  usual  Chomsky-Zinn-Vidal  dreamworld  of  oi 
raged  American  innocence.  There  was  little  or  no  acknowledgment  frcj 
the  left  that  Afghanistan  was  a  failed  state  that  had  become  a  haven  for  t\ 
rorists  and  would  have  to  be  invaded,  or  that  destroying  Al  Qaeda  and  a 
related  terrorist  networks  will  involve  a  long-term  campaign  that  will  m 
to  include  at  least  some  military  and  intelligence  operations,  or  that  thd 
should  always  be,  in  the  modern  world,  an  ongoing  effort  to  dislodge,  by  oj 
means  or  another,  any  and  all  dictators,  including  Saddam  Hussein.  In  fa 
ing  to  develop  a  nuanced,  engaged  worldview  that  would  both  reject  Bush  a 
lind  a  way  to  confront  Saddam  and  Bin  Laden,  the  succ  esl 
to  the  old,  engaged  Democratic  liberalism  have  allowed  thei 
selves  to  be  cast  as  hi  ipelessl^  naive  and  ineffec  tual. 


N 


or  can  one  expect  any  real  defense  of  our  democracy  from  the  mec 
any  longer.  The  giant  media  conglomerates  (created  in  good  part  by  t 
Reagan-era  gutting  of  the  FCC's  old  anti-monopoly  safeguards)  have  serv 
mostly  as  auxiliaries  to  the  administration  since  9/1 1,  as  exemplified  by  CU 
Channel's  persecution  of  the  Dixie  Chicks.  During  the  latest  Gulf  War,  t 
New  York  Times,  tor  one,  seemed  to  be  recycling  much  of  its  vocabulary  frc 
the  1960s,  writing  ot  a  "long-haired"  opponent  of  the  war  and  a  "sh 
haired"  supporter.  The  paper  of  record  granted  that  "the  antiwar  moveme 
today  appears  more  diverse  than  it  was  during  the  early  protests  of  the  Vi 
nam  War,  when  it  often  seemed  hostile  to  'anyone  over  thirty,'"  but  put 
all  on  notice  that  "disruptive  demonstrations  can  wear  out  even  the  most  t<j 
erant."  Meanwhile,  James  Traub,  writing  in  The  New  York  Times  Magazir 
denounced  as  "Weimar  Whiners"  those  acquaintances  of  his  who  claimed  tbj 
such  little  repressions  proved  the  United  States  was  becoming  a  fascist  state- 
as  it  there  could  be  no  gradations  of  authoritarianism. 

Much  more  chilling  than  these  exercises  in  denial  has  been  the  med 
creeping  acceptance  of  the  concept,  put  forth  for  some  time  now  by  va 
ous  Bush  apparatchiks,  that  we  are  now  an  "empire."  The  Atlantic  Mon 
ly,  in  its  July/August  2003  issue,  published  one  in  what  it  threatens  will 
a  series  ot  articles  by  Robert  D.  Kaplan  intended  to  serve  as  "a  kind 
user's  manual  tor  managing  an  unruly  world" — a  series  that,  in  Kaplat 
own  description,  "will  be  a  ground-level  portrait  from  the  remotest  at 
most  exotic  regions,  not  a  broad  overview  from  the  imperial  capital.' 

Kaplan  finds  military  operations  of  the  scale  employed  in  Iraq  to  be  u 
sustainable  for  very  long,  and  estimates  that  in  any  case  the  American  wori 
wide  empire  will  probably  not  last  beyond  "a  few  decades  from  now."  His  use 
manual,  though,  is  broken  down  into  such  indicative,  and  ominous,  su 
headings  as  "Rule  No.  3:  Emulate  Second-Century  Rome,"  "Rule  No. 
Use  the  Military  to  Promote  Democracy,"  and  "Rule  No.  10:  Speak  Vict 
rian,  Think  Pagan,"  and  suggests  that  we  take  our  cues  from  "libera!  empires- 
like  those  ot  Venice,  Great  Britain  ..."  which  he  claims  were  "motivate 
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I:  by  an  appetite  for  conquest  per  se  but  because  it  was  thought  necessary 
I  the  security  of  the  core  homeland." 

{Kaplan  urges  us  to  borrow  tactics  from  some  of  our  bloodiest  foreign  ad- 
Ivtures,  including  the  conquest  of  the  Philippines,  our  foray  into  Central 
laerica  under  Reagan,  and  our  overthrow  of  the  Chilean  regime  of  Salvador 
Ilende.  He  advocates  that  the  CIA  and  Special  Forces  teams  revert  to  run- 
lig  coups  and  carrying  out  assassinations.  He  wants  a  corps  of  Roman-style 
jditary  tribunes  who  will  make  foreign  policy  as  well  as  enforce  it,  and  that 
I  become  "more  pagan"  in  our  outlook.  Most  chillingly  of  all,  he  complains 
lit  "the  media  increasingly,  and  dramatically,  affect  policy  yet  bear  no  re- 
msibility  for  the  outcome."  Kaplan's  solution  for  this  problem  is  primari- 
hat  the  government  "find  the  budget  and  the  will  to  hire  away  the  best  com- 
micators,"  but  he  insists  that  ultimately  "our  intelligence  officers,  backed 
commando  detachments,  should  in  the  future  be  given  as  much  leeway  as 
;y  require  to  get  the  job  done,  so  that  problems  won't  fester  to  the  point 
lere  we  have  to  act  in  front  of  a  battery  of  television  cameras." 
Never  mind,  for  a  moment,  that  the  idea  of  Rome  or  the  British  Empire 
liberal  institutions  of  any  sort  would  have  come  as  a  surprise  to,  say,  the 
mis  or  the  Carthaginians,  or  the  Jews  of  Masada;  or,  respectively,  the 
lus  or  the  Boers  or  the  North  American  Indians  or  the  Maoris  of  New 
aland.  Or  that  the  dark  side  of  these  supposedly  civilizing  forces  is,  say, 
e  Japanese  Empire  of  the  twentieth  century,  a  venture  that  was  also 
inched  on  the  excuse  of  national  survival  and  soon  spiraled  down  into 
e  absolute  "need"  to  take  over  half  the  world. 

Much  more  demoralizing,  for  the  American  prospect,  is  the  fact  that  a 
nerable  publication  of  the  liberal  arts,  such  as  the  Atlantic,  would  give 

\  imprimatur  to  any  screed  suggesting  that  "intelligence  officers"  and 

lommando  detachments"  be  empowered  to  get  rid  of  journalists  "as  they 
require  to  get  the  job  done."  After  such  an  immediate 

i|K  Y~    T      capitulation  to  secrecy  and  brute  force,  what  can  we 

fl^k         /        look  forward  to  in  the  future? 

T  Tith  their  dominance  of  the  national  media,  their  vast  advantages 
money  and  organization,  their  tactical  mthlessness,  and  the  disarray  of  the 
position,  George  W.  Bush  and  his  party  have  positioned  themselves  for  a 
ushing  electoral  victory  in  2004,  and  most  likely  for  some  years  to  come, 
ne  Republicans  already  control  all  three  branches  of  the  federal  government, 
majority  of  the  governors'  mansions  and  statehouses,  even — for  the  third 
rm  in  a  row — the  mayoralty  of  the  nation's  largest  city.  There,  still  anoth- 
■  ceremony  of  apotheosis  is  in  store  for  us,  on  September  1 1 ,  2004,  now  that 
te  genius,  Karl  Rove,  has  scheduled  the  Republican  convention  to  coincide 
ith  the  third  anniversary  of  the  attack  on  the  World  Trade  Center. 
•  Rove  likes  to  compare  the  Bush  ascendancy  to  the  election  of  William 
(cKinley  in  1896,  after  which  the  Republicans  controlled  the  presidency 
id  remained  the  majority  party  for  all  but  eight  of  the  next  thirty-six  years, 
:  until  they  were  finally  ousted  with  the  onset  of  the  Great  Depression.  He 
lay  be  more  right  than  he  knows.  Soon  after  becoming  president,  McKin- 
7  took  the  nation  into  its  "splendid  little  war"  with  Spain,  in  which  Amer- 
a  took  its  first  overseas  colonies,  and  then  waged  a  brutal,  extended,  not- 
splendid  guerrilla  struggle  in  the  Philippines,  one  in  which  our  armed 
)rces — for  all  of  Robert  Kaplan's  admiration — killed  a  larger  percentage  of 
"le  population  than  they  would  in  Vietnam. 

Currently,  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  we  are  occupying  some  420,000 
quare  miles  of  the  most  fractious  territory  in  Asian  history.  Our  troops 
lere  are  subjected  to  almost  daily  ambushes,  and  the  cost  of  occupying 
•aq  alone  has  already  doubled,  to  some  $4  billion  a  month.  By  July  the 
entagon  was  conceding  that  our  ground  forces  had  been  stretched  nearly 
3  their  limit,  with  some  370,000  troops  deployed  in  120  countries  around 
le  world.  Between  our  occupation  forces,  replacements  for  those  troops,  and 
"oops  being  held  in  abeyance  for  emergency  deployment  in  North  Korea, 


Karl  rove,  the  president's 
adviser,  compares  the  bush 
ascendancy  to  the  election 
of  mckinley  in  1896.  he  may  be 
more  right  than  he  knows 
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Tl  lb  MILITARY  IS— IRONICALLY. 
CONSIDERING  OUR  VICTORY  IN 
THE  COLD  WAR— THE  CLOSEST 
THING  IN  AMERICA  TO  THE 
COLLECTIVIST  IDEAL 


there  were  only  three  active-duty  Army  brigades  available  for  potential  ne 
missions — a  situation  that  one  official,  in  a  beautifully  evasive  bit  of  Pei 
tagonese,  lamented  as  "the  tyranny  of  fixed  numbers." 

It  is  this  tyranny  ot  fixed  numbers  that  provides  the  real  threat  to  Karl  Rovq 
Republican  millennium.  They  now  seem  to  pop  up  everywhere.  We  simp 
cannot  go  on  indefinitely  waging  war  around  the  world  while  giving  ourselvi 
record  tax  cuts.  And  we  cannot  go  on  occupying  vast  swaths  of  Asia  for  yea 
without  resorting  to  a  military  draft. 

The  administration  has  resolutely  rejected  any  such  suggestion.  A  fej 
months  ago.  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld  even  went  so  far  as  t| 
ridicule  the  performance  of  America's  old  draft  army  before  being  forced  tj 
apologize.  Others,  such  as  longtime  congressman  Charles  Rangel  (D.,  N.Y. 
a  Korean  War  veteran,  have  proposed  that  the  draft  should  indeed  be  restored 
Rangel's  suggestion  was  mostly  facetious,  a  small  protest  against  what  he  sal 
as  the  disproportionate  burden  that  the  poor  and  minorities  currently  bea 
in  our  all-volunteer  army.  But  it  speaks  very  much  to  the  hollowness  of  tn 
whole  politics  of  huah. 

The  Bush  Administration  rushes  to  repudiate  even  the  idea  of  a  draft  bd 
cause  it  realizes  that  such  an  eventuality  would  pose  a  mortal  threat  to  its  ovw 
popularity.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  public  confidence  in  the  America) 
military,  as  noted  above,  has  grown  exponentially  since  tn 
armed  forces  returned  to  their  all-volunteer  status  for  thi 
first  time  in  a  generation. 

11  of  its  merits,  our  military  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  democratic  irj 
stitution.  The  administration,  and  often  the  Army  itself,  try  constantly  rJ 
obscure  this  fact,  most  recently  under  the  Thoreauvian  rubric  "An  Army  a 
One."  Surely  this  has  to  be  one  of  the  most  disingenuous  recruiting  slogan 
that  has  ever  been  devised,  for  no  army  has  ever  been  about  promoting  in, 
dividualism  but  rather  its  exact  opposite,  bending  the  wills  of  many  individual 
into  a  single,  blunt  instrument  of  incredible  violence. 

No  doubt  the  young  men  and  women  at  Fort  Hood  meant  every  word  the) 
said  about  defending  freedom,  and  some  have  probably  already  paid  the  las 
full  measure  of  their  devotion  to  that  cause.  But  the  world  that  our  soldiei 
live  in  every  day  is  one  in  which  nearly  every  aspect  of  their  lives  is  carefullj 
controlled.  It  is — ironically,  considering  our  victory  in  the  Cold  War — thl 
closest  thing  in  America  to  the  collectivist  ideal;  over  a  million  men  and  worn 
en  working  toward  the  same  end,  under  the  same,  all-intrusive  discipline 
Grow  your  hair  too  long,  and  you  will  receive  a  threatening  letter.  Let  thj 
grass  grow  too  long  around  the  house  you  live  in  on  base,  and  you  will  g^ 
another  letter.  Our  servicemen  and  women  shop  at  the  same  PX  and  BX  ma 
nopolies,  are  subjected  to  a  national  health-care  system  whether  they  Hid 
it  or  not.  Even  the  personal  behavior  of  their  spouses  is  carefully  scruti 
nized,  and  can  be  cause  for  official  reprimands  and  other  punishments. 

The  old  draft  did  not  make  the  military  a  democracy  either,  but  it  did  con 
nect  it  organically  to  the  democracy  it  was  created  to  serve.  Under  the  drat 
the  armed  forces  were  a  levy  of  tree  citizens,  taking  up  an  onerous  but  teml 
porary  duty  in  order  to  preserve  their  freedom.  Any  military  commitment  thai 
extended  this  duty  had  to  be  well  thought  out  and  truly  important  to  our  na 
tional  security,  or  it  was  bound  to  founder  on  popular  opposition. 

It  is  well  and  good  that  this  should  have  been  so,  for  in  a  true  democra: 
cy  the  military  should  never  be  an  end  unto  itself,  or  an  isolated  institul 
tion,  but  a  necessary  burden  that  we  all  share  in,  one  way  or  another.  W 
should  always  celebrate  the  heroism  and  dedication  of  ouj 
sfe*       y      troops,  but  we  must  never  try  to  force  upon  them  roles  thai 
B  they  are  not  equipped  to  play. 

^^__ynder  the  Bush  Administration,  the  all-volunteer  military  has  be) 
come  a  photo  op,  a  fantasy;  a  feel-good  television  substitute  for  actual  par| 
ticipation  in  our  democracy.  Its  troops  can  be  shuttled  around  like  toy  soU 
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:s  on  an  ever  expanding  game  board,  whisked  to  conflicts  of  every  possi- 
size  and  duration,  all  around  the  globe.  The  Bush  attempt  to  substitute 
pr  our  democracy  has  done  a  terrible  disservice  to  both  institutions.  It  has 
de  each  one  a  simulacrum  of  its  true  self,  rendering  our  democracy  pas- 
j  and  largely  unengaged  while  our  military  is  overburdened  with  all  sorts 
I  asks  and  missions  it  is  ultimately  not  suited  for,  such  as  nation-building 
1  policing  the  streets  of  Baghdad. 

fhis  is  the  ultimate  politics  of  huah — with  Bush  revealed  as  no  more  of  a 
der  than,  say,  Al  Pacino's  absurd  characterization  of  a  blind  retired 
lonel  in  the  film  Scent  of  a  Woman,  yelling  out,  "Hu-ah!"  at  every  oppor- 
tiity,  in  order  to  convince  us  that  he  had  some  connection  with  real 
iting  men. 

\nd  yet  we  go  on,  making  an  ever  greater  commitment  to  our  armed 
ces,  $329  billion  in  2002  alone — or  more  than  China,  Russia,  Japan, 
q,  North  Korea,  and  all  other  NATO  countries  combined,  according  to  the 
nter  for  Defense  Information. 

'No  other  military  is  even  close  to  the  United  States,"  Gregg  Easterbrook 
Dte  in  the  New  York  Times  following  the  fall  of  Baghdad.  "The  American 
iitary  is  now  the  strongest  the  world  has  ever  known,  both  in  absolute  terms 

1  relative  to  other  nations;  stronger  than  the  Wehrmacht  in  1940,  stronger 
in  the  legions  at  the  height  of  Roman  power  . . .  the  extent  of  American 
litary  superiority  has  become  almost  impossible  to  overstate." 
According  to  Easterbrook,  our  Navy  now  has  nine  supercarrier  battle 
>ups,  with  a  tenth  under  constmction;  no  other  navy 
the  world  has  a  single  supercarrier.  Our  Air  Force  has 
ore  advanced  fighters  and  bombers  than  those  of  all 
\er  nations  combined."  We  possess  the  world's  only 
;alth  aircraft;  the  world's  largest  aerial  tanker  fleet,  to 
)ject  our  air  power  around  the  world.  We  have  far  and 
ay  the  heaviest  bombers,  the  most  advanced  tanks, 

2  most  deadly  air-to-air  and  air-to-ground  missiles;  the 
Dst  sophisticated  military  electronics,  including  armed 
one  airplanes  and  space  satellites . . . 
As  it  is  written  in  the  Bible,  where  your  treasure  is, 
ere  will  your  heart  be  also.  We  now  substitute  mili- 
ry  solutions  for  almost  everything,  including  inter- 
tional  alliances,  diplomacy,  effective  intelligence 
sncies,  democratic  institutions — even  national  se- 
rity.  Although  a  mere  five  months  and  fewer  than  270 
:alities  in  Iraq  have  our  ground  forces  dangerously 
tended,  we  continue  to  rattle  sabers  at  Syria,  Iran, 
orth  Korea. 

The  logic  is  inexorable.  Having  committed  so  many 
our  resources  to  the  military,  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
se,  there  is  nothing  else  we  can  do.  No  previous  na- 
Dnal  dilemma  compares  with  our  current  one.  Even 
ietnam  was,  in  the  end,  overreaching  in  pursuit  of 
e  basically  sound  policy  of  containment.  Our  current 
)urse  is  no  more  than  a  blind  stumbling  forward,  until  we  shah  indeed  run 
),  once  and  for  all,  against  the  tyranny  of  fixed  numbers. 
For  the  fact  is  that  we  are  not  an  empire,  no  matter  how  fashionable  it  has 
:come  to  say  so,  on  both  the  left  and  the  right.  We  have  no  storied  class  of 
:dicated,  career  civil  servants;  no  vast  surplus  population,  hungry  for  land 
betterment.  Nor  are  we  some  ancient  race  of  pagan  warriors.  A  random  sur- 
:y  of  those  undecided  about  Gulf  War  II  drew  such  comments  as  "1  think 
iey  should  finish  the  job  fast  and  get  out"  and  "I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake 
tie  down  American  troops  for  years."  For  all  of  the  conditioning  that  the 
Iministration  and  the  enthusiasts  of  empire  have  already  subjected  us  to, 
merica  remains  at  heart  an  isolationist  country,  willing  to  tolerate  foreign 
;ntures  only  for  so  long  as  they  seem  vital  to  actual  homeland  security. 


We  NOW  SUBSTITUTE  MILITARY 
SOLUTIONS  FOR  ALMOST 
EVERYTHING:  INTERNATIONAL 
ALLIANCES,  DIPLOMACY,  AND 
EFFECTIVE  INTELLIGENCE 


ESSAY  45 


When  the  party  of  huah 
can  no  longer  keep  up  its 
various  pretenses,  we  will 
seek  out  an  even  stronger, 
more  confident  hand 


Remember! 

It  is  the  soldier,  not  the  reporter, 
Who  has  given  us  freedom  of  the  press 
It  is  the  soldier,  not  the  poet, 
Who  has  given  us  freedom  of  speech. 

These  sentiments  can  be  found  on  a  poster,  pasted  on  the  side  of  one 
tour  little  sheds  near  the  toot  ot  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  They  are  staff 
by  tour  different  Vietnam  POW/MIA  groups:  The  Last  Firebase,  PO 
Outpost,  Rolling  Thunder,  and  Warriors.  Their  sheds — no  bigger  than' 
average  city  newsstand — have  been  open  twenty-four  hours  a  day  sir 
1982,  when  Maya  Lin's  remarkable  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  was  fi 
dedicated,  keeping  a  round-the-clock  vigil  until  all  of  the  remaini 
American  troops  missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia  "come  home." 

For  all  ot  the  bellicosity  and  the  schmaltz,  the  individuals  manning  the  star 
are  soft-spoken,  polite,  almost  shy.  They  are  not  conspiracy  nuts,  and  . 
melodramatic  as  they  often  are — one  shed  bills  itself  as  THE  LAST  FIREB/  js 
STANDING  VIGIL  UNTIL  THEY  ALL  COME  HOME  WORLD  WAR  II,  KORI  * 
COLD  WAR,  VIETNAM,  GULF  WAR — there  is  a  certain  dignity  to  their  vi{  i» 
Standing  in  the  sheds  tor  all  those  long  nights,  more  than  twenty  years  nc 
through  the  dead  of  winter.  Alone  out  by  the  silent  monuments,  waiting  i 
what  they  expect  to  be  mostly  a  few  boxes  of  bones.  It  is  a  grand,  roman 
gesture,  and  the  sort  associated  only  with  the  military  among  all  our  instil' 
tions  today. 

By  contrast,  our  civilian  democratic  culture  at  home  is  fading  away.  Slo  " 
ly,  slowly,  we  are  becoming  conditioned  to  a  military  style  of  discipline.  V 
live  in  a  country  now  where  anyone  can  be  banned  from  flying,  or  detain  r: 
and  searched,  or  browbeaten  and  humiliated,  or  arrested  and  hauled  off  , 
prison  for  as  long  as  the  Supreme  Commander  says  so — and  where  so]  u 
Americans  may  even  be  stripped  of  their  citizenship  at  his  discretion.  V 
have  become  a  nation  of  secret  police  raids  that  never  make  the  papers,  ai 
ot  permanent  gag  orders;  of  military  tribunals  and  perhaps  even  drumhei 
death  sentences  that  cannot  be  appealed.  In  America  today,  federal  ager 
can  walk  into  a  public  library  and  confiscate  any  public  records  they  choo: 
They  can  also  demand  lists  of  who  has  taken  out  which  books,  and  they  c 
order  the  librarians,  under  the  threat  of  criminal  prosecution,  to  keep  qi 
et  about  it  all. 

We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  point  where  we  receive  letters  ordering 
to  cut  our  hair  or  our  grass.  But  we  may  well  be  told,  in  the  very  near  futui 
what  private  firms  we  are  to  trust  with  our  retirement  savings  and  our  heal, 
care;  what  religious  sect,  or  cult,  the  administration  will  turn  us  over  to  it  \ 
tall  upon  hard  times.  Fewer  and  fewer  men  tell  us  what  we  may  read,  or  watd 
or  listen  to,  while  on  their  television  channels  the  huah  heads  shout  doy 
any  dissent.  Already,  most  democratic  dialogue  h' 
vanished,  replaced  by  personal  insults  and  growii 
accusations  of  treason — even  death  threats. 

troubles  arise  in  this  new  America,  when  we  are  no  longer  ab 
to  escape  the  tyranny  of  fixed  numbers,  it  is  unlikely  that  we  will  return  tc 
befuddled,  liberal  opposition.  Instead,  we  will  probably  look  for  the  real  thin 
When  the  Party  of  Huah  can  no  longer  keep  up  its  various  pretenses,  vi 
will  seek  out  an  even  stronger,  more  confident  hand.  The  one  public  insf 
tution  we  respect  above  all  others — because  most  of  us  have  never  expei 
enced  it.  The  one  that  more  than  three  quarters  ot  us  hav  e  a  great  deal  • 
quite  a  lot  of  confidence  in,  and  the  one  that  has,  after  all,  the  longest  e] 
perience  running  a  paternalistic,  authoritarian  society.  The  one  that ; 
demographically  the  most  like  us,  that  does  its  job  with  startling  efficient 
and  without  complaint;  the  one  that  captures  our  imagination  to  the  poiij 
that  men  hold  twenty-one-year  round-the-clock  vigils  to  honor  it. 
In  the  end,  we'll  beg  tor  the  coup. 


I 

—Father  Denis  Edward  O'Brien,  USN 
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They're  among  the  greatest  minds  the  modern 
world  has  ever  known— now  you  can  study 
them  with  a  great  teacher... 


VII 


If  you  believe  that  life  should  be  a  quest  for  values,  reasons,  and  purpose — 
filled  with  passion  and  governed  by  individual  responsibility — 
then  yours  is  the  sort  of  mind  to  which  the  existentialist  philosophers  were  speaking 


ore  than  a  half-century  after  it 
burst  upon  the  intellectual 
scene — coming  in  the  wake  of 
Lj  rbulent  decades  marked  by  global  war, 
lissive  ideological  violence,  and  the 
prth  of  nuclear  weapons — 
i|  istentialism  has  continued  to  exert  a 
ofound  attraction  for  individuals  dri- 
In  to  reexamine  life's  most  fundamental 
juestions  of  individual  responsibility, 
'Drality,  and  personal  freedom. 

What  is  life?  What  is  my  place  in  it? 
hat  choices  does  this  obligate  me  to  make? 

If  you've  ever  longed  to  enrich  your  own 
iderstanding  of  this  unique  philosophical 
ovement  and  the  visionary  thinkers  it 
ought  together  to  ponder  these  ques- 
ts, you  now  have  an  opportunity  to  do 

when  you  order  this  course  from  The 
aching  Company. 

This  special  offer  is  being  made  to  intro- 
ice  you  to  The  Teaching  Company,  the 
nowned  educational  enterprise  that  puts 
merica's  best  college  teachers  on  tape,  so 
at  anyone  who  shares  your  own  joy  of 
arning  and  intellectual  growth  can  enjoy 
ese  extraordinarily  gifted  teachers  wher- 
er  and  whenever  they  choose. 

Learning  at  Your  Fingertips 

You  can  learn  at  home,  on  the  highway, 
even  while  you  exercise,  revisiting  the 
ibjects  you  loved  best  at  school  or  taking 
n  the  new  ones  for  which  you  never  before 
ad  the  time,  but  about  which  you  always 
earned  to  know  more. 

Thousands  or  customers  who  share  your 


love  of  learning  and  serious  thought  have 
already  discovered  the  degree  of  commit- 
ment we  bring  to  this  educational  goal,  and 
now  so  can  you. 

In  these  24  detailed  presented  lectures, 
you'll  learn  about  Existentialism  in 
context — tracing  its  roots  back  to  its  19'1'- 
century  forbears,  seeing  the  impact  its  reex- 
amination of  fundamental  questions  had 
on  contemporary  thought,  and  under- 
standing how  this  profoundly  original  way 
of  fathoming  life  is  still  influencing  the 
most  important  thinkers  of  today. 

Under  the  guidance  of  one  of  philoso- 
phy's most  highly  regarded  teachers,  you'll 
explore  the  religious  Existentialism  of 
Kierkegaard...  the  warrior  rhetoric  and 
often-shocking  claims  about  religion  and 
morality  of  Nietzsche...  the  bold  and  pro- 
found approach  of  Camus...  the  radical  and 
uncompromising  notion  of  freedom  cham- 
pioned by  Sartre...  and  many  others.  And 
you'll  see  how  the  great  questions  of 
Existentialism  allowed  room  for  different 
routes  to  the  truth,  so  that  this  same  grand 
arena  of  intellect  could  admit  these  seem- 
ingly disparate  voices. 

A  Great  Teacher 

Robert  Solomon  is  the  Quincy  Lee 
Centennial  Professor  ot  Philosophy  at  The 
University  of  Texas.  A  recipient  of  both  the 
Standard  Oil  Outstanding  Teaching  Award 
and  the  President's  Associates  Teaching 


Award,  he  is  the  author  of  more  than  a 
dozen  books  in  philosophy  and  psychology. 

Lecture  Titles 

1.  What  Is  Existentialism? 

2.  Albert  Camus — The  Stranger,  Part  I 

3.  Camus — The  Stranger,  Part  II 

4.  Camus —  The  Myth  of  Sisyphus 

5.  Camus — The  Plague  and  The  Fall 

6.  Camus — The  Fall,  Part  II 

7.  Soren  Kierkegaard — "On  Becoming  a 
Christian" 

8.  Kierkegaard  on  Subjective  Truth 

9.  Kierkegaard's  Existential  Dialectic 

10.  Friedrich  Nietzsche  on  Nihilism  and 
the  Death  of  God 

11.  Nietzsche,  the  "Immoralist" 

12.  Nietzsche  on  Freedom,  Fate,  and 
Responsibility 

13.  Nietzsche — The  Ubermensch  and  the 
Will  to  Power 

14.  Three  Grand  Inquisitors — Dostoevsky, 
Kafka,  Hesse 

15.  Husserl,  Heidegger,  and 
Phenomenology 

16.  Heidegger  on  the  World  and  the  Self 

17.  Heidegger  on  "Authenticity" 

18.  Jean-Paul  Sartre  at  War 

19.  Sartre  on  Emotions  and  Responsibility 

20.  Sartre's  Phenomenology 

21.  Sartre  on  "Bad  Faith" 

22.  Sartre's  Being-for-Others  and  No  Exit 

23.  Sartre  on  Sex  and  Love 

24.  From  Existentialism  to  Postmodernism 


SAVE  UP  TO  $185! 
OFFER  GOOD  UNTIL  NOV.  21,  2003 


\bout  The  Teaching  Company: 

We  review  hundreds  of  top-rated  profes- 
ors  from  America's  best  colleges  and 
iniversities  each  year.  From  this  extraor- 
linary  group,  we  choose  only  those  rated 
lighest  by  panels  of  our  customers. 
3ewer  than  10%  of  these  world-class 
cholar-teachers  are  selected  to  make  The 
jreat  Courses.  We've  been  doing  this 
ince  1990,  producing  more  than  1,800 
lours  of  material  in  modern  and  ancient 
listory,  philosophy,  literature,  fine  arts, 
he  sciences,  and  mathematics  for  intelli- 
gent, engaged,  adult  lifelong  learners.  If 
i  course  is  ever  less  than  completely  sati- 
sfying, you  may  exchange  it  for  another 
)r  we  can  refund  your  money  promptly 
excluding  shipping). 


To  order,  mail  coupon  below  or  call  our  toll-free  number:  (Please  refer  to  Priority  Code  14526) 

1 -800-TEACH-12  (1-800-832-2412)  www.  TEACH  lj.com/harp 

□  Charge  my 


f Great  Courses™ 
The  Teaching  Company* 
4151  Lafayecte  Center  Drive,  Suite  lot) 
•     Chantilly,  VA  20151-1232 

Priority  Code  14526 

Please  send  me  No  Excuses:  Existentialism  and  the 
Meaning  of  Life,  which  consists  of  24  half-hour  lec- 
tures, with  complete  lecture  outlines. 

□  DVD  $69.95  (reg.  price  $254.95)  SAVE  $185! 
plus  SIS  shipping,  handling,  and  guarantee. 

□  Videotape  $54.95  (reg.  price  $199.95)  SAVE  $145! 
plus  $10  shipping,  handling,  and  guarantee. 

□  Audio  CD  $49.95  (reg  price  $17').1^)  SAVE  $130! 
plus  $10  shipping,  handling,  and  guarantee. 

□  Audiotape  $34.95  (reg.  prii  e  $  1  29.95)  SAVE  $95! 
plus  $10  shipping;,  handling,  and  guarantee. 

U  Check  or  Money  Order  enclosed 
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EXTRAORDINARY  ACCLAIM  FOR 


TIM  GAUTREAUX 


AND  HIS  MAGNIFICENT  NEW  NOVEL 

THE  CLEARING 

 TT^o  


"He  reminds  us  that  great 
writing  is  a  timeless  art... 

The  Clearing  must  have  been  imagined  at 
a  comer  table  in  a  Paris  cafe,  where  Tim 
Gautreaux  would  have  been  an  honored 
guest  at  the  moveable  feast  of  literary  ex- 
pats after  producing  such  a  fine  novel. . . 

Either  that,  or  in  2003,  Gautreaux 
has  presented  America  with  a  post- 
modern masterpiece." 

—  FRED  GRIMM,  MIAMI  HERALD 

"Like  some  Bayou  Conrad, 

[Gautreaux]  combines  verbal  luxuriance 
and  swift,  brutal  action  to  devastating 
effect."  -THE  NEW  YORKER 

"Gautreaux  has  long  been  regarded 
as  an  important  Southern  writer; 
it's  time  he  was  recognized  as  an 
important  writer,  period." 

—WILLIAM  GAY 

"Word  for  word,  it's  my  favorite 
novel  so  far  this  year." 

-BOB  MINZESHEIMER,  USA  TODAY 


You  don't  want  the  story  to 
end... A  story  diat  is  thoroughly 
satisfying,  not  only  as  you  turn 
the  pages,  but  afterward  [when] 
scenes  from  the  book  continue 
to  play."  -LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

I  was  enthralled.  This  novel 
about  two  estranged  brothers 
makes  you  resent  distractions 
like  working,  eating,  sleeping." 
—CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 


"The  Clearing  is  his  best  novel 
yet,  and  to  say  that  of  Tim 
Gautreaux  is  to  say  some- 
thing very  fine  indeed." 

-NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICAYUNE 

"A  dense,  masterly  written 
story  of  filial  ties  and  a  strug- 
gle for  decency  &  redemption 
within  a  heart  of  darkness." 
-ENTERTAINMENT  WEEKLY 


"A  modern  masterpiece... 

A  superb  novel  from  the  very 
first  page"  -IEFFREY  LENT 

"The  finest  American  novel 
in  a  long,  long  time" 

-ANNIE  PROULX 
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World  Enough  and  Time 

Driving  briskly  in  a  post  chaise 
with  a  pretty  woman 
By  Garret  Keizer 


I  had  no  duties,  and  no  reference  to  futurity,  1 
mid  spend  my  life  in  driving  briskly  in  a  post-chaise 
th  a  pretty  woman. 

— Johnson  to  Boswell, 
September  19,  1777 


W, 


know  we  have  succumbed  to  hero  wor- 
up  by  that  irrepressible  fascination,  sometimes 
ordering  on  glee,  with  which  we  uncover  the 
mplest  human  whimsy  of  a  revered  human  be- 
ig.  Had  I  no  better 
/idence  than  the 
■eer  delight  I  take  in 
le  quotation  above, 
would  have  to  know 
lat  Samuel  Johnson 
a  hero  of  mine. 
I  hear  him  saying 
le  lines  to  Boswell, 
nd  I  feel  the  biog- 

ipher's  relish  in  writing  them  down.  I  imagine 
le  great  man's  fancy  as  if  it  were  an  actual  scene, 
nd  of  course  it  may  have  its  origins  in  an  actu- 
1  scene,  and  I  can  see  it  all  quite  clearly:  John- 
m  in  his  cockeyed  wig  and  stained  waistcoat  ac- 
ompanied  by  some  eighteenth-century  beauty 
ressed  in  white-and-blue  Wedgwood  ruffles  and 
ounces,  the  two  of  them  merrily  taking  in  the 
ountryside  at  a  good  trot,  the  sway  of  his  gar- 
antuan  knees  in  the  compartment,  the  slight 
remor  in  her  decolletage  as  she  reaches  under  the 
3Stling  seat  for  their  lunch.  "Claret  is  the  liquor 


for  boys;  and  port,  for  men,"  according  to  John- 
son, "but  he  who  aspires  to  be  a  hero  . .  .  must 
drink  brandy."  I  am  sure  she  has  brought  brandy. 
In  all  this  I  recognize  how  much  I  need  to  keep 
my  eye  on  the  good  doctor,  lest  in  my  reverence 
for  him  I  fall  victim  to  the  very  same  soft-brained 
preciousness  he  is  famous  for  detesting.  "Clear 
your  mind  of  cant,"  he  once  told  Boswell;  and 
many  is  the  young  man,  including  Boswell  and 
including  not-so-young  me,  who  could  follow 
that  advice  only  by 
clearing  his  mind,  at 
least  somewhat,  of 
Dr.  Johnson. 

But  to  leave  the 
matter  at  that  is  also 
cant.  In  its  most  dis- 
tilled contemporary 
form,  cant  comes 
down  to  two  words: 
So  what?  So  what  that  Johnson  could  conceive 
of  no  more  pleasant  activity  than  to  drive  briskly 
in  a  four-wheeled  horse-drawn  conveyance  in 
company  with  a  pretty  woman?  It's  just  a  jazzier, 
slightly  sexier  version  of  Robert  Frost's  "Stopping 
By  Woods  on  a  Snowy  Evening."  But  for  the  call 
of  "duties"  and  "futurity,"  "promises  to  keep" 
and  "miles  to  go  before  I  sleep,"  one  man  could 
stand  for  quite  a  while  watching  the  woods  fill 
up  with  snow,  and  the  other  could  spend  his 
life  racing  about  in  company  with  a  pretty 
woman.  Same  idea. 


jarret  Keizer  is  at  work  on  a  hook  about  the  paradoxes  of  helping  others.  His  last  essay  for  Harper's  Magazine,  "How 
the  Devil  Falls  in  Love,"  appeared  in  the  August  2002  issue 
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But  it's  not  the  same  idea.  Frost's  speaker  will 
get  cold  in  a  tew  minutes — he  knows  that  even 
before  he  stops  and  the  puzzled  horse  gives  its 
hells  a  shake.  Frost's  speaker  has  simply  made 
the  sentient  courtesy  call  on  the  beautiful  and 
the  amazing  that  I  imagine  even  cows  must 
make  every  now  and  then,  pausing  momentari- 
ly in  the  manufacture  of  their  cud  as  a  cyclist 


It  is  a/ways  important,  I  think,  to  be 
clear  about  what  delights  you — 
to  know  exactly  what  you'd do  if  you 
didn't  have  to  do  "everything  else" 


sheathed  in  fluorescent  blue  spandex  whizzes  by 
their  pasture.  That  was  sort  of  interesting.  Frost  is 
the  paragon  of  earthbound  poets:  His  birches 
always  swing  back  to  the  ground.  Arid  although 
he  tells  us  somewhat  pontifically  that  "Earth's 
the  right  place  for  love,"  there  is  typically  no 
one  to  love  in  his  wintry  reverie  at  the  edge  of 
the  forest. 

In  contrast,  Johnson's  statement  seems  to 
open  on  another  dimension,  assured  in  part  by 
the  presence  of  another  person.  He  is  not  only 
thinking  about  earth,  the  mobile  contraption 
and  the  passing  scenery;  he  is  also  thinking 
about  the  possibility  of  heaven  on  earth.  At  the 
very  least  he  is  giving  a  cant-free  statement  of 
what  truly  delights  him.  And  that  is  always 
important,  1  think,  to  he  clear  about  what 
delights  you — important,  and  more  easily  said 
than  done,  to  know  exactly  what  you'd  do  if  you 
didn't  have  to  do  "everything  else."  "Love  God 
and  do  what  you  please,"  says  Augustine,  follow- 
ing up  a  lofty  imperative  with  an  elusive  one, 
and  Johnson  boldly  responds  by  saying,  in  effect, 
if  God  would  release  me  from  certain  obligations 
and  from  the  nagging  consciousness  of  time,  this 
is  what  I'd  be  most  pleased  to  do:  1  would  spend 
my  days  driving  briskly  in  a  post  chaise  with  a 
pretty  woman.  It  is  perhaps  not  hero  worship, 
then,  but  a  deeper  affinity,  the  confession  of  a 
shared  delight,  that  inclines  me  to 

/add,  "Si)  would  1,  Sam." 
am  just  back  from  a  road  trip  spent  driv- 
ing briskly  (usually  about  five  to  ten  miles  over 
the  speed  limit)  in  a  rented  Buick  Concord 
with  my  eighty-one-year-old  mother-in-law.  I 
don't  think  that  I  would  exactly  call  her  a  pret- 
ty woman,  though  she  certainly  looks  pretty  in 
her  wedding  dress  in  the  fifty-two-year-old  pho- 
tograph on  her  piano,  and  there  is  a  sweet 
beauty  to  her  yet,  part  innocence  and  part  for- 
titude— the  first  in  spite  of,  the  second  because 


of,  a  rather  tough  lite  which  I  eome  to  appril 
ciate  more  than  ever  before  on  our  long  rial 
together.  In  the  400  miles  between  northeaa 
ern  New  Jersey  and  northeastern  Vermont  slf 
tells  me  stories  oi  her  girlhood  and  young  wor 
anhood,  of  the  mother  who  abandoned  her 
the  age  of  seven  and  ran  off  with  the  hoardd 
ol  the  relativ  es  who  told  her  outraged  father  | 
put  her  in  an  orphanage,  which  he  refused 
do  but  wandered  with  her  through  an  archip* 
ago  of  Little  Italys  until  an  Albanian  woman  J 
New  York  came  into  their  lives,  gave  them  st 
bility  and  tenderness,  and  quite  literally  mini 
ed  the  store.  She  tells  me  about  working 
defense  factories  in  the  forties,  of  taking  t 
bus  into  Manhattan  to  see  Broadway  sho 
with  her  co-workers,  all  of  them  dressed  to  t 
nines  in  lipstick  and  heels.  I  give  my  interje 
tions  in  a  loud  voice,  because  those  lathes  ai 
presses  have  since  repossessed  the  better  part  |ki 
her  hearing. 

But  it  was  something  she  said  about  rtj 
father-in-law,  recently  deceased,  that  struck  rr 
most.  We  had  just  pulled  out  of  the  Jersey  sul 
urbs  onto  the  interstate  that  would  shoot  t 
north  to  where  I  live  with  her  daughter  an 
granddaughter.  High-tension  wires  crossed  tr 
highway  overhead,  tractor  trailers  and  SU\[ 
fell  hack  into  our  side  mirrors,  a  northboun| 
train  kept  pace  with  us  on  the  right,  and  sr  : 
turned  from  watching  it  through  the  passenge 
side  window  and  said:  "Walt  used  to  tell  mi 
when  we  were  first  going  out,  that  he  woul 
have  loved  to  hop  a  freight  train  and  see  th 
country.  But  he'd  gone  into  the  army  instead 

My  father-in-law  riding  the  rails.  It  is  not  a 
altogether  improbable  image,  no  more  tha 
that  of  Johnson  taking  to  the  road  with  his  pre 
ty  companion.  Walter  was  a  gregarious  man;  h 
would  have  gotten  along  with  hoboes  and  eve 
railroad  goons  as  easily  as  he  got  along  with  th 
little  rascals  and  hypochondriacs  who  camt 
into  his  corner  drugstore  for  half  a  century.  Br 
my  father-in-law  was  also  rhe  very  soul  c] 
domestication  and  familial  responsibility,  a  ma 
of  regular  habits  who  tied  up  his  garbage  wit 
the  spare  lengths  of  string  he  collected  in 
Maxwell  House  coffee  can,  a  man  who  exaspetj 
ated  relatives  and  friends  alike  by  his  near 
absolute  refusal  to  accept  any  invitation  to  din 
ner,  though  he  had  a  good  word  and  kept 
modest  supply  of  candy  bars,  antihistamin< 
and  liquor  tor  anyone  who  dropped  by,  an 
quite  a  few  did.  A  man  I  loved,  I  might  add 
didn't  need  the  tidbit  about  hopping  a  freighi 
train  to  appreciate  him  or  his  complexities.  Bu 
all  the  way  north,  driving  briskly  with  his  one 
pretty  woman  alternately  reminiscing  and  dab 
hing  at  her  eyes  with  a  Kleenex  in  the  sea 
beside  me,  I  smiled  at  the  thought  of  this  slight 
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ly  ex-G.I.  hopping  a  freight  somewhere  in  a 
I:erson  railroad  yard  and  chugging  out  to  join 
i  k  Kerouac  and  some  other  famous  vagabonds 


ose 
;  ical 

r 


names  he'd  never  heard  but  whose  his- 
moment  and  adventurous  impulses  he 
shared  more  than  any  of  them,  beat 
or  square,  could  have  realized. 


L  cannot  know  exactly  what  riding  the 
Is  meant  to  my  father-in-law  or  might  mean 
privy  day,  and  maybe  that  is  a  part  of  what 
kouac  meant  when  he  said  that  the  days  of 
's  "rucksack  revolution"  were  over,  though  he 
1  talking  mainly  about  the  burgeoning  post- 
ir  middle  class  and  its  wariness  of  picking  up 
tchhikers,  and  he  might  have  been  a  bit 
Link  too.  It  is  easier  to  translate  the  Phaedo 
>m  classical  Greek  into  English  than  to 
instate  Socrates  from  fourth-century  B.C. 
thens  to  twenty-first-century  New  York. 
Dn't  say  they  amount  to  the  same  task;  they 
>n't.  The  first  is  a  matter  of  trying  to  find  fair 
uivalents  for  what  Socrates  said.  The  second 
the  much  harder  task  of  imagining  what  he 
ould  say  about  things  he  could  never  have 
lown.  The  first  is  a  form  of  algebra;  the  sec- 
d,  a  form  of  divination. 
Johnson  himself  is  a  good  example  of  how  dif- 
;ult  it  is  to  translate  across  the  centuries.  I  did 

ot  bother  to  read  him 
itil  my  late  twenties  be- 

ause  I  had  somewhere 

bbibed  the  Victorian 
smissal  of  Johnson  as 

le  arch-reactionary,  not 
wholly  unreasonable 

pinion  of  a  man  who  be- 

eved  in  monarchy  and 

iubordination,"  who  fa- 

lously  defined  a  Tory  as 

one  who  adheres  to  the 

ncient  constitution  of 

.ie  state  and  the  apos- 

slical  hierarchy  of  the 

Church  of  England,"  as 

pposed  to  a  Whig, 

'hose  party  he  denoted 

lerely  as  "a  faction." 

"he  problem  with  all  this  is  that  the  "progres- 
ivism"  of  Johnson's  day  included  an  unques- 
ioning  faith  in  the  rise  of  laissez-faire  capitalism 
nd  in  the  subjection  of  "backward"  peoples  by 
leir  "enlightened"  superiors.  It  was  "reactionary" 
ahnson  who  opposed  colonialism,  raised  his  glass 
without  irony  "to  the  next  insurrection  of  the 
egroes  in  the  West  Indies,"  and,  in  spite  of  his 
otoriously  virulent  opposition  to  the  American 
devolution,  grounded  his  political  philosophy 
n  the  firm  faith  that  people  always  reserved  for 
hemselves  a  right  to  chop  off  a  tyrant's  head. 


Because  Johnson  enjoyed  driving  briskly  in  a 
horse-drawn  coach,  does  that  mean  he  would 
have  liked  the  ride  in  that  Buick  I  rented  or  in  the 
less  luxurious  Subaru  (200,000  miles  and  count- 
ing) I  own?  Can  my  imagination  fairly  manage  to 
cram  him  into  the  same  front  seat  with  Neal  Cas- 
sidy  and  his  naked  passengers  (consisting  of  Cas- 
sidy's  wife,  "a  golden  beauty,"  and  of  course  Jack, 
"driving  west  into  the  sun")  ?  Would  he  have  felt 
the  same  intestinal  churning  as  I  do  at  the  men- 
tion of  Route  66  or  Highway  61  ?  Would  he  have 
agreed  with  me  that  the  single  most  American 
line  of  poetry  is  not  Whitman's  "I  celebrate  my- 
self, and  sing  myself"  but  Robert  Creeley's  lesser 
known  and  more  cryptic  "drive,  he  sd"?  Because 
he  proposed  carrying  a  brace  of  pistols  on  his 
journey  to  the  Hebrides  (convinced  that  the 
Scottish  Highlands  were  rank  with  highwaymen), 
does  that  mean  he  would  have  packed  a  .357  on 
his  excursions  into  New  York  City?  At  least  we 
can  translate  that  far:  Anyone  who  could  say, 
"When  a  man  is  tired  of  London,  he  is  tired  of 
life,"  would  have  had  to  visit  New  York.  But 
would  he  have  Ved  it? 

You  may  say  that  all  of  this  is  moot,  that  John- 
son is  completely  a  creature  of  his  own  time  and 
defies  "translation."  He  could  no  more  exist  as 
some  recognizable  version  of  himself  in  twenty- 
first-century  America  than  a  mullet  could  exist 
on  the  moon.  But  if  one  is 
religious  in  the  way  of 
"People  of  the  Book"  (the 
Koranic  term  for  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Muslims), 
or  if  one  is  simply  a  be- 
liever in  constitutional 
government  (and  I  hap- 
pen to  be  both),  then  the 
question  of  historical 
translation  can  be  neither 
moot  nor  impossible. 
Hard,  yes.  Absolutely 
binding  in  its  application, 
no.  But  useful  and  ten- 
able, you  bet. 

What  makes  the  trans- 
lation of  heroic  biography 
or  even  the  interpretation 
of  a  constitutional  text  such  a  challenge  is  that 
a  challenge  is  the  last  thing  most  of  us  are  look- 
ing for.  We're  looking  for  confirmation,  which  as 
often  as  not  means  looking  for  a  familiar  label. 
If  we  can  simply  determine  whether  Johnson 
was  "conservative"  or  "liberal,"  for  instance,  we 
can  use  that  comprehensive  allegiance  to  deter- 
mine where  he  would  have  stood  on  every  issue, 
just  as  we  make  the  same  blanket  determina- 
tions for  ourselves.  No  need  to  look  at  particu- 
lars. In  other  words,  we  should  like  to  know 
which  sort  of  cant  would  best  suit  the  man  who 
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told  us  to  clear  our  minds  of  cant.  This  is  not  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  trying  to  put  a  square  peg  into  a 
round  hole;  it's  a  matter  of  having  no  place  to  put 
someone  who  refuses  to  think  like  a  peg. 

Even  in  so  innocuous  a  thing  as  my  identifi- 
cation with  Johnson's  casual  remark,  I  find  my- 
self wanting  to  modify  his  sentiments  to  suit  my 
own.  I  want  my  motorized  coach  to  have  a  radio, 
for  example,  with  a  tape  deck  too,  if  that's  pos- 
sible. 1  want  the  pretty 
woman  to  he  my  wife, 
which  1  suppose  might  he 
interpreted  as  a  conces- 
sion to  the  "dunes"  that 
Johnson's  quote  clearly 
places  out  of  hounds,  hut 
in  the  case  of  my  wife  I'm 
fully  prepared  to  argue 
from  pleasure.  Johnson 
himself  felt  the  need  to 
follow  the  phrase  "pretty 
woman"  with  an  amend- 
ment: "hut  she  should  he 

one  who  could  understand  me,  and  would  add 
something  to  the  conversation."  Another  point 
for  my  wife.  But  even  with  her  securely  helted  in 
the  front  seat  and  Aretha  Franklin  belting  out  a 
song  from  the  speakers  in  hack,  I  shall  soon  he- 
gin  to  feel  that  quintessentially  American  (hut 
inherently  human)  itch  tor  yet  another  option, 
which  as  often  as  not  amounts  to  reducing  all  op- 
tions to  familiar  common  denominators,  like 
"camping"  in  a  Winnebago  or  "homesteading" 
with  a  fleet  of  gasoline-powered  implements.  I 
once  glanced  through  a  paperhack  manual  of 
neo-pagan  transformation,  "Finding  the  God- 
dess Within,"  or  "Becoming  a  Wiccan,"  or  some- 
thing of  that  ilk,  in  which  the  author  described 
a  complex  series  of  ritual  ablutions  designed  to 
awaken  the  latent  power  of  the  Divine  Femi- 
nine. "But,"  she  went  on  to  assure  her  readers,  "it 
you're  too  busy  for  all  this,  a  nice  warm  shower 
will  probably  work  just  as  well." 

The  hoys  who  go  barrel-assing  down  my  dirt 
road  have  a  big  white  decal  they  blazon  on  their 
windshields  that  says  NO  FEAR.  1  envy  them  their 
bravado,  for  1  have  all  kinds  of  fears — I  have 
gone  so  tar  as  to  imagine  a  decal  tor  my  own 
windshield  that  reads  MORE  FEARS  THAN  YOU 
EVER  DREAMED  OF,  SONNY — and  one  of  my 
biggest  is  that  somehow  and  in  spite  of  all  his- 
torical translations  and  heroic  precedents  (or 
maybe  because  of  them)  I  am  going  to  wind  up 
washing  my  brain  out  in  that  nice 

6k      warm  shower, 
n  the  face  of  it,  Or.  Johnson's  fancy  seems 
to  he  another  version  of  the  much  touted  ideal  of 
"living  in  the  moment,"  sometimes  rendered  in 
the  more  mystical  language  of  "finding  eternity  in 


the  ever  present  now."  His  hypothetical  cance 
lation  of  duty  and  temporalis  is  what  rings  tl: 
hell.  To  translate  the  doctor's  statement  into  tl 
Ivsi  New  Age  language:  It  we  could  hut  get  rid 
"should"  and  "shall"  we  could  simply  be,  at  / 
what  we  would  be  is  happy.  The  cult  of  the  Ete 
nal  Now  always  gains  currency  when  the  crass  - 
forms  of  currency  are  also  gammy;  that  is,  win 
times  are  good,  when  the  odds  are  such  that  a  h 
placed  on  any  given  im 
ment  is  likely  to  produce  s 
winner.  Not  that  bad  tim  p 
can't  give  us  compellir 
reasons  for  trying  to  thir  .' 
in  the  present  tense. 

The  Buddha  told  a  par; 
ble  about  a  man  pursud 
by  a  hungry  tiger.  The  maj 
fled  for  his  life  to  the  edj 
of  a  cliff,  where  he  found 
vine  hanging  to  the  grouq 
below.  Without  a  minuf 
to  spare,  he  grabbed  th| 
vine  and  began  to  climb  down — only  to  discos 
er  another  tiger  on  the  ground  below,  leapin 
up  at  his  feet.  As  he  hung  there  wondering  wh; 
he  was  going  to  do,  he  noticed  that  two  mice  hi 
begun  to  gnaw  away  at  the  vine.  Beside  him  a  sii 
gle  wild  strawberry  grew  in  the  cliff  face.  H 
picked  and  ate  it.  "How  sweet  it  tasted!"  sai  it 
the  Buddha. 

I  know  of  no  more  succinct  expression  of  tfi| 
meaning  and  value  of  momentary  pleasure  in  th 
mortal  lite.  But  it's  a  far  cry  from  Strawben) 
Fields  Forever.  After  the  mice  do  their  work,  tl 
only  thing  that's  going  to  taste  sweet  is  the  mar 
And  the  last  thing  he'll  want  to  find  in  the  mc 
ment  of  his  mauling  is  eternity. 

Whenever  1  hear  someone  hold  forth  on  th 
salutary  benefits  of  living  in  the  moment, 
always  think  of  torture.  This  is  doubtless  th 
result  of  a  certain  contrariness  on  my  part.  Te 
me  about  finding  eternity  in  the  moment,  anj 
I'll  tell  you  about  the  pain  that  can  seem  a 
eternity.  Although  cruelty  is  probably  as  un 
versal  as  art,  I  usually  go  for  my  examples  to  th 
Iroquois,  who  liked  to  start  by  slicing  off  the  fin 
gers  used  to  pull  a  bowstring  (thus  precludin 
any  chance  of  intervention  by  some  mere  if  i 
widow  in  search  of  a  hunter-husband)  and  conj 
eluded  by  roasting  their  victims  alive  and  eatinl 
the  hearts  of  the  more  stoical.  In  this  I  am  als< 
being  contrary,  because  to  my  knowledge  th 
torture  rites  of  Native  American  tribes  are  th 
only  cases  of  sadism  to  be  honored  with  apoloj 
getics  by  multiculturally  reverent  historians 
We  must  understand,  one  of  them  will  typical! 
write,  that  these  ceremonies  were  not  the  sadisl 
tic  orgies  of  popular  imagination  but  occasion 
of  great  religious  solemnity.  So  was  an  auto-da 
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Sack.  So,  too,  are  any  number  of  outrages;  all 
■  the  most  privately  criminal  have  some  reli- 
u  s  or  nationalistic  cant  for  justification,  and 
Ii  the  atrocities  of  individual  madmen  are 
Jjjly  to  carry  some  Sadean  rationale:  liberating 
Kid  or  defying  society's  repressive  taboos  or 
lihing  bitches  a  lesson  they've  had  coming 
Hi  long  time. 

knd  here  I  arrive  at  one  of  those  paradoxical 
8|[,sroads  that  inevitably  stand  in  our  way 
lenever  we  go  off  on  some  ideological  trot. 
Urging  the  history  of  inflicted  pain  into  the 
|rect  teeth  of  those  who  glibly  counsel  us  to 
I  in  the  moment,  I  am  forced  to  remember 
1/  much  of  that  pain  was  caused  by  persons 
lj  did  no  such  thing;  that  is,  by  those  so 
lated  with  duty  and  futurity  that  they  puked 
lover  history.  I  must  rein  in  my  horses  at  the 
[jnt  of  collision  (and  intellectual  collusion) 
Ifi  the  sacred  obligations  of  victorious  war- 
l  s,  the  glorious  destinies  of  the  proletarian 
|:e  and  the  master  race,  not  to  mention  the 
jrogatives  of  the  one  true  faith, 
paught  between  these  tigers,  I  catch  a 
mentary  glimpse  of  what  I  probably  love  most 
out  what  Johnson  said,  gleaming  like  a  single 
d  strawberry  just  within  reach.  I  mean  its 
;dom  from  all  malice  and  any  agenda.  Even 
:  woman  seems  to  be  desired  for  her  company 
ne;  he  has  no  designs  on  her  except  to  ride 
i  talk.  What  does  a  liberal-minded  person 
:h  as  myself  desire  most  but  to  enjoy  as  much 
he  can  of  this  life  and  to  cause  no  harm.  Give 
an  unfinished  sentence  that  begins  with  the 
ids  "All  I  want . . ."  and  isn't  that  how  most  of 
would  complete  it?  To  have  fun  and  to  do  no 
rm.  And  isn't  that  enough?  we  ask,  especially 
<ve  are  of  a  certain  age  and  a  certain  income 
d  have  just  stepped,  in  a  reflective  mood,  out 
or  into  a  nice  warm  shower. 
To  answer  those  questions  respectively:  ap- 
rently  no  and  apparently  not,  else  we  would 

rhave  started  having  more  fun  a 
long  time  ago. 

ohnson  sounds  as  though  he  is  being  whimsi- 
1  in  his  remark  about  the  post  chaise,  but  per- 
ps  he  is  also  being  ironic.  Perhaps  he  is  not 
ily  confessing  his  desire  but  mocking  it.  He 
uld  be  saying,  Without  the  consciousness  of 
orality  and  destiny  that  makes  me  a  fully  func- 
>ning  human  being,  this  is  how  ludicrous  I'd  be. 
lis  is  what  I'd  be  reduced  to.  A  Hollywood 
3gul  or  a  barrio  drug  dealer  or  a  member  of  the 
itish  royal  family  might  spend  his  life  doing 
jch  the  same. 

There's  a  wonderful  story  about  a  young 
)man  who  accepted  a  friend's  dare  to  walk 
er  to  Johnson  and  sit  on  his  lap.  It  must  have 
;med  to  them  like  the  most  deliciously  pre- 


posterous of  pranks:  There  he  was,  in  all  his  ele- 
phantine pomposity,  a  man  who  seemed  to  have 
a  rejoinder  for  everything,  not  to  mention  a  rep- 
utation for  scrupulous  decorum  and  at  times  an 
almost  comical  gallantry  in  the  company  of 
ladies.  Who  could  resist?  The  young  woman 
didn't  and  promptly  planted  her  bum  on  the 
writer's  knees.  Johnson's  comment  is  for  my 
money  his  most  memorable  retort,  no  modest 
claim  for  a  man  famous  for  retorts:  "Do  it  again," 
he  said,  "and  let  us  see  who  will  tire  first." 

His  remark  contains  the  same  ambiguity  as 
the  quote  about  the  post  chaise.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  may  be  expressing  his  sincere  and 
inexhaustible  appreciation  at  having  a  pretty 
woman  on  his  lap — "Do  it  again" — but  on  the 
other,  he  may  be  saying  that  the  delights  of  any 
moment  are  inadequate  to  a  creature  with  a 
sense  of  time  passing.  One  of  us  will  tire  of  this. 
Perhaps  you  will,  young  thing,  and  won't  you 
feel  foolish  then?  But  should  I,  old  coot  that  I 
am,  be  the  one  to  tire  first,  won't  you  feel  even 
more  foolish? 

"Our  hearts  are  restless  till  they  rest  in 
Thee" — this  from  the  same  saint  who  bid  us  do 

What  does  a  liberal-minded person 
such  as  myself  desire  most  but  to 
enjoy  as  much  as  he  can  of  this  life 
and  to  cause  no  harm 

what  we  please,  as  if  he,  too,  were  daring  us  to 
discover  for  ourselves  who  will  "tire  first."  In 
that  sense,  if  only  in  that  sense,  Johnson  is  an 
Augustinian.  I  mean  he  is  haunted  by  the 
awareness  of  a  good  thing  gone  terribly  awry,  of 
a  world  that  begs  for  redemption  more  than 
explanation.  This  may  be  one  reason  that  he  is 
seldom  named  among  the  great  philosophers. 
With  few  notable  exceptions,  philosophy 
belongs  to  the  eternal  now.  Its  watchword  is 
detachment;  its  habitat,  leisure.  It  does  not 
drive  briskly  if  it  can  avoid  doing  so.  The  pas- 
sions of  martyrdom  and  apocalypse  are  distaste- 
ful to  it.  St.  Paul  wrote  from  prison;  Montaigne, 
from  a  chateau,  and  that  is  all  ye  know  on  earth 
and  all  ye  need  to  know.  The  person  who  asks 
me,  "But  with  whom  would  you  rather  spend 
your  time,  Montaigne  or  St.  Paul?"  is  being 
impertinent.  Except  for  posing  a  few  pointed 
questions  to  the  apostle,  I  would  doubtless  pre- 
fer to  spend  my  time  with  Montaigne.  The  food 
would  be  better,  for  one  thing. 

But  the  question  ever  on  my  mind  is  which  sit- 
uation and  point  of  view  is  more  relevant  to  my 
predicament,  and  to  the  human  predicament: 
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that  of  t  he  pri>on  or  that  of  the  chateau,  The 
Autobiography  oj  Malcolm  X  or  The  Unbearable 
Lightness  oj  Being.  If  you  bristle  at  the  question, 
you're  probably  one  or  those  people  who  wan- 
dered about  in  the  smoke  and  dust  of  September 
12  congratulating  yourself  on  your  impeccable 
Western  modernity,  a  bit  like  someone  who 
reacted  to  the  news  of  the  Nat  Turner  massacres 
by  glorying  in  the  mural  superiority  of  being 
white.  The  reason  you  can  preach  Paul  to  prim- 
itive tribes  and  civilized  inebriates,  but  would 
have  a  somewhat  harder  time  acquainting  them 
with  Montaigne,  may  have  less  to  do  with  the 
decrees  ot  relative  sophistication  between  the 
apostle  and  the  philosopher,  or  between  the  so- 
called  savage  and  us,  than  with  the  differences 
between  what  issues  from  a  prison  and  what 


J"  or  me,  annihilation  is  the  fantasy. 
'That  we  can  make  our  little  mess  and 
then  be  flushed  in  its  stead  into  the 
absolute  innocence  of  perfect  oblivion 


issues  from  a  chateau,  or,  if  you  prefer,  what  res- 
onates in  a  Palestinian  refugee  camp  and  what 
resonates  in  the  Algonquin  Hotel  lounge,  not  to 
forget  which  establishment  is  more  crowded 
with  your  fellow  human  beings. 

The  Johnson  we  think  of  as  a  philosopher  is 
essentially  Johnson  on  a  pension.  He  received 
one  from  the  king  in  honor  of  his  groundbreak- 
ing dictionary  and  could  thus  give  himself  over 
to  becoming  the  sitting-room  sage  we  know 
and  adore.  A  Grub  Street  hack  cannot  be  a 
true  philosopher.  But  Johnson  was  a  Grub 
Street  hack  before  he  ever  dreamed  of  receiv- 
ing a  pension,  and  I  am  convinced  those  years 
of  poverty  and  hustle  prevented  him  from  ever 
achieving  the  reflective  detachment  that  might 
have  made  him  a  more  respected  thinker  but  a 
less  reliable  guide  for  women  and  men.  He  was 
spoiled  for  philosophy  by  all  those  sleepless 
nights  walking  the  London  streets  with  the  dis- 
sipated poet  Richard  Savage  because  neither 
could  afford  a  flop  for  the  night.  Johnson  could 
never  have  lived  "the  life  of  the  mind"  with  full 
conviction;  when  Bishop  Berkeley  suggested 
that  reality  was  all  in  our  heads,  Johnson 
kicked  a  large  rock  and  said,  "1  refute  [Berkeley] 
thus."  He  couldn't  even  bring  himself  to  live  in 
his  own  house  alone  hut  peopled  it  with  a 
menagerie  of  unfortunates,  an  autodidactic 
physician  to  the  destitute,  a  blind  woman  poet, 
a  freed  African  slave,  a  querulous  "reformed" 
prostitute.  "The  mind  is  its  own  place,"  says 
Milton's  Satan,  "and  in  itself/Can  make  a 


to  lie. 


Heav'n  ot  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heav'n" — a  prop 
philosophic  statement  it  ever  there  was  one, 
statement  capable  of  suggesting  all  the  possib 
ities  that  might  attend  a  brilliant  gentlemsj 
driving  briskly  in  a  post  chaise  with  a  pret 
woman.  Johnson's  gloss  on  the  lines  (perhaps 
reflection  on  the  frequent  pandemonium  th 
erupted  among  his  boarders):  "the  boast 
a  fallen  angel,  that  had  lean 

^k^evertheless,  Johnson  was  not  abo 
quotingthe  devil,  at  least  in  Milton's  languad 
though  he  was  not  given  to  overrating  eithj 
authority.  Here  is  one  ot  Satan's  lines  frq 
Paradise  Lost  that  Johnson  was  given  to  reel 
ing:  "for  who  would  lose, /Though  full  of  pail 
this  intellectual  being?"  Johnson  feared  losi| 
his  mind,  and  with  some  reason.  He  suffen 
from  debilitating  fits  ot  what  was  then  callij 
melancholy  but  would  now  be  diagnosed 
clinical  depression.  He  seems  to  have  gone 
far  as  to  purchase  a  chain  in  anticipation  of  Y 
being  carted  off  to  Bedlam  one  day.  He  was  al 
afraid  of  the  eschatological  madhouse  herl 
after.  When  he  says  "reference  to  futurity"  hi 
talking  more  along  the  lines  of  Jonath 
Edwards's  "Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Ang 
God"  than  Stephen  Hawking's  A  Brief  Hisw 
of  Time.  He's  talking  about  the  destiny  of  t 
immortal  soul. 

There's  a  fond  little  fiction  that  says  those 
us  who  believe  in  a  life  after  this  one  do 
because  we  are  incapable  of  facing  death  wit 
out  that  consolation.  We  need  a  soul  because  w 
lack  a  spine.  Let  me  tell  you  something:  Til 
only  consolation  I  require  in  the  face  of  my  mo 
tality  is  the  ironclad  assurance  that  once  I  drc 
dead  I  won't  have  to  listen  to  any  more  of  th 
crap.  For  me,  annihilation  is  the  fantasy.  Th 
we  can  make  our  little  mess  and  then  be  flusht 
in  its  stead  into  the  absolute  innocence  of  pe 
feet  oblivion.  There  are  days  when  I  can  coi 
ceive  of  no  more  blissful  thought  than  that 
being  dead  when  I'm  dead.  Dissolved.  No  mo 
than  a  swirl  of  dust  hanging  above  a  road  ov 
which  a  man  and  woman  have  just  drive 
briskly  in  a  post  chaise  or  a  Mazaratti.  Som 
thing  in  me  yearns  to  be  utterly  inconsequent^ 
which  1  suppose  is  the  same  as  being  withoi 
duty  and  futurity.  It's  not  that  I'm  tired  of  life 
could  ever  be  tired  of  London;  it's  that  I'm  ju 
plain  tired,  most  of  all  at  the  spectacle 
unremitting  brutality,  what  also  tired  the  d< 
heart  of  Montaigne,  especially  when  he  began 
read  those  accounts  of  Spanish  adventurers  w 
had  endeavored  to  introduce  the  Indians 
South  America  to  the  finer  points  of  Paulir 
theology  by  slicing  off  their  noses  and  chins. 

The  idea  of  eternity  is  sometimes  trightenir 
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tij  ne.  I  have  trouble  conceiving  of  eternity  as 
I  thing  other  than  a  linear  expanse  of  infinite 
B  e,  and  I  have  trouble  believing  that  in  all 
It  vast  duration  I'm  not  going  to  screw  up.  I 
If  pose  this  is  where  faith  comes  in,  the 
j  punt  required  depending  on  your  source,  as 
■Lie  as  a  mustard  seed  according  to  the 
frspels,  nothing  less  than  a  busload  according 
|Lou  Reed.  Historical  context  may  explain 
I  rate  of  inflation.  Faith  is  not  so  much  a 
ief  in  a  higher  power  or  an  afterlife — with 
t  •  notable  exception  of  a  few  melancholy 
Hropean  philosophers,  most  human  beings  and 
|haps  a  few  pre-human  beings  (consider  the 
ilanderthal  corpses  buried  with  flowers  and 
nts  of  meat)  have  believed  in  some  version  of 
ch — but  rather  daring  to  believe  that  both  are 
aign.  That  "all  shall  be  well,  and  all  manner 
things  shall  be  well,"  as  the  medieval  mystic 
iian  of  Norwich  claimed.  That,  at  the  prover- 
il  end  of  the  day,  there  is  something  in  the 
?ht  worth  driving  home  to. 
Strangely,  I  find  myself  increasingly  turning 
my  Christian  consolation  to  an  atheistic 
ropean  philosopher,  Albert  Camus,  who 
ce  said  that  "the  world  of  today  needs 
vristians  who  remain  Christians"  but  who  also 
d:  "Real  generosity  toward  the  future  lies  in 
zing  all  to  the  present."  In  other  words,  duty 
the  one  incontrovertible  answer  to  futurity, 
other  words,  living  in  the  moment  is  not  the 
me  thing  as  living  for  the  moment,  though 
smug  moralists   (mea  culpa)  may 
A  sometimes  try  to  conflate  the  two. 

W  -JLs  for  living  in  the  moment,  perhaps  the 
:st  we  can  say  is  that  as  an  achievement  it,  too, 

momentary.  And  that  it 
in  seldom  be  predicted,  and 
hardly  ever  willed. 

For  instance:  My  wife  is 
illing  to  me  where  1  sit  in 
flective  tranquillity  on  the 
psided  recliner  in  the  living 
>om.  I  am  taking  notes  for 
lis  essay.  She  says  there's 
imeone  in  the  back  yard 
id  he  doesn't  look  good, 
he  bloody  fingerprints  on 
te  window  over  the  kitchen 
nk  don't  look  too  good  ei- 
ler.  I  open  the  back  door 
id  there  he  is,  standing  in 
le  first  November  snow, 
ineteen  years  old  and  shirt- 
ss,  holding  a  shred  of  torn 
oth  over  a  horribly  deep  gash  in  his  arm,  gasp- 
ig  and  limping  to  meet  me.  He  has  rolled  his 
uck  somewhere  up  the  road  and  put  his  arm 
irough  the  driver's-side  window.  He  has  run 


uphill  for  half  a  mile  to  our  house,  and  by  the 
time  he  reaches  our  back  door  his  heart  is  throw- 
ing blood  out  of  his  body  like  a  lawn  sprinkler. 
The  ground  around  him  looks  as  though  we  have 
just  butchered  a  moose.  "I  don't  need  to  come  in," 
he  says,  "if  you  could  just . . ."  "You're  coming  in," 
I  tell  him. 

We  work  in  a  panting  frenzy  together,  my  wife 
and  I.  She  dashes  to  the  bedroom  for  sheets  and 
a  blanket  while  I  call  911.  He  won't  let  us  cover 
his  bare  torso;  he's  drenched  with  sweat — he 
wants  water.  He  wants  to  lie  down  on  the  floor. 
We  wrap  a  sheet  around  his  arm  and  I  straddle  his 
prone  body,  using  both  my  hands  and  forearms  to 
exert  pressure  over  the  broadest  area  possible,  for 
in  our  haste  to  stop  the  bleeding  we  neglected  to 
locate  the  exact  position  of  the  wound  and  I  dare 
not  unwrap  the  sheet  to  find  it.  My  wife  wipes  his 
brow  with  a  damp  cloth  and  asks  if  he  has  parents 
nearby.  He  doesn't  live  at  home  but  we  could 
call  his  mom,  he  says.  There's  blood  on  both  of 
us  by  now,  blood  on  her  jeans,  blood  on  my  slip- 
pers, blood  on  the  front  of  my  writerly  cardigan. 
Given  the  kid's  look  and  his  lingo,  the  duct-taped 
seams  of  his  work  pants  and  the  ridge  runner  he 
was  driving,  the  odds  are  pretty  good  that  his 
drug  of  choice  comes  out  of  a  can  and  not  a  sy- 
ringe, but  if  he  has  hepatitis  B  or  a  weakness  for 
unprotected  sex,  we're  not  in  good  shape  here. 
Why  didn't  we  put  on  rubber  gloves?  you  ask. 
You  mean  the  pair  that  most  folks  keep  right 
next  to  the  umbrella  stand?  I  guess  we  forgot 
about  those,  along  with  almost  everything  we 
ever  knew  about  first  aid.  Stupidly  we  give  him 
all  the  water  he  wants,  and  he  wants  a  lot.  Can 
you  die  from  a  single  wound  in  your  arm?  You 
can't  do  that,  right?  The  hospital  is  sixteen  miles 
away;  we  live  a  good  five 
off  the  main  drag.  "For 
who  would  lose,  though 
full  of  pain,  this  intellec- 
tual being?"  No,  I  am  not 
quoting  Milton  or  the 
devil  either  on  this  occa- 
sion, though  my  prayers 
probably  sound  vaguely 
blasphemous.  Christ, 
don't  let  him  bleed  to 
death.  Christ,  just  stop 
the  blood.  It  doesn't  help 
to  imagine  that  he  looks 
a  little  like  Christ,  lean 
and  full  of  resignation, 
translated  into  his  twenty- 
first-century  form  by 
means  of  a  few  gratuitous 
body-piercings  in  addition  to  the  traditional 
wounds,  his  eyes  glazing  over  as  he  looks  search- 
ingly  toward  heaven.  Not  here  you  don't.  Not  on 
my  goddamn  floor. 
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"I  love  the  young  dogs  of  this  age."  Dr.  John- 
son again. 

What  person  is  there  of  comparable  stature 
who's  saying  that  today?  Then  again,  what  per- 
son is  there  of  comparable  stature.7 1  find  that  I 
am  starting  to  love  this  young  dog,  and  1  sense 
the  same  emotion  in  my  wife.  In  an  absurd 
instant,  he  has  become  our  son,  our  poor 
wounded  son,  who  has  somehow  managed  to 
limp  home  to  us  from  the  war.  Mostly,  though, 
I  love  my  wife.  She  is  so  clearheaded  and 
brave,  though  these  poignant  little  exclama- 
tions keep  escaping  from  her  mouth  that  I 
recall  her  making  when  the  doctor  first  hand- 
ed her  our  blood-smeared  baby  daughter.  I  will 
think  afterward  that  this  may  be  one  evolu- 
tionary reason  why  human  beings  make  love  so 
much  more  often  than  is  required  to  reproduce 
or  even  to  bond — that  they  might  reconceive 
the  world,  child  by  child,  and  finally  acknowl- 
edge it  as  their  own;  that  they  might  master 
the  rhythms  of  shared  rescue,  the  way  of  antic- 
ipating each  other's  movements  and  following 
each  other's  commands,  laying  gesture  gently 
on  gesture,  and  wordlessly  willing  their  part- 
ners as  we  are  now  both  willing  an  ambulance 
to  please  come  because  we  are  ready  right  now 
for  it  to  come,  sirens  and  pulsing  lights  too.  My 
whole  mind  and  body  lean  toward  the  futurity 
of  its  arrival,  I  am  nothing  now  but  my  duty, 
and  yet,  to  my  great  amazement  and,  1  must 
confess,  to  my  great  joy,  I  feel  as  if  I  am  driving 
briskly  in  a  post  chaise  with  a  pretty  woman. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  exactly  the  ride 

/either  of  us  would  have  planned, 
started  going  with  my  wife  when  we  were 
both  seventeen  years  old, 
so  I  have  known  the  grip 
of  a  steering  wheel  for 
about  as  long  as  I  have 
known  the  touch  of  her 
hand.  The  story  of  our 
lives  together,  like  that 
of  any  number  of  Amer- 
ican couples,  can  be  told 
as  a  story  of  drives,  of 
things  that  happened  on 
drives,  with  images  of 

whatever  happened  to  be  in  the  car  at  the  time: 
concert  tickets  and  fishing  poles,  secondhand 
furniture  in  the  hatchback  and  baby  bottles  rolling 
around  on  the  floor.  In  our  college  years  we  used 
to  drive  down  Route  202  in  New  Jersey,  out  of  the 
densely  populated  Northeast,  down  through  the 
horse  farms  of  Morris  County,  to  a  reconstructed 
colonial  town  called  Flemington,  where  we'd  eat 
a  supposedly  authentic  colonial  dish  called  "But- 
tons and  Bows,"  then  drive  home  again,  sated 
and  sunburned,  to  the  cool  porch  of  her  house  in 


oi 


Haledon,  which  was  redolent  in  those  days  wit 
the  smell  of  her  father's  Chesterfields.  We  ha 
two  photographs,  and  1  recall  taking  them, 
of  her  and  one  of  me — no  third  party  around 
take  one  of  us  both — each  standing  next  to  tl 
wooden  fence  oi  a  horse  pasture.  Both  of  us  hav 
longer,  darker  hair  than  now,  hers  nearly  to  h 
waist,  and  1  sport  a  scruffy  goatee.  The  wind 
blowing.  We  have  stopped  our  Volkswagen  bv 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  snap  a  picture,  like! 
brief  kiss  on  that  morning.  I  remember  the  rrtcj 
ment  as  exquisite.  And  I  think  I  remember,  toe 
that  we  were  not  without  reference  to  futurity  bi] 
rather  with  a  sense  of  it  as  boundless,  full  of  poi 
sibilities.  We  were  going  to  live  way  out  in  rjfi 
country  someday  in  an  old  house,  and  I  was  gq 
ing  to  be  a  writer.  And  that  has  actually  had 
pened:  Here  I  sit  in  my  old  house  writing,  as  we 
as  waging  a  war  of  attrition  with  several  varietitj 
of  varmint  plus  my  own  gnawing  insecurities,  bd 
we  weren't  too  careful  about  what  we  wished  fo 
and  mostly  I'm  glad. 

Then  there  was  that  drive  to  Nova  Scotia 
first  up  the  endless  Gaspe  Peninsula  and  the] 
through  long  unremarkable  sections  of  Ne\ 
Brunswick.  All  in  all  this  was  not  a  good  vaca 
tion.  Early  on  we  realized  we  had  laid  out  toi 
long  a  trip,  and  that  the  getting  there  wouL 
not  be  quite  as  scenic  as  we  had  hoped.  Th 
weather  was  lousy  and  Nova  Scotia  was  over] 
priced.  And  yet  it  was  wonderful  to  drive  witl 
her,  all  hope  washing  away  with  the  rain,  a 
need  reduced  to  each  other's  company — that] 
and  a  little  food  and  gas,  places  to  lay  ou, 
heads  and  empty  our  bowels  and  bladder 
before  rushing  out  again  in  the  downpour  t> 
our  car.  I  would  take  that  trip  again  in  a  heart 


beat,  and  with  no  better  budget  or  weather 
simply  for  the  twenty  minutes  when  we  backet 
off  the  road  into  the  entrance  of  a  cornfiek 
and  ate  a  package  of  Canadian  "Oreo"  cookie: 
(they  were  called  "Pandas,"  as  I  remember 
and  leaned  our  heads  together  with  that  sweeij 
world-weariness  that  young  people  think  ifj 
world-weariness  but  is  really  nothing  more 
than  doing  something  they  like  less  thar 
sleeping  together,  though  they  like  what 
they're  doing  well  enough.  Then  into  first  gear 
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(i  belts  fastened,  and  away  into  the  storm. 
Ik  few  years  later  we  drove  to  North  Carolina 
B'isit  with  the  late  Amy  Charles,  biographer 
|ie  metaphysical  poet  George  Herbert  (a  pre- 
j  nson  hero  of  mine),  who  turned  out  to  be  an 
pense  Falstaffian  woman  who  could  barely  fit 
Bind  a  steering  wheel  but  who  in  an  hour's 
I  versation  could  take  you  almost  anywhere 
I  wanted  to  go.  My  father  had  lent  us  his  car, 
fllch  I  would  eventually  inherit  and  have  still, 
lieavy,  impossibly  sluggish  '78  Malibu,  but 
i  n  a  ride  smoother  than  I've  had  in  a  Mer- 
les sedan.  The  doors  on  that  thing  are  like 
I:  gates  Samson  carried  away  from  the  city  of 
j  Philistines.  We  glided  down  the  highway 
;ning  to  a  song  then  popular  on  the  radio, 
ae  on  One,"  by  Hall  and  Oates,  with  its  line 
nut  love  and  its  supposed  abolition  of  duty 
1  futurity: 

|  it's  really  right, 
There's  nothing  else. 

;ept  perhaps  air-conditioning,  which  we  also 
1  in  that  car.  It  was  early  spring,  still  mud  sea- 
|  in  Vermont,  with  sugar  snow  on  the  ground, 
all  the  wisteria  and  the  magnolias  were  in 
iom  as  we  drove  through  Virginia.  We  were 
.  of  futurity  then.  I  was  thinking  of  enrolling 
a  creative-writing  program,  and  my  wife  of 
reporting  her  experiences  as  a  rural  speech 
biologist  to  a  different  range  of  mountains, 
it  what  we  were  the  most  full  of  was  the  drive, 
•  scenery,  and  the  springtime,  the  pavement 
ling  away  behind  us.  No  frost  heaves  in  those 
lithern  roads;  even  the  gravel  lanes  we  drove 
jvn  in  search  of  obscure  potteries  were  as 
ooth  as  bowling  alleys. 

iBut  fondest  of  all  is  the  drive  we  took 
ough  England  in  an  Austin  Mini,  driving 
>se  to  2,000  miles  in  ten  days.  I  remember 
joying  every  stop,  every  cathedral,  pub,  and 
>or,  but  I  remember  a  moment  that  always 
tie,  when  I  sensed  in  the  two  of  us  a  pull 
tween  the  duty  to  see  more  of  some  place 
"d  paid  an  admission  to  see  and  the  desire  to 
on  the  road  again — and  on  a  vacation  espe- 
Jly,  duty  should  always  bow  to  desire.  Next 
hie,  maybe.  Back  in  the  Mini,  back  on  the 
id,  with  the  spires  receding  in  the  rearview 
rrors  like  history  itself,  and  onto  some  wind- 
l  lane — some  so  narrow  that  the  bushes  liter- 
y  brushed  our  doors  as  we  drove  through.  I 
>uld  glance  again  in  the  mirror  to  see  them 
iving  behind  us  like  cheering  villagers,  glad 
our  escape.  The  roof  of  the  car  was  as  high  as 
/  wife's  shoulder,  whose  head  is  only  as  high 
mine.  One  suitcase  fit  into  the  luggage  com- 
rtment,  and  all  the  rest,  toiletries  and  sou- 
nirs,  went  in  the  back  seat.  It  was  the  com- 
:te,  house-on-your-back  turtle  feel  that  must 


be  the  attraction  of  an  RV,  but  so  compact  in 
that  little  circus-sized  car.  It  was  probably  as 
close  as  we  ever  came  or  will  come  to  riding  on 
a  motorcycle.  "Or  need  to  come,"  she  will  say, 
and  as  he  is  wont  to  do  lately,  Dr. 
f*      Johnson  will  take  her  side. 

\Z^J  ometimes  I  wonder  if  speed  is  the  original 
sin.  "You  will  be  like  God,"  the  serpent  says  to 
Eve,  and  thus  begins  our  first,  fatal  end  run 
around  evolution's  vegetable  pace,  a  tempta- 
tion that  will  lead  us,  zoom  zoom  zoom,  to  fast 
food,  Wall  Street,  email,  Cliffs  Notes, 
blitzkrieg,  hit-and-run  love.  Albert  "Please 
Don't  Leave  Us  Yet"  Camus  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-six  in  a  car  accident.  He  had  said  that  his 
character  Meursault  was  the  only  Christ  we 
deserved,  but  perhaps  his  own  death  was  the 
only  crucifixion  we  can  imagine.  A  messiah 
who  came  as  an  American  and  wished  to  die 
for  our  sins,  the  wars  in  the  desert  and  the  oil 
spills  off  the  coasts  of  Alaska  and  Spain,  could 
only  do  so,  perhaps,  by  cracking  up  a  car. 

£peed  not  only  abrogates  pleasure; 
it  is  a  pleasure  in  itself.  oAs  soon 
as  man  learned  to  run  he  began  to 
imagine  his  own  divinity 

Speed  is  the  consort  of  death,  as  pleasure  is 
of  life.  Speed  defies  sensuality;  it  short-circuits 
ardor  and  shortchanges  the  palate.  Speed  is  a 
thirst  for  life  that  in  its  haste  keeps  spilling 
the  drink.  Interestingly,  the  only  admonition 
my  father-in-law,  Walt,  ever  ventured  to  give 
me  was  "You  better  slow  down,  boy,  and  smell 
the  roses." 

But  I'm  off  on  yet  another  trot  and  have 
come  to  yet  another  crossroads,  for  speed  not 
only  abrogates  pleasure;  it  is  a  pleasure  in  itself. 
As  soon  as  man  learned  to  run  he  began  to 
imagine  his  own  divinity.  In  some  of  my  most 
pleasurable  dreams  I  run  without  tiring,  some- 
times without  touching  the  ground.  "You're 
dreaming  about  sex,"  say  the  Freudians.  Maybe 
I'm  dreaming  about  driving.  Divide  humanity 
how  you  will,  into  male  and  female,  rich  and 
poor,  ancient  and  modern,  and  you  will  have 
arrived  at  no  more  telling  a  division  than  that 
which  exists  between  those  who've  ridden  in 
cars  and  those  who  haven't.  To  ride  on  horse- 
back is  a  great  historical  leap,  but  to  raise  horse- 
power to  an  exponential  power  may  prove  to  be 
nothing  less  than  a  mutation.  To  move  faster 
than  a  cheetah  while  remaining  as  inert  as  the 
Buddha,  to  let  the  landscape  flow  by  you  and  in 
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some  ways  through  you — is  this  not  an  alter- 
ation of  consciousness  itself  ?  Ask  me  my  drug  of 
choice,  and  I'll  tell  you  gasoline.  Very  literal- 
minded  people,  including  fundamentalists  ot 
several  stripes,  wiil  tell  you  that  military  inter- 
vention in  the  Middle  East  is  a  recapitulation  ot 
the  Crusades.  I'd  say  it  is  the  Opium  War  with 
a  new  twist:  This  time  the  imperialists  want  the 
opium  for  themselves.  Re  that  as  it  may,  we 
shall  never  care  so  much  about  defining  a  just 
war  as  executing  a  fast  one. 

Johnson's  quote  contains  several  points  of  ir- 
resolvable tension,  and  we're  talking  about  one 


To  heighten  pleasure  we  also  are 
obliged  to  banish  notions  of  futurity  and 
duty;  we  must  believe,  at  least  for  a 
moment,  that  the  moment  is  everything 


of  them  now:  the  fact  that  you  cannot  drive 
briskly  and  escape  the  imperatives  of  duty.  You 
cannot  drive  briskly  without  reference  to  what 
one  of  the  mobsters  in  the  first  Godfather  movie 
refers  to  so  touchingly  as  "pain-in-the-ass  inno- 
cent bystanders."  One  thinks  of  an  early  scene  in 
Dickens's  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  in  which  an  aris- 
tocrat, driving  too  briskly,  runs  over  a  child.  (He 
adds  insult  to  injury  by  tossing  a  coin  out  of  his 
window  to  the  child's  kin;  it  is  flung  back  at  him 
like  a  gift  of  bogus  foreign  aid.)  When  Cain  says 
to  Cod,  after  murdering  his  brother,  Abel,  "Am 
I  my  brother's  keeper.7"  he  is  already 

/revving  our  engines, 
cannot  seem  to  put  myself  into  Johnson's 
post  chaise  without  feeling  defensive,  not  only 
against  the  nagging  call  of  duty  but  against  the 
constant  threat  ot  chance.  There  is  an  instinct 
deep  in  us,  as  deep  as  collective  memory,  that 
associates  pleasure  with  the  fear  of  danger — and 
in  certain  perverse  manifestations  confuses 
them  too.  To  know  pleasure  is  to  relax,  and  to 
relax  is  to  let  down  line's  guard,  thus  becoming 
easy  prey.  We  find  that  to  heighten  pleasure  we 
also  are  obliged  to  banish  notions  of  futurity  and 
duty;  we  must  believe,  at  least  for  a  moment, 
that  the  moment  is  everything — for  to  take  in 
anything  larger  is  to  invite  the  nightmare.  This 
must  be  some  of  the  appeal  of  adultery,  which 
requires  an  extreme  measure  of  the  renuncia- 
tions common  to  all  lovers,  licit  and  otherwise: 
that  they  banish  any  thought  of  duty  or  of  what's 
going  to  happen  tomorrow. 

Sometimes  1  try  to  imagine  a  whole  tribe 
with  that  consciousness,  La  Dolce  Vita  recast  as 
an  anthropological  study.  It's  hardly  an  original 


thought — Rousseau  imagined  and  Margar  l 
Mead  may  (or  may  not)  have  encountered  t! 
same  thing.  These  people  live  in  a  tempera 
valley,  ot  on  the  coast  of  a  temperate  sea,  or< 
an  island  offshore.  None  of  the  predators  th 
know  feed  off  human  flesh.  In  the  midst 
abundance,  they  have  no  need  to  feed  off  01 
another.  They  take  plenty  for  granted.  Th 
have  never  heard  of  rape,  torture,  or  murd 
They  know  only  of  accidental  killing,  which 
rare  and  grievous  but  immediately  forgiven  a 
soon  forgotten.  They  are  promiscuous  witho! 
jealousy,  hedonistic  without  frenzy.  Their  imE 
inations  make  only  the  smallest  forays  into  tii 
and  space.  As  far  as  they  know,  they  are  t 
only  human  beings  who  inhabit  the  world,  a( 
they  have  always  been  here.  They  are  parked 
the  most  remote  of  lovers'  lanes,  without  refq 
ence  to  duty  or  futurity. 

Then  comes  that  morning  when  ships  appe 
on  the  horizon,  when  men  on  horses  ride  in| 
the  glade.  The  shock  that  these  others  can  ex 
i-  exceeded  only  by  the  horror  of  what  they  c 
do.  The  crusader  and  the  conquistador  alwE 
1 1  ime  as  living  proof  of  the  darker  tenets  of  th 
own  lapsarian  theology:  They  are  not  in 
sistible,  only  irrefutable.  The  moment  and  t 
mind  both  burst  open,  like  a  child's  he 
crushed  under  the  post  chaise's  wheels.  Higl 
waymen  force  the  horses  to  a  halt  and  p( 
_  the  pretty  woman  out  of  the  coach 
^^^"^     her  hair. 

M  here  is  a  case  of  a  highwayman  nam 
Claude  Duval,  who,  after  forcing  a  coach  to  st| 
and  robbing  the  occupants,  struck  a  deal  wi 
one  of  the  female  passengers  to  dance  with  hi 
by  the  side  ot  the  road.  She  acquiesced,  and  It 
returned  her  money  and  jewels,  allowing  tli 
coach  to  continue  on  its  way.  1  suppose  that 
the  standard  of  his  peers  he  might  have  bfr 
considered  gallant,  but  I  think  of  the  episo 
with  a  deep  abhorrence. 

I  have  always  been  appalled  by  any  attempt 
compel  an  action  that  ought  to  be  a  freely  chos<l 
pleasure.  Rape  is  the  extreme  form  of  this,  b 
there  are  milder  forms  of  rape.  The  highwa, 
man's  "request"  is  one:  forcing  someone  to  dan 
or  to  smile — as  in  those  old  cowboy  movies: 
want  to  see  you  dance"  (to  avoid  getting  yq 
feet  blown  off  by  my  six-shooter)  or  "Smile  wh 
you  say  that,  partner."  To  say  "Wipe  that  smile 
your  face"  is  one  thing,  but  to  demand  that  som 
ime  smile  is  to  enter  a  whole  other  zone.  It  is  t! 
zone  where  a  mother  could  be  forced  to  nui 
her  own  child — or  for  that  matter  to  give  birth 
one,  which  is  the  dark  side  of  the  pro-life  mov 
ment,  not  that  it  has  a  monopoly  on  darkness 

When  I  was  a  kid,  some  of  the  bullies  at  i 
grammar  school  forced  an  unpopular  boy 
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|1  He  was  fat  and  his  grandmother  was  a 
id  substitute  teacher.  His  family  kept  a  farm 
he  midst  of  our  suburban  community.  They 
en't  back  to  the  land;  they  just  hadn't  left. 
;  sight  of  him  forced  into  the  corner  of  a 
ding,  with  the  bullies  leering  into  his  tear- 
abysmally  lonely  face  like  soldiers  in  a 
iting  of  the  mocking  of  Christ  and  a  crowd 
deliriously  amused  kids  in  their  Carnaby 
;et  knockoffs  circling  round,  hushing  one 
ther  to  hear  the  sung  words — it  is  terrible, 
of  the  worst  memories  of  my  childhood.  I 
tetimes  played  with  this  boy  at  his  house.  I 
not  remember  if  we  were  already  compan- 
jj  when  this  incident  occurred  or  if  that  came 
r.  But  even  without  that  connection,  even 
:he  realm  of  abstraction,  the  mere  idea  of 
ieone  being  forced  to  sing — to  perform  that 
alization  we  do  mostly  in  joy,  and  love,  and 
entminded  contentment — I  would  have 
in  less  horrified  had  they  forced  him  to  eat 
dung  or  kiss  their  pointy  shoes, 
ust  last  evening  I  paid  a  call  on  a  renowned 
st  who  has  a  passion  for  railroads.  He  took  me 
)  his  basement  and  showed  me  an  extensive 
del-train  layout.  I  was  touched 
die  revelation;  it  awakened  a 
e  of  nostalgia  in  me  and  re- 
led  a  tender  side  of  him.  He 
e  me  a  demonstration  of  the 
,ns  moving  under  tunnels  and 
sugh  the  tiny  lit-up  villages. 
I  then  he  said,  "I'm  going  to 
'e  you  work  one  of  the  trains." 
meant  this,  I  am  almost  pos- 
e,  as  a  gesture  of  generosity 

I  fellow  feeling,  analogous  to 
t  of  a  nomad  offering  a  stranger 

use  of  his  horse,  and  I  was  de- 
rimed  to  take  it  as  such.  But 
;n  the  merest  hint  that  this 
;  an  offer  I  could  not  refuse — 

int  that,  in  my  experience, 
st  usually  accompanies  the  of- 
lof  a  second  helping  or  a  third 
ik — gave  me  a  shudder  of  re- 
sion.  It  was  fun  to  work  the 
.n,  actually,  but  I  made  a  point 

'.utting  the  juice  when  and  where  I  chose,  and 
^©uld  have  been  a  very  grave  mistake  on  this 
)d  man's  part  to  tell  me  to  do  any  more. 
5o  I  find  it  necessary  to  hope  that  the  pretty 
man  in  Johnson's  coach  is  under  no  compul- 
n,  not  even  that  of  fearing  to  hurt  an  old  wid- 
er's  feelings,  when  he  asks  her  to  go  for  a 
ve.  I  want  her  to  have  said,  "If  I  had  no  duties 
■eference  to  futurity,  I  would  spend  my  life  in 
ving  briskly  in  a  post  chaise  with  a  brilliant, 
venly  man  given  to  pontification  and  bouts 

II  temper.  If  he  happened  to  have  poor  eyesight, 


an  assortment  of  nervous  tics,  and  a  face  bearing 
the  scars  of  childhood  scrofula,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter." I  want  her  to  have  said  it  first,  before  John- 
son ever  had  a  chance  to  share  his  fancy  with 
Boswell.  I  want  Johnson  to  have  overheard  her  say 
it  at  some  social  gathering,  and  I  want  him  to  have 
crossed  the  room  in  several  brisk  strides  and  tak- 
en her  hand  in  spontaneous  sympathy  and  said, 
"Good,  dear  lady,  lovely  creature,  your  long  wait 
is  finished."  What  are  the  chances  of  all  this  hap- 
pening, do  you  think?  My  idea  of  heaven  is  that 
of  a  space  and  a  duration  large  enough 
f  M  1      to  accommodate  such  a  possibility. 

JL^rut  who  is  that  dear  lady,  the  pretty  woman 
in  Johnson's  post  chaise?  Is  it  possible  to  give  an 
answer,  biographically  or  symbolically?  In  regard 
to  the  first,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  she  is  Johnson's 
wife,  Elizabeth  Jervis  Porter,  who  predeceased  his 
post-chaise  remark  by  fifteen  years.  After  her 
death,  Johnson  was  known  to  follow  the  men- 
tion of  his  "Tetty"  with  one  of  his  audible  rever- 
ies in  which  he  would  call  her,  along  with  other 
endearments,  "Pretty  dear  creature."  She  was  a 
solvent  widow  of  forty-six  and  he  an  awkward 
nobody  of  twenty-five  when 
they  married.  Her  family  dis- 
owned her,  thinking  her  choice 
ludicrous,  but  it  was  Johnson's 
choice  that  began  to  appear  lu- 
dicrous as  his  reputation  grew. 
By  the  time  he  was  coming  into 
his  own,  she  was  retiring  to  her 
bed,  a  faded  beauty,  addicted 
and  depressed.  The  actor  David 
Garrick,  who  had  been  John- 
son's pupil  during  an  early  and 
ill-fated  venture  in  school  mas- 
tering, used  to  entertain  his 
male  guests  with  risque  imper- 
sonations of  Johnson's  amorous 
attentions  toward  his  wife,  as 
observed  by  Garrick  years  be- 
fore through  a  keyhole.  A  good 
part  of  the  mirth  doubtless  had 
to  do  with  wondering  aloud 
what  the  great  man  had  ever 
seen  in  such  a  woman.  But  be- 
fore almost  anyone  else,  she  had  seen  something 
in  him.  The  English  essayist  Alice  Meynell  came 
belatedly  to  her  defense  in  1914  in  a  wonderful 
tribute  called  "Mrs.  Johnson,"  in  which  she  writes: 

Men  who  would  trust  Dr.  Johnson  with  their  or- 
thodoxy, with  their  vocabulary,  and  with  the  most 
intimate  vanity  of  their  human  wishes,  refuse,  with 
every  mark  of  insolence,  to  trust  him  in  regard  to  his 
wife.  .  .  .  [I]f  England  loves  her  great  Englishman's 
memory,  she  owes  not  only  courtesy,  but  gratitude, 
to  the  only  woman  who  loved  him  while  there  was 
yet  time. 
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She  means  Tetty's  time,  which  ran  out  briskly 
enough.  Ir  has  occurred  to  me  that  Samuel  John- 
son could  be  called  "Doctor  Johnson"  for  no  bet- 
ter reason  than  the  wife  who  "put  him  through 
school"  when  he  was  young  and  got  put  out  the 
door  once  he  was  established,  though  in  her  case 
not  by  the  doctor. 

The  pretty  woman  might  also  have  been 
Hester  Thrale,  an  intellectually  ambitious 
hostess  who,  together  with  her  husband, 
Henry,  took  Johnson  into  their  home,  thus 
making  it  a  hub  of  brilliant  society  (and  some 
real  nuttiness  too).  He  lived  there  as  an  avun- 
cular presence  tor  almost  two  decades.  To 
Hester  he  owed  the  preservation  of  his  health 
and  sanity;  we  owe  her  the  preservation  of 
valuable  biographical  information  not  found  in 
Boswell.  Johnson  knew  a  number  of  other 
women  also.  For  a  man  whose  oink  could  be 
very  much  of  his  age,  who  once  said  that  a 
woman  preaching  was  like  a  dog  walking  on  its 
hind  legs  ("It  is  not  done  well;  but  you  are  sur- 
prised to  find  it  done  at  all"),  Johnson  is  never- 
theless remarkable  for  his  appreciation  of 
female  intelligence  (he  balked  at  the  then  pop- 
ular notion  that  a  man  was  prudent  to  marry  a 
woman  less  gifted  than  himself)  and  assisted 
more  than  one  woman  writer  in  getting  pub- 
lished. His  last  recorded  words  were  spoken  to 
a  young  and  perhaps  pretty  woman  who  had 
called  on  him  for  his  benediction:  "God  bless 
you,  my  dear."  I  like  to  think  she  was  Alice 
Meynell's  ancestor;  in  some  sense  she  was. 

If  we  would  go  beyond  what  we  have  of  biog- 
raphy, and  beyond  the  projections  of  our  own 
fantasy,  we  must  look  for  the  identity  of  the 
pretty  woman  in  the  writings  of  the  American 
philosopher  Roy  Orbison — American  because 
his  most  profound  insights  remain  largely  inar- 
ticulate, and  because  his  one  great  theme, 
which  he  shares  with  Melville,  Fitzgerald, 
Wharton,  and  Arthur  Miller,  is  unrequited 
yearning.  The  voice  of  Roy  Orbison  is  nothing 
less  than  its  audible  masculine  form,  and  if  you 
tell  me,  "That's  a  bit  corny,"  I  can  only  respond 
by  saying,  so  is  Roy  Orbison,  and  so  is  mascu- 
line yearning,  and  so  (to  use  the  sentence  of 
summation  most  favored  by  us  corny  men) 
there  you  go. 

Orbison  explicitly  tells  us  the  identity  of  the 
pretty  woman  in  a  song  no  less  explicitly  enti- 
tled "Pretty  Woman."  Seemingly  without 
thinking,  when  the  pretty  woman  in  his  song 
is  still  walking  by,  still  coolly  weighing  the 
merits  of  his  proposition,  before  she  reverses 
all  expectation  and  walks  back  to  him,  he  tells 
us  who  she  is:  Mercy.  That's  what  he  calls  her, 
mercy.  You  may  have  thought  he  was  merely 
exclaiming,  but  no,  he's  naming.  That's  who 
the  pretty  woman  in  Dr.  Johnson's  post  chaise 
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is;  it  is  certainly  who  Tett\  Porter  wa-  m  l1 
questing  youth,  and  who  Hester  Thrale  was 
his  troubled  middle  aye,  and  who  the  Pret 
Woman  is  to  every  man  I  know,  even  if  sh 
not  so  pretty  and  even  if  he's  gay;  she's  men 
She's  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  you  better  believe 
driving  briskly  in  a  limousine  with  FDR  ai 
telling  him  that  he's  got  to  -tart  paying  itu 
attention  to  the  Negroes.  She  is  that  kali; 
housewife  in  Rensonhurst  who  ran  out  of  h 
house  and  went  to  her  knees  in  the  middle 
the  street  and  held  the  bleeding  head  of  Yu^ 
Hawkins  in  her  lap  after  the  white  boys  h 
used  baseball  bats  and  a  bullet  to  bring  hi 
down,  and  if  I  could  paint,  I  would  paint  th 
image,  and  if  I  did  not  call  it  "American  Piet 
I  would  call  it  "Mercy."  She  is  even  my  moth< 
in-law,  whose  Mediterranean  face  actua 
resemble-  thai  ot  the  woman  in  in\  unamn;i 
painting,  laying  aside  her  Kleenex  and  fui 
bling  for  her  change  purse  every  time  we  sic 
down  for  a  toll,  and  she  is  my  solicitous  you] 
daughter,  who  overhears  Dad  telling  Mom  th[ 
the  car  he  has  rented  to  fetch  Grandma  fd 
tures  something  Dad  has  never  had  in  a  d 
before,  which  is  a  CD  player,  and  so  on  the  d 
of  my  departure  I  find  two  compact  discs  s 
discreetly  beside  my  keys  and  wallet,  and  wh 
has  she  chosen  for  me,  dear  thoughtful  chi 
but  Bruce  Springsteen  and  Chris  Isaak,  t 
Sons  of  Roy. 

She  is  also — and  for  someone  with  i 
cranky  karma,  she  is  ultimately — the  New  A 
sorceress  who  suddenly  sees  in  her  mystic  e 
the  actual  women  who  are  going  to  buy  t 
arcane  manual  she  is  writing,  their  chores  ai* 
their  chances,  both  fairly  dismal  when  s 
forces  herself  to  look,  and  so  she  says  to  herse1 
"Why  this  tedious  ritual  of  anointing?  Why  n 
let  them  off  with  a  nice  warm  shower?  For  t 
love  of  the  sweet  Isis,  just  tell  the 
f  M  ■      to  take  a  nice  warm  shower." 

.JL^ut  the  mercy  that  qualifies  our  sufferi 
must  itself  be  qualified,  just  as  everything  I  ha 
written  thus  far  and  can  ever  write  must 
qualified.  Mercy  is  almost  always  a  mix 
review.  It  is  the  news  that  the  tumor  is  less  thi 
three  centimeters,  that  the  pretty  woman  v\ 
not  require  a  mastectomy,  or  that  she  w 
require  only  one,  or  that  she  will  require  a  dr 
ble  but  with  better  than  half  a  chance  to  live,  I 
that  at  her  age  she  will  require  nothing  but  tir 
because  something  else  will  probably  kill  h 
first.  Mercy  is  the  moment  that  takes  an  eten 
ty  to  come,  when  they  will  tell  her  she  is  free 
go,  though  of  course  if  she  must  wait  for  them 
tell  her,  she  is  not  really  free.  Illness  is  a  type 
bondage;  treatment  is  something  to  which  t 
patient  is  said  to  "submit,"  and  be  the  physici 


annerly  as  the  most  gallant  of  highwaymen, 
is  still  under  compulsion.  She  is  still  danc- 
:or  her  life. 

nd  if  you  are  her  husband  or  her  lover  or 
sister  or  her  committed  lesbian  partner 
nowledged  by  the  legal  mercies  of  only  one 
fty  American  states)  or  even  her  clueless 
hbor,  what  can  you  do?  Drive,  he  said.  You 
t.  Seventy  miles  each  way  for  those  people 
iur  area  who  elect  to  take  the  interstate 
n  to  the  big  hospital  at  Dartmouth,  which  is 
t  many  will  do  when  "it's  cancer."  I  know 
road  by  heart,  every  exit  and  every  place 
re  the  state  troopers  hide,  and  when  my 
;  comes  to  take  what  a  friend  of  mine 
lemistically  calls  "your  last  ride  to  Hano- 
'  I  shall  be  consoled,  if  I  am  conscious 
jgh  for  consolation,  to  know  that  it  is  in 
y  sense  my  last  ride  to  Hanover.  I  have  gone 
e  as  a  visitor,  and  I  have  gone  as  a  chauffeur, 
i  virtual  strangers  and  with  my  dearest 
ids,  and  more  than  once  have  walked  back 
rie  parking  lot  in  a  pathetic  fantasy  of  res- 
of  driving  her  or  him  or  them  a  thousand 
?s  away,  a  hundred  miles  an  hour,  out  of  the 
and  the  radiation,  out  of  this  one-horse 
a  with  its  pale  green  horse, 
is  funny  how  we  think  of  our  cars  as  havens 
afety  and  a  means  of  escape,  though  we  are 
>ably  more  likely  to  get  killed  in  them  than 
}lace  else.  We  hurry  to  the  parking  lot  as 
inctively  as  we  once  scrambled  for  the 
aeval  trees.  After  screams  and  blood,  what 
ge  belongs  more  to  a  horror  movie  than  the 
hd  of  a  starter  motor  turning  in  vain?  And 
notion  of  safety  may  not  be  such  a  delusion 
E  all,  because  the  worst  thing  that  anyone 
do  to  you  while  driving  is  to  kill  you  or 
im  you,  usually  without  malice  or  a  single 
guided  thought  for  your  own  good — and 
;kly.  All  things  considered,  that  is  not  such  a 
deal.  That  is  mercy,  too. 
aid  this  is  truth,  Dr.  Johnson,  as  much  as  I 
e  learned  thus  far,  in  the  best  translation  I 
j  give  from  my  time  to  yours:  The  pretty 
nan  who  completes  your  sentence  also 
'Oes  it,  because  you  cannot  have  her  in 
r  post  chaise  without  the  risk  of  duty  and 
irity,  the  twin  liabilities  of  love,  which  is 
If  a  liability,  as  well  as  the  only  reason 
er  heaven  that  any  sane  person  ever  had 
wanting  a  life  after  death  or  before  death 
er.  At  the  end  of  Philip  Roth's  novel  The 
ng  Animal,  after  the  protagonist  Kepesh 
learned  that  his  voluptuous  old  flame  has 
anced  breast  cancer,  his  friend  warns  him 
nst  going  to  see  her.  "If  you  go,"  he  says, 
j're  finished."  That  is  surely  one  of  the 
;t  sublime  last  sentences  of  any  work  of  lit- 
ure  I  know — and  the  sublimity  is  all  in 


what  it  implies,  in  what  calls  to  us  from  a 
silence  every  bit  as  significant  as  the  empty 
space  in  a  landscape  of  Chinese  ink: 

If  you  don't  go,  you're  unfinished. 

/Forever, 
forget  where  we  were  and  where  we  were 
going;  I  only  remember  the  moment  itself.  It 
was  two  or  three  years  before  we  took  the  drive 
down  to  Jersey  to  bury  Walt,  and  I  would  think 
of  it  then,  and  have  made  a  point  of  recalling 
it  during  any  number  of  sober  relays  up  and 
down  the  road.  To  live  without  reference  to 
futurity  is  one  thing,  but  who  could  endure 
without  some  reference  to  the  past?  We  had  a 
cassette  tape  playing  when  suddenly,  without 
any  warning  or  pretext,  my  wife  began  to  sing 
with  the  chorus  of  one  of  the  songs,  reaching 
across  the  seat  to  tap  my  thigh  in  time  to  the 
music.  I  was  mildly  stunned.  I  don't  hear  her 
sing  very  often.  In  fact,  I  know  her  to  shy  away 
from  any  occasion  that  might  oblige  her  to 
"sing  along."  But  there  she  was,  in  full  throat, 
almost  a  scandal  with  our  ever  observant 
daughter  in  the  back  seat,  rock-and-rolling  the 
thigh  of  her  lawfully  wedded  husband,  and 
harmonizing  with  Tom  Petty  and  who  else  but 
the  Heartbreakers: 

You  wreck  me,  baby. 
You  break  me  in  two. 
But  you  move  me,  honey. 
Yes,  you  do. 

She  was  telling  me,  perhaps,  what  had  struck 
her  in  that  instant  as  the  whole  truth  of  our 
relationship:  that  I  had  wrecked  her  (and  hav- 
ing read  as  much  of  this  as  you  could  bear,  can 
you  imagine  what  it  must  be  like  to  live  with 
someone  like  me  day  in  and  day  out?),  broken 
her  in  two,  but  also  moved  her — enough,  I  am 
hoping,  to  make  it  worth  the  grief.  Or  else  she 
was  simply  telling  me,  through  the  medium  of 
the  lyric,  the  twofold  meaning  of  mortal  life 
itself.  Maybe  she  wasn't  telling  me  anything — 
maybe  the  "you"  on  her  mind  was  the  Thou 
Before  All  Worlds,  and  the  hand  drumming 
my  leg  was  just  an  invitation  to  join  in  the 
hymn.  Did  I  need  to  knew?  At  first  I  felt  an 
adolescent  impulse  to  say  my  amen  with  the 
gas,  to  make  my  speedometer  double  as  a 
blood-pressure  gauge,  pedal  to  the  metal,  NO 
FEAR  and  the  whole  bit,  but  I  knew  at  once 
how  silly  that  would  be.  Speed  was  utterly 
beside  the  point.  For  in  that  single  moment  of 
candor,  mercy,  and  completely  voluntary 
song,  driving  briskly  but  no  more  than  briskly 
in  a  you-know-what  with  my  you-know-who 
(and  toward  the  ever  looming  God-knows- 
where),  I  was  right  at  the  place  I  had  always 
wanted  to  be.  ■ 
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THE  REVISION  THING 

A  history  of  the  Iraq  war,  told  entirely  in  lies 

By  Sam  Smith 


All  text  is  verbatim  from  .senior  Bush 
Administration  officials  and  advisers. 
In  places ,  tenses  have  been  changed  for 
clarity. 

^^^nce  again,  we  were  defending 
both  ourselves  and  the  safety  and 
survival  of  civilization  itself.  Sep- 
tember 1 1  signaled  the  arrival  of  an 
entirely  different  era.  We  faced  perils 
we  had  never  thought  about,  perils 
we  had  never  seen  before.  For 
decades,  terrorists  had  waged  war 
against  this  country.  Now,  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Bush,  Ameri- 
ca would  wage  war  against  them.  It 
was  a  struggle  between  good  and  it 
was  a  struggle  between  evil. 

It  was  absolutely  clear  that  the 
number-one  threat  facing  America 
was  from  Saddam  Hussein.  We  know 
that  Iraq  and  Al  Qaeda  had  high- 
level  contacts  that  went  back  a 
decade.  We  learned  that  Iraq  had 
trained  Al  Qaeda  members  in  bomb 
making  and  deadly  gases.  The  regime 
had  long-standing  and  continuing 
ties  to  terrorist  organizations.  Iraq 
and  Al  Qaeda  had  discussed  safe- 
haven  opportunities  in  Iraq.  Iraqi  of- 
ficials denied  accusations  of  ties  with 
Al  Qaeda.  These  denials  simply  were 
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not  credible.  You  couldn't  distin- 
guish between  Al  Qaeda  and  Sad- 
dam when  you  talked  about  the  war 
on  terror. 

The  fundamental  question  was, 
did  Saddam  Hussein  have  a  weapons 
program?  And  the  answer  was,  ab- 
solutely. His  regime  had  large,  unac- 
counted-for stockpiles  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons — including 
VX,  sarin,  cyclosarin,  and  mustard 
gas,  anthrax,  botulism,  and  possibly 
smallpox.  Our  conservative  estimate 
w  as  that  Iraq  then  had  a  stockpile  of 
between  100  and  500  tons  of  chemi- 
cal-weapons agent.  That  was  enough 
agent  to  fill  16,000  hattletield  rock- 
ets. We  had  sources  that  told  us  that 
Saddam  Hussein  recently  authorized 
Iraqi  field  commanders  to  use  chemi- 
cal weapons — the  very  weapons  the 
dictator  told  the  world  he  did  not 
have.  And  according  to  the  British 
government,  the  Iraqi  regime  could 
launch  a  biological  or  chemical  at- 
tack in  as  little  as  forty-five  minutes 
after  the  orders  were  given.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein had  biological  weapons  and  the 
capability  to  rapidly  produce  more, 
many  more. 

Iraq  possessed  ballistic  missiles 
with  a  likely  range  of  hundreds  of 
miles — far  enough  to  strike  Saudi 
Arabia,  Israel,  Turkey,  and  other  na- 
tions. We  also  discovered  through 


intelligence  that  Iraq  had  a  growuL 
fleet  of  manned  and  unmanned  a« 
al  vehicles  that  could  be  used  to  dfl 

perse  chemical  or  biological  weaprH 
across  broad  areas.  We  were  ccfl 
cerned  that  Iraq  was  exploring  wJfl 

of  using  UAVs  for  missisfl 

S targeting  the  United  StatB 
addam  Hussein  was  determirB 
to  get  his  hands  on  a  nuclear  bonM 
We  knew  he'd  been  absolutely  cl 
voted  to  trying  to  acquire  nuclS 
weapons,  and  we  believed  he  had.H 
tact,  reconstituteel  nuclear  weapoM 
The  British  government  learnH 
that  Saddam  Hussein  had  recenH 
sought  significant  quantities  of  uH 
nium  from  Africa.  Our  intelligerH 
sources  told  us  that  he  had  attemjB 
ed  to  purchase  high-strength  a 
minum  tubes  suitable  for  nucleB 
weapons  production.  When  t  ' 
inspectors  first  went  into  Iraq  a 
were  denied — finally  denied  acce 
a  report  came  out  of  the  [Interri 
tional  Atomic  Energy  Agency]  tl  • 
they  were  six  months  away  from  < 
veloping  a  weapon.  I  didn't  kn< 
what  more  evidence  we  needed. 

Facing  clear  evidence  of  peril,  ■ 
could  not  wait  for  the  final  pre 
that  could  come  in  the  form  o 
mushroom  cloud.  The  Iraqi  dicta; 
could  not  be  permitted  to  threat 
America  and  the  world  with  horri 
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.sons  and  diseases  and  gases  and 
feic  weapons.  Inspections  would 
i  work.  We  gave  him  a  chance  to 
ow  the  inspectors  in,  and  he 
uldn't  let  them  in.  The  burden 
s  on  those  people  who  thought  he 
iln't  have  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion to  tell  the  world 
where  they  were. 


w 

f  Tew 


e  waged  a  war  to  save  civiliza- 
n  itself.  We  did  not  seek  it,  but  we 
rght  it,  and  we  prevailed.  We 
ight  them  and  imposed  our  will  on 
;m  and  we  captured  or,  if  neces- 
y,  killed  them  until  we  had  im- 
sed  law  and  order.  The  Iraqi 
ople  were  well  on  their  way  to 
edom.  The  scenes  of  free  Iraqis 
iebrating  in  the  streets,  riding 
nerican  tanks,  tearing  down  the 
itues  of  Saddam  Hussein  in  the 
nter  of  Baghdad  were  breathtak- 


whelming  support  of  the  Iraqi 
people.  Once  we  won,  we  got  great 
support  from  everywhere. 

The  people  of  Iraq  knew  that 
every  effort  was  made  to  spare  inno- 
cent life,  and  to  help  Iraq  recover 
from  three  decades  of  totalitarian 
rule.  And  plans  were  in  place  to  pro- 
vide Iraqis  with  massive  amounts  of 
food,  as  well  as  medicine  and  other 
essential  supplies.  The  U.S.  devoted 
unprecedented  attention  to  humani- 
tarian relief  and  the  prevention  of 
excessive  damage  to  infrastructure 
and  to  unnecessary  casualties. 

The  United  States  approached 
its  postwar  work  with  a  two-part  re- 
solve: a  commitment  to  stay  and  a 
commitment  to  leave.  The  United 
States  had  no  intention  of  deter- 
mining the  precise  form  of  Iraq's 
new  government.  That  choice  be- 
longed to  the  Iraqi  people.  We 


%.  Watching  them,  one  could  not 
lp  but  think  of  the  fall  of  the 
rlin  Wall  and  the  collapse  of  the 
>n  Curtain. 

It  was  entirely  possible  that  in 
iq  you  had  the  most  pro- American 
pulation  that  could  be  found  any- 
lere  in  the  Arab  world.  If  you 
:re  looking  for  a  historical  analo- 
,  it  was  probably  closer  to  post- 
eration  France.  We  had  the  over- 


have  never  been  a  colonial  power. 
We  do  not  leave  behind  occupying 
armies.  We  leave  behind  constitu- 
tions and  parliaments.  We  don't 
take  our  force  and  go  around  the 
world  and  try  to  take  other  people's 
real  estate  or  other  people's  re- 
sources, their  oil.  We  never  have 
and  we  never  will. 

The  United  States  was  not  inter- 
ested in  the  oil  in  that  region.  We 


were  intent  on  ensuring  that  Iraq's 
oil  resources  remained  under  nation- 
al Iraqi  control,  with  the  proceeds 
made  available  to  support  Iraqis  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  oil  fields 
belonged  to  the  people  of  Iraq,  the 
government  of  Iraq,  all  of  Iraq.  We 
estimated  that  the  potential  income 
to  the  Iraqi  people  as  a  result  of  their 
oil  could  be  somewhere  in  the  $20 
[billion]  to  $30  billion  a  year  [range], 
and  obviously,  that  would  be  money 
that  would  be  used  for  their  well- 
being.  In  other  words,  all  of  Iraq's  oil 
belonged  to  all  the 


W. 


people  of  Iraq. 


e  found  the  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  We  found  biological  lab- 
oratories. And  we  found  more  weapons 
as  time  went  on.  I  never  believed  that 
we'd  just  tumble  over  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  in  that  country.  But  for 
those  who  said  we  hadn't 
found  the  banned  manufac- 
turing devices  or  banned 
weapons,  they  were  wrong, 
we  found  them.  We  knew 
where  they  were. 

We  changed  the  regime 
of  Iraq  for  the  good  of  the 
Iraqi  people.  We  didn't  want 
to  occupy  Iraq.  War  is  a  ter- 
rible thing.  We've  tried 
every  other  means  to 
achieve  objectives  without 
a  war  because  we  understood 
what  the  price  of  a  war  can 
be  and  what  it  is.  We  sought 
peace.  We  strove  for  peace. 
Nobody,  but  nobody,  was 
more  reluctant  to  go  to  war 
than  President  Bush. 

It  is  not  right  to  assume 
that  any  current  problems 
in  Iraq  can  be  attributed  to 
poor  planning.  The  number 
of  U.S.  forces  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region  dropped  as  a  re- 
sult of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom.  This 
nation  acted  to  a  threat  from  the  dic- 
tator of  Iraq.  There  is  a  lot  of  revi- 
sionist history  now  going  on,  but  one 
thing  is  certain — he  is  no  longer  a 
threat  to  the  free  world,  and  the 
people  of  Iraq  are  free.  There's  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  when  it's  all  said 
and  done,  the  facts  will  show  the  world 
the  truth.  There  is  absolutely  no  doubt 
in  my  mind.  ■ 


itograph  by  Molly  Binghain/WorldPictureNews 
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Translated  by  Alexander  Burry  and  Tatiana  Tulchinsky 
With  an  Introduction  by  Georgi  Derluguian 
Cloth  $25.00 
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"In  Chechnya,  there  is  now  just  one 
lone  Russian  voice  remaining  to 
chronicle  the  lives  of  those  embroiled 
in  the  killing  and  corruption  that  have 
become  the  hallmark  of  President 
Putins  efforts  to  bring  the  province 
under  the  control  of  Moscow.  Her 
name  is  Anna  Politkovskaya,  and  she  is 
not  about  to  give  up  the  fight.  .  .  .  Few 
Russians  want  to  read  about  how 
75,000  of  their  crack  troops  are  mired 
in  a  conflict  against  3,000  active  rebel 
fighters.  Still  less  do  they  want  to  hear 
of  atrocities  carried  out  in  their  name 
by  their  own  army." 

David  Hearst,  The  Guardian  * 

"Often  Anna  Politkovskaya  has  been  a 
solitary  witness  to  a  conflict  in  which 
there  is  no  victory  and  no  defeat,  just  a 
steady  stream  of  misery  and  death,  bru- 
tality and  betrayal. . . .  Ms.  Politkovskaya 
is  working  for  a  Russian  newspaper  at  a 
time  when  the  Russian  government  has 
actively  discouraged  any  independent 
reporting  on  the  war.  As  a  result,  most 
other  Russian  reports  are  sporadic  and 
tilted  toward  the  official  line.  But  she  has 
gone  back  to  Chechnya  again  and  again, 
trying  to  perfect  a  method  of  war  report- 
ing that  is  difficult  in  the  best  of  circum- 
stances: getting  both  sides  of  the  story." 
Celestine  Bohlen,  New  York  Tii>u-s 

"Anna  Politkovskaya  is  not  a  name 
known  outside  Russia.  If  President 
Putin  had  his  way,  she  would  not  be 
known  inside  the  country  either." 

The  Times,  London 
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LETTER         FROM  CHATTANOOGA 


FAT  OF  THE  LAND 

Dale  Boone  at  the  frontiers  of  gluttony 
By  Frederick  Kaufman 


.  an  hungry  man  dreameth,  and,  be- 
\\d,  he  eateth;  but  he  awaketh,  and  his 
ul  is  empty  .  .  . 

—Isaiah,  29:8 


ft 


ale  Boone  can  eat  anything,  and 
ts  of  it.  He  holds  titles  in  reindeer 
usage  (28  in  ten  min- 
es) and  Russian  beef 
implings  (274  in  six 
inutes).  On  this 
;autiful  morning  in 
hattanooga,  Ten- 
;ssee,  it's  hot  dogs, 
oone  is  supremely 
mfident.  Last  night 
i  prepped  himself  at  a 
pet:  boiled  cabbage, 
rnip  greens,  carrots, 
>rn,  nothing  heavy, 
ow  his  stomach  is 
retched  and  ready, 
is  boots  are  shiny 
;w,  his  overalls  fresh- 
ironed.  Because  he 
a  showman,  and  be- 
luse  he  is  in  the  line 
•  Daniel  Boone,  he 
ears  a  coonskin  cap. 
"Yeeeeee-haw!"  he  says.  "This  is  the 
:st  I've  felt  in  a  long  time." 
The  camera  crews  have  already 
Igun  to  assemble  in  front  of  the 
iree  long  tables  pulled  across  the 
irking  lot  of  Coney's  Deli  Cafe, 
anners  stamped  with  the  Nathan's 
imous  logo  cover  the  tables,  which 

'ederick  Kaufman's  review  "Our  Daily 
fead"  appeared  in  the  January  2000  issue . 


have  not  been  set  with  mustard,  rel- 
ish, or  anything  remotely  resembling 
the  fixings  for  a  hot  dog.  All  that's 
on  these  tables  is  a  dozen  clear  plas- 
tic pitchers  of  water,  there  to  aug- 
ment the  competitive  saliva. 

Boone,  six  feet  tall  and  280  pounds, 


struts  around  Coney's  parking  lot,  paus- 
ing only  to  jawbone  the  TV  crews  or 
pose  for  snapshots.  Meanwhile,  behind 
the  Nathan's  tables,  a  sound  guy  fiddles 
with  banks  of  speakers  as  George  Shea, 
chairman  of  the  International  Feder- 
ation of  Competitive  Eating,  presses 
his  straw  boater  onto  his  slick  black 
hair  and  smooths  his  golden  tie. 

"This  is  the  beginning  of  the  jour- 
ney," he  says. 


What  Shea  means  is  that  today's 
contest  in  Chattanooga  is  the  first  of  an 
eighteen-event  international  qualifying 
series  in  which  amateurs  and  profes- 
sionals from  Europe,  the  Pacific  Rim, 
and  America  can  qualify  for  the  88th 
Annual  Fourth  of  July  Hot  Dog  Eating 
Contest  held  on  the 
Boardwalk  of  Coney  Is- 
land— the  World  Cup 
of  food  bolting.  The 
gurgitator  who  emerges 
victorious  in  Coney's 
parking  lot  in  Chat- 
tanooga today  will  get 
the  chance  to  battle  for 
the  mustard-colored 
world -championship 
belt  at  the  real  Coney 
Island.  There  they  will 
also  face  the  current 
champion,  a  five  foot 
seven,  132-pound  Jap- 
anese "food  fighter" 
named  Takeru  Koba- 
yashi,  who,  as  far  as  any- 
one knows,  has  eaten 
more  hot  dogs  faster 
than  anyone  else  on 
earth:  fifty  and  a  half  hot  dogs  and  buns 
in  twelve  minutes. 

For  Shea,  the  yearly  calendar  re- 
volves around  that  Fourth  of  July 
contest.  A  long-time  public-relations 
guy,  Shea  has  been  on  the  Nathan's 
account  since  1988,  when  he  began 
assisting  legendary  Coney  Island 
press  agent  Max  Rosey  (the  man 
who  married  couples  in  diving  bells, 
crowned  gefilte-fish  queens,  put 


ustration  by  Olivier  Kugler 
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elephants  on  water  skis).  When 
Rosey  died  in  1990,  Shea  took  over 
the  hot-dog  eating  contest,  and  in 
1997,  when  Shea  opened  his  own 
firm,  he  took  Nathan's  with  him. 
That  same  year,  Shea  and  his  broth- 
er, Rich,  created  the  1FOCE,  which 
now  sanctions  more  than  1  50  annual 
eating  events  worldwide.  Under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Sheas,  corporate 
sponsorship  of  competitive  eating 
has  increased  and  multiplied.  For  the 
Fourth  alone,  Nathan's  has  been 
joined  by  French's  Mustard, 
Orbit:. com,  and  an  online  gaming 
casino  called  Betwwts.com,  which 
handicaps  the  event. 

Some  might  compare  the  Shea 
brothers'  IFOCE  to  Vince  McMa- 
hon's  WWF.  According  to  George 
Shea,  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth:  "It's  uncontrolled,"  he  in- 
sists, and  what  emerges  from  all  his 
talk  of  "long-distance  eaters,"  "cross- 
discipline  competitors,"  "good 
hands,"  and  "stomach  strength"  is 
that  he  really  believes  competitive 
eating  is  a  sport.  More  to  Shea's  lik- 
ing than  the  WWF  comparison  is 
the  analogy  to  professional  basket- 
ball in  its  early  days. 

Either  way,  competitive  eating 
has  just  begun  to  glimpse  its  own 
gaudy  future.  Over  the  past  two 
years,  front-page  stories  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  The 
Glutton  Bon/  premiered  on  Fox 
Television,  Guthusters  and  Battle  of 
the  Buffets  on  the  Discovery  Chan- 
nel and  the  Travel  Channel,  re- 
spectively. When  Eric  "Badlands" 
Booker  set  the  new  wotld  record  in 
matzo  balls  (twenty-one  in  five 
minutes),  it  made  the  CNN  news 
crawl.  Disciplines  now  include 
chicken  wings  in  Philadelphia, 
jalapenos  in  Laredo,  crawfish  in 
Baton  Rouge,  oysters  in  New  Or- 
leans, conch  fritters  in  Key  West, 
and  chili  in  Reno.  It  is  a  continent- 
wide  spectacle  of  self-immolating 
power.  Not  since  the  glory  days  of 
goldfish-swallowing  has  the  sport 
annexed  such  a  large  portion  of  the 
country's  collective  delirium.  And 
so  the  IFOCE  sanctions  a  gamut  of 
increasingly  baroque  competitions 
in  fields  such  as  cow  brains,  sticks 
of  butter,  and  straight  mayonnaise. 


Shea  C  Communications  operates  out 
of  a  loft  space  in  Manhattan  replete 
with  hardwood  floors  and  black- 
turtlenecked  staff  in  ergonomic  chairs, 
the  typical  offices  of  a  boutique  ad 
agency  or  some  actor's  production 
company  (the  IFOCE  is  itself  repre- 
sented by  the  William  Morris  Agency). 
"Seven  million  people  watched  The 
Glutton  Bowl,"  Rich  Shea  noted  two 
weeks  before  Chattanooga,  as  we  sat 
around  the  conference  table. 

"There's  a  reverence  for  this  as 
history,"  said  George 

"These  are  the  pioneers," 
said  Rich. 


n 


ale  Boone  has  come  to  Ten- 
nessee with  his  mother.  She  stands  off 
to  the  side  of  Coney's  parking  lot, 
beaming  as  her  hoy  makes  the  rounds. 

"I  have  three  sons,  and  he's  the 
youngest,"  Cathy  Boone  says.  "One's 
with  antique  furniture,  the  other 
with  the  government,  in  small  arms. 
Getting  all  those  guns  and  things 
ready  to  go." 

Dale  is  more  of  a  talker,  getting  all 
those  reporters  and  things  ready  to 
go.  "Dale  Boone  has  offended  the 
entire  city,"  George  Shea  informs 
the  herd  of  local  press.  "He  has  told 
me  in  private  conversation,  'I'm 
gonna  open  up  a  can  of  whup-ass  on 
these  dyspeptics  and  stomach  sta- 
plers in  Chattanooga.'" 

Scribble,  scribble,  go  the  reporters. 
Yet  Shea  is  careful  to  let  them  know 
that  Chattanooga  does  indeed  have 
hope  in  the  form  of  a  hometown 
hero — James  "Chew  Chew"  Phillips — 
who  will  be  here  any  minute  now  for 
exclusive  interviews. 

"I  can't  wait  to  see  Chew  Chew," 
snarls  Boone.  But  Chew  Chew  isn't 
anywhere  to  be  seen.  In  fact, 
Coney's  parking  lot  is  surprisingly 
devoid  of  eaters.  Dale  Boone  may 
have  to  compete  against  himself, 
which  is  just  fine  with  him. 

Then,  a  sideshow.  The  dented, 
honking  Toyota  Camry  of  Kevin 
Lipsitz  pulls  into  the  lot.  He  has 
dtiven  down  from  Staten  Island, 
thirteen  hours  straight.  Two  years 
ago,  Lipsitz  reigned  as  pickle-eating 
champion  of  the  world.  Pickles  are 
one  of  the  most  demanding  foods  to 
eat  fast.  Aside  from  pH  issues,  they 
require  a  strong  jaw,  sharp  teeth. 


"I  can't  believ  e  lie's  here,"  mutti 
Boone.  "Oh,  that  really  hurts  me 
thought  this  would  be  a  simple  one 

First  thing  Lipsitz  does  is  let  t' 
dogs  out  of  the  back.  Although  t 
IFOCE  has  refused  bipsitr's  requi 
tor  a  sanctioned  event  between  9 
mans  and  canines,  Lipsitz  still  trail 
with  his  dogs.  Only  after  Sabri 
and  Rascal  have  marked  the  corrol 
of  Coney's  parking  lot  does  Lips 
approach  Boone.  They  exchaB 
gunslinger  scowls. 

"What  you  doin'  in  my  territor  f 
asks  Boone. 

"You  went  to  Philadelphia,"  coil 
ters  Lipsitz,  citing  what  was  clear/ 
i 1 1  afn  n  madi  is,  a  well  km  i\\  n  i  'Hen 
"It's  payback  time." 

The  cameras  swarm  for  mc 
bravado,  but  Boone  and  Lipsitz 
running  out  of  invective.  Lucki 
Chew  Chew  Phillips  chooses  til 
moment  to  show  up.  Tall,  thin 
bearded,  from  East  Ridge,  Te 
nessee,  Chew  Chew  has  pulled  1 
long,  straight  blond  hair  back  intc 
ponytail.  Last  night,  he  took  do 
eight  plates  from  a  Biloxi  buffet  a 
two  large  pizzas,  just  to  keep  1 
edge.  Thete  is  a  term  that  descril 
such  a  solitary  eater.  Teeth  sharp 
razors,  hands  like  mandibles,  h 
known  as  The  Locust.  "He's  t 
eater  who  doesn't  come  into  t 
fold,"  George  Shea  says.  "He's  out 
the  hinterlands.  He  eats  for  himse 

Every  once  in  a  while  an  eating  o 
test  in  the  middle  of  nowhere  will 
tract  a  genuine  Locust.  He  is  the  p 
fessional  gutgitator's  greatest  fear. 

Plates  with  five  hot  dogs  ea 
have  begun  to  emerge  from  Cone] 
kitchen.  A  few  more  amateur  eat, 
have  shown  up,  signed  IFOCE 
leases,  and  dutifully  begun  to  rrj 
behind  the  tables.  A  paltry  crow 
Eastgate  Mall  refugees,  attracted 
the  TV  cameras,  shuffles  into  plaj 
Two  oxygen-tank-toting  EMS  g 
stand  by,  just  in  case.  Shea  switc^ 
on  his  microphone. 

"In  these  uncertain  times  of  terr] 
ism  and  economic  malaise,  fundamJ 
tal  sports  allow  us  to  show  our  love, 
nation.  I  was  saddened  to  hear  D| 
Boone's  long  diatribe  of  hate  and 
riol  against  the  good  people  of  CI 
tanooga.  The  braggadocio  and  ton 
disdain  disappointed  me."  Shea  pau^ 
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tope  we  can  use  the  competitive- 
ng  table  to  heal  the  wounds." 
lie  small  crowd  actually  breaks  into 
ronic  cheers.  The  producers  from 
and  the  NBC  affiliate  zoom  in. 
I  think  Chew  Chew  is  a  great 
lerican,"  proclaims  Shea.  "And 
t  is  the  most  fundamental  quality 
competitive  eater." 
Tie  gurgitators  line  up  behind  the 
!e.  Standing  increases  capacity,  so 
re  are  no  chairs.  Now  they  begin 
ir  final  warmups:  Lipsitz  the  pickle 
mp  smears  his  face  and  neck  with 
er  from  each  of  the  dozen  plastic 
:hers.  Chew  Chew,  reveling  in 
netown  adoration,  holds  clenched 
;  above  his  head  like  a  prizefighter. 
Dale  Boone  leans  down, 
licks  a  hot  dog,  and  sneers. 

n  the  last  five  months,  Dale  Boone 
traveled  to  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
ted  a  documentary  for  Discovery, 
:n  to  New  York  several  times, 
ladelphia,  St.  Louis.  He  flew  to  Los 
geles  to  tape  a  game  show, 
de  now  counts  among  his  friends 
h  IFOCE  circuit  luminaries  as 


"Cookie"  Jarvis,  who  can  inhale 
twenty-one  cannoli  in  six  minutes; 
"Hungry"  Charles  Hardy,  who 
works  in  Corrections  at  Rikers  Is- 
land and  can  devour  fifteen  feet  of 
sushi  in  120  minutes;  Eric  "Bad- 
lands" Booker,  a  six  six,  460-pound 
New  York  City  subway  conductor 
who  can  demolish  fifteen  burritos  in 
eight  minutes;  "Gentleman"  Joe 
Menchetti,  who  holds  the  world 
conch-fritter  record  (forty-five  in 
six  minutes);  and  griddle  king  Jason 
"Crazy  Legs"  Conti  (three  pounds, 
seven  ounces,  of  sourdough  pan- 
cakes in  twelve  minutes). 

"I'm  living  one  of  my  secret 
dreams  right  now,"  Boone  says.  "It's 
awesome.  It's  indescribable." 

Ever  since  he  was  a  little  boy, 
everyone  had  told  him  to  slow  down 
and  taste  his  food.  Everyone,  that  is, 
except  his  uncle.  Daniel  Homer 
Boone  was  a  tremendous  eater,  so 
thorough  and  unmerciful  in  his  feed- 
ings that  he  was  banned  from  several 
buffets  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 
Daniel  Homer  measured  six  feet 
eleven  inches  tall  and  weighed  435 


pounds.  His  wife,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  one  inch  shy  of  four  feet. 

Dale  Boone  was  the  only  person 
who  could  keep  up  with  his  uncle. 
"He  taught  me  how  to  hold  a  lot  of 
capacity.  He  was  a  very  big  fried- 
chicken  eater.  Like  I  am  today." 

Watermelon  was  Dale  Boone's  first 
competitive  event,  at  the  annual  Lo- 
cust Grove  Day  in  Locust  Grove,  Geor- 
gia. Grand  prize:  a  six-pack  of  Coca- 
Cola.  The  year  was  1991,  and  Boone 
had  just  graduated  from  Georgia  Tech 
with  a  degree  in  electrical  engineering. 
He  lost  to  a  twelve-year-old.  "It  got 
me  going.  I  had  to  come  back  and 
prove  myself  the  next  year  and  the 
next  year.  And  here's  a  little  known 
fact.  I  have  never  won  the  Locust 
Grove  watermelon  eating  contest." 

Dale  Boone  believes  he  reached 
peak  eating  speeds  at  twenty-one, 
and  he  won  pizza  eating  contests  and 
wild-turkey  eating  contests  and 
whatever  else  could  be  put  on  a  plate 
eating  contests  in  and  around  At- 
lanta until  he  retired  from  stunt  eat- 
ing, married,  opened  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  became  a  vegetarian. 
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But  just  as  the  pioneer  Daniel 
Boone  abandoned  Booneshoro  late 
in  lite  to  settle  ever  newer  territo- 
ries the  gurgitator  Hale  Boone 
could  not  deny  the  imperatives  ot 
his  roving  metabolism.  In  April 
2002,  Atlanta's  790  AM,  "The 
Zone,"  announced  three  eating  con- 
tots  m  a  single  day,  to  take  place 
right  there  at  the  station,  broadcast 
to  the  world.  Doughnuts  in  the 
morning,  pigs'  teet  in  the  afternoon, 
chicken  wings  at  night.  Dale  Boone 
had  made  no  conscious  decision  to 
come  out  ot  retirement.  Still,  it  was 
inevitable  that  on  the  day  of  the 
contest  the  infamous  "Mouth  from 
the  South"  would  somehow,  some 
way,  be  impelled  to  the  broadcast 
studio.  "I  just  happened  to  show  up 
tor  the  doughnut  contest,  and  I 
guarantee  you,  the  people  at  the 
table  did  not  weigh  under  300 
pounds.  Very  big  boys.  They  were 
ready  to  eat." 

Dale  Boone  discovered  his  old  form 
was  intact.  He  devastated  a  dozen 
Knspy  Kremes  in  two  minutes,  walked 
away  with  the  prize,  and  that  after- 
noon returned  tor  contest  number  two. 

"It  was  one  pig's  foot  and  sixteen 
ounces  of  very  sour  buttermilk.  Next 
thing  I  know,  contest  started,  bang! 
It  took  me  nine  seconds.  Nine  seconds!" 

After  two  straight  wins  he  had  to 
hang  around  for  the  hot  wings.  He 
knew  he  could  eat  faster  than  any- 
one else  in  the  state  and  wasn't  the 
least  hit  intimidated  by  the  350- 
pounder  from  the  University  of 
Georgia  who  rolled  into  the  studio. 
And  everything  went  according  to 
plan.  Dale  Boone  was  swallowing 
number  twenty-nine  while  the  oppo- 
sition was  still  gnawing  number  five. 
"The  hot  sauce  was  hitting  him," 
Boone  reminisced.  "His  face  was  like 
five  or  six  shades  of  reel.  I  took  the 
last  one,  I  wiggled  it  in  his  face.  I 
said,  'Come  on,  fat  hoy,'  and  then 
just  finished  it  off  and  threw  it 
down."  Dale  Boone  thus  became  the 
undisputed  AM-radio  champion 
eater  of  Atlanta. 

Still,  he  was  not  satisfied.  He  had 
heard  of  other  eating  contests,  brim- 
ming tables  beyond  the  borders  of 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  Ameri- 
ca's borders  might  be  set,  our  forests 
and  their  inhabitants  destroyed,  but, 
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deep  in  his  gut,  Dale  Boone  kne 
howling  wilderness  of  American  fro| 
tier  was  still  out  there,  waiting  to 
conquered.  So  he  enlisted  in  a  legii 
of  other  stunted  avatars  of  industj 
alists,  frontiersmen,  and  founders  wli 
journey  from  state  to  state  despil 
their  knowledge  that  the  front  iei  is 
longer  an  exterior  but  an  interi 
space.  Freak  product  of  Americil 
evolution,  they  are  the  q 
gestive  imperialists. 


: 

i 


B 


tt 


"oone  got  on  the  Internet  ail 
soon  discovered  www.ifoce.com.  B>1 
luck  would  have  it,  the  Shea  broth! 
were  organizing  a  Coney  Island  qu^( 
itier  in  Atlanta  later  that  year,  j 
Boone  began  to  prepare.  He  imaginj 
himself  the  incarnation  of  Amend 
eating,  so  he  put  together  a  specj 
uniform:  A  shirt  and  a  pair  of  pai 
made  up  entirely  of  American  flag: 
Boone  rented  a  limousine  w 
screech  horns,  and  on  the  day  of 
lanta's  first  IFOCE-sanctioned  h 
dog  eating  contest,  he  emerged  fn 
that  limo  brandishing  Americ 
flags  in  each  hand.  "All  the  came: 
focused  on  me,"  he  recalled.  "Eve; 
body  was  rooting  me  on." 

He  looked  and  sounded  unst 
pable,  but  the  fact  was  that  Dale  Bo 
had  made  a  rookie  mistake.  He 
not  eaten  the  night  before.  His  sto 
ach  was  not,  as  professional  gurgi 
tors  like  to  say,  stretched  and  readf 

"The  contest  started  and  it  was  v  H 
hot.  1  was  feeling  really  giddy.  L  ' 
thing  I  remembered  I  did  fifteen  1] 
dogs  and  I  think  he  said  I  was  on  fd  :i' 
minutes.  The  grease  hit  me.  It  hit  i 
very  hard.  And  I  mean  very  hard 
got  so  nauseated  I  couldn't  even 
straight.  I  couldn't  even  think  straigh 
The  excitement  and  the  heat  b 
put  too  much  stress  on  Dale  Boon1  ' 
system.  And  stomachs  have  a  mind1 
their  own.  True,  he  had  no  one' 
blame  but  himself.  Still,  it  was  brufl  *' 
Rich  Shea  remembers  one  of  the  jud' 
commenting  that  Boone  was  eati 
"in  an  unsafe  fashion."  Next  thing  ar 
one  knew,  it  was — to  quote  Di' 
Boone — "regurgitation  at  the  table 
"Everybody's  heart  just  sank.  Yj 
could  hear  it  in  the  crowd.  Tb 
couldn't  believe  what  happened." 

Boone  retreated  to  his  limousi 
in  disgrace.  And  that  evening, 


his  wife  had  a  long,  serious  elis- 
ion about  his  future  as  an  eater, 
old  her,  'Look,  I  really  have  a 
ice  to  win  this  thing.'"  But  there 
only  one  qualifier  for  Coney  Is- 
1  left  in  2002,  and  it  would  he 
il  in  Philadelphia, 
oone  had  vowed  not  to  give  up 
:hat  mustard-yellow  belt,  and  he 
embered  his  heroic  ancestor, 
]>  never  lost  hope.  Taken  prisoner 
Indians  in  May  1769,  Daniel 
ine  escaped  in  the  middle  of  the 
it  to  wander  the  "wildness"  of 
ltucky,  stricken  with  "dreadful 
rehensions."  But  one  morning, 
a  the  summit  of  Pilot  Knob,  he 
red  through  the  blue  haze  down 
he  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  vowed 
lake  the  land  his  own. 
)ale  Boone  told  his  wife,  "I'm  go- 
to fly  myself  to  Philadelphia." 
a  the  weeks  before  the  event, 
une  trained  hard  at  a  place  on  Bu- 
i  Highway  called  the  Old  Coun- 
Buffet.  Here,  between  gallons  of 
er  and  endless  servings  of  boiled 
bage,  he  ruminated  over  his  de- 
.  Skipping  dinner  had  done  him 
so  he  determined  never  to  let 
k  a  thing  happen  again.  He  ap- 
ached  the  manager  of  the  Old 
mtry  Buffet  and  learned  to  his  re- 
that  there  was  an  Old  Country 
fet  in  Philadelphia  too.  Right 
jss  the  street  from  the  Home  De- 
where  the  hot-dog  eating  contest 
dd  be  held. 

They  arranged  everything  for 
"  said  Boone.  "So  I  got  a  chance 
•at." 

t  was  in  Philadelphia  that  Boone 
'  encountered  the  then  reigning 
kle-eating  world  champion, 
/in  Lipsitz — and  pounded  him 
1  everyone  else  at  the  table.  It 
k  eighteen  hot  dogs  and  buns,  but 
me  left  town  with  a  trophy  and  a 
ranteed  spot  at  the  table  on  Inde- 
idence  Day. 

)n  the  Fourth,  Boone  demon- 
ited  a  capacity  for  greatness.  In 
gitator  parlance,  he  hit  the 
ce — twenty  hot  dogs  and  buns  in 
dve  minutes.  He  did  not  beat 
keru  Kobayashi,  but  to  call 
bayashi  the  Tiger  Woods  of  his 
irt  would  be  to  insult  Takeru 
Dayashi.  Kobayashi  eats  on  a  level 
eternal   grandeur.    No  one 
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approaches  him.  If  beating  Koba- 
yashi  were  what  drove  competitive 
eaters,  there  would  be  no  sport. 

Boone  now  ranks  ninth  worldwide 
in  the  latest  issue  of  The  Gurgitator, 
the  IFOCE's  official  newsletter  (cir- 
culation: torty-three),  and  is  the 
front-runner  for  IFOCE  "Rookie  of 
the  Year"  honors.  His  colleagues  are 
the  greatest  eaters  in  America.  He's 
learned  all  the  secrets.  He  doesn't 
make  rookie  mistakes.  And  he  has 
come  to  Chattanooga  because  it  is 
the  business  of  his  life  to  eat  as  many 
hot  dogs  as  he  possibly  can  as  fast  as 
he  possibly  can.  Dale  Boone's 
dream — the  dream  he  is  living — is 
the  dream  of  endless,  involuntary 
process.  When  he  eats,  he 
touches  the  infinite. 

oon,  and  dogs  are  on  the  table. 
George  Shea  goes  over  the  rules:  As 
many  hot  dogs  as  possible  in  twelve 
minutes.  Hot  dogs  may  be  eaten  sep- 
arately from  buns,  but  in  order  to 
"count,"  both  hot  dog  and  hot-dog 
bun  must  be  consumed.  No  utensils,  no 
"unsafe"  eating,  no  "sleepers"  (aban- 
doning a  hot  dog  in  the  middle  of  the 
competition  table),  no  "mules"  (plac- 
ing a  hot  dog  on  the  plate  of  an  ac- 
complice), no  drugs.  "Even  a  Zantac  is 
forbidden,"  Shea  says. 

The  contest  begins.  Immediately, 
Dale  Boone's  cold-blooded  mastery  of 
the  art  and  science  of  eating  hot  dogs 
becomes  evident.  He  scoops  up  a  dog, 
snaps  it  in  two  (the  "Solomon 
method"),  and  gobbles  both  halves  at 
once  while  dunking  the  bun  with  a 
quick  twist  of  the  wrist.  As  he  eats  he 
dances  to  some  secret  rhythm,  shaking 
his  booty  as  he  clears  his  first  plate. 

He's  smiling,  confident,  the  old  pro. 
He  eats  so  quickly  and  so  smoothly 
the  food  does  not  seem  to  be  in  any 
way  foreign  to  his  body.  "When  I'm 
thirsty,"  roared  Mark  Twain's  Missis- 
sippi River  man,  "I  reach  up  and  suck 
a  cloud  dry  like  a  sponge." 

Kevin  Lipsitz  stuffs  three  hot  dogs 
into  his  mouth  as  murky  water  pours 
down  his  chin  and  arms.  "I  eat  very 
healthy  at  home,"  he  said  before  the 
contest.  "Carrot  juice,  organic  salads. 
It's  like  a  treat  when  I  come  do  this." 

The  photographers  close  in. 

Boone,  who  has  evaporated  ten 
dogs  and  buns  in  the  first  four  min- 


utes of  the  contest,  has  already 
moved  on  to  his  third  plate.  He  pulls 
up  his  sleeves  as  he  chews  and  peers 
at  Lipsitz.  Boone  knows  ten  hot  dogs 
will  not  be  enough,  but  he  still  needs 
to  gauge  the  opposition.  No  need  to 
go  too  fast,  no  need  to  press  the  nau- 
sea, no  need  to  hit  the  deuce  if  six- 
teen or  seventeen  will  do. 

Another  minute  goes  by.  The  spec- 
tators have  grown  quiet,  expectant. 

"Concentration  ..."  Shea  whis- 
pers into  the  microphone.  He,  too, 
remembers  that  terrible  afternoon  in 
Atlanta.  "Dale  has  a  hair-trigger 
stomach.  1  wish  it  weren't  so." 

Now  children  clutch  their  parents' 
necks,  suck  their  pacifiers,  turn  away. 

"Mount  Boone  may  erupt!" 

A  fear-laced  fascination  envelops 
the  crowd,  and  they  watch  the  table 
as  they  would  the  fateful  proceedings 
of  calamity.  The  seething  and  gur- 
gling Mount  Boone,  like  the  fron- 
tier's legendary  Billy  Earthquake  and 
Colonel  Nimrod  Wildfire,  has  be- 
come natural  disaster  incarnate. 

He's  downed  more  than  a  dozen 
dogs. 

The  unforgiving  eight-minute 
mark  arrives  and,  after  swallowing  a 
mere  four  and  a  half  hot  dogs  and 
buns,  a  discouraged  and  thoroughly 
discredited  Chew  Chew  stops  eating. 
The  betrayed  crowd  jeers,  but  Chew 
Chew  just  looks  at  Dale  Boone, 
shakes  his  head,  turns  his  back  to  the 
table,  and  walks  away. 

Only  one  of  the  amateurs  remains. 
His  name  is  Kelvin  Bedford,  and  he 
received  his  gastronomic  education 
and  training  in  classic  imperialist  style, 
as  a  gunner's  mate  in  the  United  States 
Navy.  Bedford  is  focused,  efficient,  and 
brutal.  No  matter  how  many  hot  dogs 
Boone  crams  down  his  throat,  Kelvin 
Bedford  keeps  up.  He  matches  number 
thirteen  with  number  thirteen.  Boone 
immediately  begins  to  press  number 
fourteen  past  his  lips  as  he  scowls  at 
Bedford,  but  Bedford's  not  looking  at 
anyone.  He  has  closed  his  eyes.  Now 
Boone  realizes  he  is  facing  a  Locust, 
and  turns  his  own  eyes  to  the  clear, 
blue,  indifferent  sky. 

Kevin  Lipsitz,  meanwhile,  is  holding 
third  place.  But  he  has  entered  a  sep- 
arate realm.  His  jaws  crank  open  and 
shut  like  automated  pincers,  his  hands 
clench  decomposing,  dripping  buns. 


Is  this  disgusting?  No  matter.  I 
tes.su  mal  gurgitators  pers<  'tnh  disg  | 
It  is  their  job  to  channel  the  wH 
vengeful  host  of  homicidal  Amern 
eaters,  the  fabled  legions  of  Wolveril 
and  Suckers  and  Corncrackers,  fq 
the  infamous  and  despicable  fr< 
tiersman  Mike  Fink  ("I  can  swail 
niggers  whole,  raw,  or  cooked")  to. 
legendary  man  on  William  Street  \^ 
"ate  beef  till  he  had  horns  grow  ouj 
his  forehead." 

One  minute,  eighteen  seconds; 
main,  but  neither  Boone,  Bedfq 
nor  Lipsitz  will  quit.  The  Navy  ri 
stands  at  attention,  lips  pursl 
cheeks  swollen  to  the  bursting  poi 
seeking  some  way  to  power  del 
number  fourteen. 

He  is  Chattanooga's  only  rem; 
ing  hope.  The  crowd  pleads,  t| 
scream  desperate  encourageme 
but  Kelvin  Bedford  is  drowning; 
fourteen  hot  dogs  and  there  is  nc 
ing  anyone  can  do  to  help. 

Dale  Boone  lurches  forward,  sv 
lows,  and  thrusts  hot  dog  number 
teen  past  his  lips.  His  hands  slam 
table,  his  head  flops  down,  and 
coonskin  cap  rolls  to  the  paverru 
Yet  somehow,  some  way,  he  hd 
his  food.  Bowed  in  peristaltic  pral 
his  bald  head  shines  wet  and  wl 
in  the  southern  sun. 

Twelve  minutes  are  up.  The  q 
test  is  over.  First  comes  silence,  a  gr| 
awful  silence.  Then  a  ferocious  whj 
rises  and  reverberates  from  BlockbuJ 
to  Kinko's  to  Blimpie's  to  Chili's,  j 

"Yeeeeee-haw!" 

And  then  Daniel  Boone's  gnl 
great-great-great-great-great-gr^J 
grandson  becomes  the  center  of  tjj 
parking  lot  in  Tennessee.  Surrou| 
ed  by  television  cameras,  mid 
phones,  and  newspaper  reporters: 
kisses  the  huge,  four-column 
multi-tiered  trophy.  "I  was  in  trot 
until  1  caught  that  burp,"  he  says 
was  making  me  cry." 

Finally,  his  last  interview  o'i 
Dale  Boone  walks  through  the  di 
of  Coney's  Deli  Cafe.  George  S| 
sits  in  a  corner  booth,  eating  luri 
talking  business  with  Stuart  Ros 
thai,  the  owner  of  Coney's.  Rosen: 
is  pleased.  "I  think  we're  going  tc 
this  semi-annually,"  he  says.  S 
suggests  beef  tongue  in  the  spr 
no  utensils.  Or  giant  hard-boiled s< 
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;h  eggs,  which  make  an  excellent 
ual.  Rosenthal  nods.  Then  they 
ice  Boone. 

Congratulations,  Dale,"  says  Shea. 
Want  something  to  eat?"  asks 
>enthal. 

3oone  surveys  the  restaurant, 
m  the  revolving  displays  of  white- 
ned strawberry  cheesecake  to  the 
•at,  glass-encased  wedges  of 
ned  beef,  pastrami,  and  smoked 
key.  On  top  of  a  shiny  metal  grill 
ate  dozens  of  Nathan's  Famous 
:  dogs.  "America's  Favorite  Hot 
g,"  reads  the  sign.  Metabolism 
akes.  The  world  is  all  before  it. 
le  Boone's  dream  revives,  and  his 
>uth,  slave  to  involuntary  im- 
se,  murmurs  its  unfailing  desire. 
'You  got  ice  cream?"  ■ 
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Throughout  its  much-touted  missions  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq, 
the  U.S.  military  has  enjoyed  perhaps  its  greatest  acclaim  among 
Americans  since  the  Greatest  Generation  shipped  off  to  World 
War  II.  But  seldom  recognized  are  the  more  than  2  1 ,000  work- 
ers who  manufacture  much  ot  what  the  I  '.S.  righting  man  wears 
into  battle — from  the  helmet  on  his  head  to  the  shirt  on  his  hack, 
to  his  underwear  and  his  pajamas,  to  the  rohes  of  his  military  pas- 
tor and  the  gowns  of  his  battlefield  surgeon.  If  one  peers  close- 
ly into  the  clothes  and  accoutrements  of  a  U.S.  soldier,  one 
might  perceive,  in  the  seams  and  hems  and  weaves,  the  unflag- 
ging endeavor  ot  the  workers  back  home  who  construct  them. 
One  might  scent  the  sweat  of  the  men  and  women  who,  in  1  1 1 
facilities  from  Miami  to  Phoenix  to  Sandstone,  Minnesota,  work 
in  the  service  ot  their  country  not  tor  glory,  or  tor  personal  gam, 
but  simply  because  they  are  compelled  to  do  so. 


These  craftspeople  work  ceaselessly,  never  pausing  to  savor  vic- 
tory. In  April,  as  U.S.  soldiers  helped  to  pull  down  the  statue  of 
Saddam  in  Baghdad's  al-Fardus  Square,  265  federal  prisoners  in 
the  sleepy  burg  ot  Greenville,  Illinois,  near  the  shores  of  Gov- 
ernor Bond  Lake,  continued  to  produce  1 ,000  of  these  battle-dress 
uniform  shirts  every  single  day.  Scores  ot  inmates  at  the  prison 
shop  in  Edgefield,  in  South  Carolina  peach  country,  spend  their 
days  repairing  uniforms  that  have  been  torn.  At  prison  laun- 
dries in  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Texas,  soiled  uniforms  are  cleaned 
and  pressed,  then  returned  to  nearby  bases.  When  necessary, 
prisoners  have  been  engaged  to  make  tlak  jackets  and  even  to  re- 
pair damaged  parachutes.  The  men  and  women  who  do  this 
work  expect  little  reward:  their  pay  is  23tf  to  $1 . 1 5  per  hour.  With 
the  nation  at  war,  they  have  only  freedom  on  their  minds. 


"City  of  Opportunity"  is  the  apt  motto  ot  Seagoville,  Texas, 
where  the  low-security  federal  prison  bestows  on  its  residents, 
roughly  three  fourths  ot  whom  are  in  on  drug  charges,  the  op- 
portunity to  churn  out  these  desert  battle  trousers.  The  mobi- 
lization ot  such  men  and  women  nationwide  is  accomplished  by 
Federal  Prison  Industries  (FPI),  a  tor-profit  corporation  owned 
by  the  U.S.  government.  FPI,  the  federal  government's  thirty- 
ninth  largest  contractor,  sells  more  than  $400  million  worth  ot 
products  annually  to  the  military.  Since  its  founding  in  1934,  FPI 
has  enjoyed  "mandatory  source"  status,  which  means  that  fed- 
eral agencies  are  required  to  buy  from  the  company  even  it  the 
same  item  can  be  purchased  cheaper  elsewhere.  FPPs  goal  is  to 
keep  25  percent  ot  the  federal  prison  population  as  busy  as  pos- 
sible, and  as  that  population  has  grown — by  a  factor  ot  five,  in 
fact,  since  1984,  due  in  large  part  to  the  War  on  Drugs — both 
FPI's  product  lines  and  its  sales  have  expanded  admirably. 
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In  Beaumont,  Texas,  amid  lush  Gulf  Coast  rice  fields,  300  inmates 
have  made  1 50,000  of  these  Kevlar  helmets  in  the  past  two  years, 
more  than  $  1 1  million  worth.  Despite  such  valuable  contributions, 
there  are  some  who  denigrate  the  work  of  these  men  and  women 
as  bad  for  America.  One  critic  is  Propper  International,  a  St. 
Louis-based  company  whose  non-incarcerated  workers  make  the 
same  trousers  as  FPI,  and  offer  them  to  the  military  for  $2.39 
less  per  pair.  Another  is  organized  labor,  which  complains  that 
jobs  are  being  lost  to  an  employer  that  pays  its  workers  a  sub-min- 
imum wage;  does  not  pay  taxes,  benefits,  or  Social  Security;  and 
is  not  bound  by  OSHA  guidelines.  But  former  attorney  general 
Edwin  Meese,  now  chairman  of  an  organization  called  the  En- 
terprise Prison  Institute,  disagrees,  noting  that  prisoners  need 
something  "constructive  to  do."  Meese  is  a  natural  mentor  for  these 
workers,  in  that  he  helped  to  create  the  federal  drug  policy  that 
has  allowed  so  many  of  them  to  land  their  jobs  in  the  first  place. 


One  area  of  growth  has  been  electronics,  such  as  components 
for  these  microphone  headsets.  Electronics  are  made  in  fourteen 
FPI  factories,  employing  some  3,000  men  and  women  from  Lom- 
poc,  on  California's  Central  Coast,  all  the  way  up  to  Otisville, 
New  York,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Catskills.  FPI's  factories  are  the 
ultimate  American  melting  pot.  For  example,  two  of  the  con- 
spirators in  the  1993  World  Trade  Center  bombing — Moham- 
mad Salameh  and  Mahmud  Abouhalima — say  that  even  they 
were  pressed  to  serve  in  the  FPI  factories  at  Leavenworth.  Like 
Salameh  and  Abouhalima,  three  in  ten  federal  inmates  are  not 
legal  residents  of  the  United  States.  Some  people  have  alleged 
that  the  U.S.  war  effort  in  Iraq  received  inadequate  support 
from  citizens  of  other  nations;  but  such  cynics  might  consider 
the  demonstrable  support  that  foreign  nationals  lent  that  effort 
inside  the  nation's  own  prisons. 


Jan  Urbina  is  a  reporter  at  the  New 
York  Times.  Previously  he  was  an 
associate  editor  at  the  Middle  East 
Research  and  Information  Project. 


Although  our  prisoners  are  not  yet  allowed  to  manufacture  guns, 
they  do  supply  components  for  artillery,  from  30mm  pistols  all 
the  way  up  to  300mm  antiaircraft  weapons.  In  Marion,  Illinois, 
inmates  manufactured  cable  assemblies  for  the  Patriot  missiles 
that  proved  so  decisive  in  the  1991  Gulf  War.  Having  removed 
regimes  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  the  United  States  nevertheless 
faces  a  world  still  fraught  with  danger,  and  in  the  subduing  of  that 
world,  the  prison  workers  of  FPI  form  a  secure  line  of  supply.  To- 
day, new  foes  lurk  on  the  horizon,  some  of  which  possess  even 
more  secure  lines  of  supply  than  we — North  Korea,  for  example, 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  prison  laborers,  or  China,  with  mil- 
lions. In  the  face  of  such  adversaries,  one  cannot  doubt  that 
America's  prisons  will  grow  to  meet  the  challenge. 
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REVIEWS 


EW  BOOKS 

John  Leonard 


et  us  begin  this  month's  sermon 
by  thinking  big.  In  BIOCOSM: 

Jthe  new  scientific  the- 
of  evolution:  intelligent 
is  the  architect  of  the 

VERSE  (Inner  Ocean,  $17.95), 
ss  N.  Gardner,  on  his  excited  way 

black  hole  where  a  "baby  uni- 
:"  will  shortly  be  hatched  to  house 

anshuman  rapture,"  rhapsodizes 
it  everything  from  the  explosive 
lation  of  stars,  planets,  and  "auto- 
lytic  webs  of  complex  carbon-based 
mers"  to  string  theory,  wormholes, 

death,  and  "symbiogenesis." 
efore  editing  reviews  of  science 
ks  for  The  Sunday  Oregonian  and 
ing  articles  for  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
the  journal  of  the  British  Interplan- 
y  Society,  and  WIRED,  Gardner 
a  student  of  biology  and  philoso- 
at  Yale,  a  law  clerk,  and  a  state  sen- 
.  He  describes  himself  now  as  an 
ateur  cosmologist."  And  his  par- 


ilar  cosmos  is  not  in  the  least  ran- 
n  or  contingent;  it  is  emphatically 
poseful:  "finely  tuned,"  "just-so," 
dly  hospitable,"  "too  perfectly  suit- 
'  "adhering  with  unreasonable  pre- 

ting  of  a  spiral  of  galaxies,  1907  ©  Mary  Evans  Picture 
onde  physique,  1882,  and  an  X  ray  ol  a  hand  in  motion 
\n,  Science,  and  the  Spiritual,  by  Lynn  Gamwell,  Princt 


cision  to  beautifully  or- 
dered and  intricately  in- 
terrelated mathematical 
principles,"  "cunningly 
structured  in  such  a  way 
as  to  coax  the  emergence 
of  life  and  intelligence 
from  inanimate  matter," 
and  "literally  in  the 
process  of  coming  to  life." 

This  is  the  best  popular 
account  I've  seen  of  the 
argument  for  "intelligent 
design":  So  many  odds 
were  against  us,  surely  we 
weren't  just  lucky!  (Never  mind  for  a 
moment  that  this  argument,  which  is 
also  what  creationists  wear  after  they've 
gone  to  a  good  college,  is  narcissistic: 
Look  how  wonderfully  complex  we  are, 
with  nobody  to  notice  except  our  bril- 
liant selves!  How  can  we  not  embody 
a  transcendent  meaning?)  Gardner 
writes  while  strapped  into  a  pair  of  jet- 
propelled  sneakers,  fueled  by 
his  own  enthusiasms.  Even 
when,  in  order  to  rehabili- 
tate Teilhard  de  Chardin's 
noosphere  and  Henri  Berg- 
son's  elan  vital,  he  must  bad- 
mouth  such  betters  as  Peter 
Medawar  and  Stephen  Jay 
Gould,  his  tap  dance  makes 
an  agreeable  commotion. 
He  is  a  fan  of  the  universe — 
of  Big  Bangs  and  Point 
Omegas,  parsecs  and 
Calabi-Yau  spaces,  mito- 
chondria and  memes — and  his  pep  ral- 
lies are  contagious. 

But  he  goes  too  far.  After  promoting 
a  convergence  of  complexity  theory, 
computer  simulation,  artificial  life, 


Library;  Diagram  ol  patterns  made  by  sound  waves  Irom 
from  La  Nature,  1911,  published  in  Exploring  the  Inw'si- 
'ton  University  Press,  2002. 


meat/machine  interface  (a  "hybridiza- 
tion of  biology  and  engineering"),  and 
biospheric  Gaia  guff,  he  speculates 
himself  into  a  radiant  evolutionary  fu- 
ture. It's  a  brand-new  six-dimension- 
al universe,  and  it's  entirely  populated 
by  "superminds"  who  come  into  sudden 
brilliant  being  after  some  Homo  sap 
experiment  in  the  distant  primitive 
past — a  botched  try,  maybe,  at  tap- 
ping a  black  hole  for  cheap  energy — 
implodes  all  over  the  space-time  con- 
tinuum. Intelligence  will  go  on,  but 
without  us. 

Well,  it  is  certainly  pretty  to  think 
so.  But  wishful  thinking  is  more  the- 
ology than  it  is  science.  Every  scrap  of 
evidence  marshaled  in  Biocosm  for  in- 
telligent design  can  be  read  as  evi- 
dence of  the  opposite:  We  might  equal- 
ly suppose  that — as  an  accidental 
by-product,  or  a  meaningless  epiphe- 
nomenon,  or  maybe  even  a  conse- 
quence of  a  lack  of  antiseptic  precau- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  cosmos — this 
particular  physical  universe  permitted 
the  weedy  development  of  carbon- 
based  life-forms  that  grew  up  to  ask 


i;i  vikws 


questions,  project  patterns,  and  tear 
death.  Why  is  it  so  hard  to  imagine 
ourselves  alone,  and  obliged  to  make 
up  meaning  as  we  go  along?  Sunsets, 
Ingrid  Bergmans,  and  Bach  cantatas 
are  no  less  beautiful  it  they're  not  God's 
fault.  And  it  our  career  in  conscious 
time  is  hriet,  then  it  ought  to  be  more 
precious,  and  our  stewardship  more 
steadfast,  and  our  mercies  more  nu- 
merous, and  our  grace  more  abounding, 
before  the  big  sleep. 

Grace  is  what  Elisabeth  Sifton's 
remarkable  new  book  is  all 
about.  And  wisdom.  And 
courage.  THE  SERENITY  PRAYER: 
FAITH  AND  POLITICS  IN  TIMES  OF 
PEACE  AND  WAR  (Norton,  $24-95)  is 
partly  a  biographical  sketch  ot  Sifton's 
father,  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  the  scholar 
and  theologian  who,  although  born  in 
the  American  Midwest,  didn't  speak 
English  till  junior  high  school  and 
dreamed  in  German  into  his  twenties; 
partly  an  account  of  the  famous  prayer 
he  wrote  in  1943,  which  has  been 
wrongly  attributed  since  to  Stoics,  rab- 
bis, Swabian  Pietists,  and  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi;  partly  a  memoir  of  Sifton's  child- 
hood summers  in  a  New  England  farm- 
ing village  she  seems  to  have  preferred 
to  her  wintry  digs  near  the  Union  The- 
ological Seminary  in  New  York  City; 
partly  a  group  portrait  of  liberal  intel- 
lectuals who  agitated  against  social  in- 
justice wherever  they  found  it  before 
everybody  went  "public"  tor  a  cable- 
TV  gig;  and  partly  a  meditation  on 
Protestantism  in  Amer- 
ica (stirring  hymns,  art- 
less churches,  dogma, 
and  "sloth")  that  in- 
cludes Sifton's  own  spir- 
itual exercise  (a  kind  of 
"patient  vigilance") 
down  through  the 
decades  during  which, 
at  publishing  houses  like 
Viking,  Knopf,  and  Far- 
rar,  Straus  and  Giroux, 
she  has  edited  some  of  the  smartest 
books  of  our  time. 

These  are  too  many  territories  tor 
one  volume.  Even  as  we  want  to  linger 
over  and  argue  about  the  back  of  the 
hand  she  gives  to  Catholicism,  paci- 
fism, and  "people  with  no  religious 
imagination,"  we  are  wondering  how 
many  years  ot  useful  work  her  father 


lost  from  the  strokes  that  began  in 
1952,  while  we  are  being  distracted  by 
an  ox  draw  and  a  hammer  throw  and 
Reinhold's  quixotic  campaign  tor  the 
New  York  state  legislature  on  the  So- 
cialist Party  ticket  in  19  30 — not  to 
mention  the  sudden  appearances  ot 
W.  H.  Auden,  Alan  Pat.ni,  Felix 
Frankfurter,  Willy  Brandt,  T.  S.  Eliot, 
Isaiah  Berlin,  and  1  )ietrk  1 1  B<  >nh<  tetter, 
about  whom  Sitton  has  a  peculiar  dif- 
fidence. And  all  this  is  punctuated  and 
parenthesized  with  her  dutiful  sum- 
maries ot  "Pa's"  lectures,  hooks,  caus- 
es, and  prayers.  One  of  these  prayers  is 
good  enough  to  convert  the  heathen: 

Nothing  worth  doing  can  be  achieved  in 
a  lifetime;  therefore  we  must  he  saved  by 
hope.  Nothing  that  is  true  or  beautiful 
or  good  makes  complete  sense  in  any 
immediate  context  ot  history;  therefore 
we  must  he  saved  hy  faith.  Nothing  that 
we  do,  however  virtuous,  can  be  ac- 
complished alone;  therefore  we  are  saved 
hy  love. 

Although  Studs  Terkel  does  talk 
to  the  occasional  priest  in 
HOPE  DIES  LAST:  KEEPING 
THE  FAITH  IN  Dl FFICULT  TIMES 

(The  New  Press,  $25.95) — plus  two 
ex -seminarians,  a  a  mple  i  >t  members  i  it 
Congress,  a  retired  rear  admiral,  one 
novelist  (Clancy  Sigal),  and  one  may- 
or (Jerry  Brown) — he's  much  more 
comfortable,  as  usual,  with  farmwork- 
ers, union  organizers,  teachers  in  the  in- 
ner city,  doctors  and  nurses  in  public 
health,  greens  and  peaceniks,  janitors 
and  cooks,  folksingers, 
bike  messengers,  and 
death-row  ex-cons: 
anybody  who  still 
thinks  that  the  world 
can  he  changed  ft  >r  the 
better  and  who  is  out 
there  trying  to  do  so. 
One  of  his  favorites  is 
a  peace  worker  who 
went  to  prison  tor  a  year 
on  a  criminal-trespass 
charge,  for  planting  corn  on  a  nuclear- 
missile  site.  One  of  my  favorites  is  Ar- 
lo  Guthrie,  who  prays  out  loud  at  each 
i  if  his  shows:  "Somewhere  there's  some- 
body clucking  for  cover.  Somewhere 
s(  imebody's  shooting  at  somebody  that's 
hiding  in  a  hole,  hoping  that  some- 
where in  the  world  somebody's  singing, 
somebody's  playing,  and  life  is  worth 


living."  And  one  of  Arlo's  favoritt 
the  Dalai  Lama,  whose  reply  wl 
asked  why  he  meditates  so  much  is  v 
thy  of  a  Niebuhr:  "Well,  there  migh 
an  afterlife  and  there  might  not  be 
w  hen  I  meditate,  I  put  myself  in  that 
terlife  right  now  so  that  if  I  ever 
to  die,  I  won't  even  notice  it." 

There  is  nothing  that  the  grand 
man  with  the  cranky  tape  recorder 
the  magic  hearing  aid  doesn't  not 
And  nowhere  he  won't  go  to  hear 
people  have  to  say.  According  to 
late  telev  ision  journalist  Charles  ' 
rait,  who  also  had  an  ear  on  h 
"when  Studs  Terkel  listens,  everybj 
talks."  Whether  he  is  quizzing  us  oni 
age  or  the  Great  Depression,  wort 
race  or  death  or  dreams,  Studs  is  oup 
atorio  historian.  He  hears  Amei 
singing.  But  pe<  »ple  who  get  i  in  w 
work  they  believe  in  are  the  only  c 
worth  his  time.  Who  else  could  fir 
retired  Chicago  schoolteacher  wh 
grandfather  had  been  a  slave  but  wb 
son  attended  the  Phillips  And! 
Academy  ?  a  recovering-alcoholic  ni 
who  advocates  for  rape  victims  ft 
her  wheelchair?  an  eighty-four-^ 
old  swimming  champ  from  the  V 
Berlin  Olympics,  who  taught  2  r 
lion  U.S.  sailors  how  to  swim?  a 
tired  brigadier  general  who  piloted 
Eno/u  Ciay  over  Hiroshima  and  v 
tells  Studs  that  there  was,  ready  to 
a  third  atomic  bomb?  We  even  me 
Teamster  for  a  Democratic  Union! 

To  come  back  to  that  novelist,  CI 
cy  Sigal:  You  should  know  that  his 
tobiographical  Going  Away  (19c 
which  followed  a  still-young  rad 
driving  across  the  country  in  1956 
his  way  to  a  nervous  breakdown,  wl; 
the  Soviet  Union  crushed  Hung 
and  all  of  his  illusions  on  the  car  ra<| 
was  one  of  the  great  forlorn  text; 
the  American  Left,  almost  a  liturg 
hopelessness.  And  yet  he  says  in  H 
Dies  Last  that  pop  songs,  Hollywii 
movies,  and  his  sweatshop  mother's 
cialist  optimism  preserved  his  poli 
and  saved  his  sanity.  Clancy 
seventy-five  years  old,  the  father  i 
seven-year-old,  and  brooding  about 
courage  of  conscientious  object 
when  he  c<  infides  these  things  t<  i  Sti 
who  is  ninety-one.  Maybe  we  becc 
better  human  beings  because  wt 
afraid  to  say  something  to  Studs  that 
wc  m't  w  ant  h 1  hear. 
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INK  MEDIA  IS  THE 

MESSAGE 

fates  on  our  decadent  press 
1  Gene  Lyons 

lissed  in  this  essay: 

It  Liberal  Media?  The  Truth  About  Bias  and  the  News,  by  Eric  Alterman.  Basic 
looks,  2003.  322  pages.  $25. 


paraphrasing  Winston  Churchill 
^on  the  Germans,  Pete  Town- 
shend,  the  presiding  genius  of 
English  rock  band  The  Who,  once 
ke  scornfully  to  me  about  music 
ics.  "They're  either  at  your  trouser 
cons,"  he  complained,  "or  at  your 
)at."  Having  famously  observed  that 
lolf  Hitler  discovered  rock  and  roll," 
he  sense  of  manipulating  the  pas- 
is  of  alienated,  angry  young  men 
)ugh  mass  media  and  stadium-sized 
atrical  spectacles,  Townshend  may 
e  taken  his  own  role  as  a  genera- 
lal  pied  piper  a  bit  too  seriously. 
:  he  understood  perfectly  the  func- 

le  Lyons  is  the  author  of  Fools  for 
ndal  and  the  co-author,  with  Joe  Cona- 
,  of  The  Hunting  of  the  President. 


tion  of  the  idolaters  and  character  as- 
sassins of  the  rock-and-roll  press. 

American  political  journalism — it 
occurred  to  me  several  times  while 
reading  Eric  Alterman's  provocative,  if 
somewhat  structureless,  What  Liberal 
Media? — has  gone  the  way  of  Rolling 
Stone,  Creem,  Crawdaddy,  and  about  a 
million  contemporary  rock  zines.  In 
Washington  the  hidebound  rules  of 
professionalism  and  "objectivity"  taught 
in  J-school  classrooms  have  increas- 
ingly succumbed  to  the  more  flamboy- 
ant practices  associated  with  the  cult  of 
celebrity.  (That  Alterman  himself  com- 
poses worshipful  paeans  to  Bruce 
Springsteen  on  his  MSNBC  weblog, 
Altercation,  is  merely  coincidental.) 
Conceived  as  the  antidote,  if  not  the 
answer,  to  right-wing  tracts  such  as 


Bernard  Goldberg's  Bias  (2001)  and 
Ann  Coulter's  Slander  (2002),  What 
Liberal  Media?  cites  an  array  of  quanti- 
tative studies  demonstrating  that,  if 
anything,  something  closer  to  the  op- 
posite is  true.  Far  from  exhibiting  lib- 
eral bias,  the  press  is  drifting  ever  right- 
ward.  "According  to  one  study," 
Alterman  writes,  "beginning  January 
1,  2002,  CNN  carried  157  live  events 
featuring  [Bush]  administration  offi- 
cials. Over  the  same  time,  the  network 
carried  only  seven  events  featuring 
elected  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty." Doubtless  there  are  defensible  rea- 
sons for  such  an  imbalance.  Covert  lib- 
eralism, however,  is  not  among  them. 

Alterman's  argument  notwith- 
standing, "bias,"  left  or  right,  isn't  an  ad- 
equate word  for  what's  taken  place  over 
the  last  decade  or  thereabouts.  Claim- 
ing the  moral  authority  of  a  code  of 
professional  ethics  it  idealizes  in  the 
abstract  but  repudiates  in  practice,  to- 
day's Washington  press  corps  has  grown 
as  decadent  and  self-protective  as  any 
politician  or  interest  group  whose  be- 
havior it  purports  to  monitor.  In  the- 
ory, the  press  is  supposed  to  function  in 
a  free  market  of  ideas,  a  self-regulating 
and  relentlessly  competitive  quest  for 
what  the  old  Superman  comics  called 
"truth,  justice,  and  the  American  way." 
(Clark  Kent  was,  after  all,  a  newspaper 
reporter. )  Particularly  flagrant  and  un- 
lucky transgressors  are  sternly  punished. 
Fabulators  such  as  Janet  Cooke,  the 
Washington  Post  reporter  who  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  by  inventing  an  eight- 
year-old  heroin  addict,  or  Jayson  Blair, 
whose  imaginary  datelines  and  flctive 
interviews  turned  the  New  York  Times 
upside  down,  are  purged  from  the  pro- 
fession; the  ritual  defenestrations  of 
minor  plagiarists  in  Boston  or  Des 
Moines  are  well  publicized. 

In  practice,  however,  big-time  po- 
litical journalism  has  become  a  sub- 
division of  the  entertainment  indus- 
try, and  news  itself  a  form  of 
politicized  "infotainment."  Chasing 
"upmarket"  subscribers  and  advertis- 
ing dollars,  the  corporate  media  pro- 
vide to  target  demographics  the  kind 
of  "news"  they  think  those  people 
want  to  hear.  Cable  TV  networks 
treat  national  politics  as  an  ongoing 
melodrama  whose  protagonists — Bill 
and  Hillary  Clinton,  Al  Gore,  John 
McCain,  George  W.  Bush — are  sym- 


tration  by  Mutt  Dennis 
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bolic  figures  to  be  loved  or  loathed 
by  millions.  Reporters  and  pundits 
can  achieve  a  sublunary,  albeit  quite 
lucrative,  kind  of  stardom  by  appear- 
in"  on  TV  and  copping  an  attitude. 

James  Fallows  aptly  described  the 
developing  situation  in  his  1996  book 
Breaking  the  News: 

The  most  immediate  payoff  [of  TV  ap- 
pearances] is  the  simple  thrill  of  being 
noticed  and  known.  Political-journalis- 
tic Washington  functions  much  like  a 
biy  high  school,  with  cliques  of  the  pop- 
ular kids,  the  nerds,  the  rebels,  the  left- 
outs,  and  so  on.  To  be  on  TV  is  to  be- 
come very  quickly  a  cool  kid.  Friends  call 
to  say  they've  seen  you.  People  recognize 
you  in  stores.  Whether  people  agree  or 
disagree  with  what  you  said  (or  whether 
they  even  remember)  they  treat  you  as 
"realer"  and  bigger  than  you  were  before. 
...  In  short,  many  would  love  being  on 
the  talk  shows  even  if  no  money  were  in- 
volved. But  money  is.  The  number  of 
lecture  bookings  and  the  size  of  lecture 
fees  vary  directly  with  the  number  of 
hours  you  have  spent  on  TV. 

As,  of  course,  do  the  sizes  of  the  book 
contracts,  not  to  mention  the  salaries 
of  such  onetime  print-journalists- 
turned-TV-show  hosts  as  FOX  News's 
Bill  O'Reilly  or  MSNBC's  Chris 
Matthews.  Fallows  nevertheless  wrote 
this  before  the  Clinton-Lewinsky 
saga  before  the  ratings-building  rep- 
etition of  the  magical  phrase  "oral  sex" 
at  thirty-second  intervals  surpassed  in 
career-enhancing  potential  even  the 
recent  hostilities  in  Iraq.  Michael 
Isikoff's  advance  for  his  astonishingly 
disingenuous  book  Uncovering  Clin- 
ton, for  example,  was  a  reported 
$500,000,  stemming  partly  from  the 
author's  frequent  appearances  as  a  TV 
talking  head.'  Newsweek  now  accom- 

Telling  his  own  story ,  Isikoff  is  as  loopily 
oblivious  as  a  Nabokov  narrator;  solemnly 
recounting  an  anonymous  caller's  intimate 
revelations  about  Clinton  on  one  page,  high- 
mindedly  denouncing  Internet  gossip  Matt 
Drudge  for  spreading  "unverified  reporting" 
on  the  next.  Among  other  absurdities , 
Isikoff  reveals  in  a  footnote  that  he  had  doc- 
umentary evidence  on  the  day  Paula  Jones's 
lawsuit  was  fled  in  J994  that  her  claims  of 
job  discrimination  against  Bill  Clinton  were 
false — the  precise  reason  it  was  subsequent- 
ly dismissed.  His  motives  for  revealing  it  in 
the  footnote  are  as  puzzling  as  his  failure  to 
report  it  in  the  first  place:  in  the  text  itself, 
he  praises  her  lawyers'  shrewdness  for  mak- 
ing the  bogus  claim. 


panies  his  news  stones  with  a  photo- 
graph of  the  celebrated  pundit  in  a 
cocksure  pose,  peering  menacingly  over 
the  rim  of  his  glasses. 

Once  a  degree  of  celebrity  is  at- 
tained, the  star  system  functions  to 
protect  even  the  most  egregious  of- 
fenses. In  Washington,  "truth,"  in  the 
journalistic  sense,  is  determined  large- 
ly by  the  institutional  prestige  of  those 
first  staking  a  claim  in  a  given  story. 
The  reporters,  editors,  and  TV  pro- 
ducers who  do  so  are  understood  to 
hold  a  kind  of  intellectual-property 
right  not  unlike  J.  K.  Rowling's  own- 
ership of  Harry  Potter.  By  the  time 
major  news  organizations  and  indi- 
vidual reporters  come  to  have  a  stake 
of  their  own,  even  the  most  compelling 
evidence  can  be  rearranged  as  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  story  alive.  Anybody 
who  diminishes  a  tale's  value  by  de- 
bunking its  premises  isn't  seen  as  a  ri- 
val so  much  as  a  vandal. 

During  the  "Clinton  scandals"  of 
legend  and  song,  name-brand  jour- 
nalists at  some  of  the  most  prestigious 
"mainstream"  media  outlets  in  the 
country  brazenly  violated  the  profes- 
sion's ethical  norms  with  impunity, 
apparently  deriving  their  notions  of 
how  reporters  behave  from  rogue-cop 
movies.*  Marvin  Kalb's  conscientious, 
if  timid,  book  One  Scandalous  Story: 
Clinton,  Lewinsky,  &  13  Days  That 
Tarnished  American  Journalism  (2001 ) 
depicts  a  scandal-crazed  Washington 
press  running  open  throttle,  fueled  by 
anonymous  one-source  leaks  from  Ken- 
neth Starr's  prosecutors  that  often 
turned  out  to  be  false.  But  Kalb,  like 
Alterman,  doesn't  know  the  half  of  it. 

*  On  December  19,  (995,  ABC  News's 
Nightline  aired  a  deceptively  edited  video 
clip  of  a  Hillary  Clinton  statement  about 
Whitewater ,  accusing  her  of  dissembling 
about  the  very  information  excised1  from  her 
remarks.  On  May  4,  1996,  the  New  York 
Times  published  an  article  with  an  Associ- 
ated Press  byline  falsely  stating  that  an  FBI 
agent's  trial  testimony  described  a  $50,000 
windfall  to  Whitewater  from  an  illegal  loan. 
In  fact,  as  the  actual  AP  dispatch  stipulated, 
the  agent  gave  no  such  testimony.  The  in- 
vented story  with  the  deceptive  byline  in- 
spired numerous  accusatory  editorials  and 
columns  in  the  Times  and  elsewhere,  caus- 
ing considerably  more  danuige  than  Jayson 
Blair's  fictions.  Yet  Times  editors  have  re- 
fused comment.  It  was  by  such  chicanery 
that  the  Whitewater  hoax  was  sustained  for 
several  years . 


Bill  Clinton's  spectacular  tolly  notw 
standing,  reporters  pursuing  him  c 
ited  the  "revelations"  of  paid  soui 
altered  video  clips  to  make  innoj 
remarks  appear  suspect;  allowed  pi 
ical  operatives  to  take  part  in  ir) 
views;  routinely  hid  exculpatory) 
formation;  intervened  with 
Department  of  Justice  on  behalf  q 
individual  under  indictment;  actij 
assisted  prosecutors  trying  to  "flip" 
nesses  against  the  president;  publw 
nonexistent  "FBI  testimony"  una 
fake  byline;  even  gathered  infon 
tion  from  sources  and  turned  it  ov^ 
prosecutors.  The  details  of  these  ij 
dents  are  not  in  dispute;  they  are  i 
ply  ignored.  Journalists  who  dd 
mented  them  were  labeled  "Clir 
apologists,"  and  disregarded. 

Celebrity  journalists  have  ei 
ed  since  the  invention  of  n 
papers.  It's  been  more  thi 
generation  since  reporters  ditched 
snap-brim  fedoras,  took  the  whi] 
bottles  out  of  their  bottom  draw 
and  started  "doing  lunch"  instea 
hanging  out  in  boxing  gyms  and  drj 
ing  with  cops.  Uneasiness  about  tj 
own  fame  is  nevertheless  a  comi 
theme  in  the  memoirs  of  journa 
who  came  of  age  during  the  Sec 
World  War.  Even  in  chronicling 
own  journalistic  and  amorous  exp| 
in  his  autobiography,  A  Good  Life, 
mer  Washington  Post  editor  Ben  Bra 
expressed  discomfort  with  "the  gi; 
new  American  urge  to  celebrate!  t 
men  and  women  involved  in  It 
news."  Walter  Cronkite  voiced  sinl  i 
misgivings  in  his  memoir,  A  ReporA 
Life.  Having  begun  his  career  as  Am 
dio  and  print  journalist  covering  sljjl 
crime,  school  fires,  and  local  politic] 
Houston  and  Kansas  City,  he  profqi 
to  find  aspects  of  TV  stardom  disol 
certing.  The  late  Katharine  Grahl 
Personal  History  lamented  that  tl  le  > 
lywood  version  of  All  the  Presidtt 
Men  provoked  hitter  feuding  and  p 
tured  lifelong  friendships  at  the  /  ;t 
For  Alterman,  however,  it's  the  i 
identity  of  upwardly  mobile  pur  it 
that  is  most  problematic: 

No  longer  the  working-class  hero' I 
the  Front  Page/His  Gal  Fnday  lore,  il 
journalists  in  Washington  and  New  on 
are  rock-solid  members  of  the  polijcl 
and  financial  Establishment  abour  u  ^ 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  BESTSELLER  -  NOW  IN  PAPERBACK 


I  ;y  write.  They  dine  at  the  same  restau- 
H  its  and  take  their  vacations  on  the 
I  ne  Caribbean  islands —  What's  more, 
le  the  politicians,  their  jobs  are  not 
I  )ject  to  export  to  China  or  Bangladesh. 

les  about  textile  factories  closing  in 
I  h  Carolina's  hick  towns  or  Mexi- 
I  armers  driven  off  the  land  by  com- 
lion  with  government-subsidized 
I  corn  are  apt  to  strike  such  persons 
Idious:  hence,  he  concludes,  the 
li's  near  unanimous  support  for 
|TA  in  the  face  of  labor-union  op- 
ion.  And  he  is  surely  correct  that 
:  preening  sophisticates  have  little 
athy  for  losers  with  low  SAT 
:s,  not  to  mention  for  lesser  breeds 
never  took  the  test  at  all. 
jt  Alterman  worries  a  lot  more 
he  needs  to  about  the  potential  for 
iicts  of  interest  in  ever  larger  media 
domerates.  "When  AOL  took  over 
eWarner,"  he  notes, 

also  took  over:  Warner  Brothers  Pic- 
res,  Morgan  Creek,  New  Regency, 
'arner  Brothers  Animation,  a  partial 
ike  in  Savoy  Pictures,  Little  Brown  & 

0.  ,  Bulfinch,  Back  Bay,  Time-Life 
x>ks,  Oxmoor  House,  Sunset  Books, 
arner  Books,  the  Book-of-the-Month 
ub,  Warner/Chappell  Music,  Atlantic 
ecords,  Warner  Audio  Books,  Elektra, 
i'arner  Brothers  Records,  Time-Life 
lusic,  Columbia  House,  a  40  percent 
ake  in  Seattle's  Sub-Pop  records,  Time 
agazine,  Fortune,  Life,  Sports  lUustrat- 

1,  Vibe,  People,  Entertainment  Weekly, 
[oney,  In  Style,  Martha  Stewart  Living, 
inset,  Asia  Week,  Parenting,  Weight 
/atchers,  Cooking  Light,  DC  Comics, 
)  percent  of  the  Six  Flags  theme  parks, 
lovie  World  and  Warner  Brothers 
arks,  HBO,  Cinemax,  Warner  Brothers 
elevision,  partial  ownership  of  Come- 
y  Central,  E!,  Black  Entertainment 
elevision,  Court  TV,  the  Sega  channel, 
ie  Home  Shopping  Network,  Turner 
roadcasting,  the  Atlanta  Braves  and 
Atlanta  Hawks,  World  Championship 
'/restling,  Hanna-Barheni  Cartoons, 
lew  Line  Cinema,  Fine  Line  Cinema, 
urner  Classic  Movies,  Turner  Pictures, 
Castle  Rock  productions,  CNN,  CNN 
leadline  News,  CNN  International, 
:NN/S1,  CNN  Airport  Network, 
MNfi,  CNN  radio,  TNT,  WTBS  and 

Cartoon  Network. 

art  ftom  its  sheer  size,  what's  most 
king  about  the  list  is  its  amor- 
>usness.  Demographically  speak- 
i  you  could  slip  the  state  of  New 
ey  or  the  Whirlpool  Corporation 
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into  the  AOL/TimeWarncr  mix 
without  anybody  noticing,  and  the 
ensuing  anonymity  tends  to  mitigate 
conflicts  dI  the  ordinary  kind.  While 
1  was  a  humble  Entertainment  Weekly 
book  reviewer,  tor  example,  it  never 
occurred  to  me  to  putt  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  selections,  nor  even  to 
note  their  existence;  and  the 
magazine's  movie  reviews  appeared 
untainted  by  any  standard  other 
than  what  the  mass  market  would 
bear.  Simply  put,  Entertainment 
Weekly's  own  survival  within  the 
multimedia  empire  depends  upon  re- 
taining reader  credibility.  Praising 
too  many  stinkers  would  rapidly 
erode  it. 

History  records,  moreover,  that  it 
was  a  CNN /Sports  Illustrated  writer 
who  wrecked  Atlanta  pitcher  John 
Rocker's  career  by  publicizing  his 
mane  remarks  about  "foreigners," 
"queer[s]  with  AIDS,"  and  New  York 
City.  I'd  be  astonished  if  it  ever  oc- 
curred to  either  man  that  they  were 
theoretically  colleagues.  (And  At- 
lanta Braves  games  are  televised  na- 
tionally by  WTPS,  making  it  a  three- 
way  tie-up.)  A  self-described  Georgia 
redneck,  Rocket  had  simply  failed  to 
recognize  that  feed-store  knee-slap- 
pers  might  not  suit  Sports  lllustrated's 
audience;  nor  did  he  realize  that  the 
same  publicity  machine  that  made 
him  a  twenty  h\  e  yeai  old  million 
aire  for  throwing  a  ball  95  mph  was 
equally  capable  of  turning  him  into  a 
symbol  of  bigotry  overnight. 

Ordinary  AOL/TimcWarncr  em- 
ployees know  better.  They  understand 
the  boundaries  of  permissible  opinion 
in  pretty  much  the  same  way  race 
horses  know  to  run  counterclockw  ise 
when  they  take  the  track.  Snaffle  bits 
and  blinders  aren't  required.  Simply 
because  1 1BO  caters  to  exhibitionists 
and  voyeurs  on  Real  Sex  doesn't  mean 
a  relief  pitcher  can  get  aw  ay  with  ex- 
hibiting his  posterior  in  the  presence 
of  an  ambitious  sportswriter,  any  more 
than  ( Ilinton  could  avoid  the  conse 
quences  ol  turning  the  Oval  Office 
into  the  set  tor  Cinemax's  series  The 
Best  Sex  Ever.  I  he  lest  is  what  sells 
magazines  or  moves  cable  TV  ratings 
upward.  In  essence,  that's  what  the 
phrase  "mainstream  journalism"  means. 
It's  what's  acceptable  to  a  mass-market 
audienc  e,  pet  u  id. 


W  n  Washington,  careerism  has  so 
I  trumped  pn  ifessii  malism  among 
Apolitical  journalists  as  to  render 
Alterman's  ethical  concerns  almost 
quaint.  Take  his  objections  to  Wash- 
ington Post  and  ONN  media  critic 
1  low  aid  Kurtz's  self-evident  conflicts  of 
interest.  Yes,  it's  true  that  Kurtz 
doesn't  make  a  habit  of  excoriating 
ONN  in  his  newspaper  column  or  the 
Washington  Post  on  TV.  (Although  he 
doesn't  give  them  a  complete  tree  pass 
either:  Kurtz  was  one  of  a  very  few 
journalists — the  New  York  Times's  An- 
thony Lewis  was  another — to  criticize 
his  own  newspaper's  reporting  of  the 
Whitewater  hoax,  albeit  mildly,  and 
only  once.)  And  yes,  almost  every 
episode  of  Kurtz's  Sunday-afternoon 
chat  show,  Reliable  Sources,  features  a 
panel  of  Washington  chums  chuck- 
ling its  way  to  the  conclusion  that 
politician  X  or  issue  Y  has  received 
precisely  the  amount  of  press  cover- 
age it  deserves.  What  Alterman  fails  to 
grasp,  however,  is  that  Kurtz's  real  al- 
legiance, like  most  of  his  TV  guests',  is 
to  the  star  system. 

Ponder  the  implk  ations  of  the  fol- 
lowing, a  highly  revealing  colloquy  that 
took  place  on  Reliable  Sources  August 
10,  2002,  some  of  which  is  quoted  in 
What  Liberal  Media!  Kurtz  asked  Wash- 
ington Post  reporter  Dana  Milbank  to 
explain  the  press  corp's  unremitting 
hostility  to  Al  Gore  during  and  after 
the  2000  campaign.  Milbank  explained: 

You  know  uh.it  it  is,  Howie.'  I  think 
that  Gore  is  sanctimonious  and  that's 
son  of  the  worst  thing  you  can  be  in 
the  eyes  of  the  press.  And  he  has  been 
disliked  all  along  and  it  was  because  he 
gives  a  sense  thai  he's  better  than  us — 
lie's  better  than  everybody,  tor  that  mat 
ter,  but  the  sense  that  he's  better  than 
us  as  reporters.  Where. is  President  Bush 
probably  is  sure  that  lie's  better  than 
us — he's  probably  right,  bur  he  does  not 
1 1  invey  that  sense.  I  le  does  not  seem  to 
be  dripping  with  contempt  when  he 
looks  al  us,  and  1  think  that  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  c<  iverage. 

As  White  House  correspondent  tor 
one  of  the  most  important  newspapers 
in  the  country,  Milbank  was  one  of  a 
handful  of  reporters  who  wrote  about 
Push's  problems  with  the  truth  before 
it  became  fashionable.  Although  "em- 
broidering key  assertions"  was  as  strong 
as  it  got,  Milbank  was  deemed  suffi- 


ciently hostile  that  Karl  Rove  rej  - 
edly  phoned  Post  editors  to  protes  11 
assignment.  Yet  Milbank  appear*  - 
have  no  compunctions  about  re 
ing  a  presidential  election  to  a 
school  popularity  contest. 

The  occasion  of  Milbank's  rem  - 
was  a  New  York  Times  column  ( 
had  written  criticizing  Push's  tax  f1 
cies,  criticisms  that  Gore's  erstw 
running  mate,  Sen. Hoi  |oe  I  icUti 
had  charged  with  excess  "populis  F 

"Is  the  press  covering  a  seriout 
hate  about  populism  and  taking 
corporate  interest,"  Kurt:  asked, " 
it  really  just  about  a  slogan  and 
guys  shipping  each  other  around? 

The  reporter  opined  that  popu  I* 
was  temporarily  in  vogue  with  pi 
cians  who  would  si  ion  have  their  hi 
out  for  corporate  campaign  conti  I' 
turns.  "Put  I  think  you  have  somet 
else  going  on  here,"  he  added,  ' 
that  the  press  is  in  an  anything  hi  • 
Al  Gore  George  Push  rem;' 
(mood).  You  know  I've  requested  £  P 
in  the  food  section,  it  that  occurs,  I* 
I  think  . . ." 

"I  Vi  ause  of  a  fear  of  terminal  h 
dom .'"  Kurtz  asked. 

"Oh,  absolutely." 

"And  that  influetu  es  the  coveraj 
the-  presidential  race  for  the  Url  * 
States  White  1  louse.'" 

"We've  seen  that  movie  aire;- 
Milbank  said.  "I'm  afraid  so.  ...  I  ll 
the  press  as  ,\  group  has  to  pul 
1  loward  Dean  from  Vermont  ij 
want  some  excitement." 

No  doubt  Milbank  was  merely  bj  E 
frank.  Comments  like  his,  howe 
have  become  increasingly  conn 
among  the  stars  and  starlets  of| 
Washington  press.  Pob  Somerby's 
liantly  iconoclastic  website,  The  1 
/■V  Howler,  has  compiled  them  by- 
dozen.  Newer  mind  the  sweaty  he? 
i nit  in  flyover  country.  Politic!  ' 
real  i  onstituents  are  held  to  be  thl  | 
porters  who  cover  the  race,  and  t! 
reporters'  concerns  could  hardl 
more  trivial.  During  the  2000  eled  ■ 
campaign,  Somerby  heard  Time  col  ; 
nist  and  ONN  Capital  Clang  reg 
Margaret  Carlson  make  a  remark 
admission  on  Don  lmus's  radio 
gram:  "You  can  actually  disprove  s  • 
of  what  [George  W.|  Bush  is  sayii  Hi 
you  really  get  in  (he  weeds  and  gel 
your  calculator,  or  you  look  at 
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iii  in  Texas.  But  it's  really  easy, 
|j:'s  fun,  to  disprove  Gore.  ...  As 
I  and  as  our  enterprise,  Gore  com- 
in  with  another  whopper  is  great- 
(  ertaining  to  us." 
i.ire,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  being 
■ted  as  a  dreadful  phony  given  to 
■venting"  himself,  largely  on  the 
■of  false  or  exaggerated  anecdotes, 
iibsurd  notion  that  Gore  claimed 
lad  "invented  the  Internet,"  for 
I  pie,  was  itself  invented  by  the 
flblican  National  Committee.  Time 
■  ted  matter-of-factly  that  a  room- 
|f  journalists  covering  a  New 
ipshire  primary  debate  between 
Ejind  Bill  Bradley  on  closed-circuit 
looed  and  hissed  the  vice  president 
a  gang  of  fifteen-year-old 
hers  cutting  down  some  hapless 
"  (By  way  of  comparison,  a  sports- 
r  who  acts  like  a  fan  in  the  press 
s  scorned  as  a  fool. ) 
i  some  observers,  it  appeared  that 
Washington  clique  had  simply 
ferred  its  collective  loathing  for 
Clinton  to  his  successor.  Carlson's 
ine  Can  Grow  Up,  however,  hints 
stives  that  are  even  more  childish, 
e  elicited  in  us  [i.e.,  the  press]  the 
ish  urge  to  poke  a  stick  in  the  eye 
e  smarty-pants,"  whereas  Bush, 
;e  "inner  child  hovers  near  the 
ce,"  shrewdly  treated  reporters 
vdPs.  "Gore  wanted  the  snacks  to 
wironmentally  and  nutritionally 
ct,"  Carlson  gripes, 

c  somehow  granola  bars  ended  up  giv- 
l  way  to  Fruit  Roll-Ups  and  the  sand- 
ches  came  wrapped  and  looked  long 
st  their  sell-by  date.  On  a  lucky  day, 
meone  would  remember  to  buy  super- 
set doughnuts.  By  contrast,  a  typical 
y  of  food  on  Air  Bush  . . .  consisted  of 
e  meals  with  access  to  a  sixth,  if  you 
unt  grazing  at  a  cocktail  bar.  Break- 
t  one  was  French  toast,  scrambled  eggs, 
con —  There  were  Dove  bars  and  de- 
;ner  water  on  demand,  and  a  bathroom 
xked  like  Martha  Stewart's  guest  suite, 
inner  at  seven  featured  lobster  ravioli. 

arlson's  unwitting  self-parody  came 
g  several  months  too  late  to  be 
rded  in  What  Liberal  Media!  but 
rman  still  managed  to  find  similar 
nples  of  reporters  who  treated  the 
I  race  like  a  prolonged  episode  of 
Dating  Game.  In  his  campaign 
loir,  Ambling  into  History,  New 
c  Times  reporter  Frank  Bruni — 


dubbed  "Panchito"  by  the  flirtatious 
George  W.  Bush — confided  that  he 
thought  the  G.O.P.  candidate's  "ridicu- 
lous statements"  and  "eerie  blankness" 
during  his  first  debate  with  Gore 
doomed  his  election  hopes.  Bruni's 
contemporaneous  Times  article,  how- 
ever, ridiculed  Gore's  "crisp  pronun- 
ciation of  [the  name]  Milosevic," 
mocked  his  encyclopedic  knowledge 
of  Balkan  geography,  and  chided  him 
for  being  "barely  able  to  suppress  his 
self-satisfied  grin."  Sneering  like  a  teen 
anarchist  trashing  a  Pearl  Jam  concert 
or  lampooning  the  new  Radiohead  al- 
bum, Bruni  accomplished  two  things: 
he  helped  his  editors  offer  readers 
something  they  hadn't  already  seen 
on  TV — which  is  always  a  concern  in 
the  newspaper  business — and  he  gen- 
erated talk-show  buzz.  And  buzz,  dudes, 
is  what  it's  all  about.  Not  fucking  Koso- 
vo and  Montenegro,  that's  for  sure. 

Analyzing  this  nonsense,  Alter- 
man  unaccountably  wimps  out. 
He  professes  to  find  himself  at 
a  loss  to  explain  why  "mainstteam" 
news  accounts  read  like  RNC  blast 
faxes  from  the  2002  primaries  or  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  ap- 
pointed Bush  president.  Was  the  Gore 
campaign  simply  incompetent?  "The 
more  obvious,  and  explosive,  conclu- 
sion, that  the  disparity  in  coverage  was 
due  to  a  political  bias  in  favor  of  Bush 
and  against  Gore,"  he  writes,  "is  one 
I'm  not  comfortable  arguing.  I  have 
no  evidence,  and  I  do  not  believe,  that 
reporters  prefer  a  conservative  Re- 
publican to  a  centrist  Democrat  in  the 
White  House.  Rather,  ideology  does 
not  really  enter  into  it." 

Of  course  not,  silly.  To  most  high- 
flying Washington  pundits,  the  elec- 
tion is  about  them  and  their  careers. 
Even  so,  many  readers  will  find  them- 
selves wishing  the  author  could  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  a  book  report  on  his 
own  chapters  two  through  six.  Hint: 
follow  the  money.  There  must  be  five 
paying  gigs  in  low-circulation,  high- 
dollar  "little  magazines,"  Washington 
think  tanks,  and  propaganda  mills  such 
as  Brent  Bozell's  Media  Research  Cen- 
ter for  every  opportunity  to  impoverish 
oneself  scribbling  for  tiny  audiences  of 
bickering  professors  in  The  Nation.  Or 
Alterman  might  ponder  all  the  big 
bucks  changing  hands  in  his  chapter 
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The  "Rachel  Carson  of 
southern  forests" 

(New  York  Times)  returns. 


Wild  Card  Quilt 


if, 


"Having  escaped  the  Georgia 
junkyard  where  she  grew  up, 
Janisse  Ray  returned  looking  for 
simplicity,  connectedness,  peace, 
'wholeness.'  ....  All  this  makes  for 
a  great  story.  .  .  .These  people  are 
straight  out  of  Flannery 
O'Connor." 
— Women's  Review  of  Books 

"[Ray]  passionately  believes  that 
the  'human  spirit  seems  to  thrive' 
in  these  agrarian  communities." 
— Independent  Weekly 

"Real  Southerners  .  .  .  will  see 
their  kin  in  Ray's  depictions." 
— Orlando  Sentinel 

"A  wonderful  book  of  one 
woman's  effort  to  come  to  terms 
with  herself  and  her  past,  warts  and 
all." — Tulsa  World 

"Shades  of  Henry  David 
Thoreau — by  way  of  Dorothy 
Allison." — Creative  Loafing 


Janisse  Ray, 
author  of 
Ecology  of  a 
Cracker  Child- 
hood and  Wild 
Card  Quilt 
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thirteen,  "The  (Really)  Conservative 
Media,"  which  centers  on  the  Rev- 
erend Moon's  Washington  Times,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  page,  and 
Rupert  Murdoch's  News  Corporation 
empire:  the  FOX  News  Channel,  Fox 
Broadcasting  Network,  the  New  York 
Post,  TV  Guide,  The  Weekly  Standard, 
Regan  Rooks,  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Dodgers,  all  hut  the  last  busily  churn- 
ing out  conservative  dogma. 

These  organizations  don't  merely 
advance  right-wing  politicians  and 
causes.  They  also  attack  institutions 
and  individuals  in  the  media  deemed 
guilty  of  "liberal  bias" — often  on  the 
most  absurd  evidence  imaginable. 
How  vigorously  "mainstream"  organi- 
zations defend  themselves  can  be  de- 
duced from  a  wry  profile  of  right-wing 
pundette  Ann  Coulter  (who  is  more 
of  a  sit-down  comic,  actually)  in  the 
New  York  Times  Style  section  coinci- 
dent with  the  publication  of  her  book 
Treason  in  the  summer  of  2003.  On 
the  triumphal  last  page  of  her  previ- 
ous tome,  Slander,  Coulter  had  ac- 
cused the  Times  of  displaying  con- 
tempt for  Real  Americans  by  failing 
to  report  the  death  of  NASCAR  dri- 
ver Dale  Earnhardt  on  its  front  page: 
"Liberals  have  absolutely  no  contact 
with  the  society  they  decry  from  their 
Park  Avenue  redoubts."  In  fact,  as 
Somerby's  Daily  Howler  pointed  out, 
the  newspaper  had  run  not  one  but 
two  front-page  articles  (the  second  a 
teary  lament  by  professional  South- 
erner Rick  Bragg).  And  not  long  after 
Slander  was  published,  Coulter  told  a 
worshipful  interviewer  for  the  New 
York  Observer  that  she  regretted  Tim- 
othy McVeigh  hadn't  set  off  a  truck 
bomb  outside  the  New  York  Times 
building  instead  of  in  Oklahoma 
City.  The  Times  profile  tastefully 
avoided  mention  of  either  incident. 

■  t  took  the  dreadful  events  of  Sep- 
I  tember  1 1 ,  however,  to  fully  merge 
M.  the  Washington  media's  relentless 
quest  for  stardom  with  Republican  Par- 
ty dogma.  Seemingly  awed  by  George 
W.  Bush's  tragedy-influenced  poll 
numbers,  the  Washington  press  took 
then  taw  ning  >  >\  er  him  to  i  leai  cultlil  e 
levels.  Pundits  compared  him  favor- 
ably with  Churchill,  and  with  wartime 
presidents  such  as  Lincoln,  FDR,  and 
Truman.  Some  grew  so  reverent  and 


worshipful  that  it  wouldn't  have  been 
astonishing  to  see  them  turn  up  on 
Meet  (fie  Press  or  ABC  News's  This 
Week  wearing  powdered  periwigs  and 
flourishing  gilded  snuffboxes. 
MSNBC's  Chris  Matthews  spoke  ot 
Bush  being  "anointed,"  remarked  on 
his  transformation  from  "a  Prince  Hal 
to  a  warrior  King  Henry,"  and  made 
unembarrassed  references  to  his  regal 
bearing.  A  cover  story  by  Neu'su»eek's 
Howard  Fineman  praised  Bush  as  "as- 
tute," "eloquent,"  "commanding,"  and 
"a  model  of  unblinking,  eyes-on-the- 
prize  decisiveness."  Even  the  presi- 
dent's  taste  in  clothing  gave  evidence 
ot  his  genuine  nobility.  "He's  a  boomer 
product  of  the  '60s,"  Fineman  gushed, 
"but  doesn't  mind  ermine  robes." 

So  pure  a  convergence,  of  the  press 
w  ith  the  Republican  point  ol  view , 
cannot  possibly  last.  Regatdless  of  its 
pro-Establishment  leanings,  the  news 
media  has  an  inherent  need  for  novelty 
and  conflict  that  takes  precedence  over 


all  competing  loyalties.  Like  my 
disappointed  progressive,  Altei 
laments  the  American  people's 
for  entertaining  fables  instead  oj 
sober  responsibilities  of  citizenfj 
Their  intellectual  laziness  and  la 
sustained  interest  in  public  affairs  t 
it  vety  hard  to  produce  high-qu 
reporting  and  analysis  at  a  profi 
"apparently  insoluble  Catch-22  [ 
endangers  not  only  the  journa 
profession,  but  also  the  demod 
world  power  that  depends  upoij 
No  doubt  that  is  so.  But  the  ij 
media  cult  of  celebtity  also  has 
mistakably  pagan  and  Dionysia) 
pects  that  make  it  more  volatilq 
unpredictable  than  political  raj 
neurs  can  easily  imagine.  It  ele 
its  temporary  wise  men  and  w; 
kings  alike  for  the  sheer  chthonij 
'  >t  tearing  them  di  >\\  n.  Publishers, 
Jits,  and  hnaiu  lers  <  inly  imagine 
they  control  it.  Whom  the  gods  vJ 
destroy,  they  first  make  famous. 
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A 


t  this  point,  it  seems  safe  to 
say  that  the  debate  about 
^what  belongs  in  the  Ameri- 
can litetary  canon  has  been  won  de- 
finitively by  the  barbarians  at  the 
gate.  The  New  Critics'  formalist  cri- 
teria for  a  masterpiece,  which  once 
excluded  slave  narratives,  eigh- 
teenth-century memoirs  by  women, 
and  travel  writing  on  the  grounds 


Jo^ce  Hackett  is  the  author  oj  a  novel,  Dis- 
turbance ot  the  Inner  Ear,  which  will  he 
published  in  paperback  by  Carroll  &  Graf 
next  month. 


that  they  did  not  qualify  as  i 
ciently  literary,  have  had  the  pi 
cal  core  of  their  aesthetic  judgnl 
exposed  to  the  degree  that  the 
idea  of  aesthetic  excellence  is 
rarely  even  invoked.  The  New 
toticist  school,  which  values  li 
ture  for  what  it  says  about  the 
sciousness  of  a  cultural  epoch 
resuscitated  such  popular  wor 
Susan  Warner's  Wide,  Wide  Wo 
book  that  went  through  four 
editions  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
tury.  And  in  an  essay  publishi 
this  magazine  by  Jane  Smiley,  w'fii 
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I  een  widely  taught  and  discussed 
lie  academy  during  the  last 
de,  Smiley  argued  that  Uncle 
's  Cabin  was  a  greater  novel 
i  Huck  Finn  because  it  de- 
,ces  the  institution  of  slavery, 
rhaps  our  most  interesting  redis- 
ties,  though,  are  books  that  by 
riteria — political  vision,  cultural 
sentativeness,  even  the  old 
Critical  benchmarks  of 
plexity,  ambiguity,  and 
r — qualify  as  great  yet  were 
:how  passed  over.  Writers 
.  as  Charlotte  Perkins 
lan  and  Zora  Neale  Hurston 
been  seized  upon  by  critics, 
irticular  the  trauma  theo- 
who  psychoanalyze  history 
ing  for  cultural  ruptures,  re- 
>ions,  disassociations.  To 
way  of  thinking,  these  writ- 
hooks  fell  into  oblivion  not 
.use  their  natural  reading 
mes  had  elapsed  but  because 
mounted  social  critiques  so 
atening  that  the  cultures 
sought  to  engage  could  not 
in  their  message,  and  so  ac- 
y  repressed  them, 
f  these  newly  canonized  nov- 
;Cate  Chopin's  phoenix,  The 
kening — the  story  of  an  or- 
ry  woman  who  tries  to  step 
jf  the  narrative  that  society 
written  for  her — is  prima  sui 
ris.  Published  in  1899,  it  has 
i  from  being  an  out-of-print  book 
i  no  critical  listings  in  the  MLA 
ography  to  being  one  of  the  most  of- 
taught  works  of  American  litera- 
.  Now  widely  recognized  as  the  first 
[terpiece  written  by  an  American 
lan — a  feat  celebrated  in  the  Li- 
y  of  America's  recent  edition  of 
■pin's  complete  works — The  Awak- 
g  is  the  book  that  both  culminated 
spin's  career  and  ended  it. 


f¥orn  to  a  Missouri  family  in 
*^185l,  Kate  Chopin  came  to 
-^writing  late,  as  a  thirty-nine- 
-old  widow  with  a  large  family  to 
port.  She  had  been  a  reader  of 
"vantes  and  Dostoevsky,  of 
;the  in  German  and  Hugo  in 
ich,  and  once  she  began  writing, 
work  erupted.  From  1889  until 
1,  she  published  two  novels,  thir- 
l  essays,  translations  of  Maupas- 


sant, poems,  and  more  than  a  hun- 
dred stories. 

Her  own  marriage,  by  all  accounts 
amicable,  produced  six  children  in 
nine  years.  But  what  her  fiction  ex- 
plores, to  paraphrase  Tolstoy,  is  how 
every  unhappy  marriage  is  unhappy 
in  its  own  way.  In  her  first  novel,  At 
Fault,  a  widow  reproves  a  Northern 


man  who  is  farming  her  estate,  after 
discovering  that  he  has  divorced  his 
alcoholic  wife;  when  he  tries  to  re- 
suscitate the  doomed  marriage,  it 
collapses  a  second  rime,  and  his  wife, 
fleeing  the  knowledge  that  her  hus- 
band has  fallen  in  love  with  his  em- 
ployer, drowns  in  a  flood.  Although 
Chopin's  stories  contain  the  occa- 
sional episode  of  connubial  bliss, 
more  representative  is  "In  Sabine," 
which  depicts  a  young  neglected 
wife  who  cunningly  escapes  her 
spouse,  or  "The  Storm,"  in  which  an 
hour-long  adulterous  romp  is  more 
satisfying  to  the  two  lovers  involved 
than  anything  in  their  marriages.  In 
"The  Story  of  an  Hour,"  the  protago- 
nist nearly  faints  with  joy  when  she 
believes  her  husband  to  have  been 
killed  in  a  train  wreck,  only  to  col- 
lapse of  a  heart  attack  when  he 
walks  through  the  door. 


The  self-published  At  Fault  was  well 
received,  and  the  seeds  of  Chopin's  dis- 
tinguishing strength,  a  nuanced  moral- 
ity, are  already  notable;  although  crit- 
ics interpreted  the  tale  as  a  judgment  of 
the  havoc  wreaked  by  a  drunken  wife, 
Chopin  leaves  open  the  question  of 
who  is  to  blame  for  the  tragedy.  But 
At  Fault  is  a  work  that  creaks  with  too 
many  characters  and  too  much 
plot,  and  after  her  second  novel, 
YoungDr.  Gosse,  was  rejected  by 
publishers,  Chopin  destroyed  the 
manuscript  and  began  to  hone 
her  craft  to  match  her  sophisti- 
cated vision.  She  set  the  short 
stories  of  her  next  two  collec- 
tions among  the  Cajuns  of 
Natchitoches,  where  Chopin  and 
her  family  had  moved  from  New 
Orleans  in  1879  after  her  hus- 
band's cotton  business  failed.  The 
first  collection,  Bayou  Folk, 
earned  her  a  broad,  enthusiastic 
readership  that  welcomed  her  as 
a  talented  regionalist.  Chopin 
was  a  gifted  mime,  who  enter- 
tained family  and  friends  by  im- 
itating others,  and  she  translat- 
ed her  effortless  mimicry  onto 
the  page;  the  stories  evoke  an 
outsider  with  a  glass  to  her  ear, 
leaning  against  the  walls  of 
Louisiana's  cabins  and  shacks. 
Although  the  dialogue  is,  at 
times,  so  orthographically  man- 
gled that  reading  it  is  like  hiking 
on  boulders,  the  concise  form  of  the 
short  story  enabled  Chopin  to  dispense 
with  the  sitting-duck  social  satire,  dan- 
gling subplots,  and,  in  most  cases,  the 
melodrama  of  her  first  novel.  What  re- 
mained was  her  determination  to  shuck 
the  hulls  of  convention,  to  observe 
closely  the  world  outside  herself,  and  to 
explore  the  inner  lives  of  her  charac- 
ters— regardless  of  their  station,  color, 
or  moral  fiber. 

Although  there  are  a  few  racist 
chestnuts  in  Bayou  Folk — such  as 
"The  Benitous'  Slave,"  about  a  man 
who  is  determined  to  find  and  serve 
the  family  to  whom  he  once  be- 
longed— Chopin  had  begun  to  exam- 
ine the  nuances  of  power,  the  prob- 
lem of  resisting  the  roles  that  a  biased 
culture  imposes  upon  individuals.  In 
the  guise  of  an  amicable  character 
sketch,  "A  Gentleman  of  Bayou 
Teche"  explores  the  fundamental 
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right  to  self-definition  of  Evariste,  a 
Cajun  trapper  whom  a  visiting  artist 
wants  to  paint.  Evariste  is  all  too 
aware  of  the  condescending  exoti- 
cism that  the  artist,  trawling  tor  hits 
ot  "local  color,"  is  trying  to  take:  "He 
want'  me  like  I  come  out  de  swamp. 
So  much  hetta  it  my  pant'loon  an' 
coat  is  tore,  he  say,  an'  color'  like  de 
mud."  When  Evariste  learns  that  the 
painting  is  to  he  titled  A  'Cajun  o'  the 
Bayou  Teche,  he  is  appalled  enough 
to  return  the  suhstantial  two-dollar 
payment.  Eventually,  however,  he 
exacts  an  agreement  from  the  artist 
to  he  painted  as  he  himselt  wants  to 
he  seen — in  his  good  clothes:  '"You 
will  put  on'neat'  de  picture,'  he  said 
deliberately,  'Dis  is  one  picture  ol 
Mista  Evariste  Anatole  Bonamour,  a 
gent'man  ot  de  Bayou  Teche.'" 

In  A  Night  in  Aeadie,  a  second 
short-story  collection  that  was  pub- 
lished in  1897,  Chopin's  artistry  had 
nearly  caught  up  with  her  eye.  Her 
sentences  became  more  fluid;  her 
language  less  likely  to  succumb  to 
terms  like  "picaninny"  and  "dark- 
ies." With  "At  Cheniere  Camina- 
da,"  "Athenaise, "  and  other  stories, 
she  began  to  cultivate  the  rich  the- 
matic and  stylistic  terrain  of  The 
Awakening.  In  "Athenaise,"  a 
woman  leaves  her  new  husband  be- 
cause, in  Chopin's  wry  circumlocu- 
tion, she  can't  stand  to  have  "his 
ugly  hare  feet  ...  in  [her]  tub."  The 
husband,  Cazeau,  who  seems  more 
concerned  for  the  pony  she  has  rid- 
den oft  with  than  tor  his  wife,  re- 
trieves Athenaise  and  demands  her 
return.  On  their  way  home,  howev- 
er, Cazeau  is  unpleasantly  reminded 
of  when  he  and  his  father  hunted 
down  an  escaped  slave  whom  every- 
one had  deemed  a  fool  for  running 
away  from  such  a  considerate  mas- 
ter. The  next  time  Athenaise  leaves, 
Cazeau  writes  her  a  letter  explaining 
that  he  will  not  force  her  to  come 
hack  unless  she  can  return  his  affec- 
tion. Only  after  Cazeau  ahandons 
the  role  of  master  can  Athenaise  he- 
gin  to  love  him. 

Strong  as  they  are,  the  stories 
lack  the  precision  and  daring  ot 
The  Awakening,  a  book  so  mas- 
terful that  it  makes  all  of  Chopin's 
previous  efforts  seem  like  a  rehearsal. 


Whereas  At  Fault  explored  a  mar- 
riage doomed  by  alcoholism,  and  the 
stories  were  primarily  set  among  the 
exotic,  mixed-race,  French-speaking 
denizens  of  distant  Louisiana,  The 
Awakening  skewers  a  stable  marriage 
in  Chopin's  own  elite,  white  milieu. 

At  a  beach  resort  where  Edna 
Pontellier  and  her  children  ire  vaca- 
tioning, the  Creole  hotel  keeper's 
son,  Robert  Lehrun,  picks  Edna  as 
this  summer's  flirtation  partner. 
Twenty-eight  years  old,  Edna  learns 
how  to  swim  and  comes  to  a  Whit- 
manesque  sensual  awakening.  After 
a  near  encounter  with  death  out  in 
the  water,  she  begins  to  recognize 
her  own  dissatisfaction  and  to  con- 
ceive of  a  life  bigger  than  her  bour- 
geois marriage  can  contain.  But 
Robert,  who  had  not  expected  Edna 
to  take  him  seriously,  flees  to  Mexico 
when  their  growing  love  for  each 
other  threatens  to  compromise 
Edna's  social  position. 

Had  Chopin  stopped  there,  and 
condemned  Edna  to  regretful  long- 
ing or  to  a  punishing  Karenina-type 
suic  ide,  hei  n<  ivel  might  ha\  e  fared 
better  with  its  original  audience. 
But  Chopin  refused  to  immolate  her 
heroine  on  anyone's  morality.  In- 
stead, Edna,  who  has  been  reading 
Emerson,  responds  to  her  custody  by 
extricating  herself  from  it  with  cal- 
culated deliberation.  She  stops 
sleeping  with  her  husband,  sends 
him  away  on  an  extended  business 
trip,  and  packs  the  children  off  to 
their  grandmother.  She  begins 
sketching,  sells  her  sketches,  and 
moves  into  a  house  she  can  afford 
on  her  earnings.  With  "neither 
shame  nor  remorse,"  she  enters  into 
an  affair  with  a  roue,  Alcee  Arobin, 
which  is  about  desire  rather  than 
love.  When  Robert  returns,  ottering 
to  "save"  Edna  from  her  fate  as  a 
fallen  woman,  Edna  finds  his  mar- 
riage proposal  risible.  Never  again, 
she  says,  will  she  belong  to  anyone 
except  herself.  Unlike  any  of 
Chopin's  previous  heroines,  Edna 
forgoes  love  because  she  cannot  ac- 
cept what  she  would  have  to  do  in 
order  to  get  it.  With  the  revelation 
that  she  cannot  find  a  place  for  the 
person  she  has  become,  nothing  is 
left  for  Edna  but  to  return  to  Grand 
Isle  and  drown  herself  in  the  sea. 


Chopin's  intended  title,  A  Soil 
Soul,  elegantly  suggested  the  w  1 
ot  Edna's  liberation.  But  her  pub 
er — perhaps  hoping  to  attract  en 
siasts  ot  the  religious-conversion 
ratives  thai  were  enormously  poj  1 
tow  aid  the  end  of  the  nmetci 
century — preferred  The  Awaker 
As  a  result,  the  title  of  the  m 
promised  something  quite  diffcl 
from  the  bleak,  existential  nam 
Chopin  delivered,  and  readers  4 
decidedly  not  amused.  Altho 
critics  acknowledged  that  the  I 
was  well  written,  they  assaild 
from  two,  seemingly  opposite,  [■ 
tions.  The  Awakening  's  subvers 
ness  was  attacked  as  "morbid," 
m  in  i.illy  vulgar,"  and  "gilded  c 
The  novel,  according  to  one  a 
"leaves  one  sick  of  human  nati 
At  the  same  tune,  the  book  wa 
soundingly  drubbed  for  adding  tc 
tired  genre  ot  female  romantic  fa 
sy.  A  young  Willa  Cather,  who 
erwise  admired  Chopin's  writing 
proached  the  novel's  theme  as  " 
and  sordid,"  and  accused  Edna  o 
longing  to  a  "forever  clamor 
class  of  women  "that  demands  t 
romance  out  of  life  than  God 
into  it."  "We  are  all  well  satisf 
another  critic  remarked,  "when 
Pontellier  deliberately  swims  ou 
her  death."  There  were  two  b 
genres  of  fiction  permitted  to  AH 
can  women  authors:  morality  j 
and  romance  novels.  The  Awaki 
tailed  on  both  counts. 

As  more  critics  misread  her  ) 
terpiece  as  a  tale  about  failed  i 
dom  or  failed  romance,  Chopid 
into  a  depressive  decline.  After1 
Awakening,  she  could  not  go  had 
writing  less  provocative,  more 
ceptahle  books.  But  without  cri 
or  popular  recognition,  neither  cj 
she  build  on  her  achievement, 
royalty  statements  tor  The  AivakA 
succinctly   document  Cho| 
downward  spiral:  in  1899,  she  ea! 
$109;  in  1900,  $40;  and  in  1901 
Cather  expressed  the  hope  i 
"next  time  .  .  .  Miss  Chopin  wil 
vote  that  flexible  iridescent  sty 
hers  to  a  better  cause."  But  t1 
wouldn't  be  a  next  time.  The  p9- 
cation  of  a  third  collection  of  sti'J 
A  Voeation  and  a  Voice,  which  i 
been  accepted  in  1898,  was  canol 
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J 900  after  The  Awakening 
iiered.  Chopin's  health  de- 
ll, and  in  1904  she  died  at  fifty- 
Sofa  brain  hemorrhage. 

JNontrary   to   popular  lore, 
I1  Chopin's  chef  d'oeuvre  was 
JUnot  banned — though  a  ban 
II:  have  done  her  a  service,  as  it 
I  wain,  Nabokov,  Lawrence,  and 
I;,  by  trumpeting  the  work's 
Irious  power  to  disturb.  Instead, 
|/ears  of  oblivion  befell  it.  Not 
■  1956  did  anyone  write  about 
Wakening  again,  and  not  until  a 
:h  translation  was  published  did 
md  Wilson  praise  it  as  an  "un- 
ited and  beautifully  written 
k]  which  anticipates  D.  H. 
•ence."  But  even  then,  The 
kening  continued  to  be  read 
i  American  Bovary,  as  a  ro- 
:e  novel  rather  than  an  existen- 
one.  As  late  as  1971,  Jean 
ford  wrote  that  Chopin  was 
onstrating  the  obvious:  that 
ied  women  could  indeed  have 
h,  unchaste  thoughts  that  might 
them  to  trample  upon  marriage 
notherhood. 

the  late  1980s  some  feminist  crit- 
-who,  in  the  decade  before,  had 
ipioned  the  book  as  a  feminist  an- 
i  and  Edna  as  a  classic  victim  of 
larchy — began  to  turn  on  The 
ikening,  criticizing  the  way  that 
[  fails  to  bond  with  the  other  wom- 
L  the  novel.  Rather  than  departing 

tradition,  they  argued,  Edna  was 
le  reiteration  of  a  long  masculine 
tion  of  seeing  independence,  and 

in  isolation.  In  1988,  Elaine 
valter  posited  in  Tradition  and  the 
xle  Talent  that  Edna's  solitude  is 
eason  her  emancipation  fails,  be- 
e  she  never  moves  beyond  "her 

questioning  to  the  larger  social 
merit  that  is  feminism."  Andrew 
)anco  went  further,  arguing  that 
lovel  "is  about  a  woman  passing  for 
an."  Katherine  Kearns  derided 
a  as  somebody  who  "systematical- 
jllifies  herself  as  she  nullifies  oth- 
n  her  search  for  the  masculinely  de- 
d  grail."  Even  the  novelist 
ilynne  Robinson,  in  a  more  posi- 
take,  maintained  that  Chopin  had 
owed  Edna  with  "a  compulsion  to 
over  her  self  by  isolating  it  from 
rands."  Lloyd  Daigrepont  echoed 
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the  critique  of  Chopin's  time,  con- 
demning Edna's  quest  as  unhealthy, 
and  arguing  that  she  has  "a  somewhat 
immature  and  self-centered  personal- 
ity" because  she  cannot  cherish  the 
ideal  ot  "marital  friendship"  exempli- 
fied by  Edna's  friends,  the  Ratignolles. 
Marriage  must,  Daigrepont  seems  to 
surest,  be  happy  somewhere. 

To  be  sure,  Chopin's  hostility  to- 
ward certain  aspects  of  "women's  cul- 
ture" was  evident.  In  1SN9,  the  first 
year  in  which  she  was  published, 
Chopin  echoed  the  spirit  ot  Haw- 
thorne's famous  jab  about  those 
"d — d  .  .  .  scribbling  women"  with 
"Miss  Witherwell's  Mistake."  The  sto- 
ry parodies  the  career  ot  an  unmarried 
journalist  who  contributes  to  the 
Boredomville  Battery  with  hackneyed 
trinkets  such  as  "Security  Against  the 
Moth,"  "A  Word  to  Mothers,"  and 
"The  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Corset." 
Chopin  derides  not  just  the  literature 
ot  the  women's  page  hut  the  matrons 
who  read  it  as  Bible.  When  a  niece 
seeking  advice  tor  an  ill-fated  love  af- 
fair pretends  she  needs  a  resolution 
for  a  story,  Miss  Witherwell  advises 
her  that  the  hero  must  "perform  some 
act  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  ob- 
durate parent."  Not  surprisingly,  Miss 
Witherwell  adores  tidying  up,  claim- 
mi,'  that  her  "most  pungent  concep- 
tions" came  to  her  while  sprinkling 
camphor  in  the  folds  of  winter  cur- 
tains, i ir  while  lining  the  trunks  with 
tar  paper. 

In  an  autobiographical  essay  writ- 
ten six  months  after  The  Awakening 
was  published,  Chopin  takes  the  so- 
cial critique  implic  it  in  "Miss  With- 
erwell's Mistake"  and  turns  it  upon 
her  own  world.  Writing  is  now  an  oc- 
cupation Chopin  pursues  "when  not 
too  strongly  drawn  to  struggle  with 
the  intricacies  ot  a  pattern"  and  "it 
the  temptation  to  try  a  new  furniture 
polish  on  an  old  table  leg  is  not  too 
powerful  to  he  denied."  Given  the 
cold  reception  of  The  Awakening, 
Chopin's  irony  rings  with  sardonic 
bitterness.  As  a  provocation  ot  the 
old  guard,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  self-immolating  remark. 

Any  suicide  prompts  unan- 
swerable  questions  from 
those  who  find  lite  too  pre- 
cious to  abandon.   Was  Edna's 


drowning  a  narcissistic  refusal  to 
cope  with  lite,  or  was  it  an  indict- 
ment ot  that  world?  As  supporting 
characters  who  embody  other  possi- 
ble lues  tor  the  protagonist,  the 
women  of  The  Awakening  compose  a 
dismal  trio  ot  variations.  Edna's 
closest  friend,  Adele  Ratignolle,  is 
the  consummate  "mother-woman," 
with  a  passed  ot  children  and  a  bliss- 
ful marriage,  who  avoids  Edna's  in- 
trospection and  abandons  Edna  so  as 
not  to  jeopardize  her  own  reputa- 
tion. Miss  Mayblunt,  a  "profession- 
al" writer,  is  another  Miss  Wither- 
well:  a  shallow  ninny  whose 
opinions  affirm  the  system  that  dis- 
misses her.  Mademoiselle  Reisz — 
who  is  the  only  self-realized  female 
artist  in  the  novel — is  depicted  as 
ugly,  unpleasant,  pushy,  and  celi- 
bate. The  talented  pianist  is  the  size 
ot  a  child,  and  she  cannot  bring  her- 
self to  love  a  man  ot  less  than  the 
highest  stature.  Instead,  she  pours 
what  she  cannot  live  into  her  art, 
and  advises  Edna  to  do  the  same. 

But  just  as  Edna  cannot  endure 
love  at  the  price  of  possession,  she 
cannot  pursue  a  vocation  at  the 
price  ot  arid  exile.  What  she  seeks  is 
to  be  cherished  and  recognized,  to 
be  both  desired  and  seen.  Edna's 
well-meaning  husband  cannot  see 
her  awakened  body  and  soul;  her 
calculating  lover,  Alcee,  will  never 
cherish  them;  and  when  her 
beloved  Robert  fails  her,  his  failure 
of  vision  becomes  not  that  of  a  man 
but  of  a  world. 

With  Edna's  quest,  Chopin  de- 
fined the  modern  female  odyssey — 
not  the  impeded  journey  home  from 
work  and  back  again  but  the  imped- 
ed journey  from  home,  past  domestic 
bonds,  in  search  of  a  place  in  the 
world.  Why  work  and  love  so  often 
seem  mutually  exclusive  for  women 
is  a  question  that  was  posed  through- 
out the  last  century  by  women  writ- 
ers from  Cather  to  Ann  Patchett, 
and  it  has  been  taken  up  by  the  pop- 
ular media  as  well.  In  the  1991 
movie  Thelma  &  Louise,  the  women 
go  on  the  road  to  flee  their  oppres- 
sion at  home;  as  they  search  for  a 
world  where  they  can  live  with  in- 
tegrity, they  bond  with  each  other, 
liisi  like  the  feminists  of  the  1970s 
would  have  encouraged  them  to  do. 


hike  Edna,  how  ev  er,  they  si  ill  ( 
love,  and  when  the  men  they 
counter  regard  them  only  as  ar'l 
portunity  for  rape,  theft,  or  cap 
they  end  their  journey  by  drivinj 
a  cliff.  Nearly  a  hundred  years 
The  Awakening,  Thelma  and  LA 
reach  Edna's  conclusion:  in  a  so 
that  cannot  recognize  them,  the 
mate  act  ot  desperation  is  the 
liberal  ion  available. 

More  recently,  in  his  adapt;  I 
of  Michael  Cunningham's  novel 
Hours,  Stephen  Haldry  surveyed 
conflict  between  female  self  ant 
ciety  through  the  experience 
three  women  over  the  course, 
century.  As  a  progress  report] 
film  is  disconcerting.  Vira 
Woolf,  the  great  artist,  takes  EJ 
cue  in  the  River  Ouse;  the  ti 
housewife,  after  a  conscious! 
raising  read  of  Mrs.  Dalloway,  a 
dons  her  family  in  order  to 
vive — a  move  that  is  never  t 
forgiven  by  her  son,  whose  ir 
nent  death  by  AIDS  seems  an 
plicit  punishment  for  his  mot 
choice;  and  the  contempo! 
(  darissa,  who  has  all  the  trapping 
liberation — a  powerful  editing  jl 
gorgeous  Manhattan  brownstoi 
supportive  lesbian  partner,  anj 
intelligent,  healthy  daughter — | 
tionally  abandons  her  life  and] 
prizes  the  women  in  it  so  than 
can  care  tor  the  gay  poet  who,! 
leaving  her  thirty  years  heffl 
openly  fails  to  return  her  rei 
And  it  is  only  in  his  presence! 
confesses  to  het  daughter,  thail 
feels  1 1  uly  alive. 

What  Chopin  and  her  desl 
dants  suggest  is  that  taking  Mi 
can  earn  a  person  an  indepenil 
self,  but  gaining  a  place  in  societji 
quires  recognition  from  thos-t 
value;  and  for  women,  this  usi 
means  recognition  from  men.  j 
haps  this  is  why  the  classic  modj 
a  successful  revolution  —  th; 
amassing  strength  in  solidarity, ti 
then  demanding  recognition^* 
masse,  from  those  in  power — rm 
quite  works  for  women.  In  asil 
why  it  is  so  difficult  tor  womtti 
find  both  a  home  and  a  well 
Chopin  threw  clown  the  challen 
the  century.  A  hundred  years  M 
we're  still  repeating  the  question  i 
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SONG 

By  Stuart  Dybek 


efore  my  Uncle  Lefty 
jped  off  for  Korea,  he'd 
'ed  sax  and  clarinet  in  the 
its,  a  combo  he  started  in 
a  school.  He  described  it 
bebop  polka  band.  They 
/ed  at  neighborhood  tav- 
3  for  parties  and  weddings, 
len  Lefty  was  finally  re- 
;ed  from  a  Korean  POW 
ip  and,  after  a  six-month 
our  at  a  VA  psychiatric 
;pital  in  California,  re- 
ned  to  Chicago,  everyone 
•ected  he'd  resume  playing 
i  band.  But  the  only  thing 
cle  Lefty  seemed  interest- 
in  playing  anymore  was 
ponies. 

vly  parents  never  would 
re  allowed  him  to  take  me 
he  track,  so  sometimes  on 
curday  afternoons  Uncle 
ty  would  tell  them  we  were 
ng  across  town  to  a  Cubs  game.  In- 
ad,  we'd  head  for  Cicero,  where  the 
kies  were  running  at  Sportsman's 
k.  And  after  Sportsman's  we'd  eel- 
ate  our  winnings,  if  there  were  any 
not,  by  hitting  the  taverns  on  Cer- 
k  Road.  We'd  worked  out  a  routine 
which  Uncle  Lefty  would  hoist  me 
to  the  wooden  bar,  where  I'd  care- 


art  Dybek's  new  book,  I  Sailed  with  Ma- 
ian  (Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux) ,  a  novel 
tories,  will  be  published  in  November. 


fully  plant  my  feet  among  the  beer  bot- 
tles, steins,  and  shot  glasses,  and,  tak- 
ing a  breath  of  whiskey  air,  belt  out 
"Old  Man  River."  I'd  learned  the  song 
by  listening  to  my  father's  mournful 
baritone  while  he  shaved  for  work.  It 
wasn't  a  popular  song  of  the  time,  but 
the  men  in  those  taverns  had  all  tot- 
ed that  barge  and  lifted  that  bale  and 
got  a  little  drunk  and  landed  in  jail 
too,  and  had  the  scars  to  prove  it.  The 
noisy  bar  would  quiet,  small  talk  de- 
ferring to  lyrics. 


"He's  sure  got  a  deep  voice 
for  his  age,"  someone  would 
invariably  comment. 

When  I  finished  the  song, 
holding  the  last  note  as  if  I 
dove  down  to  the  dark  river 
bottom  for  it,  they  cheered 
and  showered  me  with  loose 
change. 

"What's  the  little  man 
drinking/"  they  asked  Uncle 
Lefty. 

"What'll  it  be,  champ?" 
Lefty  would  relay  to  me. 

"Root  beer,"  I'd  shout,  and 
root  beer  it  was. 

I'd  sit  in  my  short  pants, 
with  my  feet  dangling  over 
the  bar,  slugging  from  a  heavy 
stein.  Singing  gave  one  a 
thirst.  Then  Uncle  Lefty, 
who'd  also  had  a  few  on  the 
house,  would  comb  his  nico- 
tine-stained fingers  through 
my  hair,  straighten  my  buttons  as  if 
tuning  me  up,  and  lift  me  from  the 
bar,  gently,  like  a  musical  instrument 
he  was  packing  away,  an  instrument 
that  he  carried  with  him — one  that 
sometimes  rode  his  shoulders — as  he 
made  the  rounds  from  tavern  to  tavern. 

It  was  such  a  Saturday  in  summer — 
earlier  that  afternoon  I'd  hit  a  winner 
with  a  horse  named  You  Bet  Your 
Dupa — when  Uncle  Lefty  told  me  he 
was  leaving  town,  moving  to  Califor- 
nia. I'm  glad  we  weren't  at  a  tavern  or 
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at  Spoilsman's  when  he  told  me  be- 
cause before  I  could  stop  myself  I  start- 
ed to  cry.  We  were  at  Uncle  Lefty's 
flat  on  Blue  Island  Avenue,  a  busy, 
downtrodden  street  that  didn't  live  up 
to  the  promise  of  its  name.  It  was  the 
first  tune  I'd  ever  been  to  his  place. 
1  le  never  invited  anyone  over.  Even 
my  mother — his  older  sister — had  nev- 
er been  there.  It  was  a  single  room 
with  a  blue  linoleum  floor,  a  small 
stove  and  fridge  in  one  corner,  and  a 
single  bed,  neatly  made,  in  the  other. 

"Come  on,  champ,  don't  feel  that 
way.  Hey!  I  got  something  tor  you," 
he  .said.  From  beneath  the  bed  he  slid 
out  a  compact  leather  case  and  laid  it 
on  the  tightly  tucked  army  blanket. 
"Know  what  this  is?" 

1  shook  my  head  no,  afraid  if  I  tried 
to  talk  I'd  blubber. 

"The  suitcase  of  one  of  the  Seven 
Dwarves — Drooly,  maybe,"  Lefty  said. 
"Flick  it  open." 

I  snapped  the  g<  'Lien  latel  les.  In- 
side, set  in  green  velvet,  was  a  dis- 
assembled clarinet. 

"Cool,  huh.7"  he  asked.  "I'll  show 
you  how  to  put  it  together  now,  and 
when  I  come  hack  from  California,  I'll 
teach  you  how  to  play  it.  See,  first  you 
gotta  wet  the  reed  like  this."  He  wet 
the  reed  in  his  mouth,  then  carefully 
clamped  it  on  the  mouthpiece,  which 
he'd  yet  to  attach  to  the  rest  of  the 
horn.  He  blew  into  the  mouthpiece 
and  it  honked  like  a  Happy  New  Year 
party  horn.  "( live  it  a  try,"  he  t<  >ld  me. 

1  was  still  snuffling  and  couldn't  get 
.1  s( iund  out  of  it. 

"Here's  a  tip,"  he  said.  "Don't  puff 
out  your  cheeks  like  you're  blowing  up 
a  balloon.  When  you  put  the  mouth- 
piece in  your  mouth  it's  like  you  make 
a  smile  around  it.  Can  you  do  that  for 
me,  champ.'  Let  me 
^^^m     «"  sec  you  smile." 

XT  .lake  like  you're  smiling,"  Ski 
Sovereign  told  me.  "Not  like  that!  Did 
I  say  make  like  a  shit-eating  grin.'  What 
are  you,  retarded'  Pay  attention.  This 
is  a  smile!" 

I  watched  him  demonstrate  the 
proper  smile.  Eyes  fierce,  he  smiled 
without  showing  his  teeth.  That  was  a 
relief  because  he  had  small,  rotten- 
looking  teeth — tobacco  stained  like 
his  bristly  gray  mustache,  which  was 
yellowed  where  the  smoke  blew  from 


his  nostrils.  He  balanced  his  L 
Strike  on  a  cigarette-tarred  musics 
and  into  his  tight-lipped  smile  ti 
mouthpiece  of  his  clarinet  and  exl 
an  open-fingered  d.  1  almost  ex] 
ed  to  see  c  igarette  smoke  puff  fror 
bell  of  the  horn. 

"You  see  my  cheeks  bulging.'  1'nj 
blowing  up  a  goddamn  balloon 
playing  the  clarinet.  You  try.  S| 
straight,  how  do  yt hi  expect  to  hrtl 
with  posture  like  that.'  Now,  sj 
No,  dammit!  This  is  a  smile.] 
jabbed  his  fingers  into  the  corn( 
my  mouth,  remolding  my  face.  I  c  k 
feel  my  face  not  cooperating  wit 
ther  of  us,  and  I  tried  to  concen 
and  disregard  my  hurt  feelings.  M 
clarinet  lesson  was  not  going  tht 
I'd  anticipated. 

My  father  had  decided  that  1  P 
Uncle  Lefty  had  given  me  the 
inet,  the  time  had  come  for  rrj 
take  lessons. 

"Someone  who  can  play  can  al 
make  a  buck  on  the  side,"  he  reastj 
and  tor  my  father  a  buck  on  the! 
was  reason  enough.  My  father  hat 
see  things  wasted  and  that  inclut 
clarinet  sitting  unutilized  in  a 
But  maybe  there  was  more  to  it 
that.  In  his  way,  my  father  lovec 
sic.  On  Saturday  nights  he  recc 
The  Lawrence  Welk  Hour  on  his 
reel-to-reel  tape  deck,  an  expeni 
justified  because  he'd  never  ha^ 
buy  another  record.  He  sang 
every  morning  as  he  got  ready  for 
sang  with  a  lugubrious  resonance 
woke  up  the  house.  "The  voice  d 
Volga  Boat  Man  is  heard  in  the  1 
my  mother  would  say.  He  sang  v 
gravity  that  caused  him  to  cut  hii 
shaving.  He  shaved  with  a  straigl 
:or  rather  than  waste  money  on  hi 
and  he  bled  as  he  sang,  his  face 
up  with  bloody  dots  of  toilet  paj 
was  always  afraid  that  reaching 
note  he'd  cut  his  throat.  The  son 
sang  were  from  a  lamentable  p 
could  only  imagine — "Old  Man 
er,"  "Buddy  Can  You  Spare  a  D^ 
"That  Lucky  Old  Sun": 

L'|>  in  the  momiri,  out  on  the  job 
work  like  a  devil  for  my  pay, 
hut  that  lucky  ok  sun,  got  nothiri  ttj 
but  roll  around  heaven  till  day 

When  I  was  little  1  used  to  th 
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the  son  he  was  singing  about. 
I  cle  Lefty  had  said  he'd  teach  me 
|i  y,  hut,  my  father  pointed  out, 
ij'iad  been  several  years  ago,  and 
a  rly  had  Uncle  Lefty  never  come 
g  torn  California,  we  didn't  even 
;|  where  he  was  anymore.  Besides, 
lord  was  out  from  Johnny  Sover- 
Ihat  his  older  brother,  Sid,  had 
ij  released  from  jail  and  needed 
lioney.  Whether  it  was  a  cheap 
;  it  or  cut-rate  music  lessons,  my 
r  couldn't  pass  up  a  deal, 
ii  Sovereign  had  done  time  in 
[ia  for  passing  bad  checks.  Now 
I  is  back  in  Chicago,  trying  to  go 
Iht.  Sid's  brother,  Johnny,  lived 
Iris  wife  and  their  twins,  Judy  and 
ivy  Jr.,  in  a  two-flat  around  the 
hr  from  us.  Johnny  Jr.  and  my 
her  brother,  Mick,  were  playmates, 
vy  Sovereign  ran  the  numbers  in 
|;ighborhood,  Little  Village.  That 
I  s  him  sound  like  a  big  shot,  but 
|one  knew  he  was  just  a  small- 
|.hood,  which  in  Little  Village 
Jc  attract  much  more  notice  than 
d  been  a  mailman.  Johnny  Sov- 
n  was  well  connected  enough, 
ver,  to  get  Sid  the  patronage  job 
nd  director  for  the  Marshall 
ire  Boys  Club.  There,  in  a  room 
ing  of  liniment,  where  basket- 
and  boxing  gear  were  stored  in  a 
eked  cage  along  with  drums  and 
,  Sid  gave  private  lessons. 
1  hated  giving  lessons.  He  hated 
He  kept  cotton  balls  in  the  cel- 
ane  sleeve  around  his  pack  of 
ies.  He  opened  his  Luckies  with 
;ulous  care  and  utilized  the  cel- 
me  sleeve  to  hold  matches,  loose 
ge,  business  cards,  phone  num- 
ton  shreds  of  paper,  and  cotton 
',  During  a  lesson,  after  the  first 
shrieks  on  the  horn,  he'd  yell, 
caduck,  kid!  Are  you  trying  to  ru- 
/  hearing?"  and  reach  for  the  cot- 
ialls.  A  few  more  shrieks  and  he'd 
i  up  as  if  to  smack  you,  then  in- 
I  open  a  locker  stuffed  with  box- 
loves  and  take  a  swig  from  a  half- 
bottle.  When  I  first  saw  him  do  it, 
>ught  he  was  drinking  liniment, 
at  back  down  smelling  of  booze, 
ough  I'd  yet  to  master  smiling,  we 
on  to  breathing. 

i  little  sips,"  he  said,  "and  don't  let 
goddamn  horn  waggle  in  your 
th.  The  mouthpiece  just  rests  on 


your  bottom  lip  and  the  upper  teeth 
bite  down."  He  tested  my  embouchure 
by  grabbing  the  horn  and  giving  it  a 
shake  that  made  me  feel  as  if  my  bot- 
tom teeth  cut  through  my  lip.  "It 
should  be  firm  so  I  can't  jiggle  it  around 
like  this.  Little  sips  and  then  exhale, 
just  touching  the  reed  with  your  tongue 
like  saying  thoo."  He  demonstrated 
without  his  horn  and  boozy  spit  sprayed 
in  my  face.  "Little  sips!  You're  trying 
to  eat  the  horn.  You're  not  playing  a 
wiener.  Did  you  think  you  were  at  a 
wiener  lesson?"  He  rammed  the 
mouthpiece  down  my  throat  so  that 
the  reed  scraped  the  roof  of  my  mouth. 
"Can  you  play  like  that?  Well?  It's  a 
question.  Are  you  deaf?  Maybe  that's 
the  problem  here." 

I  tried  to  answer  with  the  horn  in 
my  mouth.  It  was  like  trying  to  talk  at 
the  dentist's.  I  shook  my  head  no.  I 
was  sweating.  My  face  threatened  to 
betray  me,  but  no  way  was  I  going  to 
further  humiliate  myself  before  this 
man.  I  wasn't  a  wuss,  I  hadn't  cried 
since  the  time  way  back  in  Uncle 
Lefty's  apartment. 

"All  right,  try  again:  thoo." 
I  p-thooed  a  squawk  that  pretty  much 
expressed  my  feelings,  and  Sid  Sover- 
eign flinched,  then  shouted,  "Little 
sips,  little  sips!"  and  grabbed  my  nose, 
pinching  it  shut,  forcing  me  to  breathe 
little  sips  through  my  mouth,  but  the 
effect  was  that  of  throwing  a  switch, 
one  that  opened  the  valves 
of  my  shameful  tears. 


D 


Respite  this  inauspicious  start,  I 
was  marching — my  maroon  cape  flar- 
ing behind  me — down  Cermak  Road 
to  the  joyful  cacophony  of  "When  the 
Saints  Go  Marching  In." 

True,  at  third  clarinet  I  was  bring- 
ing up  the  rear;  true,  Sid  Sovereign 
had  told  me,  "You'd  be  tenth  clarinet 
if  we  had  a  part  for  it";  and  true,  I  was 
mostly  lost  and  faking  the  notes.  I  had 
a  hard  enough  time  keeping  up  with 
the  band  when  we  practiced  sitting 
down.  Every  so  often  I'd  blow  a  mid- 
dle C  that  would  fit  in.  Sometimes, 
having  lost  my  place  on  the  sheet  mu- 
sic, middle  C  was  all  I  played,  as  if 
adding  a  drone.  Sid  Sovereign,  direct- 
ing the  band,  didn't  seem  to  mind.  In 
fact,  he  suggested  I  might  want  to  fake 
it  until  my  tone  improved. 

By  now  we  were  supposed  to  have 


Walter  Karp 


'  There  is  an  important 
connection  between  clarity  of 
prose  and  political  honesty,  and 
it  doesn't  occur  often  enough 
for  us  to  pass  up  the  chance  of 
celebrating  it.  I  hereby 
celebrate  Walter  Karp." 

— Christopher  Hitchens, 

Navsday 

:nt,  even  elegiac ...  and 
/e  close  [The  Politics  of  War] 
with  a  sigh  for  'that  old 
America  that  was  free  and  is 


now  cleau. 


-The  Washington  Post 
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memorized  the  music  fur  our  upcoming 
band  competition  at  Riverview,  a  leg- 
endary amusement  park  on  the  North 
Side,  hut  since  this  was  a  dress  rehearsal 
we  were  allowed  to  have  our  parts  on 
miniature  music  stands  clipped  to  our 
various  instruments.  The  maroon  capes 
and  matching  maroon-and-gold- 
hrimmed  caps,  and  the  white  spats  that 
I  buttoned  over  my  PF  Flyers,  had  been 
provided  by  Sid  Sovereign.  lr  was  sum- 
mer, and  the  capes  and  caps  were  wool, 
and,  despite  their  mothball  smell, 
moth-eaten.  They  looked  to  be  from 
another  era,  the  Cheat  Depression 
maybe.  We  suspected  Sovereign  had 
ransacked  some  long-forgotten  store- 
room in  the  Boys  Club  system.  I  ad- 
mired the  ornate  satiny  uniforms  that 
the  softball  teams  sponsored  by  neigh- 
borhood taverns  wore,  but  I  bad  mixed 
feelings  about  parading  around  in  this 
kind  of  getup.  1  wanted  to  he  in  the 
band  on  our  way  to  Riverview — the 
most  magical  place  in  the  city — but 
not  dressed  as  a  dork. 

It  seemed  out  of  character  for  Sov- 
ereign to  be  putting  so  much  energy 
into  the  Riverview  competition.  1  le'd 
made  the  brass  players  polish  theil 
horns,  and  he'd  added  today's  late- 
afternoon  rehearsal  to  our  regular  Sat- 
urday band  practice.  Maybe  the 
change  in  him  had  something  to  do 
with  Julio  Candido's  mother,  Gloria, 
who'd  begun  attending  our  rehearsals, 
an  audience  of  one  w  ho  filled  the  band 
room  with  a  tropical  perfume  that 
couldn't  all  be  coming  from  the  white 
flower  in  her  black  hair.  Julio's  father, 
wanted  tor  murder,  had  fled  back  to 
Mexico  years  ago.  Mrs.  Candido  drove 
Julio  to  band  practice,  to  school,  and 
everywhere  in  her  white  Ruick  con- 
vertible, not  a  car  that  a  woman  em- 
ployed as  ,i  singing  cocktail  waitress  at 
Fabio's,  a  mob  hangout  in  the  Italian 
neighborhood  just  across  Western  Av- 
enue, could  normally  afford. 

The  hand  room  was  actually  the 
half-court  basketball  gym.  Usually  it 
smelled  of  fermented  sweat.  Mrs.  Can- 
dido sat  beneath  the  basket  on  a  fold- 
ing chair,  dressed  in  a  sleeveless  white 
summer  sheath,  her  bronze  legs  crossed, 
the  loe  ol  a  white  high  heel  tapping  the 
an  to  whatever  beat  Sid  Sovereign 
conducted.  He'd  begun  conducting  in- 
stead ol  hiding,  sunk  in  depression, 
behind  his  office  door,  smoking  and 


drinking  while  we  blared  directioi 
in  the  gym,  as  had  been  his  roi 
before  Mrs.  Candido  began  she 
up.  The  cotton  was  gone  from  his 
He'd  even  written  music  for  us  to 
while  we  marched  before  the  ju 
at  the  Riverview  competition — a  j 
to  get  their  attention,  something 
temporary  to  go  with  the  ch 
"When  the  Saints  Go  Marching 

"A  little  something  original, 
bragged  to  Mrs.  Candido  befor 
st i uck  up  the  band,  "something 
can  bet  nobody  else  will  be  playi 

Sovereign  had  transcribed! 
arranged  Rill  Haley  and  the  Coil 
hit,  "Rock  Around  the  Clock,]  p 
marching  band. 

His  arrangement  began  with) 
glockenspiels  tapping  out:  one  o'd  p 
two  o'clock,  three  o'clock,  and  then  r 
whole  band  shouting  out  ROCfC.'j 
tubas  picked  it  up:  four  o'clockl 
o'clock,  six  o'clock,  and  we  shol 
ROCK'.'  Then  other  instrumerj 
flutes,  cornets,  trombones — coul  P 
out  the  remaining  hours  on  the  c  p 
winding  to  our  final  R(  K  ,'K'.1  A  si 
punctuated  by  the  dtums,  w| 
launched  into  a  swinging  march 
we  emphasized  by  swinging  our  H 
as  we  played. 

Mrs.  Candido  drov  e  slowly  d 
Cermak  Road,  part  of  the  paraq 
w  as  hot  and.  sunny,  but  the  top  w 
on  the  Buick  as  it  always  was,  no 
ter  how  bright  the  day.  It  madl 
wonder  why  she  wanted  a  conver 

Sid  Sovereign,  wearing  a  kid- 
maroon  cape  that  looked  on  bin 
an  askew  napkin,  led  us  with  the 
ol  baton  that  twirlers  throw.  A  cigd 
bobbed  from  the  corner  of  his  lip 
his  gait  wouldn't  have  passed  the  < 
a-sttaight-line  test  at  a  DUI  sto]' 
was  definitely  marching  under  tb; 
fluence  and  probably  couldn't 
managed  to  be  out  here  sober.  H 
naled  for  us  to  turn  down  Calif 
Avenue.  Mrs.  Candido  got  caugh 
red.  light  and  Sovereign  held  ul 
marching  in  place  until  the  E 
turned  down  California,  too.  SJ 
eign  had  told  us  that  we  were  goi 
march  only  once  around  the  blocl 
we'd  already  gone  farther  than  tha 
were  on  our  fourth  chorus  of  "Sa 
As  si  x  in  as  her  white  convertible  c 
up  with  us  again,  we  man  bed  th: 
blocks  to  the  elevated  station  ft  t 
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as  Park  "B."  In  the  blaze  of  sun- 
[he  shadows  of  the  el  tracks  and 
i  latticed  the  pavement.  It  felt 
•  stepping  into  them,  and  our 
g  was  graced  with  the  resonance 
ladow  imparts  to  sound.  I  could 
p  people  waiting  on  the  platform 
e  "B"  grinning  down  at  us.  A 
lar  el  train  clattered  over,  the 
:h  of  its  braking  steel  wheels 
as  in  tune  as  we  were,  and  Sid 
leign  signaled  with  the  baton  for 
stop  playing  but  to  continue 
ning  in  place. 

'ured  the  el  was  the  point  he'd 
heading  for  and  that  now  we'd 
jack  to  the  Boys  Club.  The  el 
a  was  the  kind  of  boundary  that 
't  show  up  on  street  maps.  East  of 
;acks  was  Little  Village  with  its 
os  and  Two-twos  and  Disciples 
i;  west  was  a  nanow  stretch  of  no- 
i-land;  and  then  the  African- 
ican  neighborhood  of  Douglas 
embossed  with  the  graffiti  of  the 
e  Unknowns. 

e  "B"  train  overhead  clapped  its 
shut  and  rattled  off  downtown  to 
Mi  rhythm. 

h,  yeah!"  Sovereign  hollered, 
;ig  the  baton  as  if  directing  the 
s  departure.  The  baton  had  be- 
i  his  scepter,  and  he  saluted  Mrs. 
[lido,  who  had  all  the  windows 
l  and  waved  back.  She  was  wear- 
mglasses  and  a  picture  hat  that 
d  too  big  for  the  interior  of  the 
: — one  more  reason  to  drop  the 
Sovereign  regally  sceptered  at  the 
nuters  descending  from  the  sta- 
They  looked  surprised  to  see  a 
awaiting  their  arrival, 
h,  yeah!"  he  yelled.  "I  feel  like  we 
march  all  the  way  to  Riverview!" 
'ictured  the  Blue  Streak,  Shoot 
Chutes,  Aladdin's  Palace,  the  Ro- 
i  ride  whose  centrifugal  force 
id  you  to  a  wall,  defying  gravity 
i  the  floor  dropped  out. 
think  he's  on  speedballs,"  Miguel 
t  said. 

>kay,  my  little  hepcats,  my  little 
ichis,"  Sovereign  yelled.  "Okay, 
let  me  hear  it!  A  one,  two,  and 
:enspiels,  yeah!" 

re  glocks  started  pinging  one 
p;  two  o'clock,  three  o'clock.  We 
ted  ROCK!  and  Sovereign  gave  a 
hop  and  landed,  yelling  ka-POW! 
was  the  one  part  of  the  song  I 
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Puzzle  editing  by  Dan  Asimov . 
Anagrams  are  indicated  with  an  asterisk  (*). 


SIX-LETTER  WORDS:  1.  g.-lad-e.-s(ome);  2.  avenge*;  3.  nerves,  hidden; 
4-  Her(0)e's;  5.  insane*;  6.  see(m)ing;  7.  I-s(l)and;  8.  B-is-set;  9.  r(a-in)ed;  10.  do- 
lore(s);  11.  den-tal(k);  12.  O-rangy. 

FIVE-LETTER  WORDS:  1.  delta,  hidden;  2.  (r)aider;  3.  (tub)erose;  4.  's-even,  pun; 
5.  gel(d[rugs])s*;  6.  genes,  homonym;  7.  sites,  homonym;  8.  anise,  Hyannis,  pun;  9. 
groan*;  10.  dro(0)l,  rev.;  11.  s(L.A.)in;  12.  v(e.g.)an. 

In  group  B,  clue  7,  the  word  "ear"  was  misprinted  as  "car"  We  offer  our  apologies  to  all 
the  solvers.  Compliments  to  those  who  solved  the  puzzle  anyway. 


could  keep  up  with,  and  I  was  into  it. 
The  bystanders  from  the  el  train 
cheered.  Sid  Sovereign  yelled,  "Oh 
yeah,  baby,  tubas!  Tubas,  give  it  to  me, 
baby,  oh  yeah,  let  me  have  it!"  We 
gave  it  to  him:  an  oompahed  four 
o'clock,  five  o'clock,  six.  Sovereign  point- 
ed the  baton  straight  ahead,  and  to  the 
roar  of  ROCK.'!  and  of  a  "B"  train 
screeching  in,  we  lockstepped  under 
the  tracks,  west  into  no-man's-land. 

The  pavement  shook  beneath  our 
synchronized,  rock-steady,  maroon 
columns,  and  for  the  first  time  I  man- 
aged to  keep  my  place  in  the  music 
and  dared  to  play  louder,  suddenly  re- 
calling a  dream  in  which  Uncle  Lefty's 
clarinet  could  play  itself.  Playing  felt  au- 
tomatic, as  if  the  band  glided  on  a  con- 
veyor belt  of  the  music  we  blew  before 
us.  People,  more  and  more  of  them 
black,  stepped  from  doorways  and  threw 
their  upper-story  windows  open  to  gape. 
Pumping  the  baton  like  a  drum  major, 
Sid  Sovereign  led  us  through  stop  signs 
without  stopping,  as  if  we  had  the  im- 
munity of  a  funeral.  When  the  green  of 
Douglas  Park  appeared,  Mrs.  Candido 
began  honking  her  horn,  and  Sid  Sov- 
ereign, pretending  to  toot  the  baton 
as  if  it  were  a  clarinet,  and  yelling,  "Oh 
yeah,  baby,  POW!  POW!  POW!  bass 
drum,"  bowed  in  her  direction.  He  must 
have  thought  she  was  musically  tooting 
her  automobile  horn,  adding  a  touch  of 
Spike  Jones,  though  what  she  was  sig- 
naling was,  Where  the  hell  are  you  tak- 
ing my  little  Julio.' 

Sovereign  hadn't  noticed  that  our 
parade  had  grown  longer.  We'd  at- 
tracted a  group  of  black  kids  who'd 
been  hitting  a  Softball  in  the  park.  Oth- 
er kids  from  Douglas  Park  had  joined 
them.  They  were  marching  in  the  gut- 
ter beside  our  column,  and  still  more 
were  running  in  our  direction.  Maybe 
Sovereign  thought  that  music  afforded 
us  some  dispensation  and  that  everyone 
simply  wanted  to  join  in  the  fun,  as  if 
we  were  Alexander's  Ragtime  Band. 

It  almost  looked  that  way  at  first. 
The  guys  from  Douglas  Park  seemed  t<  > 
be  enjoying  themselves — laughing  at 
our  outfits,  marching  backward,  col- 
liding into  our  ranks,  and  yelling, 
POW!  POW!  POW!  motherfucker.  A 
lanky  guy  in  a  shower  cap  co-directed 
us  with  a  softball  bat,  mimicking  Sov- 
ereign's baton  technique.  We  marched 
with  our  eyes  fixed  straight  ahead,  as  if 


oblivious  to  the  growing  chaos  at  our 
flanks  and  the  shouts  of  "You  disturb- 
ing the  peace!"  But  it  was  impossible 
to  ignore  the  guy  in  the  shower  cap 
whacking  the  bass  drum  with  the  bat , 
radically  changing  the  beat.  We  were 
heading  down  a  sidewalk  across  the 
street  from  the  park  when  out  of  an 
upper-story  window  someone  emptied 
a  pot  of  water  into  the  tubas.  A  bottle 
crashed  down.  Voices  yelled,  "Hey, 
shut  that  honky  shit  up  down  there!" 
The  bass-drum  player  was  in  a  tug  of 
war  with  a  kid  who  wanted  the 
trophy  of  a  fuzzy  mallet,  while  the 
shower-capped  guy  with  the  hat  kept 
hanging  the  drum. 

We  were  double-timing,  triple- 
timing,  nearly  jogging  and  still  play- 
ing— 1  was  hack  to  droning  middle 
C — and  a  confetti  of  garbage  fell  from 
windows  and  roofs.  Sovereign  was  hit 
in  the  head — for  an  instant  it  appeared 
his  skull  had  exploded — but  it  was  just 
a  tomato.  He  staggered  and,  looking 
stunned,  directed  us  to  turn  down  a 
side  street.  Mrs.  Candido,  blaring  her 
horn  nonstop,  screamed,  "Julio!  Julio!" 
Julio  broke  ranks  and  ran  for  the  car  as 
a  half-eaten  pizza  kited  down,  splat- 
ting  the  convertible  top  and  wind- 
shield. It  looked  comical  to  see  Mrs. 
Candido's  wipers  working  as  she 
gunned  away.  1  wished  I  were  in  the 
Buick  with  Julio — they  wouldn't  hear 
a  peep  from  me  about  the  top  being 
up — and  when  the  car  disappeared  I 
felt  abandoned. 

A  trombone  player  had  lost  his 
'hone  to  a  guy  whose  biceps  were  not 
tattooed  but  branded  with  gang  in- 
signias,  and  who  was  now  busy  work- 
ing the  slide  to  produce  brassy  lip  farts. 
A  kid  about  my  age,  smiling  cheer- 
fully beneath  the  brim  of  a  White  Sox 
hat  nesting  on  an  Afro,  grabbed  for  my 
clarinet.  I  wrenched  it  away,  filled 
with  sudden  panic  over  having  to  tell 
Uncle  Lefty,  if  he  ever  returned  from 
California,  that  I'd  lost  his  horn.  The 
hand  broke  into  a  disorganized  jog, 
and  then  we  were  running,  abandon- 
ing horns  and  glockenspiels,  the  drum- 
mers trapped  in  their  harnesses,  every 
man  for  himself  in  full  retreat.  I  cut 
from  the  pack,  down  another  side 
street  and  another. 

The  itchy  cape  flared  behind  me, 
tugging  at  my  throat,  perfect  for  some- 
one to  grab  and  pull  me  down.  Voices 


shouted,  but  1  didn't  turn  to  see 
was  chasing.  My  ill-fitting  hat  tie 
then  my  sheet  music,  and  next  the 
on  music  stand,  but  I  kept  a  gn 
the  clarinet.  I  was  fast,  the  faste 
in  my  school.  I  might  be  tenth 
met,  but  I  was  fust  in  every  foo 
and  the  spats  buttoned  above  i 
Flyers  seemed  to  make  me  faster  st 
if  I'd  added  winged  heels.  I  thou 
was  fleeing  in  the  direction  o 
man's-land,  but  wasn't  sure.  The  si 
w  ere  a  blur  and  I  had  a  stitch  in  rrr> 
but  I  kept  running.  On  an  impt 
turned  down  a  side  street  I  hoped  v 
lead  back  onto  California.  My 
shoes  splashed  through  water,  notB 
dies  hut  a  current  that  swirled  the 
hish  out  ot  the  gutters.  The  stree 
flooded:  every  hydrant  opened 
propped  in  front  of  their  geys« 
mouths,  fanning  pressurized  watej 
.in  atomized,  prismatic  mist.  I  wa 
strange  neighborhood  that  expr 
its  anarchy  in  water,  a  village  oi 
shore  of  pouring  hydrants.  Its  id 
tants  wore  wet  clothes  plastered  to 
bodies  and  cavorted  through  th 
rents.  A  young  Spanish  girl  in  s 
stood  beside  the  red  fountain  of 
drant,  her  amis  spread  as  if  she  wer 
ancing  on  water.  She  was  hummi 
herself — a  tune  without  a  langu; 
mayhe  her  secret  fire-pump  song| 

"Hey,  Clarinet  Boy,"  she  singso 
and  I  stopped  and  stood  catchir 
breath.  "Play  something,"  she  saiaj 
gestured  tor  me  to  come  throug 
curtain  of  spray.  I  stepped  to  v 
she  waited  under  a  canopy  of  ca 
ing  water  as  if  I  belonged  there. 

"What  you  wanna  hear?"  I  ask 
if  I  could  play  anything. 


Answers  to  the  September  ( 
"Playing  Around" 


1  Monopoly;  2  Scrabble;  3  Rubbe 
4  Golf;  5  Napoleon;  6  Francois 
terand;  7  Japan;  8  New  York  C 
Miniature  golf;  10  Ronald  Reaga^ 
All  three;  12  The  First  Battle  o 
Run;  13  Marie  Antoinette;  14 
New  World.  Correction:  Questioi 
the  August  Quiz,  "Labor  Pains,"  s 
have  identified  Douglas  MacArtl 
a  general  when  he  took  part  i 
gassing;  the  answer  should  not  hi 
eluded  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
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1-800-234-8327  ov^MSIr 

www.uptontea.com  garden-fresh,  loose  tea 
34A  Hayden  Rowe  St.  *  Hopkinton,  MA  01748 


HEALTH  &  FITNESS 


MOST  IMPORTANT 
MUSCLE  SYNDROME 

The  iliopsoas  muscle  complex  of  the  lower 
abdomen  and  pelvis  is  often  the  root  cause  to 
postural  detects,  low  backache  and  sexual 
dysfunction  4  basic  corrective  stretches  are 
described  and  illustrated  $5  00  to  YOGA 
TOOLS,  PO  Box  3286.  New  Haven,  CT  0651 5 
www.yogatools.com 


LITERARY  SERVICES 


ACCLAIMED  EDITOR,  WRITER,  teacher 
(Scribners,  Bantam,  Dell,  Random  House,  the  Iowa 
Writers'  Workshop,  Harper's,  The  Paris  Review, 
Ploughshares,  STORY,  Esquire)  offers  manuscript  cri- 
tique, editing,  private  tutorials  on  short  stories, 
novels,  and  literary  non-fiction.  (4 1 S)  346-4 1  1 5 
http://narrativemagazine.com 


PROFESSIONAL  GHOSTWRITER:  (812) 

333-2390  Curious  to  see  writing  samples?  Visit 
www.BruceLilly.com 

GHOSTWRITER  will  turn  your  idea  into 
publishable  autobiography,  novel,  screenplay, 
business  history.  Ironclad  confidentiality.  Dr.  AF 
Shaker  (450)  922-0172;  afshaker@aol.com; 
www.wordstead.com 

AWARD-WINNING  editor/ghostwriter  helps 
make  your  ideas,  manuscripts,  shine.  (954)  429-9373 

BECOME  A  PUBLISHED  AUTHOR.  Quali- 
ty subsidy  publisher  accepting  manuscripts. 
(800)  695-9599 

PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK  IVY  HOUSE  PUB- 
LISHING GROUP.  All  subjects  considered  by  lead- 
ing independent  publisher.  (800)  948-2786, 

www.ivyhousebooks.com 


MERCHANDISE 


MOST  COUNTRIES  AND  STATES.  Flags, 
Pins,  Patches,  Sunglasses,  Caps,  Decals,  T-shirts, 
Umbrellas.  www.smALLFLAGs.com 


NUMEROLOGY 


PSYCHIC  PREDICTIONS  on  Relationships  and 
Events.  Call  Numerologist  English  Rose.  (2 1 2)  53 1  - 1 3 1 9. 


PUBLICATIONS 


!  lit:  RARV  VuRiiTIWG  ON  BASEBALL? 

You  bet!  EFQ  is  an  intelligent,  quirky,  iconoclas- 
tic, funny,  and  opinionated  journal  for  people 
who  enjoy  great  writing  ana  truly  love  baseball. 

$22.507Year  (4  issues)   Sample  Copy  $7.95 
Please  add  $8  for  Canada  or  Mexico;  $15  for  Overseas 
Fiction  •  Poetry  "  History  •  Commentary 
Drama  •  Humor  *  Book  Reviews 


Subscribe  online  at  www.efqreview.com 


i.      Elysian  Fields  Quarterly'  ■ 

"I     The  Baseball  Review'    Dept  HRP 
PO  Box  14385  •  St  Paul.  MN  551 14 


or  call 
888-5-ELYSIA 


EXQUISITE  SPANKING  EROTICA, 
EFFECTIVE  NETWORKING  In  our  Super 
Spanking  Revue  tape,  enjoy  well-behaved  to 
XXXtra  naughty  clips  from  our  first  88  spanking 
videos!  90-minute  video  $29.95  [DVD$39.95] 
Color  brochures  $5.  To  order  call  (818)  985- 
9151  or  write:  Shadow  Lane-H,  P.O.  Box  1910, 
Studio  City,  CA  91614-0910.  Shop  securely  on- 
line at  www.shadowlane.com.  Online  members' 
clubhouse  includes:  secure  personals,  chat  and 
play  rooms,  fiction,  photos,  illos,  bulletin  boards, 
and  vintage  research. 

UNORTHODOX  EROTICA,  Catalog  $2. 
Synergy  Book  Service,  POB  8,  Flemington,  NJ 
08822.  (908)  782-7101. 


REAL  ESTATE 


AFFORDABLE  PARADISE:  Southwest  Flori- 
da real  estate.  Information  packet:  Jim  Mulligan, 
Prudential  Realty,  (800)  276-2048,  code  33 

BUDAPEST  APARTMENTS  Invest  now! 
2004  EU  membership  creates  capital  growth  op- 
portunities. info@budapest-property.com 


REAL  ESTATE  /  CANADA 


BRAS  D'OR  WATERFRONT  LOTS  Cape 
Breton,  Nova  Scotia  (902)  345-2012.  www.eagle- 
creek.ca 

SPECTACULAR  NOVA  SCOTIA  Ocean 
front  Lots  $33,000  to  $130,000. 
www.oceanlandproperties.com  (613)  722-6228 
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CLASSIFIED 


SCHOOLS  &  EDUCATION 


,\(  aim    m  Ki  win  Vii.mix, 


H  DMI    I'  RAIN  INC.    H  \»  KAt.F.S 

AsseenonTV:  NtGMTUNe  and  Ifell  X-FflES.  Revolution- 
amy  ml nd-fm powering  technology  used  b"  intelligence 

agencies.  Increases  intuition  IOOOx.  Forfcast 
pi  rsonal/wor'.u /financial  future  even1s.  perceive  any 

TARGET  IN  SPACE  /  TIME,  COOPERATIVE  REMOTE  INFLUENCING 

TauGHT  9y  former  operative.  Thousands  satisfied  trainees 
worldwide.  (800)  330-6982 

Visit:  www.PROBABiFRiniRF.coM  


SKIN-CARE  PRODUCTS 


DOCTOR  ALKAITIS  HOLISTIC  ORGANIC 

Skin  Food,  www.alkaitis.com 


SOCIOLOGY  &  POLITICS 


WWW.SAGACIOUS-SMARTASS.COM 


TRAVEL  &  TOURISM 


AVOID  BRITISH  AIRWAYS!  Labor  strife, 
terrorist  threats,  safety  concerns! 
track  1 776@yahoo.com 

FREIGHTERCRUISES.COM  -  Voyages  on  mail 
ships,  containerships,  and  tramp  steamers. 

FREIGHTER  CRUISES  Deluxe,  exotic,  inex- 
pensive. TravLtips  Association,  P.O.  Box  580-2 1 8B I , 
Flushing.  NY  11358.  (800)  872-8584  or 
www.travltips.com.  email:  info@travltips.com 


TRAVEL / EDUCATION 


LEARN  JUST  ABOUT  ANY  LANGUAGE 
ABROAD — All  ages  and  levels,  homestay  or  ho- 
tel, one-week  to  several  months.  Also:  volun- 
teer/internships, programs  for  professionals,  fami- 
lies, teens,  semester  abroad. 
www.amerispan.com  (800)  879-6640 


URBAN  RETREAT 


COMFORTABLE,  ARTS  &  CRAFTS  PIED-A- 
TERRE  for  1-2,  quiet  street,  charming  neighbor- 
hood, San  Francisco.  Fireplace,  books,  DVD,  sound 
system,  office  area,  well-appointed  kitchen,  garden, 
garage.  Walking  distance,  all  urban  amenities.  3-30 
day  stay,  www.casafrancisquita.com 


WEBSITES 


NEED  A  WEBSITE?  &  personalized  email?  Sim- 
ple, inexpensive  www.webgroves.com 


IRAWRITES.COM.  Essays:,  Thoughts  On:  Sylvia 
Plath,  "Paradise  Lost",  "Gangs  of  New  York." 

WWW.PHILOSOPHICALSOCIETY.COM 

You  decide  how  good  it  is. 

ECONOMIC  DEMOCRACY  at 

WWW  PROUT.ORG  Learn  about  PROgressive 
Utilization  Theory. 

STRAWBERRY  PRESS  -  A  cutting-edge  pub- 
lisher of  today's  hottest  guerrilla  writers. 
www.strawberrypress.net 


PERIODIC  TABLE  OF  WINE  GRAPES: 

A  grape  way  to  learn  about  wine. 
www.delongwine.com 


PERSONAL  SERVICES 


NEUROTICA  Fantasy.  Fetish.  No  limits.  Provoca- 
tive talk.  Discreet.  (888)  938-1004 


INTIMATE,  CREATIVE  CONVERSATION 

with  a  strong,  sensuous,  sophisticated  Mistress. 
(310)  456-8287  Visa/MC/Amex 

TASTEFUL  ONLINE  DATING  FOR  THE 
WELL-EDUCATED  Contact  confirmed  gradu- 
ates of  reputable  universities.  Free  registration. 
Anonymous  and  easy  to  use.  Developed  by  a  Yale 
Law  School  alumnus,  www.thoughtfulsingles.com 

EROTIC,  INTELLIGENT,  imaginative  conver- 
sation. Personal,  experienced,  and  discreet.  Julia: 
(617)  661-3849 

ADULT  CONVERSATION  with  intelligent, 
erotic  women.  Visa/MC/Amex.  (888)  495-8255 

SINGLE  BOOKLOVERS  nationwide,  estab- 
lished 1970.  Box  74.  Swarthmore,  PA  19081  (800) 
773-3437 

SMART  IS  SEXY  Date  fellow  graduates  and  fac- 
ulty of  the  Ivies,  Seven  Sisters,  Stanford,  U  of  Chica- 
go, MIT,  Johns  Hopkins.  UC  Berkeley,  medical 
schools,  and  a  few  others.  More  than  3,800  mem- 
bers. The  Right  Stuff,  (800)  988-5288 
www.rightstuffdating.com 


PERSONALS  FROM  WOMEN 


RETIRED  M.D.  WIDOW  in  60s,  refined,  styl- 
ish, slim,  attractive,  healthy,  secure  with  integrity. 
Likes  opera,  philosophy,  psychoanalysis,  world  of 
ideas,  interpersonal  relationships.  Box  #1290 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

,i  new  feature  available  only  at 
www.harpers.org 

Updated  ev  ery  Tuesday. 


Disclaimer:  Harper\  Magazine  assumes  no  liability  for  the  ( 
reply  to  any  personal  advertisement  The  advertiser  assumes  complet 
liability  lor  the  content  ol  and  all  replies  to  any  advertisement  and  for  an 
claims  made  against  Horper  s  Magazine  as  a  result  thereof  The  advertise 
agrees  to  indemnify  and  hold  Horper  ".  Magazine  and  its  employees  harrr 
less  from  all  costs,  expenses  (including  reasonable  attorney  lees).  Iiabilitie- 
and  damages  resulting  from  or  caused  by  the  publication  placed  by  the  ac 
vertiser  or  any  reply  to  any  such  advertisement 


For  classified  rates  and  information,  please 
contact  Irene  Castagliola,  Classified  Sales 
Manager,  at  (2 1  2)  420-5756  or  email 
irene@harpers.org 

TEXT  ADS:  Minimum  ten  words  RATES  PER  WORD:  IX 
$3.70;  3X  $3  60.  6X  $3.50;  9X  $3  40;  1 2X  $3  30  Telephone  num- 
bers count  as  two  words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP  codes  count  as 
one  word  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY  ADS:  One  inch.  $240;  Two 
inch.  $470;  1/12.  $575;  1/9,  $680.  Frequency  discounts  available. 
1 5%  agency  discounts  for  display  ads  only.  Closing  dates:  I  st  of  the 
2nd  preceding  month  For  example:  August  I  st  for  the  October  is- 
sue Prepayment  for  all  text  ads  and  first-time  display  advertisers  is 
required  Make  checks  payable  to  Haiper's  Magazine,  666  Broad- 
way. New  York,  NY  1 00 1 2,  or  charge  your  ad  to  MasterCard, 
Visa,  or  American  Express.  Include  telephone  number  on  all  corre- 
spondence For  size  requirements  and  inquiries,  call  Irene  Castaglio- 
la, Classified  Sales  Manager,  at  (212)  420-5756  or  email 
irene@haipei-s.org.  PERSONAL  ADS:  Minimum  ten  words. 
RATE  PER  WORD:  $3  70.  Check  Mastercard,  Visa,  or  Amencan 
Express  only.  TO  RESPOND  TO  AN  AD:  Harper's  Magazine  Per- 
sonals. Box  #  (4-digit  #),  666  Broadway.  New  York.  NY  1 00 1 2. 


LETTERS 

Continued  from  page  H 

Cristina  Nehring's  call  for  mora 
sumptuous  essays.  His  caricature  c 
"average  Kansan"  in  "Get  Rich  o 
Out"  [Essay,  June]  is  laughable  ar 
accurate.  He  describes  an  Intel 
hip,  revolutionary  tanner  with  aaj 
degree,  and  would  have  his  audi 
believe  all  Kansans  are  right-win« 
icals.  In  fact,  average  Kansans 
most  Americans,  are  too  busy  w 
ing  basketball  to  care. 

Frank's  adolescent  rebellion  ad 
Ins  l  t  mservative  home  state  is  ac 
panted  by  Wayne  Riddle's  swipe  a! 
tie  Dorothy  from  Kansas"  ["Home! 
Burning,"  Letter  from  Washin 
June].  Frank  claims  that  mainst 
conservatives  perceive  a  federal 
ernment  staffed  by  elitist  libe 
Kansans,  regardless  of  their  polj 
opinions,  now  have  reason  to  as 
this  about  Harper's  Magazine. 

Matthew  ( iercken 
Hutchinson,  Kans. 


The  Middle- American  Mi; 

Curtis  White  ["The  New  Ce 
ship,"  Readings,  August]  claims  t 
where  the  popular  media  is  franl 
truthful,  and  where  everybody  k 
that  Clinton  "blew  up"  a  Sudci 
pharmaceutical  lab.  Hoes  White':- e 
vision  not  receive  Fox  News  and  C  J 
Or  perhaps  Bloomington-Norma 
nois,  is  an  astonishingly  well-read 
White  ought  to  get  out  of  townl| 
and  visit  some  far-off  place  sua 
Oakland,  where  many  people  havue 
er  even  heard  of  Sudan. 

Candida  Pugh 
Oakland 


Curtis  White's  essay  reminded  'e 
a  Soviet  emigre  student's  lonjiai 
comment:  "I  think  the  main  dife 
ence  between  our  two  countries  i  ll 
in  Russia  we're  taught  to  havoi 
opinion,  and  in  America  you're  t;p 
to  have  none."  It  is  curious  tojiol 
which  system  of  popular  mind  cqO 
proved  more  effective. 

]ames  Ciment 
Marina  del  Rey,  Calif. 
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PUZZLE 


Sixes  and  Sevens  (and 
Twelves) 

By  Richard  E.  Maltby  Jr. 

(with  acknowledgments  to  Zander  of  The  Listener) 


_he  clues  to  words  of  six,  seven,  and  twelve  letters 
are  grouped  separately.  Solvers  must  determine  where 
each  answer  belongs  in  the  diagram,  using  answers  to 
the  numbered  clues  as  guides. 

Answers  include  one  proper  name  and  one  foreign 
word.  As  always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the 
key  to  its  solution.  The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle 
appears  on  page  91. 
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27 

28 
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30 

31 
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ACROSS 

1 1 .  Light  in  a  bucket?  So  they  say!  (4) 

12.  Gambler  cried  foul  (5) 

28.  America  leads  power  company  in  consumption  (5) 

29.  Get  out  of  the  can,  remove  water  (4) 


DOWN 
2. 
7. 
9. 
23. 

24. 
26. 


Fanatic  brought  up  to  be  a  singer  (4) 

"Going  Ape"  reality  shows — yawner  (5) 

Rusty  and  I  had  performed  a  makeover  ( 5 ) 

Star  in  animated  movie — Bang! — attracted  to  boys 

and  girls  (5) 

Nothing  sold  the  way  it  looks — that's  a  relict  (5) 
It  looks  likes—!  Oh,  right!  (4) 


TWELVE-LETTER  WORDS 

a.  I'm  exceedingly  bright  and  above  convention, 
certainly 

b.  Recommended  a  preparation  taken  in  the  army 

c.  Current  Queen  Elizabeth  and  others  with  trains 

d.  Black  backed  sticky  stuff  that  is  attached  to  white 
backed  sticky  stuff  that  is  used  to  make  a  kind  of 
swing  (hyphenated) 

SIX-LETTER  WORDS 

a.     Liens  released,  finally  put  sign  up 


b.  Squash  urge  to  pursue  board  game  and  chisel 

c.  Object  to  work  with,  put  forward 

d.  Victory  one  got  in  reckless  transport 

e.  In  wedding,  slings  mud,  generating  smear 
t.  Million  in  gold  reversed  lunatic's  fall 

g.  Networks'  man  in  disarray 

h.  Possessive  editor  shortened — it's  right  there  in 
black-and-white! 

i.  Hacks  off  making  second-rate  verses 

j.  Popular  nun  without  hesitation  will  get  press 

k.  Power  briefly  taken  over  by  street  elite 

I.  Hot  number  no  longer  in  place 

SEVEN-LETTER  WORDS 

a.  Rewriting  due  process.  Remains  to  be  seen! 


h 


Overdose  on  bad  speed — some  plants  produce  it 

Developers — at  the  end  they  leave  unceremoniously! 

Visionary  gets  us  halfway  to  Piano  Quartet 

Visionary  sounds  quickly  fry  us 

Around  mid  exercises,  kind  of  tire — find  way  out! 

Juvenile  demised — a  result  of  acting  badly? 

One  hitting  the  high  spots,  running  from  Belgravia 

to  I'll  I  1 1 1  li  )l  i,  I 

French  peer  over  mountain,  voice  upset 
Pig  used  to  be  horse  or  bull 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Sixes  and  Sevens  (and  Twelves),"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  o(  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  lie  received 
by  October  13.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Win- 
ners' names  will  he  printed  in  tine  December  issue.  Winners  of  the  August  puzzle,  "Dressed  to  the  Nines,"  are  Theresa  O'Lansen,  Port  Richey, 
Florida;  Peter  McCorquodale,  Berkeley,  California;  and  Michael  Merscher,  Southfield,  Michigan. 


PUZZLE  <-)5 


I .     What  decisive  battle  did  Napoleon  predict  that 
he  would  win  "by  lunchtime"? 

2  •     Seventeen  years  before  achieving  it,  a  French 

military  official  predicted  that  the  pacification 
of  what  African  country's  first  resistance  move- 
ment w  ould  take  fifteen  days? 

3  •     Where  did  the  French  develop  the  tache  d'huik, 

or  oil-slick,  method  ot  colonial  pacification.' 

\.     Which  African  tribe''-  "army"  did  Britain's 

Lieutenant-General  Lord  Chelmsford  admit  to 
having  underestimated  in  1879? 

5  •     In  what  war  did  guerrilla  fighter  Francis  Marion 
reportedly  inspire  his  adversaries  to  complain 
that  he  didn't  fight  like  a  gentleman? 

6 .  Ot  what  Islamic  ethnic  group  did  a  major  na- 
tional poet  disdainfully  write  in  1832:  "Their 
god  is  freedom,  their  law  is  war"? 

/  .     What  Austrian  critic  wrote  of  war,  "first,  one 
hopes  to  win;  then  one  expects  the  enemy  to 
lose;  then,  one  is  satisfied  that  he  too  is  suffer- 
ing; in  the  end,  one  is  surprised  that  everyone 
has  lost"? 


o  •  The  continued  existence  of  what  "most  flagi- 
tious" of  governments  did  President  Thomas 
Jefferson  find  "inconsistent  with  the  safety  of 
other  nations"? 

9  •     What  U.S.  president's  national  security  adviser 
implemented  a  plan  in  hopes  of  "drawing  the 
Russians  into  the  Afghan  trap"? 

10.  What  future  U.S.  president  said  of  Vietnam  in 
1965:  "We  could  pave  the  whole  country  and 
put  parking  stripes  on  it  and  still  be  home  by 
Christmas"? 

11 .  What  CBS  newscaster  exclaimed  on  the  air  in 
1968,  "What  the  hell  is  going  on?  I  thought  we 
were  winning  the  war"? 

1 2  .  With  which  of  these  did  the  U.S.  share  its  in- 

telligence: Saddam  Hussein,  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
Mao  Tse-tung? 

13  •  During  World  War  11  guerrilla  fighters  in  what 

country  made  bullets  from  brass  curtain  rods? 

J.^.  In  accepting  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  who  ob- 
served, "We  prepare  for  war  like  precocious  gi- 
ants and  tor  peace  like  retarded  pygmies"? 


Contest  Rule's:  Send  numbered  unsuvrs  with  name  and  aJJ>.  to  "Qui:,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway.  New  York.  NY  I  CO  1 2.  If  you  already  subscribe  u 
it's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  haest  mailing  Libel.  Entries  must  be  received  by  ( ktvber  15.  The  sender  of  the  first  correct  set  of  answers  opened  at  random 
cewe  a  one-year  subscription  to  Harper'--  Magazine.  The  winner's  name  will  be  printed  in  the  December  issue.  The  answers  to  last  month's  quiz,  "Playing  A 
appear  on  page  92.  The  winner  of  the  August  Quiz.  "Labor  Pains,"  is  Joe  Muffin,  San  Francisco.  California 
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ISBN  1  -58322-621  -4  |  1  76  pages  |  $18.00 


es  not  surprise  me  that  Nat  Hentoff  has  written 
rfect  American  book...  this  is  a  tremendously 
»rtant  document."  -  Kurt  Vonnegut 

/!  Nat  Hentoff-who  has  no  equal  in  defending 
Constitution-has  unearthed  enough  governmental 
assness  to  make  all  Americans  sleepless.  Buy 
book  if  you  love  liberty;  and  after  you've  read  it, 
I  your  copy  to  any  member  of  Congress,  senator, 
idge  you  know!"  -  Judge  Anthony  P.  Napolitano, 
or  Judicial  Analyst,  Fox  News  Channel 

book  is  more  than  a  chronicling  of  abuses,  it  is  a 
on  call  for  citizens  to  be  aware  and  active  in  the 
nse  of  their  rights."  -  Jonathan  Turley,  Shapiro 
essor  of  Public  Interest  Law,  George  Washington 
rersity  Law  School 


"Hentoff  shows  that  too  many  purported  counter- 
terrorism  measures  have  made  us  less  free,  but  not 
more  safe,  therefore  galvanizing  growing  resistance 
among  individuals  from  all  across  the  political 
spectrum  and  all  walks  of  life,  all  across  the  country." 
-  Nadine  Strossen,  President,  American  Civil 
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University  Law  School 

"There's  no  better  resource  on  our  Bill  of  Rights  and 
constitutional  freedoms  than  Nat  Hentoff.  With  this 
book,  Hentoff  sounds  the  alarm  over  the  steady 
erosion  of  our  rights  while  effectively  arguing  that 
any  hope  for  our  future  rests  in  our  ability  as  citizens 
to  take  a  stand  and  fight  back."  -  John  W.  Whitehead, 
founder  and  president,  The  Rutherford  Institute 
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cialty  liver  clinic,  only  28  perc, 
were  ultimately  treated.  There 
many  reasons  for  this:  treatments 
lengthy,  requiring  at  least  six  mor 
of  weekly  shots;  they  are  toxic,  r 
dering  many  patients  sick  with  i 
like  symptoms  or  major  depressi. 
and  they  are  often  ineffective,  wi 
between  60  and  70  percent  of 
tients  not  responding  to  treatmen 
Hylton  did  not  falsify  any  fa: 
but  he  has  misrepresented  import! 
aspects  i it  a  disease  in  ways  that  r 
further  the  dramatic  goals  of  his 
ry  but  undercut  his  credibility. 

Lily  Huang,  M.D. 
Oakland 

Wil  S.  Hylton  responds: 

Dr.  Huang  rightly  points  out  t 
there  is  an  enormous  difference ' 
tween  hepatitis  A  and  hepatitis)! 
In  fact,  it  was  because  of  this  difl 
ence  that  I  chose  to  write  about 
experience  with  hepatitis  A 
hoped  that  my  testimony  about  j 
relatively  minor  A  strain  would  a 
readers  a  in.  >re  persi  >nal  understa 
ing  of  just  how  awful  the  more  v) 
lent  C  strain  is.  Because  somewri 
between  20  and  40  percent! 
American  prisoners  are  infec 
with  the  disease,  1  wanted  reader 
have  a  sense  of  the  headaches  ' 
fatigue  that  are  common  to  b 


Mismanaged  Care 

Although  I  am  sympathetic  to  the 
notion  that  managed  care  in  prisons 
leads  to  substandard  treatment,  Wil 
S.  Hylton's  characterization  of  hep- 
atitis C  ["Sick  on  the  Inside,"  Au- 
gust] leads  me  to  question  his  overall 
understanding  of  the  subject  matter. 

With  a  dramatic  retelling  of  his 
own  experience  of  hepatitis  A,  Hyl- 
ton implies  that  all  hepatitis  victims 
are  so  dramatically  impaired  as  to  re- 
quire two  months  of  bed  rest.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth; 
hepatitis  A  and  C  are  completely 
different  diseases  with  different 
causes,  prognoses,  and  treatments. 

Hylton  expresses  outrage  that  pris- 
oners are  not  treated  for  hepatitis  C, 
implying  that  because  they  are  pris- 
oners, treatment  that  would  be  stan- 
dard outside  of  prison  is  denied 
them.  Hylton  fails  to  mention  that 
even  in  the  non-prison  world,  hep- 
atitis C  is  commonly  left  untreated. 
In  fact,  a  2002  study  in  the  Annals  of 
Internal  Medicine  noted  that  of  ^27 
hepatitis  C  patients  referred  to  a  spe- 

i  larper's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  response. 
Please  address  mail  tu  Letters,  Harper's 
Magazine,  606  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10012,  or  email  us  at  letters@harpers.org. 
Skirt  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  published,  and 
all  letters  are  subjeet  to  editing.  Volume  pre- 
cludes individual  acknowledgment. 
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A  marvelous  book 

SAYS  JEFFREY  EUGENIDES 

"And  with  it,  Jim  Lewis  has  come  into  full  possession 
of  a  powerful  literary  voice  whose  main  qualities  are  the 
hardest  to  come  by:  integrity,  empathy,  narrative  allure, 
and  wisdom  ...  A  book  of  impeccable  artistry." 


9\j 


"A  ballad  of  murder  and  myth- 
making. its  accomplishment  lies 
in  reversing  the  mythmaking  process, 
freeing  [its  characters]  from  the 
gothic  enchantments  of  History  and 
restoring  them  to  the  human  scale." 

—A.  O.  Scott, 
New  York  Times  Book  Review 

"A  gripping  novel  that  Hashes 

over  fifty  years,  exposing  the  way 
in  which  an  instant  can  shatter  a 
life... It  will  confirm  Jim  Lewis  as 
a  genuine  talent." 

— Sophie  Ratcliffe, 
The  Times,  London 

"An  eloquent  meditation  on  the 
second  half  of  the  twentieth 

Century  as  reflected  [through]  two 
flawed  men. ..a  banished  lather 
and  his  rootless  son." 

— Margaria  Fichtner, 
Miami  Herald 


novel  that  "takes 
on  big  themes  — 

the  trifecta  of  race,  sex, 
and  paternity  —  with 
unapologetic  seriousness 
. .  .Jim  Lewis  writes  with 
muscular  lyricism  and  an 
ear  for  the  evasive  music 
of  southern  speech." 

— Peter  Trachtenberg, 
Bookforum 


WHAT  IT'S  ABOUT 
It's  a  novel  of  an  American  father 
(a  hero  in  WWII)  and  son. 

Of  an  intoxicating  marriage, 
a  bright  State  House  career,  a 
charmed  life  invaded  sudden- 
ly by  political  betrayal.  And, 
at  home,  an  even  more  dev- 
astating blow. 

At  which  a  good  man  snaps, 
committing  a  shocking  crime. 

It's  a  novel  of  rootlessness — 
the  son,  growing  up  adopted, 
haunted  by  his  first  love  with  her 
fragile  sense  of  reality,  becom- 
ing (ironically)  a  reluctant  movie 
star.  Finding  a  chance  to  dis- 
cover his  family  and  himself. 
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The  fourth  Brown  Center  Report  on 
American  Education  analyzes  new 
evidence  on  student  achievement, 
debunks  the  common  belief  that 
students  arc  being  overwhelmed 
with  homework,  and  evaluates  the 
test  results  of  "conversion"  charter 
schools  and  those  run  by  educational 
management  operators. 
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School 
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Difference 


A  Report  from  the  National 
Working  Commission  on  Choice 
in  K-12  Education 

paper,  0-8157-5339-X,  $12.95 

The  mission  of  the  Nation. il  Working 
Commission  on  Choice  in  K-12 
Education  is  to  shilr  the  public 
discussion  on  school  choice  away 
from  ideological  questions  to  how 
choice  might  produce  negative  or 
positiv  e  effects  and  how  policy  design 
can  promote  desirable  outcomes. 
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strong  and  enforced  contracts  with 
private  health-care  providers,  effec- 
tive inmate  medical-complaint 
mechanisms,  and  legislation  that 
enables  prisoners  to  sue  for  medical 
malpractice.  Prisoners  may  not  be  a 
powerful  political  constituency  or 
have  consumer  clout,  hut  human 
decency  and  respect  tor  basic  rights 
mandate  action  by  public  officials 
to  ensure  that  time  behind  bars 
does  not  include  needless  illness 
and  death. 

Jamie  Fellner 
U.S.  Program  Director 
Human  Rights  Watch 
New  York  City 

What  makes  "Sick  on  the  Inside" 
siipercilii  uis  is  the  tac  t  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  working 
men,  women,  and  families  in  the 
United  States  who  have  not  com- 
mitted crimes  yet  are  ineligible  tor 
any  health  care.  Either  they  don't 
earn  enough  to  afford  it  or  they 
make  too  much  to  receive  state  aid. 
Their  only  choice  is  to  suffer  un- 
treated or  to  go  into  debt  attempting 
to  get  health  care.  Both  options  rep- 
resent captivity  of  another  kind. 

Donna  J.  Kapa 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Since  "Sick  on  the  Inside's"  subti- 
tle refers  to  "the  coming  prison 
plague,"  l  was  surprised  that  Wil 
Hylton  did  not  mention  HIV  or 
AIDS.  Not  only  is  the  overall  HIV 
rate  in  U.S.  prisons  up  to  five  times 
higher  than  in  the  general  popula- 
tion; many  prisoners  are  infected 
with  both  HIV  and  hepatitis  C. 

In  some  states,  prisons  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  provide  antiretrovi- 
ral  therapy  to  HIV-infected  inmates. 
Handing  out  pills  does  not  prevent 
the  virus  from  being  spread  among 
prisoners,  however,  and  authorities 
generally  refuse  to  make  condoms 
available,  claiming  that  easy  access 
would  merely  "promote"  sex. 

Even  a  basic  cost-benefit  analysis 
would  prove  that  prison  authorities 
and  CMS  would  save  money  in  the 
Kmg  run  by  emphasizing  preventive 
medicine.  Unfortunately,  their  to- 
tal disregard  for  the  basic  humanity 
of  prisoners,  regardless  of  why  and 


how  inmates  end  up  in  their  a 
is  the  only  factor  in  the  decisi 
making  pri  ><  ess 

Jeff  Hoover 
Brooklyn 


ISl 
U'l 


Our  justice  system  is  cheapen 
when  prisoners  are  denied  medi 
care.  The  indifference  expressed 
Correctional  Medical  Services 
other  correctional  health-c|fi 
providers  is  why  our  Founding 
thers  sought  to  proscribe  cruel 
unusual  punishment. 

/dines  /.  Herkenham 
Slate  Hill,  N.Y. 

Among  the  Believers 

It  is  discouraging  to  note  how  m| 
of  Terry  Eagleton's  judgment  is  1- 
cided  by  V.  S.  Naipaul's  ethniojjl 
["A  Mind  So  Fine,"  Reviews,  Sir 
tember].  That  Naipaul  is  a  nativf 
Trinidad  writing  convincingly  if 
British  idiom  entirely  settles 
matter:  his  conservatism  can  o| 
be  the  usual  sucking  up  to  povj 
and  his  political  ideas  should 
be  taken  seriously.  Eagleton  sim 
won't  allow  writers  of  color,  b 
ever  anguished  and  complex  tr 
experience,  occasionally  to  h 
right  instead  of  left.  All  Eagle 
manages  to  bestow  is  a  condesce  j 
ing  measure  of  sympathy:  "E:  : 
gres,"  he  writes,  cannot  be  expec 
to  "kick  a  hole  in  the  lifeboat  t 
are  clambering  aboard."  Of  the  p 
sibility  that  Naipaul  might  h 
views  worth  hearing  on  postcc 
nial  topics  by  virtue  not  only  of 
birth  but  of  his  considerable 
sight,  Eagleton's  review  gives! 
credible  hint. 

John  Romano 
Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

No  Dice 

While  I  appreciate  the  Puttan 
olv  cards'  laugh  factor  ["Hotel 
Baltic,  Hourly  Rates,"  Readir 
September),  Harper's  Magaz 
should  have  acknowledged  that 
game  was  created  by  the  Commii 
for  the  Civil  Rights  of  Prostitute 
an  effort  to  increase  awareness 
the  burgeoning  sex  slave  trade 
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When  regarded  in  this  con- 
the  cards  "You  meet  a  sadistic 
t  who  covers  you  in  bruises" 
They  find  your  skeleton  in  the 
5,"  among  others,  lose  some  of 
humor. 

i  Ruffner 
■land 


rait  of  a  Malady 

an  S.  Connell's  account  of 
isco  Goya's  Portrait  of  the  Fami- 
Zharles  IV  is  a  fine  piece  of  in- 
ve  ["A  Masterpiece  of  Loath- 
Portfolio,  September],  but 
lell  fails  to  mention  that  with 
Hppanish  throne  came  another, 
lit. ess  enjoyable  inheritance, 
biles  III  passed  on  a  genetic  pre- 
■isition  to  a  disorder  known  as 
■iiibular  prognathism,  or  Class 
freletal  malocclusion.  The  disfig- 
ib  effects  of  this  condition — 
■Ly  everted  lower  eyelids,  a  thick, 
aoing  lower  lip,  and  a  protruding 
■•ike  a  battering  ram — are  clearly 
Bile  in  several  of  the  faces  in 
■Vs  portrait,  particularly  that  of 
■infanta  Maria  Josefa,  the  king's 
flj  rtunate  sister. 

I  seems  unnecessarily  cruel  to 
ijj'her  "demented,"  to  ridicule  her 
1'of  cosmetics,  and,  indeed,  to 
facterize  the  rest  of  the  family  as 
Mggish,"   "feebleminded,"  or 
Wched."  Leaving  aside  the  ques- 
I  as  to  whether  Queen  Maria 
ii  was  a  nymphomaniac,  I  do  not 
■  in  her  face  "a  look  of  gastric 
levolence."  Nor  can  she  be 
lied  for  losing  her  teeth,  one  of 
■'relatively  few  things  she  actually 
I  in  common  with  many  of  her 
|>and's  subjects, 
eanwhile,  a  quick  survey  of  the 
Is  along  a  supermarket's  aisles 
irms  that  the  Spanish  royal  fam- 
as  portrayed  by  Goya  in  1800, 
no  more  and  no  less  ugly  than 
rest  of  us  are  now. 

us  Trumble 

ator  of  Paintings  and  Sculpture 
■  Center  for  British  Art 
/  Haven 


n  S.  Connell  responds: 

lr.  Trumble  states  that  I  failed 
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to  mention  the  Bourbon  genetic  in- 
heritance. True.  I  tailed  to  mention 
a  number  of  things.  He  states  that  it 
is  unnecessarily  cruel  to  call  Maria 
Josefa  "demented."  1  wrote  that  she 
had  a  "demented  expression."  He- 
states  that  I  ridiculed  her  use  of  cos- 
metics. Aside  from  mentioning  her 
beauty  patch,  "which  fashionable 
ladies  have  employed  for  a  long 
time,"  I  said  nothing  about  Maria 
Josefa's  cosmetics,  nor  did  I  charac- 
terize the  rest  of  the  family  as  slug- 


gish, feebleminded,  and  poached.  I 
described  King  Charles  as  sluggish; 
by  most  accounts,  he  was.  I  noted 
that  Don  Antonio  Pascual  was  fee- 
bleminded; beyond  doubt,  he  was. 
Charles  Poore  commented  that 
Velazquez  gave  all  his  Philips  a  look 
of  poached  nobility;  in  my  opinion, 
Charles  looks  equally  poached. 
Mr.  Trumble  implies  that  I  blame 
Maria  Luisa  for  losing  her  teeth — a 
non  sequitur  that  leaves  me  com- 
pletely baffled. 


Today,  I  made  a 
case  for  change 

While  preparing  for  trial, 
attorney  Giej  Wilson  is  also  — 

Building  a  daycare  center 

Transforming  a  toxic  waste  site 
into  housing,  stores  and  jobs 

Turning  an  entrepreneur's  dream 
into  a  profitable  new  business. 

Or  at  least  his  money  is. 

Greg  has  an  account  at  ShoreBank. 
He's  making  a  difference  while 
earning  market-rate  returns. 

His  funds  are 
revitalizing  neighborhoods, 
building  economic  opportunities 
and  creating  healthy 
environments  in 
urban  communities. 

Invest  today  and  create  change. 

Call  1-800-669-7725  ext  4693  or  visit 
www.shorebank-online.com 


ShoreBank 

Let's  change  the  world 


Member  FDIC 


HEADPHONES  THAT  OFFER  UNMATCHED  NOISE  REDUCTION 
AND  AUDIO  PERFORMANCE.  WHAT  COULD  BE  BETTER? 


THE  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  MODEL. 


According  to 
CNET,  our  origina 
QuietComfort5  headphones 
"set  the  gold  standard."  The  Boston 
Globe  wrote,  "with  the  Bose  Acoust 
Noise  Cancelling  headsets  on,  the 
airplane  roar  became  a  whisper." 
And  now,  respected  audio  columnist 
Rich  Warren  declares  that  our 
new  QuietComfort-  2  headphones 
"improve  on  perfection." 


Introducing  The 
New  QuietComfort®2 
Acoustic  Noise 
Cancelling®  Headphones 


acclaimed  noise  reduction. 

We  originally  designed  the  QuietComfort  headphones 
to  make  air  travel  more  pleasant.  But  headphone  owners 
soon  started  telling  us  how  well  they  work  in  other  noisy 
places  -  trains,  buses,  offices  and  homes.  Patented  Bose" 
technology  electronically  identifies  and  dramatically 
reduces  noise  while  faithfully  preserving  the  music,  movie 
dialogue  or  silence  you  want.  The  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
says  that  "Even  in  the  noisiest  environment,  wearing  these 
phones  creates  a  calming,  quiet  zone  for  easy  listening  or 
just  snoozing." 

OUR   BEST   SOUNDING   HEADPHONES   EVER.  The 

improved  audio  technology  inside  our  new  QuietComfort'  2 
headphones  delivers  sound  so  real,  even  the  subtlest 
fljftigii    £M  nuances    can    come  shining 

mjjjrk  '1  «L  through.  As  audio  critic  Wayne 
W'  w'--'^K^mm  Thompson  notes,  "Bose  engineers 
■  ^IjJli  -  'iave  mac^e  maj°r  improvements." 
m  ".  J^RZjM  The  highs  are  crystal  clear  The 
lows  reach  out  and  envelop  you.  CNET  reports  "All 
sorts  of  music  -  classical,  rock,  and  jazz  -  sounded  refined 
and  natural." 


ENHANCED  CONVENIENCE. 

These  new  headphones  are  so 
lightweight  and  comfortable, 
respected    columnist  Rich 
Warren  finds  "It's  easy  to  forget 
they  are  on  your  head."  You  can  use 
them  without  the  audio  cord  to 
reduce  noise.  Or  attach  the  included 
cord    and    listen    to  portable 
CD/DVD/MP3  players,  home  stereos, 
computers  and  in-flight  entertain- 
ment systems.  When  you're  done,  the 
new  fold-flat  design  allows  for  easy 
storage  in  your  bag  or  briefcase. 


TRY  THEM  FOR  YOURSELF  - 
RISK  FREE.  We  don't  expect  you 
to  take  our  word  for  how  dramati- 
cally our  new  headphones  reduce  noise,  how  clean  and  full  they 
sound  or  how  comfortably  they  fit.  So  we  invite  you  to  try  them  for 
30  days.  If  you  can  live  without 
them,  return  them  for  a  refund. 
It's  that  simple. 

Order  by  December  31,  2003, 


For  Free  Shipping 
Order  By 
Dec.  31,  2003. 


and  enjoy  no-interest  financing  until  January  2005* 

And  discover  the  kind  of  performance  that  has  made  Bose  the 
most  respected  name  in  sound. 

CALL  1-800-720-2673,  EXT  Q2262 

For  information  on  all  our  products  www.bose.com/q2262 

Name  


Address. 
City  


State 


_Zip_ 


Day  Phone  L 
Eve  Phone  (_ 


E-mail  (Optional) 


Better  sound  through  research 


Mail  to:  Bose  Corp.,  Dept.  OMG-Q2262.  The  Mountain,  Fiamingham,  MA  01701-916 


NOTEBOOK 

Reading  the  mail 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


do  not  say  that  a  man  who  takes  no 
'.rest  in  politics  is  a  man  who  minds 

own  business;  we  say  he  has  no 
iness  here  at  all. 

— Pericles 


hen  I  read  the  letters  to  the 
tor  arriving  at  the  magazine  in 
:r  larger  numbers  over  the  course 
the  last  several  months,  I'm  struck 
the  force  of  the  language  rising  to 
et  the  occasion  of  what  a  woman 
Oceanside,  California,  described 
"this  grinning  pestilence  of  a  gov- 
iment  in  Washington."  The  let- 
's address  every  topic  on  the  list  of 
e  country's  political  misfortunes — 
e  tragic  and  farcical  attempt  at 
litary  empire  in  Iraq,  the  suddenly 
pollen  tumor"  of  a  federal  debt 
:ely  to  beggar  the  next  generation 
our  own  citizens,  "the  criminal  as- 
jlt"  on  our  civil  liberties  conduct- 
by  an  attorney  general  who  be- 
:ves  that  "in  America,  there  is  no 
ng  but  Jesus,"  a  president  so  badly 
ghtened  that  when  he  appears  in 
ont  of  a  television  camera  to  wave 
e  sword  of  justice,  he  looks  to  a 
ader  in  Hamden,  Connecticut, 
ike  the  national  deer  caught  in  the 
itional  headlights." 
I  take  from  the  mail  a  feeling  of 
tcouragement  and  hope  because  I 
ink  the  letters  prove  a  point  oppo- 
se to  the  one  their  authors  intend, 
he  humor  and  energy  of  the  prose 
ve  the  lie  to  the  professions  of  cyn- 
ism  and  despair,  and  I'm  left  with 
le  thought  that  maybe  it's  possible 
upgrade  the  concern  for  the  coun- 
t's general  state  of  well-being  from 
luxury  to  a  necessity.  For  the  last 
venty-odd  years,  ever  since  Ronald 
eagan  first  opened  his  window  on 
ie  White  House  lawn  to  discover 


that  once  again  it  was  "morning  in 
America,"  the  merchants  of  the 
country's  upscale  socioeconomic 
opinion  have  been  reminding  their 
clientele  that  politics  no  longer  mat- 
ter. Of  what  consequence  the  tire- 
some questions  of  law  and  public 
policy  when  compared  to  the  won- 
ders of  Microsoft  and  the  miracle  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange?  The 
country's  immense  prosperity  during 
the  decades  of  the  1980s  and  1990s 
(the  nation's  household  assets  up 
from  $6.5  trillion  to  $35  trillion,  the 
GDP  up  from  $4-9  trillion  to  $9.2 
trillion)  lent  credence  to  the  theory 
of  a  future  that  could  be  bought  in- 
stead of  earned.  History  was  merci- 
fully at  an  end;  the  financial  markets 
(light  unto  the  nations,  answer  to 
everybody's  prayers)  made  all  the 
decisions  of  any  consequence  or  size; 
politicians  handed  around  the  party 
hats  and  hired  the  mariachi  band.  If 
the  res  puhlica  required  routine 
maintenance  or  minor  repairs,  send 
for  George  Soros,  Steven  Spielberg, 
or  the  army. 

The  presumptions  of  wealth  and 
ease  made  possible  Rill  Clinton's  ex- 
tended run  on  the  Washington  stage 
and  provided  the  background  music 
for  the  presidential  election  of  20C0, 
the  two  candidates  presenting  them- 
selves as  harmless,  ornamental  fig- 
ures bearing  well-bred  names,  both 
of  them  valuable  objects  certain  to 
go  well  with  the  furniture  in  the 
dining  room  or  the  den,  both  avail- 
able from  the  Horchow  catalogue. 
The  attitude  doesn't  match  the  col- 
or scheme  of  the  killing  in  Iraq,  an  J 
if  we're  to  account  for,  and  possibly 
correct,  the  country's  reversals  of 
fortune  over  the  last  two  years, 
where  else  do  we  turn  except  to  pol- 


itics— the  instrument  with  which 
we  make  our  freedom — and  how 
else  do  politics  get  made  if 

A not  with  language? 
number  of  readers  touched  on 
the  questions  in  their  remarks  about 
the  failures  of  the  national  news 
media.  The  letters  sometimes  men- 
tioned the  "conservative  bias"  em- 
bedded in  the  walls  at  Fox  News  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  less  often  the 
"liberal  bias"  in  the  drinking  water  at 
the  New  York  Times;  sometimes  the 
correspondents  refened  to  the  "blither- 
ing stupidity"  of  a  particular  newspa- 
per columnist  or  television  talk-show 
host;  nearly  always  they  deplored  the 
absence  of  "vigorous  dissent"  on  the 
part  of  a  "free  and  fair  press"  presum- 
ably designated  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  defend  the  country  against 
the  ambition  of  dangerous  fools. 

The  faults  to  be  found  with  the  news 
media  are  as  numberless  as  the  peb- 
bles on  the  beach  at  Malibu,  but  it's  a 
mistake  to  blame  them  for  the  current 
emptiness  of  our  politics.  To  do  so 
serves  no  purpose  other  than  to  flatter 
the  media's  sense  of  their  own  self- 
importance.  Having  attended  a  good 
many  impressive  conferences  at  which 
various  well-placed  figures  within  the 
peerage  of  the  fourth  estate  puff  con- 
tentedly on  pipes  and  admire  the  view 
of  the  mountains  or  the  sea,  I  long  ago 
learned  that  nothing  so  alarms  the  as- 
sembled company  as  the  intrusion  of  a 
new  idea.  The  character  of  the  business 
is  commercial,  not  political,  and  when 
the  speakers  on  the  dais  praise  one  an- 
other as  ferocious  champions  of  liber- 
ty pacing  tirelessly  to  and  fro  on  the 
ramparts  of  freedom,  the  effect  is  com- 
ic. The  ladies  and  gentlemen  seated 
behind  the  wine  glasses  enjoy  the 
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patronage  ol  very  large,  very  rich,  and 
vei  y  I  mikl  1 1  n  p<  ii  a  I  inns  (Time  Warn- 
et ,  (  icneral  I ■  U 1 1 i  it ,  I  In-  I  )isncy  ( Com- 
pany), and  anybody  who  rises  in  promi- 
nence m  their  ranks — as  editor, 
political  columnist,  publisher,  an- 
chorperson,  theater  c  i  it  ic  -  learns  to 
think  all >ng  the  ace  om modal ing  lines 
i  >l  an  English  butler  bringing  hut  ten  d 
scones  h>  Rupert  Murdoch  oi  the 
I 'rim  e  i  >t  Wales. 

Contrary  to  the  preferred  portrait 
ol  the  journalisl  as  relentless  seeker 
after  truth  (armed  and  possibly  dan- 
yen  his),  the  stock  character  m<  ire  near- 
ly representative  ol  the  trade  would 
be  thai  oi  the  cupbearer  or  the  cos- 
metician a  R<  iscih  rant :  or  C  iuilden- 
stern  d  never  worrying  about  the  qual- 
ity  and  number  ol  his  dinner 
invitations,  glad  to  do  the  king's  bid- 
ding, quk  k  io  repeal  the  yissip  heard 
on  the  palace  stairs,  a  credulous  and 
servile  little  friend  to  all  the  world. 
1  he  media  follow  a  fashion  or  a  trend, 
and  i  he  manufacturers  ol  i  he  nat  ion's 
news  define  the  produc  t  as  anything 
thai  turns  a  profit  expressions  of  "vig 
orous  dissent"  from  Noam  (  aSomsky 
oi  III iward  /inn  as  well  as  Donald 
Rumsfeld's  assurances  thai  the  Penta- 
gon knows  where  to  lind  Saddam  I  lus- 
se id's  weap<  nis  ol  mass  destruction. 

Unwilling  to  take  chances  with 
any  hook,  movie,  rock  sony,  or  situa- 
tion comedy  thai  doesn'l  meet  the 
expectations  ol  whal  the  pn  ispec  tive 
audiences  wish  to  sec  and  hear,  the 
institutional  media  preserve  the 
myths  the  soc  iety  deems  precious,  re- 
assuring their  patrons  thai  all  is  well, 
thai  the  American  truths  remain  sc- 
e  urely  in  place,  i  hat  i  he  hanks  arc- 
sale,  our  doctors  competent,  out 
presidents  interested  in  the  common 
welfare,  our  artists  capable  ol  master- 
pieces, our  weapons  invincible,  and 
( mi  dean  icratk  institutions  i he  w< >n 
der  ol  an  admiring  world.  Yes,  Vir- 
ginia,  there  is  a  world  oul  there,  and 
il  nul  only  *an  he  vividly  described 
hui  also  looks  |usi  the  way  you  al 
ways  wanted  it  to  look. 

Nor  does  anybody  i  are  very  mm  h 
which  I  us  pass  lor  truth.  1 1  in  one 
season  Presidenl  Bill  (  !linton  can  be 
promoted  and  sold  as  a  sexual  pel 
\ni  and  a  thieving  juvenile  delin 
i  |ucni ,  in  anol  her  se.is,  in  he  e  an  be 
promoted  and  sold  as  ,1  benign  elder 
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statesman — experienced  and  wise, 
the  voice  ol  reason  and  (he  soul  ol 
honor.  Supported  by  the  correct 
marketing  strategy,  both  editions  ol 
the  in. in  i  an  he  processed  into  head- 
lines, television  lime,  and  hest- 
sellmy  biography.  The  truth  is 
something  that  Peter  Jennings 
maybe  will  yet  around  to  next  sum- 
mer whcai  he  has  nine  to  read  Mi)by- 
Dick  or  listen  to  Beetho- 
fl  A      ven's  Ninth  Symphony. 


I 


hec<  irpi  irate  media  like  to  presenl 
the  political  argument  yomy  lorward  in 
the  country  al  the  moment  as  a  Punch 
and  Judy  show — on  si  age  left  a  motley 
crew  ol  liberal-minded  people  allied 
w  ith  the  yearnings  of  the  human  spir- 
il  and  the  nice  lianas  of  soc  ial  reform, 
mi  stage  righl  a  military  formation  of 
conservative-minded  people  who 
stand,  foursquare  and  all-American, 
lor  the  sanctity  of  property  and  the 
punishment  ol  scoundrels.  I  never 
know  how  to  make  sense  ol  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  meanings  ol  the  words 
"liberal"  and  "conservative"  have  been 
so  mercilessly  abused  over  the  last 
twenty  years  that  they  oiler  more  in- 
formation aboul  the  person  who  em- 
ploys them  as  insults  than  they  do 
about  the  person  on  whose  head  they 
tall  like  stones. 

I  o  say  thai  A  is  liberal  or  \\  eon 
servative  is  to  say  nothing  intelligi- 
ble aboul  his  or  her  politics,  condui  i , 
oeeiipat  ion,  place  of  residenc  e,  or 
record  of  prior  arrests.  It  is  conceiv- 
able, even  likely,  thai  the  woman 
identified  as  a  liberal  thinks  nothing 
ol  tapping  her  daughter's  telephone 
and  enjoys  an  after-tax  income  of  $2 
million  a  year  supplied  by  eight-year- 
old  sea i nsi  resses  earning  $3  a  day  in  a 
(  !hinese  basement.  ( )n  the  other  side 
ol  the  stereotype,  n  is  equally  con- 
i  eivable  t  hat  the  man  labeled  as  a 
e  i  hi  sea  vat  ive  devotes  his  life  and  Ii  >r 
tune  to  the  protection  ol  humming- 
birds and  refuses  t<  i  eal  grapes  pic  keel 
by  nonunion  Mexican  he  ld  hands. 

As  negative  caricatures,  however, 
the  Wi  uds  retain  a  hiyh-eletinit  lot i  t he 
.a  i  u  a  I  value,  and  by  listening  to  Rush 
I  imbaugh's  radio  broadcasts  and  by 
reading  the  editorials  in  The  Nation, 
I've  learned  to  recognize,  sometimes 
on  the  ev idem  e  ol  no  tin  ne  i  ban  i  \v<  > 
sentences,  the  anti-liberal  and  the  ant  i 


conservative.  The  anti-liberal  pri| 
himsell  on  the  clarity  of  his  intellij 
When  talking  about  the  faculty  of 
telligence  (his  own  or  that  of 
friends,  assoc  iates,  and  Paul  W| 
town:),  he  invariably  describes  i 
"ruthless"  or  "unrelenting."  Believ 
that  he  has  seen  through  the  veil; 
sentimental  illusion,  he  talks  ind 
santly  about  "reality"  and  what  thi| 
cost,  about  the  way  in  which  clelui 
technocrats  persist  m  confusing 
Kingdom  ol  I  leaven  with  the  Depi 
ment  of  I  lealth,  Education,  and  ^  ;< 
fare.  Sooner  or  later  he  yets  arounc 
saying  that  there  isn't  enough  mo 
in  the  world,  and  he  can  be  eoun 
upon  to  draw  the  comparison  betwi 
Susan  Sontag  and  Barhra  Streisan 

The  anh-conse-ivalive  prides  him 
on  the  quality  of  his  emotions,  i  ,■ 
quainted  with  a  (Canadian  poet  v 
supplies  him  with  bootleg  metapl 
he  believes  that  he  has  looked  i 
the  bottomless  wells  of  human  sorr 
I  le  talks  incessantly  about  "the  mi 
parameters"  and  what  things  me 
about  ( lalvinism  made  abominable 
Republicans  as  landlords  undeserv 
ly  rich  and  premat  urely  old.  ^< » i 
or  later  he  yets  around  to  saying  t 
there  isn't  enough  love  in  the  woj 
aiul  he'  can  he  counted  upon  to  d 
the  comparison  between  Orad 
C  bounty  and  Nazi  t  lermany. 

Given  t  he  si  upidities  of  I 
A  una  ic  an  g<  ivernmenl  and  the 
ci|uit les  < il  i he-  Amerk  an  e<  onoi 
both  1 1  ic  ant  i-liberal  and  the 
c<  mservative  can  Innl  pn >ofs  ol  1 1 
wi  irsl  suspii  it  >ns  in  every  mornii 
newspaper,  and  the  resulting  ar 
ment  preferably  loud,  embellisl 
with  dark  downs  and  meaning 
glances  sells  hooks,  brings  led 
lees,  and  drums  up  an  audience 
the  Sunday-morning  talk  shows. 

The  media's  extravaganl  i  n 
promotions  ol  the  synthetic  deb 
sedate  their  audiences  with  the  el 
ol  boredom  and  so  encourage  a  ) 
eral  retreal  into  whal  the  late  W; 
Karp  understoi  id  to  he-  "the  corrupl 
consolation  ol  cynicism."  karp  i 
ployed  the-  phrase  to  describe  the 
i  n  ude'  c  il  mind  ad«  ipl  ed  by  a  gene 
tion  ol  American  intel  lec t  u 
responding  to  the  Wilson  Aelmii 
t  rat  ion's  harsh  suppression  ol  I 
speee  h  during  and  all  er  World  W 


■ling  themselves  suffocated  by  a 
ltfBate  of  opinion  in  which  dissent 
'  '■disloyalty  and  disloyalty  a  crime, 
Jhd  many  independent-minded  and 
n!  outspoken  citizens  acquired  the 
t  of  looking  at  the  national  polit- 
scene  from  the  point  of  view  of 
itators  at  a  tenement  fire  or  a  train 
k.  As  compensation  for  their  loss 
rtublic  voice,  they  retreated  to  a  li- 
;  or  a  lawn  party  to  comfort  them- 
es with  private  and  literary  ex- 
;ions  of  anger  and  disgust, 
he  attitude  is  one  that  I've  en- 
ltered  often  enough  in  myself  to 
w  that  it  leads  nowhere  except  to 
sucking  of  stale  and  bitter  lemons, 
:now  also  that  it  is  the  cynical 
tician's  most  precious  asset  and 
st  friend.  Yes,  say  the  gentlemen  in 
er,  exactly  right,  the  world  is  a  tru- 
■rrible  place,  overflowing  with  ve- 
Dankers  and  bearded  tenorists,  and 
,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  so  sensi- 
and  smart  that  it  would  be  a  crime 
quander  your  talent  in  the  sewer  of 
itics,  to  do  anything  else  but  sit 
;  in  the  garden  with  the  novels  of 
reel  Proust.  We  would  do  the  same 
hly  we  had  the  chance,  but  we're 
as  insightful  as  you,  not  as  well-read 
'profound,  and  so  we  must  leave 
flight  for  London  to  talk  to  an  Arab 
'I'ut  a  bomb. 

yfhe  friends  and  servants  of  the  sta- 
I  quo,  the  institutional  news  media 
:  ef  among  them,  paint  frightful  por- 
!j  ts  of  the  future  in  order  to  preserve 
ir  ir  hold  on  power.  Do  nothing,  they 
*  ,  because  you  might  get  hurt,  if  not 
E  a  nuclear  weapon  or  a  bus  then  by 
1  polluted  trout  or  a  collapsing 
1  utschemark.  Do  nothing,  because 
i  who  are  in  power  know  what's  best, 
'M  we  will  save  you  from  the  wreck  of 
'ith  and  time.  Serve  the  apples  with 

sese,  compose  a  quatrain,  feed  the 
j  lary  and  pat  the  dog,  find  happiness 
I  the  blankets  of  despair. 
r|The  reassurances  are  as  false  as  the 
^information  circulated  by  the  pub- 
'"ists  at  the  Pentagon,  and  they  speak 
1  the  point  made  by  J.  M.  Coetzee  in 
Waiting  for  the  Barbarians ,  "One 
ought  alone  preoccupies  the  sub- 
1  :rged  mind  of  Empire:  how  not  to 

d,  how  not  to  die,  how  to  prolong 

era." 

The  Bush  Administration's  imbecile 
1  ilpolitik  derives  from  the  submerged 


jealousy  of  a  future  apt  to  render  its 
principal  ornaments  futile  or  ridicu- 
lous, and  when  I  listen  to  President 
Bush  and  Secretary  Rumsfeld  threat- 
en the  wind  in  the  trees  and  the  shad- 
ows on  the  sea,  I  remember  a  French 
noblewoman,  a  duchess  in  her  eight- 
ies, who,  on  seeing  the  ascent  of  the 
Montgolfiers'  balloon  from  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  in  1783,  fell  back  upon 
the  cushions  of  her  carriage  and  wept. 
"Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "now  it's  certain. 
One  day  they'll  learn  how  to  keep 
people  alive  forever,  but  I  shall  al- 
ready be  dead." 

Democratic  self-government  pro- 
ceeds from  a  more  courageous  princi- 
ple, allying  itself  with  change  and  the 
proposition  that  nobody  knows 
enough,  that  nothing  is  final,  that  the 
future  is  no  further  away  and  no  more 
alarming  than  the  next  sentence  or 
the  next  play  from  scrimmage.  At  col- 
lege in  the  1950s  I  was  taught  to  think 
of  the  twentieth  century  as  the  mirac- 
ulous and  happy  ending  to  the  story  of 
human  progress;  I  now  think  of  the 
twenty-first  century  as  a  still  primitive 
beginning.  From  the  perspective  of  the 
thirtieth  century  I  expect  the  histori- 
ans to  look  back  upon  the  works  of 
our  modern  world  as  if  upon  sand  cas- 
tles built  by  careless  but  sometimes 
surprisingly  gifted  children.  Idealism 
trumps  cynicism,  and  the  presence  of 
many  individuals  free  to  try  the 
strength  of  their  own  imagination  and 
intelligence  assumes  a  ceaseless  mak- 
ing and  remaking,  of  laws  and  customs 
as  well  as  of  fortunes  and  matinee  idols. 

The  letters  to  the  editor  hold  to  the 
premise  on  which  the  country  was 
founded,  consistent  with  James  Madi- 
son's observation  that  whereas  "in  Eu- 
rope charters  of  liberty  have  been  grant- 
ed by  power,"  America  has  set  the 
example  of  "charters  of  power  granted 
hy  liberty."  Every  society  can  always 
count  on  the  parties  of  reaction  cry- 
ing up  the  wish  to  make  time  stand 
still,  seeking  to  hide  their  own  stupid- 
ity and  fear  behind  a  wall  of  self- 
adorning  lies.  To  the  extent  that  a  de- 
mocratic society  gives  its  citizens  the 
chance  to  speak  and  think  in  their  own 
\  i  iic  es,  and  to  listen  to  what  they  have 
to  say,  it  gives  itself  the  chance  not 
only  of  discovering  its  multiple  glories 
and  triumphs  but  also  of  surviving  its 
multiple  follies  and  crimes.  ■ 
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anks  to  a  UPS  training  program,  Jim  Winestock 

someone  he  didn't  knov 

Jim  Winestock. 


For  more  than  30  years,  the  UPS  Community  Internship  Program  has  taught  some  surprising 
lessons.  Just  ask  Jim  Winestock.  As  a  rising  executive,  he  was  sent  to  rural  Tennessee  to  enhance 
his  management  skills.  He  worked  in  a  soup  kitchen,  volunteered  at  a  police  department  and 
helped  a  poverty-stricken  family  build  a  home.  It  was  a  different  Jim  Winestock  who  returned 
to  UPS  a  month  later.  One  who  could  easily  relate  to  all  kinds  of  people.  Not  just  on  a  professional 
level,  but  on  a  human  one.  To  hear  Jim  tell  it,  that  will  make  anybody  a  better  manager. 
COMMUNITY.UPS.com 
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Last  year  in  which  a  quarterly  rise  in  U.S.  military  spending  was  greater  than  the  one  last  spring  s  1951 
tal  U.S.  military  spending  the  Bush  Administration  projects  it  will  have  spent  by  the  end  of  2008  s  $3,200,000,000,000 

Total  U.S.  military  spending  between  1941  and  1948  :  $3,100,000,000,000  (see  page  53) 
imber  of  banks  and  suppliers  that  Gulf  War  veterans  are  suing  for  aiding  Iraq's  purchases  of  weapons  and  chemicals  :  44 
;entage  by  which  the  Defense  Department  proposed  cutting  its  budget  this  year  by  closing  its  Peacekeeping  Institute  :  0.001 

Ratio  of  the  institute's  budget  to  the  estimated  price  of  Jennifer  Lopez's  engagement  ring  :  3:4 
First  year  in  which  the  definition  of  "turkey"  in  Merriam- Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary  went  beyond  fowl  s  1949 

Grams  by  which  the  amount  of  fat  in  McDonald's  fattiest  salad  exceeds  that  in  its  fattiest  burger  :  3 
Percentage  change  since  2000  in  the  number  of  U.S.  surgeries  performed  each  year  to  treat  morbid  obesity  :  +178 
Number  of  Florida  high  school  students  who  take  physical-education  courses  online  :  1,204 
4inimum  number  of  facts  and  rules  with  which  a  computer  must  be  programmed  to  have  common  sense  :  200,000,000 
Number  of  companies  that  control  the  U.S.  voting-technology  market :  3 
Percentage  of  votes  cast  in  U.S.  elections  last  year  that  were  counted  by  the  largest  voting-technology  firm  :  52 
Campaign  contributions  that  one  voting-technology  CEO  raised  to  become  a  Bush  "Pioneer"  this  year  :  $100,000 
Number  of  Democrats  among  the  10  largest  political  donors  since  1991  :  9 
Average  percentage  of  the  Jewish  vote  won  by  the  Democratic  presidential  candidate  in  the  1980s  :  59 

Average  percentage  since  then  :  79 
Square  feet  of  Israeli  roads  under  construction  in  the  1990s  per  Israeli :  57 
Square  feet  of  roads  under  construction  in  the  occupied  territories  in  the  1990s  per  settler  :  185 
Percentage  of  the  White  House's  proposed  Afghanistan  spending  in  2004  devoted  to  reconstruction  :  3 
Cotton-subsidy  reparations  proposed  by  four  African  countries  at  the  WTO's  Canciln  meeting  this  fall :  $250,000,000 
.mount  by  which  federal  subsidies  to  U.S.  cotton  farmers  last  crop-year  exceeded  2001's  U.S.  cotton  sales  :  $300,000,000 
\mount  that  energy  companies'  market  manipulation  cost  California  consumers  between  2000  and  2001  per  capita  :  $260 

Amount  California  has  received  per  capita  in  energy-company  settlements  since  then  :  $2.60 
Years  it  took  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  to  conclude  that  Arctic  refuge  drilling  would  substantially  reduce  caribou  :  12 
Days  after  announcing  this  conclusion  last  July  that  the  Geological  Survey  issued  a  memo  discounting  it :  7 
Years  of  study  it  took  the  EPA  to  conclude  in  August  that  it  is  not  responsible  for  regulating  CO,  emissions  :  3 
Last  year  in  which  visits  to  U.S.  national  parks  increased  :  1999 
Number  of  people  per  mobile-phone  line  in  the  United  States  :  2 
Number  of  people  per  sauna  in  Finland  :  2.5 
Number  of  tortoises  that  died  of  heat  exhaustion  at  the  Glasgow  Zoo  in  one  day  last  August :  7 
Age  in  years  of  a  California  bristlecone  pine  that  is  the  oldest  tree  on  earth  :  4,733 
Age  in  years  of  a  Nevada  bristlecone  when  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  let  a  graduate  student  cut  it  down  in  1964  s  4,950 
Rank  of  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  among  organizations  most  trusted  by  Europeans  and  Americans,  respectively  :  2,  8 

Rank  of  Coca-Cola  :  8,  2 

Number  of  sequels  to  The  Gods  Must  Be  Crazy  in  which  its  star  N!xau  appeared  before  his  death  last  July  :  3 
Amount  that  a  Louisiana  preacher  paid  white  people  to  integrate  his  Sunday  services  last  August,  per  person  :  $5 
Price  of  admission  to  the  World's  Fair  of  Money  held  last  August  in  Baltimore  :  $0 
Attendance  at  last  year's  largest  annual  conference  on  "establishing  the  truth  behind"  JFK's  assassination  :  165 
Minimum  number  of  such  conferences  held  worldwide  each  year :  3 

Figures  cited  are  adjusted  for  inflation  and  are  the  latest  available  as  oj  September  2003.  Sources  are  listed  on  page  65. 

"Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark. 
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[Exchange] 

CONDITIONAL  STATE 

The  following  interview  with  Israeli  writers  Amos 
Oz  and  David  Grossman  appeared  in  the  Summer 
2003  issue  of  the  Index  on  Censorship.  The  in- 
terview, which  originally  appeared  in  the  Jerusalem 
daily  Ha'aretz,  was  conducted  by  Ari  Shavit. 

What  scares  you  the  most,  and  is  there  hope? 

AMOS  OZ:  The  good  news  is  that  for  the  first  time 
in  ninety  years  of  conflict,  everyone  knows 
what  the  solution  will  be.  Today  the  Jews  know 
that  the  Palestinians  are  not  going  to  disappear, 
and  the  Palestinians  know  that  the  Jews  are  not 
going  to  disappear.  We  even  know  where  the 
lines  of  partition  will  be. 

If  things  are  so  good,  why  are  they  so  bad? 

OZ:  Because  the  patient  is  more  or  less  ready  for 
the  operation  but  the  surgeons  are  cowards.  I 
can't  remember  a  time  when  there  was  such  a 
nadir  of  leadership  in  both  nations.  If  there 
were  leaders  today  capable  of  saying,  "Let's  do 
what  everyone  knows  has  to  be  done,"  the 
whole  thing  would  come  to  pass  within  a  few 
months.  Everyone  knows  that  most  of  the  set- 
tlements will  have  to  go,  that  a  few  blocs  will 
remain  in  return  for  an  exchange  of  lots,  that 
there  will  be  no  sweeping  right  of  return.  So 
what  are  they  waiting  for? 

The  calamity  lies  in  the  personal  cowardice 
of  the  two  leaders.  Sharafat,  I  call  them.  And 
of  them  it  can  definitely  be  said  that  like  has 
found  like.  Because  1  have  a  deep  suspicion 


that  both  of  them  prefer  this  reality  to  the 
post-solution  reality.  What  for  us  seems  to  be 
a  new  dawn  is  for  them  dusk. 
DAVID  GROSSMAN:  I  agree  that  what  we  have  here 
is  the  personal  cowardice  of  two  individuals 
whose  reputations  rest  on  bravery,  on  the  abil- 
ity to  face  up  to  danger.  I  also  agree  that  it's  pos- 
sible that  the  solution  is  close.  Both  because  it 
is  known  and  because  the  Americans  are  fed  up 
and  the  world  is  fed  up  and  they  might  im- 
pose a  solution  on  us.  But  I  am  more  pessimistic 
than  Amos.  I  am  afraid  that  even  if  we  arrive 
at  peace,  it  won't  be  a  rosy,  eternal  peace.  It  will 
be  a  series  of  spasms  of  peace  followed  by  vio- 
lations and  then  more  peace.  But  not  in  the 
lifetime  of  those  present  in  this  room. 

What  most  frightens  me  is  that  I  am  no 
longer  confident  of  Israel's  existence.  That 
doubt  was  always  there.  I  think  that  everyone 
who  lives  here  also  lives  the  alternative  that 
maybe  Israel  will  cease  to  be.  That's  our  night- 
mare. But  over  the  years,  we  stabilized  the 
nightmare  and  patched  it  up  and  whitewashed 
it.  What  has  happened  in  the  past  two  years  is 
that  suddenly  the  possibility  that  Israel  will 
no  longer  exist  has  become  concrete.  It's  no 
longer  a  mere  nightmare.  The  possibility  exists 
that  the  great,  heroic  experiment  that  took 
place  here  will  cease  to  be. 

Consider  what  happened  in  the  Central  Elec- 
tions Committee  or  in  the  Likud  primary.  Sud- 
denly you  see  that  all  sense  of  shame  has  dis- 
appeared, that  even  mechanisms  of  social 
hypocrisy  that  are  needed  to  maintain  the  fab- 
ric of  life  have  vanished.  And  in  some  way  it  is 
all  connected  to  life  under  terrorism.  Because 
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it  you  live  in  a  reality  in  w  hich  you  see  people 
torn  apart,  in  which  you  see  living  flesh  torn, 
it  is  very  difficult  for  you  to  go  on  believing  in 
something.  And  you  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  order  to  maintain  culture,  and  espe- 
cially in  order  to  maintain  democracy,  a  certain 
type  ot  illusion  is  needed,  involving  a  social 
agreement  that  is  hased  on  a  great  deal  ot  good- 
will. And  this  has  been  undermined.  We  came 
here  so  that  even  if  there  was  danger  one's  in- 
stinct would  be  not  to  flee  but  to  stay.  Today 
that  is  no  longer  self-evident. 
OZ:  I  don't  teel  the  same  way  David  does.  My 
existential  tears  are  no  longer  Jewish  and  Is- 
raeli ones — they,  too,  have  been  globalized.  Of 
the  twenty-nine  conflicts  that  are  bleeding 
today  around  the  world,  there  is  a  Muslim  side 
in  at  least  twenty-seven  ot  them.  And  there  is 
Christian  fanaticism  with  manifestations  of 
European  anti-Semitism  and  Jew  ish  religious- 
nationalist  fundamentalism. 

There  is  also  a  postmodern  clock  that  posits 
everything  in  a  relative  light.  One  form  of 
extremism  engenders  another.  Either  there 
is  only  one  truth  and  whoever  does  not  share 
it  must  be  killed,  or  everything  is  true  and 
everyone  is  equal,  so  murderers,  too,  have  the 
right  to  murder. 

Another  clock  that  worries  me  is  that  ( >t  gk  ih- 
alization,  a  sort  of  infantilization  of  the  entire  hu- 
man race.  So  when  you  talk  about  a  lack  of  cul- 
ture, David,  it  doesn't  have  to  do  only  with 
Hamas  and  with  shattered  bodies.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  feeling  that  we  were  bom  to  buy  or  sell. 
GROSSMAN:  Amos,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  we  are  increasingly  isolated  because  of  all 
kinds  of  threats  and  ostracisms —  1  hope  1  don't 
sound  paranoid,  but  my  feeling  is  that  since  the 
start  of  the  intifada,  and  after  the  wave  of  anti- 
Semitism  and  the  attacks  on  Israel  around  the 
world,  something  in  us  has  changed.  I  think 
the  modern  Israeli  of  my  age,  who  already 
thought  he  was  international,  universal,  who  is 
plugged  into  the  Internet  and  has  a  dish  on  the 
roof  and  satellite  TV  and  MTV,  has  suddenly  be- 
gun to  feel  how  the  tragic  element  of  the  Jew- 
ish destiny  is  again  closing  in  on  him. 

There  is  a  feeling  that  the  Jew  who  came  to 
the  land  of  Israel  and  built  a  state  in  order  to 
connect  with  a  certain  solid  base,  with  a  con- 
crete existence,  has  suddenly  again  become  a 
symbol  of  something  else.  After  all,  the  Jew  was 
always  a  kind  of  metaphor  for  something:  he 
was  never  perceived  as  the  thing  itself.  And 
now  that  is  coming  back. 

People  always  had  a  problem  relating  to  us, 
the  Jews,  as  human  beings.  There  was  demon- 
ization  and  idealization,  but  both  are  actual- 
ly different  forms  of  dehumanization.  Zion- 
ism, despite  everything,  healed  us  of  that.  It 


restored  us  to  the  practical,  the  human,  the  his- 
torical. But  now  we  are  again  returning  to 
that  symbolic  place.  I  find  this  dangerous.  It 
also  reinforces  the  sense  ot  persecution  that  ex- 
ists within  us  in  an\  case  And  it  sucks  us 
into  the  wound  that  exists  in  Judaism,  into 
its  sacrificial  and  traumatic  content. 

Amos  Or,  those  feelings  are  not  alien  to  you,  arc  they? 

You  wrote  about  them  long  before  the  intifada. 

OZ:  I  always  had  the  feeling  that  we  were  walk- 
ing on  thin  ice.  On  probation  for  good  be- 
havior, drawing  on  the  bank  of  the  memory  of 
the  Holocaust.  Let  me  put  it  this  way:  large 
parts  ot  the  Arab  world,  and  perhaps  in  Islam 
as  well,  have  not  gotten  over  the  terrible  affront 
they  experienced  as  a  result  of  Israel's  estab- 
lishment in  1948. 

In  the  Christian  world  it  goes  far  deeper. 
Because  there  is  a  deep,  dark  element  in  the 
Christian  narrative.  In  Christianity,  people 
are  raised  on  a  story  that  there  is  someone  who 
can  kill  God.  And  whoever  can  kill  God  is 
terribly  strong  and  smart,  more  than  human, 
but  also  evil.  Millions  of  Christian  children 
around  the  world  open  their  eyes  and  the  first 
picture  they  see  is  of  a  person  bleeding  on  the 
cross,  a  person  dying  in  torment  on  the  cross. 
And  when  the  Christian  child  comes  to  un- 
derstand that  this  is  a  picture  of  the  dying  God, 
he  asks  who  the  criminal  is.  Who  did  this?  It 
trickles  even  into  people  who  have  become 
atheists.  Because  even  people  who  have  moved 
to  the  margins  of  the  left  and  never  set  foot  in 
a  church  were  raised  on  that  mother's  milk.  It's 
not  that  they  are  anti-Semitic  in  the  banal 
sense  of  wanting  to  kill  every  Jew;  they  have 
a  mix  of  awe  and  fear.  And  sometimes  they 
also  set  a  very  high  bar  of  moral  demands  vis- 
a-vis Jews.  It's  as  though  after  they  have  ex- 
onerated the  Jews  of  collective  responsibility 
for  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  Jews  have  to  prove 
that  they  deserve  the  exoneration. 

Apart  from  Israel,  there  is  not  one  country 
in  the  world  that  exists  conditionally.  Israel  is 
told:  If  you  behave  in  such  and  such  a  way, 
you  have  the  right  to  exist.  If  not,  you  don't 
have  the  right  to  exist  and  the  whole  thing 
was  one  big  mistake.  Behave  well,  you  will 
live;  behave  badly,  you  will  be  dismantled. 

But  what  especially  frightens  me  is  how  far 
many  Israelis  in  the  intelligent,  enlightened, 
peace-seeking  left  have  internalized  this  ap- 
proach. They,  too,  see  Israel  as  a  condition- 
al state.  A  state  whose  existence  depends  on 
its  behavior. 

Are  you  saying  that  within  the  left-wing,  dovish  m- 

telligeritsia  in  Israel  there  is  some  sort  of  echo  of  the 

Christian  anti-Semitic  approach  to  the  Jewish  state? 

OZ:  During  the  period  of  the  atrocities  that  France 
perpetrated  in  Algeria,  the  French  intelligentsia 
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[Sting] 

RIDING  SHOTGUN 

From  recently  released  transcripts  of  telephone  con- 
versations between  Joseph  Miedzianowski,  a  gang- 
crimes  specialist  with  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment, and  William  Jarding,  a  correctional  officer 
with  the  Cook  County  Sheriff  s  Department  as- 
signed to  the  Cook  County  firearms  range.  The 
conversations  were  recorded  in  November  and  De- 
cember 1998,  as  a  result  of  a  court-authorized 
wiretap  of  Miedzianowski' s  home  telephone.  In 
June,  jarding  was  sentenced  to  sixteen  months  in 
prison  for  conspiracy  to  possess  stolen  ammunition . 
Miedzianowski  is  currently  serving  a  life  sentence 
for  an  unrelated  drug-running  conviction. 

JOSEPH  MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Hello. 
WILLIAM  JARDING:  Papa. 
MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Hey,  Billy. 
JARDING:  I'm  still  at  work. 
MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Whadda  you  doing? 
JARDING:  Working.  So,  you  didn't  see  that  guy, 
did  you? 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  I  told  you  I'm  gonna  have  it  by 

tomorrow  morning. 
JARDING:  Ch — ,  okay. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  'Cause,  ah,  I'm  not  gonna,  I 

can't  let  my  little  Billy  sink  or  swim. 
JARDING:  Well,  no,  I — 

MIEDZIANOWSKI  [cooing]:  He,  he's  my  Billy.  And 

I'm  not  sharing  him  with  nobody.  When  you 

coming  home  tonight? 
JARDING:  I  don't  know.  I'm,  I'm  gonna  be  here 

for  a  couple  of  hours.  I  know  that. 
MIEDZIANOWSKI:  So,  whaddaya  gonna  do?  Just 

hang  out? 

JARDING:  No.  You  gotta  file  the  paperwork. 
Gotta  get  all  that  shit  ready  for  them  tomor- 
row. Make  sure  the  range  is  clear.  That's  it. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Too  bad  they  lock  the  vault. 

JARDING:  Oh,  that's  the  first  thing  they  do  when 
I'm  here.  Are  you  fucking  kidding?  And  you 
know  the  first  thing  they  ask  me:  what  jacket 
are  you  wearing  and  do  you  have  a  bag? 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  And  whadda  you  say? 

JARDING:  I  say,  'Absolutely.  Here,  look."  And 
then  when  they  go  to  lunch,  [singing]  Hi,  ho! 

MIEDZIANOWSKI  [singing]:  Hi,  ho! 

[Both  laugh.] 

JARDING  [singing]:  There  the  ammo  go! 
MIEDZIANOWSKI:  If  you  got  a  chance  when  you 

get  home  tonight,  give  me  a  holler. 
JARDING:  Are  you  gonna  be  busy? 
MIEDZIANOWSKI:  No,  I'm,  I'm  being  good. 

[laughs] 

JARDING:  Okay.  Thanks,  Pop. 
MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Billy,  take  care  now.  Bye-bye. 
JARDING:  Goodbye. 


*  *  * 

JARDING:  Hello. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  How  are  you? 

JARDING:  What  are  you  up  to? 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Billy,  I'm  gonna  tell  you 
somethin',  I'm  not  saying  this  as  a  joke,  I 
pulled  my  back  out  so  fuckin'  bad  I  bare- 
ly could  get  in  the  car  to  drive  home 
yesterday. 

JARDING:  How  d'ya  do  that? 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  You  know. 

[Jarding  laughs .  ] 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Worse  pain  I've  ever  fucking 
had.  Anyways,  my  little  commando,  what 
are  you  doing?  Can  you  come  over  here? 

JARDING:  Yeah.  I  just  gotta  jump  in  the  shower 
and  walk  the  dogs. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  In  about  an  hour?  Make  it  an 


[Schedule] 

SPANKING  THE  SUSHI 

From  an  August  2003  program  guide  for  the 
Japanese  adult-entertainment  channel  Paradise 
TV,  which  claims  to  have  more  than  100,000  sub- 
scribers. The  list  was  obtained  and  translated  from 
the  Japanese  by  Ryann  Connell,  a  staff  writer  for 
the  Mainichi  Daily  News. 

7:10  A.M.:  The  Ultra-Excitement — Lost  Virgin- 
ity Night:  Search  for  a  Virgin,  Choose  Her, 

and  Try  Her  Out 
9:00  A.M.:  Ghosts  in  Saucy  Photos 
10:00  A.M.:  Huge  Release — Sexual  Harassment 

Heaven:  Embarrassed  Amateur  Girl  Put 

Through  Erotic  Hell 
10:55  A.M.:  Female  Announcer  Cum  &  Vaginal 

Juice  Eruption  Show 
12:30  P.M.:  Gather  Everyone!  How  About 

Gang-Raping  Me? 
4:30  P.M.:  Instant  Fellatio,  Instant  Insertion.  Sex 

Party  Where  Sex-Crazed  Women  Eat  Men 
5:25  P.M.:  Serviced  by  a  Bumpkin  Babe.  Travels 

of  a  Dirty  Man  Who  Gets  a  Blow  Job 
6:30  P.M.:  The  Best  Inverted  Pussy  Countdown 
7:25  P.M.:  The  Losing  Virginity  Show.  Pick 

the  Virgin,  Watch  the  Night  She  Loses  Her 

Virginity 

8:25  P.M.:  Strategies  for  Sneaking  in  on  Wom- 
en at  Midnight 

10:00  P.M.:  Movie — He's  Home.  Tomorrow's 
Urine. 
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hour  'cause  I'm  gonna,  she's  gonna  be  gone 
in  about  an  hour.  Okay? 
JARDING:  So,  I'll  see  you  about  two.  I  gotta  walk 
the  Jogs. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Okay.  Are  you  workin'  the 

range  this  week' 
JARDING:  Yep. 

MIEDZIANOWSK1:  Steal.  Steal.  Steal. 
\J circling  laughs.] 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Seriously,  steal,  steal.  That's  all 

I  can  tell  ya.  Three  words:  steal,  steal,  steal. 
JARDING:  Location,  location.  No,  no. 
[Miedzianowski  laughs.] 
JARDING:  Strike  that. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI  [laughing]:  Steal,  steal,  steal. 

Okay'  I'll  see  you,  oh,  in  about  an  hour. 
JARDING:  Goodbye. 
MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Take  care,  Billy. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Hello. 
JARDING:  Papa. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Hey,  Billy.  What're  you  doing 
today.' 

IARDINO:  I'm  at  the  range  right  now. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Again.' 

JARDING:  I'm  guarding  our  stash. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI  [laughing]:  Our  stash. 

JARDING:  The  only  bad  thing  is  that,  ah,  nine- 
millimeter  ball,  that's  it. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Really.' 

JARDING:  Mnim.  But  next  week,  shotgun. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Shotgun,  shotgun's  always 
good. 

JARDING:  Yep. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  What 

time  do  you  get  oft  today,  Billy.' 
JARDING:  Ah,  I'm  not  really  sure. 
MIEDZIANOWSKI:  This  afternoon  when  I  crawl 

out  ot  my  bed,  I'll  give  ya  a  call. 
JARDING:  Okay.  Goodbye. 


MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Good  morning. 
JARDING:  Hello. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Good  morning.  You  are  my 

special  friend. 
JARDING:  Hello. 
MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Hello! 

JARDING:  I  got  a  couple  ot  goodies  tor  you  al- 
ready, and  I  gotta  wait  tor  shotgun.  They 
gotta  go  pick  it  up. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  You  gotta  pick  it  up.' 

JARDING:  No,  they  do. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Oh,  I  thought  you  said  "you." 

Oh  my  God,  you're  never  coming  back. 
JARDING:  Oh,  of  course  not. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Man,  Bill,  you  already  got  am- 
munition. I  am  so  proud  ot  you. 
IARDING:  Early  bird  gets  the  worm,  eh.' 


MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Well. 

JARDlNi  i:  So,  what  you  kind  ot  explained  to  me  the 
other  day  is,  don't  pay  attention  to  Paulie  [a 
Chicago  police  officer)  about  nothing.' 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Billy,  this  is  the  bottom  line. 
His  stories  are  stories.  1  lis  stories  are  my  sto- 
ries. Anything  I've  done  people  are  saying 
they're  doin'. 

JARDING:  Mnim  hmm. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Man,  Bill,  I've  thrown  guys 
out  third-floor  windows,  I  tuckin'  beat  'em 
with  hammers,  I've  run  over  them  with  cars. 
None  ot  these  fuckers  got  the  balls  to  do  that 
anymore.  It's  ridiculous. 

JARDING:  It's  'cause  they'd  all  get  jammed. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  And  why  don't  I? 

JARDING:  Don't  know,  it's  the  magical  touch. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  'Cause  I'm  papa. 

JARDING:  Mmm. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  'Cause  I  always  remember  one 

thing. 
JARDING:  Hmm? 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  What  you  put  down  on  paper 
today  will  come  to  haunt  you  tomorrow. 
[laughs] 

JARDING:  That  part  is  true. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  So  I  always  put  down  the  right 

stuff. 

JARDING:  Mmm  hmm. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  The  right  story,  the  right,  the 
truth.  You  know  what  I  mean?  The  truth 
w  ill  al\va\  s  prev  ail. 

JARDING:  Yeah. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Okay,  beautiful.  Well,  I  tell 
you  what,  I'll  see  you  here  at  four  o'clock 
then  ? 

JARDING:  Okay. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Wilhelm,  take  care. 
JARDING:  Shotgun  day. 
MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Take  care  now. 
JARDING:  Goodbye. 
MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Bye-bye. 


BIGHOUSEKEEPING 

From  Prisoners'  Inventions,  written  and  illustrat- 
ed by  a  California  inmate  known  as  Angela,  pub- 
lished by  WhiteWalls  in  June.  The  book  documents 
contraptions  and  skills  devised  by  prisoners  using 
materials  available  to  them  in  jail. 

PICTURE  FRAMES 
While  this  very  interesting  form  of  inmate 
handicraft  is  mostly  applied  to  the  making  of  pic- 
ture frames,  and  is  described  and  spoken  of  as 
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Social  Responsibility 


In  total  over  the  lost  five  yeors,  Dt.  Bronner's  charitable  gifting  to  social  and  environmental 
causes  has  roughly  matched  our  after-tax  income.  Total  compensation  of  executives  is 
copped  at  five  times  that  of  our  lowest-paid  position.  Employees  annually  receive 
1 5%  of  salary  paid  into  a  retirement/profit-sharing  plan,  up  to  25%  of  salary  os  o  bonus, 
and  a  no-deductible  PPO  health  insurance  plan  for  themselves  ond  their  families.    New  100%  PoSt-ConSUmer  Recycled 

(PCR)  plastic  cylinder  bottles! 

Further  Resources 


lovandin  &  lavender,  peppermint  &  mentho  o rvensis,  tea  tree  and  lemon  oils  are  organic;  natural 
ose  frogronces  remoin  tonventionol.  "  Don't  be  fooled  by  fluffy,  feel-good  "organic"  flora  I 
drosols")  ond  infusions  in  pseudo-organic  body  core  pioducts  that  are  real ty  composed 
rnlbetic  cleansers,  conditioners  ond  preservatives  found  in  moinstreom  pioducts, 
from  petroleum. 


www.drbronner.com  www.ams.usda.gov/nop 
www.a1psnack.com  www.votehemp.com 
www.ti1th.com  www.hempindustries.org 
www.organicconsumers . com/bodycare  www.testpledge.com 
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DCAAfir  *  Certified  Organic 

PIAAvK         Hemp  Nuts,  Almonds  &  Fruits 
►  Over  500mg  Omega-3 
►  Dairy,  Gluten  and  Wheat  Free 


Ask  for  ALPSNACK  at  your  local  health  food  store 
or  order  online  at  >j  www.alpsnack.com 


ertrurJe's  mother  mode  nutritious  nut  ond  fruit  bars  similar  to  ALPSNACK  in  the  Swiss  village  of  Cham  during  the 
ifficult  post-WWII  famine  years.  ALPSNACK  contains  hemp  nuf,  an  ancient  food  source  that  supplies  high  amounts 
omega-3  essential  fatty  acid  and  easily  digestible,  well-balanced  protein. 


emp  nut  is  the  shelled  seed  from  industrial  hemp  (non-psychoactive  cannabis  grown  for  fiber  and  seed).  Responsible  North 
mericon  hemp  companies  created  the  TestPledge  program  to  assure  consumers  that  eating  hemp  foods  will  not  interfere 
it h  workplace  confirmation  drug-testing  (see  www.TestPledge.com).  Hemp's  excellent  fiber  con  replace  virgin  timber  pulp 
i  paper,  gloss  fiber  in  construction  ond  automotive  composites,  and  pesticide-intensive  cotton  in  textiles. 
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Contact  Info 

P.O.  Box  28 
Escondido,  CA  92033 
760-743-2211 
organic@drbronner.com 

www.drbronner.com 
www.alpsnack.com 
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such  by  all  inmates  and  staff,  other  decorative 
items  are  also  produced  by  the  same  technique. 
In  fact,  its  use  appears  to  be  limited  only  by  the 
inmate's  imagination. 

The  main  material  is  colored  paper.  Most  any 
type  of  chip  bag  can  be  used  it  it  has  a  shiny 
metallic  interior,  though  some  daring  and  imag- 
inative inmates  also  use  parts  of  the  exteriors  of 
certain  bags  as  decorative  motifs. 

For  the  actual  construction,  the  paper,  cello- 
phane, or  chip  bags  are  first  cut  into  small  uniform- 
size  rectangular  shapes.  These  pieces  are  then 
carefully  folded  and  combined  to  form  long  strips 
(or,  by  folding  manipulations,  curves  or  right  an- 
gles or  other  special  shapes),  which  are  then  used 
to  form  abstract  decorative  designs,  with  the  sub- 
constnictions  held  together  at  key  junction  points 
by  bits  of  carefully  concealed  thread. 

While  this  hobby-craft  technique  lends  itself 
to  an  infinite  variety — and  I  have  seen  some  very 
imaginative  stuff,  particularly  in  the  area  of  jew- 
elry boxes — most  inmates  stay  with  just  a  small 
simple  range  of  picture-frame  designs  that  are 
sure  tested  sellers. 


GLOSSING  OVER 
Among  the  maintenance  supplies  issued  to 
the  various  offices,  shops,  schools,  and  housing 
units  in  the  prison  system  every  month  are  gal- 
lon containers  of  a  high-gloss,  self-shining  liquid 
floor  wax. 

One  of  my  cellies,  who  was  into  making  intri- 
cate model  ships  from  ice-cream  spoons  and  oth- 
er materials,  would  dilute  the  wax  with  water, 
adding  a  stain  made  from  coffee,  and  use  it  as  a 
finish  that  very  much  looked  like  a  high-quality 
varnish  or  lacquer.  One  of  the  most  common  ex- 
otic uses  is  by  the  greeting-card  makers.  They 
carefully  dab  small  quantities  of  wax  on  isolated 
parts  of  the  finished  card,  giving  even  the  poor- 
est drawing  a  lift. 

But  the  bulk  of  the  wax  used  goes  into  spitting 
up  the  cells.  When  applied  in  layers  the  wax 
gives  even  the  most  cracked  and  disgusting  bare 
concrete  floor  a  degree  of  respectability.  One  par- 
ticularly obsessive  cellie  even  went  so  far  as  to  wax 
the  walls  and  ceiling,  and  it  really  did  diminish 
the  sensation  of  living  in  a  spacious  sewer  pipe. 
Another  very  focused  individual  laid  a  thick 
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layer  of  wax  over  an  arrangement  of  playing  cards 
laid  facedown  in  a  simple  alternating  pattern 
from  the  cell  door  to  the  area  around  the  sink;  the 
pattern  and  process  were  repeated  on  the  top  of 
the  property  locker — a  really  impressive  job. 

COTTAGE  CHEESE 

When  my  cellie  Paul  found  a  carton  of  milk 
going  sour,  he  would  allow  it  to  set  for  a  while, 
then  determine  by  smell  the  direction  that  par- 
ticular batch  was  going  and  adjust  his  handling 
of  it  accordingly.  For  instance,  milk  with  a  very 
rank  smell  or  tart  taste  would  usually  not  im- 
prove much  in  extended  aging,  so  once  the  curds 
and  whey  separated  he  would  drain  off  the  whey, 
leaving  a  cottage-cheese  residue  ready  to  con- 
sume. Batches  of  souring  milk  that  developed  a 
sweet  smell  would,  with  varying  degrees  of  ag- 
ing and  handling,  develop  into  a  range  of  cheeses 
and  yogurts,  with  the  best  being  those  that  aged 
the  longest.  Temperature  variations  play  a  part 
in  culture  development,  though  controlling 
these  variations  is  not  really  possible.  Basically 
it's  just  a  matter  of  where  the  batches  are  put  to 
age  (be  they  concrete,  metal,  or  cloth)  and  if 
they  are  covered  or  not.  Even  the  position  in  the 
cell  is  considered,  the  outside  wall  being  the 
warmest  area  on  hot  days.  Paul  also  took  to  pass- 
ing favorite  cultures  into  newly  acquired  milk  to 
perpetuate  good  strains. 

For  the  much  prized  yogurt  cultures,  the  whey 
is  always  left  in  to  become  part  of  the  treat.  Also, 
whenever  possible,  Paul  would  add  a  packet  of 
strawberry  jelly,  which  we  occasionally  get  in  our 
bag  lunches,  to  make  for  a  really  princely  dish. 

BIRD  BATHING 
(OR  HOW  TO  FILL  A  TOILET  WITH  WARM  water) 

Generally,  inmates  are  allowed  one  shower  a 
day.  Most  are  obsessed  with  washing  more  than 
that,  so  if  they  can't  sneak  an  extra  shower  or 
two  they  will  sponge-bathe  in  the  cell.  The  sink 
in  the  cell,  however,  is  very  small,  so  the  toilet  is 
often  pressed  into  service,  either  as  a  cold-water 
rinse  or  as  the  main  basin  for  hot  water. 

To  fill  the  toilet  with  warm  water  you  must 
first  remove  the  cooler  water  already  there.  There 
are  several  methods:  if  you  have  a  plastic-covered 
pillow,  put  it  over  the  opening  of  the  toilet.  Get 
a  good  seal  and  push  hard  in  the  center  (like  a 
plunger).  It  will  force  the  water  level  in  the  toi- 
let down.  Flush  the  toilet  and,  as  the  outflow 
stops,  plug  the  hole  with  a  plastic-covered  rag  to 
stop  the  back  rush  of  water.  Bail  the  cold  water 
out  with  a  cup,  or  Coke  can,  or  something. 

A  simple  paper  trough  can  then  be  used  to 
channel  hot  water  from  the  sink  to  the  toilet,  or 
you  can  transfer  water  with  a  cup  or  plastic  bag. 
Note:  The  water  that  inevitably  overflows  onto  the 
floor  is  a  delight  to  the  freaks,  as  they  love  to  wash 


everything,  especially  the  floor,  at  least  a  couple  of 
times  a  day  and  will  plan  baths  accordingly. 

POOLING 

This  is  an  extreme  solution  to  an  extreme  sit- 
uation that  I've  been  told  of  by  several  long-time 
inmates  but  that  I've  never  had  occasion  to  test. 
In  the  case  of  pooling,  the  purpose  is  simply  to 
turn  the  cell  into  kind  of  a  wading  pool  to  beat 
the  heat  in  older  prisons  where  the  air-condi- 
tioning is  poor  or  nonexistent. 

The  procedure  is  to  block  off  (dam  up)  the 
cell  door  (using  clothes,  plastic,  etc.),  then  plug 
the  cell's  toilet  and  sink,  and  run  both  in  con- 
tinuous overflow  until  the  desired  depth  of  water 
in  the  cell  is  reached.  Then  enjoy.  When  you're 
tired  of  pooling,  just  pull  the  plug  to  get  rid  of  the 
water — but  do  let  your  neighbors  know  it's  com- 
ing, of  course. 

MUFF  BAG 

This  is  an  intriguing  and  kinky  device  brought 
to  my  cellie's  attention  on  the  yard  one  day  by 
one  of  his  many  amorous  admirers,  who  dis- 
closed not  only  the  design  but  also  that  he  fan- 
tasized about  my  cellie  when  using  it.  Because 
of  its  high  leakage  potential,  my  cellie  and  I 
were  reluctant  to  do  more  than  test  the  idea  in 
the  sink  with  a  single  ply  bag,  but  indeed  its 
physical  resemblance  to  the  human  posterior 
when  full  of  water  was  startling. 

The  device  is  made  using  two  24- inch-square 
thin  plastic  wastebasket  liners  (a  double-bag  sys- 
tem is  recommended  due  to  the  tendency  of  the 
bags  to  puncture  in  moments  of  passion).  The 
corners  of  the  bags  are  pulled  in  and  tied  together 
inside  the  bag  so  that  the  whole  thing  resembles 
Speedo  shorts  without  the  leg  holes,  after  which 
the  bag  is  filled  with  hot  water,  tied  off,  and  po- 
sitioned properly  on  the  bunk  (preferably  your  cel- 
lie's, if  he's  not  home).  Add  rolled- up  blankets  to 
simulate  the  torso  and  legs  and  supply  support,  and 
you're  ready  to  slip  it  to  her.  It  is  reported  that 
baby  oil  works  well  as  a  lubricant;  a  dab  of  hand 
lotion  with  the  baby  oil  is  supposed  to  be  even 
more  habit  forming. 

toilet-paper  "bombs" 
To  make  these,  wrap  about  twelve  to  fifteen 
passes  of  toilet  paper  around  your  hand.  (Keep 
them  loose.)  Double  it  over  in  the  middle.  Toilet- 
paper  bombs  burn  very  fast  and  hot  due  to  the 
center  opening.  As  each  bomb  starts  burning  out, 
pitch  it  in  the  toilet  and  immediately  reposition 
and  light  the  next  bomb.  Setting  the  toilet-paper 
bomb  on  a  piece  of  damp  cloth  facilitates  mov- 
ing it  to  the  toilet  after  use,  allowing  another 
bomb  to  be  set  in  place  quickly.  Using  two  to 
three  is  a  fast  but  messy  way  to  make  a  piping-hot 
melted-cheese  sandwich. 
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[Scene] 

AMOR  PERDIDA 

By  Tennessee  Williams,  from  the  Summer  2003 
issue  of  the  Michigan  Quarterly  Review.  The 
previously  unpublished  essay  was  undated,  though 
it  is  believed  to  have  been  written  between  Septem- 
ber 1 940  and  the  summer  of  1 945 . 

it  is  about  a  month  ago  today.  1  am  seated  in 
an  open  cantina  facing  the  square  in  Acapulco, 
Gro.,  Mexico,  and  in  accordance  with  one  of  my 
oldest  and  most  respected  traditions,  I  have  just 
finished  spending  my  last  silver  coin  on  a  drink. 
I  am  seated  with  two  favorite  companions.  At 
my  left  elhow  is  a  juke-box  which  is  playing  what 
1  seriously  believe  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
musical  compositions,  a  bolero  called  Amor  Per- 
dida.  At  my  right  elbow  is  Mr.  Orrin  Beebe  who 
is  a  confessed  cousin  of  Lucius  [a  columnist  for  the 
New  York  Herald]  and  has  just  opened  a  rival  can- 
tina on  the  other  side  of  the  square. 

We  are  drinking  rum-cocos  which  is  a  drink 
made  by  knocking  one  end  off  a  coconut  and 
pouring  in  a  couple  of  jiggers  of  rum,  a  dash  of 
lemon  and  a  little  cracked  ice  and  sugar. 

We  are  blinking  and  squinting  into  the  strong 
yellow  sunlight  of  the  square  and  the  dark  na- 
tives are  drifting  meaninglessly  about  us  like 
figures  in  a  dream.  Not  far  from  our  table  is  a 
wretched  old  dog,  slowly  dying.  1  have  noticed 
him  before,  slinking  among  the  tables  with  qui- 
et, pleading  eyes.  Careful  not  to  approach  too 
closely,  his  large  yellow  eyes  expressing  wisdom 
and  sadness  and  complete  acquiescence.  I  have 
given  him  scraps  of  tortillas  and  tacos  and  he  has 
gulped  them  down  with  the  frenzied  haste  of 
starvation.  But  now  the  old  dog  is  dying.  The 
pleading  look  has  gone  out  of  his  eyes,  he  has  fi- 
nally given  up  his  mendicant  career.  He  lies  on 
his  side  in  the  sun,  breathing  in  spasms,  and  his 
eyes  have  a  look  of  dark  and  patient  endurance. 
Nobody  seems  to  notice  his  condition.  The 
death  of  dogs  in  the  street  is  a  Mexican  com- 
monplace and  the  natives  of  Acapulco,  a  gen- 
tle and  kindly  people,  pay  no  attention  to  it.  1 
look  at  the  dog  and  I  feel  a  sympathy  for  him.  1 
pull  his  desiccated  body  into  the  shade  of  the 
cantina  and  pour  a  little  water  on  the  concrete 
in  reach  of  his  tongue.  He  ignores  the  water  but 
glances  up  at  me  tor  an  instant  of  recognition. 
His  brief  look  is  apologetic.  Then  he  stares  back 
into  space  and  1  return  to  my  table. 

A  small  boy  is  selling  newspapers,  Excelsior 
and  El  Universal.  In  great  black  type  are  such 
words  as  Londres  and  Bombas  and  Destrucciones. 

It  seems  less  immediate,  less  important  than  the 
mongrel's  death. 


A  dusty  old  camion,  beach-taxi,  is  taking  on 
passengers  for  Los  Hornos,  which  is  the  after- 
noon beach.  A  stout  American  woman  in  one  of 
those  huge,  gaudy  sombreros  which  only  Amer- 
icans  weai  is  bawling  out  the  driver  for  his  dela) 
in  starting. 

But  drinking  is  a  process  of  insulation  against 
such  things  and  in  a  few  moments  my  interest  has 
returned  to  its  usual  center,  inside  my  own  skull. 

After  a  while  1  turn  to  Mr.  Beebe. 

"Well,  Beebe,  it  looks  like  I  am  back  on  the 
beach.'" 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"I  sold  a  play  in  New  York  a  few  months  ago. 
Ever  since  then  I've  been  in  a  fool's  Paradise,  liv- 
ing on  ninety  dollars  a  month  with  nothing  to 
do  but  write  and  lie  around  here.  Now  that's 
all  over." 

"They  dropped  your  play.7" 

"Uh-huh.  I  knew  they  would  sooner  or  later 
but  hoped  it  would  be  a  little  later  than  this.  The 
cheque  for  this  month's  advance  royalties  was 
due  about  five  days  ago  and  it  hasn't  come  yet. 
So  I  feel  pretty  goddam  sure  they've  already 
dropped  it." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I'm  going  back  to  my  old  profession." 

"What's  that?" 

"Waiting  tables." 

"You  got  a  job  lined  up?" 

"Yes." 

"Where?" 

"In  your  cantina." 

"Huh! — How  much  experience  have  you  had?" 

"Quite  a  good  deal,"  I  tell  him.  "I've  waited  ta- 
bles in  New  Orleans,  Iowa  City,  St.  Louis,  Mem- 
phis, Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and 
Laguna  Beach." 

"Can  you  sing?" 

"Sing?  Like  a  nightingale!" 

"Okay,"  he  says  finally.  "You'll  need  a  clean 
white  shirt  and  a  black  bow  tie." 

Beebe  rises  from  the  table  and  wanders  across 
the  square.  But  I  remain  at  the  table.  The  juke- 
box has  started  again.  That  amazingly  over-dressed 
woman  known  as  the  Princess  Olga  appears  on  the 
square.  Three  men  follow  about  one  step  behind 
her.  She  talks  very  loudly,  the  three  men  listen 
and  smile.  I  think  she  is  explaining  the  myster- 
ies of  the  universe  to  them.  That's  the  nice  thing 
about  a  language  you  don't  understand — it  is  pos- 
sible to  believe  the  conversation  is  so  much  more 
elevated  than  it  probably  is. 

After  a  while  I  get  up.  I  think  I  will  go  over  to 
Wells-Fargo  on  the  opposite  corner  and  see  if 
any  mail  has  come  in  for  me.  1  am  no  longer  con- 
cerned about  it — but  go  anyway. 

My  name  is  printed  at  the  top  of  the  telegraph 
list.  Mr.  Tennessee  Williams. 

I  receive  the  yellow  envelope  and  seat  my- 
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T.S.  in  Her  Bath,  by  Alex  Kanevsky,  was  on  display  last  sjrringat ].  Cacciola  Gallery,  in  New  York  City. 


self  in  a  wicker  chair  beneath  the  mildly- 
agitated  punkas. 

I  tear  the  envelope  open  and  read  this  message. 

BETTER  RETURN  AT  ONCE.  WE  ARE 
CASTING  YOUR  PLAY  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
PRODUCTION. 

Signed:  Theresa  Helhurn,  The- 
w  w  y      atre  Guild,  New  York. 

T  Then  people  are  facing  imminent  de- 
struction their  lives  are  supposed  to  pass  before 
them  in  lightning  review.  What  I  faced  at  the 
moment  was  something  quite  different  from  im- 
minent destruction,  and  yet  that  same  phe- 
nomenon occurred. 


As  I  sat  in  the  wicker  chair  beneath  the  lan- 
guid punkas  I  chumbed  my  way  back  through 
twenty-six  years  of  living. 

Various  periods  in  the  past  were  revived  before 
me.  I  remembered  particularly  the  Vieux  Carre  of 
New  Orleans  where  I  first  learned  how  a  poor 
artist  lives.  I  remembered  the  Quarter  Rats,  as  we 
were  called.  The  prostitute  Irene  who  painted 
the  marvelous  pictures  and  disappeared,  Helen 
who  entered  my  life  through  a  search  for  a  lost 
black  cat,  the  jobless  merchant  seaman,  Joe,  who 
wrote  sea-stories  more  exciting  than  Conrad's 
which  were  destroyed  when  the  house  he  lived  in 
burned.  I  remembered  The  Quarter  Eat  Shop, 
Meals  for  a  Quarter  in  the  Quarter,  and  passing 
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out  pink,  yellow,  and  blue  cards  on  Royal,  Bour- 
bon, and  Canal.  The  sunlight  rich  as  egg-yolk 
in  the  narrow  streets,  great,  flat  banana  leaves,  and 
the  slow,  slow  rain.  The  tog  coming  up  from  the 
river,  swallowing  Andrew  Jackson  on  his  big  iron 
horse.  Tamale  vendors  at  midnight,  their  haunt- 
ing voices.  Mother  O'Neill  pouring  kettles  of 
boiling  water  through  the  floor  to  break  up  a  stu- 
dio party.  The  big  tight,  the  riot  call,  the  Black 
Maria,  Night  Court  and  the  House  of  Detention. 
The  big  bare  room  and  the  filthy,  desperate  pris- 
oners. Words  scrawled  on  the  dirty  white  walls. 
Life  getting  bigger  and  plainer  and  uglier  and 
more  beautiful  all  the  time. 

I  remembered  thumbing  a  ride  from  Santa 
Monica  to  San  Francisco  to  see  William  Saroy- 
an  and  the  Golden  Gate  Exposition.  Saroyan 
wasn't  there  but  the  fair  was  marvelous.  Sunset 
from  Telegraph  Hill  and  a  room  that  I  slept  in 
half-way  down  it  and  curious  scraps  of  conversa- 
tion heard  through  a  very  thin  wall.  I  remembered 
days  of  slightly  glorified  beach-combing  in  South- 
ern California.  Picking  squabs  and  dropping  one 
teather  for  each  bird  in  a  bottle  and  collecting  af- 
terwards two  cents  for  each  teather.  Selling  shoes 
across  from  the  M.G.M.  lot  in  Culver  City  and 
spending  lunch  hour  watching  for  Greta  Garbo. 
Never  with  any  success.  Taking  care  of  a  small 
ranch  up  Canyon  Road  in  Laguna  Beach.  And  the 
sound  ot  dogs  barking  a  long  way  off  at  night 
when  the  moon  started  rising.  A  thirty-year-old 
schoolteacher  from  Oklahoma  having  her  last 
fling  before  marriage  on  the  California  beaches. 
Waking  up  at  two  or  three  in  the  morning  to 
find  her  at  the  foot  of  my  bunk  with  a  middle-aged 
man  in  a  crumpled  white  linen  suit,  saying,  Term, 
this  is  Jack,  Jack's  come  here  to  bring  me  home, 
we're  getting  married  tomorrow!  Sitting  up  all 
night,  drinking,  playing  the  guitar,  singing  El 
Ranchn  Grande — celebrating  sadly.  And  Jacobs 
who  used  to  conk  the  "queers"  in  back  of  Mona's 
place  with  an  ice-cleaver  wrapped  in  a  towel  and 
roll  them  for  their  money,  and  yet  was  the  most 
good-natured  person  I've  known.  And  Jim  who 
played  juvenile  leads  in  Miami  University  pro- 
ductions and  was  going  to  crash  Hollywood — 
and  worked  with  me  as  a  pin-boy  in  a  Hollywood 
bowling  alley.  Trying  to  get  on  the  W.P.A.  Writ 
ers'  Project  once  in  Chicago.  My  negro  friends 
there  who  had  so  much  more  charm  than  white 
intellectuals  have.  Joe  Jones'  tree  art-class  in  the 
old  Court-house  in  St.  Louis,  the  Artists  and 
Writers  League  there  being  ev  icted  by  the  Police 
because  they  were  Communistic.  Screaming  and 
bloody  noses  and  hours  in  the  bull-pen. 

School-days  in  Mississippi.  Walking  along 
aimless  country  roads  through  a  delicate 
spring  rain  with  the  fields,  flat,  and  wide,  and 
dark,  ending  at  the  levee  and  at  the  cypress 
brakes,  and  the  buzzards  wheeling  leisurely  a 


long  way  up.  Dark  life.  Confused,  tormented, 
uncomprehendable  and  fabulous- 
"w  w  t"      ly  rich  and  beautiful  

T  Then  finally  I  got  up  from  the  wicker  chair, 
the  brilliant  yellow  sunlight  outside  the  Wells- 
Fargo  office  had  faded.  Beebe  had  gone  home 
and  had  come  forth  again  in  a  crisp  white  linen 
suit.  He  was  seated  once  more  by  the  juke-box  in 
the  rival  carxtina.  ' 

1  went  over  where  he  was  sitting  and  sat  down 
by  him. 

"Have  you  got  a  white  shirt?"  he  asked  me. 
"No,"  I  told  him. 

"What  size  collar  do  you  wear?  Fifteen.'" 

"Fourteen  and  half,"  I  told  him. 

"Okay.  I'll  lend  you  one  of  mine  that's  shrunk 
a  little." 

"No,  thanks,"  I  told  him. 

I  handed  him  the  yellow  piece  of  paper. 

It  was  getting  so  dark  he  had  to  bend  way  over 
to  read  it. 

When  he  had  made  it  out,  he  gravely  extend- 
ed his  hand. 

"Congratulations,  Tenn.  How  do  you  feel?" 

"Old,"  I  told  him. 

"Huh?" 

"Yes.  Old.  The  irresponsible  days  of  my  youth 
are  over." 

There  was  a  silence. 

After  a  while  Beebe  smiled.  "Has  it  occurred  to 
you,"  he  said,  "that  the  play  might  be  a  failure?" 

"No,"  I  answered  honestly.  "I  hadn't  thought 
of  that." 

"You'd  better  think  of  it,  Sim." 

Another  brief  silence. 

"Beebe,"  I  said,  "will  you  keep  that  job  open  for 
me  ?" 

"Sure,"  said  Beebe.  "I'll  save  the  shirt  for  you, 
too." 

After  a  while  we  both  got  up  and  crossed  the 
plaza  and  entered  Beebe's  cantina. 

Things  were  festive  and  bright.  It  was  going  to 
rain.  A  cool,  damp  wind  was  blowing  off  the  Pacific. 

I  dropped  a  nickel  in  the  juke-box  and  wan- 
dered out  into  the  patio  which  was  still  unlight- 
ed.  I  had  a  curious  sense  of  isolation.  The  old 
life  seemed  to  be  over.  The  new  one  had  not  be- 
gun yet.  This  was  a  time  in  between.  Somehow 
it  made  me  think  of  the  time  when  I  tore  a  hole 
in  my  one  pair  of  pants  and  had  to  spend  a  mo- 
tionless half  hour  behind  a  screen  in  a  Jewish 
tailor's  shop  while  the  pants  were  mended.  It  was 
an  interlude,  a  period  of  suspended  animation. 

Then  all  at  once  the  Mexican  girl  staned  singing 
Amor  Perdida,  the  Japanese  lanterns  among  the 
dark  mango  trees  bloomed  into  pastel  color.  I  caught 
my  breath,  tor  it  seemed  as  though  I  were  standing 
with  empty  pockets  and  greedy  hands  in  Aladdin's 
orchard  of  jewels. 
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[Sting] 

RIDING  SHOTGUN 

From  recently  released  transcripts  of  telephone  con- 
versations between  Joseph  Miedzianowski,  a  gang- 
crimes  specialist  with  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment, and  William  Jarding,  a  correctional  officer 
with  the  Codk  County  Sheriff  s  Department  as- 
signed to  the  Cook  County  firearms  range.  The 
conversations  were  recorded  in  November  and  De- 
cember 1998,  as  a  result  of  a  court-authorized 
wiretap  of  Miedzianowski' s  home  telephone.  In 
June,  Jarding  was  sentenced  to  sixteen  months  in 
prison  for  conspiracy  to  possess  stolen  ammunition . 
Miedzianowski  is  currently  serving  a  life  sentence 
for  an  unrelated  drug-running  conviction. 

JOSEPH  MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Hello. 
WILLIAM  JARDING:  Papa. 
MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Hey,  Billy. 
JARDING:  I'm  still  at  work. 
MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Whadda  you  doing? 
JARDING:  Working.  So,  you  didn't  see  that  guy, 
did  you? 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  I  told  you  I'm  gonna  have  it  by 

tomorrow  morning. 
JARDING:  Ch — ,  okay. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  'Cause,  ah,  I'm  not  gonna,  I 

can't  let  my  little  Billy  sink  or  swim. 
JARDING:  Well,  no,  I — 

MIEDZIANOWSKI  [cooing]:  He,  he's  my  Billy.  And 

I'm  not  sharing  him  with  nobody.  When  you 

coming  home  tonight? 
JARDING:  I  don't  know.  I'm,  I'm  gonna  be  here 

for  a  couple  of  hours.  I  know  that. 
MIEDZIANOWSKI:  So,  whaddaya  gonna  do?  Just 

hang  out? 

JARDING:  No.  You  gotta  file  the  paperwork. 
Gotta  get  all  that  shit  ready  for  them  tomor- 
row. Make  sure  the  range  is  clear.  That's  it. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Too  bad  they  lock  the  vault. 

JARDING:  Oh,  that's  the  first  thing  they  do  when 
I'm  here.  Are  you  fucking  kidding?  And  you 
know  the  first  thing  they  ask  me:  what  jacket 
are  you  wearing  and  do  you  have  a  bag? 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  And  whadda  you  say? 

JARDING:  I  say,  'Absolutely.  Here,  look."  And 
then  when  they  go  to  lunch,  [singing]  Hi,  ho! 

MIEDZIANOWSKI  [singing]:  Hi,  ho! 

[Both  laugh .  ] 

JARDING  [singing]:  There  the  ammo  go! 
MIEDZIANOWSKI:  If  you  got  a  chance  when  you 

get  home  tonight,  give  me  a  holler. 
JARDING:  Are  you  gonna  be  busy? 
MIEDZIANOWSKI:  No,  I'm,  I'm  being  good. 

[laughs] 

JARDING:  Okay.  Thanks,  Pop. 
MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Billy,  take  care  now.  Bye-bye. 
JARDING:  Goodbye. 


*  *  * 

JARDING:  Hello. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  How  are  you? 

JARDING:  What  are  you  up  to? 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Billy,  I'm  gonna  tell  you 
somethin',  I'm  not  saying  this  as  a  joke,  I 
pulled  my  back  out  so  fuckin'  bad  I  bare- 
ly could  get  in  the  car  to  drive  home 
yesterday. 

JARDING:  How  d'ya  do  that? 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  You  know. 

[Jarding  laughs .  ] 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Worse  pain  I've  ever  fucking 
had.  Anyways,  my  little  commando,  what 
are  you  doing?  Can  you  come  over  here? 

JARDING:  Yeah.  I  just  gotta  jump  in  the  shower 
and  walk  the  dogs. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  In  about  an  hour?  Make  it  an 


[Schedule] 

SPANKING  THE  SUSHI 

From  an  August  2003  program  guide  for  the 
Japanese  adult- entertainment  channel  Paradise 
TV,  which  claims  to  have  more  than  100,000  sub- 
scribers. The  list  was  obtained  and  translated  from 
the  Japanese  by  Ryann  Connell,  a  staff  writer  for 
the  Mainichi  Daily  News. 

7:10  A.M.:  The  Ultra-Excitement — Lost  Virgin- 
ity Night:  Search  for  a  Virgin,  Choose  Her, 

and  Try  Her  Out 
9:00  A.M.:  Ghosts  in  Saucy  Photos 
10:00  A.M.:  Huge  Release — Sexual  Harassment 

Heaven:  Embarrassed  Amateur  Girl  Put 

Through  Erotic  Hell 
10:55  A.M.:  Female  Announcer  Cum  &  Vaginal 

Juice  Eruption  Show 
12:30  P.M.:  Gather  Everyone!  How  About 

Gang-Raping  Me? 
4:30  P.M.:  Instant  Fellatio,  Instant  Insertion.  Sex 

Party  Where  Sex-Crazed  Women  Eat  Men 
5:25  P.M.:  Serviced  by  a  Bumpkin  Babe.  Travels 

of  a  Dirty  Man  Who  Gets  a  Blow  Job 
6:30  P.M.:  The  Best  Inverted  Pussy  Countdown 
7:25  P.M.:  The  Losing  Virginity  Show.  Pick 

the  Virgin,  Watch  the  Night  She  Loses  Her 

Virginity 

8:25  P.M.:  Strategies  for  Sneaking  in  on  Wom- 
en at  Midnight 

10:00  P.M.:  Movie — He's  Home.  Tomorrow's 
Urine. 
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hour  cause  I'm  gonna,  she's  (junnn  be  gone 
in  about  an  hour.  Okay? 
JARDINO:  So,  I'll  sec  you  a  hunt  two.  1  gotta  walk 
the  Joys. 

M1EDZ1ANOWSKI:  Okay.  Arc  you  workin'  the 

range  this  week .' 
JARDING:  Yep. 

MIEDZIANOWSK1:  Steal.  Steal.  Steal. 
\Jarding  laughs.] 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Seriously,  steal,  steal.  That's  all 

I  can  tell  ya.  Three  words:  steal,  steal,  steal. 
IARDING:  Location,  location.  No,  no. 
[Miedzianowski  laughs.] 
IARDING:  Strike  that. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI  [ItiHjj/imgl:  Steal,  steal,  steal. 

Okay.'  I'll  sec  you,  oh,  in  about  an  hour. 
JARDING:  Goodbye. 
MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Take  care,  Billy. 

*  *  * 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  I  Icllo. 
JARDING:  Papa. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  I  ley,  Billy.  What're  you  doing 
today? 

JARDING:  I'm  at  the  range  right  now. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Again? 

|ARDIN<  I:  I'm  guarding  our  stash. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI  {laughing]:  Our  stash. 

IARDING:  The  only  had  thins  is  that,  ah,  nine- 
millimeter  ball,  that's  it. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Really? 

JARDINti:  Mmm.  But  next  week,  shotgun. 

Mll.ii/lANiAXNKl:  Shotgun,  shotgun's  always 
goc  id. 

IARDING:  Yep. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  What 

time  do  you  gel  oil  today,  Billy? 
lARDINi  i:  Ah,  I'm  not  really  sure. 
MIEDZIANOWSKI:  This  afternoon  when  I  crawl 

out  ol  my  bed,  I'll  give  ya  a  call. 
JARDING:  Okay.  Goodbye. 

*  *  * 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Good  morning. 
|ARDIN(  i:  1  Icllo. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Good  morning.  You  arc  my 

special  friend. 
JARDINt  i:  I  Icllo. 
MIEDZIANOWSKI:  I  Icllo! 

IARDING:  I  got  a  couple  ol  goodies  for  you  al- 
ready, and  I  gotta  wait  for  shotgun.  They 
gotta  go  pick  ii  up. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  You  gotta  pick  it  up? 

|ARI  >INc  I:  No,  they  do. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Oh,  I  thought  you  said  "you." 

C  ^h  my  C  iod,  you're  never  coming  hack. 
|ARD1N(  i:  Oh,  ol  course  not. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Man,  Bill,  you  already  gol  am- 

munil  ion.  I  am  s< i  pn »ud  of  you. 
IARDING:  Early  bird  yets  the  worm,  eh? 


MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Well. 

|ARI  )IN(  '<:  So,  what  you  kind  ot  explained  to  me  the 
other  day  is,  don't  pay  attention  to  Paulie  [a 
( Chicago  police  officer]  about  nothing? 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Billy,  this  is  the  bottom  line. 
I  lis  stories  are  stories.  His  stories  are  my  sto- 
ries.  Anything  I've  done  people  are  saying 
they're  doin'. 

IARDING:  Mmm  hmm. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Man,  Bill,  I've  thrown  guys 
out  third-floor  windows,  I  tuckin'  beat  'em 
with  hammers,  I've  run  over  them  with  cars. 
None  of  these  fuckers  got  the  halls  to  do  that 
anymore.  It's  ridiculous. 

IARDING:  It's  'cause  they'd  all  gel  jammed. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  And  why  don't  I? 

JARDING:  Don't  know,  it's  the  magical  touch. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  'Cause  I'm  papa. 

JARDING:  Mmm. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  'Cause  I  always  remember  one 

thing. 
JARDING:  I  Imm? 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  What  you  put  down  on  paper 
today  will  come  to  haunt  you  tomorrow. 
[/<n<g/is| 

IARDING:  That  part  is  true. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  So  I  always  put  down  the  right 
Stuff. 

IARDING:  Mmm  hmm. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  The  right  story,  the  right,  the 
truth.  You  know  what  I  mean?  The  truth 
will  always  prevail. 

JARDING:  Yeah. 

MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Okay,  beautiful.  Well,  I  tell 
you  what,  I'll  sec  you  here  at  lour  o'clock 
then? 

JARDING:  Okay. 

Mil  I  iZIANOWSKI:  Wilhelm,  take  care. 
JARDING:  Shotgun  day. 
MIEDZIANOWSKI:  Take  care  now. 
JARDING:  Goodbye. 
MII.IVIANOWSKI:  Bye-bye. 


^HOUSEKEEPING 

From  Prisoners'  Inventions,  written  and  illustrat- 
ed by  a  ( 'alifornia  inmate  known  as  Angelo,  pub' 
lished  by  WhiteWalls  in. June.  The  book  documents 
contraptions  and  skills  devised  by  prisoners  using 
materials  available  to  them  in  jail. 

PICTURE  FRAMES 
While  this  very  interesting  form  of  inmate 
handk  raft  is  mostly  applied  to  the  making  of  pic- 
ture frames,  and  is  described  and  spoken  ol  as 
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In  totol  over  the  lost  five  years.  Dr.  Bronner's  charitable  gifting  to  social  and  environmental 
causes  has  roughly  matched  our  afar-tox  income.  Total  compensation  of  executives  is 
copped  ot  five  times  that  of  our  lowest-paid  position.  Employees  annually  receive 
1 5%  of  salary  paid  into  a  retirement/profit-shoring  plan,  up  to  25%  of  salary  as  o  bonus, 
and  a  no-deductible  PPO  health  insurance  plan  for  themselves  ond  their  families.    New  100%  PoSt-CoilSlimer  Recycled 

(PCR)  plastic  cylinder  bottles! 

Further  Resources 


s,  lovond in  i  lovender,  peppermint  &  mentha  orvensis,  tea  tree  ond  lemon  oils  ore  organic;  noturol 
rose  fragrances  remoin  conventional  "  Don't  be  fooled  by  fluffy,  feel-good  "organic"  florol 
tiydrosols")  ond  infusions  in  pseudo-oigonic  body  core  products  tbol  ore  real ly  composed 
synthetic  cleansers,  conditioners  and  preservatives  found  in  mainstream  products, 
i  from  petroleum. 
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►  Certified  Organic 

Hemp  Nuts,  Almonds  &  Fruits 
►  Over  500mg  Omega-3 

►  Dairy,  Gluten  and  Wheat  Free 


Ask  for  ALPSNACK  at  your  local  health  food  store 
or  order  online  at  %j  www.alpsnack.com 

Gertrude's  mother  made  nutritious  nut  and  fruit  bars  similar  to  ALPSNACK  in  the  Swiss  village  of  Cham  during  the 
difficult  post-WWII  famine  years.  ALPSNACK  contains  hemp  nut,  an  ancient  food  source  that  supplies  high  amounts 
of  omega-3  essential  fatty  acid  and  easily  digestible,  well-balanced  protein. 
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Hemp  nut  is  the  shelled  seed  from  industrial  hemp  (non-psychoactive  cannabis  grown  for  fiber  ond  seed).  Responsible  North 
Ameiicon  hemp  companies  created  the  TestPledge  program  to  ossure  consumers  that  eoting  hemp  foods  will  not  interfere 
with  workplace  confirmation  drug-testing  (see  www.TestPledge.com).  Hemp's  excellent  fiber  con  replace  virgin  timber  pulp 
in  paper,  glass  fiber  in  construction  and  automotive  composites,  ond  pesticide-intensive  cotton  in  textiles. 
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An  untitled  portrait  of  Taliban  fighters  in  Kandahar,  Afghanistan,  by  Thomas  Duorzak.  The  photograph  was  printed  in  Arms  Against  Fui 
Magnum  Photographers  in  Afghanistan,  published  by  powerHouse  Books. 


such  by  all  inmates  and  staff,  other  decorative 
items  are  also  produced  by  the  same  technique. 
In  tact,  its  use  appears  to  he  limited  only  by  the 
inmate's  imagination. 

The  main  material  is  colored  paper.  Most  any 
type  of  chip  bag  can  be  used  if  it  has  a  shiny 
metallic  inferior,  though  some  daring  and  imag- 
inative inmates  also  use  parrs  of  the  exteriors  of 
certain  bags  as  decorative  motifs. 

For  the  actual  construction,  the  paper,  cello- 
phane, or  chip  bags  are  first  cut  into  small  uniform- 
size  rectangular  shapes.  These  pieces  are  then 
carefully  folded  and  combined  to  form  long  strips 
(or,  by  folding  manipulations,  curves  or  right  an- 
gles or  other  special  shapes),  which  are  then  used 
to  form  abstract  decorativ  e  designs,  with  the  sub- 
constnictions  held  together  at  key  junction  points 
by  bits  of  carefully  concealed  thread. 

While  this  hobby-craft  technique  lends  itself 
to  an  infinite  variety — and  I  have  seen  some  very 
imaginative  stuff,  particularly  in  the  area  of  jew- 
elry boxes — most  inmates  stay  with  just  a  small 
simple  range  of  picture-frame  designs  that  are 
sure  tested  sellers. 


GLOSSING  OVER 
Among  the  maintenance  supplies  issued  to 
the  various  offices,  shops,  schools,  and  housing 
units  in  the  prison  system  every  month  are  gal- 
lon containers  of  a  high-gloss,  self-shining  liquid 
floor  wax. 

One  of  my  cellies,  who  was  into  making  intri- 
cate model  ships  from  ice-cream  spoons  and  oth- 
er materials,  would  dilute  the  wax  with  water, 
adding  a  stain  made  from  coffee,  and  use  it  as  a 
finish  that  very  much  looked  like  a  high-quality 
varnish  or  lacquer.  One  of  the  most  common  ex- 
otic uses  is  by  the  greeting-card  makers.  They 
carefully  dab  small  quantities  of  wax  on  isolated 
parts  of  the  finished  card,  giving  even  the  poor- 
est drawing  a  lift. 

But  the  bulk  of  the  wax  used  goes  into  spiffing 
up  the  cells.  When  applied  in  layers  the  wax 
gives  even  the  most  cracked  and  disgibting  bare 
concrete  floor  a  degree  of  respectability.  One  par- 
ticularly obsessive  cellie  even  went  so  far  as  to  wax 
the  walls  and  ceiling,  and  it  really  did  diminish 
the  sensation  of  living  in  a  spacious  sewer  pipe. 
Another  very  focused  individual  laid  a  thick 
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layer  of  wax  over  an  arrangement  of  playing  cards 
laid  facedown  in  a  simple  alternating  pattern 
from  the  cell  door  to  the  area  around  the  sink;  the 
pattern  and  process  were  repeated  on  the  top  of 
the  property  locker — a  really  impressive  job. 

COTTAGE  CHEESE 

When  my  cellie  Paul  found  a  carton  of  milk 
going  sour,  he  would  allow  it  to  set  for  a  while, 
then  determine  by  smell  the  direction  that  par- 
ticular batch  was  going  and  adjust  his  handling 
of  it  accordingly.  For  instance,  milk  with  a  very 
rank  smell  or  tart  taste  would  usually  not  im- 
prove much  in  extended  aging,  so  once  the  curds 
and  whey  separated  he  would  drain  off  the  whey, 
leaving  a  cottage-cheese  residue  ready  to  con- 
sume. Batches  of  souring  milk  that  developed  a 
sweet  smell  would,  with  varying  degrees  of  ag- 
ing and  handling,  develop  into  a  range  of  cheeses 
and  yogurts,  with  the  best  being  those  that  aged 
the  longest.  Temperature  variations  play  a  part 
in  culture  development,  though  controlling 
these  variations  is  not  really  possible.  Basically 
it's  just  a  matter  of  where  the  batches  are  put  to 
age  (be  they  concrete,  metal,  or  cloth)  and  if 
they  are  covered  or  not.  Even  the  position  in  the 
cell  is  considered,  the  outside  wall  being  the 
warmest  area  on  hot  days.  Paul  also  took  to  pass- 
ing favorite  cultures  into  newly  acquired  milk  to 
perpetuate  good  strains. 

For  the  much  prized  yogurt  cultures,  the  whey 
is  always  left  in  to  become  part  of  the  treat.  Also, 
whenever  possible,  Paul  would  add  a  packet  of 
strawberry  jelly,  which  we  occasionally  get  in  our 
bag  lunches,  to  make  for  a  really  princely  dish. 

BIRD  BATHING 
(OR  HOW  TO  FILL  A  TOILET  WITH  WARM  WATER) 

Generally,  inmates  are  allowed  one  shower  a 
day.  Most  are  obsessed  with  washing  more  than 
that,  so  if  they  can't  sneak  an  extra  shower  or 
two  they  will  sponge-bathe  in  the  cell.  The  sink 
in  the  cell,  however,  is  very  small,  so  the  toilet  is 
often  pressed  into  service,  either  as  a  cold-water 
rinse  or  as  the  main  basin  for  hot  water. 

To  fill  the  toilet  with  warm  water  you  must 
first  remove  the  cooler  water  already  there.  There 
are  several  methods:  if  you  have  a  plastic-covered 
pillow,  put  it  over  the  opening  of  the  toilet.  Get 
a  good  seal  and  push  hard  in  the  center  (like  a 
plunger).  It  will  force  the  water  level  in  the  toi- 
let down.  Flush  the  toilet  and,  as  the  outflow 
st i  ips,  plug  the  hole  with  a  plastic -cox  uvJ  rag  t< 1 
stop  the  back  rush  of  water.  Bail  the  cold  water 
out  with  a  cup,  or  Coke  can,  or  something. 

A  simple  paper  trough  can  then  be  used  to 
channel  hot  water  from  the  sink  to  the  toilet,  or 
you  can  transfer  water  with  a  cup  or  plastic  bag. 
Note:  The  water  that  inevitably  overflows  onto  the 
floor  is  a  delight  to  the  freaks,  as  they  love  to  wash 


everything,  especially  the  floor,  at  least  a  couple  of 
times  a  day  and  will  plan  baths  accordingly. 

POOLING 

This  is  an  extreme  solution  to  an  extreme  sit- 
uation that  I've  been  told  of  by  several  long-time 
inmates  but  that  I've  never  had  occasion  to  test. 
In  the  case  of  pooling,  the  purpose  is  simply  to 
turn  the  cell  into  kind  of  a  wading  pool  to  beat 
the  heat  in  older  prisons  where  the  air-condi- 
tioning is  poor  or  nonexistent. 

The  procedure  is  to  block  off  (dam  up)  the 
cell  door  (using  clothes,  plastic,  etc.),  then  plug 
the  cell's  toilet  and  sink,  and  run  both  in  con- 
tinuous overflow  until  the  desired  depth  of  water 
in  the  cell  is  reached.  Then  enjoy.  When  you're 
tired  of  pooling,  just  pull  the  plug  to  get  rid  of  the 
water — but  do  let  your  neighbors  know  it's  com- 
ing, of  course. 

MUFF  BAG 

This  is  an  intriguing  and  kinky  device  brought 
to  my  cellie's  attention  on  the  yard  one  day  by 
one  of  his  many  amorous  admirers,  who  dis- 
closed not  only  the  design  but  also  that  he  fan- 
tasized about  my  cellie  when  using  it.  Because 
of  its  high  leakage  potential,  my  cellie  and  I 
were  reluctant  to  do  more  than  test  the  idea  in 
the  sink  with  a  single  ply  bag,  but  indeed  its 
physical  resemblance  to  the  human  posterior 
when  full  of  water  was  startling. 

The  device  is  made  using  two  24-inch-square 
thin  plastic  wastebasket  liners  (a  double-bag  sys- 
tem is  recommended  due  to  the  tendency  of  the 
bags  to  puncture  in  moments  of  passion).  The 
corners  of  the  bags  are  pulled  in  and  tied  together 
inside  the  bag  so  that  the  whole  thing  resembles 
Speedo  shorts  without  the  leg  holes,  after  which 
the  bag  is  filled  with  hot  water,  tied  off,  and  po- 
sitioned properly  on  the  bunk  (preferably  your  cel- 
lie's, if  he's  not  home).  Add  rolled-up  blankets  to 
simulate  the  torso  and  legs  and  supply  support,  and 
you're  ready  to  slip  it  to  her.  It  is  reported  that 
baby  oil  works  well  as  a  lubricant;  a  dab  of  hand 
lotion  with  the  baby  oil  i,s  supposed  to  be  even 
more  habit  forming. 

TOILET-PAPER  "BOMBS" 
To  make  these,  wrap  about  twelve  to  fifteen 
passes  of  toilet  paper  around  your  hand.  (Keep 
them  loose.)  Double  it  over  in  the  middle.  Toilet- 
paper  bombs  burn  very  fast  and  hot  due  to  the 
center  opening.  As  each  bomb  starts  burning  out, 
pitch  it  in  the  toilet  and  immediately  reposition 
and  light  the  next  bomb.  Setting  the  toilet-paper 
bomb  on  a  piece  of  damp  cloth  facilitates  mov- 
ing it  to  the  toilet  after  use,  allowing  another 
bomb  to  be  set  in  place  quickly.  Using  two  to 
three  is  a  fast  but  messy  way  to  make  a  piping-hot 
melted-cheese  sandwich. 
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[Scene] 

AMOR  PERDIDA 

B^y  Tennessee  Williams,  from  the  Summer  2003 
issue  0}  the  Michigan  Quarterly  Review.  The 
previously  unpublished  essay  was  undated,  though 
it  is  believed  to  have  been  written  between  Septem- 
ber 1940  and  the  summer  of  1945. 

it  is  about  a  month  ago  today.  1  am  seated  in 
an  open  cantina  facing  the  square  in  Acapulco, 
Gro.,  Mexico,  and  in  accordance  with  one  of  my 
oldest  and  must  respected  traditions,  I  have  just 
finished  spending  m\  lasi  silver  coin  on  .1  drink. 
1  am  seated  with  two  favorite  companions.  At 
my  left  elbow  is  a  juke-box  which  is  playing  what 
I  seriously  believe  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
musical  compositions,  a  bolero  called  Amor  Per- 
dida.  At  my  right  elbow  is  Mr.  Orrin  Beebe  who 
is  a  confessed  cousin  of  Lucius  [a  columnist  for  the 
New  York  Herald]  and  has  just  opened  a  rival  can- 
tina on  the  other  side  of  the  square. 

We  are  drinking  rum-cocos  which  is  a  drink 
made  by  knocking  one  end  off  a  coconut  and 
pouring  in  a  couple  of  jiggers  of  rum,  a  dash  of 
lemon  and  a  little  cracked  ice  and  sugar. 

We  are  blinking  and  squinting  into  the  strong 
yellow  sunlight  of  the  square  and  the  dark  na- 
tives are  drifting  meaninglessly  about  us  like 
figures  in  a  dream.  Not  tar  from  our  table  is  a 
wretched  old  dog,  slowly  dying.  1  have  noticed 
him  before,  slinking  among  the  tables  with  qui- 
et, pleading  eyes.  Careful  not  to  approach  too 
closely,  his  large  yellow  eyes  expressing  wisdom 
and  sadness  and  complete  acquiescence.  I  have 
given  him  scraps  of  tortillas  and  tocos  and  he  has 
gulped  them  down  with  the  frenzied  haste  of 
starvation.  But  now  the  old  dog  is  dying.  The 
pleading  look  has  gone  out  of  his  eyes,  he  has  fi- 
nally given  up  his  mendicant  career.  He  lies  on 
his  side  in  the  sun,  breathing  in  spasms,  and  his 
eyes  have  a  look  of  dark  and  patient  endurance. 
Nobody  seems  to  notice  his  condition.  The 
death  of  dogs  in  the  street  is  a  Mexican  com- 
monplace and  the  natives  of  Acapulco,  a  gen- 
tle and  kindly  people,  pay  no  attention  to  it.  I 
look  at  the  dog  and  1  feel  a  sympathy  for  him.  1 
pull  his  desiccated  body  into  the  shade  of  the 
cantina  and  pour  a  little  water  on  the  concrete 
in  reach  of  his  tongue.  He  ignores  the  water  but 
glances  up  at  me  tor  an  instant  of  recognition. 
His  brief  look  is  apologetic.  Then  he  stares  back 
into  space  and  1  return  to  my  table. 

A  small  boy  is  selling  newspapers,  Excelsior 
and  El  Universal.  In  great  black  type  are  such 
words  as  Londres  and  Bombas  and  Destrucciones. 

It  seems  less  immediate,  less  important  than  the 
mongrel's  death. 


A  dusty  old  camion,  beach-taxi,  is  taking  on 
passengers  for  Los  Homos,  which  is  the  after- 
noon beach.  A  stout  American  woman  in  one  of 
those  huge,  gaudy  sombreros  which  only  Amer- 
icans wear  is  bawling  out  the  driver  for  his  delay 
in  starting. 

But  drinking  is  a  process  of  insulation  against 
such  things  and  in  a  few  moments  my  interest  has 
returned  to  its  usual  center,  inside  my  own  skull. 

Alter  a  while  1  turn  to  Mr.  Beebe. 

"Well,  Beebe,  it  looks  like  I  am  back  on  the 
beach." 

"How  do  you  mean.'" 

"I  sold  a  play  in  New  York  a  few  months  ago. 
Ever  since  then  I've  been  in  a  fool's  Paradise,  liv- 
ing on  ninety  dollars  a  month  with  nothing  to 
do  but  write  and  lie  around  here.  Now  that's 
all  over." 

"They  dropped  your  play?" 

"Uh-huh.  I  knew  they  would  sooner  or  later 
but  hoped  it  would  be  a  little  later  than  this.  The 
cheque  for  this  month's  advance  royalties  was 
due  about  five  days  ago  and  it  hasn't  come  yet. 
So  I  feel  pretty  goddam  sure  they've  already 
dropped  it." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I'm  going  back  to  my  old  profession." 

"What's  that?" 

"Waiting  tables." 

"You  got  a  job  lined  up?" 

"Yes." 

"Where?" 

"In  your  cantina." 

"Huh! — How  much  experience  have  you  had?" 

"Quite  a  good  deal,"  1  tell  him.  "I've  waited  ta- 
bles in  New  Orleans,  Iowa  City,  St.  Louis,  Mem- 
phis, Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and 
Laguna  Beach." 

"Can  you  sing?" 

"Sing?  Like  a  nightingale!" 

"Okay,"  he  says  finally.  "You'll  need  a  clean 
white  shirt  and  a  black  how  tie." 

Beebe  rises  from  the  table  and  wanders  across 
the  square.  But  I  remain  at  the  table.  The  juke- 
box has  started  again.  That  amazingly  over-dressed 
u  1 11  nan  known  as  the  Princess  Olga  appears  on  the 
square.  Three  men  follow  about  one  step  behind 
her.  She  talks  very  loudly,  the  three  men  listen 
and  smile.  I  think  she  is  explaining  the  myster- 
ies ( if  the  universe  to  them.  That's  the  nice  thing 
about  a  language  you  don't  understand — it  is  pos- 
sible to  believe  the  conversation  is  so  much  more 
elevated  than  it  probably  is. 

After  a  while  I  get  up.  I  think  I  will  go  over  to 
Wells-Fargo  on  the  opposite  corner  and  see  if 
any  mail  has  come  in  for  me.  1  am  no  longer  con- 
cerned about  it — but  go  anyway. 

My  name  is  printed  at  the  top  of  the  telegraph 
list.  Mr.  Tennessee  Williams. 

1  receive  the  yellow  envelope  and  seat  my- 
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T.S.  in  Her  Bath,  by  Alex  Kanevsky,  was  on  display  last  spring  at  J.  Cacciola  Gallery,  in  New  York  City. 


self  in  a  wicker  chair  beneath  the  mildly- 
agitated  punkas. 

I  tear  the  envelope  open  and  read  this  message. 
BETTER  RETURN  AT  ONCE.  WE  ARE 
CASTING  YOUR  PLAY  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
PRODUCTION. 

Signed:  Theresa  Helhurn,  The- 
■y      atre  Guild,  New  York. 


w; 


hen  people  are  facing  imminent  de- 
struction their  lives  are  supposed  to  pass  before 
them  in  lightning  review.  What  I  faced  at  the 
moment  was  something  quite  different  from  im- 
minent destruction,  and  yet  that  same  phe- 
nomenon occurred. 


As  I  sat  in  the  wicker  chair  beneath  the  lan- 
guid punkas  I  thumbed  my  way  back  through 
twenty-six  years  of  living. 

Various  periods  in  the  past  were  revived  before 
me.  I  remembered  particularly  the  Vieux  Carre  of 
New  Orleans  where  I  first  learned  how  a  poor 
artist  lives.  I  remembered  the  Quarter  Rats,  as  we 
were  called.  The  prostitute  Irene  who  painted 
the  marvelous  pictures  and  disappeared,  Helen 
who  entered  my  life  through  a  search  for  a  lost 
black  cat,  the  jobless  merchant  seaman,  Joe,  who 
wrote  sea-stories  more  exciting  than  Conrad's 
which  were  destroyed  when  the  house  he  lived  in 
burned.  I  remembered  The  Quarter  Eat  Shop, 
Meals  for  a  Quarter  in  the  Quarter,  and  passing 
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out  pink,  yellow,  and  blue  cards  on  Royal,  Bour- 
bon, and  Canal.  The  sunlight  rich  as  egg-yolk 
in  the  narrow  streets,  great,  flat  banana  leaves,  and 
the  slow,  slow  rain.  The  fog  coming  up  from  the 
river,  swallowing  Andrew  Jackson  on  his  big  iron 
horse.  Tamale  vendors  at  midnight,  their  haunt- 
ing voices.  Mother  O'Neill  pouring  kettles  of 
boiling  water  through  the  floor  to  break  up  a  stu- 
dio party.  The  big  fight,  the  riot  call,  the  Black 
Maria,  Night  Court  and  the  House  of  Detention. 
The  big  bare  room  and  the  filthy,  desperate  pris- 
oners. Words  scrawled  on  the  dirty  white  walls. 
Life  getting  bigger  and  plainer  and  uglier  and 
more  beautiful  all  the  time. 

I  remembered  thumbing  a  ride  from  Santa 
Monica  to  San  Francisco  to  see  William  Saroy- 
an  and  the  Golden  Gate  Exposition.  Saroyan 
wasn't  there  but  the  fair  was  marvelous.  Sunset 
from  Telegraph  Hill  and  a  room  that  I  slept  in 
halt-way  down  it  and  curious  scraps  of  conversa- 
tion heard  through  a  very  thin  wall.  1  remembered 
days  ot  slightly  glorified  beach-combing  in  South- 
em  California.  Picking  squabs  and  dropping  one 
feather  for  each  bird  in  a  bottle  and  collecting  af- 
terwards two  cents  for  each  feather.  Selling  shoes 
across  from  the  M.G.M.  lot  in  Culver  City  and 
-pending  !uiu  h  hi  uir  watt  hi n>'  ti  >r  (  ireta  I  iarb<  >. 
Never  with  any  success.  Taking  care  of  a  small 
ranch  up  Canyon  Road  in  Laguna  Beach.  And  the 
sound  of  dogs  barking  a  long  way  off  at  night 
when  the  moon  started  rising.  A  thirty-year-old 
schoolteacher  from  Oklahoma  having  her  last 
fling  before  marriage  on  the  California  beaches. 
Waking  up  at  two  or  three  in  the  morning  to 
find  her  at  the  foot  of  my  bunk  with  a  middle-aged 
man  in  a  crumpled  white  linen  suit,  saying,  Tenn, 
this  is  Jack,  Jack's  come  here  to  bring  me  home, 
we're  getting  married  tomorrow!  Sitting  up  all 
night,  drinking,  playing  the  guitar,  singing  El 
Rancho  Grande — celebrating  sadly.  And  Jacobs 
who  used  to  conk  the  "queers"  in  back  of  Mona's 
place  with  an  ice-cleaver  wrapped  in  a  towel  and 
roll  them  for  their  money,  and  yet  was  the  most 
good-natured  person  I've  known.  And  Jim  who 
played  juvenile  leads  in  Miami  University  pro- 
ductions and  was  going  to  crash  Hollywood — 
and  worked  with  me  as  a  pin-boy  in  a  Hollywood 
bowling  alley.  Trying  to  get  on  the  W.P.A.  Writ- 
ers' Project  once  in  Chicago.  My  negro  friends 
there  who  had  so  much  more  charm  than  white 
intellectuals  have.  Joe  Jones'  free  art-class  in  the 
old  Court-house  in  St.  Louis,  the  Artists  and 
Writers  League  there  being  evicted  by  the  Police 
because  they  were  Communistic.  Screaming  and 
bloody  noses  and  hours  in  the  bull-pen. 

School-days  in  Mississippi.  Walking  along 
aimless  country  roads  through  a  delicate 
spring  rain  with  the  fields,  flat,  and  wide,  and 
dark,  ending  at  the  levee  and  at  the  cypress 
brakes,  and  the  buzzards  wheeling  leisurely  a 


long  way  up.  Dark  life.  Confused,  tormented, 
uncomprehendable  and  fabulous- 
y      ly  rich  and  beautiful  

T  "hen  finally  1  got  up  from  the  wicker  chair, 
the  brilliant  yellow  sunlight  outside  the  Wells- 
Fargo  office  had  faded.  Beebe  had  gone  home 
and  had  come  forth  again  in  a  crisp  white  linen 
suit.  He  was  seated  once  more  by  the  juke-box  in 
the  rival  cantina. 

I  went  over  where  he  was  sitting  and  sat  down 
by  him. 

"Have  you  got  a  white  shirt?"  he  asked  me. 
"No,"  I  told  him. 

"What  size  collar  do  you  wear?  Fifteen?" 

"Fourteen  and  half,"  I  told  him. 

"Okay.  I'll  lend  you  one  of  mine  that's  shrunk 
a  little." 

"No,  thanks,"  I  told  him. 

I  handed  him  the  yellow  piece  of  paper. 

It  was  getting  so  dark  he  had  to  bend  way  over 
to  read  it. 

When  he  had  made  it  out,  he  gravely  extend- 
ed his  hand. 

"Congratulations,  Tenn.  How  do  you  feel?" 

"Old,"  I  told  him. 

"Huh?" 

"Yes.  Old.  The  irresponsible  days  of  my  youth 
are  over." 

There  was  a  silence. 

After  a  while  Beebe  smiled.  "Has  it  occurred  to 
you,"  he  said,  "that  the  play  might  be  a  failure?" 

"No,"  I  answered  honestly.  "I  hadn't  thought 
of  that." 

"You'd  better  think  of  it,  Son." 

Another  brief  silence. 

"Beebe,"  I  said,  "will  you  keep  that  job  open  for 
me?" 

"Sure,"  said  Beebe.  "I'll  save  the  shirt  for  you, 
too." 

After  a  while  we  both  got  up  and  crossed  the 
plaza  and  entered  Beebe's  cantina. 

Things  were  festive  and  bright.  It  was  going  to 
rain.  A  cool,  damp  wind  was  blowing  off  the  Pacific. 

I  dropped  a  nickel  in  the  juke-box  and  wan- 
dered out  into  the  patio  which  was  still  unlight- 
ed.  I  had  a  curious  sense  of  isolation.  The  old 
life  seemed  to  be  over.  The  new  one  had  not  be- 
gun yet.  This  was  a  time  in  between.  Somehow 
it  made  me  think  of  the  time  when  I  tore  a  hole 
in  my  one  pair  of  pants  and  had  to  spend  a  mo- 
tionless half  hour  behind  a  screen  in  a  Jewish 
tailor's  shop  while  the  pants  were  mended.  It  was 
an  interlude,  a  period  of  suspended  animation. 

Then  all  at  once  the  Mexican  girl  started  singing 
Amor  Perdida,  the  Japanese  lanterns  among  the 
dark  mango  trees  bloomed  into  pastel  color.  I  caught 
my  breath,  for  it  seemed  as  though  I  were  standing 
with  empty  pockets  and  greedy  hands  in  Aladdin's 
orchard  of  jewels. 
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Headline  Books  from  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press 


stc  news  i.-«m»e»»>»<s  on  the  »•«  tctmsi  s»0»«» 


THE   BATTLE   FOR  IRAQ 


"Will  help  readers,  and  even 
participants,  to  reconstruct 
what  happened,  to  remember 
events  which  at  the  time  were 
both  so  vivid  and  mysterious." 
The  Times  of  London 


Laurent  C.oken-  Tanttgi 


The  United  States  and  Euwpt 
since  September  r  i 


"An  important  contribution  to 
the  ongoing  European-Ameri- 
can dialogue,  perceptive  in  its 
observations  and  constructive 
in  its  recommendations." 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski 


r 

Peacemong 

;er 

Marrack  Goulding 


"A  frank  insider's  account  of 
the  UN's  successes  and  failures 
in  keeping  the  peace  worldwide 
.  .  .  This  book  will  enlighten 
experts  and  amateurs  alike." 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali 


The  Battle  for  Iraq 

BBC  News  Correspondents  on 
the  War  against  Saddam 

During  the  war  in  Iraq,  the  BBC"  deployed 
an  unrivaled  group  or  correspondents  to 
cover  every  aspect  of  the  controversial 
conflict:  the  issues  behind  the  decision  to  go 
to  war,  world  opinion,  and  the  front-line- 
experiences  of  coalition  forces  and  Iraqi 
civilians.  The  quality,  fairness,  and  accuracy 
of  their  dispatches  attracted  a  huge 
worldwide  audience  and  reconfirmed  the 
BBC's  reputation  as  the  world's  most  trusted 
news  source.  In  The  Battle  for  Iraq,  BBC 
reporters  offer  a  uniquely  balanced, 
accessible,  and  multifaceted  history  of  the 
conflict  that  leads  the  reader  through  each 
stage  of  the  Iraq  crisis. 
S24.95  hardcover 


An  Alliance  at  Risk 

The  United  States  and  Europe 
since  September  1 1 

translated  by  George  A.  Holoch,  Jr. 

Read  an  interview  at  www.press.jhu.edu 

"This  passionate  appeal  for  transatlantic 
cooperation  couldn't  be  more  timely. 
Cohen- fanugi's  is  a  fresh  voice  that  deserves 
to  be  heard,  in  Paris  and  in  Washington." 
— Robert  Kagan 

"I  read  An  Alliance  at  Risk  with  interest  and 
growing  admiration.  The  author  calls  for  a 
'new  Atlanticism'  that  acknowledges  the 
transformation  of  Europe  but  emphasizes 
the  continuity  of  its  ties  with  America." 
— Simon  Serfatv,  Director,  Europe  Program, 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies 

SI 9.95  hardcover 


Peacemonger 

"Required  reading  for  all  who  care  about  the 
diplomatic  and  military  aspects  of  modern 
peacekeeping  operations  by  the  United 
Nations." — James  A.  Baker,  III 

"A  frank  and  perceptive  account  of  what  it 
was  like  to  be  at  the  heart  of  the  UN  at  a 
time  when  its  role  in  international  relations 
was  expanding  at  an  astonishing  pace  .  .  . 
The  core  of  this  book  is  its  account  of  the 
[UN's]  individual  peacekeeping  operations. 
Never  before  has  a  UN  official  surveyed  this 
aspect  of  the  UN's  work  in  such  detail  or 
with  such  style  and  distinction.  Coulding  is 
intellectually  rigorous,  always  asking  what 
the  purposes  of  particular  missions  are, 
whether  they  can  be  realized,  and  what 
lessons  might  be  drawn  from  them." 
— Adam  Roberts,  Times  Literary  Supplement 
$29.95  hardcover 


Available  at  bookstores 
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ESSAY 


JUNK  POLITICS 

A  voter's  guide  to 
the  post-literate  election 
By  Benjamin  DeMott 


Bobbing  placards .  Bunting.  Stray  balloon.  Cheering  crowd.  Trombone  glissando.  The 

candidate  speaks,  then  descends  from  the  podium  to  work  the  line: 
Thanks.  Thanks  so  much.  You're  great.  Thanks.  You  guys  are  just  great. 
Thank  you.  Thanks  so  much.  You  guys  are  great. 
Voice  in  crowd: 
Remember  the  income  gap. 
Candidate: 

I  will.  Thanks  so  much.  You're  great.  I  was  horn  here.  You're  just  great. 
Thank  you.* 


T  Yatch  a  campaign  rally  virtual  or 
"real"  nowadays  and  few  birds  sing.  Beamish  faces,  meet-and-greet  cliches, 
candidates  leaning  in,  head  bending  and  squinting  to  suggest  deep  dread  of 
missing  a  syllable  of  The  People's  Response  ...  A  steady  flow  of  gratitude  to 
the  "folks"  who  have  "come  out,"  praise  for  the  folks'  quality  (great  people), 
sideline  pepper  talk  (Go  get  'em,  man),  oddball,  off-camera  sound-bite  ad- 
monitions ("Remember  the  income  gap").  Following  immutable  protocols, 
candidates  and  supporters  resemble  the  procession  in  Keats's  urn,  fast  fixed 
in  timelessness. 

Bemused  or  bored,  you  tell  yourself:  Junk  politics,  always  and  ever  the  same. 

But  that's  wrong,  as  it  happens.  The  hogwash  quotient  of  political  pane- 
gyric may  vary  little  from  age  to  age  (Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  nineteenth- 
century  book-length  tribute  to  Franklin  Pierce  isn't  a  lot  more  vapid  than  the 
nominating  speeches  that  will  soon  thrill  partisan  New  York  and  Boston).  But 
the  content  of  junk  politics  and  the  styles  of  self-mythologizing  that  drive  home 
the  messages — the  key  metaphors  and  tropes — constantly  evolve.  And,  as  the 
great  twentieth-century  scholar-critic  Northrop  Frye  used  to  insist,  changes 
in  metaphor  are  fundamental  changes. 

Religious  history  in  the  West  bears  Frye  out.  Ten  centuries  ago  metaphor- 
ical elaborations  were  beginning  to  sex  up  Christian  worship.  New  playlets 
allowed  hitherto  silenced  voices  to  speak.  (Jesus'  captors  shouted  taunts  at 
the  tortured  Savior.)  Hitherto  undreamed  of  themes,  conflicts,  and  human 

*  As  recorded  by  CSPAN  August  26,  2003,  at  a  Howard  Dean  rally  in  Bryant  Park, 
Manhattan 

Benjamin  DeMott1  s  last  article  for  Harper's  Magazine,  "Put  On  a  Happy  Face," 
appeared  in  the  September  J  995  issue.  His  fourteenth  book,  Junk  Politics: 
What  It  Means,  Why  It  Sells,  How  It  Grew,  is  due  out  in  January  (Nation 
Books/Thunder's  Mouth  Press) . 


Junk  politics  personalizes 
mainly  through  tropes 
of  heart— feel-your-pain 
chatter  and  touchy-feely 
personal  testimony 


ambitions  inserted  themselves  into  church  services.  Charges  that  litur 
and  other  corruption  was  muddling  the  mind  of  the  faithful  sharpened  i 
wars,  split  a  powerful  church  in  two,  and  opened  the  revolutionary  paths 
still  travel.  Obviously  trope  changes  matter. 

The  case  is  that  both  the  essential  planks  and  the  elaborating  tropes  of 
day's  junk  politics  are  troublingly  underexamined,  yet  they've  been  function 
for  Mime  time  as  major  agents  of  public  confusion.  They  advance  hel 
and  values  that  are  connected  only  superficially,  if  at  all,  with  the  best  in 
country's  past.  Democratic  principles  are  obscured.  Rising  mists  of  patr 
ic  fustian  erase  the  memory  of  honored  American  pledges  ("liberty  and 
tice  for  all").  What's  needed  tor  civil  security  is  a  new  kind  of  primer — 
it  a  tropological  guide,  call  it  a  twenty-first-century  poln 
shit  detector — aimed  at  fostering  recognition  of  and  effect 
contention  against  the  stories  threatening  to  undo  us. 


T 

Abe 


.he  right  starting  point  is  with  broad  questions:  What  are  the  de 
ing  characteristics  and  content  of  junk  politics  in  our  time?  What  key  tro 
serve  basic  junk-political  ends.'  Some  bare-boned  answers 

1 .  Junk  politics  personalizes  and  moralizes  issues  and  interests  rather  t 
clarifying  them.  It's  impatient  with  articulated  conflict,  enthusiastic  ah 
Americans'  optimism  and  moral  character,  and  heavily  dependent  on  f(  I 
your-pain  language  and  gesture 

2.  Junk  politics  takes  changelessness  as  a  major  cause — changelessr  li 
meaning  zero  interruption  in  the  processes  and  practices  that  strengthen 
ist  ing,  interlocking  systems  of  socioeconomic  advantage. 

3.  Junk  politics  introduces  new  qualifications  for  high  political  office, 
in  the  process  redefines  traditional  values.  It  tilts  courage  toward  bragga* 
cio,  sympathy  toward  mawkishness,  humility  toward  self-disrespect,  idei  n 
fication  with  ordinary  citizens  toward  distrust  of  brains 

4-  Junk  politics  miniaturizes  large,  complex  problems  at  home  wl  lis 
maximizing  threats  from  abroad.  It's  also  given  to  abrupt  unexplained 


versals  of  its  own  public  stances,  often  spectacularly  bloating  proble  lot 


paitc 
I 


previously  miniaturized. 

5.  Junk  politics  seeks  at  every  turn  to  obliterate  voters'  consciousnes:  liu 
socioeconomic  and  other  differences  in  their  midst. 

The  politics  just  skeletally  summarized  isn't  sold  by  argumentation 
analysis  but  rather,  as  I  say,  by  anecdote,  tone,  and  trope,  and  by  kindly  e 
and  genial  grin.  The  price  the  nation  pays  in  consuming  this  politics  is  a  d: 
gerous  weakening  of  the  substructure  of  democratic  citizenship.  Vot 
prime  enemy  as  elections  approach  isn't,  in  short,  the  opposition's  slate; 
junk  politics  itself  and  associated  tropes.  The  old  rule  applies:  Know  Your  1  k 
emy  and  Resist  It  Intelligently. 

LOVE  HEALS  ALL 

Junk  politics  personalizes  mainly  through  tropes  of  heart — feel-your-p; 
charter  and  touchy-teely  personal  testimony.  The  implicit  message  is  that  le 
ership's  chief  concern  should  he  with  setting  an  upbeat  tone  and  dem< 
strating  a  sensitiv  e  response  to  hardship,  rather  than  with  homing  in  on 
justice,  spelling  out  practical  correctives,  arguing  for  the  correctives  in  pul 
forums,  working  for  their  ultimate  enactment. 

Standard  warmups  for  salutes  to  "heart"  spotlight  narratives  by  or  ab 
the  once  injured  and  insulted.  Let  me  tell  you  my  surry,  said  speaker  after  spe: 
er  during  the  opening  sessions  of  the  quadrennial  party  conventions  in  t 
year  2000  and  on  the  campaign  trail  thereafter.  For  years  mv  church  had  1 1 
members,  could  not  get  a  loan  ...  I  was  a  foreigner,  the  child  of  immigrar 
had  no  standing — yet  here  1  am  on  this  platform  ...  I  was  a  welfare  moth 
but  now  I  take  home  $200,000  a  year ...  As  a  child  I  played  on  a  toxic-wa 
dump,  but  now  ...  At  the  conventions,  displays  of  heart  involved  figures 
larger  consequence.  Hadassah  Lieberman  spoke  affectingly  about  her  pare: 
tortured  in  concentration  camps.  The  departing  president  mentioned 
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iliation  hut  reported  he  was  now  "at  peace."  President-to-be  Bush  re- 
lbered  his  visit  to  a  juvenile  jail  in  Texas  during  which  he  talked  with 
;ry,  wary"  young  inmates  who  had  committed  grown-up  crimes.  (When 
noked  in  their  eyes,  Bush  told  audiences,  "I  realized  some  of  them  were 
little  hoys.") 

he  new  president  also  remembered  an  activist  minister  in  Minneapolis 
i  labored  tirelessly  for  the  homeless: 

I  think  of  Mary  Jo  Copeland,  whose  ministry  called  "Sharing  and  Caring 
ands"  serves  1,000  meals  a  week  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Each  day,  Mary  washes  the  feet  of  the  homeless,  then  sends  them  off  with  new 
)cks  and  shoes. 

Look  after  your  feet,"  she  tells  them.  "They  must  carry  you  a  long  way  in  this 
orld,  and  then  all  the  way  to  God." 


Oct 


Kerry,  edwards,  Gephardt, 
the  liebermans — all  deal 
extensively  in  heart-baring 
personal  history, 
personal  pain 


)uring  the  2000-01  campaign,  experiential  reminiscence  pushed  one-on- 
goodness,  positive  thinking,  and  prayer  forward  into  the  spotlight.  A  sim- 
pattern  is  now  emerging  in  the  2003-04  cycle.  The  personalizing  media 
tribute  round  the  clock  (George  Stephanopoulos  inquiring  as  to  whether 
Lieberman  is  just  "too  nice"  to  be  president).  But  Kerry,  Edwards, 
c  al  ohardt — and  the  Liebermans — all  deal  extensively  in  heart-baring  personal 
ory,  personal  pain.  Hundreds  of  audiences  learned  about  Gephardt  as  a 
n  of  feeling  through  his  words  regarding  his  mother  ("she 
e  me  everything  I  have"),  who  died  in  the  summer  of  2003. 
phardt  further  revealed  that  his  twenty-six-year-old  daugh- 
is  an  underpaid  schoolteachet,  that  his  thirty-year-old 
ghter  lately  endured  coming-out-gay  anxiety,  that  his  fa- 
r  suffered  a  back  injury  ending  his  days  as  a  milk-truck 
ver,  that  his  son,  at  age  two,  was  diagnosed  with  terminal 
icer  (a  tumor  "the  size  of  a  volleyball"),  and  that  Gephardt 
d  his  wife  "went  home  that  night  [of  the  diagnosis],  knelt 
wn  by  the  bed,  and  prayed  that  we  could  find  an  answer  to 
r  horrible  problem."  Happily  a  doctor  called  in  the  morn- 
>  and  advised  them  about  a  new  experimental  therapy,  and 
day  the  toddler,  named  Matt,  is  a  thirty-two-year-old 
married  resident  of  Atlanta,  Georgia.  ("I  get 
warm  all  over  when  I  see  this  young  man," 
Gephardt  reports.  "He  is  a  gift  from  God.") 


H 

e;j  perience  o 


eart  tropes  employ  personal  testimony  to  create  an 
perience  of  intimacy,  sincere  and  authentic;  the  feelings  and 
oughts  aren't  easily  dismissed  as  abstract,  predictable,  par- 
:an  mouthings.  Let  me  reveal  to  you  in  passing  that  I  am  a  man 
prayer  .  .  .  Quiet  accents  of  candor  bring  a  sense  of  close- 
rs between  speaker  and  audience,  Republican,  Democrat,  whatever.  The 
lpression  strengthens  that  heart — heart  alone,  not  records  of  accomplish- 
ents,  not  positions  on  issues,  not  argued-for  priorities,  not  expressive,  per- 
iasive  talents — must  be  the  electorate's  pivotal  concern.  At  the  2003 
AACP  convention  in  Miami,  Julian  Bond  excoriated  no-show  would-be 
esidential  candidates,  declaring  that  it  was  "as  much  by  their  presence  as 
f  their  words"  that  the  missing  would  be  judged.  Supporting  that  view,  Kweisi 
Ifume,  the  NAACP  president,  gestured  at  an  elderly  woman  in  a  wheelchair 
aiming  that  the  candidates'  failure  to  appear  was  "an  affront  to  people 
ke  her  who  came  to  this  convention  to  see  the  presidential  candidates.' 
ff  -ieberman  and  Kucinich  raced  to  Florida  to  apologize  for  their  ahsence 
ill  emonstrating  heart.  The  former  declared:  "I  was  wn  >ng.  I  regret  it,  and  I  apol- 
gize  for  it,"  and  the  latter  announced:  "I'm  very  sorry  I  wasn't  able  to  he  here 
vmazing  grace,  how  sweet  it  is,  once  was  lost,  now  I'm  found.") 

Leaders  need  prove  only  that  they  can  feel  ...  a  child's  or  parent's  or 
danger's  pain.  Problems  aren't  as  difficult  as  Phi  Bete  wonks  claim.  By  shed- 
li|  ing  a  moral  defect,  by  being  the  buoyantly  admirable,  minority-sensitive, 
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Jl  INK  POLITICS  ENCOURAGES  Tl  IE 
BELIEF  THAT  "POLITICAL"  AND 
"POLITICIAN"  ARE  SYNONYMOUS 
WITH  "INCONSEQUENTIAL," 
"MEAN,"  OR  "LUDICROUS" 


elder-  and  cripple-cherishing  people  chat  we  necessarily  are,  Americs  i 
can  make  problems  disappear. 

But  can  Americans  thereby  reach  basic  terms  of  injustice — fundamen 
discontinuities  between  affirmed  democratic  values  and  standards  and  o 
cially  approved  rules,  practices,  laws.' 

The  revered  historian  R.  1 1.  Tawney  warned  almost  a  century  ago  agar 
addresses  to  "humanitarians  whose  feelings  are  more  easily  stirred  by  ha 
ships  than  their  consciences  are  by  injustice."  1  le  contended  that  the  vo  ••. 
es  rousing  American  colonists  against  the  Crown  and  American  abolitic  f 
ists  against  slavery  had  staving  power  less  because  they  talked  hardship  th 
because  they  clarified  rights  and  wrongs.  This  is  even  truer  of  the  no 
voices  of  the  civil  rights  struggle.  C  ireat  causes — they  still  exist — nourish  the 
selves  on  firm,  sharp  awareness  of  the  substance  of  injustice.  The  countri 
very  foundations,  indeed,  lie  in  clearly  defined  understanding  of  injustic  r 
Blunting  such  understanding  is  a  major  project  of  junk  politics.  And  fro|  .. 
of  heart  are  among  the  projectors'  key  tools. 

I'D  RATHER  BE  CUTTING  BRUSH 

Junk  politics  is  shrewdly  yet  passionately  pro-changelessness;  it  promo 
this  cause  with  tropes  encouraging  the  belief  that  the  words  "political"  a  - 

"politician"  are  synonymc  b 
with  "inconsequential,"  "mea  : 
or  "ludicrous."  The  tropes 
dirt  on  political  ambition  by  ( 
ing  dirt  on  the  entire  politi< 
arena.  Again,  the  media  cc 
tribution  is  crucial.  Pundits  aj 
columnists  deprecate  the  po 
ical  calling  by  obsessively 
minding  readers,  tn  impress 
tones,  that  this  or  that  offn 
holder  isn't  "just"  a  care  & 
politician  bur  a  jnofession 
(David  Yepsen,  Des  Moines  R 
ister  columnist,  on  Dean:  "H<  r 
president  ial.  .  .  .  Unlike  t  te 
Gephardts  and  the  Kerrys  ; 
the  race,  1  V  an's  not  a  can. 
politician.  \  le's  a  doctor  w 
got  into  politics.")  Ordin;  i 
citizens  echo  the  pundits'  vie\ 
The  Ncu1  York  Times  quotes  a  businessman  attending  a  Wesley  Clark  ra 
"Best  yet,"  says  this  tan,  "Clark's  not  a  tainted  politician." 

Large  corporate  campaign  donors  dismiss,  as  jokes,  differences  hetwe 
themselves  and  their  employees  regarding  the  positions  of  candidal 
whom  the  donors  support.  (The  countercultural  millionaire  who  invet 
ed  Urban  Outfitters,  Inc.,  a  major  contributor  to  Senator  Kick  Sant- 
rum's  gay-baiting  campaigns,  first  denies  then  acknowledges  the  cont 
butions,  later  says  that  his  workers  hold  "all  kinds  of  political  views,"  a 
finally  adds  that  he  and  his  employees  "joke  about  our  political  d  if  ft 
ences.")  Talk  in  this  vein  evokes  political  seriousness  itself  as  a  kind 
half-amusing,  halt-pitiable  disfigurement. 

And  leaders  themselves  play  a  variety  of  corroborative  diffidence  gann. 
Persons  in  mid-political  career  voice  scorn  for  politics.  Hillary  Clinton 
fuses  to  answer  reporters'  intelligently  prepared  questions  about  the  "po 
ical  content"  of  her  Living  History  (2003).  Tyro  politicos  shrug  at  their  ov 
contradictions  and  eschew  consecutive  thought.  Arnold  Schwarzeneggj 
asserts  that  his  tales  of  pot-heavy  group  sex  were  made-up  publicity  ploys  a 
that  he  no  longer  behaves  as  he  once  did — because  now  he's  a  family  ma 
Others  contribute  to  diffidence-shows  by  behavior  attesting  their  ov 
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insequentiality.  The  president's  contribution  comes  in  part  through  un- 
ained  reversals  of  position — issue-vaporizing  veerings  that  signal  the  ab- 
e  of  coherence  and  depth  in  the  thinking  on  which  momentous  opinions 
:d  in  the  first  place.  George  W.  Bush  vigorously  denounces  on  television 
anuary  2003  the  University  of  Michigan's  affirmative-action  admissions 
icies;  a  few  days  later  the  White  House  submits  a  brief  to  the  Supreme  Court 
tost  those  policies;  in  June  2003  the  Supreme  Court  upholds  the  policies; 
nee  the  president  praises  the  court,  hails  its  recognition  of  "the  value  of 
rsity  on  our  nation's  campuses,"  and  declares  that,  "like  the  court,"  he 
>k[s]  forward  to  the  day  when  America  will  truly  be  a  color-blind  society." 
Vnd  then,  beyond  all  this,  there's  the  diffidence-show  implicit  in  lead- 
own  mucker-posing  speech,  rich  in  solecisms,  truculently  stubborn  mis- 
nunciations,  non  sequiturs,  plain  absurdities.  A  Cabinet  member  links 
drilling  in  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  with  nursing  and  doc- 
ing.  (Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  says  her  department  aims  to  "heal 
landscapes  and  restore  health  to  our  national  forests.")  A  U.S.  senator 
cants  on  the  Glorious  Fourth  in  a  "debate"  on  increases  in  the  low-in- 
ne  child  tax  credit.  ("You've  got  12  million  children  this  year  that  will 
celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July,"  says  Senator  Blanche  Lincoln,  Democ- 
of  Arkansas,  "that  will  be  left  out  of  the  advantages  of  additional  tax  re- 
that  could  go  for  getting  them  ready  for  school,  or  other  things  their  par- 
s  need.  It's  sad  that  the  president  didn't  think  this  was  important  enough 
o  something  about  it.")  By  intent  or  otherwise,  such  speech  reflects  lack 
anxiety  about  appearing  stupid  to  colleagues  or  constituents  and  there- 
disses  the  political  calling, 
a  The  American  democratic  ideal  called  for  universal,  informed  participa- 
nt in  the  public  square:  acquaintance  with  skills  of  argument,  familiarity 
th  standards  of  coherence,  brains.  The  embrace  by  those  in  high  office  of 
n-bulb  diffidence  tropes — macho  brandishings  of  ignorance — trashes  that 
eal  and  draws  down  added  contempt  on  political  vocation. 

AND  UP,  STAND  UP,  FOR  JESUS! 

Junk  politics  redefines  qualifications  for  high  political  office;  the  chosen  tropes 
ft  lebrate  pugnacity  and  eagerness  to  take  on  bullies.  By  any  measure  the 
ost  popular  current  political  gesture  is  that  of  defiance.  Defiance  of  what? 
xessive  specificity  not  required.  To  attract  voters,  leaders  and  would-be  lead- 
s  posture  pseudo-heroically  at  generalized  opposition — perpetrators  of  of- 
nsive  budgets,  chicken-hearted  competitors  in  election  races,  corporate 
itans,  whomever.  The  playacted  contests  are  structured  as  self-mythologiz- 
g  engagements  pitting  good  against  evil;  stress  falls  on  the  leader  as  isola- 
I  facing  multiple  bullying  enemies  whether  in  the  California  state  legisla- 
te or  at  the  United  Nations  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle — facing  them 
one,  proudly,  grimly,  fearlessly,  in  duels  destined  to  end  in  absolute  victo- 
es  or  defeats. 

Religious  overtones  are  audible  (the  David-Goliath  myth  hovers  near);  al- 
isions  to  conversion  and  rebirth  experiences  are  common,  as  are  echoes  of 
Dspel  hymns  ("Stand  Up,  Stand  Up,  for  Jesus!").  "Somebody  has  to  stand 
roud  [against  Gray  Davis's  budget]  and  say  enough  is  enough!" — Califor- 
ia  State  Senate  Republican  leader  James  Brulte.  "Let  us  stand  up  [against 
ie  Dixie  Chicks  and  other  foreign  threats]  and  let  us  be  the  human  shields 
f  prayer  . .  .for  the  President!" — Alabama's  state  auditor,  Beth  Chapman, 
t  the  "Stand  Up  for  America"  rally  that  put  her  on  the  Deep  South  polit- 
:al  map.  "The  only  hope  Democrats  have  ...  is  to  behave  like  Democrats 
r^nd  stand  up  [against  wishy-washy  candidates  for  the  nomination]!" — Ver- 
mont's Howard  Dean. 

Had  the  stance  of  the  country's  Founding  Fathers  when  addressing  op- 
lonents  in  constitutional  debates  been  that  of  crusaders  struggling  against 
he  odds  to  conquer  pure  evil,  had  they  defined  themselves  as  heroic  isolatos 
itterly  oblivious  of  the  need  for  (and  the  satisfactions  of  nurturing)  al- 
iances — had  they,  moreover,  not  strongly  committed  themselves  to  the 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  CURRENT 
POLITICAL  GESTURE  IS  THAT  OF 
DEFIANCE.  DEFIANCE  OF  WHAT.' 
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The  administration  holds 
that  workers  would  be  better 
off  if  fewer  of  them  had 
a  shot  at  overtime  pay  and 
more  were  called  "managers" 


belief  that  true  politics  consists  in  the  giving  and  weighing  of  reasons —  ■ 
I  Inited  Stales  of  America  wouldn't  exist.  But  junk  politics  rides  on  deriat 
of  reasons;  a  stagy  habitual  truculence  is  its  pivotal  energy  resource. 

AT  THt  LILLIPUTIAN  BAZAAR 

Junk  politics  miniaturizes  domestic  problems;  the  aim  of  the  downsizin 
partly  to  persuade  voters  that  no  major  issues  exist,  partly  to  establish  dj 
dent  leaders  as — despite  the  diffidence — persons  of  range,  command,  ; 
mastery.  Trope-polishing  miniaturizers  shuttle  daily  from  medium  to  mej  j 
um — reductive  apothegms,  arresting  redefinitions,  poll  questions,  photo  q 
most-unforgettable-character  sketches,  choose  your  genre.  Large-size,  lo 
range  public  causes  shrink  to  impulsive  individual  New  Year's  resolutions  (VI 
President  Dick  Cheney:  Energy  conservation  is  simply  "a  sign  of  perso: 
virtue")-  The  often  monumental,  often  selfless  labor  that  produces  enacta 
legislation  is  likened  to  psychotic  sexual  assault  (drover  Norquist,  head 
Americans  tor  Tax  Reform:  "Bipartisanship  is  another  name  for  date  rapt: 
Pollster  miniaturists  drop  issues  in  favor  of  "mood  and  attitude"  love-me/lo 
me-not  non-questions  (Does  President  Bush  care  about  problems  of  peo 
like  yourself.''  A  lot?  Not  much?  How  much?).  Damage-control  miniatur 
cut  an  entire  section  from  an  EPA  report  detailing  scientists'  estimates  of  ha 
caused  by  rising  global  temperatures — and  soothingly  rewrite  another  E. 
report  alluding  to  possible  post-9/1 1  air  pollution  in  lower  Manhattan.  P 
motion  for  tax  cuts  is  windy  and  teary  about  checks — minuscule  checks — 
"folks."  Signing  the  tax  bill,  the  president  introduces  not  millionaires  whi 
h  ii  it  \  starts  at  $  10,000-plus  a  month  but  an  Air  Force  sergeant's  wife  nan 
Jenny  Tyson.  Jenny  and  her  mate,  says  Bush,  modestly  proud,  "will  keep 
extra  $  1 ,300  a  year  of  their  own  money." 

The  miniaturizing  instinct  manifested  itself  at  many  moments  in  the  ri 
up  to  war.  Questioned  about  giant,  worldwide,  antiwar  protests,  the  prq 
dent  downsized  them:  "The  size  of  protests  is  like  deciding,  well,  I'm  go 
to  decide  policy  based  on  a  focus  group."  When  protests  moved  from  the  stre 
to  prestigious  editorial  pages,  miniaturists  downsized  the  president's  o 
exaggerations  of  the  Iraqi  threat;  the  Leader's  "mistake"  wasn't  a  matter 
a  dozen  speeches  over  months  but  of  a  "tiny"  (Paul  Wolfowitz),  "insignj 
cant"  (Condoleezza  Rice)  "one  sentence"  or  "sixteen  words." 

But  on  the  foreign-affairs  beat,  as  already  indicated,  miniaturizing  and  m; 
imizing  impulses  often  become  entangled  in  each  other's  coils.  The  most  str» 
ing  recent  performance  in  the  maximizing  mode  was  that  of  Secretary  Pom 
ell  at  the  United  Nations.  Powell  simultaneously  miniaturized  doubt  all 
maximized  threats  with  hot  rhetoric  about  imminent  peril,  comically  ovl 
played  "readings"  of  photographic  images  (see  this  tractor  trailer,  look  at  tfl 
hole  in  the  ground),  and  paraphrases  of  translated  passages  of  intercepted  cclj: 
versations  that  expunged  their  dense  ambiguities.  (The  secretary  re-tra« 
lated  an  Iraqi  headquarters  command  to  "inspect"  for  ammunition  as  an  I 
der  to  "clear  out  all  of  the  areas,  the  scrap  areas,  the  abandoned  areas.  Mrfe] 
sure  there  is  nothing  there.") 

The  record  confinns  that  miniaturists  are  most  comfortable  working  the  ip 
mestic  front.  The  administration  argues  f<  >r  s<  living  the  poverty/literacy  prtjH 
lem  by  allowing  the  states  to  run  Head  Start  and  shrink  it.  The  administl 
t  H  >n  hi  )lds  that  American  wage  earners  would  be  better  off  if  fewer  had  a  slit 
at  overtime  pay  and  more  were  recategorized  as  "managers";  according, 
Congress  is  asked  to  approve  new  rules  that  reduce  by  hundreds  of  thc  - 
sands  the  number  ( >f  workers  eligible  for  overtime-pay  benefits.  Seemingly  cdj 
vinced  everybody  would  be  better  off  if  they  heard  no  upsetting  economic  ne<i, 
the  administration  seeks  to  kill  the  Mass  Layoff  Statistics  program — a  Burt  j 
of  Labor  Statistics  report  that  tracks  and  publicizes  factory  closings.  The  M 
ministration  moves  ahead,  through  executive  order,  with  its  faith-based  m 
terprise,  finding  solutions  in  the  story  lines  of  selected,  contemporary,  urb  l 
saints'  lives  for  socioeconomic  troubles  diminished  to  "trouble  spots." 

From  the  hospitable  Miniaturizing  Party  big  tent  nobody  is  exclude. 
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5-  ublicans  invented  the  most  notable  figure  of  speech  in  miniaturist  jargon — 
nts  of  light."  But  John  F.  Kennedy  was  miniaturizing  when  he  proposed 
ure  Africa  with  a  Peace  Corps,  and  so  was  estimable  Jimmy  Carter  when 
ent  his  weight  to  the  volunteer  Habitat  for  Humanity  project  (solving  the 
e  national  housing  problem  one  sawhorse  at  a  time) — and  the  first  head 
he  White  House's  Faith-Based  and  Community  Initiatives  Office  was 
iself  a  Democrat. 

\nd  neither  party  forswears  personalizing  rubbish  during  controversy, 
mblicans  battling  to  pass  a  bill  capping  malpractice  jury  awards  reduce 
complicated  issues  to  a  choice  of  whether  or  not  to  reward  cynical  op- 
tunists.  (Mort  Zuckerman  repeats  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  a  long- 
discredited  myth  about  a  "woman  [who]  throws  a  soft  drink  at  her 
friend  at  a  restaurant,  then  slips  on  the  floor  she  wet  and  breaks  her  tail- 
le.  She  sues.  Bingo — a  jury  says  the  restaurant  owes  her  $  100,000!")  De- 
crats  counter  with  heartbreak — the  story  of  young  Jesica  Santillan,  killed 
doctors  who  gave  her  a  heart  and  lung  of  the  wrong  blood  type, 
t  follows,  obviously,  that  sound  critiques  of  junk  politics  arid  supporting 
pes  don't  center  on  relative  party  guilt.  They  concern  how  to  draw  fair 
i  hs  between  melodramatic  arias  and  responsible  efforts  at  measuring  ac- 
I  ately  the  scope  of  problems;  how  to  animate  the  real-life  consequences, 
the  majority,  of  political  action  purportedly  coping  with  large  problems. 


rape 


ep 


E  DAY  WILL  COME  WHEN  WE  WILL  ALL  BE  ONE 

Everyman  is  who  we  see  down  Crawford,  Texas,  way  when  George  W.  Bush 
ads  out,  with  or  without  entourage,  toward  the  press. 
ie  details  mostly  cohere.  Jeans  all  around.  No  dress  shirts 
ties.  Real  dust  rising  from  the  boots  and  a  pickup  in  the 
ra  ddle  distance  support  the  blazing  big  buckle  in  the  Bush 
!t.  The  dog  needs  fixing,  admittedly.  (An  authentic  ranch 
farm  dog  is  a  mud-'n-shit  rolling  mother  with  an  ear- 
tting  voice;  the  Bush  dog  looks  lappy  and  overbathed.) 
it  the  rest  of  the  scene  reads  plain  folks  and  country,  as 
ihould,  and  when  the  president  speaks  up  in  his  g-dropping, 
>ni:  'nna-gotta  vein,  the  themes  radiate  out:  bunch  of  regular 
ys  and  gals  here,  nobody  uppity.  Across  America's  length 
id  breadth  the  same  story:  good  buddy  equal  pardners 
Iking  gonna-gotta  together,  everybody  on  earth  more  or 
«  Crawford  kin. 

Like  a  Crawford  photo  op,  junk  politics  is  interested  in 
)literating  consciousness  of  differences.  And  at  mo- 
ents  in  the  recent  past,  that  objective  hasn't  been 
:oiirsed  with  cynicism.  Immediately  after  9/11  the  nation- 
need  was  for  reassurance — proof  of  solidarity  and  good- 
ess,  proof  that  the  hijackers  and  their  backers  were  mad 
believe  anything  in  this  country's  nature  deserved 
ch  monstrous  loathing.  And  at  first  the  need  was  met 
editably,  with  respect  for  the  gap  separating  the  fearful  suffering  of  the 
ictims  and  the  bereaved  from  the  anxieties  of  the  unwounded.  Reassur- 
nce  came  in  the  form  of  guarded  hope  that  the  sacrifices  of  rescue  work- 
rs  and  the  demonstrations  by  public  leaders  of  unfaked  grief  at  the 
aughter  of  innocent  thousands  could  be  read  as  evidence  of  the  moral 
'orth  lying  at  the  American  core. 

Much  in  that  period  possessed  dignity:  the  forthright  advocacy,  in  pul- 
its  and  elsewhere,  of  a  reassessment  of  values,  the  many  restrained  but 
eeply  felt  expressions  of  belief  in  the  feasibility  of  recovering  the  national 
est  self.  But  realizing  the  promise  of  solidarity  turned  out  to  be  a  project 
asily  coarsened.  Outrage  and  despair  that  initially  stimulated  thought 
nd  awakened  consciousness  of  forgotten  meanings  of  fraternity  came 
uickly  to  be  treated  as  clinical  conditions.  The  authority-preferred  nos- 
trums included  an  escalation  of  heart  tropes,  ever  more  extravagant 


Across  America's  length  and 
breadth  the  same  story:  good 
buddy  equal  pardners  talking 
"gonna-gotta"  together, 
everybody  crawford  kin 
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No  NEED  TO  FRET  ABOUT  NOT 
FINDING  WEAPONS  OF  MASS 
DESTRUCTION.  LICKING  SADDAM 
HUSSEIN  MADE  US  "FEEL  GOOD 
ABOUT  OURSELVES" 


salutes  to  American  character,  sympathy,  and  essential  sameness,  e 
more  hostility  to  the  exchange  of  reasons  in  political  debate.  And  e 
more  piety  as  well.  Prayer  was  proclaimed  a  significant  element  in  the 
liberations  about  attacking  Iraq.  Asked  at  a  press  conference,  "Hov 
your  faith  guiding  you'"  the  president,  eves  moistening,  replied  that  | 
"praylsj  daily"  that  war  can  be  averred.  Self-questioning  metamorpho 
into  self-cosseting.  And  the  glue  holding  together  the  senrimentalil 
and  contradictions — the  erratic  overnight  reversals  of  policies — was  cq  in< 
mitment  to  the  abolition  of  awareness  of  difference  and  enthusiasm  ■ 
wish-fulfilling  fantasies  of  unity  and  sameness. 

Nothing  more  bolstering  to  such  fantasies,  of  course,  than  standard  warti  i 
tropes  on  the  theme  of  shedding  "partisan  differences"  (Support  Our  Trod  is 
and  standard  patriotic  anointing  of  America  as  international  moral  arbij  I 
For  a  moment  the  post-9/1 1  psychology  had  seemed  in  process  of  begettl  u 
a  politics  aware  at  least  in  some  measure  that  optimistic  faith  in  the  go]  : 
ness  of  our  kind  would  be  stronger  if  founded  not  on  delusory  self-celebrat  • 
but  on  fair  public  policy  and  thoroughgoing  debate  about  substantial  pi  ■ 
lie  issues.  But  myths  of  holy  war  overmatched  the  nascent  psychology,  A  p 
ting  homeland  courage  and  righteousness  against  pusillanimous  evil,  sirri 
taneously  flattering  and  medicating  the  upper-middle-class  electorate  ou  f 
its  short-lived  leaning  toward  self-critique  and  holding  aloft — even  higj  I 
ib, in  the  flag — the  great  banner  of  optimistic  American  togetherness.  Plaj  I 
high  on  the  list  of  officialdom's  patriotic  duties  was  that  of  recharging  q 
:en  faith  in  shared  moral  eminence  (the  president  delivered  paean  al 
paean  on  our  mutual  characrerological  excellence — the  "goodness"  of  j 
American  people,  America  as  a  nation  of  "kind  hearts"). 

The  war  itself  quickly  became  the  setting  for  fresh  campaigns  against  < 
ference.  Command  decisions  embedded  war  correspondents  in  combat  un 
eliminating  space  for  objective  criricism  of  commanders  ("we're  all  in  t 
together").  Personalizing  flacks  bent  themselves  to  the  work  of  putting  a  1 
able  human  face — symbol  of  American  togetherness — on  combat  defeats  a 
horror.  A  single  charmingly  candid,  humbly  born  West  Virginian  an 
(possibly  staged)  rescue  mission  displaced  issues  of  lost  lives,  lost  treasure,  1 
international  standing. 

No  need  to  fret  about  finding  or  not  finding  weapons  of  mass  destruens 
said  Frank  Lunt:,  a  Republican  pollster.  What  counts  is  that  licking  Sadd 
made  all  Americans  "feel  good  about  ourselves."  No  need  to  be  exercised  afo 
the  difference  between  planned  per  capita  expenditure  for  Homeland  Se< 
rity  in  Wyoming  and  in  New  York  (seven  times  less  in  the  Empire  St 
than  in  Vice  President  Cheney's  Wyoming).  Homeland  Security  resources  wj 
spent  in  an  attempt  to  shut  down  redisricting  disputes  in  the  Texas  State  Li 
islature.  Junk  togetherness  seeped  into  congressional  argument  about  deh J  • 
and  tax  policy.  Floor  debare  dwindled  into  close-harmony  cheering  for  equl ; 

ity,  both  parties  joining  in  denunciations  of  "the  class-warfl 

T1^  crowd,"  both  parties  competing  for  a  title  only  extreme  dii 
iu-ss  could  covet  (Top  Proselyter  tor  Classless  America).  I 
o  repeat:  terror  attacks,  the  Iraq  war,  and  their  aftermath  had  (ft 
tensified  the  public  need — heartless  to  mock  it  but  wrong  to  pander  to  iS 
tor  compelling  images  evoking  the  promise  of  democratic  happiness:  coB 
panionship,  solidarity,  expectation,  street  fairs  (not  wrangling)  in  the  purjl 
square.  The  refashioned,  reenergized  politics  of  self-esteem  and  unifying  mcjdl 
distinction  met  the  need,  defused  fear  and  bewilderment  with  a  winning  grj3 
mirroring  American  content  in  less  troubled  times.  We  like  ourselves,  sM 
the  trusted  tropes.  We  trust  our  neighbors — lessers,  betters,  kids,  whitetoH 
bleacher  folk,  skyboxers,  leaders,  followers,  the  lot.  You  couldn't  tell  them  apt\:,\ 
the  commander  in  chief  and  those  kids — not,  that  is,  in  the  restoration 
difference-abolishing  footage  shot  on  the  carrier  flight  deck:  the  genius-troll 
that  led  the  news  show  s.  Leader  and  followers  fanning  and  laughing  togetlff 
as  equals,  at  ease,  down  to  earth,  same  suits,  same  helmets,  no  side. 
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^nd  critical  response  to  the  images  rarely  struck  the  target — witness  media 
erage  of  the  gentrihed  saturnalia  aboard  the  USS  Abraham  Lincoln.  Much 
M  tility  in  newspapers  to  the  repositioning  of  the  ship,  the  risky  landing,  the 
ggering  progress  across  the  deck,  the  cued  cheers — objections  that  this  was 
aged,  made-for-TV  event,  lacking  authenticity.  (At  the  journalistic  high 
I,  Norman  Mailer  stepped  forth  as  lecturer  on  modesty  to  complain  that 
,h's  donning  the  flight  suit  ranked  as  a  cowardly  act  by  a  poseur  who,  hav- 
bought  out  of  combat  in  youth,  shamelessly  claimed  an  exalted  hero's  stature 
niddle  age.)  But  the  theme  of  the  flight-deck  drama  was  sameness  not  hero- 
lifference,  palship  not  leadership,  and  the  contribution  that  truly  count- 
was  to  the  broad  cause  of  issue  erosion.  The  staged  event — flight  suit, 
'[«  ire-slighting  carrier,  the  rest — were  (like  "nukular,"  "Bring  'em  on,"  the 
.ch,  the  Rangers,  etc.)  elements  of  an  act  of  identification  with  "folks"  that 
duced  intimacy  and  erased  distance.  No  difference  and  distance  ("they're 
in  this  together  out  there"),  no  issues.  No  issues,  no  change, 
^lln  the  ideal  world  the  buried  issue  of  the  hour — national  infantilization: 
babying  of  the  electorate,  spoiling  of  voter-age  "children"  with  year-round 
beat  Christmas  tales,  the  creation  of  a  swelled-head  citizenry,  morally 
in  and  irremediably  sentimental — would  have  made  its  way  in  time  into 
blic  discourse.  Candidates  competing  for  a  chance  to  mount  an  effective 
H  ^allenge  to  the  sponsors  of  infantilization  wouldn't  have  allowed  the  issue 
become  inexpressible.  They  would  have  helped  us  grasp  the  mix  of  ele- 
;nts — mucker-pose  manners,  bitty  legislative  initiatives,  phony  underdog 
lpathy,  Celebrities-R-Us  equality — which,  in  managed  coalescence,  were 
ce  again  marginalizing  substantial  issues.  But  the  post-9/11  world  wasn't 
sal.  The  old  rule — Know  Your  Enemies  and  Resist  Them  Intelligently — 
d  rarely  been  more  pertinent,  but  resistance  simply  didn't  begin. 
Suppose  it  never  begins,  or  begins  and  fails.  Suppose  distinctions  vanish 
itween  foundational  democratic  principles  and  decorative  pleasurable 
)pes.  What  happens  then?  Very  little  at  first.  The  familiar  apparatus  of  con- 
tsa  Jtutional  government  and  party  organizations  survives  seemingly  untouched 
ampaigns,  elections,  ostensible  checks  and  balances,  etc.). 
In  time,  though,  the  language  of  justice  and  injustice  comes  to  strike  or- 
nary  ears  as  Latinate  and  archaic — due  for  interment — and  attachment  to 
" 'l  d  forms  weakens.  Heart  tropes  grow  harder-edged.  On  debate  nights  aspiring 
indidates,  wired,  sit  on  podiums  attending  to  personal-hardship  tales  nar- 
ted  by  audience  members;  electronically  recorded  data  on  candidates'  mo- 
ent-to-moment  sympathy  levels  flash  on  viewers'  screens;  spinners  facing 
Dst-"debate"  questions  abut  victory  and  defeat  serve  up  biographical  details 
candidates'  lives  that  "explain"  high  or  low  affect-ratings. 
The  idea  of  qualifications  is  reconceived.  Persons  seeking  high  office  cer- 
Ik  fy  mediocrity  or  incompetence  rather  than  the  opposite.  (They  produce  ev- 
]Uiilence  of  significant  academic  failure,  or  proof  of  longstanding  contempt  for 
Polylingual  aesthetes  and  scientific  prodigies,  or  other  pertinent  bona  fides.) 
lii  Jo  longer  obliged  to  perform  as  gifted  miniaturizers — the  concept  of  social 
robkms  has  been  irretrievably  lost — political  advisers  are  judged  by  new  stan- 
ards.  Their  reputation  depends  on  success  at  creatively  updating  the  gen- 
li|:ified  saturnalia — producing  spectacles  that  revitalize  the  grand  myths  of 
it  ameness,  melding  rich,  poor,  powerful,  and  powerless. 

Scenarios  comic,  nightmarish,  or  far  out,  to  be  sure,  but  consider:  the 
ichest  and  most  influential  moviemaker  in  America,  Steven  Spielberg,  has 
lready  created  box-office  triumphs — including  the  startlingly  unironic 
LI. — encouraging  popular  belief  in  the  essential  sameness  of  humans  and 
nachines.  Large  capital  resources  plus  stars  with  clout  can  easily  be  com- 
'flnandeered  for  superprojects  aimed  at  abolishing  consciousness  of  differ- 
ence across  the  board.  Given  present  indicators,  given  the  pace  at  which  ten- 
lerness  hype,  brushcutter  selves,  defiance-mongering,  and  sameness  and 
niniaturizing  shows  settled  in  as  norms  of  our  campaign  discourse,  who 
vould  bet  that  "product"  advancing  this  basic  junk-political  cause  isn't  now 
n  development?  ■ 


Suppose  distinctions  vanish 
between  foundational 
democratic  principles  and 
decorative  pleasurable 
tropes.  what  happens  then? 
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TURN  ON,  TI  NE  IN 

Toward  a  progressive  talk  show 
By  Thomas  de  Zengotita 


A  American  progressives  are  now  realizing 
that  right-wing  media  must  be  directly  chal- 
lenged. Rush  Limbaugh  and  Roger  Ailes  have 
dominated  the  political-opinion  landscape,  es- 
sentially unopposed,  tor  too  long.  The  question 
is:  1  [( iw  to  strike  hack ? 

Major  players  are  conferring  over  this  ques- 
tion. Al  Gore  is  talking  to  Comcast,  Podesta  is 
talking  to  Kirsch,  AnShell  is  talking  to  Liu. 
Franken  is  talking  to  AnShell.  .And  Norman 
Lear  is  talking  to  everybody. 

The  diagnosis  is  this:  Conservatives  succeed 
and  progressives  fail  in  TalkLand  because  pro- 
gressives are  too  nice  and  have  complex  views 
thai  can'i  be  reduced  to  sound  bites  reeking 
with  attitude  and  entertainment  value. 

Thai's  not  all  wrong.  The  complex  pan  is 
right.  I  he  sound-bites  pan  is  sometimes  right. 
But  the  nice  pan  is  over,  and  the  entertain- 
ment part  is  just  wrong.  The  reason  progressive 
talk  shows  have  failed  is  that  they've  taken  es- 
tablished I  inures  I'uonio,  l\>nahue — and 
squeezed  them  into  established  formats. 

Thai  lesson  is  sinking  in.  New  formats  are 
being  discussed,  featuring  satire  and  skits — a  big 
step  forward  hut  not  big  enough.  We  need  to 
move  beyond  established  talent  too.  We  need 
the  hungry  young.  Substance  aside,  we  need 


them  because  they  will  exert  themselves  wi 
nothing-else-matters  energy.  And  through  th 
new  talent  we  target  a  specific  market. 

But  you  don't  decide  on  a  cast  before  y 
write  the  play;  you  write  the  pi.i\  and  then  ca 
it .  So  here's  the  play. 

Format 

Assume  a  two-hour  radio  show  or  TV  show 
or  both,  the  way  MSNBC  does  Imus.  It  will  t 
i  ime  to  do  what  this  show  must  do;  namely,  mo\ 
serious  political  substance  into  the  lihertai 
space  created  by  (  lomedy  C  'entral. 

I  he  nearest  thing  going  to  what  I  haw 
mind  is  The  Daily  Show.  Jon  Stewart  sets 
tone,  interviewing  guests  and  presiding  o\ 
mockumentary  skits  featuring  players  we  coui 
on  for  a  certain  performance.  Notice  that  Jon 
constantly  relating  to  the  audience,  interact 
with  the  camera  in  a  confiding  way.  He  kno 
it's  all  about  (.  reating  an  in-group. 

But  The  Daily  Show  is: 

a)  only  a  halt  hour  long; 

b)  all  comedy; 

c)  divided  into  short  bits; 

d)  substantive  only  by  implication,  it  at  all 
This  show  w  ill  be  more  extended  and  me 

dering,  sardonic,  comic — but  serious  too,  angt 


rhomas  de  Zengotita  teaches  at  The  I  )alton  Schmil  and  the  Draper  Program  at  New  York  I  'niversity.  1  lis  last  essay 
I  larper's  Magazine,  "The  Romance  of  Empire,"  appeared  in  the  July  issue.  I  fe  is  at  work  on  a  hook  titled  Mediate 

due  out  in  (a//  200-f  from  Bloomshury . 
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bitter.  It  will  deal  with  politics,  policy,  and 
orical  context  as  well  as  with  popular  cub 
and  prominent  personalities. 

Concept  and  Cast 
Tie  two  main  figures  on  the  show  are: 
The  Host.  Straight  white  man.  Early  thir- 
.  Why  straight  and  white  and  male?  Be- 
se  progressives  are  so  fragmented.  The  Host 
Ids  to  be  an  "unmarked  signifier"  who  can 
I  Id  bridges  between  identity  groups.  His  per- 
ality ?  How  about  Ivy  League  Grad  School 
8  ;ts  Ali  G  and  Jiminy  Glick  with  a  pinch  of 
W  Sahl? 

Df  course,  the  specific  personality  can't  be 
own  ahead  of  time,  but  imagine  a  patrician 
ppie  or  an  intense  New  York  intellectual 

0  can  fall  into  hip-hop  vernacular  at  will 

1  can  discuss  the  Frankfurt  School  as  well  as 
:  superpowers  of  the  X-Men. 

Whatever  his  style,  the  Host  must  embody 
s  fusion  of  high  and  popular  culture.  That  is 
:  key  to  our  enterprise. 

Why?  Because  the  base  for  a  renewed  progres- 
!  ism  in  this  country  is  made  up  of  young  people 
whom  that  fusion  is  a  way  of  life .  People  in 
at  base  have  read  Foucault  and  spent  time  in 
;at  rooms  discussing  Buffy  the  Vampire  Slayer. 
J  om  interns  to  associates,  these  people  drive 
e  culture  industry — media,  arts,  nonprofits, 
e  academy. 

This  will  be  our  core  demographic.  Right 
w,  there  is  no  single  venue  in  our  public  cul- 
re  to  represent  them.  The  success  of  this 
ow  will  depend  on  its  ability  to  fill  that  vacu- 
n.  It  will  depend  on  not  trying  to  compete  for 
e  exurban  commuter  crowd,  not  right  away, 
his  show  aims  to  be  the  coolest  thing  out 
iere  for  our  target  audience.  If  that  happens, 
uch  will  follow,  because  major  cultural  tip- 
ng  points  are  lodged  in  that  demographic. 
The  basic  problem  is  this:  Political  engage- 
ment— especially  from  the  left — is  no  longer 
3ol.  The  right  has  managed  an  astonishing 
iltural-political  reversal:  they  turned  us  into 
ie  Establishment  and  themselves  into  rebels, 
his  is  completely  ludicrous,  given  what  is  go- 
lg  on  in  the  world,  but  that  was  the  genius  of 
ae  political-correctness  gambit.  This  show 
ims  to  make  political  engagement  cool  again. 

The  Person  Who  Actually  Knows  Stuff 
PWAKS).  The  Host's  partner.  A  major  inno- 
ation.  The  people  we  are  after  went  to  the 
-est  schools  in  the  country,  but,  with  notable 
n  xceptions,  they  are — for  reasons  the  .show 
i  /ill  take  up — abysmally  ignorant.  The  good 
lews  is  that  they  know  it,  and,  unlike  their 
j  ven  more  ignorant  and  apathetic  fellow  citi- 
ens,  they  are  embarrassed  about  it.  They  feel 
(uilty  for  not  knowing  more  history  and  eco- 


nomics, for  not  really  knowing  how  things 
stand  in  the  world.  They  have  been  exposed  to 
enough — in  some  half-remembered  course,  in 
an  essay,  or  in  a  book  review — to  know  that 
the  facts  are  on  our  side,  but  they  can't  keep 
track  of  them,  can't  deploy  them  spontaneous- 
ly in  argument. 

But  "The  Person  Who  Actually  Knows 
Stuff"  can.  PWAKS  sits  at  the  table  with  the 
Host  during  the  show — laptop  ready,  files  of 
facts  catalogued,  likely  websites  in  the  directo- 
ry. PWAKS  monitors  the  proceedings,  foraging 
for  pertinent  information.  In  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  the  moment  as  the  show  unfolds, 
the  Host  can  say,  "Well,  this  looks  like  a  job 
for  [characteristic  sound  effect]  .  .  .  The  Person 
Who  Actually  Knows  Stuff!"  And,  hang,  we 
get  the  distribution  of  benefits  from  the  Bush 
tax  cut,  or  per  capita  income  under  free-trade 
regimes  in  Latin  America,  or  proportions  of  Big 
Pharma  budgets  that  go  to  marketing  versus  re- 
search— and  so  on. 

Information  tending  to  undermine  the  Host 
must  be  forthcoming,  too — it  will  he  up  to  him 
to  deal.  Faced  with  an  unwelcome  statistic,  he 
says,  "Well,  that's  how  it  goes  in  a  real  no-spin 


zone."  In  the  long  run,  the  payoff  will  he  enor- 
mous if  this  happens  regularly. 

So  the  Host  and  PWAKS  complement  each 
other.  He  is  the  generalist,  the  satirist,  the 
polemicist.  PWAKS  is  into  detail,  her  memory 
is  photographic,  her  organizing  skills  unparal- 
leled. Master  of  the  info-age,  she  navigates  the 


llustrations  by  Tim  Bowur 
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OnStar   is   on   the   scene  fast. 


YOUR  FAMILY'S  SAFETY  IS  YOUR 
MOST  IMPORTANT  CONCERN.  WHICH 
IS  WHY  IT'S  SO  IMPORTANT  TO  US. 


We  designed  the  first  car  seat  to  help  protect  children. 
And  we  invented  the  modern-day  front  crash  test 
dummy.  We  were  the  first  to  make  air  bags  available  to 
the  masses.  And  we  introduced  drivers  to  infrared 
Night  Vision.  Over  the  years,  our  dedication  to  safety 
has  helped  save  countless  lives. 

Today,  we  continue  to  set  the  standard  with  OnStar,® 
one  of  the  most  important  safety  innovations  ever.  This 
GM-pioneered  system  helps  keep  drivers  in  contact 
with  a  live  Advisor  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year* 
Wherever  you  are,  OnStar  is  there.  It's  the  peace  of  mind 
over  two  million  GM  drivers  have  come  to  trust.  Which  is 
why  we  offer  it  on  over  40  different  GM  cars  and  trucks. 

Our  safety  measures  don't  stop  there.  Later  this 
year,  we're  introducing  the  first  ever  Advanced 
Automatic  Crash  Notification  system.  This 
groundbreaking  technology  reports  vital  crash 
data  to  the  OnStar  Center,  such  as  the  severity  and 
direction  of  impact,  helping  emergency  response 
teams  prepare  before  they  even  arrive. 

And  this  is  just  the  beginning.  Because  at  GM, 
we're  dedicated  to  building  safe  cars  and  trucks.  And 
making  sure  you  feel  protected  every  time  you  get 
behind  the  wheel. 

NIGHT  VISION.  ALLOW  US  TO  SHED  SOME  LIGHT. 


A  lot  of  companies  are  using 
cameras  these  days.  But  only 
GM  is  using  one  like  this:  a 
high-powered,  ferroelectric 
heat-sensing  camera  -  aka, 
Night  Vision.  Offered  exclusively 
in  the  Cadillac  DeVi lie,  this 
first-of-its-kind  feature  harvests 


thermal-imaging  technology  from 
the  military  to  help  drivers 
see  beyond  the  range 
of  low  beam  headlamps. 
By  projecting  infrared 
mages  onto  the  windshield, 
Night  Vision  can  give  drivers  some 
extra  time  to  react. 


When  a  crash  occurs,  a  quick  medical  response 
can  mean  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 
The  OnStar  Air  Bag  Notification  System*  can  help 
first-aid  get  to  the  scene  faster.  If  a  vehicle's 
front  air  bag  deploys,  an  emergency  signal 
is  sent  automatically  to  the  OnStar  Center. 
An  Advisor  will  attempt  to  communicate  with 
the  vehicle's  occupants.  If  there  is  no  response, 
or  if  the  car's  occupants  report  an  emergency, 
the  Advisor  will  contact  the  nearest  appropriate 
emergency  services  provider  (RitSlar 


The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
(NHTSA)  gave  Chevy  Impala  five  stars  for  frontal  crash 
safety,  the  highest  government  rating.** 


Beneath  the  inviting  exterior  of  the  Saturn  Ion  is  a 
mighty  steel  spaceframe.  This  reinforced  safety 
structure  helps  preserve  occupant  space  in  a  crash. 


GM  Versatrak™  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 
Available  on  the  Buick  Rendezvous,  it  adds  torque  to 
the  rear  wheels  when  conditions  get  slippery. 


The  latest  news,  reviews  and  a  glimpse  of  the  road  ahead.  See  it  all  at  www.gm.com/story. 


CHEVROLET         PONTIAC         OLDSMOBILE         BUICK         CADILLAC         GMC         SATURN         HUMMER  SAAB 

*OnStar  services  require  vehicle  electrical  system  and  analog  wireless  service  to  be  available  and  operating  for  features  to  function  properly.  Visit  www.onstar.com  for 
system  information  and  details.  "Testing  conducted  by  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  (NHTSA)  as  part  of  its  New  Car  Assessment  Program  (NCAP). 


glut  and  finds  the  tacts — one  ot  our  main 
themes  being  that,  contrary  to  recent  academic 
dogma,  there  are  such  things. 

Supporting  Cast:  Comics  and  mimics  for 
skits  featuring  political  and  cultural  figures  a  la 
Saturday  Night  Live  hut  more  substantive.  Sam- 
ples are  given  below,  but  the  gist  is  that  we 
don't  do  forgiveness  comedy.  Personalities  are 
mocked — not  "roasted" — and  the  policy  conse- 
quences ot  character  are  emphasized.  No  one 
we  satirize  will  ever  do  a  see-what-a-good- 
sport-I-am  guest  appearance.  Bush  43  will  not 
smile  upon  his  imitator  the  way  Bush  41  did  on 
Dana  Carvey. 

Themes 

They  are  underlying.  They  constitute  an 
ethos  that  guides  specific  judgments.  The  over- 
arching theme  is: 

1 )  Irony,  Apathy,  and  the  Fear  of  Being  Duped. 
This  is  what  we  must  address  it  we  are  to  help 
revive  a  progressive  vanguard.  The  young 
people  we  are  trying  to  motivate  recognize 
themselves  in  this  description,  believe  me;  I 
have  learned  that  much  in  twenty  years  of 
teaching.  We  who  emerged  from  the  sixties 


and  seventies  have  nol  inspired  a  critical  mass 
of  successors.  And  this  applies  across  the  iden- 
tity spec  num.  The  NAACP  and  NOW  and 
ACT-UP  all  lace  the  same  problem. 

Most  people  in  our  demographic  will  not  re- 
spond to  yet  another  advocate  hyping  yet  an- 


othei  >  luse  with  horritu  graphu  s  depu  tn 
mass  suffering.  They've  seen  too  many  ac 
That's  why  they're  disengaged. 

But  we  don't  preach.  We  talk  about  mo| 
specific  features  of  the  landscape. 

2)  Political  Correctness.  The  show's  positit  ■ 
on  this  crucial  topic  is:  Okay,  a  lot  of  som 
times  silly  constraints  have  emerged  to  ensu 
against  giving  offense  to  various  groups.  B 
compared  with  the  circumstances  in  whk 
women,  blacks,  and  gays  used  to  live,  P.C.  i 
nothing.  And  structural  discrimination  is  sti 
very  real — though  things  improved  enough,  o 
pecially  in  the  academy  and  the  culture  indl 
try,  so  that  reactionaries  could  sell  the  id- 
that  P.C.  is  an  oppressive  regime  enforced  r 
"thought  police." 

This  is  nonsense,  but  the  fact — and  it  is 
fad  —thai  progressives  let  themselves  get  ca 
as  puritanical  nags  m  the  lives  of  young  pcop 
has  been  a  disaster. 

In  general,  we  sa}  to  those  who  lake  offerJ 
at  the  drop  ot  an  inappropriate  pronoun,  "G 
over  it,  there  are  more  important  things 
stake  than  your  person, il  comfort  zone."  1 
those  wh( >  pretend  to  contuse  ei  iquette  with  r 
pression  we  say,  "We're  on  to  you,  pal,  at 
we're  not  going  to  let  a  few  linguistic  inconv 
niences  distract  us  from  massive  and  ongoii 
30<  ial  injustice — and  especially  not  from  tho 
who  profit  by  it." 

But  that's  the  show's  position.  Guests  at 
callers  will  have  < >ther  views.  The  point  is  to  tal 
this  issue  on,  connecting  it,  tor  example,  to 
guest's  accounl  ol  the  feminisi  movement,  or  i 
a  discussion  ot  language  and  perception  with  a  v 
iting  philosopher.  Progressives  cannot  afford 
dance  around  this  topic  anymore.  /(  is  killing  us. 

Postmodernism.  More  generally,  the  she 
takes  on  the  whole  brouhaha  over  postmo 
ernism — ot  which  P  C.  is  a  symptom.  Thj 
can't  be  purely  academic.  Doug  Rushkott  an 
techno  HJs  and  the  creators  of  The  Simpso 
are  as  qualified  to  discuss  this  topic  as 
I inlit h  Butler  or  David  Harvey.  In  fact,  th 
should  be  brought  together,  because  the  poi 
ol  the  show  is  to  he  this  mix  of  popular  ai 
high  culture. 

We  discuss  Baudrillard  on  simulacra  wi 
Fredric  |ameson  bul  also  with  the  directors 
The  Matrix — and  the  I  lost  takes  a  call  from  som 
one'  who  was  on  a  reality  TV  show. 

And  so  on. 

4)  Standards /Quality.  The  show  pushes  t 
standards  and  quality  in  the  lace  ol  the  rel 
tivism  thai  has  recently  dominated  progress^ 
discourse-.  Hence  its  announced  policy 
screening  audience  contributions.  But,  one 
again,  that's  the  show's  attitude — the  discu 
sion  is  open. 
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)  Thunder  on  the  Right.  Exposing  the  machi- 
ons  that  sustain  reactionary  forces  in  this 
atry  is  a  constant  theme.  We  strike  back  in 
ous  ways — but  especially  through  satire  and 
:kery.  The  fact  that  conservatives  enjoy  an 
I  in  the  humor  department  is  a  scandal. 
)  Justice  in  the  World.  This  is  basic.  We 
e  to  confront  the  other  themes  in  order  to 
ress  this  one  again.  The  core  issue  is:  How 
progressives  to  unite  around  a  vision  oi  jus- 
t  for  all  when  the  ideology  of  postmodern 
itics  has  deprived  us  of  universal  categories 
1  principles?  (See  my  essay  "Common 
)und"  in  Harper's  Magazine,  January  2003.) 

Sample  of  Regular  Segments 
)  Correcting  the  Record.  Very  important  mo- 
st devoted  to  misinformation  from  previous 
>ws,  with  credit  to  listeners  who  send  in  cor- 
tions.  The  contrast,  on  this  score,  with  bad- 
h  practices  on  right-wing  shows  will  speak 
itself. 

Z)  Check  This  Out:  Recommendations.  Web- 
s  like  Truthout.com,  a  Krugman  column,  a 
lathan  Schell  article,  a  new  book,  a  movie, 
album.  Audience  submissions  invited — but 
vet  them;  this  is  not  an  anything-goes  bulletin 
ard.  We  are  aiming,  without  apology,  to  con- 
idate  an  elite — an  in-group  of  tough,  smart,  en- 
ged  young  people  (see  above). 
3)  Editorial  Discretion.  A  verbatim  reading  from 
mainstream  press,  with  commentary.  The  fo- 
is  on  how  stories  get  buried  or  framed  in  a  cer- 
n  way.  For  example:  Bush  announces  big  boost 
AIDS  money  to  great  fanfare — and  no  actual 
3ney  is  forthcoming.  But  that  story  is  on  page 
vith  the  panty-hose  ads. 

)  Statistics.  Yet  another  blatant  rip-off  of  the 
arper's  Index. 
I  AlienWatch.  "The  Australian  Conspiracy." 
mainstay  satirical  focus.  The  lead-in: 
Voice  like  Walter  Winchell,  or  maybe  Lewis 
ack]  "Welcome  to  AlienWatch ,  where  we  update 
on  a  plot  to  destroy  Western  civilization  with 
ash  media.  No  one  else  dares  confront  these 
<sidious  forces  seeking  to  corrupt  our  way  of  life, 
Jt  political  correctness  will  not  stop  us  from  re- 
galing the  shocking  truth  behind  [ominous  mn- 
c] — The  Australian  Conspiracy. 
"Rupert  Murdoch  [manic  cackle  sound  effect] 
i  ts  at  the  center  of  this  web  of  decadence,  but  his 
Australians  are  everywhere,  and  their  influence 
growing,  even  on  our  own  shores. 
"Their  motive?  It's  genetic.  They're  descended 
om  a  bunch  of  convicts,  don't  forget,  and  now 
ley  want  revenge.  We  know  ethnicity  is  taboo 
aese  days,  but  the  thought  police  can't  intim- 
iate  u.s.  Think  about  it.  Why  else  would  Aus- 
ralians  flood  our  culture  with  their  trash?  Mon- 
y?  Sure,  but  there  are  other  ways  to  make 


money.  No — these  people  like  trash,  it's  their 
natural  element.  Australians  descend  from  the 
dregs  of  the  Anglophone  Imperium,  the  tail  end 
of  the  Caucasian  Bell  Curve.  They  were  ethni- 
cally cleansed  by  the  parent  nation  before  they 
could  contaminate  us.  Now  they  are  sneaking 
back.  Ask  yourself  this:  Why  is  Australia  so  far 
away?  You  think  that's  a  coincidence?  Please. 

"Ask  yourself  this:  What  did  an  Australian 
ever  do  that  was  worth  anything?  Name  a  really 
important  Australian  scientist  or  artist.  Not  one, 
see?  All  they  do  is  drink  beer  and  play  rugby — and 
wallow  in  trash. 

"Think  about  it." 

(Ideally,  a  defender  of  Australia  calls  in  to 
name  a  great  Australian  scientist.  The  Host  says, 
"Well,  I  never  heard  of  him,"  and  tries  to  get  the 
caller  to  advocate  Australian  Studies.) 

And  the  particular  segment  follows.  Maybe  a 
Steve  Dunleavy  column  or  some  especially  out- 
rageous piece  of  "reporting"  in  the  New  York 
Post.  We  focus  especially  on  Fox  News.  The 
Host  riffs  on  the  item,  exposing  how  it  shores 
up  prejudices  Murdoch  encourages.  Here's  a 
real  example: 

Host:  "Okay,  get  a  load  of  this  one  from  Fox: 
August  26,  2003,  the  day  American  casualties 
since  the  end  of  'major  hostilities'  surpassed 
what  they  had  been  during  them.  Well,  the 
Aussie  agents  who  run  Fox — devoted  to  report- 
ing so  we  can  decide — refused  to  do  what  the 
biased  liberal  media  did;  namely,  report  the 
fact  that  141  American  military  personnel  had 
been  killed  in  Iraq  since  May  1.  That  being  the 
day,  you  recall,  when  Top  Gun  Dubya  the 
Draft  Dodger  made  a  big  show  of  announcing 
'Mission  Accomplished'  aboard  that  aircraft 
carrier — on  the  taxpayers'  dime.  No,  Fox  de- 
cided to  provide  context.  Brit  Hume  threw  up 
two  maps  on  the  groovy  graphics  screen,  Cali- 
fornia beside  Iraq,  and  numbers  comparing  the 
murder  rate  in  California  with  the  American 
casualty  rate  in  Iraq — about  seven  a  day  in  sun- 
ny Cal,  one  a  day  in  Iraq.  See,  folks,  he  was 
saying,  there  go  those  hysterical  liberals  mak- 
ing a  big  deal  out  of  not  that  much  just  so  they 
can  dump  on  America.  Brit  even  pointed  out 
that  Iraq  and  California  are  'about  the  same 
size,'  so  we  could  appreciate  how  fair  his  com- 
parison was. 

"That  last  little  move  was  overreaching, 
Brit.  It  showed  that  this  was  no  innocent  mis- 
take. It  showed  that  you  knew  exactly  how  bo- 
gus your  comparison  was,  that  you  were  pur- 
posely, flagrantly,  scamming  your  listeners.  The 
relevant  variable  isn't  geographical  size,  it's 
p<  ipiifii  n  n  i  the  numbci  t  >l  '\  merit  an  troo]  - 
on  the  ground  in  Iraq  versus  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Calijornia.  That  is,  about  140,000  to 
34)  500,000.  For  your  comparison  to  work,  the 


murder  rate  in  California  would  have  to  be  246 
a  day!" 

Hume  imitator:  "That's  Special  Report  for  this 
time,  please  come  again  next  time,  and  in  the 
meantime  stay  tuned  tor  Fox  News.  Fair  and 
balanced  and  unafraid."  [u'fioos/i  and  music] 

Host:  "Unafraid  is  right!  That  was  outrageous. 
But  what  I  want  to  know  is:  Do  the  folks  at  Fox 
think  their  audience  is  that  stupid?  Are  they  right!" 

We  also  have  regular  skits  mocking  specific 
shews  on  Fox  (identified  as  the  fifth  column  of 
the  Australian  Conspiracy).  For  example: 

The  O'Malley  Fixture 

"Okay,  my  next  guest  is  Sister  Oguntiditi- 
mi — hope  I  got  that  one  right — but  whatever, 
you  claim  to  be  a  nun  of  some  kind,  but  it 
that's  true  what's  all  this  about  land  mines? 
Shouldn't  you  be  working  in  a  hospital  or 
something?  Why  are  you  running  around  com- 
plaining about  land  mines,  for  heaven's  sake?" 

"The  clinic  was  destroyed  by  mercenaries 
paid  by  . . ." 

"Well,  all  the  more  reason  to  get  to  work. 
Your  first  priority  should  be  to  lead  the  vil- 
lagers in  rebuilding  services,  no?" 

"The  village  was  also  destroyed  by  the  . .  ." 

"Well,  it  there's  no  village,  who  are  you  serv- 
ing? You  got  turned  on  to  some  celebrity  cause 
about  land  mines  because  you  couldn't  come 
up  with  villagers?  I'm  sorry,  I  just  don't  get  it." 

"Some  villagers  survived  the  massacre  and 
were  removed  to  the  refugee  camp  at . . ." 

"Okay,  okay,  now  I  see,  okay,  1  apologize.  So 
you  are  serving  villagers  but  they're  in  some 
U.N.  refugee  camp,  right?  What's  that  camp 
like,  by  the  way?  More  bureaucrats  than 
refugees,  I'll  bet,  heh,  heh — but  whatever — I 
still  don't  see  where  these  so-called  land  mines 
come  into  it.  Why  don't  you  help  the  villagers 
rebuild  the  village?  Too  much  red  tape?" 

"The  land  mines  are  on  roads  leading  from 
the  destroyed  villages  in  the  north  to  the 
refugee  zones  in  the  south,  so  there  is  no  . . ." 

"Yeah,  well,  this  is  starting  to  get  pretty  com- 
plicated, isn't  it?  You  know  what  I  think?  This 
reminds  me  of  when  I  was  teaching  high  school 
and  kids  would  come  up  with  all  these  reasons 
why  they  couldn't  do  what  they  were  supposed 
to  do.  There  was  always  something,  you  know 
what  I  mean?  Always  some  reason  to  avoid 
good  old-fashioned  work — that's  how  it  looks 
to  me,  I  gotta  tell  you." 

Or: 

Hanratty  and  Caves 

"Hi,  and  welcome  to  our  show.  I'm  Sean 
Hanratty.  I'm  smart,  I'm  glib,  I'm  confident, 
I'm  handsome,  I'm  beautifully  groomed  and  tai- 
lored, I  have  a  book  on  the  New  York  Times 
bestseller  list,  and  my  speaker  fees  are  through 
the  roof — so  I'm  rich  too!  And  lemme  tell  you, 


it  feels  sooooo  good — no  wonder  I  love  li 
country.  Ready  to  rumble,  Alan?" 

"l:r,  hi,  uh  .  .  .  I'm  Alan  (  laves.  I'm,  uh,  n 
exactly  stupid,  Inn  I'm  slow,  especially  wh« 
people  are,  uh,  you  know,  watching  me.  I  act 
ally  do  much  better  thinking  up  what  I  shou 
have  said  later,  when  I'm  lying  in  bed  obsear 
ing,  but,  uh,  wail  a  minute  ...  oh  yeah,  I  ha'l 
these  confidence  problems  because  I  was  tJ  ' 
type  of  kid  that  guys  like  Sean  used  to  tortu 
in  gym,  and  I  don't  have  a  bestseller  and  n 
much  in  the  way  of  speaker  fees,  because  n 
body  wants  to  hear  me,  which  I'm  kind  of  i  ; 
lieved  about  actually,  because  I  suffer  fro 
stage  !i  ight.  Bui  im  therapist  says  . . ." 

"Great,  Alan — and  good  luck  with  that.  0 
topic  tonight  is  liberal  bias,  and  our  guests  ai  * 
first,  Pat  Buchanan,  twice  a  Republican  cane 
date  tor  president,  author  of  six  books,  veten 
of  three  TV  shows,  and,  it  just  so  happens,  r 
close  personal  friend.  How  are  you,  Pat?" 

"Doin'  good,  Sean,  doin'  good." 

"And,  representing  the  other  side,  we  have .  ! 
let's  see  here  . . .  Akbar  Hussein.  Akbar  was  ec  p 
tor  ot  his  high  school  newspaper  in  Hearbon 
Michigan,  until  he  was  expelled  for  an  editori 
sympathetic  to  Al  Qaeda.  So  that's  our  lineup,  fi 
and  balanced  as  always,  right,  Alan?" 

"Gotta  agree  with  you  on  that  one,  Sean." 

Or: 

"Poll  question  for  the  day:  Who  has  dorl 
more  to  debase  American  culture — Russe 
Crowe  or  Mel  Gibson?  Email  your  respon  * 
to  ." 

Guests 

A  big  part  of  the  show.  The  innovation 
that  the  Host  talks  like  a  person,  interruptin 
getting  equal  time.  This  is  not  an  earnest  B 
Moyers  interview — this  is  a  conversation.  Tl 
Host  will  have  to  make  it  happen  by  expres 
ing  his  own  views  and  pursuing  questions  I 
cares  about.  Guests  to  include  academics  ar| 
policy  people,  writers,  celebrities,  officehol 
ers,  sometimes  alone  but  most  often  with  th 
mix  of  high  and  pop  culture.  Conversation  f 
an  hour,  with  phone  calls.  (Callers  aj 
screened  rigorously  beforehand  but  are  givt 
extended  time  if  they  get  on,  really  included 
the  discussion.) 

But  here  we  take  a  page  from  the  right-wii 
playbook.  When  dealing  with  a  caller  (or  gues 
expressing  loathsome  views,  however  disguise 
the  Host  goes  for  the  jugular.  This  means  mo 
than  insults.  The  Host  is  looking  to  expose  tl: 
hate  and  fear — and  sheer  stupidity — that  shaji 
reactionary  beliefs. 

So  with  a  fundamentalist  Christian  call 
the  Host  might  lead  the  conversation  thus! 
but  delicately,  so  that  the  caller  stays  on: 
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So,  you  believe  that  Jonah  was,  like,  this 
guy,  who  was  swallowed  by  a  whale?  What 
it  d  of  whale  would  it  have  been,  in  the 
litetranean  at  the  time?  Doesn't  this  make 
certifiably  insane,  technically,  I  mean?  It  it 
e  just  you,  all  by  yourself,  who  believed 
ething  like  that — then  you  would  be  certifi- 
,  right? 

And,  speaking  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Holy  Land,  could  you  explain  to  our  listen- 
why  you  are  so  supportive  of  anything  Israel 
s,  no  matter  what?  I  mean,  explain  the 
pture? . . .  Ah,  so  you  evangelicals  support  Is- 
because  you  are,  like,  looking  forward  to  the 
of  the  world?  Would  you  want  the  end  of 
world  to  be  nuclear  or  biological,  or  don't 
i  have  a  preference?" 

|r,  with  a  guest  or  caller  who  comes  on  like 
7  Falwell,  oozing  smarmy  lies  about  loving 
sinner  but  hating  the  sin  of  homosexuality: 
I'm  curious  about  you  personally.  When  you 
sitting  next  to  a  man  you  know  is  a 
ier" — the  Host  smuggles  in  the  crucial  "a" — 
hen  you  know  it,  I  mean,  because  it  could  be 
/body,  couldn't  it?  You  should  be  wondering 
out  that  all  the  time,  I  suppose,  shouldn't 
j?  He  could  be  a  queer.  Anyway,  doesn't  it 
ke  you  feel  creepy?  You  wonder  if  he  is 
inking  about  your  private  parts  and  what 
at  might  be  doing  to  his  private  parts  and 
iff,  right?" 

The  basic  point?  Gloves  off.  We  have  to  ex- 
se  the  hate  and  fear  that  the  "respectable" 
ht  has  learned  to  hide.  But  we  know  better, 
hen  they're  hanging  out  in  the  bar  after 
>rk,  the  way  they  talk,  the  way  they  laugh — 
thing's  changed.  Vicious  bigotry.  And  we 
|  out  to  expose  it.  That's  the  way  to  win  back 
ccer  moms  terrified  by  images  of  OSad- 
mBinLaden. 

The  good  news  is  that  the  hectoring  tradition 
the  right  has  created  a  space  that  makes  this 
ssible,  and  progressives  need  to  take  advan- 
ge.  If  you  think  what  I  just  outlined  goes  too 
,  you  need  to  listen  to  more  Rush  Limbaugh. 
ot  to  mention  Michael  Savage,  who,  like  Bob 
rant,  will  no  doubt  rise  again. 

Coverage 

Besides  guests,  we  have  story  coverage — espe- 
ally  when  something  is  breaking  that  the  main- 
ream  media  is  bungling.  For  example: 

The  Statue.  Except  for  about  ten  minutes 
n  Nightline  on  the  evening  of  April  9,  the 
"ansparently  staged  toppling  of  Saddam's 
:atue  was  allowed  to  proceed  without  ques- 
on,  probably  because  media  outfits  were  so 
losely  involved  in  the  staging — as  they  regu- 
irly  are  in  so  many  less  egregious  cases.  But 
iven  the  iconic  significance  assigned  to  this 


event,  their  collaboration  on  this  one  was 
truly  outrageous. 

Our  show  would  have  been  all  over  this, 
starting  with  Paula  Zahn's  live  interview  on 
CNN  with  Corporal  Chin  after  he  draped  the 
American  flag,  and  then  the  Iraqi  flag,  across 
the  statue's  face.  Paula  had  her  story  line  when 
she  asked  the  corporal,  with  a  confiding  little 
grin — one  of  the  boys  who  knows  how  these 
things  are — why  he  took  the  American  flag 
down  so  fast.  Did  the  brass  call  down  to  re- 
mind our  patriotic  soldiers  of  CENTCOM  flag 
policy?  No,  said  the  corporal,  innocent  as  a 
newborn  babe,  it  had  been  part  of  "the  plan" 
all  along. 

Looking  a  bit  glassy-eyed,  Paula  affected  not 
to  notice,  and  changed  the  subject.  A  voice  off 
camera  called  the  corporal  and  he  went  away, 
never  to  be  heard  from  again. 

Our  show  would  have  been  on  it  for  days — 
calling  CNN,  the  Times,  Nightline,  Robert  Fisk 
in  Baghdad.  What  "plan"?  Who  is  looking  into 
this?  Broadcasting  the  URLs  that  put  up  tran- 
scripts of  the  Zahn  interview,  that  put  up  long 
shots  of  the  square  showing  only  about  a  hun- 
dred men  involved,  showing  that  some  of  those 
men  were  Chalabi  henchmen  flown  in  by  the 


United  States  a  few  days  earlier.  We  could 
have  turned  this  one  inside  out.  And  it  would 
have  mattered. 

William  Bennett.  He  came  in  for  some  razzing 
over  his  gambling,  but  he  got  nothing  like 
what  we  would  have  dished  out.  We  would 
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have  collected  his  smuggest  expressions  of 
moral  authority — especially  those  stressing  pri- 
vate morality  in  public  figures,  as  in  relation  to 
Bill  Clinton,  tor  example.  The  1  lost  would  read 
excerpts,  ruminating,  finally  saying,  "Geeez,  it 
boggles  the  mind.  Try  to  imagine  the  kind  ot 
self-righteousness  it  takes  to  publish  something 
called  The  Book  oj  V  irtues  under  your  own 
name.'  To  set  yourself  up  on  that  throne  of 
judgment,  what  kind  ot  person  could  do  that — 
besides  mv  rabbi,  1  mean.1  Seriously,  though, 
how  does  that  work  psychologically,  how  full  of 
yourself  do  you  have  to  be?  Talk  about  self- 
esteem!  It's  hard  to  wrap  your  head  around 
what  it  would  be  like — but  we'll  try. 

[Sound  effects  of  a  lone  slot  machine;  distant 
sultry  jazz]  Voiceover,  whispering: 

"Well,  folks,  we've  tracked  virtue  to  its  lair 
in  our  ongoing  quest  for  guidance  on  how  to 
live  our  lives  since  things  got  so  contused  by 
the  sixties — and  we  think  we've  found  the 
man  who  can  set  us  straight,  who  can  hardly 
wait  to  set  us  straight,  actually,  setting  us 
straight  is  his  favorite  thing.  Yup,  it's  William 
Bennett,  embodiment  of  rectitude,  captain  of 


the  moral  order,  the  guy  who  knows  what's 
right  and  wrong,  nor  just  tor  himself  but  for 
all  of  us. 

"Unfortunately,  he's  very  busy  right  now; 
actually,  he's  been  busy  tor  a  while  with — 1 
guess  you  could  call  it  his  second  favorite 
thing.  He's  been  sitting  hen.  all  by  himself  in 
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a  casino  hotel  room  playing  a  slot  machil 
for  eight  hours,  that's  what  he's  been  doirl 
Bv  himself. 
"Hmmm . . . 

"I  gotta  fell  you,  I'm  thinking  it's  weirder  I 
be  doing  this  all  alone  than  it  would  be  if  1 
had,  you  know,  some  congenial  company — hi 
heck,  what  do  I  know,  he's  the  authority.  Wa 
shhhh,  he's  talking  to  himself.  Let's  listen  i 
Maybe  we  can  pick  up  some  moral  guidan 
from  ancient  philosophical  maxims  and  elevi 
ing  religious  proverbs  . . ." 

Bennett  imitator,  chanting:  "It  isn't  sex,  so 
isn't  bad,  it  isn't  sex,  so  it  isn't  bad,  it's  not  ill 
gal,  it's  only  $K  million,  I  earned  it,  it's  r 
money,  I  paid  the  mortgage,  it  isn't  sex,  so 
isn't  bad,  I  need  it  to  relax,  everybody's  en 
tied  to  a  little  relaxation,  I  need  it  to  relax  . . 

Leu  Strauss.  Ever  since  Allan  Bloom's  T 
Closing  of  the  American  Mind,  the  media  ha 
acknowledged,  in  passing,  the  influence  of  tl 
little-known  scholar  who  was  Bloom 
teacher — and,  as  it  turns  out,  the  teacher  of 
many  leaders  of  the  neoconservative  mov 
ment.  A  few  weeks  ago,  some  major  public 
rions  took  on  the  subject  directly — and  di 
their  usual  job  of  triviali:ation.  This  she 
would  have  done  it  right. 

On  a  Friday,  say,  the  Host  introduces  tl 
subject  with  a  few  words  about  Strauss's  phile 
ophy,  his  connections  to  the  Kristols,  Wc 
fowitz,  Perle,  et  al.,  his  influence  in  conserv 
five  foundations  and  think  tanks — as  the  Tim 
did  on  May  4  in  its  Week  in  Review  sectio 
But  for  this  show  that's  the  prev  iew.  The  He 
announces  the  guest  for  next  Tuesday — a  pr 
tessor  with  progressive  views  and  an  intima 
knowledge  of  the  Straussian  school — and  giv 
the  title  ot  Strauss's  book,  with  recommendt 
chapters  and  passages  relating  to  the  philosi. 
pher  king,  especially  any  suggesting  sympatf 
for  what  Plato  called  the  Noble  Lie.  Passagj 
posted  on  our  website. 

A  Noble  Lie,  you  see,  is  one  that  enligh 
ened  rulers  tell  the  rabble  in  order  to  ensu 
that  their  enlightened  policies — policies  too  el 
evated,  too  farseeing,  for  the  rabble  to  compn 
bend — are  nevertheless  supported.  In  recei 
circumstances,  for  example,  you  might  tell  oi 
citizens  that  a  tyrant  posed  an  imminent  thre; 
to  the  Republic  because  he  had  Weapons  ( 
Mass  Destruction  and  ties  to  Al  Qaeda,  whe 
what  you  really  had  in  mind  was  gaining  con 
trol  ot  the  world's  oil  supplies  as  a  hedg! 
against  the  emergence  of  China  or  the  Eurcj 
pean  Union  as  a  possible  threat  to  America 
hegemony  by,  say,  2030. 

That  would  he  an  example  ot  a  Noble  Lie— I 
and  it  might  be  worth  knowing  what  Lei 
Strauss  had  to  say  on  the  subject,  no.' 
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THE  WAR 
BUSINESS 

Squeezing  a  profit  from  the  wreckage  in  Iraq 
By  Chalmers  Johnson 


In  the  councils  of  government,  we  must  guard 
against  the  acquisition  of  unwarranted  influence, 
whether  sought  or  unsought,  by  the  military  - 
industrial  complex.  The  potential  for  the  disastrous 
rise  of  misplaced  power  exists  and  will  persist.  We 
must  never  let  the  weight  of  this  combination  en- 
danger our  liberties  or  democratic  processes.  We 
should  take  nothing  for  granted. 

T,  — Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  1961 

he  permanent  military  domination  of  the 
world  is  an  expensive  business.  Last  Septem- 
ber, having  already  spent  $79  billion  in  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan,  George  W.  Bush  asked  Con- 
gress for  an  additional  $87  billion  to  sustain 
the  effort  another  year.  Within  hours,  the 
White  House  admitted  that  even  this  was  a 
lowball  estimate.  L.  Paul  Bremer,  Bush's  pro- 
consul in  Iraq,  said  the  cost  of  reconstructing 
that  nation  alone  was  "almost  impossible  to  ex- 
aggerate." In  total,  military  spending  next  year 
will  likely  reach  half  a  trillion  dollars,  more  in 
real  dollars  than  was  spent  even  in  1968,  at  the 
height  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

Although  many  of  the  dreaming  geomancers 
in  his  administration  had  foreseen  the  Iraq  war 
as  a  "cakewalk,"  Bush  himself  has  always  been 
more  cautious  in  describing  his  vision  of  Amer- 
ica's military  commitments.  He  has  called  Iraq 
the  "central  front"  in  "a  different  kind  of  war, 
fought  on  many  fronts  in  many  places,"  and 
thus  far  he  has  refused  to  estimate  when  this 
larger  war  might  end  or  even  to  provide  criteria 
for  victory.  Instead,  he  has  said  that  the  strug- 
gle will  be  "lengthy"  and  will  "require  sacrifice" 


on  the  part  of  the  American  people.  In  short, 
the  White  House  has  committed  the  American 
people  to  financing  an  expensive,  perpetual 
war  with  fronts  in  Iraq,  Afghanistan,  and  coun- 
tries yet  to  be  announced.  Even  those  few 
politicians  who  objected  to  the  Iraq  invasion 
now  argue  that  we  must  "finish  the  job."  The 
deed  has  been  done.  The  money  must  be  spent. 

And  so,  for  the  private  contractors  that  in- 
creasingly make  up  the  infrastructure  of  our 
armed  forces,  fortune  has  arisen  from  tragedy. 
During  the  first  Iraq  war,  in  1991,  one  in  a 
hundred  American  personnel  was  employed  by 
a  private  contractor.  In  the  second  Iraq  war, 
that  ratio  is  closer  to  one  in  ten.  The  Washing- 
ton  Post  reports  that  as  much  as  one  third  of 
the  rapidly  expanding  cost  of  the  Iraq  war  is 
going  into  private  U.S.  bank  accounts. 

The  original  point  of  this  massive  outflow  of 
federal  dollars  was  to  save  money.  In  Donald 
Rumsfeld's  vision,  privatization  would  bring  the 
unbending  discipline  of  the  marketplace  to  bear 
on  war  itself.  In  1995,  well  before  his  return  to 
Washington,  Rumsfeld  presented  to  America  his 
"Thoughts  from  the  Business  World  on  Down- 
sizing Government,"  a  monograph  infonned  by  his 
experience  as  both  a  White  House  chief  of  staff 
and  defense  secretary  (under  Gerald  Ford)  and  a 
CEO  of  two  large  American  corporations  (Gen- 
eral Instrument  Corp.  and  G.  D.  Searle).  "Gov- 
ernment programs  are  effectively  insulated  from 
the  rigors  of  the  marketplace,  and  therefore  are 
denied  the  possibility  of  failure,"  he  wrote.  "Some- 
times, nothing  short  of  outright  privatization  can 
restore  the  discipline  of  a  bottom  line." 


Chalmers  Johnson  is  the  author  oj  Blowback.  His  next  hunk,  The  Sorrows  of  Empire,  will  be  published 

by  Metropolitan  Books  in  January. 
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Now  Rumsfeld's  vision  of  privatized  warfare  is 
coming  to  fruition  and  the  bottom  line  has  yet  to 
be  plumbed.  Depending  upon  how  much  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  sacrifice,  the  po- 
tential tor  private  profit  in  U.S.  war  making  has 
become,  to  borrow  a  phrase,  almost  impossible  to 
exaggerate.  The  war  has  been  a  bonanza,  for  in- 
stance, for  both  Halliburton,  the  energy  holding 
company,  and  tor  Bechtel,  the  number-one  con- 
struction contractor  in  the  United  States.  Dick 
Cheney  was  CEO  of  Halliburton  from  1995  to 
2000.  George  Shult:  was  Bechtel's  president  for 
eight  year>  before  becoming  Ronald  Reagan's  sec- 
retary of  state.  Last 


The  potential  for  private 
profit  in  u.s.  war  making  has 
become  almost  impossible 
to  exaggerate 


March  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers awarded  the 
Kellogg  Brown  ck 
Root  subsidiary  of 
Halliburton  a  con- 
tract, expandable  up 
to  $7  billion  over 
two  years,  to  provide 
for  all  of  the  logistical  and  maintenance  needs  of 
the  U.S.  forces  in  Iraq.  At  the  same  time,  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  gave 
Bechtel  an  initial  contract  of  $34-6  million  to  re- 
build Iraqi  power-generation  facilities,  electrical 
grids,  water  and  sewage  systems,  and  airports. 
Bechtel  will  bill  the  U.S.  government  for  ex- 
penses up  to  $680  million  over  eighteen  months. 
These  open-ended  contracts  did  not  come  about 
through  competitive  bidding  but  through  backdoor 
deals  guided  by  the  Bush  Administration.  Over- 
sight is  virtually  nonexistent. 

Whatever  else  may  or  may  not  have  changed 
after  9/11,  one  thing  has  become  clear:  muni- 
tions making  and  war  profiteering  have  supplanted 
the  energy  and  telecommunications  deals  pio- 
neered by  Enron  and  W(  >rldCom  in  the  late  1 990s 
as  the  most  efficient  means  for  well-connected 
capitalists  to  engorge  themselves  at  the  public 
trough.  To  call  these  companies  "private,"  though, 
is  mere  ideology.  Munitions  making  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  today  is  not  really  private 
enterprise.  It  is  state  socialism. 


hen  a  political  problem  becomes  a  business 
problem,  a  shift  occurs.  Responsibility  is  displaced 
and  consequences  diffused.  This  dislocation  of 
responsibility  has  roots  in  a  much  older  phenom- 
enon, in  which  empires  sought  to  "outsource"  the 
enforcement  of  their  political  will.  The  British 
had  their  Gurkhas,  Sikhs,  and  sepoys;  the  French, 
their  Foreign  Legion;  the  Dutch,  their  Ambonese; 
the  Russians,  their  Cossacks;  and  the  Japanese, 
their  puppet  armies  in  Manchuria,  China,  In- 
donesia, and  Burma.  Replacing  homeland  sol- 
diers with  local  cannon  fodder  and  setting  one  in- 
digenous ethnic  or  religious  group  against  another 


have  often  made  the  policing  of  a  subordin 
people  easier  and  less  expensive. 

The  "sepoy  strategy"  once  involved  train 
"native"  troops  to  serve  in  regiments  comma 
ed  by  British  officers  or  in  imperial  Indian  r< 
ments  thought  to  be  loyal  to  the  British  cro\ 
which  were  normally  composed  of  Sikh  i 
Gurkha  mercenaries.  (The  word  "sepoy"  pro 
bly  derives  from  the  Urdu  word  for  "horsem; 
or  "soldier.")  In  1857,  at  the  time  of  the  Se| 
Mutiny — which  Indian  nationalists  call  ti 
"first  war  of  independence" — Britain  deplo' 
an  army  of  300,000  soldiers  in  India,  96  pero 
ot  whom  were  sepoys.  The  fact  that  they  pro 
not  to  be  loyal  to  Britain  suggests  one  of  the 
jor  potential  pitfalls  of  this  approach. 

In  1857,  when  the  British  introduced  one 
the  earliest  versions  of  the  Enfield  rifle,  the  t 
lei^  were  rumored  to  be  soaked  in  grease  m 
from  animal  fat,  including  tat  from  cows  s 
pigs.  Cows  are  sacred  to  Hindus;  pigs  are  rep 
sive  to  Muslims.  One  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
ammunition  for  this  particular  rifle  was  tha 
twist  of  paper  attached  at  one  end  had  to  be  1 
ten  oft  before  the  round  could  be  used.  Stoi 
quickly  spread  among  the  sepoys  that  the  Brit 
were  trying  to  humiliate  them  by  forcing  th 
to  violate  religious  taboos.  So  when  one  Britj 
commander  ordered  his  troops  to  bite  the  bul 
i  s,  Tllel  s|u  it  1 11111. 

Revolt  erupted,  and  the  British  struck  b; 
with  savage  brutality.  Captured  sepoys  were  b 
oneted  or  sewn  into  the  hides  of  pigs  or  cc 
and  tired  from  cannons.  Much  as  when  the  Ij 
man  Republic  suppressed  the  Spartacist  revolt, 
road  from  Kanpur  to  Allahabad  was  lined  with 
corpses  of  Indian  soldiers  who  had  been  hand 
England  ended  the  authority  of  the  East  In 
Company,  which  had  employed  the  sepoys  e 
their  officers,  and  for  the  next  ninety  years  ru 
the  country  directly  as  a  crown  colony.  The 
dian  regiments  were  abolished  and  their  soldi| 
absorbed  into  larger  formations  that  inclui 
Englishmen.  The  operation  of  artillery  was 
stricted  to  British  soldiers.  With  these  chan< 
the  British  in  effect  gave  up  their  role  as  m 
chants  in  India  and  became  the  unwelcome 
cupiers  of  a  hostile  land. 

The  Americans  tried  their  hand  at  sepoy 
in  Vietnam  in  1962.  They  sent  Green  Ber 
into  the  southern  highlands  to  train  the  M<| 
tagnards — mountain  people,  ethnically  distit 
from  the  Vietnamese — and  to  organize  th 
into  a  Civilian  Irregular  Defense  Group.  G< 
erally  speaking,  the  Montagnards  contrihu 
little  to  the  war  effort,  and  their  outposts  w 
easily  overrun  by  the  Vietcong  whenevei) 
served  their  purposes  to  do  so. 

In  Afghanistan  between  1979  and  1989,  w 
CIA  supplied  mujahedeen  ("freedom  tightel) 
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"ij  ns  with  more  than  $2  billion  worth  of  light 
>ons,  including  Stinger  antiaircraft  missile 
;hers,  and  offered  instruction  in  how  to  use 
i  against  the  Soviet  forces  then  occupying  the 
itry.  The  Americans  were  uninterested  in 
religious  beliefs,  political  loyalties,  or  atti- 
s  toward  the  West  of  those  they  were  re- 
ing,  training,  and  arming.  Once  the  Soviet 
Dn  was  defeated,  the  Americans  abandoned 
lanistan  to  its  fate,  and  the  mujahedeen, 
ily  Islamic  fundamentalists,  turned  against 
Jnited  States.  The  deployment  of  thousands 
pen  American  military  forces  to  Saudi  Arabia,  lo- 
propon  of  Islam's  two  most  sacred  sites,  and  U.S. 
xirt  for  Israel  only  increased  their  resent- 
lt.  Muslim  militants  retaliated  throughout 
1990s,  attacking  New  York's  World  Trade 
iter  in  1993,  U.S.  military  apartment  towers 
audi  Arabia  in  1996,  American  embassies  in 
tya  and  Tanzania  in  1998,  and  the  Navy  de- 
yer  USS  Cole  in  2000.  It  is  possible  to  think 
fie  suicidal  attacks  of  September  1 1  as  a  con- 
porary  version  of  the  Sepoy  Mutiny. 
\fter  9/11,  the  United  States  sent  CIA  agents 
\fghanistan  with  millions  of  dollars  to  bribe 
lord  armies  to  reopen  the  civil  war  in 
ich  the  Taliban  had  previously  de- 
ced  them,  promising  them  air  sup- 
t  in  their  new  offensive.  The  war- 
ds, with  a  bit  of  help  from  the  United 
^tes,  thus  overthrew  the  Taliban  gov- 
etiiment  and  soon  returned  to  their  old 
co^ys  of  regional  exploitation.  The  pro- 
banda apparatus  of  the  Pentagon 
imed  a  stupendous  U.S.  victory  in 
ghanistan,  but,  in  fact,  leaders  of  the 
liban  and  Al  Qaeda  escaped  and  the 
antry  has  become  an  even  more  vir- 
•nt  breeding  ground  for  terrorists.  Also, 
the  first  year  after  Afghanistan's  liberation,  the 
oduction  of  opium,  controlled  by  America's 
irlord  allies,  increased  eighteenfold,  from  185 
to  3,400  tons.  Another  victory  for  pri- 
vate enterprise. 


on  March  1 1,  2002,  "We  will  not  send  American 
troops  to  every  battle,  but  America  will  actively 
prepare  other  nations  for  the  battles  ahead." 

Particularly  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War, 
the  military  has  developed  close  relationships 
with  myriad  governments  and  officer  corps  in 
what  used  to  be  called  the  Third  World  and  has 
put  immense  effort  into  military-to-military  train- 
ing programs.  During  the  1990s  leaders  in  both  po- 
litical parties  concluded  that  many  foreign-policy 
goals  could  better  be  fostered  through  such  con- 
tacts than  through  traditional  economic  and 
diplomatic  ties.  One  program  lor  implementing 
such  policies,  the  State  Department's  Interna- 
tional Military  Education  and  Training  Program, 
has  increased  fourfold  since  1994-  In  1990  it  was 
offering  military  instruction  to  the  armies  of  96 
countries;  by  2002  that  already  impressive  num- 
ber had  risen  to  133  countries.  There  are  189 
countries  in  the  United  Nations,  which  means 
that  this  single  program  "instructs"  militaries  in 
70  percent  of  the  world's  nations. 

We  train  approximately  100,000  foreign  sol- 
diers each  year — most  of  them  officers  who  then 
can  pass  on  American  methods  to  their  troops.  In 


related  aspect  of  sepoyism  is  the  arming 
id  training  of  U.S.  satellites  and  dependencies, 
nich  is  a  little  bit  like  a  corporation  turning  to 
le  of  its  subsidiaries  to  fulfill  its  labor  require- 
ents.  Ever  since  1993,  when  the  mutilated  body 
Sergeant  Randy  Shughart  was  televised  while 
ing  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Somalia's 
lpital,  Mogadishu,  causing  President  Clinton 
■ur  days  later  to  announce  the  withdrawal  of  our 
tj>rces  from  that  country,  the  Pentagon  has  tried 
)  avoid  American  casualties  that  might  turn  the 
ublic  against  its  plans.  The  death  of  foreign  sol- 
iers  does  not  make  news,  and  so  the  intent  is  to 
repare  foreign  soldiers  for  joint  operations  under 
ur  command.  As  President  Bush  put  it  in  a  speech 


2001  the  U.S.  military  taught  15,030  officers  and 
soldiers  in  Latin  America  alone.  The  Pentagon 
does  this  either  by  bringing  them  to  one  of  the  ap- 
proximately 150  military  educational  institutions 
in  the  United  States  or  by  sending  military  in- 
structors, almost  always  Army  Special  Forces,  to 
the  countries  themselves.  The  "war  on  terror" 
has  only  accelerated  these  programs,  in  many 
cases  replacing  the  "war  on  drugs"  as  a  justifica- 
tion, with  no  discernible  difference  in  pedagogy. 
The  United  States  claims  that  such  training  pro- 
motes American  values.  There  are  other  benefits 
as  well.  The  close  contact  between  American 
military  instructors  and  foreign  officers  and  sol- 
diers, for  instance,  provides  the  United  States 
an  inside  track  in  weapons  sales.  The  Defense  Se- 
curity Cooperation  Agency,  headed  by  a  lieu- 
tenant general  and  an  integral  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  operates  the  Foreign  Military 
S;iles  Program,  which  is  our  government's  pre- 
ferred method  of  selling  U.S.  defense  equipment, 
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purchased  from  American  manufacturers,  to  for- 
eign governments.  The  value  of  government-to- 
government  arms  sales  rose  10  percent  in  2001, 
to  $HT  billion.  The  Pentagon  has,  since  1991, 
been  by  tar  the  largest  single  salesman  of  muni- 
tions on  earth.  From  1997  to  2001  it  exported 
$57.8  billion  in  arms,  more  than  three 
times  as  much  as  the  United  King- 
dom,  the  second-largest  exporter. 


k.  Jepoys  are  useful,  and  sometimes  even  prof- 
itable, but  the  real  money  is  in  government  con- 
tracts. Indeed,  military  contractors  are  among  the 
most  profitable  businesses  in  the  country  today. 
The  largest  contractors  are  the  Vinnell  Corpora- 
tion of  Fairfax,  Virginia,  which  on  July  2  received 
a  $48  million  contract  to  nam  a  new  Iraqi  army; 
Military  Professional  Resources,  Inc.  (best  known 
by  its  acronym,  MPRI),  located  in  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  and  owned  by  L-3  Communications; 
Kellogg  Brown  &  Root,  the  Texas  company  that, 
long  before  its  merger  with  Kellogg,  bankrolled 
Lyndon  Johnson's  political  career  and  that  is 
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today  a  subsidiary  of  the  Halliburton  Corpora- 
tion; DynCorp  of  Reston,  Virginia,  which  be- 
came notorious  during  the  late  1990s  when  it  was 
discovered  that  some  of  its  employees  in  Bosnia 
were  keeping  underage  women  as  sex  slaves  and 
then  selling  I  hem  elsewhere  in  Europe;  Science 
Applications  International  Corporation  of  San 
Diego,  whose  top  five  executives  made  between 
$825,000  and  $1 .8  million  in  salaries  in  2001  and 
held  more  than  $1.5  million  worth  of  stock  options 
each;  BOM  International  of  Fairfax,  Virginia;  Ar- 
mor Holdings,  Inc.,  of  Jacksonville,  Florida;  Cu- 
bic Applications,  Inc.,  of  Lacey,  Washington;  DFI 
International  (originally  Defense  Forecasts,  Inc.) 
of  Washington,  D.C.;  and  International  Charter 
Incorporated  of  Oregon. 


These  are  not  small  organizations.  DynC 
has  2  3,000  employees;  Cubic,  some  4,500 
MPRI,  about  700  full-time  staff  members  p 
roster  of  10,000  retired  military  personnel 
are  on  call  tor  contract  assignments.  One 
thority  on  these  new  mercenaries,  Profe 
Deborah  Avant  of  the  Elliott  School  of  1 
national  Affairs  at  Ceorge  Washington  I 
versity,  estimates  that  the  revenues  of  the 
vate  military  companies,  which  totaled  $ 
billion  in  1990,  will  rise  to  $202  billiot 
2010,  making  the  industry"  one  of  the  fa 
growing  in  America.  The  companies  even 
their  own  trade  group,  the  International  F 
I  )perat  n  ms  Asm  k  tat  ion     ,i  name  t  lei  >rge 
well  would  have  cherished. 

The  Vinnell  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  ot 
large  defense  conglomerate  Northrop  Crumi 
was  created  by  retired  American  military 
ceis  and,  since  1975,  has  been  licensed  by 
governmenl  to  train  the  Saudi  National  Gu 
the  100,000-man  force  used  to  protect 
monarchy  and  to  serve  as  a  counterweigh 
any  threat  from  the  regular  armed  forces. 
May  12,  Al  Qaeda  terrorists  blew  up  three 
eign  housing  compounds  in  Riyadh,  Saudi 
bia,  killing  thirty-four,  including  eight  Am 
cans.  One  of  the  main  targets  was 
apartment  building  of  some  seventy  Vinq 
employees.  Over  the  years  Vinnell  has 
structed,  run,  staffed,  and  written  doctrine 
five  Saudi  military  academies,  seven  S 
shooting  ranges,  and  a  state-operated  hea 
care  system,  while  training  and  equipping  I 
Saudi  mechanized  brigades  and  five  infarl 
brigades.  Saudi  Arabia  has,  in  turn,  funnd 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  into  major  I 
fense  corporations  to  equip  these  forces,  wfm 
briefly  saw  action  in  the  first  Gulf  war  by  real 
turing  the  Saudi  town  of  Khatji,  on  the  Ku\l[ 
border,  from  the  Iraqis. 

DynCorp  was  hired  to  provide  personal  m 
tection  for  President  Hamid  Karzai  of  Afghjf 
istan  and  will  take  over  the  training  of  I 
Afghan  army  once  the  Green  Berets  leave  I 
country.  DynCorp  also  "trained"  the  Haiti] 
police  after  the  United  States  intervened  trie 
militarily  in  1994.  This  year  it  won  the  lu« 
five  contract  to  provide  a  thousand  adviserjW 
help  create  Iraq's  new  police  department,  ji!|- 
cial  branch,  and  prison  system.  The  contrH 
the  estimated  value  of  which  could  be  as  bjh 
as  $50  million  for  the  first  year,  was  one  i  I 
series  the  Pentagon  exempted  from  the  Up- 
government's  usual  requirement  for  "full  ;)|d 
open  competition."  Other  DynCorp  optil- 
tions  include  running  the  entire  Air  Fote 
One  fleet  of  presidential  planes  and  hd|- 
copters,  and  the  aerial  spraying  of  defoliati- 
on drug  crops  in  Colombia.  By  2002  it  was  Ije 
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ion's  thirteenth-largest  military  contractor, 
.1  $2.3  billion  in  revenue,  96  percent  of  it 
from  contracts  and  subcontracts 
with  the  U.S.  government. 


r 


unng  the  1990s  the  Pentagon  began  to 
utract  out  every  conceivable  kind  of  service 
iept  firing  a  rifle  or  dropping  a  bomb.  As  a  re- 
thtjk  of  its  penchant  for  cost-plus  contracts, 
^llich  guarantee  a  profit,  many  new  so-called 
Hion  e-support  contractors  have  sprung  into  be- 
efal'.  These  firms  have  taken  over  base  construc- 
n,  maintenance,  and  security,  so  the  days  of 
L's  doing  guard  duty  and  cleaning  latrines 
>rge i  /e  virtually  disappeared. 

The  best-known  example  of  this  is  the  super- 
urious  Camp  Bondsteel  in  the  Balkans,  built 
i  run  by  Kellogg  Brown  &  Root.  Immediate- 
after  the  American  bombing  campaign 
linst  Yugoslavia  in  June  1999,  the  United 
Gua  ites  seized  from  private  owners  a  thousand 
res  of  farmland  at  Urosevac  in  southeast 
>sovo,  near  the  Macedonian  border.  Built  in 
t  under  four  months,  Camp  Bondsteel  is  the 
•gest  and  most  expensive  base  constructed 
ice  the  Vietnam  War,  costing  some  $36.6 
llion  to  build  and  approximately  $180  mil- 
in  annually  to  operate. 

Kellogg  Brown  &  Root  maintains  the  bar- 
cks,  cooks  the  food,  mops  the  floors,  trans- 
its all  supplies,  and  operates  the  water  and 
wage  systems.  Employing  about  a  thousand 
rmer  U.S.  military  personnel  and  another 
000  local  Albanians,  the  company  delivers 
)0,000  gallons  of  water  daily,  supplies  enough 
ectricity  for  a  city  of  25,000,  washes  1,200 
igs  of  laundry,  and  cooks  and  serves  18,000 
eals  per  day.  The  camp  was  so  overstaffed  that 
fices  were  cleaned  four  times  a  day  and  la- 
ities a  mere  three  times  a  day.  Soldiers  serving 
Camp  Bondsteel  say  the  only  patch  missing 
om  their  camouflage  fatigues  is  one  that  says, 
;  Sponsored  by  Brown  &  Root."  The  company 
rovides  similar  services  for  bases  in  Kuwait, 
urkey,  and  Uzbekistan. 

Camp  Bondsteel  is  a  spooky  place,  surround- 
d  by  an  earthen  berm  2.5  meters  high  and 
ine  wooden  guard  towers.  All  of  the  trees 
iave  been  removed  to  provide  open  fields  of 
re.  Dominated  by  a  mass  of  communications 
ntennae,  satellite  dishes,  and  hovering  attack 
lelicopters,  it  has  a  six-mile  perimeter  and 
iijeems  too  large  and  permanent  an  installation 
nerely  to  meet  the  requirements  of  peacekeep- 
ing in  southern  Serbia,  a  mission  that  President 
Clinton  asserted  would  last  no  longer  than  six 
nonths  and  that  George  Bush  said  in  his  elec- 
:ion  campaign  he  wanted  to  eliminate. 

As  it  happens,  Camp  Bondsteel  is  located 
istride  the  route  of  the  proposed  AMBO  (Al- 


banian-Macedonian-Bulgarian Oil)  Trans- Balkan 
pipeline.  This  $1.3  billion  project,  if  built,  will 
pump  Caspian  Basin  oil  brought  by  tanker  from 
a  pipeline  terminus  in  Georgia  across  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  Bulgarian  oil  port  at  Burgas,  where  it  will 
be  piped  through  Macedonia  to  the  Albanian 
Adriatic  port  of  Vlore.  From  there  supertankers 
would  take  it  to  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
thus  bypassing  the  congested  Bosporus  Straits,  as 
of  now  the  only  route  out  of  the  Black  Sea  by 
ship,  where  tankers  are  restricted  to  160,000  tons. 
The  initial  feasibility  study  for  the 
AMBO  pipeline  was  done  in  1996  by  Brown  & 
Root,  which  updated  it  in  2000.  Bondsteel  ap- 
pears to  be  a  base  camp  for  what  University  of 
Texas  political  sci- 


The  PENTAGON  HAS 
CONTRACTED  OUT  EVERY  KIND  OF 
SERVICE  EXCEPT  FIRING  A  RIFLE  OR 
DROPPING  A  BOMB 


entist  James  K.  Gal- 
braith  has  called  the 
"military-petroleum 
complex,"  of  which 
Dick  Cheney  is  as- 
suredly a  godfather. 

Cheney  was  sec- 
retary of  defense 
when  Brown  &  Root 

first  began  to  supply  logistical  services  to  the 
Army.  It  was  his  idea.  In  1992,  the  Pentagon  paid 
Brown  &  Root  $3.9  million  to  produce  a  classi- 
fied feasibility  study  on  private  outsourcing  as  a  way 
to  reduce  the  military's  dependence  on  troops  for 
basic  logistics.  The  Pentagon  subsequently  added 
$5  million  to  the  contract  and  then  chose  Brown 
&  Root  to  implement  its  own  plan — namely,  a 
five-year  logistics  contract  from  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  work  alongside  G.I.'s  in  places 
like  Zaire,  Haiti,  Somalia,  Kosovo,  the  Balkans, 
and  Saudi  Arabia.  After  Cheney  became  head  of 
Halliburton  in  1995,  Brown  &.  Root  took  in  $2.3 
billi<  >n  in  government  contracts,  almost  double  the 
$1.2  billion  it  earned  from  the  government  in  the 
five  years  before  he  arrived.  In  the  late  1990s, 
Halliburton  rebuilt  Saddam  Hussein's  war- 
damaged  oil  fields  for  some  $23.8  million — fields 
Cheney,  as  secretary  of  defense  during  the  first 
Gulf  war,  had  been  instrumental  in  destroying. 

Cheney  brought  with  him  to  Halliburton  sev- 
eral associates  from  his  Pentagon  days.  Dave 
Gribbin,  his  former  chief  of  staff,  became  one  of 
Halliburton's  leading  lobbyists;  and  Admiral  Joe 
Lopez,  a  former  commander  of  the  Sixth  Fleet, 
assumed  the  post  of  Kellogg  Brown  &  Root's  se- 
nior vice  president  for  governmental  operations. 
During  Cheney's  term  as  Halliburton's  chief,  the 
company  advanced  from  seventy-third  to  eigh- 
teenth on  the  Pentagon's  list  of  top  contractors, 
increasing  its  government  contracts  by  9 1  per- 
cent. Meanwhile,  the  number  of  Halliburton 
subsidiaries  located  in  offshore  tax  havens  in- 
creased from  nine  to  forty-four.  The  company- 
went  from  paying  $302  million  in  taxes  in  1998 
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to  getting  an  $85  million  tax  refund  in  1999. 
Cheney  resigned  from  rhe  company  on  August 
16,  2000,  to  run  tor  vice  president,  but  his  ties  did 
not  end  there.  According  to  the  White  House, 
Cheney  had  an  adjusted  gross  income  tor  2000 
of  $36,086,6  55,  which  included  $4,333,500  in 
bonuses  and  deterred  compensation  from  Hal- 
liburton. Cheney's  financial  disclosure  statement 
was  not  his  actual  income-tax  return  but  a  White 
House  press  release.  As  vice  president,  Cheney 
continues  to  receive  payments  from  Hallibur- 
ton in  excess  of  $1 50,000  annual- 
^■w  y      Iy  in  deferred  compensation. 

T  T  hen  George  Washington  warned  in 
1796  that  "overgrown  military  establishments" 
are  "inauspicious  to  liberty,"  he  had  something 
quite  specific  in  mind.  He  feared  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  might  develop  a  state  apparatus,  com- 
parable to  those  ot  the  autocratic  states  of  Eu- 
rope, that  could  displace  the  constitutional 
order.  Indeed,  the  Declaration  ot  Indepen- 
dence accused  the  English  king  of  having  "af- 
fected to  render  the  Military  independent  ot 
and  superior  to  the  Civil  Power,"  and  the  First 
Continental  Congress  condemned  the  use  of 
the  army  to  enforce  the  collection  of  taxes. 
These  attitudes  lasted  about  a  century.  With 
the  Spanish-American  War,  the  government 
began  to  build  a  military  machine  that  by  the 
end  of  the  twentieth  century  had  come  to  seem 
invincible.  Now,  despite  warnings  from  Wash- 
ington and  Eisenhower  alike,  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  military-industrial  complex  is 
an  appropriate  place  for  high-ranking  military 
officers  to  "retire,"  just  as  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  defense  executives  will  receive  high  ap- 
pointments at  the  Pentagon.  This  "circulation 
of  elites"  undercuts  attempts  at  congressional 
oversight  of  either  industry  or  the  military, 
and  the  result  is  an  almost  total  loss  ot  ac- 
countability in  terms  of  public  money  spent  or 
military  actions  taken. 

It  is  hard  even  to  remember  that  on  the  eve 
of  World  War  II,  our  regular  army  was  a  mere 
186,000  men.  Now,  the  1 ,400,000-strong 
"peacetime"  military  services,  funded  by  a  de- 
fense budget  larger  than  most  national  budgets, 
are  made  up  of  both  men  and  women  living  in 
a  closed-oft,  self-contained  base  world  that 
connects  outposts  from  Greenland  to  Aus- 
tralia. The  Pentagon  has  deployed  a  quarter  of 
a  million  troops  against  Iraq  while  at  the  same 
rune  several  thousand  soldiers  are  engaged  in 
daily  skirmishes  in  Afghanistan,  countless 
Navy  crews  are  manning  ships  in  the  waters  off 
North  Korea,  a  few  thousand  Marines  are  in 
the  southern  Philippines  assisting  local  forces 
in  fighting  an  Islamic  separatist  movement 
with  roots  a  century  old,  and  several  hundred 
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"advisers"  are  involved  in  what  might  somec 
become  a  Vietnam-like  insurgency  in  Colo 
bia  (and  possibly  elsewhere  in  the  Andean 
gion).  We  have  a  military  presence  in  120 
the  189  member  countries  ot  the  United  N 
tions,  including  large-scale  deployments 
twenty-five  of  them.  We  have  military  treat 
or  binding  security  arrangements  with  at  le; 
thirty-six  countries. 

This  is  expensive,  and  the  United  States 
quite  short  on  cash.  The  first  Gulf  war  cost  abc 
$61  billion,  with  American  allies  such  as  Sai 
Arabia,  Kuwait,  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  Gi 
many,  Japan,  and  South  Korea  chipping  in  soi 
$53  billion,  more  than  80  percent  of  the  tot 
leaving  the  United  States'  financial  contril 
tion  a  minuscule  $7  billion.  Japan  alone  co 
tributed  $13  billion.  Nothing  like  that  will  hi 
pen  again.  Virtually  the  entire  world  is  agre 
that  if  the  lone  superpower  wants  to  go  off  in  pi 
suit  of  preventive  wars,  it  can  pick  up  its  own  t; 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  projects  a  fe 
eral  deficit  of  $480  billion  for  next  year,  swelli 
by  $1.4  trillion  over  ten  years,  on  top  of  an 
ready  existing  government  debt  in  February  20 
of  $6.4  trillion. 

Not  only  are  our  armed  forces  seriously  ovi 
stretched;  we  are  going  deeply  into  debt  to 
nance  them.  And  yet  the  money  keeps  flowii 
According  to  White  House  projections,  whi 
are  traditionally  low,  the  Bush  Administrate 
expects,  if  reelected,  to  spend  an  inflatio 
adjusted  $3.2  trillion  on  defense  over  its  t\ 
terms — about  half  a  trillion  more  than  r 
Clinton  Administration  did  in  its  two  tern 
By  comparison,  the  United  States  spent 
trillion  on  defense  between  1941  and  1948 
real  dollars,  the  "war  on  terror"  will  cost  im 
than  World  War  II. 

None  of  this  bears  any  relation  to  private  e 
terprise,  whatever  else  it  might  be  called.  Wit 
out  the  "rigors  of  the  marketplace"  only  t 
profit  remains.  The  biggest  of  all  munitio 
companies,  the  Lockheed  Martin  Corporatu 
played  an  important  behind-the-scenes  role 
developing  support  for  Bush's  war  with  Iraq. 
2002  its  former  vice  president  Bruce  Jacksc 
became  chairman  of  a  "private"  lobbying  orj 
nization,  the  Committee  for  the  Liberation 
Iraq.  Charter  members  include  George  Shu 
and  John  McCain.  In  fiscal  year  2002,  Loc 
heed  Martin  received  $17  billion  in  contrai 
from  the  Pentagon — up  from  $14-7  billion 
2001 — and  almost  $2  billion  for  the  design 
nuclear  weapons  from  the  Department  of  Era 
gy.  In  the  year  prior  to  the  war,  the  compan 
profits  rose  by  36  percent. 

This  is  the  future.  When  war  becomes  t 
most  profitable  course  ot  action,  we  can  cc 
tainly  expect  more  ot  it. 
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THE  TWO  OF  THEM 

By  Annie  Dillard 


he  shipwrecked  on  the 
eets.  Her  body,  hitherto  hav- 
g  served  her  adequately,  was 
,»w  an  autopsied  doll,  a  broken 
own.  Her  fingers  swelled, 
unned,  she  surfaced  like  dy- 
imited  bass. 

How  courteously  he  had  ex- 
ored,  and  how  slowly!  At  first, 
nused,  she  answered  his  sub- 
st  inquiries  with  an  encir- 
ing  tweak  that  he  acknowl- 
ged  by  as  it  were  tipping  his 
it.  Astonishing  she  had  dis- 
vered  those  muscles  and  their 
itch  in  her  brain  only  a  few 
eeks  ago — but  not  egregious- 
astonishing,  as  she  had  a  com- 
litment  to  lifelong  learning. 
Somewhere  the  world  had 
ieaved  and  dropped,  leaving 
nly  a  tissue  of  consciousness 
ne  cell  thick.  The  two  titrat- 
d  their  reserve  by  increments 
ciey  controlled  together,  and 
lie  key  changed  and  they  en- 
ered  blinded  pitches  whose 
anges  rose.  The  couloir  appeared,  the 
[arrowing  long  hall  whose  only  exit 
/as  through.  At  the  hall's  end  in  the 
lark  she  perceived  the  doors,  the  rush- 
ng  barn  doors,  which  presently  began 
o  swing  on  their  hinges  and  strike 
vails.  Funny,  she  thought  later:  she 
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was  by  no  means  sure  she  had  ever 
seen  a  set  of  barn  doors  in  her  life. 

She  lay  spread  as  a  film  and  as  frag- 
ile. She  opened  her  eyes  to  learn  where 
on  the  bed  she  had  fetched  up.  She 
aligned  herself  sensibly,  steering  by 
bed  frame.  Then  she  oriented  herself 
to  the  rest  of  it  too,  and  took  on  faith 
the  consensus  world.  She  cobbled  to- 
gether, from  repeated  chips  of  various 
states  of  being,  a  clastic  self,  Lou 


Maytree,  a  working  simu- 
lacrum with  a  history.  She  was 
a  tall  girl,  big  rib  cage,  aslant 
and  tucked  on  a  Marblehead 
love  seat,  who  read  a  red- 
bound  book  that  stained  her 
palms.  She  was  broad-boned, 
young;  her  high  eyebrows  drew 
brown  arches  like  the  bed's 
arching  headboard.  A  young 
woman  of  no  special  gifts — 
utiles*  [miking  like  Ingrid 
Bergman  was  a  gift;  she  guessed 
it  was,  and  hoped  Ingrid 
Bergman,  who  at  least  escaped 
always  hearing  she  looked  like 
Ingrid  Bergman,  found  her 
form  agreeable  too  for  a 
while — who  somehow  won  all 
the  considerable  love  of  Jay 
Maytree  in  Provincetown.  So 
she  found  herself  in  bed  with  a 
thousand  freckles.  In  a  New- 
foundland book  she  read  that 
a  boy's  mother  told  him 
people's  freckles  washed  off  in 
protracted  rains;  the  freckles 
floated  in  puddles  whence  unwise  chil- 
dren filled  up  on  them  and  spoiled 
their  dinners. 

Maytree,  flexed  beside  her,  was  al- 
ready asleep.  He  was  a  crisp  sort  of 
tall  redhead.  Clean  from  daily  out- 
door showers,  his  neck  smelled  of  salt 
and  hot  sand.  Was  this  the  man  of 
only  a  minute  ago?  She  often  wanted 
to  ask,  Have  we  met?  Now  he  looked 
like  a  fellow  whose  parachute  had 
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tailed.  1 1c  slept  with  a  long  leg  thing 
over  her,  as  their  yellow  dog 
claimed  a  stick.  Once  while  he  slept 
on  his  side  his  legs  thrashed  and  he 
panted.  She  pressed  his  shoulder. 
Chasing  a  rabbit.'  He  exhaled  and 
said,  Tap  dancing. 

lie  told  her  once  —  they  were 
walking  the  gassy  mudflats — that  his 
brain  was  like  a  shadow  box,  like  the 
cherry  shadow  box  friends  hung  on 
their  porch  to  store  beach  debris. 
Every  day,  he  said,  he  packed  each 
compartment  with  information — he 
called  it  knowledge — like  seeds. 
Maybe  like  thistle  seeds,  she 
thought,  or  poppy  seeds.  When  he 
had  jammed  every  compartment 
tight,  it  was  night.  As  he  tell  asleep 
the  shadow  box  emptied.  Its  con- 
tents, the  seeds,  spilled,  box  by  box, 
into  deeper  parts  of  his  brain.  Now 
she  stopped  kissing  his  temple.  She 
imagined  chicken  teed 


X 


stuck  to  her  lips. 


I  othing  so  moves  a  woman  as 
the  boyhood  of  the  man  she  loves. 
Lou  thought,  Is  this  true? 

She  had  searched  old  family  pho- 
ti  igraphs  t.  n  signs  .  if  i  hat  w  ild  and 
delicate  gentleman  he  would  be- 
come. She  found  instead  only  his 
slight  figure,  and  his  bright  forehead 
curved  back  before  his  hair,  his 
brows  like  a  shed  root  over  his  eyes, 
his  sharp  jaw.  The  boy  Maytree 
dwarfed  by  his  father  on  a  Province 
town  wharf.  The  boy  Maytree,  after 
his  height  came,  kneeling  with  his 
cross-eyed  grandfather  by  a  catboat. 

lav  Maytree  back  there  stood  ea- 
ger, restrained — in  a  wind  harsh  with 
that  present's  brine,  in  that  present's 
glare — between  his  hairy  mother  and 
his  v  isibly  halt-dead  grandmother. 
These  women  he  now  barely  ac- 
knowledged. Lou  knew  those  two 
taught  him  to  spend  his  heart,  tor 
which  this  day  and  many  days  she 
thanked  them  both,  it  they  could  get 
the  message,  being  dead.  For  was  not 
spending  your  heart,  all  the  way 
down,  everywhere,  called  for' 

She  rolled  and  stared  at  the  wall's 
thumbtacked  print,  "Sinbad  the 
Sailor."  She  had  seen,  too,  in  those 
snapshots — whose  actual  subject,  as 
in  all  photographs,  is  nostalgia — an 
uncertainty  or  unease  in  the  boy's 


blurred  trown,  as  it  he  had  been 
scanning  the  offing  tor  his  own  ar- 
rival. Perhaps  she  only  imagined  un- 
ease in  his  expression.  Actual  boys 
look  certain  enough.  They  are  not 
searching  tor  anything;  they  think 
they  possess  it  already.  It  was  she 
who  sought  for  the  man  in  the 
child.  She  could  not  find  him,  so  the 
boy  seemed  to  her  lost.  The  boy 
seemed — wonderfully — to  need  her. 
But  he  did  not,  not  yet.  Perhaps,  she 
asked  Liter,  he  never  did? 

Morning  sun  heated  the  sheet  and 
the  soles  of  her  feet.  She  wished  she 
were  there  in  the  lost  past  to  protect 
him,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  admire 
and  hearten  him,  on  the  other. 

Actually,  she  w  ished — while  she 
was  wishing — to  know  and  admire 
all  those  vanished  boys  she  never 
met:  the  baby  w  hose  scalp  she  could 
then  smell,  the  boy  who  rowed  out 
from  shore  to  catch  a  witch  flounder 
with  a  worm,  who  sold  codfish 
cheeks  door-to-door  from  a  bucket, 
the  bony  boy  distraught  and  silent 
on  the  beach,  and  the  reading  youth 
intense  as  the  man  who  always  sur- 
prised her  and  always  wanted  her. 

In  school  pictures  he  was  pale- 
eyed  and  sullen  or  silly.  At  sixteen, 
seventeen,  eighteen — why,  there 
u  as  ,1  t  earn  ot  brainv  redheads,  a 
scrimmage  of  growing  lovers,  a  hay- 
load  ot  future  husbands.  She  could 
not  turn  from  any  of  them:  their 
clumsiness,  their  arrogance,  the 
long-boned  way  they  walked  with 
then  eves  on  hers  and  smiling.  Sil- 
ly, immortal,  fleet.  She 

S should  get  a  bigger  bed. 
he  could  not  vet  litt  her  legs. 
Love  was  a  home  sea,  and  ordinary 
consciousness  was  a  stony  island, 
pricking  the  feet,  from  whose  various 
shores  the  two  dove,  again  and 
again,  and  emerged  dripping,  and 
dove  again.  She  knew  she  might  rise 
soon — here,  where  the  tide  w  as  flow  - 
ing in  and  they  were  yet  so  young — 
but  she  could  not  fancy  why.  Her 
staked  sensations  pinned  her;  she- 
was  the  girl  spread  on  the  spinning 
disk  whose  body  the  knife-thrower 
outlined.  Don't  move,  honey.  I 
wouldn't  dream  of  moving. 

In  these  two  months  since  they 
married,  she  learned  the  scars  on  his 


knees.  1  jumped  from  the  bowsp 
he  said,  1  lumped  trom  the  chu: 
root,  the  treetop,  the  bike  seat 
You  might  have  killed  yourself,  ; 
then  where  would  we  be? 

Supple  and  irrigated,  Maytre 
skin  took  a  shine  to  the  light.  B 
tinted  his  white  parts,  where  tl 
skin  made  catenary  curves.  The  s 
on  his  kneecaps  looked  yelk 
pulled  so  tight  his  freckles  vanish! 
Now;  Were  those  bony  manh,  kn 
here  on  the  sheet,  knees  from  vv 
hairs  coiled,  once  naked  boy  kn( 
and  ignorant  of  a 
man  knew  ? 


h 


A 


w  areness  w  as  a  braided  riv 
It  dropped  down  time  in  cascac 
now  in  dribbles,  now  in  torrents, 
woke.  We  should  tie  up  the  dc  [: 
Tide's  coming  in.  When  they  n) 
this  past  June,  on  a  cliff  backin 
Truro  beach,  she  noticed  he  e< 
trolled  his  voice's  force.  Now 
stood  and  brushed  sand  trom  his  s 
of  the  sheet.  They  always  had  S£ 
in  the  bed.  It  was  a  wonder  she  \ 
not  slimmer. 

One  night  on  the  bed  Mayl 
had  said  to  her,  Was  that  you?  Tl 
discovered  themselves  seated  faci 
Was  that  vou?  she  asked  silen 
now;  he  was  stepping  into  bath' 
trunks  before  the  window.  Lif 
from  sea  and  sky  shone  through 
right  ear.  Red  right  returning, 
wide  lips  cracked.  His  redhead's  si 
already  showed  laugh  creases, 
was  thirty.  In  summer  his  cap  et 
lated  his  forehead.  A  startling  figi 
his  red  hair,  his  agitated  height, 
long-faced  humor  and  alertness, 
looked  like  the  thin  Picasso  clov 
like  orange-browed  Van  Gogh  p 
of  eve;  he  looked  like  a  pileal 
woodpecker  the  thought  of  wh( 
body  made  her  blush. 

We  should  tie  up  the  dory.  Did 
not  just  say  that?  They  lived 
Provincetown's  West  End,  on 
water,  facing  south.  Next  week  tl 
would  plaster  tongue-and-grocj 
walls,  to  stop  wind  and  save  C< 
Did  this  familiar,  friendly  man  I1' 
long  to  the  same  vertebrate  order 
that  agent  of  tonal  shifts  on  the  bejj 
Her  legs  were  sawdust;  they  wen 
line  ot  shreds  a  rope  left  on  sam 
True,  the  tide  would  tloat  and  lo.e 
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dory.  Lou  rose,  put  on  her  red 
ling  suit,  and  descended  the 
s — had  she  no  knees?  Outside 
quiet  and  light  alone, 
he  dog  woke  as  they  passed.  Its 
1  knobs  felt  hot.  Full  tide  swelled 
way  up  the  beach.  Its  smoothness 
e  the  bay  seem  to  bulge.  Their  so- 
bd  yard  beyond  their  crawl  space 
a  few  feet  of  gray  sand.  Gray  sand 
id  in  tan  sand  that  gave  way,  when 
tide  was  out,  to  mud  sandflats.  This 
;h  ran  south  and  north  from  here 
t  of  the  way  around  the  hemi- 
ere.  They  carried  their  yellow 
into  the  water  and  walked  it  to  its 
3ring.  Sometimes  a  lady  crab 
hed  Lou's  toe  so  she  cursed;  now 
>ugh  the  water  she  saw  one,  green, 
sand  and  flee.  The  water's  skin 
ped  where  it  met  her  dry  arms, 
ytree  tucked  its  oars  into  the  boat, 
found  her  eyes — what  larks — for 
duration  of  one  click,  and  left  the 
er.  She  swam  deeper  and  turned  a 
lersault  to  wet  her  head, 
ou  saw  her  friend  walk  barefoot 
ween  houses  to  the  water.  The 
nd  canied  a  baby  and  held  a  child's 
id;  she  wore  a  scarf  around  curls,  a 
J(  int  bandeau,  and  flared  shorts.  She 
Jcj,  )y-sat;  she  had  the  first  degree  in 
hitecture  MIT  awarded  a  woman, 
e  joined  Lou  in  the  water.  From 
;p  water  the  two  women  watched 
I  child  walk  on  her  hands  nearer 
)re.  Lou  saw  May  tree  shower  and 
inside. 

These  were  some  peeled,  protoplas- 
c  people:  held  baby,  a  green  shred  of 
;ae  stuck  to  his  calf  and  grayed  at 
I  top;  child  upside  down  in  the  wa- 
,  woman  tall  and  woman  small,  and 
in  man  behind  the  window  waving, 
ley  all  stuck  out  forty  miles  into  a 
ineral  world  where  almost  nothing 
ntained  carbon  but  the  few  people, 
me  birds,  fish,  snails,  goldenrod,  and 
utal  pines.  They  lived  as  if  at  the 
ge  of  Saturn's  rings,  legs  dangling 
ose  and  kicking  like  kids'  too  short 
r  the  floor.  It  was  the  rim  of  eterni- 
out  here. 

Here  came  the  milkman's  piebald 
are.  Lou  saw  the  wagon  stop  be- 
veen  houses  while  the  milkman 
ive  her  hoyden  friend  a  lift;  the 
ebald  mare  carried  on.  She  saw 
eroy  and  Matthew  heading  toward 
er  front  door  with  supper.  Maytree 
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Series,  a  grant  from  the  NEA,  and  the  Norma  Farber  First  Book  Award  from  the  Poetry  Society  of  America; 
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share  of  the  nationwide  Henfield  Awards.  A  few  years  ago  our  writers  swept  every  major  literary  award  in 
the  country,  with  Ha  Jin  winning  the  National  Book  Award  and  the  PEN/Faulkner,  and  Jhumpa  Lahiri  the 
PEN/Hemingway  and  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  Not  a  year  goes  by  without  a  graduate  of  our  program  bringing 
out  a  book  with  a  major  publisher,  and  some,  like  Sue  Miller  and  Arthur  Golden,  spend  a  good  deal  of  time 
on  best-seller  lists.  Over  the  last  decade  we  have  placed  more  than  a  score  of  our  graduates  in  tenure-track 
positions  at  major  American  universities.  We  make,  of  course,  no  such  assurances.  Our  only  promise  to  those 
who  join  us  is  of  a  fair  amount  of  time  in  that  river-view  room,  time  shared  with  other  writers  in  a  common, 
most  difficult  pursuit:  the  perfection  of  one's  craft.  For  more  information  about  the  program,  visiting  writers, 
and  financial  aid  (our  teaching  fellows  conduct  undergraduate  creative  writing  classes)  write  to  Director, 
C~eative  Writing  Program,  Boston  University,  236  Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  MA  02215  or  visit  our  website 
at  www.bu.edu/writing/. 
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called  the  two  "Quemoy  and  Matsu." 
Already  time  tor  drinks?  Leroy  bent 
like  a  how  under  his  suspenders. 

Matthew  carried  a  twitch- 
^-■^      ing  cod  by  its  gill  co\  ei 


T 


hat  July,  Reevadare  Weaver 
had  thrown  a  crushing  lawn  party  for 
the  Maytrees'  short  engagement. 
Reevadare  Weaver  was  a  henna- 
haired  old  Provincetown  woman,  un 
peu  superbe,  who  wore  wax-fruit- 
elongated  hats.  As  hei  \\\\\\  began 
she  discovered  to  her  vivid  dismay 
that  all  her  liquor  was  gone.  Be  a 
dear,  Lou  heard  her  tell  Maytree, 
and  run  get  two  bottles  of  every- 
thing— I'll  pay  you  back,  you're  mar- 
velous. But  Maytree  and  all  her 
guests  had  long  ago  learned  that  to 
Reevadare's  lawn  parties,  as  to  beach 
picnics,  they  should  bring  everything 
but  the  place.  Maytree  revealed  to 
Reevadare  a  bottle  ot  rye.  Everybody 
had  bottles.  Someone  also  broughl  a 
turkey,  someone  a  ham,  and  Lou, 
whose  mother  shipped  fruit  from 
New  York,  brought  peach 
and  plum  pies. 


R 


.eevadare  Weaver  had  run 
through  five  husbands  like  a  bro- 
chette.  When  she  married  Joe  Jerni- 
gan,  her  first  husband,  family  and 
friends  gave  her  monogrammed  tow- 
els and  sheets.  Subsequently,  when 
she  married  in  succession  the  Messrs. 
Jarvis,  Johnson,  and  James — 

—I  never  needed  to  change 
monograms!  she  told  Lou,  delighted 
all  these  years  later.  By  the  time  she 
married  Five,  Trudeau,  she  was  poor; 
her  friends  and  family  had  wearied  of 
buying  her  presents,  and  monograms 
were  out  of  the  question.  A  year  lat- 
er Trudeau,  suppressing  laughter, 
sailed  as  one-way  crew  on  a  schooner 
for  Papeete,  Tahiti,  and  Reevadare 
resumed  her  maiden  name,  Weaver. 

Sleek  clouds  wandered  oft  toward 
Portugal.  There  in  her  garden, 
Reevadare  told  Lou  and  Maytree  about 
marriage:  It's  a  marvelous  way  to  get  to 
know  someone.  Lou  and  Maytree 
smiled.  Reevadare  wore  her  hair  in  a 
Gibson-girl  pout,  which  perhaps  also 
tilled  her  fruit-piled  conical  hat. 

Lou  stayed  at  the  party  late.  With 
Reevadare  she  emptied  ashtrays, 
cleaned  the  outdoor  kitchen,  and 


drank  whiskey  sours.  She  askjj 
point-blank:  Gan  love  last:  Ruifl 
people  get  to  philosophizing,  ai 
will  vi\  am  thing. 

Oh,  darling!  Reevadare  pull 
Lou  to  a  pinching  metal  bench 

No,  not  that  heart-thumping  I 
sion.  Give  that  eighteen  months.  E 
it's  replaced  by  something  even  be 

Yes? 

Lovers! 

How  the  upright  prized  Ree 
dare.  She  fought  their  secret  batti 
tor  them  like  a  mercenary.  Why 
people  fret  about  such  a  simply  m; 
velous  thing  as  love?  After  a  brj  I 
with  Reevadare,  her  friends'  gi\ 
goyle  scruples  fell  from  their  sho 
ders  and  did  not  climb  back  f 
hours.  Maybe  she  would  even  go  ■ 
hell  for  them.  She  was  already  frq  | 
Virginia  or  Oklahoma  or  Mississij| 
or  one  of  those. 

That  night  on  her  bench  Ree^  L, 
dare  offered  Lou  advice.  With  mai 
killing  rings  she  pressed  Lou's  ha  ; 
and  -.ii J.  Keep  youi  w<  unen  frien 
darling.  Men  come  and  go. 

Lou  had  walked  home  by  the  bead 
hi  ilding  her  sh<  >es  and  .i\  i  >iding  ira 
Of  course  Reevadare's  exotic  life 
her  to  think  men  came  and  we 
Overhead  she  saw  a  bleary  planet  n; 
igating  among  stars.  No  one  kn 
what  she  and  Maytree  knew. 

They  knew  it  even  better  n< 
they  were  married.  Back  from 
beach,  the  woman  fastened  her 
shorts  hy  the  window.  Water  hj  J 
chilled  her  skin  only;  she  still  f 
his  heat.  Awareness  was  a  fiber 
tween  them — or  a  corpus  callosui 
he  said,  and  she  looked  it  up  la 
and  rolled  her  eyes.  Twined  th 
made  a  filament  by  which  etern 
tugged  time. 

At  Reevadare's  buggy  pai 
Maytree  had  kept  his  gaze  on  her| 
always.  His  face,  firm  and  mob 
showed — not  his  but — her  teelinj 
he  laughed  or  deepened  when  s1 
did.  They  shared  like  conjoin 
twins  a  single  organ  of  feeling;  it  v 
the  same  organ  that  perceived  g( 
strolling  in  gardens  in  the  cool 
the  evening. 

At  sea  stift  cl<  >uds  appeared  and  sts 
ed  to  color.  Did  natural  beauty,  ho, 
ever  overdone,  serve  or  permit  ar 
thing  needful.'  Was  beauty  necessa 
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question  she  was  perhaps  put  here 
k.  Evidently  she  was  not  put  here 
nswer  it,  since  it  called  to  mind 
only  the  Thurber  and  White 
w       title  Is  Sex  Necessary? 

om  their  bedroom  window  she 
hed  Maytree  in  the  yard.  He  spread 
^Mi  hand's  fingers  alternately  as  he 
vfl|ied.  She  knew  he  was  siphoning 
ome  energy,  a  form  of  happiness, 
le  threw  a  ball  in  the  water  for 
dog.  He  wore  white  overalls  over 
ice-blue  shirt.  All  his  clothes 
g  loose.  Sunlight  made  the  over- 
J  bleached  canvas  blinding  as  sail, 
hair  was  wet  again.  Their  out- 
r  shower  was  a  black-ribbed  hose 
y  looped  on  a  nail.  Within  the 
:  two  hours,  the  private  awareness 
onging  to  that  man  on  the  beach 
Dwing  a  ball  had,  in  a  replicable 
possibility,  touched  hers  more 
rly  than  had  his  cells.  She  could 
er  thank  him  enough, 
"wo  fishing  boats  were  coming  in 
n  the  bay,  Vito  Cue's  and  Tico 
a's.  In  Maytree's  eyes  that  morn- 
and  often,  and  in  his  restraint, 
read  his  astonishment  at  the  un- 
irldly  power  that  grew,  or  they 
de  it,  at  their  shared  boundary — 
;  skin  that  parted  and  joined 
;m — as  a  tree  grows  both  ways 
m  its  cambium  layer. 
The  dog  dropped  the  ball  at 
lytree's  feet.  Maytree  faked  get- 
g  the  ball  and  throwing  it  high; 
\  dog  looked  up;  Maytree  grabbed 
;  ball.  The  dog  seemed  embar- 
ked and  pretended  it  had  been 
asing  terns  all  along.  Maytree's 
ir  dried  pale  again.  How  lightly  he 
Id  himself!  His  head  and  arms' 
ae  shadow  on  his  overalls  con- 
cted  or  grew  when  he  moved.  The 
tide  slacked  and  its  lip, 
rolled  on  sand,  flattened. 


it 


LVemember  this.  She  touched 
r  forehead  to  hot  glass.  Remember 
is:  Now  Maytree,  light  of  limb,  is 
ossing  sand.  We  made  love  all  this 
inday  morning  on  our  bed.  We 
)ke  to  ordinary  awareness  like  two 
>nds  a  gale  passed.  There  was  an 
vmediate  future,  which  was — next.7 
ext  they  moored  the  boat. 
Remember  this.  The  dog  will  die; 
aytree  and  I  will  at  best  grow  old.  It 


will  all  unroll  from  now.  I  am  twenty- 
three  and  Maytree  thirty;  before  the  sea 
he  fools  with  the  living  dog  and 
squints.  It  will  never  again  be  like  this. 
I  see  from  our  bedroom  window 
Maytree  in  the  yard  holding  sun  every- 
where. Just  now  a  flaw  of  wind  the  size 
of  a  thumb  drags  a  glissando  across  the 
sea.  The  air  apparent. 

She  remembered  that  day  years 
later,  out  of  all  the  flapping  days,  be- 
cause she  had  vowed  she  would.  She 
fancied  it  would  be  difficult,  or  she 
would  have  vowed  to  remember 
every  other  day  as  well.  For  that  was 
many  years  ago,  and  she  was  right;  it 
was  never  again  like  that.  □ 
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"A  MASTER 


AT  THE  HEIGHT 
OF  HIS  POWERS"* 


S24  • HARDCOVER 

"San  Remo  Drive  grabs  and  holds  our 
attention — and  our  sympathy — pre- 
cisely because  Epstein  allows  us  to 
glimpse  Hollywood  in  its  golden  age 
through  the  eyes  of  someone  who 
knows  it  firsthand,  and  he  populates 
the  landscape  with  men,  women,  and 
children  whose  fears,  yearnings,  and 
failings  are  perfectly  credible  and  wholly 
compelling.  Epstein  is  a  master  story- 
teller at  the  height  of  his  powers." 

— *Jonathan  Kirsch, 
LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

"Wonderfully  resonant  .  .  .  Mr.  Epstein 
effortlessly  captures  the  magic  of  a 
Hollywood  childhood  ...Saw  Remo 
Drive  is  a  haunting  and  deeply 
affecting  book." 

— Michiko  Kakutani, 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

"There  is  something  of  The  Winter's 
Tale  in  the  way  Epstein  pulls  it  all 
together,  something  of  the  miraculous 
second  chance.  Losing  and  finding,  he- 
shows  us  love  between  fathers  and 
sons  as  the  most  powerful  and  endur- 
ing in  life,  capable  of  transcending 
death,  time,  folly,  and  I  lollywood 
childhood.  In  doing  SO  he  has  given  us, 
along  with  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald's  Last 
Tycoon,  Budd  Schulberg's  What 
Makes  Sammy  Run?  and  his  own 
Pandaemonium,  one  of  the  four  Ixst 
Hollywood  novels  ever  written." 

-  Elizabeth  Frank, 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  BOOK  REVIEW 
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LETTER         FROM  ALASKA 


A  NORTHERN 
FRONT 

Seeking  refuge  in  oil  and  in  wilderness 
By  John  Hildebrand 


_^ast  March,  when  the  outside 
nperature  in  Alaska  was  -30°,  I  sat 
the  TV  lounge  of  a  construction- 
Tip-turned-hotel  in  Kaktovik,  a 
all  Inupiat  village  on  an  island 
the  state's  northeastern  corner, 
iring  at  the  big  color  console, 
llagers  checking  for  packages 
Dm  the  last  mail  plane  would 
)mp  the  snow  off  their  hoots,  re- 
Dve  gauntlet  mittens,  and  pull 
ck  parka  hoods  to  look  over  my 
oulder,  hoping  to  catch  the  girls' 
ite  basketball  championship  live 
)m  Anchorage.  What  they  saw 
stead  was  CNN's  telecast  of  ex- 
osions  in  the  desert  sky  over 
ighdad.  The  bombing  was  not 
lexpected.  Still,  watching  it  from 
1  island  in  the  frozen  Beaufort 
:a,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
juld  have  seemed  less  surreal  had 
'ents  in  Iraq  not  been  so  publicly 
jnnected  with  where  we  sat 
atching  them. 

Three  days  before  the  scheduled 
ar  was  to  begin,  Senate  Republi- 
ins  had  attempted  to  open  the 
.rctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
)  oil  development  by  attaching  a 
leasure  to  a  vote  on  a  budget  res- 
lution,  a  maneuver  designed  to  avoid 
full  hearing  on  an  issue  Congress  has 


>hn  Hildebrand  is  the  author  of  Mapping 
le  Farm.  His  last  article  for  Harper's 
lagazine,  "The  Appraisal,"  appeared  in 
le  November  2001  issue. 


debated  for  at  least  twenty  years.  This 
time  there  was  a  new  sense  of  urgency. 
Saddam  Hussein  had  played  a  central 


role  in  past  arguments  to  open  the 
Refuge,  and  this  would  likely  be  the 
last  chance  to  go  to  that  particular 
well  before  cruise  missiles  obviated  it 
altogether.  The  language  of  the  Sen- 
ate debate  so  blurred  distinctions  be- 
tween oil  reserves  in  Alaska  and  those 


in  Iraq  that  a  Democrat  urged  his  col- 
leagues not  to  "invade  this  snow 
desert."  There  were  references  to  "na- 
tional security,"  to  "oil  as  a 
weapon,"  even  to  "the  local  people 
[who]  are  begging  us  to  come 
in  .  .  ."  The  "local  people"  in  this 
case  referred  to  the  Inupiat  Eski- 
mos of  Kaktovik,  who  favor  oil  de- 
velopment, rather  than  to  the 
Gwich'in  Indians  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Brooks  Range,  who  don't.  It 
was  necessary  that  there  be  "local 
people"  to  add  a  moral  dimension  to 
a  measure  that  might  otherwise  be 
seen  as  handing  over  public  land 
for  the  profit  of  a  few  multination- 
al oil  companies.  The  measure  failed 
by  four  votes.  But  nobody  in  Kak- 
tovik felt  this  was  the  end  of  the 
matter.  If  the  invasion  of  Iraq  has 
demonstrated  anything,  it  is  that 
the  Bush  Administration's  fixation 
on  certain  issues  has  remained,  well, 
fixed,  even  as  their  rationales  have 
proven  flexible  and  opportunistic. 

During  the  congressional  de- 
bate, Senator  Ted  Stevens  (R., 
Alaska)  made  the  coastal  plain 
of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  sound  like  the  Slough  of 
Despond.  When  a  Democrat  held  up 
photographs  of  wildtlowers,  he 
countered  with  a  hleak  landscape  of 
white  on  white.  "As  far  as  you  can 
see,  nothing  but  frozen  tundra.  .  .  . 
Ask  anybody  who's  been  up  there  in 
the  wintertime." 


lustrations  by  Raymond  Verdaguer 
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So  I'd  come  to  see  for  myself. 

My  head  was  swathed  like  a 
Bedouin's — balaclava,  fleece  face  mask, 
yellow-tinted  goggles,  parka  hood — 
as  I  drove  a  clattering  snowmobile 
through  the  village  the  day  after  the 
bombing  of  Baghdad  began.  The  snow- 
banked  streets  looked  milky  blue  in 
the  early  morning  light,  and  a  brisk 
wind  had  lowered  the  ambient  tem- 
perature to  -40°.  To  the  windward  side 
of  the  village,  beyond  the  last  modu- 
lar house,  a  towering  snow  fence  six- 
teen feet  high — a  Hadrian's  Wall  of 
slatted  timber — kept  Kaktovik  from 
being  buried  in  drifts. 

The  coastal  plain  is  a  desert  in  terms 
of  precipitation — less  than  six  inches 
fall  annually — but  what  falls  as  snow 
stays  to  be  later  distributed  by  the  wind. 
Long,  hard-packed  ridges,  or  sastrugi, 
form  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winds,  west-east  in  this  case,  and  as 
we  headed  south  across  the  frozen  la- 
goon to  the  coastal  plain,  the  surface 
was  so  deeply  furrowed  that  snowmo- 
biling  across  it  felt  like  motocross.  I 
was  driving  a  Super  Wide  Track  Ski- 
Doo  that  belonged  to  my  Inupiat  guide, 
Robert  Thompson.  It's  designed  for 
hauling  rather  than  racing,  he'd  ex- 
plained, so  the  suspension  was  fairly 
stiff.  When  I  asked  why  most  of  the 
foam  seat  was  missing,  Robert  said  that 
a  polar  bear  had  eaten  it. 

Our  plan  was  to  travel  southwest 
across  the  coastal  plain  to  the  mouth  ot 
the  Hulahula  River  and  follow  its  frozen 
course  to  the  mountains,  a  distance  of 
some  fifty  miles,  and  set  up  camp.  It  is 
a  journey  many  Inupiat  families  make 
in  late  spring  and  tall  to  hunt  and  fish, 
a  trip  that  in  the  future  may  require 
crossing  oil  fields  and  pipelines. 

Two  summers  ago,  flying  over 
greenish-brown  tundra,  I  had  seen 
scattered  gray  dots  along  the  ri  <  r- 
banks,  each  centered  over  its  own 
shadow:  the  advance  guard  of  i 1 1 
Porcupine  caribou  herd  on  the  last 
leg  of  an  800-mile  migration  to  calv- 
ing grounds.  Now  the 
landscape  looked  utter- 
ly empty,  empty  and 
white,  and  yet  winter 
unlocks  the  country  to 
travel  in  a  way  impossible  in  summer 
The  plain  lilts  upward  almost  impcr 
ceptibly  from  the  seacoast  to  the 
Brooks  Range,  the  mountains  looming 


to  the  south  like  a  storm  front.  It  is  the 
abrupt  rise  of  these  mountains,  from 
sea  level  to  almost  8,000  feet,  that  ac- 
centuates the  flatness  of  the  coastal 
plain.  The  landscape  tends  to  magni- 
fy anything  set  against  it,  and  the  phys- 
ical world  can  be  taken  in  at  a 
glance — ocean,  plain,  mountains. 

I  was  careful  not  to  follow  Robert 
too  closely  because  of  a  twelve-foot 
wooden  sledge  he  was  pulling  behind 
his  machine.  Heavily  loaded  with 
camping  gear  and  extra  gas  cans,  the 
sledge  would  occasionally  swing  wide 
of  the  snowmobile's  wake  in  a  deter- 
mined arc  until  the  towrope  snapped 
it  back  into  line.  Between  the  immense 
snow  horizon  and  the  vault  of  blue 
sky,  there  were  only  these  two  ob- 
jects— the  snowmobile  and  the  sledge. 
I  couldn't  take  my  eyes  off  them.  To 
lose  sight  of  them  for  even  a  moment 
meant  unmooring  myself  from  all  that 
was  human  in  the  landscape,  a  prospect 
at  once  frightening  and  thrilling. 

For  some  time  we  had  been  near- 
ing  what  looked  like  the  prow  of  a 
ship  protruding  from  a  snowbank,  a 
prow  that  seemed  always  to  recede 
even  as  we  drew  closer.  It  material- 
ized finally  as  the  peaked  roof  of  a 
small  frame  house  drifted  to  the  win- 
dow ledges  in  snow.  We  went  inside 


to  warm  up  with  a  thermos  of  dit 

The  one-room  house  had  Hi 
built  communally  in  Kaktovilii 
hauled  to  this  widening  in  thewi 
a  place  indistinguishable  in  vjlt 
from  the  surrounding  whitenelt 
cept  that  it  had  a  name:  FirsA 
Hole.  In  another  month  villi 
would  come  here  to  fish  througp 
ice  for  grayling  and  Arctic 
Some  of  them  had  scrawled 
names  on  the  wall:  Aishanna 
Brower,  Akootchook.  Robert' 
is  an  Akootchook,  one  of  th 
prominent  families  in  Kaktovi] 
father  an  elder  and  Presbyt 
minister.  Robert's  backgroun 
little  different.  His  mother  wa: 
the  village  of  Wainwright  o 
Chukchi  Sea;  his  father  had  cc 
Alaska  by  way  of  Utah.  In  a] 
ance,  Robert  favors  the  Inupic 
of  the  family,  with  heavy  blac 
brows  and  a  broad,  handsome 
but  he'd  grown  up  on  Lake 
chumina  in  the  interior  of  A 
He  traveled  a  lot,  beginning 
tour  of  Vietnam,  where  one 
duties  was  guarding  oil  tank 
Cameron  Bay.  He  and  his 
Jane,  had  moved  to  Kakto 
raise  their  family  in  a  village 
subsistence  hunting  and  other 
tional  Native  values  could  b 
anced  with  a  cash  economy.  I 
increasingly  difficult  balancing 

"This  is  where  the  pipeline  wc 
through,"  Robert  said,  looking 
open  door.  "And  there'd  be  a  je 
few  miles  from  here." 

Robert  is  an  outspoken  opr. 
of  drilling  in  the  Arctic  Refug 
thus  is  something  ot  an  anom 
Kaktovik,  where  nearly  every 
connected  to  oil  revenues.  Las; 
when  he  and  his  oldest  daughte 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  with  th( 
ka  Wilderness  League  to  lobbv 
a  bill  to  open  the  Refuge,  he  r 
Senator  Stevens,  the  bill's  co-sp 
"So  you're  here  to  help  us 
ANWR,"  said  the  senator,  wl 
learned  the  couple  were  fron 
tovik.  "Actually,"  Robert  tol 
"I'm  against  it." 

When  Robert  and  his  wi 
came  back  to  the  village,  ice  ha 
cut  in  blocks  from  the  freshwat 
west  of  the  village  and  meh 
drinking  water;  streets  we 
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n  the  winner  of  the  1993 
Nobel  Prize  for  Literature,  I 
am  not  to  be  trusted.  Nor- 
n  Mailer  said  as  much,  in  a  bitter 
le  note  last  March:  "I  assumed 
it  some  day  you  would  give  us  a 
jor  work.  Instead  you  now  ride 
tgun  for  Toni  Morrison."  And  it's 
j  e  that  I've  raved  about  all  her 
rai  /els  except  Tar  Baby,  with  its  puz- 
i  clouds,  stingless  bees,  fearful 
■and  rain  forests  full  of  angel 
t.  But  Sancho  Panza  also  rode 
'tgun,  and  we  know  a  windmill 
en  we  see  one. 

fiVl  (Knopf,  $23.95)  is  not  a  wind- 
I.  lr  is  a  music  box  and  an  echo 
imber,  an  exquisite  miniature  in 
ich  mermaids  sing.  They  sing  of  a 
iide  resort  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
ere  black  people  used  to  go  for 


"Nat  Cole  and 
Wild  Turkey"; 
of  Bill  Cosey, 
the  glad-hand- 
ing owner  who 
traded  favors 
with  local 
white  pols  to 
keep  his  hotel 
humming  from 
the  Great  De- 
pression till  the 
civil  rights  era; 
of  the  many 
women  Bill 
loved,  not  al- 
ways wisely, 
including  an 
eleven-year- 
old  he  married 
before  she  had 
her  first  period; 
of  the  several  women  with  reason  to 
hate  Bill,  though  they  are 
more  forgiving  than  the 
reader  may  be  and  choose 
instead  to  hate  one  anoth- 
er; of  poison  foxglove  and 
disputed  wills,  "dragon  dad- 
dies" and  "Police-heads," 
Booker  T.  and  Malcolm  X. 

Those  critics  who  insist 
on  looking  under  Morri- 
son's skirts  for  Faulkner's 
boll  weevils  will  be  con- 
founded to  learn  that  Love 
is  more  like  a  Scott  Fitzger- 
ald. Not  that  her  black 
;  v  would  go  tender 
into  any  night. 

As  always,  she  reimag- 
ines  the  lost  history, 
nightmare  passage,  and  redemptive 


music  of  her  people,  and  rewrites 
our  classic  literature  to  include  their 
expulsions  and  displacements,  their 
love,  work,  gravity,  grace,  and 
torque.  As  always,  she  complicates 
our  understanding  of  black  commu- 
nities that  have  nonwhite  business 
to  attend  to  and  their  very  own 
power  trips,  scapegoats,  and  pariahs. 
As  always,  her  naming  evokes,  signi- 
fies, and  subverts,  from  Breedlove, 
Soaphead  Church,  Pilate,  Guitar, 
Stamp  Paid,  Joe  Trace,  Juvenal, 
Seneca,  Drum,  and  Chaste  in  the 
earlier  novels  to  Righteous  Morning 
and  Heed  the  Night  in  this  one.  As 
always,  ghosts  show  up,  ancestors 
sermonize,  and  the  blood,  bone,  and 
ligaments  of  the  world  find  sensuous 
expression,  rolling  like  berries  on 
the  tongue:  pecans,  fireflies,  turtles; 
the  little-girl  scent  of  "butter-rum 
candy,  grass  juice,  and  fur."  And  as 
always,  the  Trickster  plays  games 
with  herself  and  the  reader:  if  Jazz 
was  a  book  in  our  hands  reading  it- 
self out  loud,  and  Paradise  refused  to 
say  which  girl  in  the  convent  was 
the  white  one  they  shot  first,  Love 
features  at  least  one  narrator  who 
doesn't  know  she's  dead. 

But  Love  is  also  a  fairy  tale — a  sort 
of  Greco-Freudian  fable.  Claws  scratch 
and  webbed  feet  flap.  The  hands  of 
one  character  turn  into  wings.  The 
"merged  toes"  of  another  make  her 
foot,  slipping  into  a  sock,  seem  "like  a 
hoof"  to  her  suddenly  fear- 
ful lover.  And  a  third  char- 
acter, after  her  seventh 
abortion,  sees  an  "unborn 
eye"  in  the  flush,  swirl,  and 
blur  of  congealed  red  blood 
that  will  watch  her  the  rest 
of  her  life.  It  is  as  if,  while 
some  down-home  raunchy 
song  was  playing  in  the  big 
house,  Aesop,  Oedipus,  and 
maybe  King  Lear  were  out- 
side in  the  stables  whisper- 
ing the  unspeakable  about 
bestiality  and  incest  taboos. 


T; 


miner,''  hy  J;n  k  Spencer,  courtesy  the  artist  an  J  Catherine  Edelman  Gallery, 
Qft  illusttation  of  honeysuckle  ©  Mary  Evans  Picture  I.ihrary;  illustration  of  a 
-hand  its  skeleton  ©Stapleton  Collection/CORP.lS 


he  unspeakable  is 
what  Primo  Levi  in- 
sisted on  saying 
about  the  death  camps,  in  a  prose  as 
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purely  Mediterranean  as  the  best 
Greek  poets,  trom  his  first  honk,  lj 
This  Is  a  Man  (1947),  to  his  hist,  The 
Drowned  and  ihc  Saved  (1986),  after 
which  he  threw  himself  down  four 
flights  of  stairwell  in  the  apartment 
house  on  the  Corso  Re  Umherto  in 
Turin,  where,  except  tor  twenty 
months  during  World  War  11,  he  had 
lived  his  entire  huttoned-up  lite.  Be- 
sides a  sixty-seven-year-old  chemist, 
writer,  and  witness  (Auschwitz 
-174517),  something  else  died  that 
Easter  weekend  of  1987-  Primo  Levi 
killed  our  wishful  thinking. 

He  jumped.  But  also  he  w  as  pushed. 
And  since  the  balance  he  lost,  his 
moral  poise,  was  exactly  what  we 
counted  on,  there  will  be  no  end  of 
autopsies.  Ian  Thomson's  PI 
(Metropolitan  Books,  $32.50)  is  the 
third  long  biography  I've  read,  after 
Myriam  Anissimov's  Tragedy  of  an  Op- 
timist and  Carole  Angier's  The  Double 
Bond.  All  three  agree  that  the  Nazis 
had  help  finishing  him  off.  He  had 
been  subject  to  depression  as  well  as 
bronchial  disorders  even  before  his  in- 
ternment. He  suffered  immediately  pri- 
or to  his  death  from  insomnia,  shingles, 
a  blocked  bladder,  ulcerations  on  his 
feet,  and  a  fear  of  losing  his  memo- 
ry— his  raison  d'etre — to  Alzheimer's. 

And  maybe  he  was  also  going  mad 
trom  the  proximity  of  his  ninety-two- 
year-old  invalid  mother,  who  banged 
on  the  wall  with  her  cane  whenever 
he  sat  down  to  write.  His  children,  al- 
though they  would  flirt  with  radical 
politics,  fled  the 
room  in  tears  when 
he  tried  to  explain 
the  numbers  on  his 
arm.  Holocaust  revi- 
sionists like  David 
Irving  seemed  to  he 
chipping  away  at 
e\  en  dreadful  h<  >ne- 
deep  truth  he  knew. 
The  American  mag- 
azine Commentary 
had    published  a 
shameful,  bumptious 
attack.  His  best  lit- 
erary friend,  Italo 
Calvino,  w  as  dead. 
Besides,  Thomson 
assures  us,  "A  suicidal  tendency  can  be 
transmitted  down  the  generations  like 
a  dangerous  gene";  Levi's  grandfather 


had  thrown  himself  out  of  a  window 
into  a  courtyard. 

Thomson  is  relentlessly  informative 
on  Italian  politics,  trom  Mussolini  to 
the  Red  Brigades  to  the  neo-Black- 
shirts  and  P2  Masonic  Lodgers,  as  well 
as  on  Levi's  career  as  a  chemist,  from 
structural  adhesives  to  lipstick  synthe- 
sized out  of  serpent  droppings.  But  he 
throws  plausibility  out  oi  his  own  win- 
dow when  he  insinuates  that  a  spec  ies 
of  sexual  shame  somehow  crippled  Pri- 
mo from  his  childhood  on.  Levi  was 
"delicate,"  "often  ill,"  a  "mother's  boy," 
"girlish,"  "trail,"  "epicene,"  bullied  tor 
being  Jewish  and  quick  to  "flush  deep 
red"  in  "an  agony  of  embarrassment," 
whose  attraction  to  "more  physically 
robust  boys  and  men"  had  "a  kind  of 
homoerotic  component."  Which  per- 
haps explains  why  his  relations  with 
women  other  than  his  wife  seem  al- 
ways to  have  been  "asexual."  (Can  you 
imagine?  When  they  married,  both 
were  virgins!)  Then  they  moved  in 
with  his  mother,  which  Thomas  calls 
"pathological"  and  "filial  infantilism." 
And  don't  forget  that  "the  most  in- 
tense period  of  his  lite  was  spent  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  company  of 
men:  Auschwitz.  .  .  .  From  this  one 
might  deduce  an  ambivalent  sexuality." 

Or  one  might  deduce  an  impudent 
biographer.  The  person  he  describes 
sounds  like  hundreds  of  intelligent  and 
sensitive  boys,  geeks  and  nerds  dis- 
dained by  the  sports-junkie  high  school 
culture,  who  grow  up  to  he  poets,  physi- 
cists, flautists,  librarians,  and  hackers, 
some  gay,  some  de- 
pressed, some  even 
happily  married, 
most  with  many  fe- 
male friends  whose 
hones  it  never  occurs 
to  them  to  jump.  It 
happens,  except  in 
the  kind  of  biogra- 
phy I'm  inclined  to 
call  Bed  Pan. 


W 


"hat  trou- 
bles Eliza- 
beth Seay 
isn't  the  unspeak- 
able but  the  no- 
longer-spoken. 

(Lyons  Press,  $22.95) 


inquires  into  the  whereabouts  of  o 
iminities  still  capable  of  talking 
Muskogee-Creek,  Kiowa,  or  Euc 
and  wonders  why  it  matters  it  t 
disappear.  So  what  if,  as  seems  lik 
no  line  by  the  end  of  this  century  \ 
speak  Harsusi  in  Oman,  or  Saami 
Finland,  or  Ainu  in  Japan?  Althoi  '.' 
Gaelic,  Maori,  and  Hawaiian  h; 
been  brought  back  trom  the  gra 
"the  movement  of  the  world's  sn 
languages  is  toward  silence."  In 
rampant  globalizing,  should  we  ca 

Seay  leaves  her  New  York  job? 
the  Wall  Street  journal  to  follo\ 
path  in  her  native  Oklahoma  t 
Toni  Morrison  blazed  in  Parad 
The  rainbow  parabola  of  Morrisc  s 
novel  included  Reconstruction 
the  Trail  of  Tears,  vanished  tov 
ships  and  murdered  cultures.  Si 
too,  discovers  cul-de-sacs  and  sai 
tuaries  where  a  few  elders  still  spt 
Cherokee,  Caddo,  or  Comanche 
aren't  considered  qualified  to  te 
it  because  they  never  went  to 
reservation  schools  where  the  pol 
of  forced  assimilation  was  to  puni 
every  kid  who  said  anything  in  li 
tive  American.  Nor  are  Choctq 
Sioux,  or  Ponca  the  way  seriq 
money  talks. 

Seay  does  meet  the  last  livi 
World  War  II  Comanche  coo 
speaker,  whose  European  servj 
never  got  the  press  that  the  Navaj 
did  in  the  Pacific.  And  a  spell-wea' 
without  a  younger  generation 
which  he  could  pass  on  his  secrets 
his  herbs.  And  a  couple  of  idealia 
anthropologists  who  can't  agree 
whether  archiving  a  language  ab 
to  die  is  a  worthwhile  activity  o 
form  ot  academic  tourism.  M 
wonderfully,  Seay  finds  the  "1 
city"  of  Ross  Mountain  in  t 
Ozarks,  where  almost  everybo 
speaks  a  Cherokee  dialect.  She  ev 
commits  to  learning  Cherokee  h 
self.  But  this  is  after  she  has  alrea 
learned  to  grieve  for  ways  of  seeii 
hearing,  and  feeling  gone  with 
buffalo,  word-worlds  nobody  lives 
anymore.  "More  languages  equ 
more  possibilities  for  thinking, 
says,  and  proves  it  by  seeking  out  Li 
specificities  of  time  and  space,  i- 
packing  gnarled  metaphors,  recc- 
noitering  vanished  realms,  hearii 
phantom  heartbeats.  i 
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"In  Winter.  Kiowa,"  by  Frank  A.  Rinehart  or  possibly  Adolf  F.  Muhr  ©  Smithsorjl 
American  Art  Museum.  Washington.  D.C./Art  Resource,  New  York  (M 
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.in  O'Hara  gains  a  defender 
i  Jonathan  Dee 


ussed  in  this  essay: 

Art  of  Burning  Bridges:  A  Life  of  John  O'Hara,  by  Geoffrey  Wolff.  Knopf, 
,003.  373  pages.  $30. 


1: 


n  the  preface  to  his  unfashionahly 
forgiving  biography  of  John 
O'Hara,  Geoffrey  Wolff  suggests 
:  The  Silent  Woman,  Janet  Mai- 
n's cautionary  study  of  the 
rlife  of  Sylvia  Plath,  helped 
?  him  honest  in  his  efforts  to 
ce  credible  narrative  out  of 
iving's  recollections  of  the 
.  But  it's  another  of  Mai- 
n's books  that  Wolff's  emo- 
al  attachment  to  his  sub- 
ultimately  calls  to  mind, 
ding  Chekhov  (2001 )  is  a  hy- 
work,  a  hymn  of  critical 
ise  framed  by  a  comic  ac- 
int  of  Malcolm's  travels 
ough  Russia  in  search  of 
ke  of  the  landmarks  of  her 
)ject's  life:  his  homes  in 
•scow  and  Yalta,  his  profes- 
ial  haunts  in  St.  Petersburg, 
of  them  now  either  gone  or 
ttified  into  state-run  muse- 
These  trips  don't  yield 
ich  in  the  way  of  under- 
nding,  but  then  Malcolm 
jsn't  really  expect  them  to — 
rs  is  less  a  research  junket 
in  a  pilgrimage,  and  in  her  ef- 
t  to  apprehend  the  master, 
ne's  casual  destruction  of 
ople  and  places  keeps  throw- 
s' her  back  onto  his  art,  the  one 
ibrce  time  can't  touch.  It's  a  "biog- 
i  phy"  meant  to  illustrate  the  very  lim- 
|;tions  of  biography;  in  the  end,  it's 
it  the  sketchy  record  of  Chekhov's 
2  but  the  passionate  acumen  of  Mal- 

vithan  Dee  is  the  author  of  four  novels, 
luding,  most  recently,  Palladio.  His  last 
view  for  Harper's  Magazine,  "The  '/' 
y , "  appeared  in  the  January  issue . 


colm's  reading  of  the  stories  and  plays 
that  somehow  assembles  itself,  for  a 
moment  at  least,  into  a  flickering  im- 
age of  the  man. 


Writing  hymns  of  praise  to 
Chekhov,  though,  isn't  exactly  what 
you'd  call  critical  trailblazing;  it  takes 
more  of  a  pioneer  spirit  to  mount  a 
similar  campaign  on  behalf  of  John 
O'Hara.  There  has  never  been  any- 
thing close  to  a  critical  consensus  about 
the  value  of  O'Hara's  work — no  more 
so  now  than  when  he  was  alive.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  names  in  Amer- 
ican fiction  from  the  1930s  through 


the  1960s,  O'Hara  wrote  a  dozen  ac- 
claimed, best-selling  novels  (Appoint- 
ment in  Samarra,  Butterfield  8,  Ten 
North  Frederick),  published  an  unri- 
valed 265  pieces  in  The  New  Yorker, 
won  nearly  every  major  literary  award, 
and  was  mentioned  (most  often  by 
himself)  as  a  candidate  for  the  Nobel 
Prize.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he 
was  ridiculed  by  prominent  critics 
(even  in  The  New  Yorker)  for  his  delu- 
sions of  grandeur,  publicly  mocked  by 
Hemingway,  and  castigated  as  an  au- 
thor whose  popularity  was  in  large 
measure  a  function  of  his  willingness  to 
write  explicitly  about  sex.  And,  un- 
like Chekhov,  there  wasn't  much  in 
O'Hara's  personal  life  to  warm  the 
heart  of  a  present-day  acolyte — in  his 
case,  the  known  facts  are  less  like  care- 
fully unearthed  treasures  than 
land  mines.  This  was  no  saint- 
ly, tubercular  country  doctor; 
O'Hara's  life  was  one  of  petty, 
well-documented  nastiness, 
and  he  lived  to  the  prosperous 
age  of  sixty-five. 

Wolff's  is  the  fourth  major 
biography  of  this  prickly  figure 
in  the  thirty-three  years  since 
his  death;  what  distinguishes 
The  Art  of  Burning  Bridges  from 
those  earlier  efforts  is  its  com- 
bative, protective  tone.  Al- 
though Wolff  has  conscien- 
tiously interviewed  many  of 
O'Hara's  surviving  colleagues 
and  relations,  he  seems  to  have 
done  so  more  for  the  sake  of  in- 
timacy with  his  subject  than  in 
the  cause  of  turning  up  fresh 
detail.  His  approach  is  gratify  - 
ingly  free  of  solemnity  (he  finds 
room  at  one  point  for  his  per- 
sonal endorsement  of  a  certain 
Pennsylvania-brewed  beer), 
and  his  interest  in  the  sort 
of  comprehensive  academic 
sleuthing  that  fattens  most  bi- 
ographies is  nil.  Confronted  with  an 
unresolved  question  about  his  subject's 
grade  in  a  high  school  English  class, 
Wolff  simply  "confesses  to  a  lazy  failure 
to  chase  down  and  pin  facts  of  this  na- 
ture," and  moves  on. 

Wolff  claims  in  his  opening  pages 
that  The  Art  of  Burning  Bridges  was 
motivated  by  the  effete  dismissals  of 
"wiseass  critics,"  and  vows  to  "redress 
the  casual  disdain  triggered  in  some 
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influential  strangers  by  [O'Hara's] 
very  name."  Before  he  even  gets 
around  to  narrating  the  circum- 
stances of  his  subject's  birth,  he  has 
staked  out  his  own  position  as  de- 
fender of  he  who  can  no  longer  de- 
tend  himself,  determined  to  rescue 
O'Hara  from  the  oblivion  tor  which 
literary  fashionistas  have  snobbishly 
marked  him  down.  Like  Malcolm, 
Woltt  is  treading  where  several  other 
biographers  have  trod  before;  thus 
his  primary  claim  to  our  attention 
would  seem  to  be  a  freshly  sympa- 
thetic reading  of  O'Hara's  work, 
warmed  by  an  open  sense  of  mission, 
advocacy,  tribute. 

What  emerges  instead — honor- 
ably, engrossingly,  it  not  always  in- 
tentionally— is  a  book  at  war  with 
itself.  There's  a  straw-man  quality  to 
those  "wiseasses"  Wolff  invokes,  but 
no  matter:  watching  him  try  to 
abide  by  his  own  proclaimed  fidelity 
to  O'Hara  is  like  watching  Jacob 
wrestle  with  the  angel.  What  are  we 
to  make,  for  instance,  of  "tributes" 
such  as  these? 

For  aversion  therapy  nothing  serves 
like  a  session  with  [From  the  Terrace's] 
erotic  diction.  .  .  .  There  were  times, 
reading  its  densely  printed  pages, 
when  I  was  distracted  by  calculations 
ot  just  how  many  weeks  remain  to 
someone  in  early  old  age. 

Although  this  is  an  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion he  never  asked,  sometimes  1  just 
can't  like  this  man.  . . .  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  his  selt-indulgent  brutality, 
his  sullen  refusals  to  discuss  with  his 
antagonists  the  very  grievances  he 
brought  to  their  uninvited  attention. 

After  a  while — after,  say,  a  couple 
hundred  short  stories,  half  a  dozen 
novels,  and  a  halt  century  of  living — 
it  becomes  a  vice  to  refuse  to  learn. 

The  peevishness  of  these  denun- 
ciations, which  seem  less  like  criti- 
cal judgments  than  cries  ot  disap- 
pointment, only  underscores  the 
fact  that  writing  about  one's  idol 
can  be  an  emotional  affair.  If  the 
new  s,  tor  instance,  that  the  astound- 
ingly  prolific  O'Hara  all  but  refused 
to  revise  his  own  work  is  a  letdown 
to  the  casual  reader  (as  it  was  to  his 
legendary  New  Yorker  editor, 
Katharine  White),  to  Wolff  it's  a 
downright  threat,  so  much  so  that 


he  winds  up  lashing  out  al  White 
before  the  book's  emotional  equilib- 
rium is  restored. 

Horn  in  Pottsville,  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  1905,  John  O'Hara 
made  an  early  career  ot  disap- 
pointing his  imperious  father,  a 
revered  local  doctor,  mostly  by  get- 
ting tossed  out  ot  a  series  of  prep 
schools  (once  for  indiscretions  com- 
mitted on  the  eve  ot  graduation  as 
his  parents  slept  in  a  nearby  hotel). 
After  a  stmt  as  a  reporter  tor  his 
hometown  paper,  O'Hara  made  his 
way  to  Manhattan,  where  he  began  a 
relationship  with  the  fledgling  New 
Yorker  that,  by  childishly  toggling  be- 
i  weei  i  tits  i  >t  pit  |tie  and  i  |uests  ft  n  ap 
proval,  kept  the  family  dynamic  he'd 
left  behind  in  Pottsville  going  for  an- 
other forty  years.  A  nasty,  violent, 
confrontational  drunk  even  by  the 
exotic  standards  of  the  day,  O'Hara 
was  physically  abusive  to  at  least  one 
of  his  wives,  turned  mercilesslv  on 
friends  over  mysterious  transgres- 
sions, and  once  lost  a  bar  fight  to  two 
midgets  after  snarling  at  one  of  them, 
"What  the  fuck  do  you  think  you're 
staring  at?"  Ulcers  and  bad  teeth  kept 
him  out  of  World  War  II,  but  he 
nonetheless  made  back-channel  in- 
quiries about  purchasing  various 
combat-valor  medals  to  wear  in  pub- 
lic, so  that  he  might  bask  in  respect 
he  had  done  nothing  to  earn. 

Whereas  another  biographer 
might  pounce  on  these  offenses 
against  integrity,  Wolff  recounts 
them  with  the  grim  disappointment 
and  protective  spin  of  a  family  mem- 
ber. "So  he  added  an  inch,"  writes 
Wolff  when  he  catches  his  subject 
lying  about  his  height,  of  all  things, 
in  the  author's  note  to  one  of  his 
books.  "Doesn't  everyone?"  We're 
more  accustomed  to  the  punishing 
arc  of  the  "pathography,"  in  which  a 
publicly  respected  figure  is  revealed 
to  have  been,  in  his  or  her  private 
life,  a  slave  to  dark  impulses,  hut 
that  schism  between  public  and  pri- 
vate, which  lends  most  contempo- 
rary biographies  their  syncopated 
rhythm,  just  wasn't  there  in  O'Hara. 
It  was  never  really  hidden  (because 
he  seemed  incapable  ot  hiding  it) 
that  he  fantasized  about  having  gone 
to  Yale  when  in  fact  he  never 


received  his  high  school  diploi 
that  he  was  one  ot  the  handful  of 
thors  to  have  declined  an  interv  , 
with  The  Paris  Review,  not  out 
modesty  or  a  distrust  of  the  form 
because  it  hurt  his  feelings  t 
Hemingway  had  been  asked  bei 
him;  that  he  was,  in  Wolff's  phr 
"an  especially  nasty  Martin  Luri 
King  derider"  (though  in  an  odd.i 
plication  of  decorum  his  biograp 
declines  to  share  any  evidence 
this);  that  he  spent  years  houn< 
Bennett  Oerf,  his  publisher  at  R|\ 
dom  House,  to  steal  a  bunch 
matchbooks  for  him  from  N 
York's  famed  Racquet  &  Ten 
Club — a  club  O'Hara  couldn't 
into — so  that  the  author  might  c 
ally  scatter  them  around  his  ho 
reasoning,  as  he  did  all  his  lite,  1 
social  distinction  was  entire! 
function  ot  totems  and  surfaces 
therefore,  that  the  ersatz  was  at  1 
as  good  as  the  real  thing. 

Crass  behavior  in  an  artist's 
sonal  life  is  precisely  the  kinc 
chaff  one  might  expect  to  blow  a|J 
in  the  decades  after  his  death 
that  we  might  judge  his  work  rr 
soberly.  In  O'Hara's  case,  howe  | 
the  ugly  record  of  his  petulance 
status-obsession  isn't  irrelevan 
his  contentious  afterlife;  his  ap] 
to  fellow  authors  persists  in  sc 
measure  because  of  his  monsti  ^ 
personality,  not  in  spite  of  it.  Jus  fc 
certain  artists,  in  their  epic,  rm  • 
lives,  function  as  a  kind  of  ui 
strained  id  for  the  restrained  soq  ■ 
that  produced  them,  O'Hara  rem; 
an  avatar  of  the  ungoverned  imp| 
for  writers  themselves.  Publi 
helplessly,  noisily,  he  gave  ir  jf, 
every  selfish,  egomaniacal  desire 
ilized  writers  have  learned  to  chi  .- 
recounting  his  words  in  the  p 
lished  versions  of  magazine  arti 
to  make  sure  he  hadn't  been  sho 
by  a  tew  cents;  bitterly  indicting 
their  ingratitude  the  citizen 
Pottsville  whose  lives  he'd  appro} 
ated  for  use  in  his  work;  threatei 
hostile  critics  with  physical  beati 
And  the  primal  fear,  for  him  asj 
all  writers,  is  of  course  the  specteN 
oblivion,  the  overwhelming  odd  i 
favor  of  tine's  work  disappearing  * 
ever  into  the  vast  regions  of  the 
read.  We  pretend  we're  resignei  • 
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t,  it  O'Hara — who  literally  wrote 
wn  epitaph — refused  to  pretend 
uch  thing.  So  we  can  use  him  as 
ly  to  talk  about  mortality, 
her  condescendingly  (as  Harold 
Ikey  did  in  a  blistering  New 
it  essay  about  O'Hara  in  1993) 
what  amounts  to  a  kind  of  plea 
;niency  at  a  sentencing  hearing 
Wolff  does).  Either  way, 
ara's  life  seems  to  be  enjoying  a 
lge  afterlife  of  its  own,  at  least 
some  similarly  cathartic  mon- 
(Michel  Houellebecq,  perhaps?) 
es  along  to  displace  him  from 
imid  imaginations. 


till,  the  drama  of  that  life  is  now 
fixed;  it's  the  work  that  sits  in 
limbo  between  the  fondly  re- 
ibered  and  the  canonically  vital, 
ara's  writing  embodies  a  few  deeply 
ervative  ideas  about  what  fiction 
pecifically  about  what  "character" 
tion  means  and  how  it  operates — 
when  it  comes  to  the  defense  of 
;e  verities  against  the  threat  of 
i  aging  tastes,  there's  never  any  ques- 
i  where  Wolff's  own  loyalties  lie. 
a  the  course  of  defending  one  of 
iara's  least  successful  novels,  The 
Laugh,  Wolff  describes  it  with 
ing  offhandedness  as  "a  fiction 
:  all  others  in  that  it  communi- 
s  interior  turmoil  by  means  of 
ist|  face  representation,"  and  else- 
ere  dismisses  "psychologically  de- 
nined  characterization"  as  "a  fic- 
rtal  fashion  of  the  day."  Leaving 
ie,  for  the  moment,  the  fantasti- 
ly  reductive  quality  of  these  re- 
npujrks  (the  notion  that  man's  interior 
s  isn't  necessarily  exposed  by 
ech  or  action  is  as  old  as  the  novel 
If,  and  has  driven  most  literary 
ion  since  Flaubert),  the  technique 
surface  representation"  with 
ich  O'Hara  is  most  closely  associ- 
d  is  dialogue.  The  plots  of  even 
earliest  stories  ("The  Doctor's 
n")  and  novels  (Appointment  in 
marra,  his  first  and  easily  his  best) 
re  propelled  by  the  speech  of  the 
aracters,  and  by  the  time  he 
iched  his  amazingly  prolific  final 
teijars — between  1962  and  1968  he 
hlished  five  story  collections  and 
jr  novels — O'Hara  had  refined  this 
proach  to  the  point  where  the  late 
ort  stories  are  made  up  almost  en- 
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tirely  of  dialogue,  like  blackout 
sketches  written  for  the  stage. 

In  fact,  Wolff  makes  an  imagina- 
tive, if  ultimately  unconvincing,  case 
for  O'Hara  as  the  artist  who  cleared 
the  path  for  the  colloquial  art  of 
David  Mamet.  And  although  a  com- 
parison of  O'Hara's  fiction  to  that  of 
the  late  William  Gaddis  may  seem 
no  less  counterintuitive,  there  is  a 
crude  but  instructive  kinship  there. 
Gaddis's  novels,  as  thorny  and  diffi- 
cult as  O'Hara's  were  popular  and  ac- 
cessible, consist  of  little  more  than 
dialogue,  and  in  a  1987  interview  he 
offered  a  rationale  for  this  profound 
formal  asceticism: 

The  attempt . . .  was  to  make  the  char- 
acters create  themselves,  which  is  true 
of  movies  or  the  stage,  and  essentially 
of  life  itself.  .  .  .  None  of  [my]  books 
has  got  any  interior  monologue,  easy 
effects,  any  of  "he  wished  he  could  see 
her  that  afternoon."  I  mean  he's  got  to 
show  it,  to  tell  someone,  "I  wish  1 
could  see  her  this  afternoon."  Author- 
ial absence  so  that  the  characters  cre- 
ate the  situation. 

It's  a  fine  principle,  if  also  a  some- 
what repressed,  masculine  one 
(what's  private  remains  private  until 
inadvertently  exposed),  and  you  can 
see  it  guiding  O'Hara  as  well;  yet 
O'Hara's  work  and  Gaddis's  are 
about  as  far  removed  from  each  other 
as  it's  possible  for  two  oeuvres  to  be. 
The  difference,  perhaps,  is  that  Gad- 
dis's fiction — not  just  the  dialogue  it- 
self but  the  whole  imaginative  space 
in  which  his  novels  unfold — is  radi- 
cally stylized,  a  Beckett-like  alternate 
universe  where  panic  is  held  at  bay 
by  a  tangled,  compulsive,  endlessly 
ramifying  forest  of  words.  O'Hara, 
though,  as  Brodkey  pointed  out,  used 
this  technique  not  to  represent  an 
aestheticized  vision  of  life  but  instead 
to  portray  life  as  it  is — a  reportorial 
sort  of  realism  in  which  speech,  if 
one  just  listens  closely  enough,  re- 
veals everything  about  the  character 
of  the  speaker. 

It's  a  suspect  idea,  in  life  as  in  art. 
Still,  when  he  allowed  his  dialogue 
to  function  more  simply  as  surface, 
O'Hara  could  be  brilliant  fun.  Julian 
English,  the  character  whose  tragic 
decline  forms  the  plot  of  Appointment 
in  Samarra,  runs  awkwardly  into  one 
of  his  employees  at  a  Prohibition-era 
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Christmas  party,  and  his  drunken 
speech  is  like  a  runaway  train: 

"Luther,  have  you  any  Scotch.'" 
"No,  I  only  have  rye,  I'm  sorry  to 
say-" 

"What  of  it.'"  sal  J  Julian.  "Who  is 
thai  man  over  there,  hut  her.'" 
"Where"' 

"The  one  that's  staring  at  us  I  think 
he's  Jead.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  story 
about  the  dead  man  in  the  suhw.iv. 
Luther.'" 

"No,  I  don't  think  1  did." 

"Lucky  hoy.  Lucky  hoy,  Luther.  I  al- 
ways said  you  were  a  tine  tellow.  Are 
you  having  a  good  tune.'" 

But  other  signature  techniques  are 
less  impressive.  The  phonetic  "real- 
ism" of  a  line  such  as  "Wukkan  I  do 
tya.'"  is  cheaply  obtained,  and  be- 
comes even  less  enjoyable  once  the 
reader  realizes  that  this  treatment  is 
generally  restricted  to  minor,  unedu- 
cated, or  "ethnic"  characters. 

The  real  issue,  though,  isn't  O'Hara's 
ear  but  the  consequences  of  his  tech- 
nical dependence  on  speech,  which 
became,  over  time,  almost  complete, 
lie  turned  it  into  a  kind  of  narrative 
beast  of  burden,  in  which  his  charac- 
ters sometimes  revealed  their  feelings 
and  their  histories  m  a  fatally  inor- 
ganic way.  In  the  late  story  "Exactly 
Eight  Thousand  Hollars  Exactly,"  tor 
instance,  a  middle-aged  ne'er-do-well 
returns  to  his  hometown  to  borrow 
money  from  his  successful  brother: 

"When  we  were  hoys  and  you  used  to 
knock  me  around  I  used  to  feel  sort  of 
sorry  for  you.  You'd  heat  the  hell  out  of 
me  and  walk  away  with  something  of 
mine.  A  fielder's  glove,  or  a  necktie. 
But  what  you  didn't  know  was  thai  I 
was  dying  to  give  you  the  t  iod  damn 
glove  or  tie.  Anything  you  asked  tor  of 
mine,  you  could  have  had.  Rut  you  pre- 
ferred violence  and  theft,  and  natural- 
ly I  could  only  take  so  much  and  then  I 
began  to  kite  you." 

One  can  almost  feel  O'Hara,  the  doc- 
tor's son,  pounding  on  the  chests  of 
his  characters  in  order  to  get  them 
to  yield  up  motivations  that,  in  the 
normal  course  of  things,  would  re- 
main interior. 

In  regard  to  O'Hara's  eye  for  other, 
more  visual  sorts  of  surface  detail, 
Wolff  puts  it  pithily:  "He  seems  to 
have  been  undone  by  his  contusion  of 
plenty  with  magnificence."  O'l  lara  w  as 


not  concerned  with  "surfaces"  in  any 
remotely  pictorial  sense;  his  interest 
was  in  brand  names,  and  depending 
on  one's  own  inclinations  either  this 
makes  him  a  very  modern  sort  of  "nov- 
elist of  manners"  or  it  makes  him  a 
novelist  of  the  fetishism  of  commodi- 
ties. The  manufacturer  of  a  shirt  or  a 
car  or  a  shoe,  the  differences  between 
clubs  or  between  fraternities — these 
things  mattered  enormously  to  him, 
and  one  is  tempted  to  say  that  the  rea- 
son he  makes  so  many  American  crit- 
ics uncomfortable  is  that  be  violates  a 
political  taboo  by  writing  mostly  un- 
critically about  class.  But  in  the  end  the 
problem  with  O'Hara's  acceptance  of 
American  droit  du  seigneur  is  nor  a 
political  but  an  artistic  one,  because 
the  novels  in  particular  are  front- 
loaded  social  parables  of  that  which 
he  had  his  mind  made  up  about  in  the 
first  place.  The  narrative  logic  of  Ap- 
pointment in  Samarra,  tor  instance,  cir- 
cles something  like  this:  the  social 
codes  of  the  upper  class  are  too  pow- 
erful to  be  violated;  therefore,  three- 
days  alter  throwing  a  drink  in  a  man's 
face  at  the  country  club,  Julian  English 
decides  to  kill  himself;  ergo,  social 
codes  are  too  powerful  to  he  violated. 

The  short  stories,  though — espe- 
cially the  later,  briefer,  more  indirect 
ones — are  made  to  bear  less  ot  that 
self-conscious  social  agenda;  and  it's 
in  those  stories,  such  as  "Zero,"  "The 
Flatted  Saxophone,"  and  the  novella- 
length  "Imagine  Kissing  Pete,"  that 
O'Hara's  best,  most  enduring  writing 
is  still  to  be  found.  Here  the  question 
ot  O'Hara's  influence  becomes  less  of 
.1  whimsical  construct,  for  in  their 
open-endedness,  their  lack  of  affect, 
even  the  preponderance  ot  question 
marks  in  their  titles,  the  late  stories 
certainly  prefigure  Raymond  Carver 
and  his  many  inheritors. 

Whar  it  all  amounts  to,  then,  is  that 
a  long  career  of  relentless  prolificacy 
has  sifted  down  to  a  handful  of  short 
stones  that  are  still  vital  long  after 
their  author  has  left  the  stage:  not 
only  a  good  career,  in  other  words,  but 
nil  ire  than  any  writer  with  an  ounce  of 
humility  wi  mid  ever  dare  to  be  caught 
hoping  tor  aloud.  Vet  we  can't  seem  to 
shut  out  the  sound  of  O'Hara's  bitter- 
ness over  his  own  obsolescence, 
thirty-three  years  after  his  death. 
Which  brings  us  back  to  the  outsized, 


blustering,  oversensitive  charact 
O'l  lara  himself. 

Wnh,  maid  Barthelme's  c  i  >mfl 
I  el  The  Dead  Father  (1975),  al 
M  man,  with  the  aid  of  bis  girlfri 

eighteen  hired  laborers,  and  a  ste~ 
hie,  drags  his  monument-sized  f 
across  the  countryside  toward  th 
of  his  grave.  Although  technically 
the  father  goes  on  talking — abou 
legacy,  his  regrets,  the  ingratitu 
his  children,  grand  plans  for  th 
ture — until  the  moment  when  th 
covers  him  up.  It's  a  wonderfully 
tic  parable  of  fathers  and  sons  an 
anxiety  of  influence,  and  as  easi 
one  can  apply  it  to  the  political  o 
personal,  it  fits  literary  purposes  j 
neatly.  Irrational,  tempestuous,  fla 
needy,  reactionary,  powerless  yet 
intimidating,  John  O'Hara  has  bee 
one  ot  American  literature's  dea 
thers,  and  as  such  the  drama  of) 
death  goes  on  long  after  he's  act 
died.  For  a  while  at  least,  his  chil 
remain  trapped  in  their  labors — * 
oring  him,  burying  him,  supplanj 
him,  or  all  three  simultaneously. 

Geoffrey  Wolff  is  an  accompli 
novelist,  and  the  author  of  a  prev 
biography  of  the  doomed  Jazz 
writer  Harry  Crosby,  but  it  woul 
fair  to  say  that  he's  best  known 
writing  The  I  hike  of  Deception  ( 19 
a  poignant  attempt  at  an  objec 
portrait  of  his  own  charismatic, 
maniacal,  dishonest,  profoundly  d 
aged,  yet  still  loving  father.  "Du 
Wolff  was  a  swindler,  a  pretentr! 
liar,  a  master  ot  the  magnanim 
empty  gesture  ("buying"  his  son 
travagant  gifts  that  would  later  h 
possessed  when  the  check  bounc 
and  his  boy  worshiped  him,  at  1 
until  he  wasn't  a  boy  anymore, 
not  even  now  certain  what  I  wisL 
had  made  of  himself  ,"  Wolff  write, 
once  believed  that  he  was  most  nt 
rally  a  ftctioneer." 

The  break  comes  when  Wolff 
having  miraculously  graduated  f 
college,  is  preparing  to  leave 
Turkey,  where  he's  secured  a  job  tea 
ing  English;  a  call  from  the  San  Di 
police  informs  him  that  his  father 
been  arrested  on  an  outstanding  gn 
theft  auto  warrant.  They  will  rele 
him  on  bail  only  if  his  son  will  gi 
antee  his  court  appearance — wh 
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3a,  staying  in  the  country,  which 
;  rorgoiny  the  teaching  j<  ik  In 
lid,  Geoffrey  goes  to  Turkey  and 
his  father  in  jail  (after  which 
s  decline  is  precipitous),  but  first 
is  this  exchange: 
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talked  to  him  through  the  sturdy 
s  mesh,  above  the  bedlam  of  San 
go  street  folk.  ...  I  told  him  that 
at  he  had  done  was  wrong.  I  had 
ny  times  suggested  such  things  to 


lift  a  with  sullenness  and  despairing  sighs, 
I  had  never  before  directly  charged 
i  with  doing  wrong.  When  I  told  my 
ier  that  what  he  had  done  was  wrong 
stared  at  me,  as  though  I  had  at  last 
ly  puzzled  him. 

Don't  you  understand  me  at  all?"  he 
ed. 
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his  introduction  to  The  Art  of 
mg  Bridges,  Wolff  anticipates  the 
r  by  acknowledging  some  of  the 
superficial  similarities  between 
;e"  and  O'Hara  (who  liked  to  go 
ae  unearned  nickname  "Doc"): 
owned,  for  vanity's  sake,  black- 
n  walking  sticks;  both  were  the 
of  doctors;  both  were  expelled 
several  prep  schools  yet  nursed 
}ng  fantasies  of  having  attended 
Wolff,  however,  no  sooner  brings 
ae  comparison  than  he  dismisses  it 
mptively  via  the  trite  formulation 
only  by  writing  the  book  did  he 
over  how  different  the  two  men 
y  were.  One  senses  that  he's  ac- 
ly  well  aware  of  the  depth  of  the  re- 
blance  between  these  disappoint- 
father  figures  but,  excellent 
yteller  that  he  is,  he  knows  better 
n  to  look  at  it  too  closely. 
If  writers  differ  intrinsically  from 
er  people,"  Wolff  notes,  "their  dif- 
nee  is  defined  by  a  vocational  obli- 
vion to  be  dissatisfied,"  and  in  de- 
;e  of  his  literary  father  Wolff  is  more 
n  willing  to  take  up  part  of  the  bur- 
1  of  that  dissatisfaction.  O'Hara  was 
sver  mystified  by  the  cold  shoulder 
received  from  his  hometown  of 
:tsville,  whose  real-life  denizens  he 
ft|  aorselessly  exploited  as  material  for 
own  fiction;  Wolff  justifies  this  by 
sparing  it  to  his  similarly  unpleas- 
t  experience  as  the  author  of  a  nov- 
:alled,  and  set  in,  Providence.  One  of 
Hata's  many  ridiculous  feuds  with 
£  New  Yorker,  which  published  him 
)re  often  than  any  other  writer  in 
history,  is  written  off  as  "a  show  of 
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petulance  that  will  kindle  a  frisson  ot 
recognition  in  any  writer  feeling — as 
we  will — aggrieved  by  neglect."  And 
blame  tor  O'Hara's  caustic  response  to 
a  woman  who  said  she  liked  one  ot  his 
books  (but  committed  the  ottense  ot 
tailing  to  mention  the  others)  is  dif- 
fused thus:  "What  babies  writers  can  be 
about  this  kind  ot  thing!" 

When  Wolff  arrived  to  interview 
the  late  William  Maxwell — who,  by 
virtue  of  his  patience  and  skill  as 
O'Hara's  final  editor  at  The  New  York- 
er, emerges  as  one  ot  the  heroes  ot  The 
Art  of  Burning  Bridges — he  was  surprised 
to  he  asked  what  exactly  it  was  about 
O'Hara  that  interested  him.  "1  won't 
know,"  Wolff  replied,  "till  I'm  finished." 
It's  precisely  that  lack  ot  selt-con- 
sciousness,  that  instinctive,  intelligent 
not-knowing,  that  allows  the  reader  to 
surrender  to  the  emotional  pull  of 
Wolff's  filial  defense  ot  this  often  in- 
defensible man.  Does  he  absolve 
O'Hara  Uxi  easily,  too  retlexively,  tor  his 
many  egregious  tailings,  both  personal 
and  artistic?  Probably.  But  Wolff  is  so 


clearly  dispirited,  as  a  son  might  be,  by 
these  instances  ot  failure — whether  it's 
those  awful  sex  scenes  in  From  the  Ter- 
race.  or  the  squandered  promise  in 
O'Hara's  petulant  refusal  to  revise  his 
work,  or  his  drunken  violence  toward 
his  first  wife — that  the  subsequent  ea- 
gerness to  spin  them  favorably  becomes 
part  ot  the  drama  about  which  we're 
reading.  Far  from  hobbling  the  book, 
Wolffs  rest  ilute  subjectivity,  in  the  face 
of  evidence  he  himself  has  scrupulous- 
ly assembled,  is  ultimately  what  makes 
The  Art  of  Burning  Bridges  such  a  mov- 
ing success  on  its  own  partisan  terms. 

"1  was  loyal  to  my  father  behind 
his  back,"  Wolff  writes  in  The  Duke 
of  Deception.  "I  was  a  scourge  to  his 
face  but  1  wouldn't  hear  a  word  said 
against  him  by  anyone  else."  It's  not 
a  had  stance  for  a  biographer:  the 
child  acting  out  the  fantasy  of  re- 
deeming the  parent,  offering  proof  of 
a  loyalty  that's  beyond  the  reach  of 
reason.  Every  writer  should  have 
such  a  champion.  The  dead  are  so 
vulnerable  as  it  is.  ■ 
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mong  the  ominous  halluci- 
nations that  terrify  the  little 
^  ^Jsov  who  tricycles  manically 
through  the  deserted  hotel  in  Stan- 
ley Kubrick's  The  Shining  is  a  pair  of 
female  twins  whose  appearance,  pos- 
ture, and  affect  is  a  quotation  from, 
or  an  homage  to,  Diane  Arbus's 
photograph  "Identical  Twins, 
Roselle,  N.J.  1%7."  The  little  girls 
in  the  film  are  harbingers  ot  the  ho- 
tel's gory  past  and  the  boy's  violent 
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future,  and  the  vision  of  Kubrick's 
eerie  sisters,  superimposed  upon  our 
own  memory  ot  Arbus's  portrait,  not 
only  telegraphs  its  sinister  import 
with  the  eloquent  concision  of 
a  Chinese  character  hut  provides 
an  extra  somatic  jolt,  a  shiver  ot 
apprehension. 

If,  however,  you  actually  study 
the  photo — included,  in  several 
variant  versions,  in  Revelations ,  a 
new  collection  of  Diane  Arbus's 
photographs  and  biographical  mate- 
rial— the  girls  hardly  seem  like  can- 
didates tor  cameo  roles  in  a  horror 
film,  no  matter  how  nuanced  and 
brilliant.  The  news  they  bring  is  not 


about  death  but  birth;  they're  p 
children  tor  DNA,  witness* 
heredity's  power  to  send  us  int( 
world  fully  formed — double 
that's  our  luck.  It  would  seem  r 
to  deny  the  tact  that  there's  ai 
herent  strangeness  about  twins, 
like  all  serious  art,  Arbus's  wor 
sists  generalization  to  focus  on 
specific,  or,  more  accurately,  ar 
at  a  general  truth  by  examini 
highly  particular  reality. 

And  so,  if  you  look  closely, 
seems  strangest  about  these  spe 
twins  (aside,  perhaps,  from  t 
Siberian-husky  pale  eyes)  is 
they're  dressed  and  coiffed  as 
metrically  as  the  two  halves 
Rorschach  blot — even  their  h 
pins  are  in  the  same  places.  A 
began  her  career  as  a  fashion  phc 
rapher,  and  everywhere  in  her 
traiture  she  intends  details  of  c 
hairstyle,  makeup,  and  gesture 
way  someone  holds  a  cigarette 
example)  to  communicate  as  ar 
lately  as  they  do  in  life. 

Unlike  the  Kubrick  image,  wi 
flashes  by  at  a  speed  that  man 
to  evoke  the  instincts  of  those 
tures  that  credit  twins  with  ne| 
mantic  powers,  the  Arbus  ph 
graph  gives  us  time  to  contemr. 
the  twins'  faces,  which  are  acti 
quite  lovely  and  not  menacin 
freakish  in  the  least.  The  signifi 
differences  in  their  facial  ex 
sions  would  be  (if  we  could  onl 
terpret  them)  keys  to  the  dee 
mysteries  of  individual  persona 
and  whatever  secrets  they  hai 
seem  less  like  sources  of  horror 
causes  for  their  own  bemusemen 

"Identical  Twins"  has,  like  nur 
ous  Arbus  photos,  become  an  ico 
which  may  not  be  the  most  fortui  . 
fate  to  befall  a  work  ot  art.  Bee 
when  we  call  something  "icon 
partly  what  we  mean  is  that  it 
become  possible  to  see  it  with, 
looking.  And  once  we  can  sumr 
an  image  from  memory,  reconst 
it  in  our  minds,  interpret  it  in  v 
that  become  convenient  subst 
tions  for  the  image  itself,  we 
lose  our  motivation  to  revisit  the 
tual  object  as  often,  and  to  stuc 
as  closely,  as  we  should.  We  stop 
turning  to  it  tor  the  periodic  sou 
ings  that  it  can  provide  on  the  s 
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of  how  we,  and  the  world 
A  us,  have  changed  with  age 
aaturity,  and  in  the  course  of 
(One  could  argue  that  the 
thing  that  can  happen  to  a 
of  art  is  to  wind  up  on  a  cock- 
apkin,  as  have  Monet's  water 
and  Georgia  O'Keefe's  poppies; 
ily  for  Arbus  fans,  it's  hard  to 
ne  her  portraits  of  the  transves- 


Sandra  S.  Phillips,  who  with  Elisa- 
beth Sussman  co-curated  the  show  at 
the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art,  and  by  photographer  Neil 
Selkirk,  the  exclusive  printer  for  Ar- 
bus's  estate  since  her  death.  Jeff 
Rosenheim,  a  curator  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  has  con- 
tributed capsule  biographies  of  the 
friends,  family  members,  and  col- 


r  in  curlers  or  three  geriatric  Russ- 
31  midgets  becoming  the  sorts  of 
11  as  that  decorate  drink  coasters.) 
x  )ne  of  the  most  welcome  and  cor- 
u  tive  aspects  of  Revelations  is  that  it 
L  shes  off  the  obscuring  patina  of 
lfi  nography  and  invites  us  to  see  her 
1  in  fresh  ways,  amending  and 
Opening  our  own  partial  memories 
" \i  surface  impressions.  Published  in 
"function  with  a  major  Diane  Ar- 
'  >  exhibition  that  debuted  this  fall 
''I San  Francisco,  Revelations  features, 
'  png  with  more  familiar  works, 
j  fores  of  less  famous  and  previously 

(known  photographs,  contact 
Sets,  and  variant  prints  of  single 
ages.  The  hook  includes  essays  by 


leagues  who  surrounded  and  influ- 
enced Arbus.  Finally,  there  is  an  en- 
grossing and,  as  it  were,  revelatory 
Chronology.  Compiled  by  Sussman 
and  by  the  artist's  daughter  Doon,  it 
lists  the  major  events  in  Arbus's  lift, 
quotes  from  her  letters  and  note- 
books, and  includes  biographical 
documents  and  artifacts  ranging  from 
family  photos  to  grant  applications, 
from  her  high  school  report  card  to 
her  autopsy  report. 

The  fascinating  assemblage  of  his- 
tory, jottings,  and  detritus  that  com- 
pose the  Chronology  hangs  solidly  on 
a  structure  built  from  the  facts  of  Ar- 
bus's life,  and  from  the  many  pho- 
tographs in  which  she  herself  always 


looks  beautiful  and  wholly  different 
from  image  to  image  until  her  last 
years,  when  exhaustion  evidently 
slowed  the  mercurial  shifts  in  appear- 
ance. The  biographical  material  con- 
tradicts the  myths  that  have  come  to 
surround  her,  the  aura  that  has  had  a 
great  deal — too  much — to  do  with  her 
suicide  in  1971.  For  it  seems  to  be  the 
particular  fate  of  female  artist- 
suicides — Virginia  Woolf  and  Sylvia 
Plath  naturally  come  to  mind — that 
self-murder  lends  a  sort  of  romantic 
and  even  ghoulish  luster  to  their  rep- 
utations and  causes  their  art  to  be 
seen,  selectively  and  often  inaccu- 
rately, through  the  narrow  prism  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  died. 

Born  in  1923  to  the  wealthy 
owners  of  a  Manhattan  de- 
partment store,  Diane  Ne- 
merov  led  a  cosseted  childhood,  at- 
tended private  school,  and,  at 
eighteen,  married  Allan  Arbus,  whom 
she'd  met  when  she  was  fifteen.  An  ex- 
tremely close  couple  with  a  palpable 
sexual  charge,  the  Arbuses  collabo- 
rated on  fashion  photographs  for  such 
venues  as  Vogue  and  Glamour. 

Increasingly  frustrated  by  the  re- 
strictions of  her  day  job,  Arbus — who 
by  then  had  two  daughters — separat- 
ed from  her  husband  in  1959  and  quit 
the  studio  in  order  to  pursue  her  own 
work.  Her  inclusion,  along  with  Gar- 
ry Winogrand  and  Lee  Friedlander,  in 
the  1967  "New  Documents"  show  at 
New  York's  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
boosted  her  reputation,  and  from  then 
on  she  enjoyed  a  combination  (more 
common  then  than  it  is  now)  of  artis- 
tic celebrity  and  penury.  She  received 
a  Guggenheim  grant,  published  in 
magazines  such  as  Esquire,  Harper's 
Bazaar,  Neu>  York,  and  the  London 
Sunday  Times  Magazine,  won  an  award 
from  the  American  Society  of 
Magazine  photographers,  and  sold 
work  to  numerous  museums.  Nonethe- 
less, she  was  always  scrambling  for 
money,  and  she  spent  her  final  years 
living  in  Westbeth,  a  fortresslike 
subsidized-housing  complex  for  artists 
in  the  far  West  Village,  where  tenan- 
cy required  that  residents  earn  no  more 
than  $8,400  a  year. 

The  admirable,  hard-working,  re- 
silient, and  gifted  woman  who 
emerges  from  these  pages  bears  only 


shtical  twins,  Roselle,  N.J.  1967"©  1971  The  Estate  of  Diane  Arbus,  LLC 
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an  intermittent  resemblance  to  the 
spectral  depressive  seeking  risky 
thrills  on  the  dark  side  and  having 
casual  sex  with  strangers — thai  is, 
the  Diane  Arbus  one  encounters  in 
the  popular  imagination  and  in  such 


and  mentor,  Lisette  Model.  Driven 
by  the  exacting  demands  ot  her 
unique  vocation,  she  nonetheless 
seems  to  have  had  limitless  love  and 
energy  lor  her  children  and  a  gen- 
uine, passionate  interest  in  their  in- 


books  as  Patricia  Bosworth's  1984  bi- 
ography. It's  true  that,  in  Arhus's 
occasional  writings,  profound  doubts 
about  her  self-worth  recur  with  in- 
creasing and  chilling  frequency  over 
the  years,  as  do  accounts  of  physical 
illness,  rejection,  alternating  periods 
of  elation  and  depression.  "Energy, 
some  special  kind  ot  energy,  just 
leaks  out,"  she  records,  "and  I  am  left 
lacking  the  confidence  even  to  cross 
the  street." 

But  despite  daunting  health  and 
financial  problems,  she  worked  con- 
tinuously. The  list  ot  professional  as- 
signments that  sent  her  to  cover 
events  ranging  from  Tricia  Nixon's 
wedding  to  an  antiwar  demonstra- 
tion is  dizzying,  and  the  urgency  and 
gratitude  w  ith  which  she  sought  and 
received  commissions  make  more 
sense  when  you  realize  that,  at  the 
time,  top  dollar  tor  a  magazine  shoot 
was  a  tew  hundred  dollars.  She  in- 
teracted productively  with  several 
generations  of  photographic  col- 
leagues, from  Walker  Evans  and 
Helen  Levitt  (who  wrote  Arhus's 
Guggenheim  recommendation)  to 
Bruce  Davidson  and  Joel  Meyero- 
witz,  and  she  recorded  her  responses 
to  influences  such  as  Lartigue,  Bras- 
sai,  August  Sander,  and  her  teacher 


dividual  personalities.  Her  postcards 
and  notes  to  them  are  chatty  and 
sparkling;  in  one  letter  to  her 
daughter  Amy,  Diane  hravely,  if  not 
entirely  convincingly,  portrays  a 
grim  hospital  stay  (for  hepatitis)  as  a 
glorious  adventure.  "I  am  having  a 
terrific  lime  in  the  hospital  where  I 
have  gone  to  get  all  sorts  of  tests 
made  on  my  liver  and  all  the  rest  of 
my  inner  workings." 

"l  et  lest  we  mistake  Diane  Arbus  tor 
a  respectable  single  mother  support- 
ing herself  as  an  artist  with  a  taste  tor 
eccentric  folk,  there  is  one  especially 
astonishing  image  amid  a  series  of  con- 
tact strips.  The  repeated  subject  is  a 
couple,  two  lovers:  a  handsome,  hare- 
chested  black  man  in  a  pair  ot  white 
pants,  the  w  hite  woman  naked  or  wear- 
ing a  transparent  nightgown.  The  cap- 
tion states  simply,  without  elabora- 
tion, "In  the  frame  second  from  the 
top  of  the  center  strip  Diane  is  lying 
across  the  man's  lap  in  place  of  the 
wi  iman."  There  is  no  point  noting  the 
obvious,  that  the  photographer  is 
naked.  This,  and  the  inclusion  ot  nu- 
merous photos  of  several  models, 
among  them  a  blond  transvestite  with 
terrific  cleavage  and  a  "young  Brook- 
lyn family,"  taken  in  different  settings 
and  apparently  on  different  occasions, 


acknowledges  that  Arhus's  relat 
ships  with  her  subjects  were  often 
intimate,  intense,  and  prolonged  tl 
tor  example,  Weegec's.  All  of  this 
hances  w  hatever  conclusions  we 
draw  from  Arhus's  own  comme 
made  during  on 
the  interviews 
eluded  in  her 
Aperture  monogr; 
about  the  t,u  I 
she  was  naked  w 
photographing 
ist  colonies: 
think  you're  goi; 
teel  a  little  silly  1 
ing  around  8 
nothing  on  but  ) 
camera.  But  that 
is  really  sort  ot  tu 
In  its  austere  sh 
hand  ot  docum 
date,  and  quotat! 
the  Chronology 
trays  one  of  t 
artists  who  see 
have  been  destine) 
do  what  they  would  eventually 
complish.  A  high  school  pape 
Chaucer  reads  like  a  prescient  a 
sis  of  the  preoccupations  that  w 
animate  Arhus's  work:  "His  wa 
looking  at  everything  is  like  that 
newborn  baby;  he  sees  things  and 
one  seems  wonderful  .  .  .  simply 
cause  it  is  unique  and  it  is  there 
he  describes  the  nun's  daintines 
doesn't  seem  as  if  he  thinks  that 
is  a  standard  of  good  conduct . .  .ra 
he  turns  separately  to  each  one 
looks  on  them  as  whole  miracles  nx 
l  i  impi  lunds  i  >t  abstract  qualities. 

She  was,  from  early  on,  an 
teader,  and  Revelations  is  filled 
references  to  writers  ranging  fi 
Plato  to  Rilke  to  Italo  Svevo. 
herself  wrote  beautifully,  with  a  g 
gift  tor  narrative  and  description 
for  reflecting  on  her  process  in 
that  are  often  witty,  incisive,  an 
tantalizingly  elusive  as  the  wor 
self.  "I  think  I  must  have  b 
brought  up  to  be  a  sort  of  magic  r 
ror  who  reflects  what  anyone  w;: 
to  believe  because  I  can't  beli 
they  believe  it,  like  Atlas  holdin 
a  bubble  and  groaning."  She  thou 
in  grand,  ambitious  terms,  plan 
future  projects,  mapped  avenue 
investigation,  and  made  simulta 
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relisjhrLcyclopedic  and  idiosyncratic 
'Hgtfl  subjects  to  explore:  "a  certain 
of  young  nihilists,  a  variety  of 
;t  ;es,  a  retirement  town  in  the 
west,  a  new  kind  of  Messiah,  a 
jlar  Utopian  cult  who  plan  to 
Ish  themselves  on  a  nearby  is- 
Beauties  of  different  ethnic 
certain  criminal  types,  a  mi- 
elite." 

n  as  the  Chronology  expands 
iew  of  the  artist  herself,  the 


hundreds  of  familiar  and  unknown 
images  collected  here  and  the  ele- 
gance and  exactitude  with  which 
they  are  printed  refute  and  dismantle 
the  half-truths  about,  and  kneejerk 
responses  to,  her  work.  In  its  crudest 
pi  issihK'  It  Tin,  i  ii  ic  i  ii  il  ion  i  'I  ArhusV 
oeuvrc  describes  a  limited  palette: 
high-contrast,  confrontational  por- 
traits of  tormented  freaks — a  catego- 
rization that  could  be  applied,  just  as 
unhelpfully,  to  the  majority  of 


Kact  Sheet  «6HH2,  The  Jewell  ( iiam  .n  home  with  his  parents  in  th< 
ix,  N.Y.  1970"  ©  2003  The  Estate  of  Diane  Arhus,  LLC.  The  image 
Tinted  is  frame  »\,  bottom  center. 


Gogol  and  Dostoevsky  characters. 
Included  is  a  quotation  from  a  mem- 
oir by  Diane's  brother,  the  poet 
Howard  Nemerov,  in  which  he  ex- 
presses something  uncomfortably 
close  to  this  received  opinion  of  the 
work  of  his  sister,  "a  professional 
photographer,  whose  pictures  are 
spectacular,  shocking,  dramatic,  and 
concentrate  on  subjects  perverse 
and  queer  (freaks,  professional  trans- 
vestites,  strong  men,  tattooed  men, 
the  children  of  the 
very  rich)." 

As  Revelations  sug- 
gests, little  could  be 
more  reductive,  or 
more  unfair.  In  fact, 
her  range  was  wide, 
and  included  not 
just  portraits  but 
landscapes  such 
as  the  surrealistic 
"Clouds  on  Screen 
at  a  Drive-in,  N.J. 
1960"  and  the  si- 
multaneously ironic 
and  romantic  "A 
Castle  in  Disneyland, 
Cal.  1962."  Her  sub- 
jects were  not  only 
sideshow  performers 
but  dancing  couples 
and  newborns,  not 
just  anonymous 
women  with  an  un- 
fortunate relation- 
ship to  cosmetics  but 
celebrity  heartthrobs 
such  as  Marcello 
Mastroianni,  not  just 
retarded  inmates  but 
geniuses  such  as  Jorge 
Luis  Borges,  not  just 
sword  swallowers  bul 
pretty  kids.  Remi- 
niscent of  certain  of 
Helen  Levitt's  pic- 
tures, "Two  Boys 
Smoking  in  Central 
Park,  1962"  radiates 
admiration  for  the 
insouciant  style  and 
beauty  of  the  boys. 

If  the  light  and 
the  lens — and  an 
eye  for  composi- 
tion— are  a  photog- 
rapher's principal 
tools,  Revelations 
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proves  that  Arhus  could,  at  will,  make 
her  technique  invisible  or,  conversely, 
achieve  theatrically  virtuosic  effects. 
Two  photographs  of  a  movie  screen 
showing  the  film  Baby  Doll  and  an- 
other shot  of  a  darkened  the. iter  in 
which  a  movie  is  being  shown  are 
dazzling  visual  dissections  of  how  cin- 
ema deploys  darkness  and  light.  You 
don't  have  to  understand  the  full  im- 
plications of  what  it  means  to  print  on 
pre-cadmium-purged  Agfa  Pot  t  t  ig. 1 
Rapid  paper  developed  in  Beers  so- 
lut  ion  to  grasp  how  Neil  Selkirk's  es- 
say informs  what  we  can  plainly  see  in 
the  photos — namely,  that  Arhus  knew 
what  she  was  doing  and  what  she 
wanted,  not  only  on  the  street  hut 
also  in  the  darkroom.  She  knew  how 
to  let  the  light  locate  and  pick  out 
telling,  glittering  details:  the 
wedding-cake-like  trophy  that  a  mus- 
cle builder  displays  in  his  Brooklyn 
dressing  room,  or  the  Asian  knick- 
knacks,  shiny  dress,  jewelry,  coffee 
cup,  and  pill  bottle  of  a  widow  in  her 
Manhattan  apartment. 

The  contact  sheets  in  Revelations 
function  as  a  quick  lesson  on  Ar- 
bus's  working  methods  and  on  pho- 
tography in  general.  The  remarkably 
contradictory  information  conveyed 
by  each  separate  frame  dispels  any 
notion  that  photography  is  about 
uncovering  and  telling  "the  truth." 
Or  perhaps  it  argues  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  single  truth  about  a 
complex  human  being.  In  only  one 
shot  does  the  sweet,  eager-to-please, 
fussily  dressed  little  boy  expose  the 
twisted  maniac  Arhus  depicted  in 
"Child  with  a  Toy  Hand  Grenade  in 
Central  Park,  N.Y.C.  1962."  And 
the  different  poses  and  fleeting 
moods  caught  in  multiple  images  of 
a  single  sitting  reveal  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  compositional  sense 
that  inspired  Arhus  to  choose  the 
version  of  "A  Jewish  Giant  at  Home 
with  his  Parents  in  the  Bronx," 
which  shows  the  two  diminutive  (or 
are  they  normal-sized?)  parents 
grouped  on  one  side  of  their  son, 
staring  up,  in  apparent  wonder,  at 
their  prodigious  offspring;  other 
shots,  in  which  the  giant  stands  be- 
tween his  parents  with  his  arms 
draped  around  their  shoulders,  are 
merely  a  joke  about  size — and  not, 
like  the  final  version,  a  metaphor  for 
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the  astonishment  parents  fe< 
ward  the  fully  grown  beings 
can  barely  believe  they  created 


n  an  afterw<  ird  to  the  curren 
I  ume,  Doon  Arhus  writes  t 
M  photograph  should  be  alio1 
speak  for  itself,  without  explan 
contextual,  or  biographical  data 
indeed,  we  hardly  need  a  word  o: 
in  order  to  respond,  cerebral! 
viscerally,  to  the  intricate  myi 
ousness  of  what  Diane  Arbus  is  si 
ing  us.  We  can,  without  help, 
the  visual  and  thematic  obses 
that  lasted  throughout  her  caree: 
fascination  with  the  tension  bet 
how  people  wish  to  look  and 
they  actually  appear  (what  she  c 
"the  gap  between  intention  an 
feet")  as  well  as  with  ambiguities 
types:  with  people  whose  appear 
confounds  whatever  we  had  ass 
to  be  the  signal  divisions  betv 
male  and  female,  young  and  old,  1 
tiful  and  ugly.  Without  reading 
Guggenheim  application,  in  w 
she  outlines  a  project  involving 
als  and  ceremonies,  we  intuit  tha 
was  drawn  to  the  rites  that  estal 
a  community's  hierarchies  and  ti  Iff* 
en  the  bonds  of  a  common  iden 
Without  learning  that  she  worke 
journalistic  projects  on  the  theroJ 
love  and  the  family,  we  gather  1 
these  subjects  were  of  consumr 
interest  to  her,  objects  of  a  curi 
that  grew  in  proportion  to  the  1  A1- 
tance  between  her  family  consti  .; 
tions  and  our  traditional  assumpt 
about  In  >\\  1 1  iese  gn  nips  shi  mid 
And  even  without  noting  how  rA~ 
ences  to  mirrors  recur  in  her  n 
books,  we  can  tell  how  profourj 
she  identified  with  her  subjects,  1 
she  was  always  looking  for  sometl 
of  herself  in  them,  and  how  that  ic  ffjj 
tification  and  that  search  prevent 
pictures  from  seeming  exploita 
clinical,  superior,  or  judgmental 
But  even  if  we  believe  in  the 
macy  of  the  work  itself,  in  the  cj 
trality  of  the  object  that  nimbly  el 
any  attempt  at  summary  or  inte 
tation,  still  we  can't  much  supp 
our  appetite  for  those  document 
Woolf's  diaries,  Chekhov's  lette 
in  which  an  artist  steps  out  from 
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REVIEWS 

Continued  from  page  88 

hind  the  scrim  to  comment  directly 
on  matters  of  art,  the  self,  and  the 
world.  And  so  ir  is  with  the  text  ot 
Revelations,  in  which  Arbus's  own 
words  function  as  guides  of  a  sort,  tact- 
ful and  unobtrusive,  hut  nonetheless 
encouraging  us  to  notice  things  that  we 
otherw  ise  might  have  overlooked. 

One  such  helpful  prompting  arises 
from  the  fact  that  many  ot  the  extracts 
from  Arhus's  writings — indeed,  most 
of  the  ones  set  in  a  larger  typeface  and 
given  pages  of  their  own — employ  the 
vocabulary  ot  religion  and  of  spiritual 
autobiography.  Scattered  throughout 
are  references  to  conversion,  God  and 
the  devil,  Adam  and  Eve,  divinity,  blas- 
phemy, and  faith.  The  book's  title  and 
its  epigraph  are  taken  from  an  Arbus 
quote:  "And  the  revelation  was  a  little 
like  what  saints  receive  on  mountains — 
a  further  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
mystery . . ."  She  writes  about  Mae  West, 
whom  she  photographed,  hearing  the 
voice  of  God  and  longing  to  lift  the 
hemline  of  the  unknown,  and  describes 
a  roomful  ot  baton  twirlers  as  practicing 
"a  most  ascetic  mystic  moral  discipline." 

Once  you  allow  your  thoughts  to  he 
nudged  ever  so  gently  in  that  direc- 
tion, it  becomes  easy  to  spot,  along 
the  way,  images  that  evoke  the  classic 
tropes  ot  Western  and  Eastern  reli- 
gious  art:  the  kitschy  "Buddhist"  altar 
decorating  the  Manhattan  widow's  liv- 
ing room;  a  nudist  Adam  and  Eve, 
holding  hands  in  a  forest  glade;  the 
windblown  crucifixion  ot  the  "Albino 
Sword  Swallower  at  a  Carnival,  Md. 
1°70";  the  benediction  ottered  in 
"Bishop  by  the  Sea,  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal.  1 964 "  by  a  white-haired  old 
woman  who  apparently  called  herself 
the  Bishop,  and  who  is  shown  wearing 
a  silvery  robe  and  a  goofy,  homemade 
miter,  extending  her  arms  and  holding, 
in  one  hand,  a  cross  patterned  with 
smaller  cn  In  <  me  ot  the  volume's 
most  moving  images,  a  dominatrix  em- 
braces a  customer,  extracting  a  mo- 
ment of  tenderness  from  a  presumably 
ritualized  cash  transaction  and  enact- 
ing a  tableau  reminiscent  ot  any  num- 
ber ot  paintings  in  which  saints  (this 
one  improbably  clad  in  a  bustier  and 
patterned  panty  hose)  are  clothing  the 
naked  or  comforting  the  sick  at  heart. 


All  this  cannot  help  but  indue 
our  sense  ot  what  Arbus  was  seam  !""" 
tor  in  her  art.  She  remarked  that  tl 
were  things  that  no  one  would  see 
less  she  photographed  them,  an] 
obvious,  even  banal,  to  note  tl 
taking  pictures  ot  people  from  wl 
we  might  instinctively  turn  away, 
was  not  only  allowing  us  to  stare 
insisting  that  we  look  beyond  the 
ring  physiognomies  ot  what  she  ten 
"singular  people."  Studying  her 
trait  ot  Ronald  C  1  larrison,  you  : 
register  "The  1  luman  Pincushion,' 
then  you  may  find  yourself  tryin) 
look  beyond  the  needles — to  rem 
them  from  his  face,  by  sheer  tore 
imagination,  in  order  to  figure  out  w 
the  guy  actually  looks  like 


W  n  the  c  limnology,  one  ot  Di 
I  Arhus's  friends  refers  to  the  p 
Jttographer  as  being  headed  "to 
absolute  inside  of  the  inside."  C 
templating  her  unblinking,  fearless 
traits,  we  register  all  the  details  of 
presentation  and  milieu,  and  yet 
keep  checking  this  information  aga 
whatever  agreement  or  demurra 
read  in  the  subject's  eyes,  as  if  this 
we  will  succeed  in  seeing  beyond  th 

Looking  through  Revelations— 
visiting  the  icons,  as  it  were,  in 
new  light  ot  the  artist's  writings — 1 
gan  to  contemplate  the  existence 
something  deeper  than  the  psyche 
the  trappings  of  personality,  more  pi 
erful  than  fear,  desire,  or  aspiratii 
more  formative  than  the  resid 
personal  history  and  experience 
there  is  such  an  entity  as  the  sou 
could  be  argued  that  it  is  the  ultirr 
object  ot  Arbus's  explorations.  Ij 
Flannery  O'Connor,  she  employed 
grotesque  as  a  staging  ground  in 
quest  tor  the  transcendent. 

Even  as  we  grow  more  restive 
conv  entional  religion,  with  the  in 
erance  and  even  brutality  it  so 
quently  exacts  in  trade  for  mean 
and  consolation,  Arbus's  work 
seem  like  the  bible  of  a  faith  to  w 
one  can  almost  imagine  subscribin 
the  temple  ot  the  indiv  idual  and 
ducible  human  soul,  the  church  of 
sessive  fascination  and  compassion 
those  tellow  mortals  whom,  on  the 
sis  ot  mere  surface  impressions 
thoughtlessly  misidentify  as 
wretched  of  the  earth. 
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t  Was  a  Dark  and 
tormy  Knight 

3)i  Richard  E.  Maltby  Jr. 

with  acknowledgments,  to  Zander  of  The  Listener) 


A 


well-known  mystery  character  is  the  subject  of  this 
mzzle.  To  learn  his  identity,  solve  the  Clues  (written  for  fun 
n  the  style  of  a  murder  mystery),  and  enter  the  letters  of  the 
inswers  in  the  appropriately  numbered  squares.  (All  letters 
n  the  diagram  appear  twice  in  the  answers.)  Then,  starting 
with  one  of  the  four  central  squares,  you  will  be  able  to  trace 
urther  instructions  by  visiting  each  square  once  and  only 

once  in  a  succession  of  Knight's  moves  (two  squares  in  one  direction  and  one  square  at  right  angles:  e.g.  14  to  24  to  39  to  45  to 
.52,  etc.).  These  instructions  will  lead  you  to  the  identity  of  the  mystery  character  (and  the  title  associated  with  him). 

There  are  no  proper  names  among  the  answers.  As  always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution.  The  solu- 
tion to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  75. 
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ICLUES 

J- 

He's  dangerous  to  others,  frenetic,  unstable. 

A. 

The  man,  moving  to  off  someone,  almost  makes, 

5-56-18-61-35-19-25-57 

like  a  mass  movement.  32-56-44-4-58-53-23-35 

K. 

Here's  the  more  horrible  proposition: 

B. 

Time  after  time,  head  of  assassins  let  off  squeal: 

55-45-42-51-13-26-53 

C. 

16-62-27-2-64-7 

L. 

Ending  goodness  prematurely."  One  left,  in  effect, . . . 

"I'm  too  accepting  of  being  put  in  the  pen. 

60-5-28-2-20-62-10 

39-6-29-55-47 

M. 

. . .  running  and  getting  pretty  . . . 

D. 

Beat  this!  To  initiate  murder  and  then  do  it  again! 

8-46-19-3-45-23-1  1-1 

14-38-21-16-48-21  (hyphenated) 

N. 

.  .  .  mad  at  the  second  murder's  outcome.  As  the 

E. 

Not  one  murder  rap  will  stick  il  this  is  the  case! 

sides  break  up  . . .  3 3-40-52- 3 1  - 1 4-54- 37 

49-17-63-12-15-47 

O. 

.  .  .  dead,  empty  tears  emerge  raining.  Heads  turn 

F. 

Evil!  Evil!  Evil!"  In  pursuit  is  a  great  G-man. 

away.  15-54-27-22-37 

60-50-64-26-11-7-43-33 

P. 

One  look  behind,  muscular  New  York  City  . . . 

G. 

"Some  dope  returned  the  gangster's  gun — Excel- 

63-20-8-18-52-10-17 

lent,  but  I'm  in  a  stew:  34-51-36-31-32-1-22 

Q. 

. .  .gang  members  zip  into  church.  Barbaric  sort: 

II. 

The  Medical  Examiner  has  misplaced  a  character." 

3-12-40-59-57-44-39 

He  sings:  9-13-38-48-49-25-28 

B 

"Shoot  off  pieces  lor  money?  30-  34- 58-9- 50-61 

I. 

"The  grandstanding  guy's  performance  is  canceled! 

S. 

Least  it's  a  bit  of  the  life  we  stopped." 

30-4-6-24-59-29-41  (hyphenated) 

41-46-24-42-43-36 

Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "It  Was  a  Dark  ami  Stormy  Knight,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broad- 
way, New  York,  NY.  10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  Id  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latesl  mailing  label.  Entries  must  he  received 
by  November  I  I.  Senders  of  the  first  three  eorreet  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one  year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine. 
Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the  January  2003  issue.  Winners  of  the  September  puzzle,  "Dedicated  Dodecahedron,"  are  Gwen  Raker, 
Tallahassee,  Florida;  Misha  Hoekstra,  Aarhus,  Denmark;  and  Gene  A.  Lawrence,  Spokane,  Washington. 


PUZZLE  91 


QUIZ 


Rl  WING  WILD 


I.      In  63  B.C.,  what  Roman  statesman  was  the  first 
to  use  a  Candidacy  Treatise,  or  "Handbook  ot 
Electioneering,"  in  his  campaign  for  consulship.7 

2  •     What  U.S.  president  bemoaned  the  "baneful  ef- 

fects" of  the  party  system  in  his  farew  ell  address? 

3  •    What  U.S.  governor's  controversial  redisrict- 

ing plan  inspired  the  word  "gerrymander"  in 
1812.' 

4^     How  many  constitutional  amendments  added  to 
the  Bill  of  Rights  since  1800  address  elections? 

5«     According  to  an  1874  Supreme  Court  ruling, 
upon  whom  does  the  U.S.  Constitution  confer 
the  right  to  vote? 

6.     In  1932,  who  conducted  a  public-opinion  poll 
correctly  predicting  his  mother-in-law's  elec- 
tion as  Iowa's  secretary  of  state? 

J .     Which  former  first  lady  advised  first  ladies  in  re- 
election campaigns  to  "Do  as  little  talking  as 
humanly  possible  . . .  lean  back  in  the  parade  car 
so  everybody  can  see  the  president.  Be  sure  not 
to  get  too  fat . . ."? 


8 .     Whose  presidential  inaugural  parade  was 

attended  by  Apache  warrior  One  Who  Yawns? 

Yale's  president  predicted  that  "The  Bible 
would  be  east  into  a  bonfire  . .  .our  wives  and 
daughters  dishonored"  if  who  was  elected  U.S. 
president? 

10.  What  U.S.  president  took  office  months  after 
losing  both  the  popular  and  the  electoral  vote? 

11 .  The  face  of  what  U.S.  president  was  the  first  to 
appear  on  campaign  buttons? 

12  •  For  what  presidential  candidate  did  talk-show 

host  Jerry  Springer  serve  as  a  campaign  adviser 
in  1968? 

13  •  What  U.S.  president  was  the  first  to  appoint  hi; 

campaign  media  adviser  to  a  White  House  job? 

I^.  What  presidential  candidate  said,  "The  people 
might  be  better  served  if  a  party  purchased  a 
half  hour  of  radio  and  TV  silence  during  which 
the  audience  would  be  asked  to  think  quietly 
tor  themselves"? 


Contest  Rules.  Send  numbered  answers  with  name  and  address  to  "Quiz,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York.  NY  10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to 
er's,  please  include  a  copy  oj  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  November  1 4 .  The  sender  of  the  first  correct  .set  of  answers  opened  at  random  1 
eene  a  one-year  subscription  to  1  larper's  Magazine.  The  winner's  name  will  be  printed  in  the  December  issue.  The  answers  to  last  month's  quiz,  "Hearts  and  V 
appear  on  page  76. 
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Two  refugee  girls  at  risk  of  joining  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  child  soldiers  worldwide. 

Photo:  Peter  Marlow/Magnum 
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Imagine  a  worldwide  movement  working  to  protect  the  dignity  and  rights  of  all  people.  And  imagine  it  works. 
For  40  years,  Amnesty  International  members  have  saved  countless  lives  -  people  persecuted,  imprisoned, 
r  tortured  simply  for  who  they  are  or  what  they  believe.  Many  more  need  your  help.  Take  action.  Log  on.  Join  us. 


Somehow,  we've  taken  the  BMW  5  Series-one  of  the  world's  most  agile 
sports  sedans-and  made  it  an  even  more  willing  dance  partner.  Thanks 
to  our  exhilarating  new  Active  Steering?  and  a  potent  new  V-8"  with 
revolutionary  Valvetronic  technology,  the  new  5  is  even  more  respons.ve.  Visit 
your  BMW  center  or  bmwusa.com.  The  road  is  open.  And  yours  for  the  taking. 
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LETTERS 


Join  s  and  i In-  ( riant 
Impeachmenl 

( iene  Lyons  falsely  accuses  me  oi 
journalistic  deception  in  "The 
Media  Is  the  Message"  [Reviews, 

Oil.  1 1  if  I  I     III'  i  I.I  I  Ills   t  ll.lt    I  (.Hi 

cealed  "documentary  evidence"  thai 
undermined  P. ml. i  Jones's  lawsuit  in 

1994,  "illy  to  reveal  thai  I  had  ilns 
evidence  buried  nil  along  in  .1  fool 
note  in  my  P)W  hook,  Uncovering 
Clinton.  The  evidence  in  question 
was  lones's  personnel  records  show- 
ing thnl  she  received  ,i  lavorahlc  |oh 
performance  and  ,i  mcril  increase 
months  aftei  whal  she  described  ;is  n 
humilial  ing  en<  ountei  in  .1  hotel 
room  wiih  then  governoi  Bill  Clin- 
ton. I  firsl  reported  these  records  in 
;i  May  1  \  1994,  Washington  Post  ar- 
1  icle  and  m  ited  thai  1  hoy  "may  un 
dercul  hei  claims"  thai  she  suffered 
on  the  job  .is  ,1  resuli  oi  whal  hap- 
pened be  1  ween  hei  and  Clinton. 
I  Ins  is  exni  tly  1  hi1  mhic  informal  ii  hi 
thai  appeared  in  (  Uncovering  ( litnton. 
Job  discrimination,  in  any  case,  was 
onh  one  element  ol  Jones's  lawsuit. 


I  larper's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  response. 
Please  address  mail  in  Letters,  Harper's 
Magazine,  (>06  Broadway,  New  York,  N  .Y. 
10012,  ni  email  us  at  letters@iW/)ers.org. 
Short  fetters  are  mi  ire  likely  to  he  published,  and 
nil  letters  tnr  subject  to  editing.  Volume  pre- 
cludes individual  at  knowledgment. 


rhe  central  1  hi usl  was  thai  <■ 
ion's  conduct,  in  and  1  il  itself, 

sliluliil  on  ihc-joh  harassment. 

I  yons  also  missiaios  the  resoli 
oi  1 1  te  |ones  1  ase.  I  le  writes  1 1 1 
was  dismissed.  In  fat  1 ,  |< ines's  lav 
appealed  to  1  hr  liighth  (  an  nil  C 
ol  Appeals,  and  oral  arguments 
heard  in  October  1998.  At 
point,  Clinton's  lawyers,  fearing 
lones's  1  [aims  won  aboul  to  he 
stated,  offered  to  sen  le.  The 
didn't  end  until  the  following  md 

w  hen  ( Ilinton  paid  Jones  $850, OCj 
exchange  lor  lones's  agreemei 

withdraw  the  sun 

hliehnel  Isiknll 
Washington,  1 ).(  \ 

t iene  Lyons  responds: 

Silly  me.  I  plead  guilty  to  ui  el 
estimating  Michael  Isikoff's  dM 
genuousness.  Like  Nabokov's  LI 
lsikoll's  Uncovering  (.'Im/ori  ha  a 
unreliahle  lust  person  narrator  it 
a  hidden  agenda  \nd  a  1 
Nabokov's  l\de  hire,  the  real  >i 
emerges  in  the  loot  not 
knowledge  I  hat  persons 
in  I  he  hook's  text  may  have  lok  I 
truth.  Whal  I  lailed  to  grasp  is  1 
closely  lsikoll's  newspaper  re|ff 

lolloweJ  the  same  pattern. 

A 1 1  ord ing  1  o  his  book ,  Isij 
knew  on  I  he  day  Paula  |oneS 


I  I II    11,11  II 

tes,  whicH 

us  i  ailed  ft' 


1 


1  IAKI'1  K'S  MAI  iA/INI-  /  Phi  lEMBER  2001 


A  witty,  just,  and  affectionate  portrait  ot 
the  impossibly  belligerent  writer 

[drunk,  he  got  into  a  fistfight  with  a  midget— and  lost] 
who  miraculously  kept  his  friends, 
who  wrote  Appointment  in  Samarra 
and  equally  brilliant  short  stories, 

[more  than  anyone  else  in  the  history  of  The  New  Yorker\ 

not  to  mention  Pal  Joey  and  Butterfield  8. 


THE  ART 

OF 

BURNING 
BRIDGES 

JOHN  O'HARA 


"GEOFFREY  WOLFF  has  written  a  remembrance 
that's  given  me  the  greatest  kind 
of  anticipatory  joy  a  reader  can  have: 

With  this  odd,  provocative,  immensely  thoughtful  and  illumi- 
nating account... he  has  sent  me  back  to  O'Hara's  books 
with  a  renewed  and  refreshed  interest." 

— Andre  Bernard,  The  New  York.  Observer 


"Wolff's  biography  sets 
for  itself  an  O'Hara-esque 
goal  and  meets  it  with 
a  brilliance  worthy  of  its 
subject  on  the  best  day 
of  his  best  year." 

— Tom  Nolan,  LA.  Times 

"He  has  accomplished  an 
extraordinary  feat:  He  has 

w  ritten  a  touching  biography  of 
a  pugnacious  and  difficult  man 
. .  .There's  not  a  dull  moment  in 
the  book... A  great  pleasure." 
—John  Skoyles,  Associated  Press 

"Passionate  and  strongly 

argued"— William  I  [.  Pritchard, 
The  Chicago  Tribune 


"One  of  the  most  readable 
guides  ever  written  on  the 
making  of  good  fiction... 

He  leaves  no  doubt  that  O'Hara's 
literary  reputation  is  more  than 
ripe  for  rehabilitation." 

— Ariel  Swartley, 
Los  Angeles  magazine 

"Wolff  is  able  to  get  a  fix  on 
O'Hara  that  O'Hara  was 
never  able  to  get  on  himself 

...[The  book  is  about]  what  ir 
means  to  be  a  writer:  how 
writing  gets  done." 

— -Jonathan  Yardley, 
Washington  Post  Book  World 

"A  keen,  stylish,  and  often 

trait"-77je,  itlantic 
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case  was  appealed.  As  with  the  im- 
peachment, I  assumed  everybody 
knew  ill  about  it. 

Poetic  Injustice 

Although  I  agree  with  Daniel  An- 
derson's assessment  ot  the  technical 
flatness  and  moralistic  simplicity  ot 
Jahan  Ramazani's  identity-driven 
Norton  Anthology  of  Modern  and 
Contemporary  Poetry  selections 
["Sounds  and  Sweet  Airs,"  Reviews, 
September],  his  application  of  W.  H. 
Auden's  Prospero/Ariel  paradigm  is 
trite.  This  schema  may  have  had  rel- 
evance in  Auden's  reading  of  Robert 
Frost,  but  subjecting  a  poetry  anthol- 
ogy to  this  formula  hardly  does  jus- 
tice to  the  variety  of  American  po- 
ems Ramazani  strives  to  represent. 

With  such  narrow  expectations, 
Anderson  disregards  the  more  chal- 
lenging poetics  that  slip  past  the  cat- 
egories  of  "beauty"  and  "truth."  To 
dismiss  Michael  Palmer's  work  as 
"driven  by  spastic  word  association 
and  a  thoroughly  self-satisfied  display 
of  alliteration,"  tor  example,  reflects 
an  impatient  reviewer  skimming 
only  for  the  surface  glare  of  formal 
control  and  recycled  wisdom. 

Nathan  Hoks 
Iowa  City 

According  to  Daniel  Anderson, 
Jahan  Ramazani  has  slashed  the  en- 
tries of  Richard  Wilbur  and  Howard 
Nemerov  in  the  new  Norton  anthol- 
ogy to  accommodate  writers  who 
represent  a  particular  ethnic  back- 
ground or  sexual  orientation.  From  a 
pedagogical  perspective,  Anderson  is 
right.  Poetry  anthologies  should  em- 
phasize the  elements  in  poetry  that 
make  it  aesthetically  relevant  and 
disregard  unpoetic  postmodern  polit- 
ical and  social  agendas. 

Michael  I  ".olson 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Daniel  Anderson  performs  the 
over-rehearsed  ideological  gesture  of 
imagining  himself  to  speak  from  an 
objective  position;  to  be  uniquely  ca- 
pable of  distinguishing  between 
"truth  and  beauty"  on  the  one  hand, 
and  heavy-handed,  tedious  politics 
on  the  other.  It  is  precisely  this  ruse, 


what  Roland  Rarthes  describes  as  the 
insulting  myth  ot  "the  great  family  of 
man,"  that  has  justified  the  exclusion 
of  writers  such  as  Zora  Neale 
1  lurston  from  serious  scholarship. 

Julia  Shaw 
New  York  City 


In  the  third  edition  of  The  Nortdn 
Anthology  of  Modern  and  Contempo- 
rary Poetry,  I  aimed  to  provide  a 
wide-ranging  and  inclusive  selection 
of  the  best  poetry  written  in  English 
since  Walt  Whitman.  Because  of  the 
sharp  divisions  in  the  contemporary 
poetry  world,  1  knew  I  would  irk  par- 
tisans ot  the  avant-garde  left  and  of 
the  traditionalist  right.  Indeed,  my 
anthology  has  been  attacked  for 
including  too  many  formalists  and 
too  few  experimentalists.  Daniel  An- 
derson's limited  and  sectarian  review 
drops  the  other  shoe. 

Anderson  faults  me,  rather  pre- 
dictably, for  giving  insufficient 
space  to  postwar  traditionalists.  He 
proceeds  to  criticize  my  introduc- 
tions for  foregrounding  the  sexual 
identities  of  writers  such  as  Carol 
Ann  Duffy  and  Henri  Cole,  though 
homosexuality  is  a  preoccupation  of 
their  poems.  Relying  on  the  New 
Critical  commonplaces  that  domi- 
nated U.S.  poetry  and  criticism  in 
the  1950s,  he  laments  the  poets'  in- 
creasing exploration  of  sexuality 
and  ethnicity  and  "a  growing  fasci- 
nation with  the  raw  experience  of 
language,"  as  evidenced  by  the 
avant-garde. 

Contrary  to  Anderson's  assertions, 
I  embrace  more  than  a  few  postwar 
poets  who  have  brilliantly  reworked 
inherited  forms.  I  retain  and  update 
Dylan  Thomas,  Donald  Davie, 
Richard  Wilbur,  Anthony  Hecht, 
Howard  Nemerov,  Donald  Justice, 
John  Hollander,  Thorn  Gunn,  and 
Marilyn  Hacker.  I  expand  W.  H.  Au- 
den,  Elizabeth  Bishop,  Robert  Hay- 
den,  Amy  Clampitt,  Philip  Larkin, 
James  Merrill,  Derek  Walcott,  Tony 
Harrison,  Seamus  Heaney,  and  Paul 
Muldoon.  And  I  include,  for  the  first 
time,  May  Swenson,  Louise  Bennett, 
Derek  Mahon,  Les  Murray,  Michael 
Longley,  Agha  Shahid  Ali,  Carol 
Ann  Duffy,  and  Henri  Cole.  They 
jostle  alongside  poets  of  the  "open" 


form,  from  Allen  Ginsberg 
Sylvia  Plath  to  John  Ashbery 
Jorie  C  iraham. 

Anderson  gripes  that  the  anth  . 
gy  has  grown  overlarge  because 
marginal  and  fashionable  writ 
But  many  ot  the  new  pages  have 
fact,  gone  to  major  writers,  like  1 
lace  Stevens,  Ezra  Pound,  Maria 
Moore,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Langs 
Hughes,  Hart  Crane,  Robert  Lov 
Frank  O'Hara,  and  Adrienne  Ric 

What  Anderson  calls  the  "sig! 
cant  and  lamentable  imbalance 
my  idea  ot  contemporary  poetry 
ter  describes  his  own.  Despite  t 
massive  influence,  he  begrudges 
iik  reased  space  gi\  en  to  (  iinsb 
Plath,  and  Ashbery.  Favoring  "tn 
over  "beauty,"  he  would  make 
room  for  Sherman  Alexie,  Ca 
Song,  and  Marilyn  Chin,  tho 
they  inventively— at  times  hun 
ously — hybridize  Euro- American 
dirions  with  ethnic  inheritan 
Nor  would  he  include  avant-gj  w 
poets  experimenting  with  poetic 
guage  and  form,  such  as  Su 
Howe,  Lyn  Hejinian,  and  Mic 
Palmer.  To  limit  an  anthology 
Anderson's  aesthetic — self-eftac 
sexually  discreet,  ethnically 
pressed,  formally  traditional —  wc 
be  to  diminish  beyond  recogni 
the  great,  booming  babel  of  cont 
porary  poetry. 

jahan  Ramazani 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


Daniel  Anderson  responds: 

For  a  minute  there,  Jahan 
mazani  even  had  me  convinced 
my  review  was  irrelevant  on  accc 
of  my  right-wing  ideology  and 
"self-effacing,  sexually  discreet, 
nically  suppressed,  formally  tn 
tional"  aesthetic.  Ramazani's  let 
although  it  attempts  to  disparage 
credibility  as  a  reviewer,  does  lil 
to  address  the  questions  I  raise  at] 
his  editorial  judgment. 

I  do  not  "begrudge"  the  increa 
space  he  gives  to  Ginsberg,  Pla 
and  Ashbery,  nor  would  I  advoa 
an  anthology  that  downplays  tc 
undeniably  significant  influeil 
Rather,  I  lament  Ramazani's  dj 
sion  to  reduce  simultaneously  the 
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of  poets  such  as  Anthony 
it,  Howatd  Nemerov,  and 
ird  Wilbur,  who  worked  in  tra- 
lal  forms  even  as  their  contem- 
ries  pursued  more  exotic  and 
aesthetics.  I  observed  that  the 
occupied  by  Ginsberg,  Plath, 
\shbery  have  doubled  to  a  total 
xty-five,  and  that  those  of 
it,  Nemerov,  and  Wilbur  have 
diminished  by  half  to  fifteen. 
Ramazani  really  want  to  sug- 
that  slicing  the  space  occupied 
lecht,  Nemerov,  and  Wilbur  is 
jracing"  them? 

lthough  it  may  be  true  that 
ri  Cole  and  Carol  Ann  Duffy  of- 
write  about  homosexuality,  it  is 
their  preoccupation  with  it  I  re- 
but Ramazani's.  Many  of  his  in- 
uctions  for  the  anthology's 
riger  poets  place  as  much  of  a 
aium  on  who  poets  are  as  on  the 
:ry  they  write. 
tan  amazani  claims  that  he  "aimed 
rovide  a  wide-ranging  and  inclu- 
selection  of  the  best  poetry  writ- 
s"  in  English  since  Walt  Whitman 
lis  anthology."  If  Ramazani  truly 


s| 
no 

Lte  i 


id 


believes  that,  ffoir  exaimjrik;,  Sftennmcn 
Alexie's  poem  "EKolkmiMm"  audi  Mau- 
ilyn  Chin's  "Haw  II  (Gbtr  tiinatr  Maine"' 
fall  into  this  camg$>ry/„  audi  chaff  rfkey 
meet  the  same  sliaiidarfffe  greatness, 
as  "Crossing  BroolHlpo  Feraiy,',,"'  "Se$>- 
tember  1,  1939P,,'"  '"AXtt  tribe  WiA~ 
houses,"  "Skunlk  Eftsinn,,'"  araadl  "Tdfoe 
Schooner  Fiigfia,,'"  Iku*  e^qpeoitaitiiGaiiBS 
for  poetry  writtem  iinn  nflW  mesJl  few 
decades  are,  in  imjy  o^rimiroim,,  sonraw- 
fully  grim. 

It  Ain't  So 

If  Joyce  Hackstat  (PUde  Kkaswaft-- 
ening,"  Reviews,,  Otaioben]]  weue  ttoi 
reread  my  aniiefe  iinn  ffikm#w''$ 
Magazine  ["Say  itt  AVinritt  Sen,  Huudk,''' 
Criticism,  Januamy,  119*M>I]  saHremiitt 
Mark  Twain  and!  fflBasmiietr 
Stowe,  she  wouHl  molt - 
point  I  made,  whitdfe  wais  nfean,,  inn  nry 
opinion,  The  Adv^yvavn^  i 
berry  Finn  is  not  as  gneatr  ais  iitt 
been  portrayed  by  cnriinks^, 
those  writing  during  nhs;  (ColMl  Wan,, 
and  that  Stowe's  UJradk  Terra's  (Cabim 
is  not  as  bad  as  iitt  Has  lfrgfiann  jpsir- 


tmatyecB  fry  cuiirio-  who  dismissed  it.  foi 
decades-  as  being:  unworthy  of  inclu- 
smm  imn  nhe  American  canon.  I  did 
nmrtr  wiriitte  anywhere  in  the  essay 
tdkiaitt  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "was  a 
gjrjeameir  novel  than  Huefc  Finn  be- 
cause iitt  denounces  the  institution 
(ssi  s-Uaroeny,"  though  I  did  remark 
cheat  Stiowe's  more  uncompromising 
audi  GBiEqjrlex  analysis  of  slavery  bet- 
oeir  siMiCedl  my  taste . 

Bun  ai  subsequent  storm  of  letters  to 
tiflne  edlicoir,,  my  right  to  like  Uncle 
Terra's  Ciito  and  find  Huck  Finn  bor- 
ing! wais-  challenged  in  every  way,  but 
ohe  fact  stilt  remains — a  reader  is  free 
tr©>  ptiafeir  one  novel  over  another, 
sines;  che  essential  characteristic  of 
being! ai Deader  is  freedom  of  taste.  If  it 
is>  imdeedl  tame  that  my  essay  has  been 
"widely  taught  and  discussed  in  the 
aEaTdlanny,'"  as-  Hackett  states,  then 
iitt  has  achieved  the  only 
mcended  it  to  achieve:  more 
ceadeis  fef  ai  worthy  and  important 
mswdl,,  wlfel  is  always  a  good  thing. 

JiraiE'Sraifey 

Galley,  Calif. 
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A  L  (6  IR  IE  IE  IN 
I  Can't  5top 

One  of  America's  greatest  singers  has  returned  to  his  rtemphts 
roots  to  create  a  revelatory  sou!  experience1  Reuniting  with 
producer  Willie  Mitchell  and  much  of  the  old  supporting  cast  foi 
the  First  time  in  over  two  decades,  the  result  is  12  new 
and  original  soul  gems 


Cassandra  Wilson 

(GILAWOURED 


•IDR/ 
lSOIn 
oure 


The  firammywinning  vocalist  returns  to  her  distinctive 
intersection  of  jazz,  blues  soul  and  folk.  The  album  features  ( 
a  slew  01  powerful  origma  s  plus  a  collection  of  her  trade-  | 

mark  interpretations  of  liiverse  tunes  from  the  likes  of 
AbheyiLincoln.  Muddy  Waters,  Willie  Nelson  and  Bob  Dylan,  j 
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Pilgrim's  progress 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


u  come  to  my  funeral , 
:  dressed  in  red. 
e  I  got  no  business  being  dead. 

— Langston  Hughes 

either  has  George  Plimpton 
any  business  being  dead.  Maybe 
r,  when  or  if  he  could  spare  the 
2  from  one  of  the  other  projects 
which  he  was  embarked;  certainly 
now  or  yet.  Such  was  the  feeling 
mg  those  of  his  friends  (850  of 
m,  all  eligible  for  the  adjective 
st")  who  showed  up  for  his  party 
October  14  at  Cipriani  on  East 
ty-second  Street  in  Manhattan, 
e  party  had  been  on  the  calendar 
six  months,  billed  as  "a  revel"  cel- 
ating  the  fiftieth  birthday  of  The 
is  Review  that  George  never  had 
:d  of  editing  since  he  sharpened 
first  blue  pencil  aboard  a  barge 
ored  to  a  quay  four  miles  down- 
jam  from  the  Louvre.  He  died  in 
sleep  on  the  last  Friday  of  Sep- 
nber,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in 
apartment  alongside  the  East  Riv- 
in  New  York,  six  miles  upstream 
m  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
The  altered  circumstance  changed 
;  party  into  a  requiem  scored  for 
nee  band  and  indoor  fireworks  dis- 
ly.  The  guests  came  dressed  in  the 
uivalencies  of  red.  Garrison  Keil- 
"  introduced  a  literary  program  re- 
nnbling  an  especially  amiable  issue 
The  Paris  Review — selected  poetry 
id  prose  declaimed  by  E.  L.  Doc- 
row,  Billy  Collins,  Alec  Baldwin, 
id  Lee  Grant.  Kurt  Vonnegut  pro- 
ved the  toast.  "If  anyone  can  come 
ick  from  the  dead  and  write  about 
,"  he  said,  "it  will  have  to  be 
eorge  Plimpton." 

None  present  doubted  the  propo- 


sition because  the  room  was  so 
crowded  with  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  George  that  it  was  as  if  he 
had  already  come  back,  late  as  usual 
(delayed  in  traffic  or  detained  by  cus- 
toms) but  surely  somewhere  en 
route,  bringing  a  sack  of  odd  anec- 
dote and  eccentric  observation — 
death  really  quite  different  than  one 
had  been  led  to  believe  (a  matter  of 
changing  trains  or  camera  lenses 
rather  than  a  final  destination),  the 
climate  Mediterranean  but  invigo- 
rated by  a  heavy  snowfall  every  sec- 
ond Tuesday,  all  the  birds  and  ani- 
mals capable  of  speech,  the  Atlantic 
seagulls  better  conversationalists 
than  the  London  pigeons  or  the  Chi- 
nese cranes. 

If  by  midnight  George  was  still 
nowhere  to  be  seen  in  the  flesh,  he 
was  everywhere  present  in  the  word, 
which  spoke  to  the  truth  of  the 
benediction  pronounced  by  W.  H. 
Auden  (an  occasional  and  valued 
contributor  to  The  Paris  Review)  on 
the  ancient  alliance  between  reader 
and  writer: 

Time  that  is  intolerant 
Of  the  brave  and  innocent, 
And  indifferent  in  a  week 
To  a  beautiful  physique , 
Worships  language  and  forgives 
Everyone  by  whom  it  lives. 

Film  projections  came  and  went 
on  an  immense  screen  behind  the 
stage  at  the  south  end  of  the  room 
larger  than  most  Broadway  theaters, 
the  narrative  montage  matched  to 
the  chapters  of  George's  long  and 
happy  pilgrimage  from  one  thing  to 
the  next — George  in  Paris  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six,  at  the  Cafe  Tournon 
with  Evan  Connell,  William  Pene 


DuBois,  and  a  mysterious  lady 
known  as  "Gloria  the  beautiful  cloak 
model";  George  ten  years  later  in 
New  York,  telling  a  joke  to  Jackie 
Kennedy,  considering  a  manuscript 
with  Marianne  Moore;  George  in 
the  uniform  of  a  New  York  Yankee, 
frowning  at  the  bat  in  the  hand  of 
Willie  Mays;  George  on  a  football 
field  and  a  flying  trapeze;  George  in 
Hollywood  being  taught  by  John 
Wayne  how  to  walk  into  a  gunfight 
and  a  saloon;  George  alone  at  a  desk 
with  what  he  called  "the  melancholy 
task  of  writing." 

The  montage  alluded  to  nearly 
every  one  of  George's  more  than 
thirty  published  books  about  the 
graceful  art  of  losing  the  ball  or  the 
match  (Out  of  My  League,  Shadow 
Box,  Paper  Lion),  as  well  as  to  his 
wanderings  off  the  page  in  company 
with  the  famous  names  that  embod- 
ied the  sense  and  sensibility  of  an 
age  coincident  with  the  second  half 
of  the  century  defined,  even  by 
French  historians,  as  America's 
own.  As  the  pictures  passed  across 
the  screen  (still  photographs,  scraps 
of  television  and  movie  footage,  old 
postcards,  stylish  magazine  portraits) 
they  evoked  among  the  assembled 
guests  the  echoes  of  long  ago  de- 
light. Everybody  remembered  some- 
thing else,  another  scene  in  another 
story  testifying  to  George's  generosi- 
ty of  spirit  and  kindness  of  heart. 
Some  people  mentioned  their  first 
meeting  with  George — on  African 
safari  in  search  of  the  white  gorilla, 
poolside  at  one  of  Hugh  Heffner's 
lingerie  parties,  playing  a  waltz  of 
his  own  composition  (his  never-yet- 
recorded  "Opus  One")  on  a  piano  at 
the  Apollo  Theater  in  I  iarlem,  at 
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the  Ambassador  Hotel  in  Los 
Angeles  on  the  night  that  Robert 
Kennedy  was  shot.  Other  people  re- 
ferred to  the  last  time  they  saw 
George — two  days  ago  on  a  bicycle 
in  Central  Park,  yesterday  with  an 
architect's  blueprint  of  Ernest  Hem- 
ingway's house  in  Havana,  where 
George  expected  to  find,  if  it  hadn't 
been  mauled  by  mice,  the  unpub- 
lished epilogue  to  For  Whom  the  Bell 
Tolls.  For  five  hours  the  recollec- 
tions of  time  past  but  not  lost  tilled 
the  vast  room  like  a  drift  of  balloons 
held  aloft  in  the  updrafrs  of  fond 
and  corroborating  memory. 

I  expect  that  George  would  have 
been  well  enough  pleased  with  the 
proceedings  to  bestow  upon  the 
evening  the  honor  that  he  was  apt  to 
express  in  the  word  "blowout."  He 
understood  the  science  of  giving  par- 
ties and  knew  that  what  was  impor- 
tant was  the  spirit  in  which  the  wine 
was  poured,  not  what  the  wine  had 
cost,  or  where  it  came  from,  or 
whether  it  was  temporarily  housed  in 
Venetian  glass.  For  forty  years  his 
apartment  on  East  Seventy-second 
Street  had  served  as  the  headquar- 
ters tent  for  the  New  Yotk  literary 
crowd,  the  place  where  people  went 
to  redress  the  sorrows  of  Grub  Street. 
For  forty  years  no  week  went  by  in 
which  George  didn't  give  at  least 
one  party  (sometimes  preceded  by 
invitations,  often  extemporaneously) 
in  praise  of  a  newly  published 
book — a  first  novel,  a  volume  of  es- 
says, an  epic  poem,  a  revised  biogra- 
phy, a  collection  of  short  stories,  a 
translation  from  the  medieval  Latin. 

It  didn't  matter  how  many  people 
were  present — sometimes  twenty- 
odd,  sometimes  upwards  of  200 — nor 
did  it  matter  whether  any  celebrities 
were  to  be  found,  like  Easter  eggs, 
under  the  pool  table  or  asleep  in  a 
chair.  People  didn't  come  with  the 
thought  of  reading  their  names  in 
the  next  day's  papers.  They  came  for 
the  fun  of  it,  drawn  to  the  light  of 
George's  insatiable  curiosity  and  ir- 
reducible enthusiasm.  His  manner 
was  pattician,  a  consequence  of  his 
having  been  born  in  the  arrondise- 
ment  of  old  money  and  educated  at 
schools  (St.  Bernards,  Exeter,  Har- 
vard, Cambridge)  that  teach  a  diffi- 
dent and  self-deptecating  tone  of 


voice;  his  temperament  was  demo- 
cratic. He  valued  people  not  because 
they  were  rich  or  famous  but  because 
they  were  his  fellow  pilgrims,  out- 
ward bound,  as  he  was  outwatd 
bound,  on  the  road  to  who  knows 
where.  One  never  knew  who  among 
them — the  third  baseman,  the  zoolo- 
gist, the  poet,  the  first  violinist — 
might  stumble  upon  some- 
thing great. 


I 


trace  my  first  encounter  with 
George  to  a  winter  evening  in  the 
Kennedy  Administration,  both  of  us 
standing  with  drinks  in  our  hands 
in  the  long  drawing  room  on  East 
Seventy-second  Street,  looking  out 
the  window  at  a  tugboat  coming  up- 
river  against  the  current.  I  remem- 
ber him  correcting  my  impression  of 
an  author  about  whom  I'd  said 
something  edged  with  sarcasm.  You 
don't  know  enough  about  the  man, 
George  said;  you  forget  that  his 
great-great-grandfather  commanded 
the  Union  artillery  at  Antietam, 
and  you  haven't  read  his  mono- 
graph on  the  three-toed  sloth.  The 
temark  was  characteristic.  During 
all  the  years  in  which  I  counted 
George  a  friend,  I  never  once  heard 
him  speak  unkindly  of  anyone  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted.  He  pre- 
ferred the  favorable  interpretations 
of  human  nature,  and  he  would  lis- 
ten to  no  malicious  gossip — would 
walk  away  from  any  conversation  in 
which  it  surfaced  like  a  dead  fish  or 
a  stale  hockey  sock. 

During  the  two  weeks  between 
George's  death  and  the  revel  at 
Cipriani,  the  New  York  news  media 
bloomed  with  appreciative  farewells 
from  well-known  literary  figures 
(Norman  Mailer,  Robert  Silvers, 
Peter  Matthiessen,  Elaine  Kaufman, 
others  too  numerous  to  mention) 
who  touched  upon  the  same  talents 
and  traits  of  character  (gracious 
after-dinner  speaker,  indefatigable 
optimism,  intrepid  bird-watcher, 
boundless  energy,  witty  raconteur) 
on  which,  over  the  course  of  our 
friendship,  I  had  come  to  rely  as  if 
upon  the  proverbial  light  at  the  end 
of  the  not  always  metaphorical  tun- 
nel. But  of  all  the  stories  told  about 
George's  many  qualities,  the  one  I 
like  the  best  I  heard  on  Leonard 


Lop. He's  radio  program  from  a< 
who  identified  herself  simp 
Francie.  She  had  graduated 
Bennington  College  in  1975,  at 
way  of  doing  a  favor  for  a  ft 
somehow  associated  with  the  sc: 
George  staged  a  fiteworks  she 
the  commencement  ceremony 
instructed  the  Gtucci  fami 
Long  Island,  tot  many  years  his 
plier  of  bespoke  pyrotechnic) 
make  a  rocket  specific  to  each  t  fi- 
ber of  the  departing  class — diffi 
assortments  of  color,  varied  dur  - 
and  shape  of  burst.  As  each  sti 
was  handed  his  or  her  dipl< 
George  fired  off  the  custom-tai 
thunder,  meanwhile  shouting,  a 
top  of  his  voice,  the  name  o 
newly  minted  alumna  or  alu 
exploding  downrange  into  the  a 
ished  future. 

(  ieorge  conceived  of  the  futu 
an  empty  canvas  or  a  blank  r, 
ripe  with  hemic  possibility  and 
er  further  away  than  the  next 
guess,  the  next  play  from  scrimnj 
the  next  sentence.  What  delig 
him  were  the  acts  of  courage  an\ 
telligence  in  whatever  costume 
made  themselves  manifest,  anc 
city  of  New  York  he  regarded  a 
Circus  Maximus  to  which  perfi 
ers  of  every  conceivable  descrip  |to 
came  to  enlarge — by  a  fraction  ( 
inch  or  second,  or  maybe  with  a 
ter  choice  of  word  or  more  gra 
chord  progression — the  playing 
of  the  human  imagination. 

As  a  writer  George  placed  his 
in  verbs  and  nouns,  careful  not  t 
the  narrative  go  astray  in 
flowerbeds  of  showy  adjectives, 
the  same  reason  he  was  equally 
as  an  editor,  careful  not  to  mesj 
somebody  else's  prose  with  dec] 
tive  improvements.  "Editing, 
once  said,  "is  much  simpler  tj 
writing.  The  image  that  come! 
mind  is  one  of  a  sculptor  (the  ed| 
improving  on  the  clay  figure  of  a  i 
bit  (a  writer's  manuscript),  jui 
tuck  here  and  there  to  make  it  | 
ter:  the  ear  needs  to  be  fixed  up,  B 
maybe  the  author  forgot  to  put  afl 
on  it." 

Taking  to  heart  that  same  instS 
tion,  I  can  think  of  no  happier  tiff 
ing  for  this  eulogy  to  an  absB 
friend  than  George's  own  descriptt 
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place  in  which,  with  any  luck, 
w  finds  himself  admiring  the 
ind  remarking  on  the  weird  va- 
>f  musical  instruments.  Twenty 
ago  I  asked  several  New  York 
rs  to  contribute  to  Harper's 
line  their  notions,  in  a  thou- 
vords  or  less,  of  the  perfect  bal- 
lof  form  and  content  otherwise 
n  as  Paradise.  George  proposed 
iscape  more  nearly  akin  to  the 
cal  Arcadia  imagined  by  the 
nt  Greeks  than  to  the  baroque 
is  of  Heaven  and  Hell  dreamed 
the  preachings  of  the  Christian 
h.  The  elegance  and  humor  of 
dea  embodies  George's  civiliz- 
pirit,  and  if  I've  subtracted  a 
me  o  entences  from  the  original  text, 
one  no  more  than  find  the  rab- 
the  hat: 


island.  Something  along  the  lines 
Seychelles — with  a  coastline  of 
te  rocks,  like  Henry  Moore  sculp- 
rising  out  of  a  warm  tropical  sea. 
few  incidentals:  a  large  and  per- 
balanced  boomerang,  some 
colored  bathtub  toys  with  small 
ellers  and  keys  to  wind  them  up, 
igredients  and  tools  for  making  and 
\g  off  large  aerial  fireworks  (along 
an  instruction  booklet),  athletic 
-cnmbment,  and  a  substantial  amount  of 
ng  gear,  including  a  number  of 
'1  red  and  white  bobs . 
he  island  compound  would  feature 
ling  pavilion  among  the  palm  trees , 
hall,  rather,  a  somewhat  baronial 
ce  with  excellent  acoustics,  so  that 
versations ,  even  very  whispery  ones , 
dd  not  drift  up  into  the  rafters  and 
lost  among  the  ceremonial  flags.  On 
d  would  be  an  excellent  butler,  quite 
f,  but  faithful,  and  willing  to  help 
x  the  fireworks . 

[he  compound  would  contain  a 
nber  of  guest  houses.  These  small 
shroomlike  structures,  set  apart  from 
h  other,  would  all  have  views  of  the 
They  would  be  well  appointed  in* 
,  each  one  having  a  white  fan  turn* 
slowly  on  the  ceiling  and  a  large 
celain  washbasin  with  a  neatly  fold- 
fluff  ed-up  towel  alongside.  Every  af- 
noon  1  would  know  my  guests  were 
ng  installed  into  these  accommoda- 
ns  by  the  sounds  of  the  houseboys 
ittering  excitedly  among  themselves  as 
pt  'y  carried  the  baggage  from  the  quay . 


I  would  not  see  my  guests  before  din- 
ner, my  own  day  being  quite  somno- 
lent. Oh,  a  little  boomerang  tossing, 
perhaps,  the  construction  of  an  aerial 
bomb  or  two,  some  bait-casting  in  the 
mangrove  swamps ,  and  surely  a  bit  of  a 
tub  before  dinner.  (It's  not  that  I  would 
feel  unfriendly  toward  my  guests,  sim- 
ply that  my  personal  pursuits ,  especially 
sitting  in  a  tub  winding  up  a  small  blue 
tugboat,  would  not  be  especially  con- 
ducive to  their  companionship.) 

The  guest  list  would  be  composed  of 
people  I  have  never  met.  Not  only  that, 
they  would  be  dead.  Ludwig  II,  the 
mad  king  of  Bavaria,  dined  alone  with 
busts  of  various  dignitaries — Louis 
XIV  and  Marie  Antoinette  among 
them — set  on  chairs  down  the  length  of 
the  banquet  hall  at  Linderhof,  and  car- 
ried on  an  animated  if  slightly  one-sided 
conversation  with  them.  My  guests 
would  be  the  real  shades . 

Many  of  them  would  be  seagoing 
people — the  captain  of  the  deserted 
brigantine  Mary  Celeste;  Joshua 
Shewn,  who  also  disappeared  at  sea; 
Richard  Haliburton,  who  may  have 
fallen  off  the  stern  of  a  Chinese  junk; 
and  Captain  Kidd,  to  discuss  the 
whereabouts  of  his  vanished  treasure. 
Shubert,  to  inquire  about  the  "Lost 
Symphony,"  and  perhaps  to  persuade 
him  to  play  a  bit  on  the  stand-up 
Yamaha  in  the  corner. 

Some  of  my  dinner  partner  choices 
would  be  more  quixotic.  I've  always 
wanted  to  know  why  Thomas 
Cromwell,  Oliver's  great-uncle,  was  so 
anxious  to  get  Henry  VIII  to  marry 
Anne,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Cleves.  (The  king  took  one  look  and 
hated  her.  The  marriage  took  place  but 
was  never  consummated,  and  Crom- 
well lost  his  head.  Frightful  error  of 
judgment.)  So  he  could  have  a  brandy 
or  two  at  dinner  and  perhaps  give  an 
odd  little  talk  on  matchmaking.  And 
General  James  Longstreet.  Why,  I 
would  ask,  did  he  not  roll  up  Cemetery 
Ridge  when  he  had  the  chance? 

I  don't  know  how  much  of  this  it 
would  be  possible  to  take.  So  my  Arca- 
dia would  also  have  a  swift  means  of 
escape — preferably  a  drug-runner' s 
cigarette  boat  with  a  deep  rumble  of  a 
motor  in  it,  which,  after  a  time,  would 
tie  up  at  a  New  York  pier  where,  wait- 
ing in  a  fine  mist,  there  would  be  a  yel- 
low cab.  ■ 
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I  heard  it  on  NPR® 
Three  CD  Collection 

Over  three  hours  of  music  by  such 
artists  as  Miles  Davis,  Sarah  Vaughan, 

Patricia  Barber,  Ron  Carter, 
Bebel  Gilberto,  Lila  Downs,  Edith  Piaf, 
Youssou  N'Dour,  Muddy  Waters, 
Etta  James,  Shemekia  Copeland 
and  Robert  Johnson. 

This  unique  collection  features: 
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Jazz  for  Blue  Nights, 

inspirational  recordings 
of  jazz  legends  and 
outstanding  new 
artists 


At  Home  in  the 
World,  exhilarating 
world  music  to  stir 
your  soul  and  incite 
your  imagination 


Shake  These  Blues, 

triumphant  tracks  that 
embody  the  grit,  grace 
and  gumption  of  the 
blues 
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Chance  that  a  civilian  federal  worker  is  employed  by  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security  :  1  in  12 
Number  of  new  government  jobs  created  since  2000  :  721,000 
Number  of  private-sector  jobs  lost  since  then  :  2,692,000 
umber  of  times  Democratic  presidential  candidates  used  the  word  "jobs"  in  their  first  four  debates  after  Labor  Day  sill 

Number  of  times  they  mentioned  Bill  Clinton  :  36 
Chance  that  a  mention  of  Clinton  was  made  by  Wesley  Clark  :  0 
te  on  which  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  met  with  Enron  CEO  Kenneth  Lay  to  discuss  California's  energy  policy  :  5/17/01 
hances  that  a  participant  in  California's  September  24  gubernatorial  debate  grew  up  speaking  English  at  home  :  2  in  5 
Percentage  change  last  year  in  the  number  of  applications  for  the  most  common  U.S.  professional-worker  visas  :  -40 

Percentage  change  since  last  year  in  the  annual  U.S.  cap  on  such  visas :  -66 
Mumber  of  refugees  the  United  States  accepted  in  the  last  year,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  legal  maximum  :  40 
Rank  of  2002  among  fiscal  years  since  1980  in  which  the  fewest  refugees  entered  the  United  States  :  1 
Percentage  of  U.S.  Muslims  who  said  in  2000  that  they  would  vote  for  George  Bush  :  40 

Percentage  who  say  this  today  :  2 
•  in  which  a  terrorist  threat  against  "S.  Claus,"  the  "Prime  Minister"  of  the  North  Pole,  was  declassified  by  the  CIA  :  1997 
ys  after  a  1961  meeting  with  Khrushchev  that  President  Kennedy  leaked  claims  of  U.S.  nuclear-missile  superiority  :  29 

Months  after  those  leaks  that  nuclea-  missiles  were  assembled  in  Cuba  under  Khrushchev's  order  :  10 
ending  Winston  Churchill  approved  in  1943  to  research  making  an  aircraft  carrier  out  of  ice  and  wood  pulp  :  $136,000 
Estimated  number  of  artificial  Christmas  trees  displayed  in  U.S.  homes  each  year  for  every  real  one  :  2.6 
Percentage  change  between  2001  and  2002  in  G.I.  Joe  sales  :  +46 
Percentage  change  since  1999  in  the  number  of  desertions  from  the  U.S.  Army  :  +36 
Average  number  of  U.S.  soldiers  wounded  in  Iraq  each  day  since  the  invasion  began  :  9.2 

Average  number  killed  :  1.6 
Average  number  of  Iraqi  civilians  killed  by  gunfire  in  Baghdad  each  day  last  August :  17 
Percentage  of  Iraq's  urban  areas  with  access  to  potable  water  a  year  ago  and  today,  respectively  :  92,  60 
Percentage  of  Baghdad's  citizens  asked  to  participate  in  a  Gallup  poll  last  September  who  agreed  to  do  so  :  98 
Average  percentage  of  Americans  asked  to  participate  in  Gallup  polls  who  do  :  40 
.Tiber  of  citizen  reports  on  file  at  the  North  American  Reporting  Center  for  Amphibian  Malformations :  2,240  (see  page  31) 
Average  number  of  gallons  of  blood  spilled  to  produce  one  mink  coat :  1.65 

Percentage  change  since  last  year  in  the  number  of  U.S.  millionaires  :  -3 
Percentage  change  since  2001  in  the  number  of  U.S.  families  in  poverty  :  +6 
\mount  by  which  the  number  of  U.S.  deaths  in  2000  from  lack  of  medical  insurance  exceeded  those  from  AIDS  :  967 
ictor  by  which  antibiotic  treatment  before  the  age  of  6  months  increases  the  chance  of  developing  asthma  by  age  7  :  2.6 
Average  price  paid  per  metric  ton  last  September  at  the  first  U.S.  auction  of  carbon-emission  allowances  :  98(Z 
Factor  by  which  the  average  price  paid  on  Europe's  open  market  exceeds  this  :  1 1 
Percentage  change  in  the  price  of  a  share  of  Edison  Schools  stock  since  February  2001  :  -95 
Number  of  New  York  City  eighth-graders  deemed  "proficient"  on  last  year's  end-of-summer-school  reading  exam  ;  0 

Percentage  of  those  who  took  the  test  who  were  promoted  to  the  ninth  grade  s  78 
Number  of  candidates  who  ran  for  a  school-board  seat  in  the  South  Mississippi  County  School  District  last  fall  :  1 

Number  of  votes  he  won  :  0 

Figures  are  adjusted  for  inflation  and  are  the  latest  available  as  of  October  2003.  Sources  are  listed  on  pagi  102. 

"Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark. 
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401  (k)  ROLLOVEF 


T.  Rowe  Price  Rollover  Advantage" 

Just  choose  your  retirement  date,  and  well  manage  the  rest. 


TheT.  Rowe  Price  Rollover  Advantage  makes  it  easier  than  ever  to  take  control 
of  your  old  401(k)  savings.  Our  Rollover  Specialists  will  help  you  handle  the 
paperwork  and  open  an  account  right  over  the  phone.  Not  only  that,T.  Rowe 
Price  Retirement  Funds  also  make  choosing  an  investment  just  as  simple. 

WithT.  Rowe  Price  Retirement  Funds,  all  you  have  to  do  is  pick  a  fund  with 
the  date  closest  to  your  planned  retirement  year.  In  a  single  fund,  you  get  a 
diversified  retirement  portfolio  of  proven  performers,  professionally  man- 
aged byT.  Rowe  Price.  We  automatically  adjust  the  fund's  allocations  over 
time,  from  higher  to  lower  risk,  so  as  your  retirement  date  nears,  you  don't 
have  to  worry  about  your  investment  being  properly  allocated. 

To  learn  more  about  the  Rollover  Advantage  andT.  Rowe  Price  Retirement 
Funds  or  to  open  an  account,  call  or  visit  our  Web  site. 


Roll  over  your 
old  401(k)  with  a 
fund  closest  to  your 
retirement  date. 

•  Retirement  2040  Fund 

•  Retirement  2030  Fund 

•  Retirement  2020  Fund 

•  Retirement  2010  Fund 

•  Retirement  Income  Fund 


TROWEPRICE.COM/ROLLOVER 


1  -877-208-01  38 
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INVEST   WITH  CONFIDENCE 


The  funds  should  not  be  considered  a  complete  retirement  solution  Investors  must  weigh  their  objectives,  time  horizon,  risk  tolerance,  other  assets,  and  income 
needs  before  investing 

for  more  information,  including  risks,  lees,  and  expenses,  request  a  lund  prolile  or  prospeclus,  read  it  carefully  before  invesling.  F.  Rowe  Price  Investment  Services,  Inc.,  Distributor.     IRAR-R0681 25 
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[Paean] 

THE  SPINSTERS  OF  ELD 

By  Richard  Selzer,  from  the  Spring  issue  of  West 
Branch. 

T 

Ahe  greatest  loss  to  American  education 
was  the  disappearance  from  the  classroom  of 
the  Irish  spinster  schoolteacher.  Pedagogy  has 
yet  to  recover  from  the  blow.  Time  was  when 
in  every  Irish  family  there  was  one  daughter 
who  dreamed  of  rising  above  the  general  igno- 
rance and  sooty  poverty  that  were  the  lot  of 
the  recently  immigrated.  With  no  little  fear  did 
she  announce  that  no,  she  would  not  go  into 
the  mills  and  factories;  she  would  not  enter  the 
convent;  she  would  not  place  herself  in  "ser- 
vice" or  the  department  stores.  Instead,  she 
would  go  to  Normal  School,  the  low-cost  sys- 
tem of  teacher  training  that  existed  throughout 
the  Northeast.  To  learning,  culture,  and  refine- 
ment she  took  with  all  the  gusto  of  long  depri- 
vation. It  was  not  without  cost,  for  the  learning 
lifted  her  above  her  peers  and  made  her  unsuit- 
able as  wife  to  one  of  the  hardworking  Irish- 
men who  were  all  but  illiterate.  Were  she  to 
marry  such  a  man,  one  who  saw  art  and  culture 
as  objects  of  derision  (never  mind  that  the  de- 
rision likely  sprang  from  rage  and  frustration), 
bitterness  and  estrangement  would  be  her  lot. 
And  so  she  remained  single  and,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, virginal.  The  wealth  of  her  unrealized 
passion  was  there  to  be  delivered  intact  in  the 
classroom  and  lavished  on  her  pupils. 


Upon  receiving  her  certificate  from  Normal 
School,  the  Irish  spinster  came  to  reign  in  the 
classroom,  transforming  that  stuffy,  overheated, 
malodorous  place  into  very  Heaven.  Her  pres- 
ence at  the  front  of  the  classroom  was  a  rebuke 
to  all  that  was  base  and  ordinary.  Year  after 
year,  she  humanized  us  with  her  noble  love  of 
learning  and  her  instinct  that  if  you  arouse  a 
perception  of  beauty  and  truth  in  a  child,  you 
will  create  a  better  person. 

Sharp  of  eye  and  ear  she  was,  her  senses 
growing  more  acute  with  age.  From  the  front  of 
the  room,  she  could  hear  the  click  of  a  mouse's 
tooth  against  a  grain  of  rice  in  the  coat  closet  at 
the  rear.  Coiffed,  perfumed,  and  beautifully 
dressed,  she  was  an  eternal  mystery.  We  were 
besotted  with  her,  died  to  know  how  old  she 
was,  spent  hours  guessing  all  the  way  from 
twenty  to  forty-seven.  From  where  she  sat,  the 
sight  of  her  pupils  could  not  have  been  edifying. 
Whose  spirits  could  possibly  be  lifted  by  a 
roomful  of  thin  dirty  necks  and  ribbons  of  snot? 
Called  upon  to  recite,  Reluctance  Personified 
would  stand  beside  his  desk,  give  a  hitch  to  his 
britches,  run  the  back  of  his  hand  under  his 
nose,  and  begin: 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth  who  bore  through  snow  and  ice 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior! 

Miss  Feerick  had  a  way  of  looking  out  the 
window  while  you  were  reciting,  then  saying 
"Thank  you"  in  a  manner  that  let  you  I 
you'd  performed  abominably.  Miss  Mahoney 


R.EAI 


was  a  congenital  knitter.  She  knitted  in  the 
classroom;  she  knitted  at  the  library;  she  knit- 
ted on  the  trolley.  She  would  have  knitted  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross.  Miss  Vaughan,  long  af- 
ter she'd  gone  stone  deaf,  continued  to  call 
out  "Silence!"  from  time  to  time,  out  of  sheer 
habit.  Miss  Mclnerney  was  a  large  woman  of 
the  type  called  "handsome,"  winch  1  have 
since  come  to  recognize  as  faint  praise  for  a 
plain  woman  with  good  posture.  Indeed,  she 
carried  herself  well  and  was  gifted  with  body 
English  to  an  astonishing  degree.  She  had  a 
way  of  lengthening  her  nose  when  she  wished 


(C  Conversion] 

SUBSTITUTION 
CHART 


By  ./.  Robert  Lcnnon,  from  the  October  issue  of 
Lamination  Colony,  an  online  literary  journal. 

1  egg  =  2  T  vegetable  oil 
1  T  prepared  mustard  =  1  t  dry  mustard 
1  prune  =  S  raisins 
1  pizza  =  1 2  dollars 
1  CCoke  =  1  C  Pepsi 
sunrise  =  sunset 
1  wasp  =  14  ants 
1  hug  =  5  handshakes 
1  punch  in  jaw  =  8  middle  fingers 

1  stomach  flu  =  10  stall  meetings 
completing  tree  coffee  card  =  spying  nude 

neighbor  through  the  window 
licked  by  dog  =  gift  of  ugly  necktie 
cloud  =  crow 
bowling  trophy  =  promotional  T-shirt 
finding  a  $20  bill  on  the  sidewalk  =  finding  20 
$1  bills  on  the  sidewalk 
thunderstorm  =  trick-or- treating 
car  door  slammed  on  fingers  =  testifying  against 
brother-in-law 
legalized  gambling  =  Africanized  killer  bees 
car  alarm  =  painful  urination 
misspelling  =  untied  shoe 

2  lawyer  jukes  =  1  C  bread  crumbs 
empty  parking  lot  =  dream-within-a-dream 

shaving  =  sauteing 
pinking  shears  =  parsley 

tapenade  =  Rashomort 
bone  spur  =  church  pew 

cleventy-twelve  =122 


to  express  disapproval  and  could  cause  her  bo- 
som to  swell  to  alarming  proportions  at  the 
least  lapse  of  decorum.  Miss  Mclnerney's 
method  of  teaching  was  to  watt  small  puffs  of 
temperament  over  the  class. 

"You  must  all  sit  up  perfectly  straight,"  she 
admonished.  "The  compass  needle  must  always 
point  due  north."  And  she  would  walk  up  and 
down  the  aisles  tapping  each  spine  into  align- 
ment with  a  yardstick.  "It  is  scandalous  the  way 
children  are  nowadays  permitted  to  tilt  in  all 
directions.  I  cannot  think  for  the  disorder." 

On  the  last  day  of  school,  I  muttered  the 
word  "hag."  It  was  amazing  how  good  it  made 
me  teel  to  say  it-  But  I  had  been  overheard,  and 
was  sent  to  the  principal's  office  tor  a  stroke 
with  the  ferrule.  1  thought  my  punishment  eas- 
ily worth  it,  only  to  find  out  that,  come  Sep- 
tember, Miss  Mclnerney  bad  been  transferred 
to  the  next  grade  higher.  I  was  to  pay  for  that 
"hag"  all  year  long.  Ever  since,  I've  learned  to 
keep  my  tongue  "engaoled  .  .  .  doubly  port- 
cullised  with  my  teeth  and  lips."  That's  how  to 
get  along  in  grammar  school,  matrimony,  and  a 
hundred  other  predicaments.  It  is  entirely  due 
to  Miss  Mclnerney  that  I  have  never  learned 
when  to  use  which  and  when  to  use  that.  Even 
now,  I  will  spend  a  whole  morning  changing  all 
my  that's  back  into  which's. 

Of  all  the  subjects  taught  at  School  5,  spelling 
was  prime.  Frankly,  I'm  opposed  to  any  effort  to- 
ward unanimity  in  spelling.  Surely  it  takes  ,i  good 
deal  ot  the  charm  out  ot  writ ing  always  to  spell  a 
word  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  wile,  1  )orothy,  wrote  letters  whose  chief 
appeal  lies  in  her  intuitiv  e  vision  of  how  a  word 
should  look  on  the  page.  She  liked  her  "sheus"  to 
be  "e\  ili. ii  pinke  i  'i  blew  ." 

I  recall  the  winter  that  altogether  too  much 
was  made  ot  the  twenty-ninth  ot  February  by 
Miss  Rogers,  she  ot  the  volcanic  temper.  We 
feared  her  as  we  would  have  feared  one  of  the 
Weird  Sisters  in  Macbeth. 

"The  twenty-ninth  ot  February!"  she  rhap- 
sodized. "Tis  rare  as  the  visit  ot  an  angel,  and 
more  precious  than  the  other  three  hundred 
and  sixty-live."  There  is  little  question  that 
Miss  Rogers  was  certifiable.  But  then,  what  is 
insanity.'  This  same  Miss  Rogers  rendered  "The 
Lost  Chord"  in  a  chesty  contralto  au  jus  that 
sent  the  very  ink  in  our  wells  undulating.  The 
lyre  ot  Orpheus  was  not  more  expressive.  No 
one  alive  could  be  that  "weary  and  ill  at  ease." 
Whenever  she  sang,  "Sealed  one  day  at  the  or- 
gan . . . ,"  Billy  slew  me  with  a  filthy  wink. 

Second  only  to  spelling  w  as  I  he  agony  of  the 
Palmer  Method  of  penmanship.  Mastery  ot  it 
was  equivalent  to  moral  purity.  Inability  to 
keep  within  the  lines  as  you  made  the  endless 
coil  of  o's  w  ithout  taking  the  pen  from  the 
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Quince  and  Pomegranate,  by  Paul  DuSold,  can  be  viewed  at  the  Grass  McCleaf  Gallery,  in  Philadelphia. 


paper  was  evidence  of  character  deficiency. 
One  would  come  to  no  good  end.  It  was  only  a 
step  from  the  Palmer  Method  to  the  science  of 
graphology,  which  held  that  a  person  could  be 
re-created  from  his  handwriting — complexes, 
perversions,  prejudices,  and  all.  There  was  an 
itinerant  penmanship  teacher,  Miss  Kinsella, 
who  made  the  rounds  of  all  the  grammar 
schools  in  Rensselaer  County.  She  was  also 
something  of  a  poet,  and  chock-full  of  pithy 
sayings  and  rhymes. 

"With  time  and  patience,  the  mulberry  leaf 
becomes  satin."  Whatever  that  meant.  Of  her 
poetry,  I  have  only  two  stanzas. 

Who  would  not  shun  their  rime  and  sight  to  waste 
On  a  vile  scrawl,  blurred,  shapeless,  half-defaced? 
Not  even  Love's  own  patience  could  essay 
To  read  "I'm  thine!"  if  marr'd  in  such  a  way. 

Then,  Oh!  Abuse  not  the  Gray-goose  quill, 
Make  it  indeed  ohedient  to  thy  will. 
And  hid  it  move  in  harmony  with  thought, 
Tracing  in  beauty  what  the  mind  has  wrought. 

The  school  janitor,  Mr.  Foley — bald,  paunchy, 
and  all  but  toothless — was  no  Irish  spinster's 
dream  of  romance.  Still,  he  served  as  the  obse- 


quious, dutiful  "husband,"  whose  attention  each 
teacher  devised  to  capture.  He  was  summoned 
whenever  it  was  suspected  that  a  room  be  too 
hot  or  too  cold,  or  should  there  be  the  least  dan- 
ger of  running  out  of  colored  chalk.  I  suspect 
now  that  Mr.  Foley  could  have  had  his  way  with 
any  number  of  these  ladies,  but  such  inclinations 
were  not  given  to  him.  Mr.  Foley  was  utterly  in- 
different to  the  carnal  side  of  janitation.  Mr. 
Devlin,  the  principal,  was  the  only  other  male  in 
the  building.  He  was  given  to  bold  colorful 
speech  while  delivering  a  stroke  or  two  on  the 
palm  with  his  ferrule,  one  end  of  which  was  fat- 
tened into  a  disK  with  a  central  hole,  the  better 
to  raise  a  blister  with. 

It  was  with  Miss  Feerick  that  I  first  studied 
poetry.  All  the  poets  taught  at  School  5  had 
three  names:  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier,  James  Russell  Lowell,  and  so  on.  Trino- 
miality  was  the  basic  condition  of  the  poet. 
How  Homer  and  Dante  managed  to  overcome 
that  handicap,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  Bui  the 
what  did  either  of  them  write  that  could  hold  a 
candle  to  the  one  lit  at  both  its  ends  by  f  in;: 
St.  Vincent  Millay? 
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It  was  in  the  third  grade  that  Miss  Feerick 
gave  me  a  present  of  a  book  of  poems.  She  had 
chosen  them,  cut  them  out,  and  pasted  them 
onto  the  leaves  ot  a  blank  notebook.  In  it  were 
all  my  old  darlings:  "The  Children's  Hour,"  "The 
Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,"  "Snowbound,"  "The 
Chambered  Nautilus,"  "Excelsior,"  "The  Village 
Blacksmith,"  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade," 
and  a  dozen  others.  For  years  it  was  my  favorite 
possession.  At  last,  fingered  and  caressed  beyond 
the  durability  of  mere  paper  and  paste,  the  book 
disintegrated  in  my  hands.  But  not  before  I  had 
committed  all  the  poems  in  it  to  memory.  So 
embedded  are  they  in  my  brain  that  I  have  only 
to  begin  and  the  whole  poem  will  come  march- 
ing out.  I  have  received  no  other  gift 
since  that  can  match  it  in  price. 
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'ut  now  it  is  more  than  sixty  years  later, 
and  1  am  at  the  Laurel  View  Country  Club  in 


[Translation! 

WHEN  IRATE 
THAIS  ARE  SMILING 


From  Working  with  the  Thais:  A  Guide  to 
Managing  in  Thailand,  by  Henry  Holmes  and 
Suchada  Tangtongtavy ,  which  suites  that  any  Thai 
can  identify  and  perform  each  of  the  following 
smiles  upon  request. 


Yim  thang  nam  taa:  "I'm  so  happy  I'm  crying." 

Yim  thak  thaai:  "1  do  not  know  you,  but  I  will  be 
polite  to  you." 

Yim  cheun  chom:  "1  admire  you." 

Fuen  yim:  "I  should  laugh  at  the  joke  though 
it's  not  funny." 

Vim  mee  lessanai:  The  smile  that  masks  some- 
thing wicked  m  your  mind. 

Yim  yae-yae:  "I  know  things  look  pretty  bad, 
but  there's  no  point  in  crying." 

Yim  yaw.  "I  told  you  so." 

Yim  haeng:  "I  know  I  owe  you  the  money,  but  I 

don't  have  it." 
Yim  sao:  The  sad  smile. 

Yim  thak  thaan:  "You  can  go  ahead  and  propose 
it,  but  your  idea  is  no  good." 

Vim  cheua'cheuan:  "I  am  the  winner." 

Yim  soo:  "I  am  smiling  in  the  face  ot  an  impos- 
sible struggle." 

Yim  mai  awk:  "I'm  trying  to  smile  but  can't." 


Hamden,  Connecticut.  The  event  is  the  Annu- 
al Spring  Luncheon  of  the  New  Haven  Wom- 
en's Club.  I  am  the  guest  speaker.  The  audience 
is  made  up  of  a  hundred  or  so  retired  school- 
teachers— Irish  spinsters  ranging  in  age  from 
sixty-five  to  ninety-five.  They  had  scurried  into 
retirement  when  the  girls  in  the  sixth  grade 
were  bigger  than  they  were,  wore  great  gold 
hoops  in  their  ears,  chewed  wads  of  gum  in 
class,  and  led  active  sex  lives. 

The  schoolteachers  have  dressed  for  the 
occasion,  mostly  in  bright-colored  silk.  From 
the  podium,  they  are  a  bed  of  mixed  tulips.  I 
am  the  lone  male  present.  Without  these 
women,  no  one  in  New  Haven  County  would 
have  learned  to  read  or  write.  Nor  would  any- 
one know  who  Joan  of  Arc  was,  nor  anything 
at  all  about  the  French  and  Indian  Wars.  It 
was  at  the  teel  ot  these  schoolteachers  that  I 
laid  in  \  heart  It  was  t  lu  \  who  sti  rred  I  he 
coals  of  memory. 

Several  days  before  the  affair,  Miss  Peggy 
Coonan  called  up.  "You  can  have  baked 
scrod,  baked  chicken  breast,  or  pork  tender- 
loin. Which  do  you  want?"  I  picked  the  pork 
tenderloin.  "You  picked  the  best  one!"  she 
cried,  as  if  I  had  called  out  the  right  answer  in 
class.  I  hadn't  been  at  the  Laurel  View  Coun- 
try Club  more  than  three  minutes  when  Miss 
Abeam  came  up  and  handed  me  a  vodka  on 
the  rocks  with  a  twist  of  lemon. 

"I  read  somewhere  that's  what  you  like,"  she 
said,  then  further  informed  me  that  she  had 
been  my  wife's  fifth-grade  teacher,  which 
would  put  her  age  around  ninety. 

"What's  that  you're  drinking?"  I  asked. 

"A  kamikaze,"  she  replied,  and  took  a  de- 
mure sip. 

"It  means  'divine  wind'  in  Japanese,"  1  an- 
nounced. She  gave  me  a  look  that  said  to  stop 
showing  off.  Immediately,  where  I  had  stood, 
there  was  only  a  little  mist  of  insulted  pride. 

Either  I  tall  in  love  with  absurd  ease  or  these 
hundred  were  each  my  cup  ot  tea.  My  kamikaze, 
rather.  They  are  engaged  in  charitable  deeds; 
they  do  good  works;  they  are  generous  and  tull  ot 
humor;  they  relish  their  retirement.  Standing  be- 
fore them  after  lunch,  I  strove  to  acknowledge  my 
debt,  but  for  once  I  couldn't  tind  the  words.  In- 
stead, I  told  them  about  the  notebook  of  poems 
and  the  Palmer  Method  ot  penmanship.  And 
then  I  began  to  recite  "The  Village  Blacksmith." 
What  was  my  dismay  when  in  the  middle  ot  the 
second  stanza,  my  mind  went  blank!  I  could  not 
think  ot  the  next  line!  There  followed  a  long 
moment  ot  awkward  silence. 

All  at  once,  from  a  nearby  table,  picking  up 
where  I  had  left  off,  one  of  the  teachers  contin- 
ued the  poem,  giving  me  a  hint,  her  voice  rich 
with  urging  and  kindliness. 
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His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 
He  earns  whate'er  he  can, 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 
For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

When  she  paused  to  let  me  go  on,  and  still  I 
couldn't,  there  came  a  voice  from  another  table. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  mom  til  night, 
You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow; 
You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge, 
With  measured  beat  and  slow. 

And  so  it  went  around  the  room,  from  table 
to  table,  until  I  heard 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice, 
Singing  in  the  village  choir, 
And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

With  that  I  took  up  the  poem  and  finished  it 
to  great  applause.  All  at  once,  the  decades 
rolled  back,  and  I  was  once  again  standing  at 
my  small  desk  in  the  classroom  at  School  5, 
with  my  beloved  teacher  prompting. 

The  Irish  spinster  schoolteacher  is  no  more. 
We  shall  never  see  her  likes  again.  Now  who 
will  protect  us  from  the  vulgarity  that  has 
tainted  the  public  taste?  As  it  was  foretold: 
And  the  teachers  shall  shine  as  the  firmament. 
Just  so  has  it  come  to  pass.  All  praise  to  them, 
all  praise. 


[Pedagogy] 

McBETH 

From  a  set  of  required  national  exams  for  fourteen- 
year-olds  issued  by  the  British  Qualifications  and 
Curriculum  Authority.  After  teachers  complained 
that  students,  who  had  studied  Shakespeare  all 
year,  could  pass  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
plays,  the  QCA  agreed  to  rewrite  the  test  for  2005. 


HOW  IMPORTANT  IS  WHAT  YOU  WEAR? 

In  Twelfth  Night,  what  the  characters  wear 
and  how  they  look  affects  the  ways  other  char- 
acters react  to  them. 

You  read  the  following  editorial  in  a  teenage 
magazine: 

We're  looking  for  young  people's  comments  on 
style  and  image  to  include  in  an  article  in  next 
month's  magazine. 

— Do  you  worry  about  your  image? 

— Is  fashion  all  a  fuss  about  nothing? 

— Does  the  style  of  clothes  you  wear  affect  how 
people  react  to  you? 

— What  do  you  think  about  these  issues? 

Write  your  views  for  the  teenage  magazine. 


WE  ALL  LOVE  TO  HATE  A  VILLAIN! 

In  real  life,  no  one  wants  to  meet  a  villain 
like  Macbeth,  but  in  books,  on  stage,  or  on 
screen,  villains  can  be  strangely  compelling. 

Your  English  teacher  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing request: 

Dear  English  teacher, 

'  We  are  planning  to  publish  a  lighthearted  book 
about  villains. 

For  one  section,  we  want  short  pieces  that 
analyse  why  villains,  despite  being  so  threatening, 
can  be  so  enjoyable  to  watch  or  read  about. 

We  would  welcome  contributions  from  your 
pupils ,  perhaps  commenting  on  a  couple  of  particu- 
lar villains'. 

Yours  sincerely , 
Ros  Payne 
Commissioning  Editor 
Write  a  contribution  for  this  book. 

GIVE  IT  ALL  YOU'VE  GOT! 
In  Henry  V,  Henry  gives  a  number  of 
speeches  to  encourage  his  troops  into  battle. 
Imagine  you  are: 

— captain  of  a  sports  team  facing  an  impor- 
tant match;  or 
— the  director  of  a  school  play;  or 
— responsible  for  organising  a  big  charity 
event. 

You  want  to  speak  to  everyone  just  before 
the  event  starts,  to  persuade  them  to  do  their 
best.  These  are  your  notes: 

— this  is  the  big  day  . . . 

— do  your  best . . . 

— last-minute  advice  . . . 

— thank  you  . . . 

Write  your  speech. 


[Stratagem] 

CRAZY  LIKE  A  FOX 

From  the  North  West  Hunt  Saboteurs  Association's 
"Tactics  Booklet,"  issued  in  Manchester ,  England, 
to  instruct  animal-rights  activists  in  effectively  sabo- 
taging fox  hunts.  A  measure  banning  fox  hunting  in 
England  and  Wales  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
last  June  and  is  pending  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

if  you  are  thinking  of  going  out  to  sabotage  a 
hunt  for  the  first  time,  here  are  some  basic  tactics 
to  use.  Remember,  these  are  often  best  learnt  on 
the  day  by  watching  experienced  saboteurs,  and 
advice  is  free,  so  do  not  be  afraid  to  ask ' 

It  is  often  a  great  advantage  to  look  like  a 
hunt  follower  and  thus  gain  inform, ition. 
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Hunt-tollower-type  clothes  will  assist  in  avoid- 
ing detection.  Ho  not  wear  bright  clothes.  It 
possible,  fin  J  dull  green  or  brown  wax  jackets. 
Also,  dull  trousers  or  breeches  with  thick  socks 


[Counsel] 

OBLITERATE 
THE  BRUTES 


From  "C  obliterating  Animal  Carcasses  with  Explo- 
sives," a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Technology  and 
Development  Program  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

T 

Ahere  are  times  when  it  is  important  to  re- 
move or  obliterate  an  animal  carcass  troin  loca- 
tions such  as  recreation  areas  where  a  carcass 
might  attract  bears,  at  a  popular  picnic  area 
where  the  public  might  object,  or  along  the 
sides  ot  roads  or  trails. 

Explosives  have  successfully  been  used  by 
qualified  blasters  to  partially  or  totally  obliter- 
ate large  animal  carcasses  (horses,  mules, 
moose,  etc.).  It  is  important  to  consider  loca- 
tion, time  of  year,  and  size  ot  the  carcass  when 
selecting  the  quantity  and  type  of  explosive  to 
accomplish  the  obliteration  task. 

The  following  instructions  pertain  to  partial 
obliteration  (dispersion)  tor  a  horse  that  weighs 
about  1,100  pounds.  In  this  first  example,  urgency 
is  not  a  factor — perhaps  the  public  is  not  ex- 
pected to  visit  the  area  tor  a  tew  days,  or  perhaps 
bears  will  not  he  attracted  to  the  carcass.  In  any 
case,  in  this  example,  dispersion  is  acceptable. 

Place  three  pounds  ot  explosives  under  the 
carcass  in  tour  locations.  The  carcass  can  then 
be  rolled  onto  the  explosives  it  necessary.  Place 
one  pound  ot  explosives  in  two  locations  on 
each  leg.  Use  detonator  cord  to  tie  the  explo- 
sives' charges  together.  Horseshoes  should  be  re- 
moved to  minimize  dangerous  flying  debris. 

In  situations  where  total  animal  oblitera- 
tion is  necessary,  it  is  advisable  to  double  the 
amount  ot  explosives  used  in  the  first  exam- 
ple. Total  obliteration  might  be  preferred  in 
situations  where  the  public  is  expected  in  the 
area  the  next  day,  or  where  bears  are  particu- 
larly prolific. 

Carcasses  that  have  been  dispersed  will  gener- 
ally be  totally  gone  within  a  few  days.  Carcasses 
that  have  been  obliterated  will  generally  not  show 
any  trace  of  existence  the  next  day. 


and  Wellingtons.  A  cap  or  hat  may  be  worn  for 
added  effect  or  to  hide  long  hair. 

A  lot  can  be  done  to  sabotage  a  fox  hunt  be- 
fore it  meets.  Pre-meet  spraying  ot  hedges  with 
Anti-mate  or  garlic  can  cover  scent.  Spraying 
should  be  conducted  at  hound-head  height,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  gates.  It  pre-meet  spraying 
is  used,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  pre- 
heating take  pi. ice  at  the  same  time.  To  carry  out 
pre-beating,  walk  through  the  wood  using  whis- 
tles, horns,  and  hunting  calls  in  an  imitation  of 
the  hunt.  Pre-beating  may  take  time  to  perfect. 

Search  tor  blocked  earth-tunnels,  and  re- 
move the  blockage.  Make  a  note  of  the  tunnels 
for  future  reference.  Secure  gates  in  the  area; 
this  will  cause  the  hunt  considerable  inconve- 
nience and  delay.  In  doubtful  weather  condi- 
tions, ring  the  local  papers  and  tell  them  that 
the  hunt  has  been  canceled;  if  it  is  a  pub  hunt, 
ring  the  pub  and  tell  them  also.  This  can  lose 
the  hunt  support  and  create  confusion. 

At  the  hunt,  if  you  have  contacted  the  press, 
hold  a  banner.  Otherwise,  it  is  better  to  act  as  a 
follower,  mingling  with  and  chatting  to  support- 
ers. Spray  your  hand  with  Anti-mate  and  pat  the 
hounds,  rubbing  it  into  their  coats.  The  hounds 
are  very  friendly  and  love  to  be  made  a  fuss  of.  If 
you  are  late,  scout  around  the  area;  country  folk 
gazing  across  fields,  tresh  horse  droppings  on  the 
road,  or  a  large  number  of  cars  by  the  side  ot  the 
road  usually  mean  the  hunt  is  nearby. 

When  acting  as  a  supporter,  remember  to  re- 
move identity  badges  and  use  the  correct  termi- 
nology. When  describing  the  death  of  a  fox,  the 
word  "kill"  is  not  used.  The  usual  terms  are 
"howled  over,"  "rolled  over,"  "accounted  for," 
"brought  to  hook,"  "punished,"  "dealt  with," 
and  "broken  up."  The  fox  is  usually  termed 
"Charles  James,"  i  ir  "(  bailie,"  or  "the  Pilot." 

During  the  hunt,  horn  blowing  and  calling 
the  hounds  are  the  most  effective  tactics.  It  is 
essential  that  you  become  proficient  in  both. 
To  call  the  pack,  one  person  only  should  blow 
and  call,  imitating  the  huntsman.  To  split  the 
pack,  two  horn  blowers  should  operate  at  ei- 
ther side  of  the  hounds.  Do  not  blow  the  horns 
at  the  same  time. 

The  most  important  call  to  know  is  short 
notes  on  the  horn.  This  excites  the  hounds  and 
will  encourage  them  ewer  to  you.  This  sound  is 
made  by  keeping  the  lips  tightly  together  while 
darting  the  tongue  between  them.  Interspersed 
with  this  call  you  should  give  a  high-pitched 
"hoick"  noise  two  or  three  times.  This  is  made 
from  the  hack  of  the  throat.  To  slow  the  pack 
down,  blow  long  notes  on  the  horn.  It  is  espe- 
cially important  to  learn  the  horn  calls  of  your 
local  huntsman  and  to  imitate  his  calls  and  his 
voice.  If  you  can't  blow  a  horn,  try  calling  the 
hounds  to  you  with  a  sharp  '"Yut,"  or  "Yut-Yut," 
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[PROMO  £Z3706j 


or  try  "C'mon,  Yut,  Yut-Yut."  Do  nor  practice 
horn  Mowing  while  at  a  hunt. 

Pretend  that  you  have  seen  a  fox  and  "holloa." 
This  will  often  briny  the  hunt  and/or  the  hounds 
over.  Then  you  have  to  "disappear."  It  you  do  see 
a  fox,  never  point,  as  the  hunt  might  not  have 
seen  this  particular  animal,  and  may  come  over 
to  where  you  pointed  to  try  and  rind  it.  If  there 
are  a  lot  of  saboteurs,  keep  tightly  together  in  the 
field.  Avoid  running  noisily  toward  the  hunt. 

Violent  hunt  reactions  may  occur,  but  do  not 
go  out  expecting  them.  If  a  rider  is  chasing  you, 
it  helps  to  have  a  safe  escape  route  planned;  e.g., 
over  a  fence  and  into  a  thick  wood. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  just  two  or  three  expe- 
rienced people  using  the  above  tactics  to  suc- 
cessfully sabotage  a  hunt  and  save  lives. 


[Theme] 

LI  MNPHOM  AN  I  AC 

The  following  lines  were  culled  from  Michiko  Kaku- 
tarii's  New  York  Times  book  reviews  by  Christum 
Lorentzen,  an  editor  ai  The  New  Leader.  In  some 
cases,  tenses  have  been  changed. 


Limn  the  brutal,  perilous,  and  harrowing  art  of 
killing  a  forty-ton  creature  with  a  hand- 
thrown  weapon 
Limn  some  of  its  burgeoning  manifestations 
Limn  the  social  and  geopolitical  fallout 
Limn  the  surrealness  of  contemporary  life 
Limn  the  rhythms  of  the  universe  and  an 

artist's  inner  state  of  mind 
Limn  a  future,  in  which  Pop  Art  gives  way  to 
Poll  Art 

Limn  the  nervous,  almost  flirtatious  banter 
Limn  a  hero's  efforts  to  achieve  self-understanding 
Limn  girls'  secret  struggle  for  womanhood  in 

the  post-sexual-revolution  world 
Limn  the  dangers  posed  by  emerging  diseases 
Limn  the  spiritual  yearnings  and  dislocations  of 
an  entire  nation  as  it  lurched  from  the  cer- 
tainties of  the  World  War  II  years  toward 
the  contusions  of  the  1970s 
Limn  the  irrationalities  of  history 
Limn  the  impermanence — and  emotional 
chaos — that  threatens  to  overwhelm  ordi- 
nary people 
Limn  the  fabulous 

Limn  the  ordinary  with  seeming  nonchalance 
Limn  this  deeply  felt,  if  somewhat  limited, 
theme  with  clarity  and  moral  vigor 


Limn  an  entire  life  in  a  couple  of  pages 
Limn  the  trajectory  of  an  entire  lite  in  a  hand- 
ful of  pages 

Limn  the  suffocating  atmosphere  of  small-town 
life  and  the  alienation  experienced  by  those 
who  defy  its  provincial  mores 

Limn  the  last  days  of  an  alcoholic  frontiers- 
woman  living  in  a  small  western  town 

Limn  a  man's  sudden  apprehension  of  vulnera- 
bility and  loss — all  brought  on  by  his  discov- 
ery of  a  dead  rat  on  his  kitchen  floor 

Limn  his  inner  lite  or  probe  the  sources  of  his 
equipoise 

Limn  the  inner  life  of  people,  surprised  by  the 

deceptions  of  time 
Limn,  with  tenderness,  wisdom,  and  humor,  a 

vast  array  of  human  relationships,  both  straight 

and  gay 

Limn  the  rituals  of  hunting,  trapping,  planting, 
and  canning  with  a  wry  mixture  of  amuse- 
ment and  respect 

Limn  the  daily  minutiae  of  lite 

Limn  the  human  condition 

Limn  the  complicated  emotional  geometry 

Limn  the  delicate  geometry  of  emotions 

Limn  a  marriage  of  enduring  passion  and 
shared  ideals 

Limn  Willy's  tears  of  losing  Riffs  love  and  his 
own  longings  tor  immortality 


[Perspective] 

FREEDOM'S  PLOW 

From  recently  released  testimony  by  the  poet 
Langston  Hughes  on  March  24,  1953,  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Operations'  Per' 
manent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations.  The  sub- 
committee, chaired  by  Seriator  Joseph  McCarthy,  in- 
terrogated 395  people  between  1953  and  1954  in 
closed-door  hearings  designed  to  determine  whom 
among  them  to  try  in  public  session.  Roy  Cohn 
served  as  chief  counsel;  Senator  Everett  Dirksen  was 
a  subcommittee  member. 


ROY  COHN:  Do  you  remember  writing  this: 
"Good-morning,  Revolution:  You're  the  very 
best  friend  I  ever  had.  We  gonna  pal  around 
together  from  now  on"? 

LANGSTON  HUGHES:  Yes,  sir,  I  wrote  that. 

COHN:  Did  you  write  this,  "Put  one  more  'S'  in 
the  USA  to  make  it  Soviet.  The  USA  when 
we  take  control  will  be  the  USSA  then".' 

HUGHES:  Yes,  sir,  I  wrote  that. 

COHN:  Were  you  kidding  when  you  wrote  those 
things'  What  did  you  mean  by  those? 

HUGHES:  Would  you  like  me  to  give  you  an  in- 
terpretation of  that? 
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her  Invisible  Man  by  Ralph  Ellison,  the  Preface,"  by  Jeff  Wall,  whose  work  is  on  display  at  the  Walker  Art  Center,  in  Minneapolis. 


COHN:  I  would  be  most  interested. 

HUGHES:  Very  well.  Will  you  permit  me  to  give 

a  full  interpretation  of  it? 
COHN:  Surely. 

HUGHES:  All  right,  sir.  To  give  a  full  interpre- 
tation of  any  piece  of  literary  work  one  has 
to  consider  not  only  when  and  how  it  was 
written  hut  what  brought  it  into  being,  the 
emotional  and  physical  background  that 
brought  it  into  being.  I,  sir,  was  born  in 
Joplin,  Missouri.  I  was  born  a  Negro.  From 
my  very  earliest  childhood  memories,  I  have 
encountered  very  serious  and  very  hurtful 
problems.  One  of  my  earliest  childhood 
memories  was  going  to  the  movies  in 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  where  we  lived,  and 
there  was  one  motion  picture  theater,  and  I 
went  every  afternoon.  It  was  a  nickelodeon, 
and  I  had  a  nickel  to  go.  One  afternoon  I 
put  my  nickel  down  and  the  woman  pushed 
it  back  and  she  pointed  to  a  sign.  I  was 
about  seven  years  old. 

COHN:  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you.  1  do 
want  to  say  this.  I  want  to  save  time  here.  I 
want  to  concede  very  fully  that  you  encoun- 
tered oppression  and  denial  of  civil  rights. 
Let  us  assume  that,  because  1  assume  that 


will  be  the  substance  of  what  you  are  about 
to  say.  To  save  us  time,  what  we  are  inter- 
ested in  determining  for  our  purpose  is  this: 
Was  the  solution  to  which  you  turned  that 
of  the  Soviet  form  of  government? 

HUGHES:  Sir,  you  said  you  would  permit  me  to 
give  a  full  explanation. 

COHN:  I  was  wondering  if  we  could  not  save  a 
little  time,  because  I  want  to  concede  the 
background  which  you  wrote  it  from  was  the 
background  you  wanted  to  describe. 

HUGHES:  I  would  much  rather  preserve  my  rep- 
utation and  freedom  than  to  save  time. 

COHN:  Take  as  long  as  you  want. 

HUGHES:  The  woman  pushed  my  nickel  back  and 
pointed  to  a  sign  beside  the  box  office,  and  the 
sign  said  "Colored  not  admitted."  It  was  my 
first  revelation  of  the  division  between  the 
American  citizens.  My  playmates  who  were 
white  and  lived  next  door  to  me  could  go  to 
that  motion  picture  and  I  could  not.  I  could 
never  see  a  film  in  Lawrence  again. 

When  I  went  to  school,  in  the  first  p vide, 
my  mother  moved  to  Topeka  for  a  time,  and 
my  mother  worked  for  a  lawyer,  an  J  she  lived 
in  the  downtown  area,  and  being  a  working 
woman  naturally  she  wanted  to  send  me  to 


READINGS 


[Colloquium] 

FREEDOM  OF 
INFORMATION  ACT 


From  the  June  24  session  of  Ask  the  White  House , 
an  online  f  orum  in  which  participants  submit  questions 
to  Bush  Administration  officials.  The  following  ex- 
change features  communications  director  Dan  Bartlett. 

MARTIN  FROM  MARSHALL,  MN:  Why  have  you  op- 
posed an  independent  investigation  about  9- 1 1  ? 

DAN  BARTLETT:  In  fact,  President  Bush  supports  an 
investigation  into  the  attacks  i  'I  9-11.  I  le  i^ 
also  concerned  that  we  don't  compromise  cur- 
rent activities  and  intelligence  gathering  that 
will  help  us  prevent  future  attacks. 

LYLE  FROM  SALT  LAKE  CITY:  1  loved  it  when  the 
White  House  gardener  was  on.  Do  you  have 
any  suggestions  for  crabgrass? 

BARTLETT:  I  can't  solve  your  crahgrass  prohlem, 
but  I  did  work  one  summer  as  a  groundskeep- 
er  at  a  golf  course. 

BILLY  FROM  NEW  JERSEY:  If  there  was  an  iron- 
cage  match  and  all  Cabinet  members  were 
put  in  that  cage,  who  would  he  the  last  man 
or  woman  standing.' 

BARTLETT:  Well,  Billy,  that's  a  tough  one.  But 
I'll  put  my  money  on  Colin  Powell. 

RICHARD  FROM  FRAITES:  Why  did  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration edit  the  latest  EPA  report  re- 
garding global  warming?  Are  campaign  dona- 
tions that  important? 

BARTLETT:  Glohal  warming  is  a  serious  issue  that 
requires  answers  hased  on  science.  That's  why 
President  Bush  has  dedicated  new  funding  to 
research  global  warming. 

FROM  BOILING  SPRINGS,  SC:  Good  afternoon. 
Is  there  really  a  red  telephone?  Thank  you. 

BARTLETT:  Sorry  to  inform  you  that  there  is  no 
red  phone  in  the  Oval. 

DANNY  FROM  USA:  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  po- 
litical groupie?  Do  women  stalk  White  House 
staff  like  they  do  professional  athletes?  Please 
answer — I  am  trying  to  decide  whether  to  get 
into  politics  or  sports. 

BARTLETT:  To  date  I  have  not  been  stalked.  1 
would  recommend  going  into  sports. 

HOUSTON  FROM  TEXAS:  Does  the  White  House 
mess  serve  Big  Red? 

BARTLETT:  I  don't  believe  so,  hur  we're  checking. 

MODERATOR:  We  checked;  the  White  House  mess 
does  not  serve  Big  Red.  However,  they  do 
serve  Code  Red  Mountain  Dew,  which  I  un- 
derstand is  tasty. 


the  nearest  school.  But  they  would  not  let  me 
go  to  the  school.  There  were  no  Negro  chil- 
dren there.  My  mother  had  to  take  days  off 
from  her  work,  had  to  appeal  to  her  employ- 
er, had  to  go  to  the  school  hoard,  and  finally 
after  the  school  year  had  been  open  for  some 
time,  she  got  me  into  the  school. 

1  had  been  there  only  a  few  days  when  the 
teacher  made  unpleasant  and  derogatory  re- 
marks about  Negroes  and  specifically  seem- 
ingly pointed  at  myself.  Some  of  my  school- 
mates stoned  me  on  the  way  home  from 
school.  One  of  my  schoolmates  (and  there 
were  no  other  Negro  children  in  the  school), 
a  little  white  boy,  protected  me,  and  1  have 
never  in  all  my  writing  career  or  speech  ca- 
reer as  far  as  I  know  said  anything  to  create  a 
division  among  humans,  or  between  whites 
or  Negroes,  because  I  have  never  forgotten 
this  kid  standing  up  for  me  against  these 
other  first  graders  who  were  throwing  stones 
at  me.  I  have  always  felt  from  that  time  on 
that  there  are  white  people  in  America  who 
can  be  your  friend,  and  will  be  your  friend, 
and  who  do  not  believe  in  the  kind  of  things 
that  almost  every  Negro  who  has  lived  in 
our  country  has  experienced. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  forever  to  tell  you 
these  things,  but  I  must  tell  you  that  they  have 
very  deep  emotional  roots  in  one's  childhood 
and  one's  beginnings,  as  I  am  sure  any  psy- 
chologist or  teacher  of  English  or  student  of 
poetry  will  say  about  any  creative  work. 

My  father  and  my  mother  were  not  to- 
gether. When  I  got  old  enough  to  learn  why 
they  were  not  together,  again  it  was  the 
same  thing.  My  father  as  a  young  man, 
shortly  after  I  was  born,  had  studied  law  by 
correspondence.  He  applied  for  permission 
to  take  the  bar  examination  in  the  state  of 
Oklahoma,  where  he  lived,  and  they  would 
not  permit  him.  A  Negro  evidently  could 
not  take  the  examination.  You  could  not  be 
a  lawyer  at  that  time  in  the  state  of  Okla- 
homa. You  know  that  has  continued  right  up 
to  recent  years;  we  had  to  go  all  the  way  to 
the  Supreme  Court  a  few  years  ago  to  get 
Negroes  into  the  law  school. 

Those  things  affected  my  childhood  very 
much  and  very  deeply.  I  missed  my  father.  I 
learned  he  had  gone  away  to  another  coun- 
try because  of  prejudice  here.  When  1  finally 
met  my  father,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
said,  "Never  go  back  to  the  United  States. 
Negroes  are  fools  to  live  there."  I  didn't  be- 
lieve that.  1  loved  the  country  I  had  grown 
Lip  in.  I  was  concerned  with  the  problems, 
and  I  came  back  here.  My  father  wanted  me 
to  live  in  Mexico  or  Europe.  I  did  not.  And 
my  whole  career  has  been  built  here. 
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When  I  grew  older,  I  went  to  high  school 
in  Cleveland.  I  went  to  a  high  school  in  a 
very  poor  neighborhood,  and  we  were  very 
poor  people.  My  friends  and  associates  were 
very  poor  children,  and  many  of  them  were 
of  European  parentage  (some  of  them  had 
been  brought  here  in  steerage  themselves 
from  Europe)  and  many  of  these  students — 
and  this  story  is  told,  sir,  parts  of  it,  not  as 
fully  as  I  want  to  tell  you  some  things,  in 
my  autobiography,  The  Big  Sea — many  of 
these  pupils  began  to  tell  me  about  Eugene 
Debs,  and  about  the  new  nation  and  the 
new  republic.  I  became  interested  in  what- 
ever 1  could  read  that  Debs  had  written  or 
spoken  about.  I  never  read  the  theoretical 
books  of  socialism  or  communism  or  the 
Democratic  or  Republican  parties  for  that 
matter,  and  so  my  interest  in  whatever  may 
be  considered  political  has  been  non- 
theoretical,  non-sectarian,  and  largely  emo- 
tional and  born  out  of  my  own  need  to  find 
some  way  of  thinking  about  this  whole 
problem  of  myself,  segregated,  poor,  col- 
ored, and  how  to  adjust  to  this  whole  prob- 
lem of  helping  to  build  America  when 
sometimes  I  cannot  even  get  into  a  school 
or  a  lecture  or  a  concert  or,  in  the  South, 
go  to  the  library  and  get  a  book  out.  So  that 
has  been  a  very  large  portion  of  the  emo- 
tional background  of  my  work,  which  I 
think  is  essential  to  one's  understanding. 

When  I  graduated  from  high  school,  I 
went  to  live  with  my  father  for  a  time  in 
Mexico,  and  in  my  father  I  encountered  the 
kind  of  bitterness,  the  kind  of  utter  psychi- 
atric frustration  that  has  been  expressed  in 
some  Negro  novels — not  in  those  I  have 
written  myself,  I  don't  believe.  A  man  who 
was  rabidly  anti- American,  anti-United 
States.  I  did  not  sympathize  with  that  view- 
point on  the  part  of  my  own  father.  My  feel- 
ing was:  this  is  my  country,  I  want  to  live 
here.  I  want  to  come  back  here.  I  want  to 
make  my  country  as  beautiful  as  1  can,  as 
wonderful  a  country  as  1  can,  because  1  love 
it  myself.  So  I  went  back  after  a  year  in  Mexi- 
co, and  I  went  to  Columbia. 

At  Columbia  University  in  New  York 
City,  where  I  had  never  been  before,  hut 
where  I  heard  there  was  practically  no  preju- 
dice, by  that  time  wanting  to  be  a  writer  and 
having  published  some  papers  in  Negro  mag- 
azines, 1  applied  for  a  position  on  the  staff  of 
the  Spectator  newspaper.  1  was  the  only  Ne- 
gro in  the  group.  I  cannot  help  but  think  that 
it  was  due  to  prejudice  that  of  all  the  assign- 
ments— and  there  were  various  assignments: 
sports,  theater,  classroom  activities,  debat- 
ing— of  all  the  various  assignments,  they  as- 


signed me  to  cover  society  news.  They  very 
well  knew  that  I  could  not  go  to  dances  and 
parties,  being  colored,  and  therefore  I  could 
bring  no  news,  and  after  a  short  period,  I  was 
counted  out  of  the  Spectator  group. 

When  I  went  into  the  dormitory  my  first 
day  there,  I  had  a  reservation  for  a  room.  It 
had  been  paid  for.  I  was  not  given  the  room. 
They  could  not  find  the  reservation.  I  had  to 
take  all  of  that  day  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
next  one  to  get  into  the  dormitory.  I  was 
told  later  I  was  the  first  to  achieve  that.  In 
other  words,  to  simple  little  things  like  get- 
ting a  room  in  a  university,  one  has  to  de- 
vote extraordinary  methods  even  to  this  day 
in  some  parts  of  our  country. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  early  1920s.  I  did  not 
stay  at  Columbia  longer  than  a  year  due  in 
part  to  the  various  kinds  of  racial  prejudices 
that  I  encountered. 
SENATOR  EVERETT  DIRKSEN:  I  think,  Mr.  Hughes, 
that  would  be  adequate  emotional  back- 
ground. 

HUGHES:  No,  sir,  that  would  not  explain  it  all, 
how  I  arrive  at  the  point  that  Mr.  Cohn,  I 
believe,  has  asked  me  about. 

COHN:  Could  you  make  it  briefer,  please? 

SENATOR  DIRKSEN:  Do  you  think  we  need  more 
background  to  tell  what  you  meant  by  USSA? 

HUGHES:  I  think  you  do,  sir.  Because  a  critical 
work  has  a  very  deep  background;  it  does 
not  come  in  a  moment.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  come  back  and  give  it  to  you  later,  if 
you  are  tired. 

COHN:  No,  we  will  sit  here  as  long  as  you  want 
to  go  on.  But  you  are  missing  the  point  com- 
pletely. What  we  want  to  determine  is 
whether  or  not  you  meant  those  words  when 
you  said  them. 

HUGHES:  Sir,  whether  or  not  I  meant  them  de- 
pends on  what  they  came  from  and  out  of. 

COHN:  Did  you  desire  to  make  the  United 
States  Soviet,  put  one  more  "S"  in  the  USA 
to  make  it  Soviet?  "The  USA,  when  we  take 
control,  will  be  the  USSA." 

HUGHES:  When  I  left  Columbia,  I  had  no  mon- 
ey. I  had  $13. 

COHN:  Did  you  mean  those  words  when  you 
spoke  them?  We  know  the  background.  I  want 
to  know  now,  did  you  mean  the  words  when 
you  spoke  them?  I  am  not  saying  you  should 
not  have  meant  them.  I  am  asking  you — 

HUGHES:  Yes,  sir,  and  you  gave  me  the  permis- 
sion to  give  the  background. 

SENATOR  DIRKSEN:  That  answers  the  question. 

HUGHES:  I  did  not  say  "Yes"  to  your  question.  I 
said  you  gave  me  the  chance  to  give  you  the 
background. 

SENATOR  DIRKSEN:  We  have  had  enough  back- 
ground. 
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[Gleanings] 

LIFE  OF  PIE 

"Did  You  Knou?"  by  Jeff  Johnson,  was  published 
in  the  Spring/Summer  issue  of  Fence. 

Did  You  Know.7 

1957 — U.S.  public  school/elementary  student 
pie  consumption:  at  least  14  pieces  annually 
(school  year) 

1982 — student  pie  consumption:  4  pieces 

1999— s.p.c:  1.77777703  pieces 

Did  You  Know? 

That  early  pie  in  schools  was  mainly  pumpkin. 
Or  apple.  Made  annually  from  more  than  seven 
tons  of  felled,  bruised  apples  from  Oregon, 
Michigan,  and  Washington  State. 

Many  school  cooks  were  convicts  (before  gov- 
ernment watch  programs  were  started). 

Many  cooks  had  ailments  and  wore  conductor's 
creme  on  their  elbows  and  other  joints. 

Many  cooks  lied,  gambled,  swore,  drank  beer, 
abused  their  spouses.  Many  cooks  were  honest 
citizens  and  doubled  as  youth  coaches. 

During  recess  many  cooks  played  tackle  foot- 
ball with  young  students  but  would  not  hit 
them  hard,  often  gently  placing  a  rugged  hand 
on  the  small  of  a  child's  back  and  easing  him  to 
the  ground  and  saying  "you're  down." 

Many  cooks,  over  time,  refused  to  hake  pies 

from  scratch; 

schools  grew; 

pies  were  shipped  in, 

packed  with  preservatives  and  additives; 

students  shied  away  from  them — bland  pies 

that  had  been  frozen  for  months  on  end; 

sometimes  a  wristwatch  or  Band-Aid  would 

drop  into  the  pie 

during  the  process. 

Did  you  know  that  John  Lennon's  197^  hit 
"Mind  Games"  has  played  on  more  transistor 
radios  in  elementary-school  kitchens  than  any 
other  song?  Second  place  belongs  to  a  Men  at 
Work  hit,  "Down  Under." 

Did  you  know  that  the  student  pie  revolts  of 
the  early  1960s  put  an  ugly  deep  scar  on  the 
face  of  the  school-lunch  program?  In  fact,  it 
the  school-lunch  program  had  a  face,  it  be- 
came a  pinched,  worrisome,  blemished  face, 
peering  into  the  windows  of  a  diner,  with 


cupped  hands,  looking  for  father  and  not  find- 
ing him,  then  turning  sharply  toward  the 
street  and  getting  doused  with  slush  from  a 
passing  taxi. 

Cooks  had  nicknames  for  different  pie  situa- 
tions: a  dropped  pie  that  was  still  baked  and 
served  was  a  hornet;  a  dropped  pie  thai  was  un- 
salvageable  was  a  bluebird;  a  pie  that  was  too 
hot  to  be  served  without  mitts  was  an  eagle;  a 
pie  that  tasted  better  with  whipped  cream  was 
a  goose. 

The  school-lunch  program  had  an  auxiliary 
army;  in  the  summers  many  cooks  would  fight 
in  Korea,  Western  Canada,  Vietnam,  or  wher- 
ever duty  took  them. 

The  cooks  liked  to  travel  to  war  by  ship  and 
sang  sea  shanties. 

Did  you  know  that  in  1975  the  first  ever  na- 
tional cooks  vs.  custodians  bridge  tournament 
was  played  in  Bakersrield,  CA? 
The  custodians  won. 

Many  school-lunch  cooks  were  women,  and 
they  resembled  Rosemary  Clooney  and  often 
doubled  as  nurses.  Many  of  them  worked  with- 
out proper  credentials,  often  diagnosing  prob- 
lems based  on  intuition. 

Many  cooks  battled  the  flu  on  the  job,  unknow- 
ingly passing  it  to  students  who  often  passed  it 
to  their  parents  or  pets,  or  the  people  their  par- 
ents worked  with  or  fucked  on  the  side. 

Once  the  flu  is  "baked  in"  to  a  casserole,  it  ges- 
tates  and  becomes  fourteen  times  more  lethal. 

Many  school  lunchrooms  doubled  as  gymnasi- 
ums and  auditoriums  and  some  of  the  worst 
student  plays  were  performed  in  rooms  where 
chow  mein  had  been  cooked  not  more  than 
twelve  hours  prior. 

Did  you  know  that  many  of  the  worst  singers, 
dancers,  and  actors  in  these  performances  were 
students  who  had  large  amounts  of  meatloaf  di- 
gesting in  their  stomachs  and  intestines  during 
said  performances. 

Did  you  know  that  there  was  often  a  free  pine 
green  or  dark  red  telephone  in  the  corner  and  that 
when  time  permitted,  many  cooks  would  quiet- 
ly work  out  personal-debt  problems  or  domestic 
issues  and  that  many  of  the  words  uttered  into 
these  phones,  with  ladles  shanking  in  the  back- 
ground, are  among  the  saddest  known  to  man? 
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of  them  as  a  Mute  button  for  the  world  around  you. 

her  it's  the  engine  roar  on  airplanes,  noise  of  the  city,  hustle  in 
the  office  or  the  blare  of  neighborhood  yard  work, 
these  headphones  let  you  hush  them  all.  And  they 
do  it  with  the  flick  of  a  switch.  You  savor 
delicate  musical  nuances  in  places  where  you 
I  couldn't  before.  And  when  you're  not  listening 
to  music,  you  can  use  them  to  quietly  enjoy  a 
peace.  Clearly,  Bose  QuietComfort®  2  headphones  are  no 
.ary  headphones.  It's  no  exaggeration  to  say 
re  one  of  those  things  you  have  to 
•ience  to  believe. 


ice    noise    with  Bose 

nology.    David  Carnoy 
rts  on  CNET  that  our  M 
nal  noise-reducinj 
phones  "set  the  gold 
lard."  And  according 
espected  columnist 
Warren,  our  newest 
Iphones  "improve 
perfection."  They 
ronically  identify  and 
ce  noise  while  faith- 
preserving  the  music, 
ch  or  silence   that  you 
re.    As    Jonathan  Takiff 
jrts    in    the  Philadelphia 
ly  News,  "Even  in  the 
rest  environment,  wearing 
e  phones  creates  a  calming, 

quiet  zone  for 
easy  listening  or  just  snoozing.' 


Use  them  as  a 
concert  hall  -  or  a 
sanctuary. 


Presenting 
The  Bose" 
QuietComfort"  2 
Acoustic 

Noise 
Cancelling" 
Headphones. 


offers  more  convenience-  than  the 
original  model."  You  can  wear  them 
without  the  audio  cord  to  reduce  noise. 
Or,  attach  the  cord  and  connect  them  to 

a  portable  CD/DVD/MP3  player,  home  stereo,  computer  or  in-flight 
entertainment  system.  When  you're  done,  their  convenient  fold-flat 
design  allows  for  easy  storage  in  the  slim  carrying  case. 

Try  the  QuietComfort"  2  headphones  for  yourself  risk  free. 

We  don't  expect  you  to  take  our  word  for  how 
dramatically  these  headphones  reduce 
noise,  how  great  they  sound  and  how 
comfortable  they  feel.  You  really 
must    experience    them  to 
relieve  it.  Call  toll  free  to  try 
them  for  30  days  in  your 
home,  at  the  office  or 
on  your  next  trip  -  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  If 
you  aren't  delighted, 
simply  return  them  for 
a  full  refund. 

Call  1-800-450-2673, 
ext.  Q2263  today.  These 

headphones    are  available 
direct  from  Bose.  Order  now  and 
you'll 


Enjoy  your  music  with  our  best  headphone 
sound  quality  ever.  After  trying  Quiet- 
mfort"  2  headphones,  audio  critic  Wayne  Thompson  reports  that 
>se  engineers  have  made  major  improvements."  The  sound  is  so 
ar,  you  may  find  yourself  discovering  new  subtleties  in  your 
sic.  CNET  says  "All  sorts  of  music  -  classical,  rock,  and  jazz  - 
mded  refined  and  natural." 


"The  QuietComfort  2  lives  up  to  its  name, 

enveloping  you  in  blissful  sound  in  the  utmost 
comfort.  It's  easy  to  forget  they're  on  your  head." 
That's  what  columnist  Rich  Warren  says.  And  as 
Ivan  Berger  reports  in  The  New 
York  Times,  the  "QuietComfort  2 


receive 
a  free  portable 
Bose  CD  Player 
with  skip  protec- 
tion -  a  $50  value. 
Plus,  shipping  is  free. 
Be  sure  to  ask  about  financing  options  when 
you  call.  And  discover  a  very  different  kind  of 
headphone  -  Bose  QuietComfort'  2  Acoustic  Noise 
Cancelling  headphones. 


1-800-450-2673,  ext.  Q2263 

For  information  on  all  our  products:  wivw.bose.com/q2263 


Name  

Address_ 
City  


FREE  Bose 
CD  Player 
when  you 
order  by 
Feb.  29, 
2004. 


State 


Day  P/tone_ 


Ere.  Phone 


E-mail  (Optional), 


Maim:  Bose  Corporation,  Dept.  DMG-Q2265. 
The  Mountain,  ftamingham.  MA  0i70J-9]6fl 


Better  sound  through  research- 


XS  Bose  Corporation  Patent  lights  issued  and/or  pending  Financing,  free  shipping  and  tree  CD  Player  otters  not  to  be  combined  with  any  other  offer  or  applied  to  previous  purchases,  and  subiect  to  change  without  notice  II  Qui 
ist be  relumed  Risk  free  lefers  to  30-day  t/ial  offer  only  Delivery  is  subiect  to  product  availability  Quoies  are  reprinted  with  permission  David  Carnoy.  CNET,  5/29/03.  Rich  Warren,  News-Gaietle,  VI 9/03,  Jonathan  Takiff,  flute 
Oiegonian.  4/18/03,  Ivan  Berger,  The  New  Yoik  Times,  5/1/03  The  BEST  BUY  SEAL  is  a  registered  trademark  ol  Consumer  Digest  Communications,  LLC,  used  under  license 


!tCi  mfort0  2  headphones  are  returned,  CD  Player 
4      /  laity  News,  5/29/03,  Wayne  Thompson, 


Stage  Fright,  by  Lioitjried  Hclnwein,  was  on  display  last  month  at  Modernism,  Inc. ,  in  San  Francisco 


[Vestiges] 

ALL  THE 

NECESSARY  TOOLS 

The  following  suicide  notes  were  left  by  Japanese 
schoolchildren,  aged  ten  to  fifteen,  who  killed  them- 
selves within  the  last  several  years.  Some  of  them 
met  in  suicide  chat  rooms,  which  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly popular  in  japan.  Translated  from  the 
Japanese  by  Patrick  Luhan. 

Left  by  a  ten-year-old  boy  who  killed  himself  after 
being  harassed  for  having  an  American  father: 
My  blood  is  tainted  and  corrupt.  I  will  fly  from 
my  apartment  window,  fall,  and  die.  Why 
have  1  not  died  already.'  Because  I  have  been 
waiting  for  tomorr*  >w. 

Left  by  a  fourteen-year-old  boy  who  hung  himself: 
I've  always  had  my  money  taken  from  me.  I 
could  never  have  enough  money  to  meet  their 
demands,  so  they  would  hold  me  underwater 
until  1  agreed  to  do  what  they  wanted.  They'd 


always  make  me  run  errands  for  them.  They 
forced  me  to  dye  my  hair  once.  Getting  bullied 
has  become  harder  and  harder,  and  I  cannot  go 
on  with  this  life.  Hopefully  my  death  will  ex- 
cuse my  failure  in  this  life. 

Left  in  a  notebook  by  a  fifteen-year-old  boy  who 
threw  himself  from  a  high  building: 
T.  hurts  me  all  the  time.  I've  avoided  going  to 
school.  1  hate  his  kicking  and  punching.  I  can't 
stand  how  often  these  things  happen. 

Left  by  a  fifteen-year-old  boy  who  hung  himself  in 
his  family's  garden: 
I  am  already  tired. 

Left  by  a  fourteen-year-old  boy  who  hung  himself  : 
When  I  was  in  seventh  grade,  1  was  always  bullied. 
Now  in  eighth  grade,  the  bullying  has  become 
worse.  They  make  fun  of  me,  throw  things  at  me, 
kick  me,  hit  me,  and  do  other  violent  things.  It  was 
a  waste  of  time  complaining  to  the  teacher  when 
1  couldn't  tolerate  it.  They'd  throw  my  textbooks 
at  me  and  harass  me  for  telling  the  teacher.  I  have 
no  friends  who  sympathize  with  me  in  class.  My 
close  friends  in  clubs  outside  school  have  learned 
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to  hate  me,  too.  I'm  too  tired  to  hold  out  any 
longer.  The  world's  not  right  for  me. 

One  of  three  suicide  notes  left  by  a  fourteen-year-old 
girl  before  she  threw  herself  off  a  high  building: 
I've  been  bullied  with  words  and  violence  almost 
every  day,  but  no  one's  been  nice  enough  to  even 
notice  my  situation.  I've  been  hurt  every  day  with 
insulting  words  like  "dirty"  from  all  the  boys  in  my 
class.  They  will  finally  get  what  they  want  and  I 
will  die.  I  can't  take  this  life  anymore.  Mama  and 
Papa,  I'm  really  sorry,  but  I'm  finished.  I'm  afraid 
of  death,  but  I  know  this  will  be  a  lifelong  tonnent. 
I'm  very  sorry.  Goodbye  forever. 

Left  by  a  fourteen-year-old  girl  who  hung  herself: 
I've  continued  to  be  bullied  by  the  boys  in  my 
class.  They  say  humiliating  things.  I  can't  help 
how  I  was  born.  Their  bullying  became  too  much, 
though.  I've  had  so  many  humiliating  experi- 
ences whenever  any  of  the  girls  ask  me,  "did  you 
dye  your  hair?"  They  only  want  to  laugh  at  me  too. 
I  hate  everybody  in  my  class. 

Left  by  an  eleven-year-old  girl  and  an  eleven-year-old 
boy,  respectively ,  who  met  in  a  suicide  chat  room 
and  both  hung  themselves: 

I  think  I  might  die  now.  I've  prepared  all  the 
necessary  tools.  Bye-bye. 

I  don't  understand  why  I  have  to  study  more 
hours  than  adults  work  while  also  going  to  school 
and  cram  sessions  after  school.  There  are  many 
times  when  I  want  to  die.  Over  the  course  of  two 
days,  an  adult  works  twenty  hours  and  rests  twen- 
ty-eight. But  children  like  me  study  for  twenty- 
seven  and  a  half  hours  while  resting  for  only 
twenty  and  a  half  hours.  I  have  no  idea  why  adults 
have  more  free  time  than  kids.  Homework  is  like 
a  mountain.  I'll  have  an  eleven-page  assignment 
this  weekend  and  fourteen  pages  of  arithmetic 
homework.  I  already  want  to  quit  school.  I  want 
to  be  free,  like  a  fish. 


[Story] 

THE  YEAR  ZERO 

From  Tonguecat,  a  novel  by  Peter  Verhelst, 
translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Sherry  Marx,  pub- 
lished in  August  by  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux. 

T 

Ahat  year  the  cold  was  a  snake  that  struck  your 
heels,  your  dangling  hands,  slithering  up  your 
spine,  around  your  neck,  between  your  lips. 


Your  brain  turned  to  gelatin  in  the  bone -white 
dish  of  your  skull.  The  cold  made  glittering  dia- 
monds of  your  teeth.  Your  whole  body  took  on  the 
color  of  hardened  candle  wax. 

That  year  the  cold  hit  our  country  a  thousand 
kilometers  northward  in  one  blow.  Words  stuck 
to  our  tongues  like  crystals. 


[Harbinger] 

IT'S  NOT  EASY 
BEING  GREEN 

From  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey's  Field  Guide  to 
Malformations  of  Frogs  and  Toads.  These  defor- 
mities have  been  reported  in  fifty-seven  species  in 
forty-four  states ,  sometimes  in  as  many  as  60  percent 
of  frogs  in  a  given  pond.  Because  frogs  are  amphibi- 
ous and  absorb  nutrients  through  their  skin,  they  are 
considered  by  scientists  to  be  "excellent  environmen- 
tal barometers." 

Hand  attached  directly  to  body 

Foot  attached  directly  to  body 

Multiple  complete  limbs 

Multiple  split  limbs 

Incomplete  limbs 

Lack  of  an  organ 

Extra  digits 

Short  digits 

Missing  digits 

Short  bone 

No  elbow 

No  hand 

No  knee 

Partial  foot 

No  foot 

Short  toe 

Missing  toe 

Hunched  back 

Extended  spine  beyond  rump 

Small  head 

Iris  abnormally  colored  or  shaped 

Iris  missing 

Small  eye 

Displaced  eye 

Missing  eye 

Protruding  tongue 

Tongue  absent 

Short  jaw 

Small  jaw 

Curved  jaw 

No  jaw 


It  was  the  year  watches  stopped.  Silenced. 
The  year  Zero. 

Winter  came  after  it  had  rained  for  days.  Un- 


H'olitvl 

THIS  EMERALD 
CUBICLE 


From  a  memo  .sent  List  August  by  the  British  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Industry  to  its  employees. 


pillowing  a  recent  tender  exercise  for  Office  Fo- 
liage  Services,  you  will  have  a  new  foliage  main- 
tenance provider.  They  will  he  providing  plants 
on  a  rental  hasis.  The  future  foliage  strategy  will 
he  implemented  in  one  of  two  ways: 

1.  Where  an  area  has  moved  to  New  Ways  of 
Working  (new-style  furniture,  soft-seating/hreak-out 
areas),  centrally  funded  foliage  will  he  allocated  to 
the  soft-seating/hreak-out  areas,  where  it  should 
he  used  to  create  an  oasis  effect;  plant  levels  should 
he  given  maximum  impact,  enhancing  the  areas 
without  the  need  for  large  numbers  of  plants:  one 
specimen  for  three  seats. 

2.  For  areas  as  yet  unchanged,  or  unlikely  to 
make  the  transition  to  New  Ways  of  Working, 
a  second  formula  shall  he  applied  to  allow  an 
equitable  distribution  of  plants  rather  than  the 
anomalous  situations  encountered  currently. 
The  allocation  will  be  set  at  one  plant  per  120 
square  metres. 

(  ienerally  Applicable  rules  are  as  follows: 

•  Centrally  funded  foliage  is  for  the  benefit  of 
all  staff  and  shall  not  be  moved,  particularly 
into  offices,  where  its  impact  is  dramatically 
lessened. 

•  No  plants  are  to  be  provided  in  any  public  ar- 
eas other  than  minimal  allocations  to  soften 
the  harshness  of  common  areas. 

•  Wherever  possible,  tall  plants  should  be  used; 
low  plants  shall  not  be  provided  and  existing 
ones  shall  be  phased  out. 

Staff  may  continue  to  provide  their  own  plants 
providing  they  are  maintained  by  their  owners  and 
not  intrusive  or  a  nuisance  to  others.  Should  such 
a  plant  become  diseased  or  pest  ridden,  the  plant 
must  be  removed  by  the  member  of  staff  con- 
cerned. Plants  provided  by  staff  which  die  must 
also  be  removed  by  staff. 

Consideration  may  need  to  be  given  to  the  use 
of  litelike  artificial  plants. 


til  the  clouds  had  emptied  themselves  and  the 
garden  gleamed  like  polished  leather  in  the 
moonlight.  There  was  no  warning.  Nothing.  It 
was  an  evening  like  any  other.  Maybe  the  stars 
shone  a  bit  brighter  in  the  sky,  a  bit  redder, 
maybe  they  didn't. 

You  closed  doors  and  windows. 

You  went  to  bed. 

You  woke  up  in  a  glass  world. 

Maybe  it  was  the  strange  silence  that  woke  us. 

My  brother  came  into  my  room,  hopping  from 
one  foot  to  the  other.  Threw  hack  my  bedcovers. 
C  Aiddled  up  to  me,  shiv  ering.  Rubbed  the  cold  out 
of  his  ears  with  my  hands.  I  luddled  like  a  chick 
under  the  heat  of  my  breath. 

Suddenly  he  sat  up. 

"Can  you  hear  it?"  he  asked. 

"1  don't  hear  anything,"  I  answered. 

"That's  what  I  mean." 

We  sat  there  shuddering,  back  to  back,  as  it 
under  a  bell  jar.  And  still  I  think  my  brother  was 
wrong.  We  did  hear  something.  Hold  a  glass  to 
your  ear  and  you  hear  the  sea:  that  kind  of  si- 
lence. We  didn't  speak.  His  spine  dug  into  my 
hack.  I  watched  my  breath  curl  into  a  plume.  Two 
heads  protruding  from  a  blanket  pitched  around 
us  like  a  tent.  Breathe  in,  breathe  out.  His  shoul- 
der blade  against  my  spine. 

"What's  happening?"  he  asked. 

I  shrugged. 

"Look,"  he  said,  scraping  a  frost  flower  off  the 
windowpane.  At  that  moment  he  screamed,  and 
with  that  scream  the  house  came  alive.  My  moth- 
er had  to  use  boiling  water  to  separate  my  broth- 
er's finger  from  the  frost  flower.  A  fingerprint  of 
matte  red  ice  was  left  on  the  windowpane. 

We  ate  our  breakfast  in  silence,  occasionally 
jumping  at  the  sound  of  creaking  that  seemed  to 
move  through  the  walls  of  our  house.  No  matter 
how  hard  we  looked,  we  didn't  see  cracks  in  the 
plaster.  I  held  a  glass  to  the  wall  and  put  my  ear 
to  it.  We  held  our  breath. 

The  creaking  sounded  like  breaking  bones. 

The  sudden  freeze  had  cut  us  off  from  the  out- 
side world.  Telephone,  radio,  television:  all  dead. 
My  father  and  mother  spoke  in  whispers  at  the 
table,  as  my  brother  and  I  hovered  near  the  stove. 
It  was  still  morning,  and  the  wood  supply  was  al- 
ready exhausted.  My  father  put  on  his  shoes  and 
tried  to  open  the  front  door.  Nothing.  No  matter 
how  hard  he  pushed  and  pulled,  it  was  as  if  the 
door  had  fused  with  the  walls.  It  took  forever  be- 
fore  he  managed  to  separate  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
In  uise.  And  that  says  a  lot,  because  my  father  had 
the  shoulders  of  a  bull.  He  swore,  snorted,  took  a 
running  leap  at  the  creaking  door.  Poured  boiling 
water  over  the  hinges,  rammed  it  again.  And 
again,  and  again.  In  the  end  the  ice  was  no  match 
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for  my  father's  fury.  My  brother  and  I  held  our 
breath  as  he  took  the  hissing  pan  off  the  stove  and 
lugged  it  outside.  My  father  and  that  steaming, 
bubbling  cauldron.  He  wanted  to  drench  the  door 
in  one  broad  sweep,  but  the  stream  froze  midair 
and  splintered  onto  the  frozen  ground. 

With  our  eyes  closed  we  could  hear  my  father 
walking  outside,  grass  shattering  under  his  feet, 
icicles  tinkling  as  he  passed.  One  night  had  crys- 
tallized the  garden. 

When  my  father  came  in,  laden  with  frozen 
firewood,  my  mother  pointed  to  his  feet.  He'd 
cut  himself  on  the  crystal;  dozens  of  red  drops 
hung  from  his  ankles  like  rubies.  He  struggled  to 
lift  his  shoulders.  It  took  hours  before  he  could 
move  his  lips  again. 

While  my  parents  fought  to  keep  the  hissing  fire 
alive,  my  brother  and  I  stared  outside.  At  the 
bluish  sheen  on  the  stones,  at  the  white  stubble 
that  had  once  been  grass,  at  the  icicles  hanging 
from  the  eaves. 

Despite  my  parents'  desperate  attempts  to  stir 


up  a  blaze,  our  house  didn't  get  any  warmer.  My 
brother  and  I  clung  to  each  other  and  watched  as 
frost  flowers  bloomed  on  the  walls.  Then  my 
mother  screamed,  and  at  that  same  moment  my 
brother  and  I  saw  the  fire  die. 

No  efforts  were  spared  to  defy  the  cold.  A  state 
of  emergency  was  declared.  The  king  ordered  that 
the  word  "winter"  be  banned  from  all  books.  But 
the  decrees  whirled  through  the  air  like  snowflakes. 
Then  he  outlawed  the  words  "cold"  and  "warmth." 
His  subjects  nodded,  beating  their  arms  rhythmi- 
cally against  their  sides.  And  we  banned  the  words 
"cold"  and  "warmth"  from  our  thoughts  in  the 
hope  that  our  bodies  too  would  forget  them. 

The  archbishop  urged  the  faithful  to  pray,  but 
our  prayers  hardened  and  stuck  in  our  throats. 

The  winter  was  pitiless,  felling  one  citizen  after 
another.  It  turned  out  the  human  body  wasn't 
made  for  the  cold,  the  assault  on  its  tender,  blood- 
laced  flesh.  Your  body  curled  up,  shrank,  hoping  the 
cold  wouldn't  see.  But  it  lunged  at  your  heels, 
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crept  up  to  your  brain.  Crystallized  there,  formed 
tumors  along  your  spinal  cord,  metastasized  into 
your  skeleton.  Your  hones  were  frozen  milk. 

Outside,  your  clothes  stiffened  into  cardboard. 
You  drew  your  head  in  and  watched  as  a  misty  veil 
curled  up  out  of  your  mouth.  As  if  the  cold  were 
sucking  the  last  bit  of  warmth  out  of  your  body. 
And  sometimes,  when  the  sun  hovered  yolklike 
in  the  sky,  a  rainbow  would  appear  between  your 
lips,  as  if  your  tongue  were  a  prism  and  the  cold 
were  dividing  your  evaporating  body  fluids  into 
a  spectrum  of  color.  Rut  you  closed  your  mouth 
in  a  hurry.  The  words  tor  describing  the  cold 
pierced  your  tongue  like  icicles. 

We  hadn't  been  given  the  time  to  adjust  to  the 
cold.  Our  souls  froze,  together  with  our  bodies. 

Winter  persisted,  attacked  the  muscles  until  the 
bones  were  covered  with  white  fish  meat.  Turned 
skin  into  plastic,  hair  into  straw,  changed  eyes 
into  marbles.  We  were  nearly  all  frozen.  When 
those  of  us  who  weren't  ventured  onto  the  street, 
we  were  instantly  engulfed  by  a  throng  of  tn  izen 
bodies  trying  to  steal  our  last  ounce  of  warmth. 

Fits  of  shivering. 

Chattering  teeth. 

Infected  lungs. 

Breathlessness. 

Black  toes,  fingers,  noses. 

What  was  frozen  had  to  be  amputated,  to  keep 
toxins  from  reaching  the  heart.  Doctors  couldn't 
anesthetize  their  patients  because  the  fluid  turned 
to  glass  in  the  syringe.  Moaning  filled  the  air. 
Amputated  toes  and  fingers  lay  scattered  along  the 
roadside,  like  blue  sugarcoated  scraps.  We  hid 
behind  the  trees  until  the  few  remaining  dogs 
could  no  longer  resist  the  offerings.  Then  threw 
ourselves  upon  their  ravenous  jaws,  bound  their 
snouts  in  leather  muzzles,  and  sewed  those  bun- 
dles of  flailing  limbs  into  our  jackets. 

That  kept  us  warm  for  a  few  days. 

But  when  they  died,  the  cold  returned  with  a 
vengeance. 

Frostbite. 
Amputations. 
Hallucinations. 
Death. 

In  the  mornings  special  squads  arrived,  all  con- 
demned men,  to  collect  the  bodies  and  take  them 
to  the  churchyard.  You  couldn't  get  a  shovel 
into  the  ground  because  of  the  freeze.  Zigzagging 
across  the  churchyard,  the  corpses  danced  a  chore- 
ography of  death. 

Because  the  church  was  on  a  hill,  we  had  to 
pull  stockings  over  our  shoes  r<  >  n  ich  the  top  with- 


out breaking  any  bones.  On  Sundays  the  survivors 
gathered  in  a  circle  around  the  churchyard.  Before 
long  there  were  more  statues  than  spectators.  The 
only  sound  was  a  remote  tinkling:  exhaled  air  crys- 
tallized instantly,  .1  cloud  of  glass  blown  from  your 
lips.  And  w  ith  every  breath,  you  could  hear  those 
powdery  slivers  whirling  through  the  air.  As  if  we 
were  spitting  i<  e 

Even  the  clocks  on  the  church  towers  fell  silent. 
Timepieces  stopped  in  their  tracks.  Time  froze,  lit- 
erally. The  king  assigned  women  to  count  the 
seconds,  but  their  brains  were  soon  cloaked  with 
layers  ol  ice.  Tune  became  no  mote  than  the 
memory  of  warmth.  But  even  that  faded,  as  we  be- 
^  ame  increasingly  i  ibsessed  by  the  trials  of  winter. 

Then  even  this  worry  disappeared.  It  turned 
out  that  the  human  body  is  a  chameleon.  We  he- 
came  as  white  and  cold  as  the  world  around  us,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  we  no  longer  used  our 
blood.  How  could  we?  The  world  was  so  cold  even 
our  veins  froze  in  our  bodies.  Twigs  of  red  coral. 

So  it  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  hear  that  the 
word  "love"  quickly  became  obsolete.  Rub 
two  ice  cubes  together.  Does  that 

1 produce  heat?  Well  then, 
n  the  end  there  was  no  difference  between 
night  and  day.  Was  that  the  moon  up  there,  that 
luminous  eggshell  .'That  glazed  yolk,  was  that  the 
sun?  The  glare  at  night,  was  that  the  sun's  reflec- 
tion? Was  the  sun  a  figment  of  our  imagination? 

One  night  we  woke  up  to  the  clamor  of  people 
in  the  street,  everyone's  head  drawn  deeply  into 
his  shoulders.  Was  that  also  an  illusion?  Had  heav- 
en gone  mad?  The  sky  was  a  writhing  snake  pit  of 
color.  We  watched,  and  watched,  and  watched. 

Someone  said  something  about  the  northern 
lights,  but  we  refused  to  listen. 

Someone  said  it  was  heaven,  that  it  had  lapped 
up  our  warmth  and  the  colors  of  our  body  fluids, 
and  was  now  returning  them. 

I  is  and  heaven.  We  nodded  hopefully. 
Someone  replied  that  nothing  was  being  re- 
turned. Heaven  didn't  exist. 

Someone  pointed  to  the  colors,  to  the  ex- 
ploding sky,  as  if  trying  to  lure  the  colors  with  his 
beckoning  finger. 

Someone  crossed  himself. 
Someone  fainted  and  instantly  froze  to  the 
ground. 

Someone  clenched  his  fists,  cleared  his  throat, 
tried  to  call  the  colors  back.  Demanded  their  re- 
turn. Here.  Now. 

That  lone,  pathetic  voice,  under  that  reeling 
sky.  That  waxen  fist. 

We  watched,  and  watched,  and  watched. 

No  one  else  was  brave  enough  to  raise  a  fist  to 
heaven. 

We  said  nothing,  and  watched,  pummeled  by 
linn  ley  fists  from  above. 
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OK,  Joe 

Louis  Guilloux 

Translated  by  Alice  Kaplan 

"This  slim  and  spare  tale  is 
delivered  by  a  French  narrator 
recruited  as  a  translator  for 
the  U.S.  Army  in  the  final 
weeks  of  World  War  II. .  .  . 
Translator  Alice  Kaplan  shines 
a  glaring  light  on  a  dark 
corner  of  our  country's  past 
....  But  Guilloux's  account 
succeeds  as  more  than  mere 
historical  curiosity.  As  rendered 
by  Kaplan,  the  minimalist 
prose  resounds  with  chilling 
understatement. . . .  The 
telling  has  integrity,  and  the 
story  enduring  relevance." 
— Rachel  Howard, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Book  Review 
Cloth  $22.50 


Rembrandt's  Jews 

Steven  Nadler 

There  is  a  popular  and 
romantic  myth  about 
Rembrandt  and  the  Jewish 
people.  One  of  history's 
greatest  artists,  we  are  often 
told,  had  a  special  affinity 
for  Judaism,  reflected  in 
his  paintings. 
Through  his  close  look  at 
those  paintings,  as  well  as 
etchings  and  drawings;  in  his 
discussion  of  intellectual  and 
social  life  during  the  Dutch 
Golden  Age;  and  even  through 
his  own  travels  in  pursuit  of 
his  subject,  Steven  Nadler  takes 
the  reader  through  Jewish 
Amsterdam  then  and  now 
— a  trip  full  of  colorful  and 
eccentric  personalities,  fiery 
debates,  and  magnificent  art. 
"An  engaging  introduction  to 
a  fascinating  moment  in  both 
the  history  ot  Jewish-Christian 
relations  and  the  history  of  art." 
— Michael  Zell,  author  of 
Refraining  Rembrandt 
32  halftones,  16  color  plates 
Cloth  $25.00 


Urbino 

The  Story  of  a  Renaissance  City 

June  Osborne 

During  the  Renaissance,  the 
Italian  city  of  Urbino  rivaled 
Florence  and  Siena  as  a  center 
of  art,  culture,  and  commerce. 
Raphael  was  born  there,  Piero 
della  Franceses  painted  his 
famous  Flagellation  there, 
and  the  city's  exquisite  Ducal 
Palace  remains  a  striking 
monument  to  grace  and 
power.  Yet  Urbino  is  practically 
unknown  to  tourists  today. 
Art  historian  June  Osborne 
brings  to  life  not  only  the  great 
city  and  its  art  but  also  its  tur- 
bulent history  and  the  intrigue 
surrounding  its  ruling  family. 
With  lavish  color  photographs, 
Urbino  is  the  best — and  the 
only — guide  to  this  gem  of 
the  Italian  Marches. 
"No  words,  photos,  or  flights 
of  imagination  can  quite 
prepare  you  for  Urbino." 
— David  Wickers, 
Sunday  Times 
140  color  plates 
Cloth  $50.00 


Boys  Will  Be  Boys 

A  Daughter's  Elegy 

Sara  Suleri  Goodyear 

Best  known  as  the  author 
of  the  acclaimed  memoir 
Meatless  Days,  Sara  Suleri 
Goodyear  here  offers  a 
brilliant  and  elegant  elegy 
for  her  father,  the  prominent 
political  journalist  Z.  A.  Suleri, 
known  as  Pip  (for  his 
"patriotic  and  preposterous" 
disposition).  Taking  its  title 
from  that  jokingly  chosen  by 
Suleri  Goodyear's  father  for 
his  unwritten  autobiography, 
Boys  Will  Be  Boys  dips  in 
and  out  of  Suleri  Goodyear's 
upbringing  in  Pakistan  and 
her  life  in  the  United  States. 
Inviting  the  reader  into  an 
intimacy  shaped  equally 
by  history  and  intensely 
personal  detail,  Suleri 
Goodyear  devotedly  paints 
an  affectionate  portrait  of  .1 
man  and  a  life  in  which  the 
third  world  meets  the  first. 

Cloth  $22.00 
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BIG  WORLD 

How  Clear  Channel  programs  America 
By  JeffSharlet 


Q  July  17,  2002,  as  a  band  called  The  Boils 
was  preparing  to  play,  seven  men  with  badges,  po- 
lice officers  and  agents  of  Philadelphia's  Depart- 
ment of  Licenses  and  Inspections,  walked  into  the 
basement  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  at  Chest- 
nut and  Van  Pelt.  Nobody  knows  who  tipped 
them  off,  but  it  was  clear  that  someone  wanted 
the  Church,  as  the  club  in  the  basement  was 
called,  shut  down.  The  show's  promoter,  Sean 
Agnew,  had  been  booking  acts  there  for  six  years, 
but  before  the  night  when  the  inspectors  ap- 
peared his  shows  had  not  warranted  a  single  of- 
ficial complaint.  A  tall,  lean  twenty-four-year- 
old  with  a  stubbled  undertaker's  jaw  and  long, 
dark  eyelashes,  Agnew  almost  always  wore  a  black 
mesh  cap,  with  DORM  SLUT  scrawled  on  it  graffiti- 
style  in  silver  Sharpie,  crammed  over  thick  black 
hair.  He  was  known  locally,  and  in  little  music 
magazines  around  the  country,  as  "DJR500."  Ag- 
new's  shows  were  "straight-edge,"  which  meant 
that  drugs  and  alcohol  were  not  welcome.  A  lo- 
cal paper  had  recently  named  him  a  man  of  the 
year,  alongside  76ers  guard  Allen  Iverson. 

The  Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections 
does  not  keep  records  of  complaints.  All  the 
deputy  commissioner  could  tell  Agnew  was  that 
someone  had  gone  down  to  City  Hall,  pulled 
the  Church's  permit,  and  discovered  that  the 
Church  was  not  zoned  to  hold  gatherings  for  en- 
tertainment purposes.  No  bingo,  no  swing  danc- 
ing, and  definitely  no  Boils.  The  inspectors  gave 
Agnew  a  red-and- white-striped  "Cease  Work/ 
Operations"  sticker  to  affix  to  the  Church's  door 
and  declared  the  concert  over. 


Agnew  got  on  stage  and  told  everyone  to  go 
home;  his  friends  circulated  through  the  crowd, 
whispering  that  the  show  was  moving  to  West 
Philadelphia,  to  a  theater  called  The  Rotunda. 
Soon  Agnew  cut  a  deal  to  produce  all  his  concerts 
there,  but  he  was  able  to  put  on  only  one  more 
show  before  the  Department  of  Licenses  and  In- 
spections shut  that  operation  down  as  well.  Some- 
one had  gone  down  to  City  Hall,  pulled  the  the- 
ater's permit,  and  discovered  that  it  was  zoned  for 
drama  only.  Then  inspectors  visited  the  record 
shop  where  Agnew  sold  his  tickets,  with  the  news 
that  someone  had  gone  down  to  City  Hall,  pulled 
the  shop's  permit,  and  found  out  that  it  wasn't 
zoned  for  selling  tickets.  A  few  days  later  the  in- 
spectors were  back  at  the  shop,  looking  for  a  box 
under  the  counter  in  which  the  store  kept  Ag- 
new's  mail — another  violation,  reported  by  yet  an- 
other concerned  citizen. 

Although  he  had  no  evidence,  Agnew's  suspi- 
cions fell  on  Clear  Channel  Communications. 
Clear  Channel  controls  almost  every  concert 
venue  in  and  around  Philadelphia — from  the 
Theater  of  the  Living  Arts  on  South  Street  to 
the  Tweeter  Center  in  Camden — as  well  as  six  ra- 
dio stations  and  nearly  700  billboards.  The  com- 
pany's local  viceroy,  a  man  named  Larry  Magid, 
once  ran  the  city's  live-music  scene  as  a  private  fief- 
dom.  Now,  since  Clear  Channel  bought  him  our 
in  2000,  he  manages  it  as  a  corporate  franchise. 
Clear  Channel  maintains  a  similar  chokehold  on 
live  music  in  almost  every  major  city  in  Amerii  a, 
as  well  as  in  most  of  the  small  ones.  Agnew,  who 
had  managed  to  book  hands  that  could  have  made 
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tar  more  money  playing  Clear  Channel  theaters, 
suspected  that  he  was  grit  in  the  machine. 

"Four  or  five  years  ago,"  Agnew  told  me  one  day 
in  the  record  shop,  where  he  also  works  as  a  clerk, 
"there  were  a  lot  more  people  aware  of  corporate 
power."  Now,  he  said,  money  so  dominated  the 
music  scene  that  a  lot  of  younger  kills  didn't  even 

J  LESS  THAN  A  YEAR  OE  THE  1996 
rtAN  1,000  MERGERS  OCCURRED; 
JR  BEHEMOTHS  DOMINATED  THE 
>.  TODAY,  CLEAR  CHANNEL  RULES 


know  what  "selling  out"  meant.  When  1  asked 
him  what  had  kept  him  in  business,  he  corrected 
me:  "1  don't  consider  what  1  got  into  a  'business.'" 
Many  Philadelphia  music  fans  had  rallied  to  his 
defense,  he  explained.  After  the  closures,  Agnew 
sent  out  word  to  his  email  list,  8,000  people  who 
had  attended  at  least  one  of  his  shows,  and  with- 
in days  1 ,000  of  them  had  written  to  City  Hall.  He 
rented  a  paid  mailbox.  He  persuaded  a  lawyer  to 
represent  the  Church  pro  bono,  and  soon  the 
Church  had  a  dance-hall  permit,  the  record  shop 
had  a  ticket-selling  permit,  and  Agnew  had  more 
events  scheduled  than  before  he  was  shut  clown. 

Whoever  was  behind  the  attempt  to  close  the 
Church,  nearly  every  concertgoer  I  talked  to 
blamed  Clear  Channel.  They  adored  Agnew  for 
"standing  up  to  the  evil  empire,"  as  one  musician 
put  it.  Agnew,  a  vegetarian  who  lives  with  a  cat 
and  thousands  of  obsessively  organized  records, 
is  now  the  most  authentic  rock  and  roller  in  the 
city.  When  he  walks  down  the  street,  people  nod 
and  smile  and  pat  bun  on  the  back.  PJR500  is 
huge,  and  one  day  soon  Clear  Chan- 

Snel  might  make  him  an  offer, 
ame  people  complain  about  Clear  Channel 
because  they  miss  their  old,  independent  sta- 
tions, some  because  (dear  Channel  stations 
shrink  playlists  and  recycle  an  ever  smaller  num- 
ber of  songs.  Musicians  say  touring  has  become 
a  cross-country  hopscotch  from  one  Clear  Chan- 
nel venue  to  another,  each  more  sterile  than  the 
last;  their  agents  and  managers  say  that  it  artists 
don't  play  when  and  where  Clear  Channel  says, 
they  will  suffer  less  airplay  or  none.  As  journal- 
ists point  out,  Clear  Channel  has  made  com- 
mercial radio  nearly  report ing-free,  believing 
that  its  syndication  of  Rush  Limbaugh  to  as  many 
stations  as  possible  fulfills  its  mandate  to  pro- 
vide news  and  political  diversity.  Evangelical 
Christians  are  distressed  about  radio  lusts  pio- 
neered by  Clear  Channel  DJs,  such  as  torturing 
and  killing  live  animals  on  the  air  (a  chicken  in 
Denver,  a  pig  in  Florida),  but  ibis  can  happen 


only  where  there's  a  DJ:  C  dear  Channel  h 
hundreds  of  radio  veterans  out  of  work,  re 
ing  them  with  canned  broadcasts  tailor 
sound  local  and  live.  Consumer  advocat 
gue  that  such  robot  radio  is  the  only  efficl 
Clear  Channel  has  passed  along  to  the  public^ 
the  last  several  years,  they  point  out,  the  col 
"tree"  radio — in  terms  of  time  spent  endui 
ads — has  spiked.  Concert  tickets  have  jura 
from  an  average  of  $25  to  more  than  $40,  and 
dio  advertising  rates  have  risen  by  two  thi 
pricing  small  businesses  off  the  airwaves 

Clear  Channel  says  that  its  enemies  snipe  s 
ply  because  it's  big,  and  this  is  probably  true.  1 
one  had  imagined  that  a  radio  company  couk 
so  big.  When  Clear  Channel  was  foundel 
1^72,  with  one  station  bought  by  a  San  Anto 
investment  banker  named  L.  Lowry  Mays,  ted 
law  forbade  a  company  from  owning  more  t 
seven  FM  stations  and  seven  AMs.  By  the  19 
that  cap  had  crept  up  to  forty  stat  ii  ins  rial  t<  >n\\ 
no  more  than  two  per  market.  Then,  in  IS 
Congress  passed  the  Telecommunications  A 
Up  to  eight  stations  per  market  would  be  allov 
and  as  many  overall  as  a  company  could  dig  » 
Within  less  than  a  year  more  than  1,000  mi 
ers  occurred;  by  2000  four  behemoths  domil  • 
ed  the  business.  Today,  Clear  Channel  rules 

Z-100  in  New  York?  Clear  Channel.  K-BICF 
L.A.?  Clear  Channel.  KISS  in  Chicago?  C 
Channel.  KISS,  POWER,  the  FOX,  and 
ZONE  are  all  Clear  Channel  brands,  and 
dozens  of  radio  stations  nationwide  that  bear 
of  those  names  take  their  orders  from  San  t 
tonio,  where  Clear  Channel's  headquarters  fl 
main,  in  an  unassuming  limestone  box  next 
golt  course.  Rush  Limbaugh  is  Clear  Chan  * 
and  so  are  Dr.  Laura,  Casey  Kasem,  and  Gl 
Beck,  the  rising  star  of  rant  radio  who  organ 
the  "Rally  tor  America"  prowar  demonstrate 

Last  June,  when  the  FCC  raised  the  caps 
bow  much  access  to  the  American  public- 
one  media  company  could  control — a  move 
crassly  reminiscent  of  the  days  of  robber  bait 
for  even  the  Republican-controlled  Housi 
Representatives,  which  voted  400-21  to  ro 
back — the  one  media  company  the  commiss 
hinted  might  actually  he  too  big  was  (.  'lear  C  'I  ■ 
nel.  The  recent  debate  in  Congress  over  tel 
sion  ownership  has  focused  on  two  numbers 
percent,  which  is  the  portion  of  American  vi 
ers  to  which  a  single  TV-station  owner  can  1 
rently  broadcast,  and  45  percent,  which  str 
media  giants  as  a  more  reasonable  number.  C 
Channel,  meanwhile,  reaches  roughly  200  mil 
people,  or  more  than  70  percent  of  the  Amer 
public.  It  owns  1 ,225  stations  within  the  Un 
States,  or  around  1  1  percent  overall,  and  gre 
portions  m  major  markets.  It  broadcasts  fror 
least  200  more  stations  abroad,  many  clustered 
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lit  of  the  border  like  radio  maquiladoras,  and 
jns  or  controls  more  live-music  venues  than 
■Cither  company.  In  the  first  six  months  of 
1 ,  Clear  Channel  sold  more  tickets  than  the 
|-nine  next  largest  promoters  combined;  in 
,  it  claimed  70  percent  of  the  total  live- 
c  take.  The  billboards  that  ring  the  stadi- 
line  the  highways,  clutter  the  skyline?  Clear 
anel  owns  most  of  those  too. 
s  a  business  enterprise,  Clear  Channel  is 
xperiment.  It  is  giant  and  potentially  un- 
e,  more  reliant  on  muscle  than  on  finan- 
pei  ifinesse,  and  to  date  only  moderately  prof- 
e.  A  sort  of  Frankenstein's  monster,  it  was 
from  the  parts  of  once-dying  industries 
dejfl jolted  into  life  by  the  1996  Telecommuni- 
3ns  Act.  Supporters  of  the  law  say  there 
no  choice;  at  the  time,  more  than  half  the 
ons  in  the  country  were  losing  money.  Op- 
ents  retort  that  Clear  Channel  is  hardly  a 
ocratic  solution.  "I  don't  think  there  was 
oody  in  Washington  in  1996  who  could 
;  imagined  that  a  few  years  later  there'd  be 
company  owning  1,200  stations,"  says 
hael  Copps,  one  of  the  two  commissioners 
;he  FCC's  five-person  board  who  opposed 
ng  ownership  caps.  "We  should  never  give 
oody  the  ability  to  have  that  much  power." 
Then  I  asked  to  interview  Clear  Channel's  ex- 
ives,  a  P.R.  rep  for  the  company  told  me  that 
ar  Channel  wouldn't  talk  to  me,  because  it  no 
2;er  needs  the  media:  a  Zen  koan  of  consoli- 
on.  After  the  company  learned  that  several 
erhngs  had  talked  nevertheless,  radio  CEO 
n  Hogan  agreed  to  speak  with  me  on  the 
>ne.  An  amiable,  forty-six-year-old  former 
o-ad  salesman,  he  told  me  that  "the  key  to  ra- 
is  that  it's  a  very  personal,  intimate  medi- 
"  Hogan's  first  executive  role  was  as  the  gen- 
manager  of  WPCH,  a  fully  automated  station 
\tlanta  known  as  "the  Peach."  Hogan  made 
ning  the  station  sound  like  changing  a  diaper, 
was  a  'beautiful  music'  station,"  he  said.  "You 
a't  have  to  make  any  decisions.  All  you  did  was 
:  the  tape  on  in  the  morning  and  you  let  it 
for  twenty-four  hours  and  then  you  changed 
le  next  day.  There  were  no  decisions  to  make, 
y  were  made  for  you.  It  was  nice,  you  know, 
/as  easy." 

dis  idea  of  what  radio  is  and  can  be  does  not 
m  to  have  changed  since  his  days  at  the  Peach. 
ople  use  radio  'cause  it  works,"  he  told  me.  "If 
tops  working  for  'em,  they  stop  it."  The  "they" 
was  referring  to  were  the  advertisers.  "For  the 
t  time  ever,  we  can  talk  to  advertisers  about  a 
e  national  radio  footprint,"  he  told  me.  "If  you 
njj/e  a  younger,  female-skewing  advertiser  who 
nts  access  to  that  audience,  we  can  give  them 
tions  in,  you  know,  Boston  and  New  York  and 
ami  and  Chicago,  literally  across  the  country. 


Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  . . .  We  can  take  out- 
door [ads]  and  radio,  and  drive  people  to  live  events 
and  concerts  and  capture  the  excitement,  the  real 
visceral  experience."  The  goal?  "A  different  kind 
of  advertising  opportunity." 

Hogan  was  promoted  to  radio  CEO  just  over 
a  year  ago.  He  has  tried  to  soften  the  company's 
image  after  several  years  of  brutal  acquisitions 
under  the  leadership  of  Randy  Michaels,  the 
former  disc  jockey  who  now  manages  the  com- 
pany's new-technologies  division.  Clear  Chan- 
nel wouldn't  let  me  talk  with  Michaels,  but  not 
long  after  he  left  the  radio  division  he  gave  a 
trade  publication  called  Radio  Ink  an  even 
blunter  rationale  for  the  company's  push  to 
dominate  live  music  as  it  does  radio.  "People  at- 
tending a  concert  are  experiencing  something 

with  tremendous  emotion,"  he  said. 

"They're  . . .  vulnerable." 

cross  town  from  the  Church,  in  a  lit  tie 
club  called  the  Khyber  Pass,  I  went  to  see  a  show 
booked  by  Clear  Channel's  man  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  headliner  was  a  band  called  The  Drag- 
ons, best  known  for  their  album  Rock  Like  Fuck, 
but  the  night  belonged  to  the  opening  act,  the 
Riverboat  Gamblers,  or,  rather,  to  their  singer, 


Teko.  Tall,  skinny,  gruesomely  pretty,  he  vi- 
brated across  the  two-foot-high  stage,  shouting 
loud  and  hard.  No  one  was  there  to  see  the  band.-; 
the  crowd,  maybe  a  hundred  strong,  was  thei  r  I  <  i 
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get  drunk,  or  to  take  someone  home.  But  every- 
one in  the  room — a  cigar  box  painted  matte 
black  from  top  to  bottom,  beer  on  the  floor  and 
loose  wiring  dangling  from  the  ceiling — pressed 
forward,  chins  bobbing,  drunken  eyes  widening. 
Near  the  end  of  a  song  called  "Hey,  Hey,  Hey," 
Teko  jumped  and  landed  on  the  two-step  riser  at 
the  front  of  the  stage.  It  slid  away,  sent  him 
crashing  onto  his  spine.  His  left  hand  clutched 
the  mike,  into  which  he  continued  to  scream;  his 
right  hand,  flailing  to  its  beat  even  faster,  had  be- 
gun to  bleed  at  the  palm.  Then  he  jolted  oft  the 
floor,  bit  the  mike,  and  launched  into  another 
song:  "I  get  the  feelin'  you're  gonna  need  a  feed- 
in'!  Let's  eat!  Let's  eat!  Let's  eat!" 

A  tew  minutes  later,  Clear  Channel's  man 
jammed  himself  into  the  edge  of  the  crowd, 


grinning  and  rocking  his  head  as  the  singer 
leaped  from  the  stage  and  drove  into  the  audi- 
ence, swinging  his  bloody  hand  like  a  wrecking 
ball.  Clear  Channel's  man  loved  it.  Bryan  Dil- 
worth  was  a  big  man  with  small  eyes  and  a 
head  of  thinning  red  hair  that  brought  to  mind 
Curly  of  the  Three  Stooges.  He  was  in  what  he 
called  "that  moment."  He  grinned  and  rocked 
his  head;  he  stopped  scanning  the  room  and 
actually  watched  the  band.  He  elbowed  me, 
nodding  toward  the  Riverboat  Gamblers,  as  if 
to  say,  "See?  See?" 

When  the  song  ended,  Dilworth  stepped  back 


- 


from  the  crowd,  returned  to  the  bar  in  the  m . 
room,  and  ordered  another  Jameson's. 

"I  Hide,"  he  said  "  I  run  i>  what  I'm  tucking  tal 
ing  about." 

Meaning  the  scene,  the  variables,  "the  cc 
bustibles":  everything  he  claimed  Clear  Chan  ,,■ 
could  never  buy.  That  included  himself.  At  v 
ious  times,  Dilworth  told  me  he  worked  for  CI  ,r. 
Channel,  or  didn't  work  for  Clear  Channel,  „ 
Clear  Channel  simply  didn't  matter.  Sometir 
he  called  C  dear  ( channel  "the  evil  empire";  soi 
times  he  said  it  was  the  best  thing  that  ever 
pened  to  his  town.  It  was  hard  to  know  which 
w  orth  to  believe:  the  one  who  took  me  up  to 
cluttered  office  of  his  private  company,  C  . 
Flood,  two  stories  above  the  Khyber  Pass,  to  p  j, 
me  tracks  from  one  of  his  bands  on  a  cheap  bo  >v 
box;  or  the  one  who  took  me  on  a  tour  of  a  CI  „, 
Channel  hall  and  conceded  that  the  payche  . 
that  mattered  came  from  Clear  Channel,  t  ,.; 
he  had  a  Clear  Channel  email  address  and  aQ 
Channel  phone  number,  that  he  was  in  trutj 
Clear  Channel  "talent  buyer"  responsible  for 
ing  the  calendars  of  a  dozen  Clear  Channel  veri 
around  the  city.  At  times  Dilworth  spoke  of  C 
Channel  Philadelphia  in  the  first  person.  "I 
living  proof,"  he  told  me  more  than  once,  "t| 
Clear  Channel  Philadelphia  is  going  to  rock 

This  flexibility  was  what  made  Dilworth 
a  valuable  asset.  Unlike  Starbucks  or  Bord 
Clear  Channel  does  not  build  its  empire  frj 
new  franchises  but  rather  goes  from  town  to  tc 
and  buys  local  operations.  Clear  Channe 
Dilworths  in  every  city  with  a  scene,  and  wj 
makes  them  so  effective  is  precisely  that  theii 
filiation  with  the  company  is  subject  to  dot 
even  in  their  own  minds.  Dilworth  develops  "b 
bands"  in  clubs  like  the  Khyber  on  his  own  t 
and  filters  the  most  marketable  of  them  to 
more  lucrative  venues  he  books  as  his  alter  t 
a  Clear  Channel  talent  buyer.  Such  a  double  1 
appears  to  be  part  of  the  Clear  Channel  busir 
plan,  in  which  the  independents  who  shouk 
an  alternative  to  Clear  Channel  instead  becc 
the  company's  farm  team.  As  a  result,  live  mi 
is  following  the  route  taken  by  radio.  Songs  t 
sound  the  same  are  performed  in  venues  t 
look  the  same  and  even  have  the  same  na 
identically  branded  venues,  all  controlled 
Clear  Channel,  hrick-and-mortar  embodimt 
of  KISS,  the  FOX,  and  the  ZONE. 

"Everything  is  so  tucked,"  said  Dilworth, 
other  shot  of  Jameson's  at  his  lips.  "Music  b 
ness  my  ass.  Take  the  'music'  off  and  that's  w 
ir  is."  He  drank  the  shot,  and  then  he  was  t: 
ing  about  the  Riverboat  Gamblers  again:  Tt 
dudes  got  it,  they're  going  places,  and  Dilvvc 
would  take  them  there,  Clear  Channel  all 
way.  That's  not  monopoly,  said  Dilworth, 
business  in  America.  "Deregulation  set  this  t; 
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lg  time  ago.  I'm  not  taking  a  'can't  beat  'em 
i  join  'em'  attitude,  but . . ."  He  trailed  off,  be- 
e,  of  course,  he  was. 

ilworth's  contradictory  relationship  with 
lr  Channel  extended  even  into  his  home  life, 
wife,  Kristin  Thomson,  worked  for  the  Future 
4usic  Coalition,  the  leading  activist  group 
inst  consolidation.  FMC's  head,  Jenny 
mey,  had  been  a  prominent  witness  against 
ng  ownership  caps  during  last  winter's  Sen- 
searings,  at  which  she  laid  out  a  specific  and 
pelling  case  for  how  Clear  Channel  has  be- 
le  a  near  monopoly.  Thomson  and  Toomey 
once  been  minor  rock  stars  together,  as  the 
e  group  Tsunami,  and  Dilworth  thought  his 
riage  to  Thomson  was  a  simple  instance  of 
ker  dude  meets  rocker  chick."  He  said  they 
I't  talk  about  politics.  Dilworth  himself  had 
p  lectures  for  FMC  on  the  music  business, 
ack  the  art,"  he  had  advised  a  conference  of 
icians.  "Put  the  hit  first.")  Thomson,  for  her 
|  felt  that  her  husband  wasn't  like  the  rest  of 
ar  Channel. 

)ne  night,  when  Dilworth  and  I  were  in  his  of- 
^  he  showed  me  his  first  gold  record,  awarded 
a  small  role  he  had  played  in  the  success  of  the 
d  Good  Charlotte.  A  very  small  role,  he  said; 
d  records  get  passed  around  freely  when  a 
ord  company  sees  a  future  in  a  relationship. 
'A  down  payment?"  I  said. 
Yeah,  man,  it's  like,  a  favor  for  a  favor." 
'What's  the  difference  between  that  and 
|la?" 

Dilworth  guffawed  and  looked  at  me  like  I  was 
•  dumbest  kid  in  school.  "It's  all  payola,  dude." 

Then  his  shoulders  slumped  and  he 
stopped  laughing. 


■ 


hat  determines  the  course  of  music  today 
lot  a  Zeitgeist  or  a  paradigm  or  anything  that  can 
dismissed  simply  as  fashion.  It's  not  even  greed, 
hat  matters  now  is  the  process.  "Cross-selling." 
lustering."  A  confluence  of  car  radios  and  con- 
t  halls,  the  drinks  at  the  bar,  the  ticket  that  gets 
u  in  the  door,  the  beat  you  dance  to.  "Any- 
.ng  you  can  do  to  be  associated  with  the  music, 
u  try  to  do,"  a  Clear  Channel  executive  with 
ty  years  in  radio  told  me.  This  is  not  entirely  sin- 
er,  nor  is  it  especially  new.  The  music  business, 
its  varied  forms,  has  always  depended  on  sym- 
3sis.  Clear  Channel  wants  you  to  identify  with 
e  brand  so  fully  that  you  don't  recognize  it  as  a 
and  at  all  but  rather  as  yourself.  The  executive 
ve  me  an  example.  "Suppose  you  like  Dave 
atthews,"  he  said.  "We  like  Dave  Matthews, 
e  have  Dave  Matthews  together." 
To  achieve  this  mind-meld,  Clear  Channel 
is  designed  itself  as  a  self-contained,  nation- 
de  feedback  loop,  calibrating  the  tastes  of  its  lis- 
ners  and  segmenting  them  into  market-proven 


"formats."  Today,  Clear  Channel  operates  in  thir- 
teen major  music  formats,  and  although  some  of 
these  fonriats  are  nearly  indistinguishable,  they  are 
nevertheless  finely  tuned:  for  example,  listeners 
can  choose  between  "AC"  (Adult  Contempo- 
rary) and  "Hot  AC,"  or  among  "CHR"  (Con- 
temporary Hits  Radio),  "CHR  Pop,"  and  "CHR 
Rhythmic."  John  Hogan,  the  radio  division's 
CEO,  boasted  that  in  2003  the  company  would 
make  more  than  2  million  phone  calls  to  survey 
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its  listeners,  a  process  that  would  produce  "around 
10,000  local-audience  research  reports."  As  these 
reports  are  generated,  the  company  can  respond 
rapidly.  "If  we  have  a  CHR  PD" — program  di- 
rector— "in,  you  know,  Dayton,  Ohio,  who  figures 
out  a  great  way  to  package  up  a  bit,  or  a  great  pro- 
motion, or  comes  up  with  something  clever  and 
innovative,  we  can  almost  instantaneously  make 
it  available  to  CHR  radio  stations  across  the 
country."  (At  the  time  of  our  interview,  Clear 
Channel  owned  eighty-nine  CHRs.)  Then,  for  a 
given  advertiser,  the  company  can  align  all  its 
CHRs  to  hit  one  "formatic  target" — a  demo- 
graphic. Hogan  suggested  teenage  girls.  "A  great 
advertiser  would  be  the  Crest  Whitestrips.  In  the 
past,  if  Crest  had  wanted  to  use  radio,  they  would 
have  had  to  call  a  different  owner  in  every  mar- 
ket. There  would  have  been  no  way  to  link  to- 
gether those  stations  with,  you  know,  a  common 
theme,  or  a  common  execution." 

Such  harmony  extends  to  the  company's  con- 
cert business  as  well.  "There's  a  lot  of  conference 
calling  between  cities,"  a  booking  agent  named 
Tim  Borror  told  me,  "these  former  independents 
talking  to  one  another,  letting  each  other  know 
what's  going  on."  Another  independent  booking 
agent  and  a  Clear  Channel  talent  buyer,  neither 
of  whom  would  allow  themselves  to  be  named, 
confirmed  this  practice,  adding  that  such  calls 
take  place  almost  on  a  weekly  basis.  The  calls  can 
launch  a  band  or  flatten  it.  "At  a  certain  point, 
there's  only  one  place  to  go — Clear  Channel — and 
it  doesn't  matter  whether  or  not  they  make  you  ;i 
fair  offer,"  Borror  said.  "And  pretty  soon,  they 
don't  have  to  make  you  a  fair  offer.  And  they  can 
decide  what  band  is  playing  and  what  band  isi  i't  " 

I  asked  John  Hogan  why  I  should  believe  that 
Clear  Channel  would  never  use  its  combim  : 
dominance  of  radio  and  live  events  to  punish 
an  artist — or  a  politician — who  did  not  coop,  i 


ate  with  the  company-  "I  can't  imagine  a  scenario 
where  it  would  make  any  business  sense  at  all," 
he  replied.  To  use  the  power,  he  said,  "would  he 
to  damage  it."  David  T.  "Roche"  Viecelli,  another 
hooking  agent,  told  me:  "The  thing  people  fear — 
legitimately  tear — is  that  they're  going  to  im- 
plement the  threats  they've  intimated  with  ra- 
dii) airplay.  It's  not  explicit.  More  often  it's 
insinuation  and  innuendo."  Clear  Channel 
doesn't  have  to  actively  he  "the  evil  empire," 
because  everyone  knows  that  it  could  he.  With 
so  much  ot  music  and  entertainment  determined 
by,  produced  by,  broadcast  by,  measured  by,  and 
defined  by  (dear  Channel,  the  company  need 
not  exercise  its  control  in  order  to  wield  it.  Clear 
Channel  is  a  system  so  pervasive  that  it  relieves 
its  participants — consumers,  bands,  employees, 
even  executives — ot  the  responsibility  to  object, 
and  the  ability  to  imagine  why  they 
would  ever  do  so. 


I 


n  Denver,  Clear  Channel  owns  half  the  rock 
stations  on  the  dial,  as  well  as  the  region's 
number-one  station,  the  news/talk  KOA.  It  owns 
the  Fillmore,  co-owns  the  Universal  Lending 
Pavilion,  controls  the  rights  to  the  Pepsi  Center, 
and  in  2001  pried  a  sweetheart  deal  out  of  the  city 
for  hooking  shows  at  the  legendary  Red  Rocks 
Amphitheatre,  carved  out  of  the  stone  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  foothills — as  much  of  a  temple 
as  pop  music  can  claim. 

I  went  to  Denver  to  meet  Jesse  Morreale,  an  in- 
dependent promoter  who  is  suing  Clear  Channel. 
Morreale  is  one  of  the  biggest  independents  in  the 
country,  but  he  is  also  one  of  the  last.  He  per- 
suaded one  ot  the  so-called  Rig  Four  law  firms  in 
Denver  to  represent  him,  but  even  it  they  can 


prove  that  Clear  Channel  Radio  and  Clear  Chan- 
nel Entertainment  work  together  to  shut  out  oth- 
er promoters  and  threaten  artists  who  work  with 
them,  there's  a  good  chance  his  company,  Nobody 
in  Particular  Presents,  will  be  out  of  business  by 
the  time  the  case  reaches  any  kind  ot  conclu- 
sion. For  now  ,  Morreale  has  been  silenced;  Clear 
Channel  won  a  protective  order  from  the  court, 
and  although  Morreale  was  happy  to  complain, 
he  could  not  give  me  particulars. 

Nor  would  the  minor  rock  stars  who  came 
through  town  while  1  w  as  there.  The  leather-clad 
lead  singer  ot  Cradle  of  Filth,  a  death-metal  band 
from  England,  assured  me  that  he  would  "never" 


say  anything  against  Clear  Channel.  A  punk-p 
threesome  called  the  Raveonettes  at  first  said  th| 
hadn't  heard  ot  Clear  Channel,  then  admittr 
that  they  had,  then  offered  me  a  beer  and  ask 
it  we  couldn't  please  instead  talk  about  rock-ai  * 
roll  music.  A  record-company  agent  clinked  sh< 
with  me  and  said,  "Rock  'n  roll!"  but  when  M< 
reale  told  him  I  was  writing  about  Clear  Chann 
lie  asked  tor  my  notes.  "I'm  going  to  need  thos  fc'- 
he  said,  trying  to  sound  official.  1  would  have  Si  ' 
no,  but  since  all  I  had  written  down  was  "Fr 
1  Xirst,"  and  the  guy  looked  like  he  might  cry,  1 1(  »- 
the  page  out  and  gave  it  to  him. 

The  next  morning,  I  was  driving  around  De  i; 
ver  listening  to  the  radio  when  1  heard  a  pi  I. 
recorded  spool  ad  for  "Butt  Pirates  of  t! 
(  ,ii  ibbean."  It  consisted  mainly  of  the  D|  readii! 
in  a  sneering  lisp,  a  list  of  actors  he  consider 
"homo."  Which  is  to  say,  it  was  nothing  unusu 
I  had  been  listening  to  Clear  Channel  radio  il 
over  the  country  and  had  found  that  gay  jol 
ran  second  only  to  "camel  jockey"  or  "towel  he£ 
humor.  Such  slurs,  I  began  to  think,  were  simj 
the  comedic  equivalent  of  the  mannered  rd 
"rebellion"  in  the  musical  rotation.  Like  the  km 
jerk  distortion  of  a  Limp  Bizkit  song,  the  fag  g: 
of  the  local  morning  crew  are  there  to  assure 
teners  that  someone,  somewhere,  is  being  i  E 
tended  by  what  they  are  pretending  to  enjoy. 

Back  at  my  hotel,  I  called  the  local  Clear  Ch: 
nel  headquarters  and  asked  for  the  man  in  char, 
I  was  surprised  to  get  a  call  back  from  Clear  Ch; 
nel's  regional  vice  president,  Lee  Larsen,  who 
vited  me  out  to  see  him  that  very  morning. 

Larsen,  who  looked  to  be  in  his  mid-titties,  vj 
not  a  formal  man.  He  put  his  loafers  up  on  the  c 
fee  table  between  us  and  his  arms  behind  his  he  i. 
and  told  me  to  fire  away:  he  loved  to  talk  abc 
radio.  Larsen  wore  his  sandy  hair  in  a  mod 
pompadour,  and  although  he  had  some  girth 
him,  his  tall  frame  and  thick  shoulders  made  h  n 
look  like  a  linebacker.  He  started  on  the  air  to 
years  ago  but  made  his  career  as  a  manager.  Oi 
pedestal  near  the  center  of  his  office  sat  an  antic 
wooden  radio,  flanked  by  Broncos  helmets  fi 
ing  inward.  When  I  asked  him  what  he  listen 
to,  he  replied  with  a  long  and  diverse  list  of  s 
tions — none  of  them  Clear  Channel — tl 
marked  him  as  a  man  of  broad  but  refined  tast 
Nevertheless,  he  was  a  staunch  believer  in  G 
ing  the  People  What  They  Want.  "This  whole 
ciety,"  he  said,  "is  based  on  majority  rules."  Tin 
is  no  such  thing,  he  said,  as  "lowest  common  < 
nominator";  there  is  only  democracy,  and  in  t 
music  world  Clear  Channel  is  its  biggest  purv 
or.  The  best  thing  about  democracy,  which 
likened  to  a  pizza,  is  that  there  is  so  much  of  it. 
I  take  one  slice  of  the  audience,  and  it's  the  bigg 
slice,  and  it's  the  'lowest  common  denominat 
slice,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  guess  wh 
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•e's  lots  of  slices  for  the  other  guy."  As  evi- 
e  of  this  bounty,  he  gestured  over  his  shoul- 
\t  first  I  thought  he  wanted  me  to  look  at  the 
of  the  Rockies  behind  him,  but  it  turned 
le  was  thinking  of  the  franchise-lined  high- 
I'd  driven  to  get  there.  "Who'd  have  thought 
i  could  be  so  many  different  fast-food  restau- 
>  as  there  are  ?" 
I  here  were  those  among  us,  he  said,  who  would 
plain  nonetheless.  People  "at  odds  with  the 
si  ses."  People  who  believe  that  "the  mass  in 
:ountry  are  stupid."  People  who  would  tell  you 
you  "should  read  Atlantic  Monthly,  not  Time." 
that  was  all  right.  "You  can  have  anything  you 
t,"  he  said.  "You  just  can't  have  what  you 
t  everywhere."  He  smiled.  "Some  people  don't 
that."  He  leaned  forward  and  patted  the  cof- 
:able,  a  little  gesture  to  let  me  know  that  he 
w  that  I  knew  what  he  was  talking  about, 
I  was,  with  him,  part  of  "the  mass." 
asked  him  about  "Butt  Pirates  of  the 
ibbean."  He  reared  back  and  looked  at  me 
I  was  Tipper  Gore.  In  a  gentle,  rumbling 
,  he  asked,  "What  are  you  saying?  That  it 
aid  not  have  been  on?" 
Well ..."  I  said,  "switch  'Butt  Pirates  of  the 
ibbean'  for  something  like,  say,  'Jigaboos  of  Ja- 
ca,'  and  I  think  you  can  see  what  I  mean." 
arsen  frowned.  "I  know  clearly  that  you 
ldn't  do  a  bit  like  that  that's  ethnic.  I  know  that, 
?  Maybe,  in  the  area  you're  talking  about, 
t  might  still  be  open.  Society's  still  trying  to  fig- 
out  the  line  there.  If  you  took  that  bit  and  put 
n  a  classical-music  radio  station  and  played  it, 
the  people  would  be  outraged.  It's  out  of  con- 
t."  But  there  was  a  time  and  place  for  such 
ngs.  "If  every  radio  station  was  doing  'Butt  Pi- 
s,'  then  you  would  be  saying,  'Well,  what  is 
"  But  they  are  not."  At  the  station  I  had  heard 
pi,  he  explained,  "the  talent  must  have  felt 
t  was  within  the  bounds  they  could  work  with- 
and  was  something  that  the  audience  that  was 
ening  to  their  radio  station  could  relate  to." 

must  have  looked  unconvinced,  because 
rsen  seemed  worried.  "On  the  radio,"  he  said, 
tn  Le  red  light's  on  and  you're  talking.  And  you  say 
nething.  Just  like  you  do  in  real  life.  And  you 
I — he  shaped  his  lips  into  an  O  and  let  his  eyes 
lge  as  he  covered  his  mouth — "I.  Wish.  I. 
>dn't.  Said.  That."  He  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, held  up  his  palms  in  a  "what  can  you 
E2"\     do?"  gesture.  "But  it's  too  late." 

H 

tljlrom  Denver,  I  went  to  Oklahoma  City  to  meet 
th  former  congressman  Julius  Caesar  "J.  C." 
atts,  who  had  recently  been  named  to  Clear 
lannel's  board  of  directors.  During  the  hour 
d  a  half  we  spent  driving  around  and  listening 
til  the  radio  in  his  shiny  new  black  Cadillac  Es- 
is|lade,  the  congressman  referred  to  Americans 


as  "dogs"  five  times.  Not  in  the  slang  sense — 
Watts  loathes  what  he  calls  that  "hip-hop  be- 
bop rap"  stuff — but  in  the  idiom  of  business.  He 
was  trying  to  get  at  what  business  is  all  about.  He 
wasn't  concerned  about  Clear  Channel's  over- 


whelming control  of  live  music,  he  said,  because 
"the  dogs  are  eating  the  dog  food."  He  said  that 
the  reason  talk  radio  is  so  conservative  is  that 
"the  dogs  ain't  eating  the  dog  food"  offered  by  lib- 
erals: "You  can't  force  bad  dog  food  on  people!" 

A  former  football  star  for  the  Sooners  and  a 
Southern  Baptist  preacher  at  a  church  called 
Sunnylane,  Watts  has  an  easy  manner  that  can 
nevertheless  be  disconcerting,  as  when  he  took 
both  hands  off  the  wheel  at  75  miles  an  hour, 
turned,  and  gripped  my  arm,  saying,  "I'm  ready  to 
go  to  the  American  people  with  my  dog  food." 
Then  he  found  a  song  he  seemed  to  like,  "Get 
Busy,"  by  Sean  Paul,  and  turned  it  up.  It  was  hip- 
hop,  but  it  did  have  a  spiritual  message:  "From  the 
day  we  born  Jah  ignite  me  flame/Gal  a  call  me 
name  and  it  is  me  fame/It's  all  good  girl  turn  me 
on/Till  the  early  morn'/Let's  get  it  on." 

The  former  fourth-ranking  Republican  in  the 
House,  Watts  may  be  out  of  office  at  the  mo- 
ment (he  chose  not  to  run  last  year),  but  at  age 
forty-five  he  still  wields  considerable  power  as 
chair  of  GOPAC,  an  organization  designed  to 
develop  Republican  candidates  at  the  state  lev- 
el, and  as  the  G.O.P.'s  great  black  hope.  When 
President  Bush  made  his  recent  tour  of  Africa,  he 
tapped  Watts  as  a  traveling  companion.  When 
Democratic  fixer  Vernon  Jordan  retired  from 
Clear  Channel's  board,  he  pushed  Watts,  a  man 
who  considers  LBJ  to  have  been  a  "wild-eyed 
radical,"  as  his  replacement. 


But  I  don't  think  Watts's  connections — or  his 
politics — arc  why  he  "aligns  nicely,"  as  Clear 
Channel  CEO  Lowry  Mays  put  it,  with  the 
company.  Rather,  I  suspect  it  has  something  to 
Jo  with  his  mix  of  aggressiv  e  amiability  and  an- 
gry detensiveness.  Watts  often  gets  called  an 
"Uncle  Tom";  Clear  Channel's  radio  and  con- 
cert guys  are  sick  of  being  called  "sellouts." 
Watts  thinks  it's  unfair  that  as  a  black  man  he 
should  have  to  defend  himself  for  also  being  a 
Republican;  Clear  Channel  can't  understand 
why  people  seem  shocked  when  it  competes  as 
fiercely  as  it  does.  Both  Watts  and  (dear  Chan- 
nel look  at  what  they're  doing  as  revolutionary, 
unsentimental,  necessary.  Watts  thinks  Clear 
Channel  simply  needs  to  do  a  better  job  of 
telling  the  American  people — the  dogs — what 
the  company  is. 

We  pulled  info  the  parking  lot  of  a  motel  next 
to  a  Denny's.  Watts  said,  "In  politics  or  in  busi- 
ness, you're  either  on  the  offense  or  you're  on 
the  defense.  If  you're  on  the  defense,  you're  los- 
ing." Clear  Channel,  he  explained,  had  to  hit 
hack,  and  hard.  "Jeff,  I  think  today  that  people  are 
concerned  with" — he  reached  out  and  banged 
the  dashboard  speakers  of  his  Escalade — "this. 
They  don't  care  where  it's  coming  from!"  Then 
he  turned  the  radio  on  again  and  tuned  it  to  his 
daughter's  favorite  station  and  cranked  it  up. 
"Get  Busy,"  by  Sean  Paul. 

"Same  song!"  Watts  shouted.  "Thirty  minutes 
ago!  I  couldn't  have  planned  that  in  a  thousand 
years!"  To  Watts,  this  was  a  good  thing. 


1  le  said  v  dear  Channel  needed  a  great  sloga 
like  box's  "Fair  and  Balanced." 

"You  mean,"  1  said,  "something  like  'Cler 
Channel:  We  Give  You  What  You  Want."'Mct! 

"Yeah!"  Watts  slapped  my  shoulder.  "Yea* 
Or  maybe  . . ."  He  paused  to  think,  then  held  t 
his  hands  to  frame  his  idea.  "Clear  Channtj 
Your  Community,  you  know,  Involvement, 
know,  Network,  or,  or  Station,  or  Whatever. 

"An  enemy  says,  'Jeff,  I  don't  want  you) 
have  what  you  have.  You  know,  I'm  gonna  h 
self-righteous  income  distributor.  And  1 
gonna  balance  this  thing  out.'"  (Watts  belief 
in  balance,  so  long  as  it  isn't,  as  he  put  it,  "Co 
munist,"  which,  presumably,  pre- 1996  radio 
America  was.)  '"And  I'm  gonna  take  from 
those  who're  producing  and  give  to  those  th| 
aren't  producing.'"  He  shook  his  head.  "Uh-i  :. 
When  we  get  to  the  point  where  people  are  e 
vious  and  we  say,  'We're  not  gonna  allow  [eg 
solidation)  to  happen'" — Watts  clapped  a  ha 
over  mine  and  shuddered — "that  i 
fiendish  business." 


R 


emulation  of  radio  ownership — Watt 
fiendish  business — is  rooted  in  the  idea  that  t  i 
spectrum  is  a  national  resource,  but  as  a  real 
the  "public  airwaves"  are  close  to  extinct.  Even  pi  rer 
ponents  of  regulation  now  fight  for  it,  perverse  tot < 
in  the  language  of  business,  touting  owners!  v 
caps  as  a  means  to  preserve  the  "marketplace 
ideas."  This  phrase,  or  even  the  "free  market 
ideas,"  has  become  a  rhetorical  fixture  of  an 
consolidation  activists,  for  whom  it  connotes  a  fi  nt 
and  fair  system  by  which  ideas  compete  for  t  f| 
minds  of  the  citizenry.  Implicit  in  the  phrase  is  d  |L 
ideas  compete  in  roughly  the  same  manner  as 
brands  of  soap;  that,  given  equal  price  and  plat  t;:. 
ment,  the  most  effective  ideas  will  win  the  day. 
owning  so  many  stations,  the  argument  goes,  Cli 
Channel  reduces  the  number  of  songs,  soun 
formats,  and  opinions  from  which  American 
teners  can  choose. 

But  to  so  frame  the  argument  is  already  to  h; 
lost.  Media  corporations  want  nothing  more  thj 
to  create  new,  popular  formats  with  which  to  si  I 
ment  their  audiences  on  advertisers'  behalf.  As 
vocates  of  deregulation  never  tire  of  pointing  o  \\ 
the  "diversity"  of  U.S.  radio  content — in  termg  if, 
average  number  of  different  formats  available 
each  market — has  increased  with  consolidatii 
since  1996,  not  decreased.  In  fact,  nothing 
sembles  a  "tree  market  of  ideas"  so  much  as  Cl<  ,, 
Channel  itself,  where  infinitesimal  changes 
ratings  are  tracked,  mapped,  and  responded 
where  Boston's  successful  new  format  can  app 
in  San  Diego  ov  ernight.  This  is  what  Lee  Lar> 
means  when  he  speaks  of  giving  the  people  wl 
they  want.  It  is  what  J.  C.  Watts  was  trying  to  i 
press  when  he  jabbed  the  tuner  on  his  radio  a 
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tilted,  "This  is  democracy!"  Clear  Channel  is  a 
iJrmarket  of  ideas,  which  sells  scores  of  differ- 
ijnroducts  all  made  in  the  same  factory, 
jctivists  fret  that  Clear  Channel  is  foisting  a 
iflt-wing  agenda  onto  its  listeners.  To  the 
Jicrary,  the  company  seems  to  advance  no 
qj  logy  whatsoever;  nor  does  it  seem  to  ad- 
fee  any  aesthetic  that  could  be  called  good, 
ugly,  or  beautiful.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
fctive  example  here  is  the  controversy  over 
t  has  come  to  be  called  The  List:  the  roster 
ongs  that,  immediately  after  September  11, 
;  not  supposed  to  be  played  on  Clear  Chan- 
stations.  The  List's  recommendations 
ged  from  the  obvious  (AC/DC's  "Shot 
I  m  in  Flames")  to  the  saccharine  (Billy  Joel's 
ily  the  Good  Die  Young")  to  the  grotesque 
n  Halen's  "Jump")  to  the  unexpectedly  po- 
(Phil  Collins's  otherwise  unremarkable  "In 
Air  Tonight").  Antiwar  activists  pointed 
i  that  The  List  "banned"  Cat  Stevens's 
ace  Train"  and  John  Lennon's  "Imagine," 
ignored  the  fact  that  The  List  also  pro- 
oed  Judas  Priest's  "Some  Heads  Are  Gonna 
If  and  the  Clash's  "Rock  the  Casbah,"  said 
iave  been  popular  with  U.S.  pilots  on  bomb- 
runs  over  Iraq  during  the  first  Gulf  War. 
Everyone  seemed  to  see  The  List  as  the  ultimate 
t  of  censorship  by  a  corporate  head  office,  but 
act  The  List  came  together  just  as  might  a 
at  promotion  by  John  Hogan's  hypothetical 
gram  director  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  On  his  or  her 
i  initiative  (nobody  knows  for  certain  where, 
vith  whom,  The  List  started),  a  Clear  Chan- 
PD  drew  up  a  list  of  songs;  this  PD  emailed 
|  List  to  a  PD  at  another  station,  and  he  or  she 
ed  more  songs,  and  so  on.  When,  eventually, 
1  List  was  leaked  to  the  press,  Clear  Channel 
nted  out  that  it  was  the  work  of  independent 
gram  directors  who  were  free  to  play — or  not 
jlay — whatever  songs  they  liked, 
onfusing  The  List  for  ideological  censorship 
ects  a  fundamental  misunderstanding  of  the 
aning  of  Clear  Channel.  It  reflects  the  mis- 
tk  ded  notion  that  the  company  mean's  anything 
ill.  All  the  Clear  Channel  talent  buyers,  "im- 
personalities," news  directors,  and  executives 
rake  with  shared  a  basic  disregard  for  both  the 
item  of  the  product  and  its  quality.  The  mar- 
.  would  take  care  of  those.  Clear  Channel's 
ictionaries  seemed  to  view  the  company  as 
ne  marvelous  but  unfathomable  machine  with 
ose  upkeep  they  had  been  charged.  They  knew 
ly  that  it  accomplished  a  miraculous  task — 
:isfying  the  musical  tastes  of  most  of  the 
people — and  did  not  care  to  trouble 
themselves  with  how. 


an  Dilworth  swore  to  me  he  had  noth- 
s;  to  do  with  Sean  Agnew's  show  at  the 


Church  getting  shut  down.  He  said  that  any 
suggestion  to  the  contrary  was  "Davy  and  Go- 
liath bullshit."  He  claimed  he  walked  into  his 
boss's  office  and  asked  them  if  they  had  been  in- 
volved. He  told  them  he  needed  to  know,  be- 
cause he  would  quit  if  they  had.  They  swore  in- 
nocence. I  tried  to  confirm  his  story,  but  his 
bosses  never  returned  my  calls. 

One  Sunday  I  met  Dilworth  at  his  home  in 
South  Philly.  His  wife  needed  a  nap,  so  we  took 
his  ten-month-old  for  a  ride  in  his  stroller.  We 
walked  through  the  Italian  market,  dead  quiet 
at  six  on  a  Sunday  evening,  empty  wooden  stalls 
fronting  pork  shops  and  bakeries.  We  stopped 
to  watch  a  group  of  boys  on  skateboards  work 
a  ramp  they  had  set  up  in  the  street,  perform- 
ing for  a  video  camera  one  of  the  kids  was  hold- 
ing. Dilworth  laughed.  "The  dudes  who  own 
those  stores  knew  these  kids  were  out  here, 
skating  on  their  stalls  like  that?  They'd  break 
their  legs."  This  delighted  him,  all  of  it:  the 
men  who  owned  the  stores  who  wouldn't  give 
a  damn  for  the  law,  the  kids  who  took  over  the 
street  who  didn't  give  a  damn  for  the  owners. 
"This  place  is  totally  . . .  this  place,"  he  said. 

I  asked  him  how  that  squared  with  his 
working  for  Clear  Channel,  which  seemed 
dedicated  to  making  every  place  the  same. 
Dilworth  didn't  look  at  me  but  he  smiled.  His 
grin  pushed  his  baby-fat  cheeks  up  and  made 
his  eyes  small. 

"All  of  a  sudden  I'm  supposed  to  be  super- 
evil?"  he  said.  "FUCK  THAT." 

"No,  that's  not  what  I  meant,"  I  said. 

"FUCK  THAT.  I  just  wanted  to  make  mon- 
ey doing  something  I  liked.  There  are  different 
opinions  about  how  far  down  the  road  America 
is  businesswise,  but  dude,  whatever,  it's  too  far 
gone  for  anything  to  change." 

He  bumped  the  stroller  up  over  a  curb,  and 
the  baby  began  to  cry.  We  walked  without  talk- 
ing for  a  few  blocks,  the  clackety-clack  of  skate- 
board wheels  fading  behind  us.  But  closer  to 
home,  both  he  and  the  baby  mellowed.  Dilworth 
stopped  smiling,  and  his  eyes  stopped  squinting. 

"Then,"  he  said,  "there's  that  feeling  in  your 
spine,  and  it's  all  right."  His  voice  went  up  in 
pitch  and  grew  soft,  as  if  he  were  embarrassed. 
He  was  talking  about  rock.  "When  the  arc  is 
just  starting  to  arc?  And  you're  saying  this 
could  be  Van  Halen,  this  could  be  Neil  Young. 
It's  like  you're  bearing  witness.  It's  not,  'Ching- 
ching,  here  we  go.'  It's  'I  saw  it.  It  does  exist.' 
There's  something  really  there.  It's  not  just  a 
need  for  chaos.  It's — yeah.  That's  what  I 
want."  His  voice  deepened  again,  and  his  pace 
evened  out.  The  baby  had  nodded  off.  We' 
stopped  in  front  of  Dilworth's  stoop.  "(  Hear 
Channel?"  he  said.  "That's  money.  I  need  it  to 
buy  liquor  and  baby  clothes." 


PART  TWO 


SMALL  WORLD 

Why  one  town  stays  unplugged 
By  Bill  McKibben 
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hen  you  think  about  Vermont,  Barre  is 
not  the  town  you're  imagining.  Main  Street  has 
seen  better  days.  There  are  tew  covered  bridges 
and  fewer  rusticators  in  J.  Crew  sweaters.  There- 
is  a  heroin  problem.  The  town's  peculiar  local 
geology — it  is  the  self-proclaimed  "granite  capi- 
tal of  the  world" — has  given  rise  to  a  peculiar  lo- 
cal economy.  For  nearly  a  century,  Rock  of  Ages 
Corporation  has  been  one  of  the  town's  biggest 
employers,  providing  tombstones  tor  a  nation. 
Rarre  is — literally  and  figuratively — a  gritty  town. 

Thunder  Road,  "the  nation's  site  ot  excite- 
ment," sits  just  down  the  hill  from  the  quarry, 
and  on  summer  Thursday  nights  (because  quar- 
rymen  used  to  get  paid  on 
Thursday  afternoons)  it  vi- 
brates with  noise — cars 
dopplering  around  the  half- 
mile  track,  the  whine  rising 
and  falling  as  they  flash  by 
the  grandstand  straight.  It's 
glorious  fun — the  booth  sell- 
ing homemade  videos  of  last 
year's  best  crashes,  the  "bat- 
tle flags"  of  last  year's  cham- 
pion cars  flapping  over  the 
infield.  Those  grandstands 
hold  ten  thousand  people 
on  a  big  night,  and  most 
nights  are  big.  Ten  thou- 
sand— one  Vermonter  in  sixty— is  more  people 
than  gather  anyplace  else  in  the  state. 

"After  the  war,  that's  w  hen  all  this  started,"  said 
Ken  Squier,  who  built  Thunder  Road.  Car  racing 
may  be  big  time  now,  but  it  began  as  a  local  sport, 
and  not  just  down  South.  "The  soldiers  came 
back  from  Okinawa,  from  Iwo  J  una,  from  the 
Bulge.  They  were  not  going  to  play  a  children's 
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game  like  baseball.  This  was  their  thing.  It  was  itv' 
w  iys  tin  people's  sporl    Mways  the  spi  >r I  t<  >r  t 
unshined  shoes."  .  t 

1  could  listen  to  Ken  Squier  most  of  the  nigh 
He's  a  talker,  and  he  comes  by  it  honestly,  ha' 
ing  spent  the  better  part  of  six  decades  in  front 
the  microphone  at  the  radio  station  his  fath  ; 
helped  build — "WDEV,  Radio  Vermont  .  .  .  tl 
friendly  pioneer . .  .Ninety-six-point-one  on  yc  i 
FM  dial."  Naturally  he  broadcasts  races  from  h 
Thunder  Road,  at  least  on  those  Thursdays  vvht 
the  Red  Sox  aren't  playing  at  the  same  time.  Ar 
ot  course  he  discusses  the  races  in  loving  detail  c 
his  morning  sports  wrap.  He  even  has  a  week 
auto-racing  hour  hosted  I  l 
one  ot  his  sidekicks,  Da'  A 
Moody.  Any  businessms  \\\ 
would  do  the  same — whe 
Disney  and  ABC  ot  AC  jj 
and  Time  Warner  do  it  th  to 
call  it  "synergy." 

I  '.in  1  icre's  tin'  i  dd  pa 
When  Dave  wraps  up  tl 
auto-racing  show  on  Mo1  < 
day  evening,  the  next  thin 
you  hear  is  Dinner  Jazz*- 
two  hours  of  Cannonbq 
Adderley  and  Miles  ar 
Coltrane  and  Dave  Br  I;, 
beck,  brought  to  you  by  tl 
same  advertisers  (Lenny's  Shoes  and  Appan 
Shore  Acres  restaurant)  that  bring  you,  at  vario  jn 
times  during  the  week,  the  bird-watching  hoi  , 
Music  to  Go  to  the  Dump  B>\  and  the  station 
own  bluegrass  band  ("We  don't  want  to  1 
strangers  .  .  .  We're  the  Radio  Rangers  .  .  .  fro 
WDEV").  Some  nights  in  the  winter  they'll  Ci 
ry  two  different  girls'  high  school  basketball  gam 
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-aal  to-back  or  hockey  from  Norwich  College, 
^hje's  some  gospel  preaching  on  Sunday  morn- 
\§,nd  Dairyline  with  the  latest  hundredweight 
rls  in  the  five  o'clock  hour  so  you  can  hear  it 
ulig  morning  milking.  There's  a  conservative 
ill  how  for  an  hour  in  the  morning,  of  course — 
u|>ddly,  in  the  afternoon,  there's  an  hour  of 
:ffving  talk,  hosted  hy  socialist  congressman 
ijiie  Sanders  and  by  Anthony  Pollina,  of  the 
:J's  Progressive  Party. 
■  other  words,  this  is  a  very 
:mge  radio  station.  Forget 
nflfed  states  and  the  blue 
-■ms.  WDEV  exists  in  a  kind 
ffirple  state.  Many  parts  of 
a  hedule  sound  like  things 
(lean  hear  elsewhere.  If 
ca/e  got  the  new  satellite  ra- 
ijj,  you  can  get  bluegrass 
V9  pty-four  hours  a  day  and 
'Hi  teen  flavors  of  jazz.  Mod- 
i  adio  stations  aim  for  a  par- 
x|  ar  niche — say,  thirty-five- 
1  old  males  who  want  sports 
m  md  the  clock.  But  it's  a  rare 
e  in  our  society  where 
lonious  Monk  and  stock- 
acing  coexist.  It's  radio 
actually  reflects  the  real- 
f  local  life,  and  it  seems 

very  strange  because  it's  all  but 
disappeared  everywhere  else. 


couple  of  miles  downhill  from  Thunder 
d,  on  the  slightly  tired  main  street  of  Barre, 
Murphy  opened  up  a  diner  about  a  year  ago, 
t  next  to  the  hardware  store.  Ham  and  eggs, 
ikfast  all  day,  bottomless  cup  of  coffee.  A  lo- 
joint.  But  the  Farmer's  Diner  is  maybe  the 
it  local  joint  in  the  whole  United  States — 
ething  like  80  percent  of  the  food  it  serves  was 
d  within  sixty  miles  of  the  kitchen.  In  a  coun- 
where  the  average  forkful  of  dinner  travels 
)0  miles  to  reach  your  lips,  this  makes  Murphy's 
r  perhaps  the  most  interesting  restaurant  in 
erica.  Sure,  other  chefs  work  with  local  food — 
re  Waters  has  been  doing  it  for  years,  to  great 
lueserved  acclaim.  But  not  at  $5.50  for  the 
nburger  platter.  Diner  food  comes  frozen  in 
at  plastic  sacks  on  the  backs  of  trucks, 
jreat  local  food  in  a  diner  is  as  odd  as  jazz  and 
k-car  racing  sharing  a  radio  frequency.  Amer- 
has  been  Clear  Channeled  and  Olive  Gar- 
led  with  enormous  success,  but  it's  possible 
t  success  has  begun  to  breed  a  reaction.  Politi- 
ns  were  bowled  over  last  summer  when  bun- 
ds of  thousands  of  Americans  from  across  the 
itical  spectrum  wrote  in  to  decry  new  FCC 
■egulation  that  would  have  let  media  giants 
n  even  more  stations  than  they  do  now.  And 
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people  are  flocking  in  the  hundreds,  anyhow,  to 
line  the  counter  at  Murphy's  new  eatery.  Some  are 
old  hippies,  and  some  are  on  their  way  to  Thun- 
der Road.  But  there  are  enough  of  them  that 
Murphy  has  begun  to  think  big — begun  to  imag- 
ine Farmer's  Diners  all  across  America,  serving 
food  grown  from  whatever  region  they  happen  to 
be  in.  "'Local'  is  the  new  'organic,'"  he  said. 
"Everywhere  that  there's  an  Applebee's,  there 
could  be  a  Farmer's  Diner." 

In  fact,  the  longer  I  spent 
around  Squier  and  Murphy,  the 
more  I  began  to  wonder  if 
maybe  "local"  really  is  what 
comes  next — whether  as  the 
globalized  world  begins  to  fray, 
socially  and  environmentally 
and  even  economically,  people 
\  might  start  wanting  to  shorten 

their  supply  lines.  Energy  that 
comes  from  a  windmill  on  the 
ridge  instead  of  an  oil  tanker 
from  the  Gulf,  say.  We're  not 
going  to  build  computer  chips  in 
local  workshops,  but  does  every 
chicken  need  to  come  from 
some  enormous  Tyson  shed  in 
the  Southeast?  A  resurgence  of 
the  local  would  be  counterin- 
tuitive. The  momentum  in  the 
direction  of  globalization  seems  too  powerful  to 
buck,  the  economic  logic  unmatchable.  But  in  a 
region  where  jobs  are  draining  away,  and  where 
an  ethic  of  self-reliance  remains  a  dim,  vesti- 
gial, but  honored  memory,  it  seems  at  least  an 
outside  possibility.  And  inside  the  Farmer's  Din- 
er, with  cops  and  housewives  and  truck  drivers 
hunched  over  chili  from  local  steers  and  local 
beans,  it  seems  awfully  appealing. 

The  train  of  thought  that  led  to  this  Barre 
lunch  counter  began,  oddly  enough,  in  the 
1990s,  when  Tod  Murphy  was  working  in  a 
cool  new  coffee  place  in  Seattle  called  Star- 
bucks, soon  to  he  the  poster  child  (or  the  de- 
struction of  local  commercial  culture.  "I  was  a 
damned  good  Starbucks  counter  guy,"  Murphy 
said.  "That's  where  I  got  my  chops.  I  found  out 
that  I  really  liked  customers.  It  fits  in  with  my 
Aquarian  personality — you  don't  have  to  make 
a  long-term  commitment  to  them,  but  you  get 
to  converse."  He  learned  plenty  of  other 
things,  too,  watching  Starbucks  owner  Howard 
Schultz.  "He  was  always  able  to  see  the  possi- 
bilities. He  knew  about  the  'half  hour  vaca- 
tion,' and  how  people  wanted  a  new  public 
space,  and  all  of  that.  He  understood  what  was 
happening  in  the  culture." 

In  the  mid-nineties,  Murphy  and  his  girlfriend, 
a  Starbucks  manager,  moved  east  to  Atlanta  to 
launch  their  own  start-up — "Coffee  Station,"  they 


called  it.  The  plan  was  to  make  as  much  money 
as  quickly  as  possible.  "The  whole  idea  was  to  llip 
it,  to  turn  it — all  those  late  nineties  words."  Mur- 
phy ended  up  in  New  York  as  operations  director. 
"In  three  years  in  Manhattan,  I  saw  Patrick  Stew- 
art in  a  Shakespeare  play  and  that  was  pretty 
much  my  tourist  life.  We  were  full-out."  Coffee 
Station  didn't  turn  into  Starbucks — in  fact  it  went 
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out  of  business — but  Murphy  and  his  partners  had 
sold  out  near  the  top  of  the  boom,  clearing  a  small 
bundle.  "It  made  having  a  farm  possible." 

Ah,  a  farm.  Murphy  grew  up  suburban,  but  his 
grandparents  were  still  farming  in  rural  Con- 
necticut (just  down  the  road  from  what's  since 
turned  into  Mohegan  Sun,  the  gaudiest  of  the 
Indian  casinos).  He  knew  what  he  wanted  to  do: 
"I  would  get  the  Sears  and  Roebuck  farm  cata- 
logue and  price  out  what  a  laying  flock  would 
cost  me,"  he  said.  So  when  he  sold  off  his  stake 
in  overpriced  Manhattan  latte,  he  drove  north  to 
Vermont  and  started  looking. 

He  found  a  place — a  beautiful,  scraggly  hill 
farm  ten  miles  south  of  Barre,  where  he  started  rais- 
ing veal  calves.  "Great  organic  veal  calves,  nurs- 
ing off  old  dairy  cows.  They  were  out  on  pasture 
too,  so  they  actually  had  some  flavor  from  grass. 
1  went  to  start  selling  them  because  shortly  they 
were  not  going  to  be  veal  anymore,  they  were  go- 
ing to  be  young  beef.  The  first  chef  1  talked  to  said, 
'Great,  I'll  take  three  cases  of  top  round.'  Well, 
C  'lit  ist,  the  entire  herd  didn't  have  three  cases  of 
top  round.  And  no  one  wanted  the  front  legs." 

Murphy  had  discovered  the  essential  fact  of 
modern  agriculture:  veal  calf,  ear  of  corn,  gallon 
of  milk,  what  you've  grown  is  a  commodity.  You 
either  sell  it  into  the  huge  industrial  food  stream, 
at  a  price  set  by  the  lowest-cost,  highest-volume 
grower  in  some  distant  market,  or  you  can  begin 
the  laborious  task  of  figuring  out  how  to  market 
your  product  for  a  higher  price:  at  a  farmer's  mar- 
ket, or  through  an  organic  co-op,  or  maybe  mar- 
inated in  some  special  sauce  and  Fed-Exed  from 
your  website.  (You  could  also  do  what  most  small 
tanners  in  Vermoni  or  elsewhere  in  America  have 
in  tact  done:  sell  your  farm  to  someone  else,  who 
will  either  try  one  of  the  above  strategies  or  turn 
it  into  ski  condos.)  In  this  case,  Murphy  sold  his 
veal  cakes  to  the  New  England  Culinary  Institute 
tor  use  m  their  meat-cutting  class.  But  that  was 
clearly  a  limited  market.  And  anyway,  be  was 
cursed  w  ith  the  brain  ot  an  entrepreneur. 


"1  started  to  ask  myself,  how  do  you  creaj 
company  that  will  take  food  off  the  farmer's 
in  the  easiest  way  tor  a  farmer,  and  set  it  in 
ol  the  i.  ust outers  in  the  easiest  way  for  them, 
do  it  at  a  price  point  everyone  could  live 
And  a  diner  was  the  answer  I  came  up 
People  know  what  to  expect  from  it.  It's  a  grot 
beet  business.  Nothing  fancy." 

In  fact,  though,  a  diner  was  not  so  iniuitivi 
obvious.  Virtually  all  the  other  restaurateurs 
want  to  use  high-quality  local  produce  have  got 
high-end,  tor  the  obvious  reason  that  a  $50  chei 
covers  ,i  multitude  of  sins.  You  can  afford  to 
the  higher  price  ot  hand-raised  organic  veal, 
the  high  price  ot  having  a  chef  take  the  tirru 
hack  it  apart,  and  the  higher  price  of  going  dc 
io  the  farmer's  market  to  shop  for  it,  and 
high  price  of  the  fresh  flowers  on  the  tabli 
make  your  customer  feel  .is  it  $50  was  mo 
w  ell  spent.  If  you're  going  to  try  to  use  the  s: 
ingredients  to  compete  with,  say,  Denny's,  yo 
going  to  have  to  think  a  lot  harder.  And  if  yoi 
going  to  try  it  in  Vermont,  where  winter  1 
awhile,  you're  going  to  have  to  th 
harder  still. 
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^iocal  sounds  good,  but  most  of  Ameril 
history  has  been  spent  transforming  local  in 
national  and  now  global.  The  result  is  the  sod 
we  inhabit.  Considering  only  just  these  twoc 
cgories,  food  and  communications,  it's  easy  enoii 
to  see  what's  happened.  Whereas  once  most  peo 
grew  their  own  food,  and  perhaps  a  small  surp 
to  sell,  farmers  now  make  up  1  or  2  percent 
the  population.  The  rest  of  us  have  moved 
making  the  economy  vastly  larger  by  doing  ol 
er  i  lungs.  We  now  can  get  fresh  food  from  arou 
the  planet,  flown  or  shipped  in  at  every  season,  a 
it's  all  incredibly  cheap— once  upon  a  time 
orange  was  a  rare  treat  in  the  bottom  of  a  Chi 
mas  stocking  for  most  Americans,  and  now  oral 
juice  is  a  staple  of  our  lives,  av  ailable  in  low-a 
and  high-calcium  and  everything  in  between, 
kind  ot  a  miracle  that  consumer  capitalism  can 
liver  you  an  apple  from  South  Africa  tor  fo 
cents.  Similarly,  communicat  ion  was  once  lar 
ly  confined  to  I  he  people  in  your  immediate  vie 
ity,  unless  you  were  willing  to  write  a  letter.  N 
we  are  entertained  virtually  nonstop  by  hundr 
of  channels  ot  television  and  radio  and  Inter- 
radio  and  legally  and  illegally  downloaded  tu 
and  you  name  it.  There  is  no  vaguely  musi 
sound  emitted  by  anyone  on  the  planet  tha 
m  it  available,  again  for  a  vanishingly  low  price 
any  of  the  rest  of  us  at  any  time.  Vermont  al 
has  seventy-eight  radio  transmitters — the  dia 
pretty  crowded  even  in  this  small  state. 

Or,  of  course,  you  could  say  it  another  way.  ] 
now  grow  our  food  with  so  tew  farmers  that  1 
ot  rural  communities  have  simply  shriveled  up ; 
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lis  tpeared,  and  many  of  the  rest  are  impover- 
j.sl  1  and  hopeless.  Farmers  working  thousands  of 
ic  apiece  can't  take  good  care  of  the  land — soil 
1  es,  pesticides  and  herbicides  go  on  by  the 

0  Animals  grown  in  vast  factory  farms  are,  by 
lition,  animals  abused.  Flying  and  trucking 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other  spews 
on  into  the  atmosphere.  By  the  time  the  ap- 
rom  New  Zealand  reaches  your  supermarket 
tes  like  nothing  special.  Vast  quantities  of 

,pl  ip  food  have,  in  the  last  couple  of  decades, 
ed  to  make  us,  well,  vast. 
Tien  a  train  car  overturned  in  Minot,  North 
ota,  last  year,  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia 
ed  out,  sending  up  a  cloud  of  poison  gas.  Lo- 
rfficials  quickly  tried  to  contact  the  town's 
n  radio  stations  to  send  out  the  alarm — only 
c  ad  that  there  was  no  one  actually  working  in 

1  >t  them.  They  were  simph  ivl,i\  ing  a  satellite 
from  Clear  Channel  headquarters  in  Texas — 
e  was  plenty  of  country  music  and  golden 
es  and  Top  40  and  right-wing  chat,  but  no  one 
am  about  the  toxic  cloud  drifting  overhead, 
rue  that  you  can  hear  any- 
ig  from  anywhere  at  any 
|  but,  oddly,  it's  gotten  a 
larder  to  hear  much  about 
l  immediate  vicinity.  All 
talk  radio  covered  the  fine 
its  of  the  California  recall 
obsessive  detail — did 
old  grope  all  those  women? 
i  try  spinning  the  dial  to 

out  about,  say,  the  extent 
omestic  abuse  in  your  own 
:nty.  That's  one  reason 
pie  rose  up  last  summer  to 
t  the  FCC  when  it  moved 
nake  the  world  even  safer 
the  Clear  Channels.  It  was 
posed  to  be  a  quiet  back- 
m  deal,  but  pretty  soon  ac- 
sts  of  every  stripe  were 
iting  the  regulation:  When 
nie  Sanders  held  a  hearing 
/ermont,  for  instance,  there 
en't  enough  seats  for  all  the 
>ple  who  wanted  to  testify; 
ngress  got  so  many  emails  that  the  Senate  ac- 
lly  tried  to  reject  the  new  regulations.  Michael 
veil,  the  shocked  and  peeved  chairman  of  the 
C,  whined  to  the  New  York  Times  in  Septem- 
that  "there  was  a  concerted  grassroots  effort  to 
ick"  the  new  regulation.  "I've  never  seen  that," 
added. 

here's  another  way  of  saying  it.  A  couple  of 
:ks  up  the  dial  from  WDEV,  you  come  to  a 
ear  Channel  Vermont  station,  one  of  a  half' 
:en  area  signals  controlled  by  the  $8  billion 
poration.  It  styles  itself  The  Zone,  and  it  car- 


ries Rush.  After  Rush,  it  carries  the  Don  and 
Mike  show.  A  few  days  ago,  I  listened  to  Don  and 
Mike  for  an  hour.  They  tried  to  fry  an  egg  on  the 
sidewalk  because  it  was  so  incredibly  hot  (in 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  they're  located;  in 
Vermont  it  was  raining).  They  also  had  a  big 
discussion  about  a  porno  film  they'd  recently 
watched  on  a  cable  channel  and  whether  or  not 
it  was  gross  that  the  male  actor  had  an  uncir- 
cumcised  penis.  This  turned  disputatious,  and 
either  Don  or  Mike  told  either  Mike  or  Don  to 
kiss  his  ass.  "Kiss  the  inside  of  my  ass.  Kiss  the  eye. 
Kiss  the  eye!"  Then  a  woman  came  into  the  stu- 
dio who  had  tanned  the  words  "Don"  and  "Mike" 
onto  her  breasts  in  order  to  win  a  hundred  dol- 
lars. There  was  more  dispute,  this  time  about 
whether  or  not  she'd  tanned  them  low  enough, 
"across  the  round  part,  the  aureole." 

An  economist  would  argue  that  we've  chosen 
this  world — that  if  we  didn't  want  the  Sysco  truck 
unloading  frozen  dinners  into  the  back  door  of  the 
family-casual  chain  dining  house,  we  wouldn't  go 
there.  That  if  we  wanted  to  listen  to  local  radio, 
local  radio  would  ipso  facto 
exist.  And  there's  plenty  of 
tmth  in  all  that — by  and  large 
we  have  picked  (with  the  as- 
sistance of  immense  quanti- 
ties of  advertising)  the  cheap- 
est, the  easiest,  the  saltiest, 
the  greasiest.  Something  in 
dirty  talk  appeals  to  many  of 
us,  and  community  has  often 
seemed  like  more  work  than 
it's  worth.  Our  choices  have  in 
some  ways  built  our  world. 
^  |£  On  the  other  hand,  it's  hard 

to  test  whether  these  are  the 
choices  we  really,  or  still,  want 
to  make.  If  most  every  radio 
station  in  your  town  is  owned 
by  some  big  broadcaster,  you 
need  many  millions  of  dollars 
to  buy  a  frequency,  if  indeed 
one  is  even  open.  If  your 
choice  of  restaurants  is  con- 
fined to  twenty  places  with  a 
loading  ramp  at  the  back  for 
the  tractor  trailer,  then  it's  harder  to  make  a  state- 
ment of  your  desires. 

In  other  words,  it  you  wanted  to  find  out 
whether,  in  the  early  twenty-first  century,  local 
"works,"  or  whether  it's  simply  a  romantic  fantasy, 
you'd  need  to  have  some  test  cases,  some  exam- 
ples to  look  at.  A  few  places  that  exist  slightly  out- 
side the  conventional  economy.  Like 
the  Farmer's  Diner,  or  like  WDEV. 

ne  way  to  have  such  a  place  is  to  inheril 
it  from  your  father,  which  is  how  Ken  Squier 


came  by  his  radio  station.  "This  was  a  print  shop 
in  19  30,"  he  said,  waving  his  arm  around  the 
small  suite  of  offices  in  downtown  Waterhurv 
where  WDEV  still  operates.  "They  published 
the  Waterhury  Record.  My  father  was  working 
here  tor  Harry  Whitehill,  who  was  also  the  cus- 
toms collector  tor  northern  Vermont.  In  those 
days  that  meant  chasing  liquor,  and  Mr.  White- 
hill  spent  quite  a  hit  ot  time  up  at  St.  Albans  near 
the  Canadian  border,  where  they  happened  to 
have  the  rirst  commercial  station  in  the  state. 
And  one  day  he  came  home  and  said  to  my  dad, 
'Lloyd,  more  people  can  hear  than  can  read.  1 
think  we  ought  to  have  a  radio  station  too.'" 

The  Pony  Boys,  and 
Beedie's  Troubadours,  and 
Doc  Kenyon  of  the  Moon- 
light Ramblers — they  stayed 
up  night  after  night,  playing 
away  as  Squier  Sr.  tested  the 
signal.  By  July  6,  1931,  all 
was  ready.  Miss  Kate  Lyons, 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Lyons  of  Wa- 
terhury Center,  sang  "The 
Rose  in  the  Garden,"  fol- 
lowed by  Stanley  Nevin 
singing  "The  Hoot  Owl." 
Mrs.  Beryl  Thibuilt  played 
the  first  instrumental  solo — 
a  violin  rendition  of  Frit: 
Kreisler's  "Liehesfreud."  The 
president  ot  the  local  hank 
spoke,  as  did  the  general 
manager  of  the  Eastern 
Magnesium  Talc  plant  and  a  number  of  preach- 
ers. The  state's  poet  laureate,  Dan  Cady,  littered 
a  poem: 

Vermont  now  goes  upon  that  screen 

That  wondrous  screen,  the  air: 

We'll  show  that  things  can  happen  here 

As  well  as  anywhere: 

We'll  give  the  work!  the  news  it  needs 

And  still  have  news  to  spare 

Soon  the  station  was  on  the  air  three  hours  a 
day;  soon  it  was  carrying  live  chats  from  the  gov- 
ernor's office  and  broadcasting  the  state  basket- 
ball championship.  But  the  bread  and  butter  was 
country  music.  "Dance  pavilions  were  the  social 
activity  in  those  days.  There  were  six  or  seven  re- 
ally tine  local  bands,  and  all  through  the  1930s 
each  hand  would  come  in  and  play  for  halt  an 
hour,  talk  about  where  they  were  performing 
that  night.  They'd  take  requests  and  sell  their 
pictures  over  the  air.  Texas  Slim  and  the  North- 
ern Ridge  Runners.  Bud  Bailey  and  the  Down 
Easters."  And  the  local  towns  got  an  hour  a 
week — the  Morrisville  hour,  the  Montpelier 
hour.  "My  lather  met  my  mother  because  she 
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came  lor  the  1  lardwick  hour,"  Squier  said 
the  towns  look  it  very  seriously." 

WDEV  offered  full-service  radio  in  part 
cause  it  paid  off  nicely,  and  in  part  because  White 
lull  and  Squiei  Sr  saw  n  .i-  theii  responsibility, 
fact,  the  idea  ot  businessmen  owning  radio  statu 
w  as  controversial.  In  the  1920s,  as  the  medium 
oft  the  ground,  licenses  went  mostly  to  colle 
to  labor  unions,  and  to  groups  like  them — t 
seemed  the  obvious  rightful  custodians  of  the  pi 
Ik  airwaves.  But  in  the  1930s,  as  it  became  c 
what  a  commerc  ial  gold  mine  broadcasting  co 
be,  business  managed  to  convince  Congress  t 
their  "well-rounded"  programming  should  get  t, 
edge  over  "narrow  specia 
terest."  Washington  did  dt 
mand,  however,  a  cert»h 
modicum  oi  aecountabili 
"Right  from  the  very  begi 
ning,  from  like  1 9  34,  yo 
were  supposed  to  assess  yc  » 
community,"  Squier  sai 
"The  government  told  ya 
to  assess  the  needs,  and  si 
how  you  were  going  to  tulfi 
them,  and  if  you  didn't  thi 


Li 


Sou 


would  take  your  license  awi  it 
from  you." 

So  at  the  time,  there  wi 
nothing  in  the  least  unusi  id 
al  about  WDEV — every  r  [I 
dio  station  on  the  dial  w 
busy  trying  to  entertain  ar  I 
inform  local  audiences.  Bi  III 
by  simply  doing  pretty  muc 
the  same  thing  for  seventy  years,  the  station  h| 
turned  into  a  kind  ot  relic;  there  are  others  lil  I 
it,  mostly  scattered  around  rural  parts  of  tl  f  as 
country,  hut  the  landscape  of  the  medium  h  Jt 
changed  dramatically.  With  the  advent  of  tel  Itk 
vision,  radio  turned  more  and  more  into  a  me  i 
music  box;  then,  in  the  eighties  and  timet  k 
big  companies  discovered  they  could  knit  t  Di: 
gether  huge  networks  and  teed  them  the  same  fc  t>:, 
matted  top  hits,  the  same  nationwide  talk  show  ubs i 
The  cost  of  a  frequency  skyrocketed — any  si  h\ 
nal  in  a  major  metro  area  now  brings  in  tens  ta,S 
millions  of  dollars — but  the  opportunities  to  sa 
money  were  also  enormous.  Instead  of  a  staff 
forty,  like  the  one  Squier  maintains,  you  could  n 
a  radio  station  tor  next  to  nothing,  enabling  yi 
to  pay  oft  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  license  and  st 
make  lots  of  money.  The  same  ad  salesmen  c;  tk; 
pitch  all  of  Clear  Channel's  local  stations,  and  i  mtu 
simpler  for  advertisers  to  buy  their  package.  k- 
"Literally  now,  it  you  can  prove  you  haver  It! 
been  busted  foi  drugs  and  you've  got  i he  mono 
you  get  a  place  on  the  dial,"  Squier  said.  "Thj 
pay  lip  service  to  need  and  necessity,  hut  tha  it 
horse  pucky."  Indeed,  Clear  Channel  brags 
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i  gad  deal  about  its  "public  service,"  which  most- 
1-Jivolves  running  those  free  ads  from  the  Ad 
;  Qmcil.  That's  different  from  the  idea  that  the 
X'lrJ.o  station  is  there  to  actually  serve  a  commu- 
litirl'.  "A  few  years  ago  a  big  flood  hit  Montpelier," 
:ac3:ier  said,  "and  after  a  couple  of  days  they  asked 
imCjvemor  Dean  how  he  was  keeping  track  of 
ll&vfit  was  happening.  And  he  said,  'Well,  I'm  lis- 
-ttling  to  WDEV.'  We  took  all  our  sales  staff  and 
csttjied  them  into  reporters  for  that  period.  We 
cidjpped  all  our  commercials  for  three  days.  We 
curll  someone  on  the  scene  when  the  railroad 
s™ige  down  here  moved  on  its  moorings.  That's 
eti\jjat  we're  supposed  to  do." 
lal  |\s  radio  and  TV  grew  less  and  less  interested 
iJiifleducation  and  service,  Congress  responded 
rim  by  reining  them  in  but  by  setting  aside  a  lit- 
cash  to  create  public  broadcasting.  Vermont 
4)  :  a  considerably  better  than  average  public  - 
,11  io  service.  Along  with  all  the  NPR  shows,  it 
i|  ers  a  twice-a-week  hour-long  call-in  on  local 
51  >ics,  three  five-minute  commentaries  every  day 
1 1  ilocal  residents,  and  an  unparalleled  weather 
Jilecast.  But  there's  a  sense  in  which  it  manages 
Ulappeal  to  a  certain  market  segment,  just  like 
til;  Clear  Channel  stations.  The  only  time  that 
au  jprts  come  up  is  on  Saturday  mornings  between 
ft'en  and  eight,  in  a  national  broadcast  origi- 
:«iting  in  Boston;  rock  and  roll  gets  a  (remarkably 
iiiijjid)  hour  on  Saturday  evening.  You  aren't  go- 
yij ;  to  hear  stock-car  racing,  and  you're  not  go- 
w>  to  get  a  twenty-minute  interview  with  the  ed- 
mr  of  the  Addison  County  Independent  about 
Hjiat's  going  on  in  his  paper  that  week. 
iJ  Squier  insists  that  if  Congress  had  maintained 
ugil  on  commercial  broadcasting,  "there  nev- 
would  have  been  the  need  to  set  up  what  some 
;  as  an  elitist  network."  But  he  understands 
it  how  far  out  of  the  barn  and  out  to  pasture  that 
Tticular  horse  is.  So  he's  left  listening  to  pub- 
radio  with  a  kind  of  rueful  vengefulness,  be- 
use  so  much  of  it  sounds  like  what  he  wants 
DEV  to  sound  like.  He  loves  jazz,  for  instance, 
e  spent  his  college  years  in  Boston,  working  at 
Libs  run  by  the  great  promoter  George  Wein. 
Tie  best  education  I  ever  had.  Miles,  Coltrane, 
la,  Sara  Vaughn,  1  saw  them  all,  five  or  six 
ghts  a  week.  Brubeck,  Enol  Garner."  And  hence 
;  runs  Dinner] an,  right  before  the  Red  Sox.  He 
so  loves  classical  music — in  fact,  he  runs  his 
vn  small  classical  station.  "I  tried  to  give  Ver- 
ont  Public  Radio  money,"  he  said.  "I  sent  them 
check  for  $1,700  and  asked  that  they  say,  'Sup- 
)rt  for  this  programming  is  coming  from  WCVT, 
lassie  Vermont,  101.7.'  But  they  sent  it  back  and 
rr.l  id  they  wouldn't  accept  it  because  I'm  a  com- 
icptitor.  Competitor!  They  pay  no  taxes,  they  get 
hi  500,000  a  year  from  the  government.  So  on  the 
ai  le  hand  I'm  up  against  Clear  Channel.  And  on 
|S  le  other  hand  I'm  up  against  this  group  that 


claims  they're  public."  He  would  settle,  he  said 
with  a  laugh,  for  the  chance  to  run  Prairie  Home 
Companion  on  his  air.  "I  begged  for  that  show," 
he  said.  "But  they  just  laughed  at  me." 

Some  years  WDEV  makes  money,  though 
Squier  is  not  about  to  say  how  much,  and  some 
years  it  doesn't.  If  Squier  had  to  buy  it  now, 
though,  he  couldn't.  "No  Vermonter  will  ever 
hold  a  radio  station  license  again,"  he  said. 
"They'll  go  to  the  big  companies  with  the  liq- 
uidity." Who  will  pay  the  capital  costs  by  not  us- 
ing the  sales  staff  to  cover  the  three-day  Mont- 
pelier flood,  and  not  broadcasting  back-to-back 
high  school  girls'  basketball  games,  and  not 
mounting  a  microphone  on  a  bicycle  to  cover 
the  local  marathon,  and  not  going  live  to 

the  woods  on  the  opening  day  of 

deer-hunting  season. 

JSL^sots  of  conversations  in  Vermont  get  around 
to  milk,  which  has  been  the  state's  agricultural  sta- 
ple since  the  decline  of  the  wool  trade  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  Vermont  has  lost  80 
percent  of  its  dairy  farms  in  the  last  forty  years — 
they're  competing  with  the  megafarms  of  the 
Midwest  and  California,  which  have  driven  prices 
through  the  floor.  A  few  dairymen  have  emulat- 
ed the  competition  and  gotten  very  big,  but  many 
more  have  gotten  Florida  license  plates.  So  it 
was  a  relief  when  one  day  Tod  Murphy  drove  me 
out  to  visit  the  Strafford  Organic  Creamery,  a 
small  dairy  that  actually  seems  to  be  almost  mak- 
ing it.  Earl  Ransom  was  born  on  the  farm  in  1972, 
and  he's  been  running  it  since  he  was  twenty- 
three;  his  milk  comes  in  big  glass  bottles,  from  ap- 

A  FEW  VERMONT  DAIRYMEN  HAVE 
EMULATED  THE  COMPETITION  AND  GOTTEN 
VERY  BIG,  BUT  MANY  MORE  HAVE  GOTTEN 
FLORIDA  LICENSE  PLATES 

parently  happy  cows  who  spend  their  time  out  on 
pasture,  at  least  until  it  gets  cold.  (Or  until  some- 
thing else  happens.  "That's  Stu  with  the  horns 
over  there,"  explained  Earl  as  he  flipped  burgers 
on  his  grill.  "Stu's  going  in  the  freezer  on  Tues- 
day.") Anyway,  Earl  lives  the  lite  of  a  dairy 
farmer — which  means  that  his  property  taxes 
have  gone  up  38  percent  since  2001  as  the  land 
gets  more  and  more  desirable,  and  which  means 
that  he  spends  $2,000  a  month  on  electricity  to 
run  his  small  farm.  "It's  highly  unlikely  we  could 
survive  at  our  scale  without  being  organic,"  Ear! 
said.  The  premium  price  underwrites  an  ecolog- 
ically sensible  farm. 

But  the  milk  mostly  goes  to  natural-food 
stores — that  is,  to  people  who  can  afford,  and  are 
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willing,  to  pay  $ 3.50  a  halt-gallon  instead  of  $2. 
It's  a  niche  market,  the  public  radio  of  dairying. 
The  exception  is  the  Farmer's  Diner,  which  huys 
most  of  its  dairy  products  from  Ransom.  "I've  had 
to  educate  folks  that  whipping  cream  is  not  sup- 
posed to  he  white,"  Murphy  said.  "When  the  cows 
went  out  of  the  harn  and  into  the  pasture  in  the 
spring,  the  half-and-half 
changed  color  noticeably. 
The  waitresses  were  atraid 
people  would  freak." 

It's  operations  like  Ran- 
som's that  Murphy  wants 
badly  to  support.  Rut  he 
didn't  inherit  his  business. 
If  he's  going  to  spread  it 
around  the  country,  it  will 
be  on  other  people's  mon- 
ey, money  that's  looking 
for  a  good  return.  A  good 
way  to  lose  that  money 
would  be  to  go  entirely 
warm  and  fuzzy.  So  while 
Murphy  decorates  the  din- 
er with  slogans  from  Wendell  Berry  ("Eating  is 
an  Agricultural  Act"),  he  resists  the  urge  to  hire 
on  the  basis  of  ideology.  "My  first  manager,  he 
wanted  the  kitchen  to  be  a  Darwinian,  organic, 
evolving  system.  No.  You  have  to  be  God  in  the 
kitchen,  lay  down  how  it  will  be,  impose  some 
divine  intelligence  on  the  primordial  soup. 
Chaos  theory  is  great,  hut  you  need  some  pretty 
powerful  computers  to  see  the  patterns,  the  pret- 
ty fractals.  Customers  are  the  observers  in  this 
system,  and  to  them  it  just  looks  like  chaos." 

By  contrast,  Murphy  has  evolved  a  careful 
plan  for  the  diner,  a  plan  that  at  the  moment  is 
making  the  rounds  of  investors.  His  Barre  oper- 
ation has  indisputably  proved  people  will  line 
up  to  eat  local  food — but  it's  also  indisputably 
proved,  Murphy  said,  that  you  need  a  certain 
degree  of  economy  of  scale  to  make  the  idea  re- 
ally work.  He's  making  two  or  three  cents  on 
the  dollar  now.  Not  many  investors  are  going  to 
sign  on  for  a  2  or  3  percent  return.  So,  to  a  de- 
gree, Murphy  has  no  choice  but  to  expand — 
once  started,  the  competitive  logic  of  globalism 
is  hard  to  derail.  His  scheme  goes  like  this: 
Murphy  will  build  clusters  of  diners — maybe 
five  or  six  in  Vermont,  perhaps  fifteen  in  a 
metro  area  like  Boston — and  service  each  clus- 
ter from  a  central  kitchen.  "If  we  have  a  central 
commissary  supplying  four  or  five  other  places, 
we  go  from  making  three  cents  on  the  dollar  to 
nine  cents  on  the  dollar.  We  can  go  from  one 
guy  with  a  knite  cutting  home  fries  to  a  ma- 
chine that  cuts  home  fries  and  coleslaw  and 
everything  else.  In  the  same  time  it  now  takes 
him  to  prep  one  hundred  pounds  of  home  tries, 
he  can  do  .ill  the  vegetables  tor  three  diners." 


That's  the  way  that  Denny's  thinks  too, 
course — and  once  you've  started  down  that  pa 
it  would  be  easy  to  just  keep  going.  Doubtl 
there's  a  bigger  machine  that  cuts  French  fries 
3,000  restaurants  at  once.  "That's  why  we  ha 
to  have  a  stake  in  the  ground.  The  food  has 
come  from  within  sixty  miles — that's  where  \ 

losophy  overrides  the  bus* 
ness  model,"  Murphy  saiq 
"Because  there's  some  poii 
at  which  you're  not  loc 
anymore,  and  then  you'^ 
A|  plebee's,  I  i  ontend  ltl 
the  sixty-mile  radius — thai 
allows  people  to  recognq  m 
the  names  of  the  towns  th 
food  comes  from.  Wende 
Berry  wrote  me  and  said  su 
ty  miles  is  too  far  awa  n 
Well,  he's  right.  I'd  like  it  a  j 
within  a  buggy-  ride,  too.  Bi  :i 
since  we're  playing  in  I 
1,500-mile  game,  sixty  milcr 
is  pretty  good." 
The  aim,  eventually,  is  for  locals  across  tt  I": 
nation  to  invest  in  their  own  clusters  of  diners-  m 
the  parent  company  will  provide  the  busine 
model  and  technological  expertise,  collecting  ; 
percentage  from  the  franchises.  "We  want  to  1 
a  vertically  integrated  company,  which  is  ev  I 
and  awful,"  Murphy  said.  "But  a  deeentralized  ve  Bit 
tically  integrated  company.  1  don't  think  there  bet 
a  model  of  that  anywhere." 

The  biggest  problem  with  this  vision  is  th  k 
globalism  has  long  since  eviscerated  the  infti 
structure  needed  for  it  to  happen.  As  the  foa  : 
system  nationalized,  all  the  slaughterhouses  coi  i 
centrated  around  the  big  Midwest  feedlots.  A  fe  sc 
potato-producing  regions — Maine,  Idaho — hav  ■ 
enormous  French  try  factories,  but  if  you  want  i 
pr<  iduce  a  French  fry  anywhere  else,  you  need  a  gi  ji 
with  a  knife.  Vermont  literally  doesn't  prodiu  v 
pork  anymore — to  get  a  supply  of  bacon,  Mu  :r 
phy  has  a  fifteen-year-old  named  Andrew  raisii  ;• 
pigs  on  his  parents'  small  dairy  farm. 

And  so,  in  order  to  open  even  the  Barre  dii  r, 
er,  Murphy  had  to  buy  or  build  his  own  miniatu  - 
supply  chain.  His  smokehouse,  Vermont  Smol  : 
and  Cure,  is  located  in  the  back  of  a  Texaco  st  r- 
tion  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  restaurant.  "Th  i 
is  the  raw  room.  This  is  a  pickler — we  can  inje  L 
brine  into  hams  and  bacons.  This  is  the  vacuu 
stutter,  tor  sausage  making.  It's  a  great  machin 
but  the  drawback  is  all  the  directions  are  in  Ge  • 
man.  I  have  to  get  my  uncle  down  from  the  Can 
dian  border  to  read  them  tor  me." 

In  essence,  by  setting  his  sixty-mile  limit,  Mi 
phy  has  thrown  a  handful  of  grit  into  his  busint 
plan.  He's  agreed  tt)  cook  with  one  hand  tied  b 
hind  his  back.  In  return,  he  gets  a  story  to  tell,  01 
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h  lopes  will  draw  customers.  "I  keep  comparing 
t|j  ith  Starbucks.  Latte  is  in  the  culture  now, 
't  it  wasn't  ten  years  ago.  Right  now  people  are 
starting  to  care  about  local  food.  We're 
in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time." 

^  he  nation's  liberals  are  forever  talking 
ut  launching  some  kind  of  left-of-center  ra- 
network — Al  Franken  going  head-on 
F^inst  Rush  Limbaugh.  But  Anthony  Pollina, 
ner  gubernatorial  candidate  on  the  Progres- 
Party  ticket,  has  already  been  doing  the  job, 
^k  in  and  week  out,  for  half  a  year  on  WDEV. 
guests  are  mill  workers  laid  off  as  Vermont's 
as  nufacturing  base  contracts,  and  other  mill 
sj  rkers  who  have  restarted  their  old  factory  to 
locally  marketed  production.  They're  dairy 
ners  fighting  for  higher  milk  prices  from  the 
marketers.  Pollina's  show  is  wildly  different 
m  almost  anything  else  you  hear  anywhere — 
bking-class  Americans  voicing  their  re- 
ttment  not  of  feminazis  and  gay  people  and 
fare  queens  and  so  on  but  of  their  actual 
/ersaries  in  corporate  America. 
0CT3EV  charges  both  Pollina  and  local  con- 
vative  talkmeister  Laurie  Morrow  for  their 
ur  a  day  of  airtime — it's  a  mercenary  propo- 
on  for  the  station.  But  the  shows  fit  pretty 
itly  with  Squier's  own  politics,  a  kind  of  pop- 
sm  that  has  very  little  to  do  with  party.  His 
eners  often  seem  cut  from  the  same  mold, 
fact,  it  makes  you  wonder  if  a  gradual  return 
more  local  economies  might  bring  with  it  a 
idual  change  in  the  lines  that  divide  our  po- 
ical  life.  We're  used  to  imagining  local  com- 
mities  as  hopelessly  parochial  and  conserva- 
e,  but  in  fact  it's  the  national  culture  that 
s  grown  right-wing  and  intolerant — all  those 
iters  thrive  because  in  the  nation  as  a  whole 
ere  are  enough  bigots  to  make  up  an  audi- 
ce.  But  local  communities  are  maybe  more 
terested  in  finding  out  what  works  than  they 
;  in  venting.  Less  interested  in  left  versus  right 
an  in  big  versus  small. 

Tod  Murphy,  for  instance,  wears  his  hair  in  a 
nytail  and  is  driven  by  an  intense  concern 
r  the  environment.  He  also  averages  twenty- 
e  hours  a  month  filling  out  federal  and  state 
sthperwork  for  the  restaurant  and  the  smoke- 
li  iuse — the  USDA  inspector,  by  law,  gets  his 
iel  vn  room  and  his  own  bathroom  in  the  back  of 
life  Texaco  station.  Is  he  for  big  government? 
6t  exactly. 

Or  consider  this.  Last  summer  a  Vermont  state 
wjooper  named  Michael  Johnson  was  trying  to 
op  a  car  driven  by  a  suspected  drug  dealer.  He 
as  putting  a  spike  strip  down  on  the  interstate  to 
incture  the  car's  tires  when  the  dealer  drove 
;to  the  median  and  ran  him  over.  A  few  nights 
ter  Squier  ran  the  main  feature  at  Thunder  Road 


in  his  honor — state  troopers  driving  the  pace  car, 
jugs  going  through  the  grandstand  to  collect  mon- 
ey for  Johnson's  three  kids.  And  the  next  morn- 
ing Squier  was  on  the  radio  fulminating  about 
the  need  to  start  executing  heroin  dealers.  Red 
meat  stuff — understandable  in  the  circumstances, 
but  red  meat.  What  you  expect  from  radio. 

Ten  minutes  later,  though,  he  was  interview- 
ing a  local  author,  Thorn  Hartmann,  who  had 
written  a  book  called  Unequal  Protection,  an  ac- 
count of  "the  rise  of  corporate  dominance  and  the 
theft  of  human  rights."  All  summer,  in  fact,  Squier 
kept  returning  to  the  book,  urging  that  his  lis- 
teners go  out  and  buy  a  copy  so  they  could  un- 
derstand how  corporate  campaign  contributions 
came  to  have  such  power.  The  day  after  the  great 
eastern  blackout,  he  was  fulminating  again — this 
time  about  the  way  that  utility  lobbyists  had  left 
the  nation  vulnerable.  It's  as  if  Rush  Limbaugh 
and  Al  Franken  shared  a  brain. 

With  one  big  difference.  When  you're  local,  it's 
harder  to  be  a  complete  jerk.  The  day  after  he 
raged  on  about  lining  heroin  dealers  up  against  the 
wall  and  shooting  them,  Squier  invited  a  local 
lawyer  onto  his  program  to  argue  against  the  death 
penalty.  "If  you  ever  saw  someone  get  executed, 
you  wouldn't  be  so  glib  about  it,"  he  told  Squier. 

"I  don't  think  you're  right  about  that,"  Squier 
said.  "But  maybe  you  are."  There's  a  phrase  you'll 
wait  a  long  time  to  hear  on  the  national  shows. 

If  you  look  hard  enough,  you  can  see  a  strain 
of  this  populism  in  Vermont's  current  contribu- 
tion to  national  politics,  the  Howard  Dean  cam- 
paign. Against  gun  control,  for  the  death  penal- 
ty, against  tax  cuts  for  the  rich,  for  restrictions  on 


global  trade.  And  funded  by  $50  donations  from 
around  the  country.  Small,  not  big.  The  Bush 
campaign  is  reportedly  counting  on  "NASCAR 
dads"  to  carry  the  day,  but  the  view 
from  Thunder  Road  is  a  little  different. 

II  f  you  took  a  poll  and  asked  people  it  they 
wanted  more  "community"  in  their  lives,  a  huge 
majority  would  say  yes.  Left,  right,  and  center,  it's 


a  lack  we  profess  to  feel.  But  it's  not  at  all  clear 
that  we  mean  it  in  anything  other  than  a  wistful, 
sentimental  way — that,  given  the  choice,  we 
have  any  real  interest  in  community,  or  in  the  in- 
stitutions (like  WDEV  or  the  Farmer's  Diner) 
that  might  build  it. 

That's  because  a  local  community  is  in  some 
ways  an  exercise  in  inefficiency.  Take  the  mod- 
ern radio  industry  as  an  example.  It's  the  furthest 
thing  from  local,  hut  it's  incredibly  focused  on  you. 
It's  entirely  set  up  around  the  idea  that  you  are  a 
part  of  a  predictable  demographic  w  hose  tastes  can 
be  reliably  commodiried.  It  you  walk  into  the 
headquarters  of,  say,  Kansas  City's  Entercom 
Broadcasting,  a  Clear  Channel  vvanna-he,  it  looks 
like  you're  in  a  food  court.  In  the  center,  ad  sales- 
men work  from  a  line  of  cubicles.  Around  them, 
a  ring  of  small  sound  booths  house  each  of  the 
company's  stations — there's  a  country,  a  classical, 
a  smooth  jazz,  a  news,  a  rock,  a  classic  rock,  an  al- 
ternative rock,  and  a  continuous  soft  rock 
(KUDL)  geared  toward  women.  If  that  kind  of 
segmentation  isn't  enough  tor  you,  you  can  sign 
up  for  satellite  radio — on  XM's  101  channels, 
rock  and  roll  comes  in  an  endless  variety  of  fla- 
vors, including  "stadium  rock"  and  "hair  hands." 
And  of  course  the  whole  premise  of  talk  radio  is 
that  you  can  go  all  day  long  without  hearing  an 
opinion  you  disagree  with — Limhaugh's  fans,  af- 
ter all,  call  themselves  "dittoheads." 

Whereas  on  WDEV,  if  you  listen  regularly, 
you  hear  Ann  Coulter  decrying  the  treason  of 
the  American  left,  hut  you  also  hear  the 
American  left,  or  at  least  the  Vermont  version 
of  it,  decrying  plant  closings  and  failing  dairy 
farms,  demanding  national  health  insurance 
and  dissing  the  president.  You  hear  jazz  in  the 
evening,  and  you  hear  stock-car  racing.  You 
hear,  in  other  words,  things  that  other  people 
are  interested  in.  Which  is  pretty  much  the 
definition  of  community.  It  you're  a  senior  citi- 
zen you  find  out  what's  going  on  in  the 
schools,  and  if  you're  a  jazz  fan  you  hear  some 
bluegrass,  and  everyone  gets  the  Norwich  ice- 
hockey  scores.  Television,  of  course,  is  so  ex- 
pensive it  has  to  chase  the  largest  possible  au- 
dience, and  the  Internet,  by  virtue  ot  its 
design,  splits  people  off  into  narrow  avenues  ot 
interest.  Radio  is  the  ideal  community  vehicle, 
its  signal  confined  by  the  hills  and  mountains 
to  a  narrow  area — or  was,  until  big  money  fig- 
ured out  how  to  buy  up  those  local  stations 
and  turn  them  into  ghost  repeaters. 

Now  there  are  just  survivor  stations  like 
WDEV  hanging  on,  tor  who  knows  how  long.  I 
was  in  the  studio  one  morning  when  Squier 
was  interviewing  his  grandchildren  about  the 
new  Harry  Potter  book.  Their  mother,  Squier's 
daughter  Ashley  Jane,  squeezed  into  the  booth 
too,  and  when  she  started  talking  it  was  with 


the  practiced  air  ot  a  radio  pro.  She'd  grown  up 
in  the  studio,  hosting  the  Creen  Mountain 
Ballroom,  a  dance  program  tor  kids.  But  she 
took  up  religion  instead — she's  an  Episcopal 
priest  in  Chicago,  and  her  brother's  the  sound- 
man tor  the  California  hand  the  Smokin'  At 
madillos.  Monthly,  Squier  said,  one  or  another 
ot  the  big  outfits  makes  an  offer  tor  the  station 
"The  value  probably  went  up  another  forty  per- 
cent when  the  FCC  passed  the  last  deregula- 
tion." It's  a  little  hard  to  see  how  the  station 
will  outlast  him. 

The  barriers  to  entry  in  the  restaurant  business 
are  a  lot  lower  than  they  are  in  broadcasting — 1 
most  important  license  comes  from  the  lo< 
health  department.  Still,  the  Farmer's  Diner  iss 
other  difficult  example  ot  embracing  a  cert 
kind  of  inefficiency.  Since  it's  always  sum: 
somewhere  and  we  know  how  to  fly  tomat 
around  the  planet  for  next  to  nothing,  why  boi 
er  seeking  out  blemished  local  hydroponic  to  ma 
toes  to  top  your  burgers  in  mid-winter?  Lettuce! 
a  commodity  item,  and  it  comes  at  $18  a  box;  wto 
bother  paying  $21  a  box  simply  because  the 
cal  farmers  say  that's  what  they  need  to  makej 
profit?  Murphy  took  me  to  Thistle  Hill  Farm  ir 
Pomtret,  w  here  they  make  a  stunning  Tarentais 
cheese;  it  costs  $10  a  pound  wholesale,  howev> 
and  it  would  be  a  lot  easier  not  to  use  it  in  y 
version  of  a  Ploughman's  Lunch.  Why  hot 
with  ice  cream  from  the  small  organic  herd 
nearby  Stratford  when  you  know,  based  on  e: 
penence,  that  they're  going  to  tun  out  a  tew  tirrti 
in  the  course  of  the  summer  and  your  whole  meni 
is  going  to  be  screwed  up?  It's  so  much  easier  jus 
to  take  it  all  out  of  the  back  of  the  tractor  trail 
er  and  serve  it  up. 

All  you  get  in  return  tor  the  effort  is  a  ston 
the  story  that  the  food  comes  from  your  neigh 
bors,  that  by  eating  it  you're  helping  local  agri 
culture.  It's  possible  that  the  story  is  worth 
buck — people  might  pay  Murphy  $6  for  a  had 
burger  lunch  even  though  Denny's  would  serv 
them  the  same  number  of  calories  for  $5  (espe 
cially  since  Murphy's  hamburger,  from  be* 
raised  on  the  western  side  of  the  Green  Mour 
tains  in  Starksboro,  is  really,  really  good).  It 
possible  that  by  cutting  out  the  middleman  an 
using  prefab  diner  buildings  and  finding  ir 
vestors  who  think  it's  a  good  idea  as  well  as 
good  scheme,  Murphy  can  make  it  work. 

Look — we  live  in  a  world  where  Wal-Ma 
and  McDonald's,  with  their  unbelievable  efi 
ciency,  have  managed  to  erode  away  most 
what  were  once  local  economies — "Low  Prio 
Always"  might  as  well  replace  "In  God  We  Trust 
S< )  it's  a  stretch  to  imagine  that  a  really  good  hi 
turkey  sandwich  might  matter — that  the  pendi 
lum  might  be  poised  to  swing  back  the  other  wa 
But  it's  sweet  to  imagine  it  too. 
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;  female  artist  in  country  music... 

another  level  by  turning  into  an 
accompiished  songwriter  herself." 
Los  Angeles  Times 


tumble  into  srace 


"Outstanding -There's  bareiy  a  second 
that  doesn't  leave  you  wanting  to  grab 
someone  and  say,  'Come  listen  to  this.'" 
London  Sunday  Times 
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news,  cultures,  and  perspectives.  Acclaimed  as  a  "top  value"  by  the  experts  at  Passport  to  Worldband 
Radio,  2003,  the  Grundig  Yacht  Boy  400PE  combines  superior  audio  quality  with  exceptional  ergonomics  to 
create  our  best  portable  model. 


Features  include: 

1  AM/FM/Shortwave  Radio 

•  Single  Sideband  (SSB)  Reception 

•  Autoscan  and  Direct  Keypad  Tuning 

•  40  Station  Memory  Presets 

•  Alarm  and  Sleep  Timer  Functions 


TO  ORDER,  CALL  US  TOLL-FREE: 
1-800-793-6542  Ext.  HARP03 

www.etoncorp.com 


GRUnDIGNorth  America 


YB400PE  is  only  $149.95  (plus  $15  shipping  &  handling  and  applicable  taxes)  or  five  payments  of  $33.83 


LETTER         FROM  RUSSIA 


THE  PLAGE 
WITHOUT  ROADS 

Russia  paves  the  Trans-Siberian  gap 
By  Alexander  Blakely 


VI, 


ilkovo,  the  village  my  wife 
ew  up  in,  has  a  single  paved  road 
trough  it.  This  short  stretch  of  asphalt 
terrupts  an  otherwise  desolate  grav- 
rut  that  barely  connects  Milkovo  to 
fie  rest  of  Kamchatka,  a  wild  and 
ozen  peninsula  that  is  itself  barely  at- 
iched  to  Russia's  eastern  shore.  The 
lace  is  so  cold  and  remote  it 
umbles  even  Siberians.  That 
nnooth  pavement,  though, 
romises  warmth  and  at  least 
le  rudiments  of  civilization. 

My  mother-in-law,  Lyubov, 
•as  for  many  years  the  director 
f  finance  for  the  local  branch 
f  the  Russian  highway  de- 
artment,  Rosavtodor.  When 
4ilkovo's  collective  farm  col- 
jpsed  along  with  the  Soviet 
Jnion,  Rosavtodor  became  its 
lain  enterprise,  which  made 
yubov  one  of  the  few  people 
'ith  a  salary.  Without  the 
lowing  and  maintenance 
lone  by  her  colleagues,  the  road  would 
isappear  under  winter  blizzards  or 
^ash  away  during  spring  floods.  With- 
ut  the  Moscow  funds  she  account- 
id,  Milkovo  itself  probably  would  have 
lisappeared.  Lyubov  did  fine.  Her 
leighbor,  however,  lost  three  guard 
logs  one  winter  because  the  animals 
veren't  fierce  enough  to  fend  off  hun- 
gry villagers. 


Mexander  Blakely  is  the  author  of  Siberia 
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Milkovo's  other  food  source  is  the 
Kamchatka  River,  which,  when  it  is 
not  frozen,  offers  up  a  bounty  of  salmon, 
trout,  and  grayling.  My  late  father-in- 
law,  like  many  of  his  neighbors,  relied 
on  the  river  for  sustenance,  particular- 
ly after  Lyubov  divorced  him.  One  sum- 
mer, he  and  his  friend  Savich  picked 


me  up  an  hour  before  dawn  in  an  old 
Zaporozhets,  a  Ukrainian  car  so  small 
that  most  owners,  Savich  included,  rip 
out  the  front  passenger  seat  to  free  up 
space.  In  return  for  some  of  the  fish  we 
would  catch,  Savich  had  agreed  to 
drive  us  out  to  a  point  on  the  river 
from  which  my  father-in-law  and  I 
could  float  back  to  town  in  the  inflat- 
able rubber  boat  then  riding  shotgun. 
Savich  drove  us  south  at  the  car's  top 
speed,  about  40  mph.  The  pavement 
ended.  We  continued  on  for  another 


thirty  minutes,  Savich  yelling  ques- 
tions to  me  about  American  cars  over 
the  engine's  wail  and  the  occasional 
ting  of  gravel  hitting  the  wheel  wells. 
Then  he  abruptly  slowed  down,  search- 
ing the  unbroken  wall  of  tall  grass  on 
the  side  of  the  road.  Without  com- 
ment, he  plunged  the  car  into  the  ver- 
dant barrier,  all  vision  obscured 
by  the  sudden  wash  of  green 
reeds.  Pinching  the  wheel  with 
just  his  thumb  and  forefinger, 
he  seemed  to  be  feeling  his  way 
along.  The  steering  wheel 
jerked.  "There  she  is,"  Savich 
said,  letting  go  of  the  wheel 
and  moving  his  left  foot  onto 
the  gas  pedal  so  that  he  could 
turn  around  in  his  seat,  light  a 
cigarette,  and  return  to  his  in- 
quiry on  American  cars.  The 
steering  wheel  turned  one  di- 
rection and  then  the  other,  as 
if  the  car  itself  knew  the  way. 
Acknowledging  my  look 
of  concern,  Savich  assured  me  that 
the  tires  were  in  ruts  made  by  hun- 
dreds of  previous  fishing  trips.  He 
couldn't  alter  our  course  if 
he  tried. 

ussians  have  a  much-used 
word — be zdorozhye — that  m e ans 
"place  without  roads."  !n  Russia, 
bezdorozhye  is  the  rule,  not  the  ex- 
ception. The  United  States  has  4 
million  miles  of  roadway,  most  of  it 
made  of  relatively  smooth,  highly 
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engineered  asphalt  and  concrete. 
There  are  mure  than  400,000  miles 
of  roads  within  National  Forest 
lands  alone.  By  contrast,  in  all  of 
Russia,  the  largest  country  on  Earth, 
there  are  only  365,000  miles  of 
roads,  most  ot  them  former  horse 
trails  that,  depending  on  the  time  ot 
year,  alternate  hetween  muddy, 
dusty,  and  icy.  Winter  actually  im- 
proves many  Russian  roads  hy  filling 
in  potholes. 

Russia  also  has  the  Trans-Siberian 
Highway,  which  is,  with  one  caveat, 
the  longest  road  in  the  world.  In  places 
the  highway  is  several  lanes  wide  and 
is  covered  in  hlacktop  painted  with 
Bright,  reflective  lane  lines.  In  other 
places  it  is  just  a  meandering  single- 
lane  road  with  an  uneven,  severely 
pocked  surface.  The  caveat  is  that, 
despite  its  name,  the  Trans-Siherian 
Highway  doesn't  actually  transverse 
Siberia.  It  has  a  gap  wider  than  most 
roads  are  long.  That  is,  you  can  drive 
the  Trans-Siberian  east  from  Moscow, 
where  the  highway  begins,  tor  about 
3,500  miles  before  the  road  peters  out 
past  Lake  Baikal.  Then  tor  about  a 
thousand  miles  there  is  pretty  much 
nothing  but  trees.  The  road  picks  up 
again  above  what  used  to  be 
Manchuria  and  wends  the  remaining 
thousand  miles  or  so  to  Vladivostok, 
on  Russia's  far  eastern  shore.  You  can 
think  of  the  Trans-Siberian  as  two 
finished  highways  with  a  thousand 
miles  of  forest  between  them,  or  you 
can  think  of  it  as  a  single  unfinished 
highway  that  is  a  quarter  the  circum- 
ference of  the  Earth.  Either  way, 
though,  you  can't  drive  from  Moscow 
to  Vladivostok. 

The  gap  says  more  about  Russia  than 
the  highway  does.  In  1959,  Dwight 
Eisenhower  took  Nikita  Khrushchev 
on  a  high-speed  ride  through  the  Man  - 
land  countryside  to  show  off  the 
nascent  Interstate  Highway  System, 
the  largest  public-works  project  in  his- 
tory. Khrushchev  was  unimpressed. 
The  engineering  was  fine,  but  to  what 
end.'  "He  said,"  Eisenhower  later  re- 
called, "that  in  his  country  there  was 
little  need  tor  this  type  ot  road  because 
the  Soviet  people  lived  close  together, 
did  not  care  for  automobiles,  had  slight 
interest  in  driving  around  the  coun- 
tryside on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
rarely  changed  their  residences  from 


one  city  to  another.  To  this  he  added 
to  my  amusement:  'Your  people  do  not 
seem  to  like  the  place  where  they  live 
and  always  want  to  be  on  the  move 
going  someplace  else.'" 

Khrushchev  sounds  defensive  in 
this  account,  but  in  tact  Russians 
have  had  had  experiences  with  good 
roads.  The  Mongols,  the  last  super- 
power to  promote  good  roads  in  Rus- 
sia, found  them  an  efficient  means  of 
enslaving  Russians.  A  Mongol  couri- 
er could  carry  demands  tor  tribute, 
news  of  sedition,  and  orders  tor  re- 
pression 210  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours  by  strapping  himself  to  each  of 
his  successive  mounts  and  sleeping 
while  the  horse  galloped  faithfully, 
unavoidably,  to  the  next  post.  Les- 
son learned.  When  the  Mongols  left, 
the  Russians  kept  many  of  the  Mon- 
gol words  associated  with  transporta- 
tion, but  they  let  the  roads  them- 
selves fall  into  disrepair.  By  the  late 
1800s,  Russian  postal  riders  could 
manage  little  better  than  fifty  miles 
in  a  day. 

Whereas  Eisenhower  found  it  use- 
ful to  move  arms  rapidly  around  the 
United  States — and  thus  the  Penta- 
gon's request  that  interstate  over- 
passes be  .ii  leasi  seventeen  feet 
high,  enough  to  let  pass  a  fully 
loaded  Minuteman  1CBM  trans- 
port— the  Russians  preferred  immo- 
bility. Napoleon  and  Hitler  crossed 
the  Russian  border  with  ease.  Then 


Russian  armies  rallied,  the  invadi 
struggled  to  get  back  out.  Millioj 
died.  Soviet  maps  were  intentionally 
made  inaccurate  to  battle  would-btl 
intruders.  In  this  light,  a  giant  gap  in 
the  world's  longest  highway  seenj 
perfectly  rational.  (Given  that  thf 
gap  runs  roughly  parallel  to  t 
Great  Wall  of  China,  it's  pretty  cl 
which  people  the  Russians  didnl 
want  using  it.) 

Although  1  had  once  lived  I 
Siberia,  I  learned  about  the  gap  ori 
last  year,  when  my  mother-in-la# 
contrary  to  Khrushchev's  vision  I 
the  Russian  peasantry,  informed  J 
that  she  wasn't  happy  where  she  wl 
She  had  given  notice  at  the  road  dl 
partment  and  put  her  house  up  fq 
sale.  She  wanted  to  move  back  ■ 
her  hometown  of  Novosibirsk 
smack  in  the  center  of  Siberia.  1  oj 
tered  to  help. 

My  first  instinct  was  to  drive  he 
There  was,  however,  a  problem.  M: 
mother-in-law  lived  on  the  east  side 
the  gap.  Novosibirsk  was  on  the  we| 
side  of  the  gap.  A  Siberian  truck  driv 
er  with  whom  I'd  once  traveled  acros 
Kazakhstan  told  me  that  I  could  tal 
Lyubov  and  her  possessions  the  3,0C 
miles  to  Novosibirsk  it  I  waited  a  fe 
months  and  drove  across  Siberia 
"winter  roads" — a  euphemism  fo 
frozen  rivers.  He  had  traveled  theri  : 
many  times.  On  one  occasion  his  frori  - 
tire  bn  ike  through  a  thin  patch  of  ic< 


la- 


the roads  worsened,  thinned,  or  van- 
ished altogether.  Supplies  struggled 
to  reach  the  front  lines.  When  the 


He  said  he  was  lucky  the  rest  of  tb 
truck  hadn't  broken  through.  I  deck 
ed  instead  to  fly  to  Novosibirsk  an 
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sare  an  apartment  for  her.  Then 
L  30v  would  fly  out  herself. 

ill,  I  couldn't  forget  about  the 
And  so  I  went  exploring.  From 
tl  Russian  Ministry  of  Transporta- 
ii  's  website  I  downloaded  a  ninety- 
tl  e-page  document — Modernizing 


sia' s  Transportation  System 


ter  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cross 
the  concrete  island  that  separated 
two  lanes.  A  few  miles  down  the  road 
the  cab  driver  pointed  with  voyeur's 
delight,  and  then  a  little  concern,  to 
a  Land  Cruiser  parked  on  the  medi- 
an. Only  the  hood  was  visible;  its 
rear  end  was  completely  submerged 


see  the  place  where  the  Siberian  tiger 
roams.  I  also  wanted  to  see  earth- 
moving  equipment  moving  earth. 
Stepping  toward  the  map,  Gnznov 
ran  his  finger  along  the  multicolored 
line  that  meandered  through  moun- 
tain ranges,  Montana-size  swamps,  and 
the  largest  pine  forests  on  the  planet. 


02-10) — that,  with  un-Soviet 
.dor,  detailed  the  sorry  state  of 
ssia's  roads.  It  also  highlighted 
ambitious  construction  project 
improve  and  expand  them, 
luding,  first  and  foremost,  the 
npletion  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
?hway  by  2004-  It  would  cost  at 
5t  $1.4  billion.  I  called  my  Siber- 
friends,  but  they  had  heard 
hing  about  it.  There  was  patchy 
icdotal  evidence  on  the  Internet 
)ut  heavy  equipment  seen  head- 
»  east  on  the  Trans-Siberian 
ilroad,  and  sightings  of  bulldozer 
its  in  the  Russian  Far  East.  But 
ether  or  not  the  road  was  really 
ing  built,  I  couldn't  be  sure, 
ice  getting  to  Novosibirsk  always 
mires  a  layover  in  Moscow,  I 
:ided  I  would  simply  ask  some- 
one at  the  Ministry  of 
■y  Transportation. 


hen  I  got  to  Moscow,  huge  un- 
rground  peat  fires  were  smoldering 
srywhere,  choking  the  capital  in 
id  smoke.  But  the  free-for-all  traf- 
quickly  wrested  my  attention  from 
;  stench  and  eerie  haze.  Even  be- 
e  I'd  left  the  airport,  I  saw  a  Lada 
ttomed  out,  spinning  its  wheels  af- 


in  a  deep  hole.  My  driver  recounted 
stories  he'd  been  hearing  lately.  The 
earth,  hollowed  out  by  the  under- 
ground fires,  was  swallowing  cars, 
along  with  their  doomed  drivers,  into 
fiery  pits  of  burning  peat. 

From  a  Muscovite  friend's  apart- 
ment, I  made  a  call  to  the  Ministry  of 
Transportation  that  yielded  Alexan- 
der Konstantinovich  Griznov,  the  di- 
rector of  the  press  center.  He  invited 
me  to  come  over  to  his  office  right 
away.  "Take  the  subway,"  he  said.  "It's 
impossible  to  get  anywhere  in  this 
city  by  car." 

Before  my  arrival,  Griznov  had 
unfurled  a  map  that  spanned  his  desk 
and  spilled  off  the  edge  and  onto  two 
adjacent  chairs.  It  was  about  seven 
feet  long.  This  was  a  map  of  the  gap 
itself,  which  1  now  learned  had  a 
name:  the  Amur,  for  the  remote  re- 
gion in  which  it  did  or  did  not  exist. 

When  I  asked  Griznov  if  the  ru- 
mors were  true,  if  they  really  were  clos- 
ing the  gap,  he  smiled  proudly,  word- 
lessly both  forgiving  and  answering 
my  question.  The  idea  thrilled  me. 
There  was  unconquered  frontier  left  in 
the  world.  That  this  frontier  was  be- 
ing conquered,  I  admit,  also  thrilled 
me.  I  wanted  to  go  there.  I  wanted  to 


Black  represented  where  the  road  was 
complete,  he  said,  pointing  with  both 
hands  like  a  game-show  assistant  to  a 
few  inches  of  black  ink  at  either  end 
of  the  map.  Red,  he  said,  was  where 
they  had  built  the  road  to  stage  one, 
which  meant  that  everything  was  done 
except  for  the  asphalt.  He  paused  to  let 
me  see  that  there  were  a  dozen  sepa- 
rate stretches  of  red  road,  some  quite 
long,  some  just  dashes.  Green  was 
where  construction  was  currently  most 
active.  "As  you  can  see,  we  are  build- 
ing the  road,"  he  said,  then  added  a 
platitude  contrary  to  Russia's  past: 
"Without  roads,  Russia  has  no  future." 

1  asked  what  the  white  line  at  the 
center  of  the  map  meant.  "Be<- 
dorozhye , "  he  said,  "but  not  for 
long."  He  said  that  they  had  recent- 
ly completed  the  pioneer  road,  a 
narrow  path  cut  through  the  fort  1 
to  enable  the  heavy  equipment  to 
travel  from  one  side  of  the  white 
zone  to  the  other.  So,  in  theory,  he 
said,  it  was  already  possible  tc  drive 
all  the  way  across  Russia,  bur  only 
in  a  bulldozer,  "h  is  construction  on 
a  colossal  scale.  You  really  have  to 
see  it  with  your  own  eyes  to  believe 
it."  I  told  Griznov  that  1  meed  to 
do  just  that.  I  Is    miled  again  !i 


you  can  get  to  Khabarovsk,  I'll  sec 
to  it  that  our  people  get  you  to  the 
white  zone." 

Khabarovsk  is  about  5,000  miles 
east  of  Moscow,  on  the  far  eastern 
side  ot  the  Amur.  An  easy  flight. 


Ivancnko  walked  across  his  large  of- 
fice and  flicked  a  light  switch,  reveal- 
ing a  floor-to-ceiling  map  ot  the  Russ- 
ian Far  East  behind  his  desk.  Colored 
tape  indicated  the  varying  stages  of  the 
Amur's  construction.  The  wall  map 


From  there  I'd  drive  back  west  sever- 
al hundred  miles  to  where  the  Trans- 
Siberian  ends,  and  then  keep  driv- 
ing— past  red  lines  and  green 
lines — all  the  way  to  the  heart  of  the 
gap.  Bczdorozhye . 

Griznov  walked  me  out  of  his  of- 
fice, but,  rather  than  parting  with  me 
there,  he  continued  to  regale  me  with 
mottoes.  "Russia  needs  roads  like  a 
person  needs  air,"  he  said.  "We're 
uniting  Russia!"  He  escorted  me  past 
the  front  guard  and  onto  the  noisy 
street.  Still  he  couldn't  rein  in  his  en- 
thusiasm. He  bought  two  ice-cream 
cones  from  a  kiosk,  handed  one  to 
me,  and,  as  the  ice  cream  melted  in 
his  hand,  told  me  about  how  he'd 
love  nothing  more  than  to  see  the 
colossal  construction  proj- 
ect with  his  own  eyes. 


A 


A  the  Khabarovsk  offices  of 
Rosavtodor,  1  met  the  director,  Valen- 
tine Ivanenko.  With  his  slightly  dis- 
tended belly,  bull  legs,  and  average- 
Ivan  smile,  he  reminded  me  of  John 
Wayne,  simultaneously  heroic  and 
comic.  On  a  table  in  a  corner  of  his 
office  were  a  dozen  miniature  road- 
building  vehicles:  little  cranes,  tiny 
bulldozers,  a  diminutive  dump  truck. 


had  more  red  (all  done  hut  the  asphalt) 
than  Griznov's  map  back  in  Moscow. 
It  seemed  that,  at  least  on  paper,  con- 
struction really  was  progressing  quick- 
ly. Standing  in  front  of  the  wall,  Iva- 
nenko silently  scanned  the  space  yet  to 
be  conquered.  He'd  been  building  roads 
for  decades,  two  of  them  in  Yakutia, 
near  the  Arctic  Circle,  where  temper- 
atures routinely  reached  into  the  neg- 
ative fifties.  Each  truck,  bulldozer,  and 
crane  had  to  remain  running  through- 
out the  winter  or  it  would  freeze  up 
and  wouldn't  start  again  until  spring. 
For  the  Amur  project,  Ivanenko  hired 
military  logistics  specialists  to  prevent 
any  vehicles  from  running  out  of  fuel. 
Indeed,  the  whole  project  was  like  a 
massive  military  campaign,  including 
tons  of  explosives,  brigades  of  men,  and 
fleets  of  treaded  machines. 

In  a  baritone  voice  softened  by  a 
slight  Ukrainian  accent,  Ivanenko 
instructed  me  on  how  America  had 
pulled  itself  out  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion with  public  works — roads  in  par- 
ticular— and  then  catapulted  itself 
into  prosperity  by  building  the  inter- 
states.  For  him,  it  was  an  indisputable 
lesson  ot  history  that  superhighways 
made  superpower  economies.  And 
since  Russia  had  just  endured  ten 


1 


years  of  economic  devastation  sir 
lar  to  the  Great  Depression, 
seemed  only  fitting  to  Ivanenko  tl 
Russia  should  repeat  American 
tory  by  paving  its  way  to  prosper! 
Knowing  what  had  to  be  done,  ho 
ever,  didn't  make  doing  it  easi 
Just  to  close  the  gap,  the  first  step! 
the  national  road-modernizati 
program,  the  road-building  an 
had  to  construct  257  bridges  acr 
streams  that  became  surging  nv 
laden  with  crushing  ice  floes  in 
spring.  They  had  to  pull  the  rfl 
over — or  tunnel  it  through — seve 
mountain  ranges.  They  had 
stretch  h  across  swamps  darkened 
vast  clouds  of  mosquitoes. 

Ivanenko  told  me  that  altho 
the  Amur  was  still  more  than  a  y 
away  from  being  covered  with  gra 
and  maybe  a  decade  away  from  I' 
ing  covered  in  asphalt,  there  wi 
already  numerous  convoys  maki 
the  long,  rugged  trip  from  Vladiv 
tok  west  to  Siberia  and  beyo 
They  consisted  of  enterprising  R 
sians  driving  used  Japanese  cars 
tended  for  Russian  buyers  look 
for  an  improvement  on  the  \ 
porozhets.  This  trickle  of  commer 
it  was  hoped,  would  become  a  t 
rent  when  the  completed  road 
fered  a  competitive  alternative 
shipping  goods  to  and  from  Asia  a 
Europe.  First  cars,  then  computt 
then  containers  of  cell  phones, 
new  silk  road. 

I  asked  Ivanenko  if  he  was  afr 
that  Russia  might  repeat  Americ 
history  too  well,  that  his  road  wo 
soon  be  just  as  congested  as  Am 
ca's  roads.  That  Russia  would  go  fr 
being  dependent  on  oil  exports  to 
ing  dependent  on  oil  imports, 
breathed  out  a  windy  laugh,  tur 
off  the  wall  map's  light,  and  said, ' 
time  for  you  to  see  the  Amur." 

He  was  flying  to  Moscow  the 
lowing  day  to  give  a  progress  repltt 
on  the  Amur.  I  could  use  his  LaM> 
Cruiser  while  he  was  gone, 
arranged  tor  his  chauffeur  to  dr 
me  from  Khabarovsk  across  the  )t 
ish  Autonomous  Region  to  the  bj 
der  of  the  Amurskaya  oblast,  whj(i 
was  only  a  third  of  the  way  to  lip 
heart  of  the  gap.  Another  La!p 
Cruiser  would  pick  me  up  at  te 
border  and  take  me  the  rest  of  St 
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The  journey,  a  thousand  miles 
1,  would  take  two  full  days  if  we 
drove  fast  and  avoided 
an  accident. 


K. 


drove  fast,  hut  only  three 
rs  into  the  trip  we  crashed  head-on 
another  car,  the  only  other  car 
che  road.  Both  vehicles  were  to- 
d.  There  was  much  swearing  im- 
iately  after  the  crash,  though  more 
dief  than  in  rage.  Nobody  was  se- 
sly  hurt.  Looking  at  the  car  parts 
ivn  about  and  the  dark,  paisley  pud- 
spotting  the  road  hundreds  of  feet 
c  to  the  point  of  impact,  we  all  felt 
ty  fortunate.  Ivanenko,  not  having 
for  the  airport  yet,  was  notified  of 
accident  by  satellite  phone.  He 
unmoved.  It's  just  metal,  he  said, 
dispatched  another,  slightly  older 


|kd  Cruiser  to  take  me  the  rest  of 
i  way  to  the  Amurskaya  border. 
There  I  met  Sergei  Romanov, 
mty  director  of  the  Amur  branch 
Rosavtodor,  a  small,  fit  man  who 
re  dark  aviator  sunglasses.  Instead  of 
;hing  on  into  the  night  to  make  up 
the  time  lost  to  the  accident,  Sergei 
gested  that  we  take  a  small  (two- 
nerc  ur)  detour  to  Blagoveshchensk  and 
i  some  rest  at  his  apartment. 
We  arrived  after  midnight.  His  wife, 
accountant  for  Rosavtodot,  made 
ai  isages  and  eggs.  Despite  my  polite 
ute  Dtests,  I  was  given  one  of  their  kids' 
oms.  The  kid  slept  on  the  couch, 
le  sheets  on  the  bed  read,  in  mis- 
died  English,  "Happy  to  Neet  You." 
te  tag  on  the  sheets  read,  "Made  in 
lina."  I  had  heard  many  Siberians 
ietly  express  concern  about,  and 
fro  any  Muscovites  loudly  decry,  a  pos- 
|ole  invasion  by  Chinese,  but,  of 
[mrse,  the  Chinese  were  already  in 
ie  Russian  Far  East,  some  legally, 
me  not.  The  Russians  I  met  there 
emed  to  appreciate  their  presence,  as 
ell  as  the  ancillary  benefits:  cheap 
electronics,  cheap  clothes, 
cheap  food,  cheap  labor. 


'!') 


E 


arly  the  next  morning,  the  air 
as  hazy  from  the  smoldering  forest 
res  that  lay  to  the  west,  the  direction 
e  would  be  heading  all  day.  A  few 
linutes  outside  of  town,  slender  tama- 
ick  and  birch  trees  in  autumn  blush 
)rmed  a  narrow  canyon.  Sergei  and  I 
t  rove  for  six  or  seven  uneventful  hours. 


I  fell  into  a  daze.  I  had  all  but  forgot- 
ten why  I  was  there  and  where  we  were 
going  when  the  trees  on  either  side  of 
the  road  vanished,  replaced  by  what 
seemed  to  be  a  massive,  dry  riverbed, 
an  endless  swath,  improbably  smooth 
and  indifferent  to  the  tortured  topog- 
raphy. This  was  the  Amur. 

We  slowed  a  bit  as  we  made  the 
transition  from  the  asphalt  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  to  the  rock  surface  of 
the  unfinished  road.  We  were  on  one 
of  the  red  parts  of  the  map.  Even  with- 
out asphalt  or  traffic,  the  road  induced 
deja  vu.  It  was  unmistakably  a  super- 
highway, wide  enough  to  make  the 
distant  trees  on  either  side  look  like  an 
architect's  arboreal  miniatures. 

After  a  few  miles,  we  began  to  pass 
occasional  parking  lots  big  enough  for 
two  dozen  cars,  though  there  was 
nothing  there  that  might  entice  a  driv- 
er to  stop.  The  road  builders  were  mak- 
ing room  for  future  roadside  services — 
what  Sergei,  whose  home  was 
surrounded  by  thousands  of  miles  of 
forests,  referred  to  as  camping. 
"Restaurants.  Gas  stations.  Hotels," 
Sergei  said.  "You  know,  camping." 

We  bounced  through  mile  after  mile 
of  smoldering  forest,  occasionally  swerv- 
ing around  bulldozers  that  loomed  sud- 


ers  with  names  given  by  tribes  native  t< 
Siberia:  Tu,  Taldan,  and  Never.  There 
were  signs  for  other  disparate  settle- 
ments that  bore  equally  exotic  names: 
Tygda,  Ushumun,  Chalgany,  Gonzha. 
But  we  never  actually  saw  any  of  them. 
The  highway  didn't  go  from  one  village 
to  the  next.  It  was  just  a  thousand  miles 
of  rocks  and  trees. 

Every  four  or  five  miles,  a  feeder 
road  shot  off  to  a  quarry.  We  stopped 
at  one  so  Sergei  could  show  me  the 
basics  of  road  building,  which  consist- 
ed of  finding,  gathering,  and  spreading 
rocks.  The  road  crew  lived  off  the  land, 
culling  the  resources  they  needed 
through  controlled  violence.  Treaded 
drilling  rigs — a  tangle  of  hydraulic 
hoses  and  long  drill  bits  with  sharp, 
diamond- tipped  points — noisily  spat 
up  clouds  of  pulverized  rock  as  they 
skewered  the  ground.  When  the 
drilling  was  complete,  explosives  were 
poured  down  the  cylindrical  shafts.  In 
a  thunderous  instant,  the  solid  ground 
shattered  into  boulders  that  one-armed 
excavators  scooped  up  and  dropped 
into  giant  dump  trucks.  The  trucks 
dumped  the  boulders  into  a  monstrous, 
insect-queen  of  a  machine  that  took  in 
big  boulders,  smashed  them  together, 
and  spat  out  small  rocks.  The  rock 


denly  out  of  the  smoke.  We  slowed, 
hut  only  slightly,  when  crossing  tem- 
porary w<  >oden  bridges  that  were  in  the 
shadows  of  giant  concrete  beams  soon 
to  support  massive  bridges  spanning 
rivers,  some  with  Russian  names,  oth- 


crusher  emitted  a  loud  deep,  and  sur- 
prisingly soothing  whoosh-whoosh 
sound  from  insidt  i?-  metal  hull. 

Sergei,  yelling  above  the  din,  said  he 
actually  preferred  it  when  th<  sot 
ors  sent  the  path  if  the  re;* !  thro    '  • 
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rather  than  around,  mountains.  In  such 
cases,  there  w  as  no  need  for  side  quar- 
ries. The  road  huilders,  rather  than 
tunneling  through,  gradually  shaved 
the  mountain  down  and,  at  the  same 
time,  produced  enough  rocks  tor  many 
more  miles  of  road.  Cut  and  till. 

The  farther  we  drove  along  the 
Amur,  the  more  machines  we  en- 
countered. The  equipment  was  divid- 
ed into  groups  called  excavator  com- 
plexes. Each  complex  consisted  of  a 
large  one-armed  excavator,  ten  to  fif- 
teen massive  dump  trucks,  a  roller,  a 
grader,  two  light  bulldozers,  and  a  heavy 
bulldozer  so  massive  that  its  metal 
treads  crushed  small  rocks  into  shiny 
glass  dust.  There  were  173  excavator 
complexes  working  the  Amur,  a  diesel- 
powered  armada  spread  200  feet  wide 
and  1,000  miles  long.  The  workers 
themselves,  all  3,852  of  them,  were  di- 
vided into  brigades  of  22  men.  Sergei 
said  the  members  of  each  brigade  were 
intensely  loyal  to  one  another.  They 
worked  fifteen-day  shifts  followed  by 
one  week  off.  They  always  worked  with 
the  same  people.  A  person  leaving  or 
joining  a  brigade  was  rare,  and,  Sergei 
assured  me,  traumatic  for  everybody. 
There  were  also  the  specialized  groups, 
such  as  the  drillers  and  the  explosives 
experts.  The  explosives  experts  drove 
in  large  red  trucks  with  flashing  lights 
and  armed  escorts.  Everybody, 
including  us,  got  out  of  the  way  when 
they  lumbered  dow  n  the  r<  >ad. 

After  the  forest  was  cleared,  the  low 
parts  raised  up  and  the  high  parts  laid 
low,  the  stone  culled,  cnished,  and  cast, 
the  road  was  still  considered  naked. 
The  top  layer  of  evenly  ground  gravel 
is  what  the  road  builders  call  clothes. 
Dump  tmcks  put  the  clothes  into  piles, 
the  bulldozers  spread  them  out,  the 
graters  evened  things  up,  and  the  rollers 
ironed  out  any  wrinkles.  Asphalt  was 
nice  but  not  necessary.  Without  the 
clothes,  though,  the  road  really  was  no 
better  than  a  dry  river  bottom.  With 
clothes,  the  road  became  a  highway. 
As  we  drove  along,  black-and-white 
pheasants  came  out  of  the  woods  to 
peck  the  road's  new  clothes.  The  grav- 
el, Sergei  said,  helped  their 
p~f*y      gizzards  digest  food. 


r 

I  he 


\e  next  morning,  1  met  Pyotr 
Vladimirovich  Volkov,  a  long-time 
road  builder  currently  in  charge  of  con- 


structing a  forty-two-mile  stretch  of 
the  Amur.  He'd  moved  from  a  town 
called  Prokhladni,  near  Chechnya.  He 
said  that  he  would  have  liked  to  stay 
there,  but  this  is  where  the  road  is  be- 
ing built,  so  this  is  where  he  belonged. 
He  said  that  he  would  stay  out  here 
until  the  end,  ot  him  or  the  road.  He 
didn't  seem  to  be  joking.  We  piled 
into  the  Land  Cruiser  again  and  drove 
slowly  along  the  narrow,  naked  pio- 
neer road  toward  a  place  that  Pyotr 
promised  would  impress  me. 

We  soon  reached  a  mountain  in 
the  process  of  being  sliced  in  halt. 
Dozens  ol  drilling  rigs  had  latched 
themselves  to  the  ground,  like  ticks 
on  a  dog's  neck,  boring  deeper  and 
deeper.  Dump  trucks  big  enough  to 
flatten  our  Land  Cruiser  under  a  single 
tire  were  themselves  dwarfed  by  the 
mountain,  which  was  itself  humbled 
by  the  wide  horizon.  1  watched  one 
truck,  its  cargo  bed  filled  to  the  top 
with  boulders  by  the  toothed  arm  of  a 
Swedish-built  excavator,  pull  away 
with  a  puff  of  blue  diesel  smoke.  An- 
other was  already  moving  in  reverse  to 
take  the  place  ot  the  first.  The  excava- 
tor operated  in  a  steady  rhythm: 
scoop,  swivel,  dump,  swivel.  If  a  truck 
lagged  behind,  the  excavator  operator 
just  reached  out  a  bit  farther  than  usu- 
al and  dumped  the  boulders  into  the 
moving  hopper.  A  caravan  of  Japan- 
ese sedans,  with  cardboard  taped  to 
the  hoods  and  headlights  for  protec- 
tion from  dings  and  cracks,  slowly 
crawled  through  the  work  site,  the 
larger  rocks  scraping  the  vehicles'  ten- 
der metal  underbellies. 

Pyotr,  respectably  into  his  fifties,  led 
us  on  foot  into  the  woods,  snapping 
the  branches  ot  saplings  as  we  went. 
After  a  few  minutes,  the  sounds  ot  road 
construction  faded.  A  tew  minutes 
more  and  we  were  at  the  base  ot  a 
strange  twenty-foot  pile  of  cylindrical 
rocks,  stacked  like  petrified  cordwood. 
1  le  said  he'd  been  to  this  wall  dozens  of 
times  since  the  road  crew  had  discov- 
ered it.  Each  time  he  came,  he  said,  it 
amazed  him  that  nature  could  build 
something  si  i  mipn  ibably  symmetrical. 

As  Sergei  and  I  scrutinized  the  wall 
for  some  indisputable  signs  of  ancient 
human  craft,  Pyotr  again  spoke  up.  "1 
can't  imagine  doing  this  fifteen  years 
ago."  Pyotr  was  the  first  road  builder  I'd 
met  who  talked  about  things  other 


than  roads.  "1  mean,  the  troubles  wi  :t 
have  gone  through  in  order  to  take  ■ 
foreign  writer,  an  American  writer  nt 
a  construction  site  ot  national  sign  x. 
cance.  The  KUP  would  have  mte 
viewed  us  for  weeks  before  and  afte  " 
and  watched  us  closely  during.  Tht 
would  have  interviewed  our  familif 
of  course."  He  paused  for  a  momei 
of  silent  recollection,  then  said.  "Yea  I 
ago,  they  taught  me  a  lesson  about  tl  t ' 
dangers  ot  associating  with  foreign! 
The  local  party  leaders  were  tired  oft  n 
humpy  dirt  road  leading  to  the 
d.k  has,  si  i  the\  told  me  that  if  I  cot 
lay  asphalt  on  the  road  in  eat  K  spii 
they'd  reward  me  with  a  trip  to  Par  : 
So  I  pulled  it  off,  despite  all  the  shot  ' 
ages  of  material,  equipment,  and  m 
willing  to  work." 

Sergei  nodded,  duly  impressed.  J) 

"But  when  I,"  Pyotr  said,  poind 
at  his  heart  with  his  thumb,  "full  I 
pride  at  my  accomplishment,  we  ill 
to  the  party  boss  to  collect  my  l  Ik 
ward,  he  congratulated  me  and  sj  k 
that  I'd  be  going  to  Varna,  Bulgar 
not  Paris,  France.  I  was  furious  Jtt 
knew  why  too.  My  dad,  during  t  iti 
war,  had  married  a  German  womo  b 
He  brought  her  back  to  the  Sov  i 
Union,  but  her  relatives  were  st  k~ 
living  in  the  West.  That  made  h  h 
him,  and  me  suspect  in  the  part  k 
eyes.  But  I  had  been  promised  Pat  L 
So  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  \\h  : 
was  promised  to  me." 

"Way  to  go,"  Sergei  said.  "Tl  la\ 
took  guts." 

Pyotr  twitched  a  brief  smile.  "T  I 
party  boss  uttered  a  single  senter  IJn 
that  made  my  entire  back  sweat  an; 
forgot  about  France.  He  said,  'Do  y  [l 
have  any  complaints  about  the  partyi 

Sergei  frowned.  Pyotr  then  got 
the  moral  ot  his  story.  "Freedom  ss 
travel,  that's  what  this  road  represer 
Future  Russians  won't  be  forced  to  t;i 
a  tram  or  a  plane  just  to  move  witl  $„ 
their  own  country.  They'll  be  able 
move  wherever  and  whenever  tl  h 
want.  They  w<  >n't  even  need  to  actu;  { < 
move.  The  knowledge  tl 

A they  can,  that's  all  it  takt 
tter  three  weeks  of  travel  \ 
across  Russia,  I  returned  to  Mosa  \ 
A  final  journey  to  the  airport 
mained.  My  driver  steered  the 
onto  Moscow's  ring  road,  which 
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;a|  rast  to  most  of  the  roads  in 
kjjcow  is  one  of  the  best- 
r|  leered  driving  surfaces  on  Earth, 
ivimotion  stopped.  According  to 
hi  adio,  there  was  an  accident  sev- 
r|  miles  ahead.  It  took  us  twenty 
ljites  to  travel  the  hundred  feet 
-J  the  cloverleaf's  entrance  to  its 
1  My  driver  decided  we  would 
I  the  city  streets.  He  revved  the 
3  Ford's  engine  till  it  sounded 
a  flag  snapping  in  the  wind.  We 
imed  through  traffic  fearlessly, 
as  the  minutes  ticked  away,  in- 
*  'Ction  by  intersection,  we  didn't 
1  to  be  getting  any  closer  to  the 
3rt.  After  countless  lurches  and 
from  jackrabbit  starts  and  sud- 
braking,  we  turned  onto  a  road 
;  enough  for  a  Soviet-era  parade, 
•ly  every  inch  of  it  occupied  by 
utomobile. 

he  exception  was  a  strip  of  land 
;n  the  center  where  a  brigade  of 
builders  was  busy  constructing  a 
median  to  prevent  passing  cars 
l  slamming  into  each  other.  The 
cers  themselves  were  protected 
temporary  series  of  concrete  Jer- 
barriers.  We  merged  with  the 
vy  traffic  and  managed  to  get  up 
rbout  thirty-five  miles  an  hour, 
idriver  looked  at  his  watch,  shook 
head,  and  darted  through  a  gap 
the  barriers.  Our  car  dipped 
aptly  into  the  ad  hoc  HOV  lane, 
ivy  machinery  had  scraped  away 
layers  of  the  road's  hard  surface 
vn  to  its  clothes,  leaving  us  a 
gh  runway  strewn  with  road- 
Iding  detritus.  We  rapidly  closed 
Hi  and  on  the  distant  brigade.  These 
i  builders  were  working  to  make 
roads  safer  for  Russian  drivers, 
|  my  Russian  driver  was  not  recip- 
ating.  His  foot  pressed  down  on 
gas  pedal.  The  closely  but  un- 
nly  spaced  white  barriers  on  both 
?s  of  us  marked  our  acceleration, 
hing  in  my  peripheral  vision  with 
reasing  frequency,  first  like  Morse 
le,  then  like  strobe  lights,  then  a 
y  whir.  As  the  workers  dashed  for 
er,  my  driver  jerked  the  steering 
eel.  We  swerved  right,  miracu- 
isly  slipped  through  a  narrow  gap 
the  Jersey  barriers  into  an  even 
titer  space  between  a  moving  bus 
d  a  Mercedes  SUV,  and  off  we 
we,  into  Russia's  future.  ■ 
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STORY 


WHAT  WE  CANNOT 

SPEAK  ABOUT 
WE  MUST  PASS  OVER 
IN  SILENCE 


L  have  a  friend  with  a  son  in  prison, 
bout  once  a  year  he  visits  his  son. 
ince  the  prison  is  in  Arizona  and  my 
iend  lives  here  on  the  East  Coast,  vis- 
ual ing  isn't  easy.  He's  told  me 
ie  planning,  the  expense, 
2  ie  long  day  spent  flying 
jH  lere  and  longer  day  flying 
Jpack  are  the  least  of  it.  The 
loment  that's  not  easy, 
hat's  impossible,  he  said,  is 
™fter  three  days  six  hours 
■  ach  of  visiting  are  over  and 
"lie  passes  through  the  sliding 
5  ;ate  of  the  steel-fenced  out- 
loor  holding  pen  between 
he  prison-visitation  com- 
pound and  visitors'  parking 
ot  and  steps  onto  the  as- 
phalt that  squirms  beneath 
/our  feet,  oozing  hot  like  it 
ust  might  burn  through  your 
shoe  soles  before  you  reach 
the  rental  car  and  fling  open 
its  doors  and  blast  the  air 
conditioner  so  the  car's  in- 
terior wi  m't  fry  your  skin,  it's 
then,  he  said,  taking  his  first  steps  away 
from  the  prison,  first  steps  back  into 

\John  Edgar  Wideman  is  a  novelist  and  a 
professor  of  English  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst.  He  is  the  author, 
most  recently,  of  The  Island:  Martinique 
(National  Geographic) .  His  essay  "Whose 
War"  appeared  in  the  March  2002  issue. 


By  John  Edgar  Wideman 


the  world,  when  he  almost  comes  apart, 
almost  loses  it  completely  out  there  in 
the  desert,  emptiness  stretching  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  see,  very  far  usually, 


ahead  to  a  horizon  ironed  flat  by  the 
weight  of  blue  sky,  zigzag  mountain 
peaks  to  the  right  and  left,  marking 
the  edges  of  the  earth,  nothing  moving 
but  hot  air  wiggling  above  the  high- 
way, the  scrub  brush  and  sand,  then,  for 
an  unending  instant,  it's  very  hard  to 
be  alive,  he  says,  and  he  thinks  he 


doesn't  want  to  live  a  minute  longer 
and  would  not  make  it  to  the  car,  the 
airport,  back  to  this  city,  if  he  didn't 
pause  and  remind  himself  it's  worse, 
far  worse  for  the  son  behind 
him  still  trapped  inside  the 
prison,  so  for  the  son's  sake 
he  manages  a  first  step  away, 
then  another  and  another. 
In  these  faltering  moments 
he  must  prepare  himself  for 
the  turnaround,  the  jarring 
transition  into  a  world  where 
he  has  no  access  to  his  son 
except  for  rare  ten-minute 
phone  calls,  a  blighted  world 
he  must  make  sense  of  again, 
beginning  with  the  first  step 
away  and  back  through  the 
boiling  cauldron  of  parking 
lot,  first  step  of  the  trip  that 
will  return  him  in  a  year  to 
the  desert  prison. 

Now  he  won't  have  it  to 
wony  about  anymore.  When 
I  learned  of  the  friend's 
death,  I'd  just  finished  fixing 
a  peanut-hutter  sandwich.  Living  alone 
means  you  tend  to  let  yourself  run  out 
of  things.  Milk,  dishwasher  detergent, 
napkins,  toothpaste-  -staples  you  must 
regularly  replace  A  l  least  it  happens  to 
me.  In  this  late  bat  helorhood  with  no 
live-in  partner  who  shares  responsi- 
bility for  remembering  to  si  iCi  • 
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needful  things.  Peanut  butter  probably 
my  only  choice  that  evening  so  I'd 
fixed  one  sandwich,  or  two,  more  like- 
ly, since  they'd  he  serving  as  dinner.  In 
the  mail  I'd  ignored  till  1  sat  down  to 
my  sorry-assed  meal,  a  letter  from  a 
lawyer  announcing  the  death  ot  the 
friend  with  a  son  in  prison,  and  inside 
the  legal-sized  manila  envelope,  a 
sealed  white  envelope  the  friend  had 
addressed  to  me. 

I  was  surprised  on  numerous 
counts.  First,  to  learn  the  friend  was 
gone.  Second,  to  find  he'd  consid- 
ered me  significant  enough  to  have 
me  informed  of  his  passing.  Third, 
the  personal  note.  Fourth,  and  now 
it's  time  to  stop  numbering,  no  point 
since  you  could  say  every  event  fol- 
lowing the  lawyer's  letter  both  a  sur- 
prise and  no  surprise,  so  numhering 
them  as  arbitrary  as  including  the 
sluggish  detail  of  peanut-butter  sand- 
wiches, "sluggish"  because  I'd  be- 
come intrigued  by  the  contents  of 
the  manila  envelope  and  stopped 
masticating  the  wad  in  my  jaw  until 
I  recalled  the  friend's  description  of 
exiting  prison,  and  the  sludge  be- 
came a  mouthful  of  scalding  tar. 

What's  surprising  about  death  any- 
way, except  how  doggedly  we  insist  on 
being  surprised  by  what  we  knew  very 
well's  inevitable,  and  of  course,  after  a 
while,  this  insistence  itself  unsurprising. 
So  I  was  (a)  surprised  and  (h)  not  sur- 
prised by  the  death  of  a  friend  who 
wasn't  much  ot  a  friend,  after  all,  more 
acquaintance  than  intimate  cut-buddy, 
a  guy  I'd  met  somewhere  through  some- 
one and  weeks  later  we'd  recognized 
each  other  in  a  line  at  a  movie  or  a 
hank  and  nodded  and  then  run  into 
each  other  again  one  morning  in  a  busy 
coffee  shop,  and  since  I'm  partial  to 
the  coffee  there,  I  did  something  1  nev- 
er do,  asked  if  it  was  okay  to  share  his 
table,  and  he  smiled  and  said  sure  so  we 
became  in  this  sense  friends.  I  never 
knew  very  much  about  him  and  hadn't 
known  him  very  long.  He  never  visit- 
ed my  apartment  nor  I  his.  A  couple 
years  of  casual  hump- ins,  tables  shared 
for  coffee  while  we  read  our  newspapers, 
a  meal,  a  movie  or  two,  a  play-off  game 
in  a  bar  once,  two  middle-aged  men 
who  live  alone  and  inhabit  a  small, 
self-sufficient  comer  of  a  large  city  and 
take  time-outs  here  and  there  from  liv- 
ing alone  so  being  alone  at  this  stage  in 


our  careers  doesn't  feel  too  depressing- 
lv  like  loneliness.  He  was  the  kind  ot 
person  you  could  see  occasionally,  en- 
joy his  company  more  or  less,  and  walk 
away  with  no  further  expectations,  no 
plan  to  meet  again.  Like  the  occasion- 
al woman  who  consents  to  share  my 
bed.  It  he'd  tinned  to  another  city, 
months  might  have  passed  before  I'd 
notice  him  missing.  If  we'd  lost  contact 
for  good,  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't  have  re- 
gretted not  seeing  him  again.  A 
smidgen  of  curiosity  perhaps.  Perhaps 
a  slight  bit  of  vexation,  like  when  I  dis- 
cover I  haven't  restocked  paper  towels 
or  Tabasco  sauce.  Less,  since  his  ab- 
sence wouldn't  leave  a  gap  I'd  he 
obliged  to  fill.  My  usual  flat  response  at 
this  stage  in  my  life  to  losing  things  I 
have  no  power  to  hold  on  to.  Most  of 
the  world  fits  into  this  category  now,  so 
what  I'm  trying  to  say  is  something 
about  the  manila  envelope  and  its  con- 
tents bothered  me  more  than  I'm  used 
to  allowing  things  to  bother  me,  though 
I'm  not  sure  why.  Was  it  the  son  in 
prison.  The  friend  had  told  me  no  one 
else  visited.  The  son's  mother  dead  of 
cancer.  Her  people,  like  the  friend's, 
like  mine,  old,  scattered,  gone.  An- 
other sim,  whereabouts  unknown, 
who'd  disowned  his  father  and  half- 
brother,  started  a  new  life  somewhere 
else.  I  wondered  if  the  lawyer  who 
wrote  me  had  been  instructed  to  in- 
form the  son  in  prison  of  his  father's 
passing.  How  were  such  matters  han- 
dled. A  phone  call.  A  registered  let- 
ter. Maybe  a  visit  from  the  prison  chap- 
lain. I  hoped  my  friend  had  arranged 
things  to  run  smoothly,  with  as  little 
distress  as  possible  for  the  son.  Any  al- 
ternatives I  imagined  seemed  cruel. 
Cruel  for  different  reasons,  but  all 
equally  difficult  for  the  son.  Was  he- 
even  now  opening  his  manila  enve- 
lope, a  second  envelope  tucked  inside 
with  its  personal  message.  I  guess  1  Jo 
know  why  I  was  upset — the  death  of 
the  man  who'd  been  my  acquaintance 
for  nearly  two  years  moved  me  not  a  hit, 
hut  I  grieved  to  the  point  of  tears  for  a 
son  I'd  never  seen,  never  spoken  to, 
who  probably  wasn't  aware 

I of  my  grief  or  my  existence, 
could  barely  recall  the  dead 
friend's  face.  Once  I  twisted  on  the 
light  over  the  mirror  above  the 
bathroom  sink,  thinking  I  might 


milk  his  features  from  mine.  1  ladi 
we  been  vaguely  similar  in  age  a  f 
color.  It  1  studied  hard,  maybe  t  i 
absence  in  my  face  of  some  distir 
tive  trait  the  friend  possessed  woi 
trigger  my  memory,  or  a  trait  I  H 
would  recall  its  absence  in  t 
friend's  features  and  bingo  his  wh< 1 
face  would  appear. 

Seeing  a  stranger  in  the  mirrotl 
was  afraid  I  might  be  suffering  fnj. 
the  odd  neurological  deficit  that  p 
v  ents    mie  pei  iple  fn  >m  rec  i  ignizi 
faces.  Who  in  God's  name  was  r> 
person  staring  at  me.  Who'd  be 
punished  with  those  cracks,  blemifi' 
es,  the  mottled  complexion,  e>  | 
sunken  in  deep  hollows,  frighter  ' 
eyes  crying  out  for  acknowledgme 
for  help,  then  receding,  surrend 
ing,  staring  blankly,  bewildered  i  I 
exhausted,  asking  me  the  same  qu  . 
tn ins  1  was  asking  them. 

How  long  had  I  been  losing  tn 
ot  myself.  Not  really  looking  uhe; 
brushed  my  teeth  or  combed  my  h  .•- 
letting  the  image  in  the  mirror  sof 
and  blur,  become  familiar  and  inv 
ble  as  faees  on  money.  Easier  to  im 
ine  the  son  than  deal  with  how 
father  had  turned  out,  the  splotch 
puffy  flesh,  lines  incised  m  toreh  ) 
and  cheeks,  strings  dragging  di  iwn  | 
corners  of  the  mouth.  I  switched 
the  light,  let  the  merciful  hood  d| 
over  the  prisoner's  face. 

Empathy  with  the  son  not  surp 
ing,  even  logical,  under  the  circi 
stances,  you  might  say.  Why  wq 
about  the  father.  He's  gone.  No  m 
tiptoeing  across  burning  coals.  ^ 
not  sympathize  with  a  young  n 
suddenly  severed  from  his  last  liv 
contact  with  the  world  this  side 
prison  bars.  Did  he  know  his  fat 
wouldn't  be  visiting.  Had  he  phot 
Listened  to  the  ring-ring-ring  M 
ring.  How  would  the  son  find  utj 
1  li  >w  would  he  bear  the  news. 

No  doubt  a  hit  of  self-pity  coloji 
my  response.  On  the  other  handjip-; 
not  a  brooder.  I  quickly  become  bijp 
when  a  mood's  too  intense  or  1SL 
too  long.  Luckily,  I  have  the  capjlt 
ty  to  step  hack,  step  away,  esc$e 
into  a  book,  a  movie,  a  vigorous  wjk, 
and  if  these  distractions  don't  dofte. 
trick,  then  very  soon  1  discover  n 
smiling,  perhaps  even  quietly  chili'! 
ling  at  the  ridiculous  antics  of  ie 
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;on  who's  lost  control,  who's  tak- 
himself  and  his  commonplace 
mmas  far  too  seriously. 

)ear  Attorney  Koppleman , 

I  was  a  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Donald 
Whittaker.  You  wrote  to  inform  me  of  Mr. 
Vhittaker's  death.  Thank  you.  I'm  trying 

reach  Mr.  Whittaker' s  imprisoned  son  to 
ffer  my  belated  condolences.  If  you  possess 
he  son's  mailing  address ,  could  you  pass  it 
n  to  me ,  please .  1  appreciate  in  advance 
our  attention  to  this  matter. 

In  response  to  your  inquiry  of  6/24/99: 
This  office  did  execute  Mr.  Donald  K. 
Whittaker 's  will.  The  relevant  documents 
\ave  been  filed  in  Probate  Court  and,  as 
uch,  are  part  of  the  public  record  you  may 
:onsult  at  your  convenience. 

(P.S.)  Wish  I  could  be  more  helpful, 
tut  in  our  very  limited  dealings  with  Mr. 
Whittaker  he  never  mentioned  a  son  in  or 
mt  of  prison. 


[  learned  there  are  many  prisons 
Arizona.  Large  and  small.  Local, 
te,  federal.  Jails  for  short  stays, 
nitentiaries  for  lifers.  Perhaps  it's 
hot,  dry  climate.  Perhaps  space  is 
eap.  Perhaps  a  desert  state's  econ- 
ly,  with  limited  employment  op- 
portunities for  its  citizens,  relies  on 
isons.  Perhaps  corporate-friendly 
lals  make  prisons  lucrative  busi- 
sses.  Whatever  the  reasons,  the 
ison  industry  seems  to  flourish  in 
•izona.  Many  people  also  end  up  in 
•izona  retirement  communities.  Do 
e  skills  accumulated  in  managing 
mlaior  citizens  who  come  to  the  state 
die  readily  translate  to  prison  ad- 
inistration.  Or  vice  versa. 
Fortunately,  the  state  employs 
ople  to  keep  track  of  prisoners, 
m  not  referring  to  uniformed 
ards  charged  with  hands-on  moni- 
ring  of  the  inmates'  flesh  and 
ood.  I  mean  computer  people  who 
low  how  to  punch  in  and  retrieve 
formation.  Are  they  one  of  the  re- 
mrces  attracting  prisons  to  Ari- 
>na.  Vast  emptiness  plus  a  vast  le- 
»ij:on  of  specialists  adept  at 
'accessing  a  steady  stream  of  bodies 
:ross  borders,  orchestrating  the 
ance  of  dead  and  living  so  vacan- 
ies  are  filled  and  fees  collected 
romptly.  Was  it  the  dead  friend 
no  told  me  the  downtown  streets 
f  Phoenix  are  eerily  vacant  during 
eatstroke  daylight  hours.  People 
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who  do  the  counting  must  be  se- 
questered in  air-conditioned  towers 
or  busy  as  bees  underground  in  offices 
honeycombed  beneath  the  asphalt, 
their  terminals  regulating  traffic  in 
and  out  of  hospices,  prisons,  old  folks' 
homes,  juvenile-detention  centers, 
cemeteries,  their  screens  displaying 
Arizona's  archipelago  of  incarceral  fa- 
cilities, diagrams  of  individual  gulags 
where  a  single  speck  with  its  unique, 
identifying  tag  can  be  pinpointed  at 
any  moment  of  the  day.  Thanks  to 
such  a  highly  organized  system,  after 
much  digging  I  located  the  son. 

Why  did  I  search.  While  I 
searched,  I  never  asked  why.  Most 
likely  because  I  possessed  no  answer. 
Still  don't.  Won't  fake  one  now  ex- 
cept to  suggest  (a)  curiosity  and  (b) 
anger.  Curiosity  since  I  had  no  par- 
ticular agenda  beyond  maybe  sending 
a  card  or  note.  The  curiosity  that 
killed  the  cat  till  satisfaction  brought 
it  back.  My  search  pure  in  this  sense, 
an  experiment,  driven  by  the  simple 
urge  to  know.  Anger  because  I 
learned  how  perversely  the  system 
functions,  how  slim  your  chances  of 
winning  if  you  challenge  it. 

Anger  because  the  system's  insa- 
tiable clockwork  innards  had  the  in- 
formation I  sought  and  refused  to  di- 
vulge it.  Refused  fiercely,  mindlessly, 
as  only  a  mindless  machine  created 
to  do  a  single,  repetitive,  mindless  task 
can  mindlessly  refuse.  The  prison  sys- 
tem assumes  an  adversarial  stance  the 
instant  an  inquiry  attempts  to  side- 
step the  prerecorded  labyrinth  of  log- 
ical menus  that  protect  its  irrational 
core.  When  and  if  you  ever  reach  a  hu- 
man voice,  its  hostile  tone  insinuates 
you've  done  something  stupid  or 
morally  suspect  by  pursuing  it  to  its 
lair.  As  punishment  for  your  trespass, 
the  voice  will  do  its  best  to  mimic  the 
tone  and  manner  of  the  recorded  mes- 
sages you've  been  compelled  to  suffer 
in  order  to  reach  it. 

Anger  because  I  couldn't  help 
taking  the  hassle  personally.  Hated 
bland  bureaucratic  sympathy  or  dis- 
dain or  deafness  or  defensiveness  or 
raw,  aggressive  antagonism,  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  attitudes  and  accents  live 
and  recorded  transmitting  exactly 
the  same  bottom-line  message:  yes, 
what  you  want  we  have,  but  we're 
not  parting  with  it  easily. 
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it;  Was  originally 
greatly  expanded  ■edition.  Norman  G.. 
Finkelstein  documents  how  Burt 
Neuborne,  chief  attorney  for  the 
Holocaust  industry,  and  Fdw.ud 
Korman,  presiding  judge  in  the  Swiss 
banks  case,  have  attempted  to  cover 
up  the  Holocaust  industry's  blackmail 
of  Swiss  banks.  And  in  a  tour  de  force, 
Finkelstein  takes  apart  the  shameless 
apologetics,  of  Stuart  Eizenstat,  the 
Clinton  administration's  point  man 
in  the  Swiss  shakedown. 


THE  HOLOCAUST  INDUSTRY 


When  I  read  Finkelstein 's  book,  The 
Holocaust  Industry,  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance,  I  was  in  the  middle  of  my. 
own  investigations  of  these  matters,  and 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  on  ■ 
the  right  track.  I.  refer  now  to  the  part  of 
the  book  that  deals  with  the  claims . 
against  the  Swiss  banks,  and  the  other, 
claims  pertaining  to  forced  labor.  I 
would  now  say  in  retrospect  that  he  was 
actually  conservative,  moderate  and 
that  his  conclusions- are  trustworthy...!  - 
am  by  no  means  the  only  one  who,  in 
the  coming  months  or  years,  will  totally^ 
agree  with  Finkelstein's, breakthro>  •  [ 
li,  '!>•.  g 
'■■■  ■■  ..  ■  ■  ?■/- 
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I  won't  bore  you  or  myself  by 
reciting  how  many  times  I  was  put 
on  bold  or  switched  or  switched 
back  or  the  line  went  dead  after 
hours  ot  Muzak  or  I  weathered  vari- 
ous catch-22  routines.  I'll  just  say  I 
didn't  let  it  get  the  best  of  me.  Swal- 
lowed my  anger,  and  with  the  help 
ot  a  friend  persevered,  till  one 
day — accidentally  I'm  sure — the  in- 
formation I'd  been  trying  to  pry  from 
the  system's  grip  collapsed  like  an  es- 
caping hostage  into  my  arms. 

Some  mornings  when  I  awaken  I 
look  out  my  window  and  pretend  to 
understand.  I  reside  in  a  building  in 
the  bottom  of  somebody's  pocket. 
Sunlight  never  touches  its  bricks. 
Any  drawer  or  cabinet  or  closet  shut 
tight  tor  a  day  will  exude  a  gust  ot 
moldy  funk  when  you  open  it.  The 
building's  neither  run-down  nor 
cheap.  Just  dark,  dank,  and  drab. 
Drab  as  the  grown-ups  children  are 
browbeaten  into  accepting  as  their 
masters.  The  building,  my  scventh- 
floor  apartment,  languish  in  the 
shadow  of  something  fallen,  leaning 
down,  leaning  over.  Warer,  when 
you  turn  on  a  faucet  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  gags  on  itself,  spits,  then 
gushes  like  a  bloody  jailbreak  from 
the  pipes.  In  a  certain  compartment 
of  my  heart  compassion's  supposed 
to  lodge,  but  there's  never  enough 
space  in  cramped  urban  dwellings  so 
1  store  niggling  self-pity  there  too, 
try  to  find  room  for  all  the  millions 
of  poor  souls  who  have  less  than  1 
have,  who  would  howl  for  joy  if  they 
could  occupy  as  their  own  one  cor- 
ner of  my  dreary  little  flat.  I  pack 
them  into  the  compartment  for  a 
visit,  pack  till  it's  full  tar  beyond  ca- 
pacity and  weep  with  them,  share 
with  them  my  scanty  bit  of  good  for- 
tune, tell  them  I  care,  tell  them  be 
patient,  tell  them  I'm  on  their  side, 
tell  them  an  old  acquaintance  of 
mine  who  happens  to  be  a  poet  re- 
cently hit  the  lottery  big  time,  a  cool 
million,  and  wish  them  similar  luck, 
wish  them  clear  sailing  and  swift, 
painless  deaths,  tell  them  it's  good  to 
be  alive,  whatever,  good  to  have 
been  living  as  long  as  I've  managed 
and  still  eating  every  day,  fucking 
now  and  then,  finding  a  roof  over  my 
head  in  the  morning  after  finding  a 
bed  to  lie  in  at  night,  grateful  to  live 
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on  even  though  the  pocket's  deep 
and  black  and  a  hand  may  dig  in  any 
moment  and  crush  me. 

I'm  writing  to  express  my  coiidoleiKes  sym- 
pathies  upon  the  death  of  your  father  at  the 
death  of  your  father  your  father's  passing 
though  I  was  barely  acquainted  only  su- 
perficially I'm  writing  to  you  because  I  was 
a  friend  of  your  father  by  now  [mson  offi- 
cials must  have  informed  you  of  his  death 
his  demise  the  bad  news  I  assume  /  don't 
want  to  intrude  on  your  grief  sorrow  privacy 
if  in  fact  hadn't  known  your  sorrow  and  the 
circumstances  of  our  lives  known  him  very 
long  only  a  few  years  permitted  allowed 
only  limited  opportunities  to  become  ac- 
quainted and  the  circumstances  of  our  lives 
I  considered  your  father  a  friend  I  can't 
claim  to  know  him  your  father  well  but  our 
paths  crossed  often  frequently  I  considered 
him  a  good  valuable  friend  fine  man  I  was 
very  sorry  to  hear  learn  of  his  death  spoke 
often  of  you  on  many  occasions  his  words 
much  good  love  affection  admiration  I  feel 
almost  as  if  I  you  know  you  though  I'm  a 
complete  stranger  his  moving  words  heart- 
felt about  son  compelled  me  to  write  this 
note  if  I  can  be  helpful  in  any  fashion  man- 
ner if  I  can  be  of  assistance  in  this  matter 
at  this  difficult  time  place  don't  hesitate  to 
let  me  know  please  don't 

I  was  .sorry  to  hear  of  your  father's  death. 
We  were  friends.  Please  accept  my  heart- 
felt regrets  on  this  sad  occasion. 

Sir, 

Some  man  must  have  fucked  my  moth- 
er. All  I  knew  about  him  until  your  note 
said  he's  deal.  Thanks. 

It  could  have  ended  there.  A  case  i  if 
mistaken  identity.  Or  a  lie.  Or  nu- 
merous lies.  Or  a  hallucination.  Or 
fabrication.  Had  I  been  duped.  By 
whom.  Father,  son,  both.  Did  they 
know  each  other  or  not.  What  did  I 
know  for  sure  about  either  one.  What 
stake  did  I  have  in  either  man's  story. 
If  I  connected  the  dots,  would  a  pic- 
ture emerge.  One  man  dead,  the  oth- 
er good  as  dead  locked  up  two  thou- 
sand miles  away  in  an  Arizona  prison. 

Was  any  of  it  my  business. 

I Anybody's  business, 
dress  lightly,  relying  upon  the  pret- 
ty weather  lady's  promises. 

A  woman  greets  me  and  introduces 
herself  as  Sub  Jung,  Attorney  k'op- 
pleman's  paralegal  assistant.  She's  a 
tiny,  pleasant  Asian  woman  with  jet- 


black  hair  brutally  cropped  abo\  e  \<  I 
ears,  a  helmet,  she'll  explain  1  it 
necessary  to  protect  herself  from 
cliche  of  submissiveness,  the  chi  " 
doll  stereotype  people  immediate! 
had  applied  when  they  saw  a  thic 
Ripe  of  hair  hanging  past  her  wai  Jl 
hair  thai  her  lather  insisted  must  I r 
uncut  and  worn  twisted  into  a  sing  - 
braid  in  public,  her  mother  combini 
brushing,  oiling  her  hair  endlessly  tl 
shiny  pounds  of  u  lopped  off  the  d# 
the  father  died,  and  then,  strange!  ■ 
she'd  wanted  to  save  the  hair  she  h» 
hated,  wanted  to  glue  it  back  togeti 
er  strand  by  strand  and  drape  it  ovl 
one  of  those  pedestalled  heads  you  s<§' 
in  beauty  shops  so  she  and  her  mot|x 
er  could  continue  forever  the  groor  2 
ing  rituals  that  had  been  one  of  tl  •» 
few  ways  they  could  relate  in  a  hous 
hold  her  father  relentlessly,  metic! 
lously  hammered  into  an  exquisite 
lifelike,  flawless  representation  of  1 
will,  like  those  sailing  ships  in  bottl 
or  glass  butterflies  in  the  museum,  *' 
close  to  the  real  thing  you  stare  ai  1 
stare  waiting  for  them  to  flutter  awE  f 
a  household  the  father  shattered  in  ^ 
fit  of  pique  or  rage  or  boredom  the  d| 
she  opened  the  garage  door  aft  »' 
school  and  found  him  barefoot,  shittj 
pantsed,  dangling  from  a  rafter,  H  ' 
side  the  green  family  Buick. 

In  the  lawyer's  office  she  listen* 
to  my  story  about  father  and  so 
took  notes  carefully  it  seeme 
though  her  eyes  were  cool,  a  som 
where  else  distracted  cool  while  s 
performed  her  legal-assistant  dutie 
Black,  distant  eyes  framed  in  rouri 
metal-rimmed  old-lady  spectacles  b 
lying  the  youthful  freshness  of  h 
skin.  Later  when  she'd  talk  about  b 
dead  father,  I  noticed  the  coolness 
the  first  day,  and  was  left  to  form  r 
own  impression  of  him  since  she  v< 
unteered  few  details,  spoke  inste1 
about  being  a  quiet,  terrified  girl  tt 
ing  to  swim  through  shark-infest1 
water  without  making  waves, 
guessed  she  had  wanted  to  imita 
the  father's  impenetrable  gaze,  pre 
ticing,  practicing  till  she  believ* 
she'd  gotten  it  right,  but  she  didi 
get  it  right,  probably  because  si 
never  understood  the  father's  col 
ness,  never  made  her  peace  with  t 
blankness  behind  his  eyes  where  sit 
yearned  to  see  her  image  take  sharw  i 


ram 
■ 


;re  it  never  did,  never  would, 
dually  I  came  to  pity  her,  her  un- 
;essful  theft  of  her  father's  eyes, 
transparent  attempt  to  conceal 
timidity  behind  the  father's  stare, 
idity  I  despised  because  it  remind- 
ime  of  mine,  my  inadequacies  and 
'-measures  and  compromises,  beg- 
1  and  fearing  to  be  seen,  my  lack 
directness,  decisiveness,  my  deft- 
.icy  of  enterprise  and  imagination, 
aifested  in  her  case  by  the  theatri- 
gesture  of  chopping  off  her  hair 
en  confronted  by  the  grand  truth 
oge  her  father's  suicide.  Timidity 
it oi  Dming  her  to  cliche — staring  off 
rutably  into  space. 
Behind  a  desk  almost  comically 
arfmg  her  (seeing  it  now,  its  acres  of 
iished,  blond  wood  should  have 
rted  me  to  the  limits,  the  impro- 
ety  of  any  intimacy  we'd  establish) 
I  had  listened  politely,  eventually 
suaded  me  from  what  I'd  anticipat- 
as  the  object  of  my  visit — talking  to 
torney  Koppleman.  She  affirmed 
r  postscript:  no  one  in  the  office 
ew  anything  about  a  son  in  prison, 
-tanked  her,  accepted  the  card  she  of- 
ed  that  substantiated  her  willing- 
iss  to  help  in  any  way  she  could. 
Would  you  like  me  to  call  around 
;t  in  Arizona.  At  least  save  you 
me  time,  get  you  started  in  the 
;ht  direction. 

Thanks.  That's  very  kind  of  you. 
ne(  at  I  probably  need  to  do  some  more 
xb  inking  on  this.  And  then  I  realized 
Jqw  stupidly  wishy-washy  1  must 
itie  ive  sounded.  It  galled  me  because  I 
ork  hard  to  give  just  the  opposite 
Mtpression — appear  as  a  man  sure  of 
ht  mself.  So  perhaps  that's  why  I  flirt- 
l.  Not  flirting  exactly,  but  asserting 
.yself  in  the  only  way  I  could  think 
at  the  moment,  by  plainly,  abrupt- 
letting  her  see  I  was  interested.  In 
er.  The  woman  part  of  her.  A  deci- 
ve  act,  yet  suspect  from  the  begin- 
ing,  since  it  sprang  from  no  particu- 
■.r  spark  of  attraction.  Still,  a  much 
lore  decisive  move  than  I'm  usually 
apable  of  making — true  or  false, 
lifting  on  her,  so  to  speak,  straight 
p,  hard,  asking  for  the  home  num- 
h|  er  she  hastily  scribbled  on  the  back 
,|(  f  her  card,  hurrying  as  if  she  sud- 
denly remembered  a  lineup  of  urgent 
s(i  asks  awaiting  our  interview's  termi- 
ipiation.  Her  way  of  attending  to  a 
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his  way  Kick  to  Newark  and  a  new 

: 

favorite  writers.  Fack  in  che  dav  when 
I  soil  pretended  hooks  were  worth  talk- 
ing about,  people  were  surprised  to  dis- 

eth  integrated  and  noococtf^octcattooal 
a  specimen  as  I  seemed  to  be  oi  Amer- 

- 

noritv.  It  wasn't  so  much  a  matter  ot  the 
quality  ot  what  Jones  Baraka  had  writ- 
ten as  it  was  the  chances  he'd  taken, 
chances  in  his  art.  in  his  lite.  Sacrifices 
ot  mind  and  body  he  endured  so  I  could 

in  mv  comer.  Same  bir  where  I  sat  out 

: 

■  . 

became  drug  addicts  in  wars  raging  here 

■ 

Remarkable  things.  With  Suh  Jung 

and.  what  was  harder,  learned  to  relax 

■ 

- 

- 

.  - 

...  . 

.  ... 

■ 


terent  limbs,  eves,  wetnesses,  scenes. 

: 

tosses  and  turns  in  waking-sleep,  a 

-  ■  - 

: 

plete  a  simple  errand  and 


i 


through  the  bus  windows  Suh  lung 
and  I  had  headed  foe  che  back.  Seats  on 
the  rear  bench  racing  the  driver  meant 
fewer  passengers  stepping  over,  around, 
on  vou  during  the  long  ride  uptown 
to  the  museum.  Fewer  people  leaning 
over  vou.  Sneering.  Coughing.  Eaves- 
dropping. Fewer  strangers  boxing  vou 
in.  saving  stuff  you  don  t  want  to  hear 
• 

- 

- 

■ 

A  fresh,  silver-dollar-sire  glob.  Fortu- 
-.•:< .'. .  r.<  ::r.er  r  .>  '  c  >c..is.hec  cvwr. 
in  it.  I  check  one  more  time  che  sears 
we're  poised  above,  looking  tor  blood, 
expecting  blood,  like  bkxvTs  a  con- 
stant danger,  though  I've  never  seen 
bkvd  before  on  a  bus  bumping  from 

■ 

■ 

-  _ 
■ 

... 

■ 

■ 

■ 

m 
K 

•  - 
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garbage  cans  refund 


ther's  store.  Srnngv  and  scrawnv  1 
them.  Swavbacked.  Always  hunka 
down  like  thev're  hiding  or  soil 
thing's  after  them.  Scruffy  barbt 
ware  fur.  Those  floppy,  flat  dog  ti 
like  bedroom  sltppers. 

To  tell  the  truth.  I  missed  her  d 
I  was  overwhelmed  bv  the  crowd,  I 
crowd  ot  objects.  Two  tk>ors,  numen 
gallenes.  still  it  was  like  fighting  ft 
handhold  on  a  subway  pole.  Sp^ 
most  ot  mv  time  reading  captio 
What  I  did  see  made  me  wonder  m 
Giacometti  didn't  go  insane.  Mar 
he  did.  He  caught  the  strangeness ; 
menace  in  everything.  Said  art  atw 
fails.  Said  an  lied.  Everybody's  e 
lied.  It  he  glanced  awav  from  a  mo 
to  the  image  ot  it  he  was  making, 
said,  when  he  looked  back,  the  m 
el  woukl  be  different- 
He  understood  that  we  go  throi 
life  trying  to  remember  what's  ri 
m  front  of  our  eves.  Experiments  h 
demonstrated  conclusively  how  i 
observant  the  average  person  is.  a 
worse,  how  complacent,  how  unfa 
bv  blindness.  A  man  with  a  full  be 
gets  paid  to  remove  it  and  then  s 
about  his  usual  day.  The  follow 
day  a  researcher  asks  those  whe 
countered  the  man,  his  co-workers! 
example,  if  he  had  a  beard  when 
saw  rcev .  -cs  iav  Mcs: 

rer.'.er/.re:    r.£  •••••••      :.".£•  server 

assume  he  did.  A  tew  say  the  bej 
was  missing.  A  few  admit  they'd 
er  noticed  a  beard.  A  few  insist  ve 
mentJy  they  saw  the  invisible  beat 
seem  to  recall  the  dead  friend  sp 
ing  a  beard  at  one  rime  or  anol 
iur.r.£  :r.£  rcr.  c  ••  £-  <»ere  acqua 
ed.  Since  1  can  t  swear  ves  or  n 
number  mvself.  just  as  Giacom 
v.  '.  •.        •     .:.  i 

m 

m. 

responded  again.  Wins  mx..  \l*  Si 
j.L£-^.r     :  A  -  v        .£-  "dl 

in  a  cage.  Step  closer  if  you  dare§ 
—  :  .  •  . .'  :r.l 

the  flimsv  prison  envelope-  Ct  ccufl 
couldn't  help  recalling  the  letter  ww 
.r  ■  .  '•. '  .  .*  r£-.£  £•.:  ~  "'  ™e  .a- b 
Koppleman.  The  son  instructed  ml 
check  the  bos  for  tamih"  and  wricfl 
&isr  on  the  line  following  it.  To  cudl 
tape  and  speed  up  the  process,  DJ 
r.'.i-c  ~..  "  .  £ "  t.~.£  ~". 


,  concerned  some  official  would  no- 
my  name  didn't  match  the  son's, 
i  realized  lots  of  inmates  wouldn't 
(or  know)  their  father's  name,  so,  I 
eked  the  family  box,  printed  father 
he  space  provided. 
Vn  official  notice  from  the  warden's 
:e  authorizing  my  visit  took  more 
Eli  a  month  to  reach  me,  and  I  began 
egret  lying  on  a  form  that  had 
tysflned  me,  under  penalty  of  law,  not 
ierjure  myself.  My  misgivings  soured 
d  mild  paranoia.  Had  I  compro- 
ed  myself,  broken  a  law  that  might 
d  me  too  packing  off  to  jail.  Who 
is  the  applications.  How  carefully 
prison  officials  check  alleged  facts, 
lat  punishments  could  be  levied 
inst  a  person  who  falsifies  informa- 
.1.  The  form  a  perfunctory  measure, 
ad  guessed,  a  form,  properly  exe- 
ed  and  stamped,  destined  to  gath- 
lust  in  a  file,  retrievable  just  in  case 
ae  official  needed  to  cover  her  or 
ass.  Justify  his  or  her  existence.  The 
m  stence  of  the  state.  Of  teeming  pris- 
5  in  the  middle  of  the  desert, 
finally  calmed  down  after  I  figured 
t  that  (a)  without  a  DNA  test  no 
I1  e  could  prove  I  wasn't  the  prisoner's 
her  and  (b)  it  wasn't  a  crime  to  be- 
ve  I  was.  If  what  the  son  had  writ- 
th  11  in  his  first  letter  was  true,  the  prison 
&  iuld  possess  no  record  of  his  father, 
le  dead  friend  past  proclaiming  his 
ternity.  And  even  if  he  rose  from 
dead  to  argue  his  case,  why  would 
claim,  sans  DNA  confirmation,  be 
ore  valid  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  than 
ne.  So  what  if  he  had  visited.  So 
lat  if  he'd  married  the  prisoner's 
Dther.  So  what  if  he  sincerely  be- 
ved  his  belief  of  paternity.  Mama's 
by,  Daddy's  maybe. 
Psychologists  say  there's  a  stage 
Sen  a  child  doubts  the  adults  raising 
are  its  real  family.  How  can  parents 
ove  otherwise.  And  why  would  a  kid 
ant  to  trade  in  the  glamorous  fairy 
p{les  he  dreams  up  about  his  origins 
r  a  pair  of  ordinary,  bumbling  adults 
ho  impose  stupid  rules,  stifling  rati- 
nes. Who  needs  their  hostile  world 
11  of  horrors  and  hate. 
With  Suh  Jung's  aid — why  not  use 
ir,  wasn't  it  always  about  finding 
ies  for  the  people  in  your  life,  why 
ould  they  be  in  your  life  if  you  had 
o  use  for  them,  and  if  you're  using 
lem,  didn't  that  lend  purpose  to  their 


lives,  you're  actually  doing  them  a 
trickle-down  favor,  aren't  you,  allow- 
ing them  to  use  you  to  feel  themselves 
useful,  and  that's  something,  isn't  it, 
better  than  nothing  anyway,  than  be- 
ing useless  or  used  up — I  gathered 
more  information  about  the  son  in 
prison.  Accumulated  a  file,  biography, 
character  sketch,  rap  sheet  a.k.a.  his 
criminal  career. 

Here's  what  the  papers  said:  He's 
done  lots  of  bad  things,  the  worst  kinds 
of  things,  and  if  we  could  kill  him,  we 
would,  but  we  can't,  so  we'll  never, 
never  let  him  go. 

Are  you  surprised,  she'd  asked. 
I  didn't  know  what  to  expect,  I 
had  replied.  Not  traveling  out  west 
to  forgive  him  or  bust  him  out  or 
bring  him  back  alive.  Just  visit.  Just 
fill  in  for  the  dead  father.  Once. 

One  time  enough  and  it's 
finished. 


Y 

JLou 


^ou're  going  to  wear  out  the  words, 
she  jokes  as  she  glances  over  at  me  sit- 
ting beside  her  in  her  bed  that  occupies 
the  same  room  with  a  pullman  fridge 
and  stove.  Her  jibe  less  joke  than  com- 
plaint: I'm  sick  and  tired  of  your  ob- 
sessive poring  over  a  few  dog-eared 
scraps  of  paper  extracted  from  Ari- 
zona's bottomless  pit  of  records  is  what 
she's  saying  with  a  slight  curl  of  one 
side  of  her  thin  mouth,  a  grimace  that 
could  be  construed  as  the  beginning  of 
a  smirk  she  decides  is  not  worth  car- 
rying full  term. 

I  keep  on  reading.  Avoid  the  dis- 
appointment a  peek  at  her  naked 
body  would  trigger.  The  eroticism 
between  us  had  dulled  rather  too 
quickly  it  seemed.  An  older  man's 
childishness  partly  at  fault.  Why  else 
would  I  be  impatient  after  a  tew 
weeks  because  her  hips  didn't  round 
and  spread,  the  negligible  mounds 
beneath  her  nipples  swell.  Her  boy- 
ish look  not  a  stage,  it  was  what  I 
was  going  to  get,  period,  even  if  the 
business  between  us  survives  longer 
than  I  have  any  reason  to  expect. 
No,  things  aren't  going  to  get  better, 
and  I'm  wasting  precious  time.  Giv- 
en my  age,  how  many  more  chances 
could  I  expect. 

No  matter  how  many  times  you  read 
them,  she  says,  the  words  won't 
change.  Why  read  the  same  ugly  facts 
over  and  over. 


iuUI 
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(A )  Bee  ause  my  willing,  skilled  ac- 
complice gathered  them  for  me.  (R) 
Curiosity. 

This  whole  visiting  business  way 
over  the  top,  you  admit  it  yourself,  so 
I  don't  pretend  I  can  put  myself  in  your 
shoes,  hut  still,  his  crimes  would  affect 
any  sane  person's  decision  to  go  or  not . 

Is  he  guilty.  How  can  you  he  cer- 
tain based  on  a  tew  sheets  of  paper. 

Too  much  in  the  record  tor  a  case  ol 
mistaken  identity.  Huh-uh.  Plus  or  mi- 
nus a  few  felonies,  the  man's  been  busy. 
A  real  had  actor. 

Are  you  casting  the  first  stone. 

A  whole  building's  been  dumped  on 
the  poor  guy.  And  he's  thrown  his  share 
of  bricks  at  other  folks.  I'd  hate  to  hump 
into  him  in  a  dark  alley. 

Maybe  you  already  have,  my  friend. 
Maybe  you  have  and  maybe  you've  en- 
joyed it. 

You're  more  than  a  little  weird  about 
this,  you  know.  What  the  hell  are  you 
talking  about. 

Just  that  people  wind  up  in  situa- 
tions there's  no  accounting  for.  Situ- 
ations when  innocence  or  guilt  are  cx- 
tremely  beside  the  point.  Situations 
when  nothing's  for  sure  except  some  of 
us  are  on  one  side  ol  the  bars,  some 
on  the  other  side,  and  nobody  knows 
which  side  is  which. 

Right.  Rut  1  know  I  haven't  robbed 
or  kidnapped  or  murdered  anyone. 
Have  you. 

I  lave  I.  Do  you  really  want  to  know. 
Everyone  has  crimes  to  answer  for, 
don't  (hey.  Even  you.  Suppose  I  said 
my  crimes  are  more  terrible  than  his. 
A  string  of  vict  ims.  Many,  many  mur- 
ders. Would  you  believe  me.  Is  your 
heart  beating  a  little  faster. 

(A)  No.  And  (B)  you're  not  scaring 
me.  Put  those  damned  papers  away, 
and  turn  oft  the  light,  please.  I  have 
work  tomorrow. 

I  will,  if  you  listen  to  my  confession. 
It  might  sound  better  in  the  dark. 

Enough  already.  I'm  tired.  I  need 
sleep.  Stop  acting  stupidly  because 
you  can't  make  up  your  mind  about 
Arizona. 

My  mind's  made  up.  The  prison  said 
yes.  I'm  < in  my  way. 

I'll  he  fucking  glad  when  it's  over 
and  done. 

And  me  hack  in  the  arms  of  my 
love.  Will  you  be  faithful  while  your 
swei  i,  aging  serial  killer's  away. 


She  tries  to  snatch  the  papers  but 
misses.  I  drop  them  over  the  side  of 
the  pul h tut  bed.  Like  the  bed  she  is 
small  and  light.  Easy  to  fold  up  and 
subdue  even  for  an  older  fellow. 
When  I  wrap  myself  around  her,  my 
body's  so  much  larger  than  hers,  she 
almost  vanishes.  When  we  fuck,  or 
now  capturing  her,  punishing  her,  I 
see  very  little  of  her  flesh.  I'm  aware 
of  my  size,  my  strength  towering 
over  her  squirming,  her  thrashing, 
her  gasps  for  breath.  I  am  her  father's 
stare,  the  steel  gate  dropping  over 
the  tiger  pit  in  which  she's  trapped, 
naked,  begging  for  food 
and  water.  Air.  Light . 


I 


arrive  on  Sunday.  Two  days  late 
for  reasons  1  can't  explain  to  myself.  1 
flew  over  mountains,  then  desert  flat- 
ness that  seemed  to  go  on  forever.  It 
must  have  been  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  not  actual  desert  but  the 
nation's  breadbasket,  so  they  say,  fruit- 
ed plains,  amber  waves  of  grain,  fields 
irrigated  by  giant  machines  day  after 
day  spreading  water  in  the  same  pat- 
tern to  create  circles,  squares,  rectan- 
gles, below.  Arable  soil  gradually  giv- 
ing way  to  sandy  grit  as  the  plane 
drones  westward,  through  clouds,  over 
another  rugged  seam  of  mountains, 
and  then  as  I  peer  down  at  the  un- 
dramatic  nothingness  beyond  the  far 
edge  ot  wrinkled  terrain,  the  surface  of 
the  earth  flips  over  like  a  pancake. 
What's  above  ground  buried,  what's 
below  ground  suddenly  exposed. 
Upside-down  mountains  are  hollow 
shells,  deep,  deep  gouges  in  the  stony 
waste,  their  invisible  peaks  under- 
ground, pointing  to  hell. 

A  bit  of  confusion,  bureaucratic  stut- 
tering and  sputtering  when  confront- 
ed by  my  tardy  arrival,  a  private  call- 
ing his  sergeant,  sergeant  phoning 
officer  in  charge  of  visitation,  each 
searching  tor  veriticat  ion,  tor  duplica- 
tion, lor  assurance  certified  in  black 
and  white  that  she  or  he  is  oil  the 
book,  not  guilty  ol  disrupting  the 
checks  and  balances  ot  prison  routine. 
I  present  myself  hat  in  hand,  remorse- 
ful, apologetic,  please,  please,  give  me 
another  chance  jAeasc,  forgive  me  for 
missing  day  one  and  two  of  the  sched- 
uled three-day  visit,  tor  checking  in 
the  morning  of  day  three  instead  ol 
day  one.  Am  I  still  eligible  or  will  I  be 


shooed  away  like  a  starving  beggj 
from  the  rich  man's  table. 

I  overhear  two  guards  discussing 
coyote  whose  scavenging  brought 
down  out  of  the  slightly  eleval 
wilderness  of  rock  and  brush  heginnil 
a  tew  miles  or  so  from  the  prison's  stee 
fenced  perimeter.  I  learn  how  patien 
ly  guards  in  the  tower  spied  on  the  ccy 
ote's  cautious  trespass,  a  blip  at  firjj 
up  and  back  along  the  horizon,  then  1 
discernible  shape — skinny  legs,  lo  u 
pointed  ears,  bushy  tail — a  scragg 
critter  drawn  by  easy  prey  or  coyo  < 
curiosity  closer  and  closer  to  the  prist  i 
unt  il  it  \  within  rifle  range  and  tl 
guards  take  turns  profiling  it  throij 
their  sharpshooting  sniper  scopes,  -| 
sad-faced,  cartoon  coyote  they  christi  1 
whatever  guards  would  christen  a  ere  [■ 
ture  they  will  kill  one  day,  a  spook  r. 
mirage,  so  quick  on  its  feet,  bolder  as !  if 
allowed  to  approach  nearer  withe  I 
being  challenged,  does  it  believe  n 
can't  be  seen,  flitting  from  shadow  I 
shadow,  camouflaged  by  hovering  dal  ■•' 
ness,  hy  mottled  fur,  a  shadow  itst  in 
instant  ly  freezing,  sniffing  the  air,  th  i 
trotting  again  back  and  forth  along  t 
skyline,  skittish  through  coverless  spa  f 
up  and  hack,  parry,  thrust,  and  retre  rn 
ears  pricked  to  attention  when  the  n  1 
service  vehicle  enters  or  leaves  t  If 
prison  parking  lot  before  dawn,  mui  ■<: 
predawn  the  coyote's  time,  ihedarkni 
divulging  it,  a  drop  from  a  leaky  pij  r 
a  phantom  prowling  nearer  and  ne 
er  as  if  the  electrified  steel  fence  is  c  m 
boundary  of  its  cage,  an  easy  shot  nj 
the  guards  forbear  taking,  too  easy,  ne 
perhaps  it's  more  tun  to  observe  th 
mascot  play,  wan  h  it  pounce  oi 
mouse  and  pummel  it  in  swift  paws  r  e; 
bat -bat  before  its  jaws  snap  the  rodei  k 
neck,  or  maybe  the  name  they  nan 
it  a  kind  of  protection  for  a  while  ;; 
somebody  comes  on  duty  one  mo  ' 
ing  or  pre-morning  really  when  the  fi 
shift  alter  the  night  shift  has  to  haul 
self  out  ol  bed,  out  ol  prefab  homes  ! 
ing  the  road  to  the  prison  entran 
shitty  box  houses,  a  few  with  bri;  : 
patches  of  something  growing  in  b  t- 
es  beside  the  front  steps,  boxes  \ 
can't  see  at  that  hlai  k  hour  fr<  >m  \ 
pickup,  eyes  locked  in  the  tunnel  y  ; 
headlights  carve,  a  bail-head,  b  i 
att  nude  morning,  thinking  about  q>  ■: 
t  ing  this  stinking  job,  gett  ing  the  f  in 
oul  before  you're  caught  Kilroying  ■> 
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Aided  in  the  town's  one  swinging 
3|,  cussed  out,  serving  pussy  pro- 
ua  >n  till  further  notice,  cancer  eat- 
i;la  is  mamma,  daddy  long  gone,  kids 
'  id  3r  fighting  or  crazy  on  pot  or  dead 
i»r  i  prison  so  he  draws  a  bead  and 
sfc  .  blood  seeps  into  the  sand,  the 
i>te  buzzard  bait  by  the  time  I 
sdrop  on  two  guards  badmouthing 
■  assassin  colleague,  laughing  at 
at  the  coyote's  surprise,  the  dead 
lal  still  serving  time  as  a  conver- 
raga  >n  piece,  recycled  in  this  desert 
I  ;eness,  desert  of  extremes,  of  keep- 
nd  kept,  silence  and  screams,  cold 
hot,  thirst  and  drunkenness,  no 
,  too  much  time, 
spiffy,  spit-and-polished  platinum- 
ide  guard  whose  name  tag  I  read 
promptly  forget,  Lieutenant,  an- 
sf  guard  addresses  her,  Lieutenant, 
breast  under  her  white  blouse  as 
as  poor  Suh  Jung's  head,  smiles 
t  me  from  the  counter  where  she's 
ailed,  hands  me  the  document 
s  stamped,  slides  me  a  tray  for  un- 
iting everything  in  my  pockets, 
es  it  when  I'm  finished.  Now  that 
n't  so  bad,  was  it,  sir.  Gives  me  a 
fipt  and  a  green  ticket  with  match- 
numbers.  Points  me  toward  a  met- 
detector  standing  stark  and 
square  as  a  guillotine  whose  eye  I 
it  pass  through  before  I'm  allowed 
tnter  the  prison. 

eyond  the  detector  one  more 
ked  door  I  must  be  buzzed 
3ugh  and  I'm  outside  again,  in  an 
n-air,  tunnel-like  enclosure  of  cy- 
ne  fencing  bristling  on  sides  and 
with  razor  wire,  a  corridor  or 
ite  or  funnel  or  maze  I  must  nego- 
:e  while  someone  somewhere  at  a 
chine  measures  and  records  my 
im  :ry  step,  false  move,  heartbeat, 
iam,  drop  of  sweat,  of  blood  when 
hands  tear  at  the  razor  wire, 
pass  all  the  way  through  the  tun- 
to  a  last  checkpoint,  a  small  cinder- 
ck  hut  squatting  beside  the  final 
ling  gate  guarding  the  visiting  yard, 
irty  yards  away,  across  the  yard,  at 
identical  gated  entranceway  facing 
s  one,  guards  are  mustering  inmates 
:ssed  in  orange  jumpsuits. 
In  a  slot  at  the  bottom  of  the  hut's 
idow  you  must  surrender  your  num- 
^ed  green  ticket  to  receive  a  red  one. 
/o  groups  of  women  and  children 
ead  of  me  in  line  require  a  few  min- 


utes  each  for  this  procedure.  Then  I 
hold  up  the  works.  Feel  on  my  back  the 
helplessness  and  irritation  of  visits 
stalled.  Five,  ten  minutes  in  the  wire 
bullpen  beside  the  hut,  long  enough  to 
register  a  miraculous  change  in  tem- 
perature. Less  than  an  hour  before, 
crossing  the  parking  lot,  I'd  wondered 
if  I'd  dressed  warmly  enough.  Now  Ari- 
zona sun  bakes  my  neck.  I'm  wishing 
for  shade,  for  the  sunglasses  not  per- 
mitted inside.  My  throat's  parched. 
Will  I  be  able  to  speak  if  spoken  to. 
Through  the  hut's  thick  glass,  bullet- 
proof I'm  guessing,  I  watch  two  officers 
talking.  One  steps  away  to  a  wall 
phone.  The  other  plops  down  at  a 
shelflike  mini-desk,  shuffles  papers, 
punches  buttons  on  a  console.  A  dumb 
show  since  I  couldn't  hear  a  thing 
through  the  slab  of  greenish  glass. 

Did  I  stand  in  the  cage  five  min- 
utes or  ten  or  twenty.  What  I  recall 
is  mounting  heat,  sweat  spiders 
crawling  inside  my  clothes,  my  eyes 
blinking,  losing  track  of  time,  not 
caring  about  time,  shakiness,  numb- 
ness, mumbling  to  myself,  stiffening 
rage,  morphing  combinations  of  all 
the  above,  yet  overriding  each  sensa- 
tion, the  urge  to  flee,  to  be  else- 
where, anywhere  other  than  stalled 
at  that  gate,  waiting  to  be  snatched 
inside  or  driven  away  or,  worse, 
pinned  there  forever.  I  dream  of 
coolness,  far,  far  away  where  I  could 
bury  my  throbbing  head,  coolness 
miles  deep  below  the  sand,  so  deep 
you  can  hear  the  subterranean  chor- 
tle of  rivers  on  the  opposite  face  of 
the  planet. 

At  last  someone  exits  the  concrete 
hut  from  a  door  I  hadn't  noticed,  ad- 
dressing me,  I  think. 

Sorry,  sir.  Computer  says  your  vis- 
it's canceled.  Try  the  warden's  office 
after  9  A.M.  Monday.  Sorry  about  the 
mix-up.  Now  stand  back  please.  a 


Answers  to  the  November  Quiz, 
"Running  Wild" 

1  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero;  2  George 
Washington;  3  Elbridge  Gerry;  4  Nine; 
5  No  one;  6  George  H.  Gallup; 
7  Eleanor  Roosevelt;  8  Teddy  Roo- 
sevelt; 9  Thomas  Jefferson;  10  John 
Quincy  Adams;  11  William  McKinley; 
12  Robert  F.  Kennedy;  13  Jimmy 
Carter;  14  Adlai  Stevenson. 


Peter  S.  Temes 

The  Just  War 

In  a  radically  new  g 
vision  of  Just  War 
thinking,  Tcmcs  lays 
out  the  essential 
principles  that  will 
enable  informed 
readers  to  make  up 
their  own  minds 
about  the  use  of 
force.  "A  comprehensive,  timely, 
and  valuable  assessment... suitable  to 
an  age  of  terrorism." — George 
Lucas,  U.S.  Naval  Academy 


Peter  Laufer 

Exodus  to  Berlin 

The  surprising 
story  of  the  return 
of  the  Jews  to 
a  Germany.  In  vivid 
narrative  and 
highly  personal 
interviews,  Peter 
Laufer  brings  this 
scene  to  life, 
including  a  revived 
neo-Nazi  violence.  "Is  there  a  place 
for  Jews  in  Germany ?...Laufer's 
journey  to  Berlin  is  a  ride  full  of 
revelations."— Marc  Fisher, 
Washington  Post 

Andrew  J.  Bacevich, 

EDITOR 

The  Imperial  Tense 

In  this  timely  and 
thought-provoking 
collection,  leading 
scholars  and 
observers  consider 
the  new  reality  of 
American  power  in 
die  world  and  what 
consequences  ir  may 
bring  at  home  and  abroad.  "First 
rate. ..a  most  valuable  collection." 
— Walter  LaFeber 


Ivan  R.  Dee. 


Chicago  •  A  Member  of  the 
Rowman  &  Littletkld  Publish:!  g  Group 
At  your  bookseller,  or  order  toil  free 
1-800-462-6420  with  z  inajoi  credit  card. 
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THE  INDISPENSABLE  CHOMSKY 


"Arguably  the  most  important  intellectual  alive."  -The  New  York  Times 


Understanding  Power 

The  Indispensable  Chomsky 

Edited  by  Peter  R.  Mitchell 
and  John  Schoeffel 

With  over  60,000  copies  sold, 
Understanding  Power  is  a  stunning 
summation  of  Chomsky's  political 
thought,  in  his  own  words  and  in  a 
conversational  format. 

'The  most  comprehensive  overview 
of  Chomsky's  political  thought 

ever  available." 
-Quality  Paperback  Book  Club 
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Problems  of  Knowledge 
and  Freedom 

A  masterful  and  cogent  synthesis  of 
Chomsky's  moral  philosophy,  linguistic 
analysis,  and  emergent  political  critique 
of  America's  war  in  Vietnam. 

"The  first  time  Chomsky  has  joined 
his  linguistic  and  political  writings 
under  one  cover."  -America 


American  Power  and  the 

New  Mandarins 

With  a  new  foreword  by 
Howard  Zinn 

Chomsky's  first  political  book  provides 
a  scathing  critique  of  the  Vietnam  War 
and  American  foreign  policy. 

"A  searing  criticism  of  the  system  of 

values  and  decision-making  that 
drove  the  United  States  to  the  jungles 
of  southeast  Asia." 
-Michael  R.  Beschloss, 
The  Washington  Post  Book  World 


Towards  a  New  Cold  War 

U.S.  Foreign  Policy  from 
Vietnam  to  Reagan 

With  a  new  foreword 
by  John  Pilger 

A  sobering  assessment  of  American 
foreign  policy  from  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  era  to  Ronald  Reagan. 

"Chomsky  lays  before  the  reader 
a  panorama  of  futile  violence, 
intellectual  dishonesty,  and  political 
immorality."  -Edward  W.  Said 


For  Reasons  of  State 
With  a  new  foreword  by 
Arundhati  Roy 

An  essential  record  of  Chomsky's 
political  and  social  thought  as  it  was 
sharpened  during  the  upheavals  in 
domestic  and  international  affairs 
of  the  1970s. 

"Displays  those  gualities  which 
exemplify  the  finest  traditions  of  » 
intellectual  responsibility." 
-The  New  York  Times  Book  Review\ 


Objectivity  and 
Liberal  Scholarship 

Chomsky's  classic  analysis  of  the 
liberal  scholarship  that  justified 
American  foreign  policy  and 
aggression  during  the  1960s. 

"Unmasking  the  lies  of  liberal 
scholarship,  which  continue 
unabated-though  not 

unopposed-in  our  own  time." 
-Alternative  Press  Review 
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CHRISTMAS  AT  THE 
ROTHSCHILDS' 

Success,  longing,  and  the  aberrations  of  privilege 
By  Frederic  Morton 
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MS 

in 

irs  ->| 

(,    _>^oughing,  I  blink  my  eyes 
of   ake.  To  see  ...  Is  this  reality? 

On  my  night  table,  three  tissue 
™  >xes  to  select  from  and  cough  into, 
lis  might  be  reality  because  1  re- 
;mber  them  from  last  night — men- 
blated  tissue,  rose-scented  tissue, 
lin  tissue,  all  three  encased  in  sky- 
ue  velvet  patterned  with  golden 
urs-de-lis.  Next  to  them,  this  morn- 
g's  papers — Le  Figaro,  Internation- 
Herald  Tribune,  London  Times. 
le  door  opens  and  in  pads  barefoot 
is  pretty  one  in  tapered  slacks  and 
m-tailored  jacket,  sunburst  of  hair 
ill  voluptuously  unkempt,  waving  a 
dr  of  boots. 

"Think  I  can  wear  these  in  a 
oils?" 

I  stare  at  her.  Marcia,  my  wife, 
,  .scussing  Rolls-Royce  attire.  This 

indeed  reality.  Chateau  Mouton. 
/e  Mortons  are  spending  Christ- 
ias  1960  with  the  Rothschilds. 

"1  mean,  mud  boots  on  that  Per- 
an  rug  Sire's  got  in  the  car?  He 
dd  we'd  be  tramping  through  the 
ineyard  in  the  rain." 

God!  The  Christmas  wine  tasting! 

rederic  Morton  is  the  author  of  thirteen 
Joks,  including  The  Rothschilds:  Portrait 
f  a  Dynasty,  a  National  Book  Award  ft- 
aim.  "A  Delivery  for  Fred  Astaire , "  a  pre- 
ious  chapter  of  his  forthcoming  memoir,  ap- 
eared  in  the  November  2002  issue  of 
larper's  Magazine. 


The  thought  makes  me  grasp  for 
clothes.  "I  completely  forgot!" 

She  stops  my  hand.  "You're  going 
nowhere.  Not  in  this  freezing  rain. 
You're  still  coughing." 

"But  it's  a  great  experience,  for 
the  book — " 

"So  I'm  going  for  you.  Got  to  get 
ready  for  Sire." 


"Sire"  is  our  code  word  for  Baron 
Philippe  de  Rothschild.  When  we're 
by  ourselves  we  play  duh — two 
punks  in  the  palace.  We're  resolute- 
ly (if  covertly)  irreverent  in  order 
not  to  be  thrilled  by  the  deluge  of 
opulence  here. 

She  bends  down  to  kiss. 
"You'll  catch  my  cold." 
"Your  common  cold,  peasant? 
Classy  broad  like  me  in  a  swank  joint 
like  this,  I  don't  stoop  to  such  bugs." 

"Yeah,  but  you're  embarrassed 
about  the  boots." 

"Just  for  that  I'm  gonna  wear 
them.  Let  'em  ruin  that  carpet! 
Oh,  and  since  I'm  going,  you'll 
have  to  wrap  our  gifts." 

"Me?  I'm  so  inept  at  these  things." 
"So  make  it  charmingly  inept. 
And  drink  lots  of  fluids!" 

Like  a  good  boy  I  drink  up  all  the 
juice  on  my  breakfast  tray,  butler- 
borne  (how  else?)  to  my  bed.  Then 
off  to  my  bathroom,  to  use  a  select 
few  of  its  myriad  marmoreal  facili- 
ties. Then  I  walk  into  Marcia's  room, 
bonjour  the  two  maids  implausibly 
ironing  the  fresh  silk  sheets  spread  on 
her  bed,  find  the  blue  gift  box  in  her 
big  suitcase,  return  r<>  my  room  of  our 
guest  apartment  where  another  pair 
of  implausible  maids  ply  irons  on  my 
bed.  I  bonjour  tb>  m,  stutter  in  my 
pitiable  mom.'".  1  French 
Yawk  twang  on  t<  >p  oi  .in  Austi  •  » 


lustration  by  Steven  Dana 
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ceni  always  breaks  up  Marcia)  to  as- 
sure said  maids  thai  they  are  n<>t  <. 1 1 
turbing  me,  do  carry  on,  s'il  vous  l>laii 

rhey  do  carry  on,  undisturbingly, 
their  very  vacuum  muffled  pianissi- 
mo I  ci  that  disi  rcct  sibilanc  e  I  sil 
down  .ii  the  empire  desk,  red  lacquer 
ami  gold  scrolls.  The  gilts  are  our  at- 
tempt to  cope  with  a  brute  problem: 
wh.u  can  one  possibly  bring  .1  Roth- 
schild for  (  In  isi mas? 

Well,  one  brings  .1  seven-franc  gift 
cerl  ific  ate  fr<  >m  Pes  I  lalles,  good  for  ;i 
blue-plate  spec  ial  ol  pot-au-feu.  That's 
for  Sue:  he  once  mentioned  thai  as  a 
child  he'd  been  tantalized  by  the  smell 
ol  pot-au-feu  coming  from  the  gate- 
keeper's  house  Inn  never  tasted  even  ;i 
spoonful  since  no  Rothschild  chef 
would  condescend  to  such  n  plebeian 
stew.  And  as  another  ( Christmas  present 
one  brings  to(  'bateau  Mouton  the  Up- 
per  Past  Side  sec  tton  ol  the  Manhattan 
subway  map,  laminated  and  framed  like 
a  historic  plaque,  that's  for  the 
baroness  because  she'd  let  11  drop  that 

during  her  New  York  years  as  I  Ial  tie 

Carnegie's  top  designer  she'd  always 
meant  "to  adventure"  into  the  subway 
but  never  managed  to  encounter  a  sta- 
tion  wl len  she  had  the  1  ime. 

|oke  presents  for  people  who  al- 
ready own  everything  serious.  Presents 

With  an  egalitarian  innuendo;  a  how, 
however  subtle,  to  one's  social  con- 
science. Important,  because  ol  ibis 
queer  lurn  in  my  career.  Who  would 
have  thought  that  national  magazine 
editors  would  be  jus)  lasc  inated  when 
I  ask  tor  a  Upton  lea  bag  to  go  with 
the  rarefied  Rue  .11  La  Cote  Basque? 
Would  suspect  that  my  frayed  pants 
c  nils  might  be  an  esoteric  fashion 
statement  ?  Would  overlook  my  pinko 
noxcls  together  with  all  other  expres- 
sions ol  ,1  prole  soul.'  It's  the  combi- 
nation ol  continental  bac  kground  and 
fancy  prose  style  that  hornswoggles 
them.  Suddenly  I've  become  the  man 
to  unloc  k  the  mysteries  ol  raffine  high 
life  for  their  readers.  I  he  dear  idiots 
have  been  throwing  c  hampagne  jobs 
at  seltzer  me,  which  seltzer  me  has 
fielded,  baroque  expense  accounts  and 
all,  as  a  sort  of  wicked  joke.  As  a  silken 
lucrative  peccadillo  to  fund 

Sim  return  to  seriousness. 
I 1  here  I  am  in  the  C  bateau,  wrap 
ping  our  l  Ihristmas  presents  to  the 


Rothschilds,  struggling  with  Santa 
(  'laus  paper,  not  even  loo  ineptly.  Rut 
not  too  happily  either.  Why.'  A  pang 
in  the  prole  soul.'  Yes,  but  there's  also 
something  else.  There's  a  longing,  a 
downright  pining  for  my  parents.  Cu- 
riously,  not  the  Vienna  Papa  tindMut- 
(i  ol  my  dreams  but  my  current  par- 
ents in  New  York,  in  fact,  my  precisely 
(  111  lent  parents  on  C  Christmas  Eve. 

(.  )r  maybe  that's  not  too  curious  af- 
ter all.  Wrapping  presents  now  in  Mou- 
ton naturally  conjures  last  Christmas 
Eve  when  I  was  also  wrapping  presents, 
not  for  any  Rothschilds  but,  on  my 
parents'  K  hali,  lor  Ramona,  Juanita, 
Anna,  Ophelia,  Carmen,  el  alia  - 
Papa's  I  lispanic  c  lew  in  his  workshop 
at  800  Eighth  Avenue.  Rut  why  this 
sudden  yen  to  be  there  with  them  now  .' 

I  didn't  enjoy  it  all  that  much  at  the 
t ime.  In  fac  t ,  I  remember  thai  I  re- 
sented being  shanghaied  into  this 
wrapping  thing  by  my  brother.  Usu- 
ally that's  his  (  Christmas  Eve  chore, 
I  lenry  being  junior  to  me  and  much 
handier.  Rut  last  year  he  called,  please, 
big  favor,  sub  lor  him  at  800  Eighth, 
force  majeure,  Christmas  party  invi- 
tat  ion  from  his  Queens  (  .'ollege  Jean, 
as  fledgling  instructor  he  couldn't  ig- 
nore the  summons. 

I  also  had  better  things  to  do  with  my 
time  than  cover  gewgaws  with  gaudy 
paper.  My  summons  was  to  my  daily 
labors,  which  haven't  gone  entirely  un- 
recognized in  the  world  of  letters.  Rut 
I  lenry  is  such  a  damnably  nice  bright 
guy.  Hard  to  pull  tank  on  him,  nor 
could  I  last  year.  So,  instead  ol  refining 
nuanc  es  in  my  manusc  ript ,  I  w  as 
squirming  behind  Papa's  desk  em 
broiled  with  scissors  and  tape.  And  to 
me,  now  similarly  occ  upied  at  (  'bateau 
Mouton,  those  hours  last  year  take  on 
such  a  wistful  warmth.  What  I  was 
wrapping  then,  gilts  lor  Papa's  sefiori- 
tas—  those  things  were  really  jokes 
nicer  and  better  than  the  subway  map 
or  the  seven-franc  gill  certificate.  Those 
things  were  napkin  rings  shipped  to 
Papa  from  Vienna  -  part  ol  the  deci- 
mated inventory  ol  his  factory  com- 
mandeered by  the  Nazis  and  rest  ituted 
in  shambles  alter  the  war.  Ol  course 
napkin  rings  are  not  optimal  presents 
for  barrio  girls  innocenl  ol  dinner  par 
ik's.  But  exile  has  taught  Papa  to  im- 
provise. Buying,  on  top  of  nine  Christ- 
mas bonuses,  nine  Christmas  gifts 
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substantial  enough  to  come  from 
boss — viel  zu  teuer.  Much  too  expo] 
sive.  Yet  each  Christmas  his  pater™ 
ism  demands  a  gesture  beyond  e 
bills  in  the  pay  envelope-.  So  last 
he  reinvented  the  napkin  rings  as 
bracelets  f<  ir  the  girls.  Ry  day's  end  nil 
bright  braided  brass  hoops  gleamed  (I' 
nine  dusky  wrists.  And  the  tact  thl 
all  hoops  were  identical  made  nil 
faces  glow  with  a  sense  of  privilegf 
membership  in  an  exc  lusive  club. 

And  now,  twelve  months  later 
find  mysell  wishing  I'd  be  part  of 
that  again,  in  Room  1\  \  ol  N00  Ugh 
Avenue,  wrapping  away  at  Papa's  ci 
rent  reinventions;  hearing  from  ad 
the  narrow  hall,  muted,  mystically  <  (D 
scure,  the  German  of  my  parents'  vo  In 
es  as  they  fix  up  the  stockroom  fort  J. 
big  Christmas  lunch;  bearing  behl 
me,  on  the  other  side  ol  the  worksh  " 
partition,  the  girls  whispering  in  Spi 
ish  while  they  thread  nylon  filamei  nl 
through  the  little  holes  in  fake  peal 
And  if,  say,  Juanita  would  come 
from  behind  the  partition  on  her  u  V 
to  the  rest  room  (the  only  exct  t 
Papa  accepts)  what  fun  to  slam  si  V 
the  open  desk  drawer  on  which  I  w< 
to  hide  the  nature  of  this  year's  g 
And  how  I'd  love  to  see  again  today 
other  objects  rattling  in  the  desk  dr 
er,  those  buttons  declaring  I  LOVE  I  I. 
or  SINATRA  FOREV1  K  or  I ITO  I'UENTE! 
confiscated  by  Papa  every  morning 
be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  workci 
Papa's  precaut  i<  >n  against  Ian  argume 
disrupt  ing  attent  ii >n  to  1  he  i«  >b 

I  bis  year  my  bt < >i her  will  01 
more  sit  at  that  desk.  And  im  ,  I 
1  housand  miles  away  at  Ch§t< 
Mouton,  I  wonder  what  in  he 
now  rattling  in  the  desk  drawe 
R<  h  an  .Ml,  what  new  U  vis  hutt<§*i! 
I  lenry  will  be  guarding,  what  C  'hi 
mas  ingenuities  ol  Papa's  he  mi 
be  w  rapping.  But  at  least  1  do  kr  5 
exactly  what  other  largesse  he 
pense  in  Papa's  name:  those 

bundles  of  silver-foiled  Belgian  1 
lines  in  gold  nets,  heaped  on  Pa 
desk.  This  never  changes  from  y  e 
to  year,  ha\  ing  bee  ome  a  tradil  1 
sweets  to  be'  handed  out  to  a  rat 
prodigious  parade  ol  neighh< 
Nothing  like  Christmas  in  this  b  S 
Yot  k  nut  t  y,  marvelously  disso 
building  where  Papa  runs  his  con 
little  Middle  European  boot  camp  n 
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ake  Akinu,  the  Japanese  glass- 
'er,  who'll  be  dropping  up  from 
ground-floor  store.  His  specialty 
ly  gossamer  figurines.  But  admire 
Jja  closely — they  turn  into  Kama- 
a  couples  in  full  hump.  A  hot 
et  with  the  Madison  Square  Gar- 
crowd  from  across  the  street,  the 
kies  and  scalpers  who  like  to 
>le  these  diaphanous  fornications 
ve  the  dashboard  to  warm  up 
itever  doll  they're  taking  on  a 
.  For  us,  at  Frank  Morton  Cos- 
e  Jewelry,  however,  Akinu  has  a 
;rent  offering  at  Christmastide. 
isrj  il  bring  a  little  translucent  Star  of 
hlehem,  receiving  in  return  his 
;;ian  pralines, 
i'j  vnd  dear  Mrs.  Laseur  from  upstairs 
make  her  Christmas  appearance, 
ding  out  a  delightfully  aromatic  sa- 
t  my  mother  will  exclaim  over  and 
to  scent  her  clothes  closet  and 
ch  will  confirm  her  brave  belief 
t  the  young  ladies  of  the  Laseur 
ss  Shop  on  the  third  floor  really 
ew  blouses.  Papa,  who  sometimes 
ks  late,  long  after  Mutti  has  gone 
ne  to  cook,  knows  better;  so  do  I. 
d  maybe  just  because  of  that  I'd 
e  to  see  Mrs.  Laseur  hold  on  to  her 
»urn  wig  as  she  bends  down  to  kiss 
cheek  for  the  pralines, 
'd  even  love  to  see  again  the  pock- 
rked  smirk  of  Lou  the  Cop,  usually 
cing  in  potbellied  uniform  in  the 
oy,  rocking  while  swapping  boxing 
s  with  Garden  touts,  rocking  his 
lir  between  the  grizzled  potted  palm 
1  the  "Raided  Premises"  sign.  He'll 
g  his  hulk  upstairs  to  bring  us  noth- 
but  a  hearty  bad-breath  "Have  a 
rry!"  He'll  collect  his  pralines  be- 
e  heading  a  floor  higher  to  Mrs. 
seur,  where  a  much  more  substan- 

I  bounty  awaits  him  in  legal  tender, 
yuletide  lagniappe,  keeping  the 
anises  un-reraided  for  another  year. 
Last  but  not  least  there's  Bix,  Bix  of 
x's  Swing  Shop  next  to  our  glass- 
)wer  on  the  ground  floor.  Actually  he 
ould  be  first  because  he  provides  the 
ichine  crucial  to  the  celebration  as 

II  as  the  hiding  place  for  the  gifts  to 
ilj/ parents,  the  anniversary  gifts — no 

atter  that  my  parents'  wedding  an- 
versary  is  not  today,  December  24, 
it  yesterday,  the  twenty-third — gifts 
dden  in  Bix's  shop  which  include  al- 
p,  rys  the  presents  from  the  girls,  Hen- 
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The  knight  moves  spell  out 

READING  FROM  BOTTOM  TO  TOP,  NOTE  THE  FIFTH  LETTER  OF  EACH 
ANSWER  SUCCESSIVELY,  which  leads  to  the  name  of  the  knight  of  mystery,  SIR 
ARTHUR  CONAN  DOYLE. 

Puzrlc  editing  by  Dan  Asimov. 

Anagrams  are  indicated  with  an  asterisk  (*) 

ANSWERS:  A.  anthem*-ic(e);  B.  t.-a(ssassins)-r-ri,-':      \  s-  :!>y;  D. 
to-m(urder)-to-m(urder);  E.  no-body,  pun,  F.  live*-Ness;  G  pot  tag(;  -v.) 
crooner,  coroner;  1.  show-off,  pun;  J.  infecter*;  K.  the-orenr    L.  virtu(e)  a 
fetching,  two  mngs.;  N.  s-hatte*-(murde)r;  O.  d-e-t-e-r,  ins  iai 
c-0-h-orts*;  R.  specie*;  S.  fewest,  hidden. 


ry's  lilie-  and  the  roses  from  me.  Good 
old  Bix,  he'll  come  up  no  matter  how 
crazy-hectic  Christmas  Eve  is  for  him; 
no  matter  how  many  strung-out  jazz 
cats  converge  on  his  place  to  rent  (spe- 
cial year -end  raws'.)  practically  undam- 
aged saxes,  traps,  trombones,  tor  holi- 
day gigs.  Forget  all  that.  Bix  will  take 
time  out  to  stagger  up  all  those  steps, 
clutching  a  gramophone;  panting,  he'll 
emerge  on  our  floor  with  his  haggard 
cheeks  and  hallucinated  eyes;  he'll  stag- 
ger on  to  my  parents  in  the  stockroom. 
And  from  there  my  brother  will  hear 
(as  I  did  last  year)  Papa's  and  Mutti's 
smilingly  protesting  voices.  Once  more 
they'll  lose  the  arguments  they've  lost 
on  Christmases  past.  They  haven't  won 
since  Bix  discovered  that  Mutti's  moth- 
er vanished  at  Theresienstadt  where 
Bix's  granduncle  also  disappeared.  No, 
Bix  won't  accept  a  penny  for  loan  of  the 
gramophone,  though  he  will  accept 
the  pralines.  And  how  I'd  love  to  press 
them  into  his  hand  again  and  to  sniff 
what  he'll  leave  behind — a  mixed  mist 
of  pot  and  sweat. 

In  tact,  I'd  also  love  to  hear  again  the 
dubious  compliment  Papa  paid  me  last 
year  when  he  came  in  from  across  the 
corridor  later  in  the  morning.  Osten- 
sibly he  was  checking  on  the  girls,  to 
make  sure  they  remained  work-focused 
right  up  to  the  Christmas  lunch  at 
noon  sharp.  In  truth  he  was  quite  sure 
ot  them,  having  trained  them  well.  He 
was  less  sure  of  less  trainable  me.  So  he 
came  in,  cast  a  quick  eye  on  the  sev- 
en napkin  rings  I'd  already  wrapped. 

"Good — good  how  you  do  this.  I 
appreciate,  because  this  is  abnormal 
hours  for  you." 

By  breathing  those  words  in  Eng- 
lish, Papa  imposed  a  certain  formal 
distance  between  us,  a  stiff  space,  a 
withholding  of  our  familial  German 
by  way  of  rebuke.  He  always  does 
that  when  referring,  however  indi- 
rectly, to  the  unnatural  ways  I've 
fallen  into  after  a  promising  start  as  a 
teenage  baker's-apprentice.  "Abnor- 
mal hours  tor  you"  expressed  his 
doubt  that  I  can  do  any  work, 
including  napkin-ring  wrapping,  at  a 
time  of  day  normal  tor  my  brother 
or  tor  the  rest  ot  regular  humanity.  It 
was  a  dig  at  my  clacking  away  at  the 
typewriter  tar  beyond  midnight, 
pecking  out  polysyllabic,  subversive, 
decadent  whimsies  my  agent  will 


peddle  after  I  rise  at  noon;  it  was  a 
frown  at  my  sticking  to  nocturnal 
baker  hours  while  practicing  a  much 
less  solid  trade  than  baking.  My 
aberrations  exceeding  even  those 
Papa  might  try  to  find  understand- 
able in  an  aberrant  New  World  at  an 
aberrantly  newfangled  time. 

All  this  and  more  simmered  in 
Papa's  "abnormal  hours"  last 
Christmas.  But  if  I  were  there  today 
I  wouldn't  resent  it.  And  I  wouldn't 
answer  Papa,  as  I  did  last  year,  with 
"Abnormal  hours'  Maybe  1  should 
charge  you  overtime."  I  would  not 
say  that.  Or,  if  I  did  say  it,  I'd  add, 
with  a  smile,  "Daddy."  That  at  least 
made  him  feel  American, 
and  he'd  smile  back. 
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nly  now  I'm  at  Chateau  Mou- 
ton  and  it's  not  Papa  who  enters  af- 
ter a  knock  at  the  door.  It's  Pauline 
de  Rothschild  herself,  and  since  I 
hadn't  expected  her  I  may  have  been 
a  moment  too  late  shoving  her  half- 
wrapped  subway-map  gift  under  the 
International  Herald  Tribune. 

Did  she  notice?  If  so,  it  didn't  break 
the  stride  of  long-legged  faux  blue  jeans 
that  are  probably  haute -coutured  Levi's 
ot  blue  velvet. 

"Frederic!  Good  morning." 
"Good  morning,  Baroness." 
"No,  no — 'Pauline.'  Please.  Make 
me  feel  younger.  How  is  your  cold?" 

"Just  a  little  cough.  Mostly  gone, 
Pauline." 

"It's  not  any  allergy?  We  can't  have 
another  Dali  disaster." 
"A  Dali  disaster?" 
"Three  years  ago,  still  a  trauma.  The 
poor  man  came  to  design  a  Mouton 
wine  label.  My  luck  to  choose  a 
Jacquard  linen  for  a  tablecloth.  He 
nearly  wheezed  to  death  over  soup." 

"I  have  no  allergy.  Just  a  measly 
cold." 

"Good.  I  want  you  well  and  func- 
tioning"— she  cocks  her  head  mis- 
chievously— "for  the  kind  ot  advan- 
tage I  plan  to  take  of  you." 

A  wispy  butler  who  has  material- 
ized by  her  side  hands  her  a  thick  tome. 
She  puts  it  down  in  front  of  me,  on 
top  of  the  London  Times  (luckily  not 
on  the  Herald  Tribune). 

"My  scheme  all  along,"  she  says, 
"has  been  to  pick  your  brains.  On  this." 

This,  the  tome,  is  The  Oxford  Book 
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of  Sixteenth  Centwrv  Verse,  of  all  thiii 

"I'll  be  damned,"  I  say.  "I  used 
teach  that.  How  did  you  know?" 

"Johns  Hopkins.  I  tracked  yi 
down  in  Who's  Who.  We're  havinj 
go  at  a  definitive  French  translatu 
You  see,  the  Elizabethans  havei 
been  done  justice  to,  in  French.  A 
here's  Philippe  who's  already  doni 
lovely  Christopher  Fry,  used  by 
the  Paris  productions.  Of  course 
can't  do  the  whole  Oxford — we  si 
haven't  finished  the  wine  musei  ^ 
here,  a  madness  in  itself,  it's  thre 
ening  to  dwarf  the  Louvre.  So 
checked  off  in  red  the  poems  we 
picked.  Could  you  possibly  1 
through  sometime  and  comme 
Approve  our  choices?  Disappro  t; 
Reprove?  Laugh  us  out  of  court? 

She  draws  her  head  in,  betwe 
her  cashmered  shoulders,  in  hum 
ous  timidity. 

"Happy  to,"  I  say.  "Not  that 
opinion  is  definitive.  But  I'm  flattere 

"And  me — I'm  relieved!"  A  v 
light,  expert  cheek  kiss,  subtly  p 
fumed.  "Shriven  for  Christmas!  C 
fessed  my  ulterior  motive!" 

Laughing,  trailed  by  the  wispy  hi 
ler,  she  skips  away. 

I'm  left  coughing,  in  the  wake 
her  elan.  Pretty  goddamn  clever  el 
It  comes  to  me  that  maybe,  just  ma^ 
she's  just  confessed  one  ulterior  moi 
in  the  service  of  another  yet  more 
terior.  Unmentioned  in  our  little  cl 
the  fact  that  I've  been  commissio 
by  major  publishers  on  both  sides  of! 
Atlantic  to  do  a  Rothschild  bool 
well  as  by  Holiday  Magazine  to  wri 
series  of  five  articles  on  them.  The  \ 
son  why  I've  been  invited  here  in 
first  place.  Also  omitted  in  our  cl 
versation  but  tesearched  by  me  in| 
vance:  Mouton-Rothschild  border;! 
the  rival  family  vineyard  of  La 
Rothschild,  absentee-owned  by  a 
lective  of  French  banker  Rothsch 
Lafite  ranks  as  premier  cru  above  Ml 
ton's  deuxieme,  though  (as  the  baroj 
let  drop  yesterday,  in  passing) 
ton  nevertheless  tops  Lafite  in  m 
wine  auctions. 

So  wouldn't  a  chat  like  the  one* 
now  help  me,  the  invited  writer,  (p 
cover  how  very  personally,  idio* 
cratically,  culturally  Mouton  is  infjp 
ited  by  its  sole  proprietor,  Bali 
Philippe,  in  tandem  with  a  con!>r 
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m\y  tangy?  Wouldn't  that  make  it 
iiieil:  ^or  tne  wr'ter  t0  decide  which 
two  cousin  estates  will  yield  more 
— ;Sting  copy  and  so  deserve  superi- 
jvujjace  in  a  Rothschild  biography? 
ilai  1  that  haute  kinetic  cunning 
■s  me  feel  sluggish.  Sabotages  my 
ping.  The  Christmas  paper  resists 
vly  cough  revives  and  unsteadies 
'.and.  How  much  easier  were  the 
in  rings  at  Papa's  on  Eighth  Av- 
enue! What  balm  to  be 
^      back  there  now! 

Christmas  dinner  in  the  chateau's 
g  salon.  Correction,  in  one  of  the 
:au's  dining  salons,  the  Renais- 
;y  one.  Ogive  windows  arching 
:een  classic  pilasters,  quattrocen- 
:onces,  candlelight  glancing  off 
e  butlers'  gloves,  discreet  swarm- 
)f  stewards  and  sommeliers,  high- 
ed  choiring  of  French  Christmas 
;s:  children  of  Sire's  vignerons  ser- 
ling  us  from  the  front  hall.  And  all 
d  particular  cheer  to  me.  Nose  less 
ied,  cough  under  control,  but  soul 
Q  ping  once  more,  smack  in  the  mid- 
)f  a  paradisaical  soiree, 
can't  seem  to  cope  with  my  neigh- 
in  paradise.  On  my  left,  the  lady 
xluced  as  principal  stage  designer 
che  Comedie-Francaise — smooth 
ith  of  iron-gray  hair  matching  her 
umable  Balenciaga.  Exudes  the 
ier  cri  in  austerity,  a  chic  abbess  of 
rsonage  and  monolingual  to  boot, 
anglais,"  she  apologized  over  hors 
uvres  of  huTtres  de  Marennes. 
ich  would  be  all  right  if  her  fran^ais 
Id  not  zoom  past  me,  unintelligi- 
at  supersonic  speed.  Nor  does  she 
</  down  after  hearing  my  snail-pace 
ich,  which  of  course  fails  to  con- 
t  with  her.  Clueless  but  courteous, 
nods  before  I  come  to  the  point 
ny  remarks.  Soon  we  resign  our- 
es  to  mute  industrious  smiling  as  we 
3  the  pepper  mill. 
)n  my  right,  the  young,  rather  pret- 
ind  almond-eyed  culture  reporter 
3ordeaux  TV.  Speaks  almost  Ox- 
an  Brit  and  has  a  ruby  butterfly  flut- 
ng  toward  me  across  a  scenic  de- 
letage.  Her  game  is  golf,  I'm  still  a 
nis  buff,  and  at  first  we  have  fun 
sing  each  other  about  our  sports, 
t  soon  the  jolliness  founders  on  an 
erging  difference.  She  appreciates, 
Mously,  each  new  exalted  vintage 
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served  ii  1 1  each  new  exquisite  Jish.  I 
mana-.y  lit  i  It-  more  than  token  nips. 
She  makes  no  direct  comment  hut 
starts  clinking  glasses  with  me  aggres- 
sively, followed  by  sharp  side-glances 
,il  my  feeble  sips  as  she  hottoms-up, 
then  puts  down  her  empty  goblet  with 
,i  glare  al  tlie  barely  lowered  liquid  lev- 
el in  mine.  Hoes  she  teel  that  her  over- 
consumption  is  pointed  up  by  my  un- 
der.' At  any  rate  she  soon  turns  away 
to  talk  with  the  ruddy  portly  Comte  de 
Whatever  on  her  other  side,  and  sim- 
ply never  turns  back. 

Okay,  let  her.  Let  her  remain  avert- 
ed so  that  I  can  inspect  with  leisure 
the  triangular  mole  at  the  top  of  her 
spine.  Let  the  ruby  butterfly  flutter  to- 
ward De  Whatever.  Let  the  chic  abbess 
continue  to  ignore  me,  except  when  in 
need  of  the  pepper  mill.  And  let 
Pauline  de  Rothschild,  Argus-eyed 
hostess  of  this  superbly  congenial 
SOHper,  observe  the  depth  of  my  pari- 
ahdom.  Probably  no  surprise  to  her. 

The  baroness  has  actually  taken 
some  advance  precautions  to  deal  with 
my  particular  leprosy;  i.e.,  my  reverse 
drinking  problem.  That's  why  she  must 
have  seated  the  president  ties  (  cheva- 
liers du  rastevin  so  far  away,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table.  The  minister  of 
culture,  however,  is  to  her  right,  which 
is  almost  opposite,  and  he's  begun  knit- 
t  ing  burly  gray  eyebrows  at  the  varieties 
of  preciousness  left  in  the  glasses  before 
me,  none  of  which  the  sommeliers  will 
remove  unless  at  least  half-emptied. 

"Frederic!"  Pauline  intones  pleas- 
antly. "Do  share  with  my  illustrious 
friend  here  what  you  have  told  me 
about  I  .  S.  Eliot.  1  would  have  nev- 
er guessed!" 

Obvious  the  subtext  of  that  request. 
To  make  up  for  my  slighting  France's 
glorious  viniculture,  I  am  to  laud  the 
power  of  her  literature. 

"You  mean  Paul  Verlaine?"  1  say, 
obediently.  "That  he  was  such  an  in- 
fluence?" 

"Exactly!"  She  turns  to  the  minister. 
"Would  you  believe.'  Eliot,  the  great- 
est living  poet  in  the  English  lan 
guage — and  his  inspiration  was  a 
French  writer!" 

"Yes,  I  do  believe  this."  The  minis- 
ter nods  a  brief  smile  at  Pauline.  "1  was 
happy  to  learn  of  this  years  ago."  Smile 
vanished,  the  burly  brows  resume  knit- 
ling  at  my  derelict  goblets. 
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For  all  her  bull's-eye  f  lair,  t  he 
baroness  can  miss,  just  like  me.  I  don't 
even  mind  her  second  failure  tonight, 
even  it  this  one  involves  Sire's  leching 
after  Marcia. 

Pauline  must  have  a  hard  time  ton- 
trolling  her  baron — this  smart  hand- 
some haldie,  the  sort  of  sovereign  crea- 
ture of  impulse  he  is,  headlong  with 
smooth  unpredictability.  Clearly  the 
baroness  couldn't  prevent  the  baron 
from  sitting  next  to  Marcia.  Just  as 
clear,  her  countermove,  which  did 
work  tor  a  little  while:  she  placed  on 
Marcia's  other  side  the  tall  French 
general  quite  receptive  to  feminine 
charms.  Bent  toward  her,  he  expressed 
amazement,  in  broken  but  stentorian 
English,  at  her  resemblance  to  a  young 
lady  he  met  while  military  governor  of 
Morocco,  the  king's  niece — the  same 
petite  nose,  the  same  large  Mediter- 
ranean eyes.  Yet  he  can't  glom  on  to 
my  Bronx  princess  for  long.  Sire  re- 
claims her  simply  by  pulling  a  bit  on 
the  tiny  hairs  of  her  arm,  and  then 
proceeds  to  whisper  at  length  sweet 
nothings  to  her.  Which  doesn't  both- 
er me  too  much  either  because  Marcia, 
though  ostensibly  listening,  has  ex- 
(ended  her  arm  just  an  inch  across  the 
table  toward  me,  her  hand  moving 
slightly,  slowly,  in  an  up-and-down 
motion,  an  unobtrusive  "let 
t      him  . . .  let  him"  signal. 
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.csMrree  and  hot  diggety,  some 
recherche  misc-cn-sccnc .  But,  except  for 
the  big-shot  stuff,  a  bash  not  too  dif- 
ferent in  principle  from  the  one  at  800 
Eighth  Avenue  where  I'd  ordinarily 
sit  today,  though  I'd  get  a  lot  more 
conversation  from  my  table  neighbors. 
Indeed,  I'd  get  it  this  very  minute — ow- 
ing lo  the  lime  difference,  the  Mouton 
dinner  synchronizes  with  my  patents' 
famous  (Christmas  lunch.  (Certainly  I'd 
have  arrived  there  by  now  and  be  sit- 
t  ing  at  the  table. 

At  Mouton  (he  gold-rimmed 
menu  card  by  my  place  setting  lists 
six  courses:  huTtres  de  Marennes,  foie 
gras  a  la  gelee,  consomme  girondin, 
filets  de  sole  Dnieper,  faisan  rot  is, 
glace  flamande.  Eighth  Avenue  usu- 
ally also  features  six  gastronomic 
highlights.  I  remember  them  well: 
roast  beef,  pastrami,  corned  beef, 
bologna,  ( Jenoa  salami,  Swiss  cheese-, 
each  displayed  on  its  own  paper  serv- 


ing plate,  in  slices  lovingly  arranjl 
by  Papa  in  tan  shape. 

And  the  potables.  Okay,  at  Mod  h 
the  menu  card  tonight  boasts  Vet 
(Cliquot  1921,  La  l  our  PH.H,  |  Lidsi. 
1947,  Mouton-Rothschild  19  . 
Mouton-Rothschild  1880,  Sigal 
Rabaud  1919.  On  Eighth  Avenue 
feature  Seven  Up,  Pepsi,  (Coke,  S 
gram's  (  imgei  .Ale,  1  >c 's  R< » it 
and  Berger's  two  cents  plain — all 
safely  unexpired  expiration  dates. 

Granted,  on  Eighth  Avenue 
have  nothing  like  the  Mou 
(Christmas  tree,  this  towering  Jud 
Christian  pine,  with  a  hundred  el 
trie  candles  flickering  artfully  una 
double  pinnacle  of  silver  star  of  Be 
lehem  and  golden  menorah.  W 
we  do  have  on  Eighth  Avenue,  h 
ever,  is  an  equivalent  for  Moutc 
lush  cornucopia  of  gift-wrapr 
goodies  heaped  under  the  tree:  w  | 
we  have  are  two  tables  standing 
the  corner  of  the  stockroom.  ( 
table  will  hold  this  year's  successo:  I 
the  napkin  rings,  wrapped  by 
brother  Henry.  On  the  second  rt 
tiie  gramophone  from  Bix's  Sw 
Shop.  Otherwise  this  big  table  (c 
end  like  the  others  by  the  pij 
switled  paper  tablecloth)  will 
empty,  a  temporary,  fraught  em 
ness  awaiting  the  climax  of  the  a 
bration  with  its  anniv 
sary  offerings. 
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raught,  too,  on  Eighth  Aveniu  L 
the  lunch  table  itself,  as  richly  charj 
with  undercurrents  as  this  dinne 
Mouton.  As  always,  Papa  will  h 
made  sure  that  Hyacinth  sits  far  a^ 
from  my  mother.  LJnderlying  ti  : 
arrangement  is  a  Byzantine  reason  c 
tered  on  Hyacinth's  gums.  Sevt 
times  a  year  these  require  treatmi 
to  which  Hyacinth  will  nor  submit 
tear,  apparently,  that  somehow  she'li 
decapitated  in  the  process.  Thj 
where  Papa  comes  in.  Without  e'| 
asking  her  he  goes  straight  to 
phone.  The  appointment  he  mal 
with  Dr.  Mueller,  our  family  denM 
(formerly  the  best  in  northwestern  I, 
enna),  is  of  course  after  5:00  P.M.  sjl 
not  io  conflict  with  working  furs 
Papa  himself  will  firmly  escort  lyj 
acinth  to  Dr.  Mueller's  office  on  15q 
Street,  ignoring  Hyacinth's  whimpt  M 
protests,  whic  h  will  diminish  soite 
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raj  after  he  buys  her  a  chocolate  ice 
In  on  the  way.  And  Papa  will  keep 
fl  by  the  chair,  holding  Hyacinth's 
while  Dr.  Mueller  wields  Novo- 
leedle  and  periodontal  probe.  Af- 
le  ordeal  Papa  will  buy  her  a  sec- 
;hocolate  ice  cream  as  painkiller 
ake  her  home  to  Brooklyn  by  taxi 
she  might  be  too  groggy  for  the 
ay  (and  at  the  end  of  the  week 
leduct  only  halt  the  fare  from  her 
As  a  result  he  never  gets  home 
re  half  past  nine,  delaying  dinner 
endously.  This  happens  almost 
three  months.  But  Mama  would 
forgive  Hyacinth  were  she  not 
South  Seas  pretty  with  a  passion- 
r  hairdo  and  a  never  confiscated 
ic  white  carnation  in  her  mid- 
t  locks.  As  such  she  constitutes 
utti's  eyes  an  assault,  however  fu- 
on  Papa's  fidelity, 
ut  even  more  fraught  is  the  plac- 
of  Ramona,  who  presides  facing 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table, 
it's  a  prestigious  spot,  befitting 
aona's  dignity  as  forelady.  Indeed, 
.1  the  year  before  last  that  chair 
mged  to  my  mother,  who  outranks 
forelady  as  Mrs.  Boss.  Neverthe- 
she  ceded  the  location  to  Ra- 
la  as  a  sop  much  needed  this  night, 
at  a  certain  juncture  on  Christ- 
Eve  our  forelady  will  be  sorely 
d  by  a  ghostlike  resurgence  of  her 
1  and  predecessor,  Lucia.  Lucia  was 
y,  and  more  than  that.  She  was 
r  Lucy,  even  to  Papa  who  doesn't 
ily  unbend.  To  Mutti  she  was  Our 
we  Lucy  for  all  her  many  winning 
/s,  like  how  she'd  dug  up  at  a  Low- 
est Side  flea  market  and  brought  to 
parents'  apartment  the  amazing 
ster  bust  of  the  emperor  Franz 
eph,  a  surprise  all  the  more  en- 
airing  since  the  doors  of  the  IRT 
3  sliced  off  the  All-Highest's  nose, 
r  co-workers  clustered  around  Our 
cy  at  lunch,  giggling  over  Peter 
^wford's  drunks  or  Ava  Gardner's 
nky-pankies — inside  stuff  straight 
m  Our  Lucy's  film-set  carpenter 
jsin  in  Hollywood.  Nobody  has  ever 
istered  around  Ramona,  her  long- 
bittered  No.  2  in  the  800  hierarchy, 
bitterness  lingering  even  after  Our 
cy  returned  to  San  Juan  to  take  over 
r  uncle's  grocery  store.  Ramona  as- 
nded  to  forelady,  but  she  never  he- 
me Our  Ramona. 
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Yet  she  deserves  the  anointment  tor 
her  very  solid  qualities.  She  has  the 
spinster's  virtue  of  punctuality,  often 
waiting  tor  Papa  mornings  when  he  ar- 
rives to  open  the  workshop.  She  is  a  Re- 
publican, which  Papa,  a  Habsburg  dem- 
ocrat, respects  because  it  contrasts  with 
the  others'  giddy  ignorance  ot  politics. 
(Her  never  confiscated  button  says  I 
LIKE  IKE.)  Though  she's  a  few  years  old- 
er than  her  colleagues,  you  could  call 
her  an  almost  pretty  Republican,  it  you 
disregard  the  harsh  fold  down  her  tore- 
head  and  her  ramrod  posture,  which 
become^  even  more  pronounced  when 
she  sits  down  to  work.  A  drastic 
straightness  announcing  that  if  Mr. 
Morton  should  absent  himself  for  any 
reason,  she'll  be  there  to  prevent  chaos. 

Papa's  appreciation  of  all  this 
shows  whenever  a  new  supply  sales- 
man calls.  He'll  introduce  Ramona  as 
"our  good  forelady,  Miss  Perez,  she 
has  the  power  from  me  to  sign  ship- 
ment receipts."  A  prerogative  exer- 
cised de  facto  by  Our  Lucy  but  which 
she  was  never  formally  awarded. 

Such  are  Ramona's  consolations. 
They  will  all  come  to  naught  at  a  cer- 
tain stage  in  our  Eighth  Avenue 
Christmas  luncheon.  When  Papa  sees 
that  most  of  the  cold  cuts  have  been 
polished  off,  he  will  clap  his  hands 
twice,  stopping  the  hubbub,  rise,  give 
a  Central  European  bow,  and  point  to 
the  table  loaded  with  gifts:  "Please, 
over  there,  maybe  you  will  find  some 
little  holiday  mementos." 

And  there'll  be  a  happy  rush  to  over 
there  (except  for  Ramona,  who  fol- 
lows slowly,  warily),  a  zestful  tearing  of 
wrapping  paper,  a  crying  of  "Thank 
you,  thank  you,  Mister  and  Missis  Mor- 
tons!" tor  whatever  might  be  this  year's 
napkin  rings.  Ramona  will  go  through 
these  motions,  too,  but  with  eyes  halt- 
closed  against  what  happens  next. 

What  happens  next  is  that  Our 
Lucy's  best  friend,  Anya,  who  is  still 
with  us,  this  Anya  will  suddenly  pro- 
duce the  plastic-enclosed  disc  Lucy 
mailed  from  Puerto  Rico.  She  will  pre- 
sent it  to  Papa  in  a  formal  gesture,  us- 
ing both  hands.  And  Papa  will  throw 
his  head  back  and  let  his  jaw  drop  a  lit- 
tle, in  ritual  surprise.  Then,  with  ritu- 
al solemnity,  he'll  pull  the  disc  out  of 
its  sheath  to  display  the  white  label  in 
the  center  on  which  will  be  scrawled 
in  red  crayon,  "To  Mr.  and  also  Mrs. 


Morton,  married  cupple  on  their  7th 
aniversary,  with  sincere  love,  Lucy." 

At  this  there'll  be  much  ritual 
oohing  and  aahing  (Ramona's  eyes 
closing  even  more  above  her  frozen 
smile).  A  circle  will  form  around  my 
parents.  At  its  center,  Papa,  with 
somewhat  stage-conscious,  height- 
ened emphasis,  will  place  the  disc  on 
the  gramophone's  turntable  and  ap- 
ply the  needle.  Shouts  will  go  up: 
"Anniversary  Walt: — dance,  Mister 
and  Missis  Mortons!  Dance!"  And  it 
won't  matter  a  bit  that  the  scratchy 
yodels  emanating  from  the  disc 
aren't  from  the  Anniversary  Walt:  at 
all.  Lucy  sang  that  song  only  the  first 
time.  In  each  following  year  she's 
performed  a  different  new  operetta 
aria  and  continued  the  variation 
even  after  her  return  to  Puerto  Rico. 
God  knows  how  she  manages  to  dig 
up  in  San  Juan  yet  another  period 
Vienna  love  ballad  complete  with 
German  lyrics.  But  manage  she  does. 
1  have  every  confidence  that  this 
Christmas,  too,  800  Eighth  Avenue 
will  resound  to  something  like 

Dein  ist  mein  ganzes  Her;, 
Wo  du  nicht  hist ,  kann  ich 
nicht  sein  .  .  . 

rendered  by  Our  Lucy's  thin,  ardent 
soprano  intermittently  in  tune.  And 
my  parents,  still  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  their  girls'  circle,  my  parents  will 
nod  and  smile  at  the  smothering  of 
German  consonants  by  Hispanic  pas- 
sion. And  all  around  them  the  shouts 
will  continue:  "Dance,  Mister  and  Mis- 
sis Mortons!  Anniversary  Waltz! 
Dance!"  Papa  will  just  smile,  immo- 
bile, until  Anya  gives  him  a  little 
nudge  (in  Lucy's  name,  so  to  speak), 
and  that  will  do  it. 

He'll  place  his  arm  around  Mutti's 
waist  and  take  her  hand  into  his. 
And,  look,  they're  turning,  slowly  at 
first,  but  then  taster,  swaying,  swerv- 
ing,  swiveling,  as  it  it  were  still  Vien- 
na 1937. 

Enormous  applause  crescendoing 
still  further  to  the  end  ot  the  num- 
ber. Mutti  will  make  Papa  take  a 
bow  with  her,  kiss  him  theatrically, 
then  rush  to  the  eats  table  to  lift  her 
paper  cup  of  ginger  ale. 

"To  our  Lucy!" 

At  this  very  point  when  Ramona 
can  take  it  no  more,  she  can  legiti- 


mately remove  herself  from  the 
I  iii  \  Jrln  ium  Quieth  she'll  steal 
the  door  together  with  my  bro 
(and  it  I  were  there,  with  me).  T  ^ 
told  down  her  forehead  will  smoi 
with  relict,  she'll  look  downright  ha 
some  as  we  hurry  down  the  stain  K 
Bix's  Swing  Shop.  Rix,  of  course,]  jj 
been  expecting  us.  His  store  is  alreq  B 
closed,  everything  locked  away,  e  ir 
cept  tor  the  anniversary  gifts  waitj » 
tor  us  on  his  counter. 

Ramona  will  take  the  Mac  « 
shopping  bag  for  whose  contents  s> 
the  girls  have  chipped  in:  the  € 
evitahle  embossed  tie  for  Papa,  af 
tor  Mutti  the  inevitable  shawl  w 
spectacular  long  fringes.  This  y  ' 
Ramona's  role  in  the  ceremony  v 
once  again  terminate  those  Q  ® 
Lucy  sentimentalities.  The  only  »t 
ference  this  year  is  that  my  brot 
will  have  to  grab  not  only  his  b  r 
quet  of  lilies  but  also  mine  of  roses 
My  god!  There'll  be 


I 


a 


(pi 


.n  Mouton  the  realization  c 
pults  me  to  my  feet. 

Too  abruptly.  The  waiter  aboui  p 
serve  fromage  has  the  plate  ne£ 
knocked  out  ot  his  hand. 

"Sorry!"  1  say.  "ExcuseZ'Vnoi. 
cuse  me  for  a  minute." 

When  Marcia  catches  up  with 
I'm  already  in  my  room,  by 
phone. 

"What's  the  matter/  Are  you 
right?" 

"Calling  my  brother  in  New  Y 
Do  the  operators  here  speak  E 
lish?"  (So  far  they  speak  only  be< 
in  response  to  the  "0"  I've  dialed 

"Why.'"  she  says.  "All  of  a  sudde 

"I  meant  to  do  it  yesterday, 
then  my  fever  or  whatever,  1  for  ^ 
just  totally  forgot!  I've  got  to  ask  1 
to  buy  a  bouquet  for  me —  Hello? 

"Your  parents'  anniversary?" 

"You  knew!  Why  didn't  you 
mind  me?" 

"I  just  guessed.  Remind  you,  ol 
people?" 

"Yeah,  mama's  hoy  forgot!  Hell 

Her  lips  on  my  cheek. 

"As  long  as  you're  all  right.  I'll 
plain  downstairs." 

She's  gone,  replaced  by  our  pers 
al  butler,  summoned,  apparently 
the  commotion.  He's  still  chewing 
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Enjoy  James  J 
Without  Any  Special  Knowledge  of 

Joyces  Ulysses  on  audio  or  video  formats! 


H^.  S.  Eliot  summed  up  Joyces 
classic  work,  Ulysses,  best  when 
he  called  it  "the  most  important 
ression  which  the  present  age  has 
id...".  Perhaps  it's  a  book  whose 
■[Wisures  you've  always  wanted  to 
>  >r,  but  never  quite  worked  yourself 
o  reading. 

his  is  where  The  Teaching  Company 
ares  can  help.  You'll  find  Professor 
es  Heffernan's  engaging,  immensely 
aghtful  talks  delivered  with  energy 
wit.  Together,  they  make  up  an  excel- 
introductory  guide  to  the  many-lay- 
l  pleasures  of  this  modern  epic. 

A  Great  Teacher 

mes  A.  W.  Heffernan  is  Professor  of 
dish  and  Frederick  Sessions  Beebe  '35 
fessor  in  the  Art  of  Writing  at 
tmouth  College.  Since  1989,  he  has 
taught  a  senior  seminar  on  Ulysses 
t  is  regularly  oversubscribed. 

The  Common 
Denominator  Among  Us! 

Mysses  is  an  unsentimental  but  deeply 
story  which  uses  the  concrete  facts  of 
inary  life  in  a  particular  time  and 
ce  to  say  something  truly  extraordi- 
y  and  universal  which  speaks  to  all 
t  is  human  in  us.  You  will  trace  the 
vels  around  Dublin  of  Leopold  Bloom, 
married,  38-year-old,  newspaper-ad 
sman,  on  June  16,  1904,  a  date  now 
nous  around  the  world  as 
loomsday." 

Uthough  the  lectures  discuss  selected 
ints  from  the  enormous  body  of  criti- 
scholarship  on  Ulysses,  your  instruc- 
presupposes  no  special  knowledge  of 
irature,  or  of  James  Joyce!  These  lec- 
es  are  meant  to  be  useful  and  enlight- 
ing  lor  any  interested  student. 


At  the  same  time,  Professor  Heffernan 
explains  how  Ulysses  is  the  work  of  a  man 
steeped  in  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
and  all  of  Western  literature.  You  will 
learn  how  radically  Ulysses  departs  from 
earlier  literary  models,  how  Joyce  funda- 
mentally reconstructs  the  relation 
between  time  and  place  in  narrative,  and 
how  he  explodes  the  assumption  that  a 
work  of  fiction  must  be  dominated  by  a 
consistent  point  of  view. 

Enjoy  the  Best  in  Teaching 

For  a  limited  time,  you  can  get  this 
course  for  a  special  price  savings  up  to 
$185  off  the  regular  price!  This  offer  is 
being  made  to  introduce  you  to  The 
Teaching  Company,  the  renowned  edu- 
cational publisher  which  records 
America's  best  college  teachers  for  its 
Great  Courses  series. 

All  of  the  Great  Courses  come  with  a 
Lifetime  Satisfaction  Guarantee.  Order 
today! 

Call  us  at  1-800-TEACH-12  or  order 
online  at  www.TEACH12.com/harp. 


No  Literature  Lover 
Should  Miss  This  Course! 

The  tale  of  Leopold  Bloom,  modern- 
day  wanderer  and  homecomer,  is  timeless 
because  we  are  all  wanderers  who  know 
what  it  means  to  return. 

Lecture  Titles 

The  Story  of  a  Modern  Masterpiece 
Telemachus  at  the  Martello  Tower 
Nestor  at  School 
Proteus  on  Sandymount  Strand 
Breakfast  with  Calypso 
Leopold  Bloom  and  the  Lotus  Eaters 
Hades 

8.  A  Bag  of  Winds 

9.  Lestrygonians  at  Lunchtime 

10.  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  I 

1 1.  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  II 

12.  Wandering  Rocks 

13.  The  Sirens  of  the  Ormond  Hotel 

14.  Citizen  Cyclops,  I 

15.  Citizen  Cyclops,  II 

16.  Nausicaa  at  the  Beach 

17.  Oxen  of  the  Sun 

18.  Circe  of  Nighttown,  I 

19.  Circe  of  Nighttown,  II 

20.  Eumaeus 

21.  Return  to  Ithaca,  I 

22.  Return  to  Ithaca,  II 

23.  Molly  Bloom  Speaks 

24.  Joyce  and  the  Modern  Novel 


"With  calmness,  patience,  and  awareness 
of  the  challenge  Ulysses  presents, 
[Professor  James  Heffernan]  will  guide 
you  chapter-by-chapter  through  the  book, 
showing  you  both  the  big  picture  and 
many  of  the  text's  fascinating  details." 

—PROFESSOR  MICHAEL  GRODEN, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WESTERN 
ONTARIO 


SAVE  UP  TO  $1  85! 
OFFER  GOOD  UNTIL  JAN.  24,  2004 


bout  The  Teaching  Company: 

re  review  hundreds  of  top-rated  profes- 
rs  from  America's  best  colleges  and 
liversities  each  year.  From  this  extraor- 
nary  group,  we  choose  only  those  rated 
ghest  by  panels  of  our  customers, 
wer  than  10%  of  these  world-class 
holar-teachets  are  selected  to  make  The 
rreat  Courses.  We've  been  doing  this 
nee  1990,  producing  more  than  1,800 
ours  of  material  in  modern  and  ancient 
istory,  philosophy,  literature,  fine  arts, 
le  sciences,  and  mathematics  for  intelli- 
snt,  engaged,  adult  lifelong  learners.  If 
course  is  ever  less  than  completely  sat- 
fying,  you  may  exchange  it  for  another 
r  we  can  refund  your  money  promptly 
:xcluding  shipping). 


To  order,  mail  coupon  below  or  call  our  toll-free  number:  (Please  refer  to  Priority  Code  14927) 

1-800-TEACH-12  (1-800-832-2412)  www.TEACH12.com/harp 


? Great  Courses'" 
Thf  Teaching  Company' 
■    4151  Lafayette  Center  Drive,  Suite  100 
Cli.imilly.  VA  2(1151-1232 

Priority  Code  14927 

Yes,  send  me  Joyce's  Ulysses,  which  consists  of  24 
hall-hour  lectures,  with  complete  lecture  outlines. 

□  DVD  $69.95  (teg.  price  $254. 95)  SAVE  $185! 
plus  $15  shipping,  handling,  and  guarantee. 

□  Videotape  $54.95  (rcg.  price  $199.95)  SAVE  $145! 
plus  $10  shipping,  handling,  and  guarantee. 

□  Audio  CD  $49.95  (leg.  price  $179.95)  SAVE  $130! 
plus  $10  shipping,  handling,  and  guarantee. 

□  Audiotape  $34.95  (reg.  price  $129.95)  SAVE  $95! 
plus  $10  shipping,  handling,  and  guarantee. 

' Non-U. S.  Orders:  Additional  shipping  charges  apply. 
Call  or  visit  the  FAQs  page  at  www.teaelil2.eom  for  details. 
"Virginia  residents  please  add  4.5%  sales  tax. 
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own  dinner  but  already  pulling  on 
white  gloves. 

"Please!"  I  thrust  the  receiver  into 
his  hand.  "Long  distance,  the  inter- 
national operator!" 

"Yes,  yes,  monsieur."  He  nods  vig- 
orously even  while  swallowing.  "You 
wish  New  York?" 

"Please!" 

"I  'av  New  York  operator,  monsieur. 
What  number?" 

What  number?  It  sinks  in — the  use- 
lessness  of  calling  Henry.  There's  no 
phone  in  the  stockroom  where  he  is 
with  the  rest  ot  them. 

"Riverbloom  Florists,  in  Manhat- 
tan. R-i-v —  No.  No,  wait." 

No  point  either.  I've  no  charge  ac- 
count there.  No  charge  account,  no 
delivery.  And  anyway,  by  the  time  flow- 
ers get  down  there  from  105th  Street, 
too  late.  But  then  a  place  jumps  into  my 
mind,  not  far  from  Papa,  a  florist  on 
Fifty-second  Street  with  orchids  in  the 
window,  down  the  block  from  "21." 
But  what  in  the  world  is  the  name?  1 
simply  don't  know  the  blasted  name. 

But  I  do  know  "21."  By  god,  I  even 
remember  the  club's  number,  having 
called  there  a  few  times  just  before  this 
Rothschild  trip,  about  a  possible  story 
for  Holiday  Magazine. 

"Gotham  4-1000,"  I  say  to  the  but- 
ler. "A  person-to-person  call  please, 
Frederic  Morton  at  Chateau  Mouton 
to  Mr.  Robert  Kriendler  at  '2 1'  restau- 
rant. K-r-i-e  . . ." 

The  butler  repeats  these  imposing 
instructions  with  a  distingue  crispness, 
which,  I  hope  and  pray,  will  enhance 
their  urgency.  In  fact,  I  wish  that  what- 
ever switchboard  he's  addressing  could 
somehow  hear  the  white  gloves  hold- 
ing the  receiver. 

And  behold!  That  butlerian  au- 
thority seems  to  have  bestirred  opera- 
tors as  well  as  electrons  into  high  speed. 
Within  seconds  he  nods  at  a  voice  in 
the  earpiece. 

"One  moment  please."  He  hands 
me  the  phone. 

"Kriendler  here." 

"Bob,  it's  Frederic  Morton,  from 
Holiday  Murine'.  We  talked  about  a 
'21'  story  last  month." 

"My  god,  Frederic,  of  course!  You 
really  at  Mouton.'" 

"Yes,  doing  a  Rothschild  book  and 
article  series,  hip-deep  in  deadlines, 
god  help  me." 


"Not  bad.  Mouton-Rothschild!  Go- 
ing to  send  me  a  case  of  that  stuff  tor 
Christmas?" 

"I  think  I  had  better.  Any  florist 
near  you —  Would  you  have  his  name 
and  number?" 

"Aw,  don't  send  me  flowers.  A  case 
of  that  stuff  will  do." 

"Seriously,  it's  for  my  parents,  Bob, 
it's  their  wedding  anniversary,  and' 
they're  in  their  business  place  right 
now,  near  you,  so  I've  got  the  gall  to  ask 
you,  this  florist  down  your  block,  if 
you'd  lay  out  the  amount — " 

"Nothing  doing." 

"No  ?  Two  cases  ?" 

"Nope.  Mucho  Mouton  in  the  house 
already.  We've  got  the  classiest  drunks 
in  town.  You'll  see  when  you  write 
your  '21'  story." 

"Then  I'm  out  of  luck." 

"Says  who.  We  got  tons  of  roses, 
vases  full,  standby  tor  table  decora- 
tions over  the  holidays." 

"Bob,  not  your  flowers,  please — " 

"Want  me  to  start  messing  with  a 
florist  Christmas  Eve?  How  many  years 
your  parents  married?" 

"Thirty-seven,  but — " 

"Thirty-seven  roses.  We'll  send  a 
busboy.  What's  the  address?" 

"Eight  hundred  Eighth  Avenue.  Be- 
tween Forty-eighth  and  Forty-ninth. 
But  listen — " 

"And  the  room  number  please?" 

"Second  floor,  room  211,  Frank 
Morton  Costume  Jewelry,  it  says  on 
the  door.  But  they're  all  in  an  un- 
marked room  directly  opposite.  Bob,  I 
owe  you  a  big  one." 

"Nah,  just  higgish.  Okay,  and  I  guess 
with  a  card  saying,  'Love,  Fred,'  or 
something  like  that?" 

'"With  all  my  love,  Fred'  would  be 
just  great." 

"Right.  See,  you're  a  much  better 
writer  than  me.  But  I  tell  you,  the 
busboy  who's  going  to  write  it,  bet 
he's  got  a  better  handwriting  than 
you." 

"Let  me  know  which  one,  and  I'll 
send  him  a  case."  / 

"Just  wish  him  a  Merry  Christmas, 
and  wish  me  one,  too." 

"And  how,  Bob!  Merry  Christmas! 
And — and  Good  Will  toward  '21.'" 

"Hey,  that's  our  Christmas  card  next 
year." 

"You  got  the  copyright,  my  compli- 
ments." 


/ 


you  in  New  York,  my  trie n 
And  be  kind  to  the  Roth 
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moment's  hush  in  the  di 
salon  as  I  reappear. 

"Hallelujah,"  Pauline  says.  "Our  Fa 
eric  is  well  enough  to  join  us  again." 

She  clasps  her  hands.  A  small  roui 
ot  applause.  I  bow  and  sit  down. 

"Your  madame,"  Baron  Philippe  sa\ 
stroking  Marcia's  arm  from  wrist  tc 
bow  by  way  of  identification,  "shetji 
ordered  therapy  tor  your  estomach.1 
There  on  my  place  setting  is  a  gi 
ic  teakettle  and  a  teacup  topped 
beveled  tea  sieve  and  five  varieties 
tea  in  little  paisley  tea  tins  and  eve 
hot-water  decanter — Marcia  m 
have  told  them  that  I  like  to  dilut 
The  chic  abbess  smiles  at  me.  / 
she  of  the  cleavage  butterfly  is  sudd 
full  of  sympathy.  "Myself  also,"  she  sa' 
"when  1  have  a  poor  stomach,  I  cam 
have  wine.  But  perhaps  you  would  1 
a  little  of  my  cheese,  very  lean?" 

And  she  cuts  me  a  piece.  And,  b 
of  all,  Marcia  puts  her  forefinger  to 
lips  and  then  points  it  at  me  just  lo 
enough  to  hint  a  kiss. 

Altogether,  1  have  a  right  to  fi 
pretty  good.  Her  lovely  secret  ki 
the  table  swindled  into  forgivene 
the  flowers  delivered  in  the  nick 
time.  The  big-shot-to-big-shot  liri 
I  performed  pretty  damn  well  w 
Boh  Kriendler. 

Then  what  in  hell  is  the  probl 
now?  So  1  forgot  my  parents'  flow 
hut  remembered  the  "21"  number, 
memhering  that  number  and  know 
Kriendler  were  what  righted  thil 
again,  right?  No  small  feat  to  fulfill 
Eighth  Avenue  anniversary  obligat 
from  the  stately  remove  of  the  Ro: 
schilds',  right?  My  abnonnal  hours,  i 
the  aberrations  ot  privilege  tr 
wrought,  were  what  saved  me,  rig 
Almost  makes  Lip  tor  not  seeing 
parents'  reaction  to  the  gifts,  wr 
must  be  happening  this  instant.  K 
ti  caressing  the  shawl's  long  fringe: 
emphasize  her  thrill  to  the  girls  wl 
swooning  to  the  perfume  ot  her  st 
flowers,  and  Papa  knotting  the 
bossed  yellow-crimson  tie — he'll  n 
er  touch  it  again — directly  on  top  of 
plain  brown  one,  all  to  enormous  1 
panic  giggles.  ...  It  almost  makes  up 
missing  all  that.  Right? 


J 
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The  New  Great  American 
Writers  Cookbook 

Edited  by  Dean  Faulkner  Wells 
Foreword  by  Julia  Reed 
Jonathan  Franzen,  Anna 
Quindlen,  Sandra  Cisneros,  and 
more— 150  of  your  favorite  authors 
heat  up  their  best  recipes  in  a 
literary  cook-off. 
$25  hardcover 


Shelby  Foote 

A  Writer's  Life 

By  C.  Stuart  Ch  apman 
Winner  of  the  2002  Eudora  Welty 
Prize,  this  biography  plumbs  the 
ambiguous  life  of  the  gentlemanly 
novelist  and  historian 
$3o  hardcover 


Fortune's  Favorite  Child 

The  Uneasy  Life 
of  Walter  Anderson 

By  Christopher  Maurer 
This  compassionate  biography 
presents  the  troubled  life  of  one 
of  America's  most  prolific  and 
idiosyncratic  creators,  called  by 
many  "The  South's  Greatest  Artist.' 
$3,5  hardcover 
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Some  Notes  on  River  Country 

By  Eudora  Welty 

Eudora  Welty  shares  her  discovered 
"sense  of  place"  in  this  meditative 
sojourn  through  Vicksburg,  Natchez,  Port 
Gibson,  and  the  lost  river  town  of  Rodney. 
$25  hardcover, 

$100  slipcased  limited  edition  hardcover 

On  William  Faulkner 

By  Eudora  Welty 

Afterword  by  Noel  Polk 

These  reviews,  reminiscences,  letters, 

and  Welty's  own  caricature  of  Faulkner 

record  the  memorable  literary  encounters 

of  two  great  American  writers. 

$25  hardcover, 

$100  slipcased  limited  edition  hardcover 
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Text  by  Jim  Fraiser 

Photography  by  West  Freeman 

Historical  narrative  and  160  color  photographs 
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"Anyone  casting  about  for  a  seasonal  gift 
would  do  well  to  remember  what  is  by 
far  the  richest  anthology  published  this 
year  (with)  a  roster  of  contributors  <  >1 
almost  surreal  distinction." 

-  American  Heritage 

"Boy,  Harper's  Magazine  sure  can  throw  a 
party,  which  is  what  this  book  is:  A  great 
time.  We're  lucky  to  be  invited." 

-  Newsday 

This  year  marks  the  sesquicentennial  of 
Harper's  Magarine-the  nation's  oldest  month- 
ly magazine-and  in  honor  of  the  occasion, 
the  editors  have  published  a  magnificent  712-page, 
richly  illustrated  volume  of  the  best  writing  from  the 
magazine's  pages.  For  15  decades  of  uninterrupted 
publication,  Harper's  has  explored  the  American 
experience  with  a  fiercely  independent  spirit  and 
spectacular  writing.  Now  that  experience  is  available 
in  An  American  Album:  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years 
of  Harper's  Magazine. 

The  Table  of  Contents  is  stunning  in  its  range: 
Herman  Melville,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Walt 
Whitman,  Mark  Twain,  Edith  Wharton,  Willa 
Cather,  Eudora  Welty,  John  Cheever,  Philip  Roth, 
John  Updike,  Norman  Mailer,  David  Mamet,  Annie 
Dillard,  and  Tom  Wolte-and  scores  of  other  writers 
and  artists  who  have  made  an  indelible  impression 
on  America's  literary  history. 

The  volume  contains  more  than  200  images 
including  photographs,  line  art,  and  works  originally 
published  in  the  magazine  by  Frederic  Remington, 
Winslow  Homer,  Edwin  Abbey,  Charles  Dana 
Gibson,  Edward  Gorey,  Maxtield  Parrish,  Leroy 
Neiman,  Howard  Pyle,  Arthur  Rackham,  Edward 
Searle,  Saul  Steinberg,  James  Thurber,  and 
Andy  Warhol. 

An  American  Album  features  a  foreword  by  historian 
Arthur  M.  Schlesinger  Jr.,  as  well  as  a  15-page  intro- 
duction and  history  of  the  magazine  by  editor  Lewis 
H.  Lapham.  Lavishly  illustrated,  the  grand  volume  is 
beautifully  printed  on  acid-tree  paper  with  smythe- 
sewn  binding  for  lasting  brilliance. 

An  American  Album  is  a  window  on  life  in  this  coun- 
try and  an  essential  heirloom  addition  to  any  library. 


Edward  Penfield's  "Christmas"  pos, 
created  to  promote  the  December  1 895  ii> 
of  Harper's  Magazine.  Penfield  (1866-19) 
was  one  of  America's  most  highly  influei 
illustrators  and  poster  artists,  widely  crt\ 
ed  with  bringing  abstraction  to  commei\ 
art  through  boldfv  simplified  shapes, 
eight-page  full  color  portfolio  of  his  pre 
tional  posters  for  Harper's  is  featured  in 
American  Album. 

For  more  information,  visit  www.harpers.org/americai 
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REVIEWS 


EW  BOOKS 

John  Leonard 


t  the  Bogota  newspaper, 
a  friendly  editor  told  his 
twenty-six-year-old  cub  re- 
;r:  "Wring  the  neck  of  the  swan." 
it  he  seems  to  have  meant  was: 
the  facts,  please;  cut  out  the  lyri- 
ourishes."  Luckily  for  world  liter- 
e,  this  advice  was  ignored  by 
riel  Garcia  Marquez,  whose  splen- 
nemoir  of  his  first  three  decades, 
NG  TO  TELL  THE  TALE  (Knopf, 
95),  is  a  swoon  of  swans,  when  it 
otherwise  stewing  goats,  eating 
gets,  ducking  bats  and  plucking 
ots,  running  away  from  a  bull  in 
kitchen  or  following  perverse  Lu- 
nto  an  alley  of  toads. 
1  even  this  brief  tour 
jabo's  animal,  aviary, 
insect  kingdoms  omits 
lention  the  turkey  buz- 
s,  the  drowned  cows, 
the  coffin-shaped 
tans  of  the  Magdalena  River  snap- 
\  their  jaws  on  butterflies,  or  the 
>eting  of  live  crabs  "whose  shells 
ped  like  firecrackers  under  the  soles 
ur  shoes,"  or  the  curlews  that  peck 
the  eyes  of  patrons  at  the  haunted 
iello,  or  the  rabbit  too  slow  to  es- 
e  a  landslide  in  Medelh'n. 
besides  birds  of  the  air,  beasts  of  the 
1,  a  lunatic  house,  and  Dick  Tracy 
Tarzan  comics,  he  had  Treasure  h- 
l  and  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  to 
lk  about;  William  Faulkner  and  Vir- 
ia  Woolf  in  Spanish;  Homer's 
sses  and  Joyce's  too;  Lorca  and  Neni- 
Thomas  Mann,  Karl  Marx,  and 
tz  Kafka.  (He  tells  us  that  The  Meta- 


morphosis in  a 
Borges  translation 
"was  Scheherazade 
all  over  again,  not 
in  her  millenary 
world  where  every- 
thing was  possible 
but  in  another  ir- 
reparable world 
where  everything 
had  already  been 
lost.")  And  music 

to  inspire  him:  tangos,  mambos,  boleros. 
(Although  he  considers  chamber  music 
"the  pinnacle  of  all  arts,"  he  wore  out 
the  Beatles'  A  Hard  Day's  Night  while 
writing  One  Hundred  Years 
of  Solitude  and  listened 
"without  mercy"  to  Bar- 
tok's  Piano  Concerto  No. 
3  during  The  Autumn  of 
the  Patriarch.)  And  wom- 
en... Well,  he  has  always 
been  more  comfortable  with  women 
than  with  men,  but  since  Living  to  Tell 
the  Tale  ends  with  our  foreign  corre- 
spondent having  just  pro- 
posed marriage  to  Mer- 
cedes on  his  way  out  the 
door  to  report  on  an 
Ike/Bulganin  summit 
conference  in  Geneva, 
let's  not  talk  about  the 
sailor's  wife,  or  the  po- 
liceman's, and  especially 
not  the  madam  with  the 
"sidereal  breasts  and  cal- 
abash cranium"  who  let 
him  sleep  in  her  open-air  brothel  on 
the  beach  whenever  he  was  broke — 


and  Butterflies  Among  Plants,  by  Melchinr  dv  I  lunduu >eter  ©  National  Gallery  Collect!* in;  by  permission  ot 


frustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  London/CORBIS;  Woodcut  of  a  grasshopper  * 
rdion  Players,  John  Bellany  ©  the  artist  and  Bridgeman  Art  Library 


Rettmann/CORRIS;  The 


which  seems  to  have  been  most  of  the 
time,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  from  the 
start,  friends,  teachers,  editors,  and  men- 
tors did  their  best  to  help  the  mustached 
genius  on  his  dreamy  way. 

Maybe  you  already  knew  that  he 
was  slow  to  learn  how  to  read  and  still 
can't  spell;  that  all  his  life  he  has  been 
shy,  terrified  of  telephones  and  air- 
planes and  the  lonely  dark;  that  he 
loves  accordions  far  too  much,  be- 
lieves that  writing  radio  soap  operas 
was  good  for  his  narrative  muscle  tone, 
and  was  Colombia's  very  first  news- 
paper film  critic;  and 
that  if  he  hadn't  been  a 
reporter  such  books  as 
In  Evil  Hour,  Leaf  Su  »rm , 
Chronicle  of  a  Death 
Foretold,  and  The  Story 
of  a  Shi'nvrecked  Sailor 
mighi  never  have  oc- 
curred to  him.  Still, 
even  if  you  knew  all  this, 
there  is  more.  There  is, 
for  instance,  violence, 
most  of  it  political.  But  there  is  also 
joy,  because  Gabo  and  his  friends  were 
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young  id  lurid  with  "the  measles  rash 
nl  |oin nalism,  movies,  and  literature" 
in  I  | ii  ni  .ill  nifjhi  "ai  the  t entei  ol 
I  he  world"  dist  ussing  "everything  thai 
had  been  and  sin mid  be,  nol  drink 
in",  .iliuusi  nol  taking  ;i  breath,  and 
mih  ik  ni)'  w  n  In  mi  p.insc  ii  ii  feai  thai 
lid-  would  ii"i  las)  long  enough  for 
everything  we  still  had  to  talk  about." 
And  then,  foi  breakfast,  these  Magi- 
i  .il  Realists  would  oi'ili  i  u|>  u  i ,  inn 
mis,  magnets,  and  windmills, 

Ol  ( ourse,  I  .mi  being  uni.ui  in 
the  resi  ol  this  month's  hunks 
when  I  s,i\  thai  none  was  writ- 
ten by  .1  (  i.iu  l.i  McSrqUCZ.  Nobody 

evei  at  >  used  1 1  ic 
New  York  /  mil's, 
the  Gray  I  ady 
mi  We  si  Forty- 
third  Streel  aboul 

\\llll   I  I    .ill     I  I  I  I  I 

n<  h  iks  i  ibsess,  *  if  in 
any  way  resem- 
bling ( labo's  Ma- 
condo,  uuli  its 

hk  ii  nly  lil.u  s,  gi  i|i  I 

rn  salamanders, 

.iiul gen  I  le  i .  1 1 1 1  ul  si  i  1 1 1.  iny  liny  yelli  iw 
flowers  ill. it  liny  sniolheted  the  .mi 

in. ils  whoslepi  outside,  Bayreuth  and/or 
IV mi; ii .1  >  come  more  readily  to  mind. 

hni  .ii  leasi  Arthui  ( lelb,  aftei  neai 
l\  half  a  century  al  the  I  tmes,  is  si  ill  ca 
pable  in  CITY  uoom  (Putnam, 
19.95)  of  recalling  how  much  fun  he 
had)  from  the  copyhoy  who  was  there 
when  Germany  surrendered  i"  the 

Sunn);  lepurlei  moving  up  Innn  I  he 

p<  ili(  e  heal  to  public  health  to  nighl 

I'CWI  Hi'  n»  i  »l f  I'm  i.ulu  ,i\  I  lie. Mi  l  In  111 

terviewing  kennessee  Willi. mis  and 
I  ilw.iul  All  hi-  I  hi  u  til  1 1  us  i ,  il\  ii  ri  vis 
iis  iii  Mini  Sahl,  I  )i<  k  ( iregory,  I  enny 
Bruce,  and  Phyllis  I  )iller,  while  si 
mull .nu'i nis|\  w  i  ii  i ni;  ;i  Ii i it-  biography 
ul  Eugene  ( ^'Neill  with  Ins  wife,  Bai 

bara,   I  Inn  he  lashed  himsell  Iii  1 1  u- 

hoostei  rockel  ul  Abe  Rosenthal's 
tnanagei  ial  cai  eel  and  .isi  ended 
i  h  rough  1 1  ic  el  I  ici  in  the  pre*  mi  is  >  ii 
ukase  whit  Ii  is  where  I  mei  him,  in 
the  l.iii'  sixties,  waving  Ins  arms  like 
some  recombinant  Paul  Bunyan  and 
k  ihnny  Applesecd. 

C  ielh  gave  me  .i  swan,  and  then  he 
wrung  us  neck.  A i  the  time,  like 
everybody  else,  I  took  this  personally, 
.is  |ohn  I  Irss  does  in  M\  I  IMI  s  A 


MEMOIR  Ol  DISSINI  (Seven  Stories 
Press,  $16.95),  Hess  had  covered  Eu 
ropean  politics  and  culture  (nun  the 
I'.iiis  Inni', in  ni  the  Times,  later  served 
as  i  he  restaurant  critic,  and  would 

m  vci  have  uiitn  n  Ins  |'ii  c  wanning 

scries  on  the  New  York  nursing-home 
ii  andals  il  ( ielb's  mothet  hadn't  sug- 
gested  die  story  i<>  a  son  who  had  a 
whole  newsroom  to  hoss  around,  But 
when  I  less  wanted  to  invest  igate  oth 
ei,  sun 1 1. 1 1 1 1  irruptions  in  i he  museum 

world,  he  Ii  mini  thai  (  ielh  hail  turned 

elsewhere,  perhaps  preot  i  upied  with 
the  new  (  lonspicuous  (  lonsumption 
supplements,  So  many  ne<  ks,  so  little 

time.  I  less,  an  enormously  talented 

and  fen  k  ii  his  re 
poi  in  ,  left  i  he 
papet  and  ■  ■  h  1 
in  ( ielh  many  in- 
dignant pages 

and  gels  limn 
(  ielh  a  i  i  ii  i|  ile  ol 

pal  on  i In  bat  V 
pat  igraph 
I  In  Hess  we 

meei ,  in  il  i  mly  in 
Ins  me  mi  H  i  hui 
also  in  I  he  al  I  li  li  s  he  at  I  ai  lies  lo  il ,  is 
a  man  on  a  scorching  mission.  Put 
hum  t  Ielb's  nun  1 1  longei  account  we 
also  undei  si  and  dial  t  he  mil  n>|  ><  >l  il  ai  i 
editoi  niggled  lots  of  men     and  a  lew 

women  too,  whose  <  lass  a<  tton  un 
happiness  hurl  his  leelings — with  many 

 i  'lis.  Si  line  i  il  these  nu  n  (  I  'elei 

Kihss,  Ri(  hard  Shepherd)  he  liked 
more  than  i  ithers  (Lester  Markel,  Scot- 
i  \  Resl on),  and  nol  even  his  hudd^ 
Abe  was  always  square  with  him.  Yet 
( ielh  from  the  beginning  was  a  lifer, 

desl  ii  ied  I  level  In  leave  the  building, 

from  the  atom  bomb  to  John  V  I  ind 
s.iy  in  the  Pentagon  Papers.  I  hose  ol 
us  who  quit  on  him,  who  jumped  over 
the  wall  as  H  in  est  ape  the  ( latholit 
(  'him  h  ot  the  (  lommunisl  Party  oi  an 
abusive  man  iage,  can  si  ill  recall  the 
look  ni  a i|in v  in  his  eyes  behind  i hen 
horn  i  i mined  magnifying  glasses. 

Tow  that  I  vend  my  own 
swans,  I  find  .ill  this  ol 
1    ^  prurient  interest.  I  am  even 
willing  in  reread  Ken  Auletta  s  es- 
i\  on  Howell  Raines,  Art  hur  (  \  I  is 
Sul  berget  h  ,  and  |nhn  Mi  (  landlish 
Phillips  h  ,  oi  iginally  published  in 
The  Ni'tc  Yorkci  and  reprinted  in 


BACKS IORY:  INSIOI  III I_  111 
N  I  SS  Ol  N  I  WS  (The  Pengl 
Pu  ss,  $24.95),  along  with  his  ai 
i  les  <  in  the  Los  Angeles  Timet 
Chicago  Tribune,  Powerful  Mei 
and  Inside. i  i  >m,  I  'un  [iTTUS  ani 

News,  with  updates,  footnotes,  I 
pi  islsi  npls  to  Catch  us  ii|i  i  >n  me 

eis,  bankrupts  ies,  and  Jayson  Bla 
I  he  Raines  essay,  in  retrospet  t 
partit  ular,  looks  prest  nan  But  e\ 
Raines's  appointment  looks  strtj 
aftei  Auletta  I  tas  told  us  in  an  ei 
'i  article  i  hat  I  hi  new  I  imes  d 
lisher  wanted  a  feel-good  newsrot 
About  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  we 

had  a  loluinii  in  New  York  Newsi 
before  the  <  lereal  K  1 1  lei  what 

thai  feisty  paper.  About  Inside  i  i 
il  mi  i lis  lo  me  thai  I  never  was  ; 
never  wall  he  as  cool  as  any  I  >!  1 1 

people,  bui  ii  I  keep  filing  i  op$ 
email,  maybe  no  one  will  ever  kn 
About  Pox  News,  I  hope  they  spi 

a  i  Ouple  ol  sleepless  ininules  e\ 

night  f e  e  1  i  ng  ashamed  oi  1 1 1 1 

selves    Phi  I  then  I  lenry  K  issi  n 

told  us  in  the  first  volume  i >l 
memoirs  thai  the  only  deep 
nighl  he  evei  speni  in  all  his  yi 

of  publit   sei  \  n  e  w  as  un  I  he  evi 

lus  first  trip  to  China. 

<  lelb  has  I  ni  ('ul  I  en  that 
Rosenthal  indulged  theit  own  p 
ins  of  favoritism,  I  less  thinks 
I  imes  si  ii  mid  I H-  as  lacobin  as  he 

I  are.  Auletta  seems  In  he  mme 

i  crested  in  mi  iney  than  th<  ise  1 1 
toward  the  end  of  oui  stor^  i 
again  need  n  i  be.  I'm  glad  t  lelb 
joyed  himself  as  much  as  he  did 

ii  ni  newspapers  i  ui  ned  into  1 1 
own  branches  of  government,  v 

protOt  l  ils  and  dress  i  I  ides  and  for 

polit  ies  and  offic  ial  secrets,  plu 
ant  hem  and  maybe  a  beanie;  and 
fore  theit  repi  irters  tui  ned  into  "t 
tent "  brokers  in  I  he  infoi  mal 

I I  Hiinii idil  ies  racket,  with  plenl 

downtime  lell  uvet  allel  ihey  In' 

been  i  osse ted,  leaked  upon, 
perked,  to  stretch  Innn  i hemst 

I I I  Yankee  Stadium,  where  I 
Steinbrennei  will  lilt  them  n| 

I  hen  sal  a  1 1  jacket  epaulets  to  his  ;(y 
box  to  ii msi at  with  su<  1 1  presb} I 
ul  the  Big  Fix  as  1  Vinald  1  rump  hi 
the  late  K"\  i  !ohn  and  where  > 
can  no  longei  tell  the  peai  Is  I  n 
t  he  swine. 
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Dawn  of  Universal  History:  Selected  Essays  from  a  Witness  to  the  Twentieth 
entury,  by  Raymond  Aron.  Translated  by  Barbara  Bray,  with  an  introduc- 
on  by  Tony  Judt.  Basic  Books,  2003.  518  pages.  $22  (paper). 
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n  a  Saturday  morning  last  May, 
Europeans  opened  their  news- 
papers to  find  a  manifesto  writ- 
3y  two  eminent  philosophers,  Jiir- 
Habermas  and  Jacques  Derrida. 
tied  "Europe:  A  Plea  for  a  Common 
ign  Policy,"  the  document  was  ac- 
panied  by  endorsements 
i  other  European  and 
erican  intellectuals  of 
zing  inclinations  and 
abilities,  Umberto  Eco 
Richard  Rorty  among 
n.  They  had  decided  to 
ik  out  in  one  voice  about 
implications  of  the  re- 
P' t  Iraq  war  for  a  European 
ign  policy  in  shambles. 
:  since  the  beginning  of 
Cold  War  had  there 
n  a  greater  need  to  re- 
lk  the  foundations  of  Eu- 
ean  diplomacy — the  na- 
of    the  external 
llenges  it  faces  around 
world,  the  military  and 
momic  resources  at  its 
posal,  the  domestic  con- 
lints  with  which  it  must 
itend,  and  the  risks  and 
pbilities  posed  by  Amer- 
n  power.  And  now  that 
|  Cold  War  was  over,  never  had 
;re  been  a  greater  opportunity  to  an- 
ze  these  issues  free  from  the  ideolo- 
s  of  the  past. 

Or  so  one  might  think.  But  readers 
the  "Plea"  hoping  to  find  a  sober, 


irk  Lilla  is  Professor  at  the  Committee  on 
:ial  Thought,  University  of  Chicago,  and  the 
hor  of  The  Reckless  Mind:  Intellectuals 
Politics  (New  York  Review  of  Bunks) . 


realistic  analysis  of  contemporary  world 
politics  were  disappointed.  Although  its 
authors  agreed  "the  war  made  Euro- 
peans recognize  the  shipwreck  of  their 
common  foreign  policy,"  they  showed 
little  interest  in  discussing  the  funda- 
mentals of  political  power;  indeed,  the 


concept  of  power  was  studiously  avoid- 
ed, except  in  their  criticisms  of  the 
United  States.  The  bulk  of  the  docu- 
ment was  given  over  to  a  meandering, 
potted  history  of  how  the  disasters  of 
European  civilization — "a  civilization 
torn  by  conflict" — have  ushered  in  a 
kinder,  gentler  continent  devoted  to 
the  values  of  peace,  international  law, 
social  solidarity,  secularism,  and  mul- 
ticultural understanding.  The  authors 


concluded  that  these  values  alone  can 
and  should  dictate  European  foreign 
policy  in  its  future  confrontation  with 
"the  hegemonic  unilateralism  of  the 
United  States."  And  what  of  the  fact 
that  most  countries  in  Eastern  Europe 
supported  the  United  States  in  Iraq? 
The  philosophers  offered  a  startling 
suggestion  in  response:  Let  Western 
Europe's  "avant-garde  core"  establish 
the  moral  principles  of  the  new  for- 
eign policy,  to  which  East  European 
candidate  countries  would  be  expect- 
ed to  subscribe  if  they  wished  to  have 
the  privilege  of  joining  the  E.U. 

There  is  a  good,  old  European  word 
to  describe  this  proposal:  chutzpah. 
But  it  is  chutzpah  of  a  curious  kind, 
brewed  out  of  an  odd  mixture  of  moral 
idealism,  historical  anachronism,  and 
studied  indifference  to  the  realities 
of  world  politics.  Until  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War,  an  intellectual  interven- 
tion of  this  sort  would  have  been  more 
coherent,  at  least  ideolog- 
ically. Because  of  Emile  Zo- 
la's heroic  moral  stand  dur- 
ing the  Dreyfus  Affair  at 
the  turn  of  the  twentieth 
century,  a  certain  kind  of 
European  intellectual 
thought  that  all  political 
issues  demanded  an  exhor- 
tative response,  and  for  the 
next  eight  decades  procla- 
mations rained  down  on 
politicians  and  the  gener- 
al public  alike.  No  one 
cared  particularly  if  these 
fatwas  were  uninformed,  so 
long  as  they  allowed  au- 
thor and  reader  to  share  a 
moment  of  moral  and  ex- 
istential communion.  In 
recent  years,  Europeans 
have  been  less  inclined  to 
invest  their  intellectuals 
with  this  priestly  function, 
given  the  death  of  popu- 
lar Marxism,  the  disappearance  of  a 
clear  right-left  divide,  and  a  general 
awareness  of  the  crimes  that  "com- 
mitted" intellectuals  jus!  ihed  through- 
out the  twentieth  century.  It  is  little 
wonder,  then,  that  the  "Plea"  of  Pro- 
fessors Habennas  and  Derrida  met 
with  such  a  tepid  response  in  the  Eu- 
ropean press  and  Iws  since  had  no 
discernible  influence  on  public  de- 
bate over  foreign  policy. 


e  habre  cquivt>cculi>  de  tiempo,  o  de  vientol  hy  Alfredo  ( )astaneda 
vWy-Annc  Merlin/Fine  Art,  New  York  City 
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One  European  thinker  who  would 
have  telt  vindicated  hy  the  end  to  this 
story  w  as  the  French  essayist  Raymond 
Aron,  who  died  in  Paris  twenty  years 
ago  last  October  and  whose  Dawn  of 
Universal  History  has  recently  been 
translated  into  English.  Aron  was  a 
classic  liberal  in  politics,  dedicated  to 
human  liberty  and  suspicious  of  tyran- 
nies masquerading  as  brave  new  or- 
ders; he  was  also  a  liberal  in  tempera- 
ment—  tolerant,  reasonable,  and 
skeptical.  During  the  Cold  War  he- 
was  a  much-honored  professor  at 
France's  most  prestigious  academic  in- 
stitutions and  a  prolific  journalist 
whose  writings  on  politics,  sociology, 
economics,  strategy,  and  diplomacy 
earned  him  a  loyal  readership  among 
the  political  and  business  elite.  Yet 
the  French  intellectual  literary  estab- 
lishment, which  was  busy  flitting  be- 
tween Marxism,  Stalinism,  Maoism, 
anti-Americanism,  and  tiers-mondisme 
("third-worldism")  in  those  years,  re- 
fused to  accept  Aron,  who  forswore 
those  fleeting  commitments.  His  rep- 
utation among  his  fellow  writers  began 
to  recover  in  the  mid-seventies,  when 
Solzhenitsyn's  Gulag  Archipelago  and 
the  revelations  of  the  Cambodian  mas- 
sacres led  to  a  reassessment  of  the  lega- 
cy left  by  France's  committed  intel- 
lectuals. Only  when  his  remarkable 
Memoirs  were  published  in  1983, 
shortly  before  his  death,  did  Aron  fi- 
nally experience  the  minor  apotheo- 
sis he  deserved:  many  of  his  former 
critics  among  the  '68  generation 
had  come  around  to  see  in  his  anti- 
totalitarianism  and  defense  of  human 
liberty  an  example  worth  following. 

The  kind  of  ideological  fevers 
that  Aron  tried  to  calm  have,  merci- 
fully, waned  in  Europe.  Politics  have 
been  "normalized,"  including  the 
politics  of  the  intellectuals.  One 
sees  occasional  gestures  toward  re- 
viving the  old  style  of  heroic  com- 
mitment, usually  after  some  major 
exercise  of  American  power,  such  as 
the  war  in  Iraq.  But  the  truth  is  that 
the  problem  to  which  all  of  Aron's 
writings  were  a  direct  or  indirect  re- 
sponse— the  prostitution  of  the  in- 
tellect to  messianic  ideological 
ends — is  now  less  urgent.  Whether 
his  own  approach  to  politics  has  sur- 
vived the  death  of  its  adversary  is  an 
intriguing  question. 


Raymond  Aron  was  born  into  a 
highly  assimilated  Jewish  fam- 
ily in  1905  and,  until  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  seemed  destined  for  a 
distinguished  academic  career.  He  grad- 
uated first  in  his  class  at  the  most  se- 
lective school  in  France,  the  Ecole  Nor- 
inale  Superieurc,  where  he  studied  with 
Jean-Paul  Sartre,  and  in  1930  he  left 
for  C  jennany  to  work  on  a  doctoral  the- 
sis concerning  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory. Aron's  four  years  in  Germany 
changed  his  life;  as  an  alert  young  man, 
he  had  no  illusions  about  what  Hitler 
and  Nazism  represented,  and  was  dis- 
tressed to  see  how  ill-prepared  was  Eu- 
rope to  meet  the  coming  challenge. 
When  war  finally  did  break  out  and 
France  w  as  occupied,  Aron  fled  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  spent  four  years  in  the 
circle  around  Charles  de  Gaulle  and 
edited  an  emigre  newspaper.  He  re- 
turned to  France  a  devoted  journalist, 
working  first  for  Albert  Camus's  paper 
Combat,  then  moving  to  the  conserv- 
ative paper  Le  Figaro,  where  he  re- 
mained for  nearly  thirty  years.  Only  in 
the  mid-fifties  did  he  begin  to  teach  so- 
ciology, to  great  acclaim,  first  at  the 
Si  irbi  un ic  and  finally  al  lin  t  !<  illege  de 
France.  Yet  in  his  books  and  his  fre- 
quent editorials  he  remained  an  essay- 
ist at  heart  and  what  he  called  an  "en- 
gaged  qvi  tan  ir,"  which  is  alsi  i  the  title 
of  a  book  of  his  interviews. 

Aron's  decision  to  devote  himself 
to  the  political  debates  of  the  day  was 
less  a  career  move  than  an  intellectu- 
al choice  based  on  a  certain  reading  of 
the  modern  European  situation.  On 
returning  to  Paris  after  the  liberation, 
he  joined  his  old  schoolmate  Sartre 
and  Simone  de  Beauvoir  in  founding 
what  would  be  the  most  influential 
journal  of  the  period,  Les  Temps  Mod- 
ernes.  Yet  almost  immediately  it  be- 
came apparent  to  Aron  that  his  col- 
leagues held  views  very  different  from 
his  own,  and  he  quit.  The  occasion  of 
the  quarrel  was  the  magazine's  posi- 
tion on  Communism  and,  more  specif- 
ically, Stalin,  whom  Sartre  would  sup- 
port more  or  less  blindly  until  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  in  1956.  At  a 
more  fundamental  level,  however, 
Aron's  experiences  in  Germany  and 
during  the  war  had  given  him  a  fresh 
perspective  on  modern  European  his- 
tory and  how  intellectuals  should  com- 
port themselves  in  relation  to  it.  He  be- 


came France's  anti-Sartre,  and  t 
rather  privileged  pariah  among  fi 
thinkers  and  writers.  An  apoc 
saying  used  to  circulate:  "Better 
with  Sartre  than  right  with  Aro 

In  the  essay  that  gives  the  vol 
its  title,  Aron  reflects  upon  how, 
more  than  a  i  entur^ ,  Eur< ipean  i 
lectuals  had  been  in  thrall  to  d 
ministic  and  mechanical  views  a 
the  course  of  modern  history  and 
human  capacity  to  anticipate' 
Where  nineteenth-century  libel 
saw  steady,  inevitable  progress  arts 
through  science  and  culture,  Ma 
ists  such  as  Sartre  saw  the  dialecti 
forces  of  class  struggle  leading 
evitably  toward  the  dictatorship 
the  proletariat.  But  neither  group 
seers,  Aron  argued,  could  possibly 
right.  History  is  a  highly  coming 
affair  that  reveals  its  inner  world 
only  retrospectively;  there  is,  and  i 
be,  no  prospective  science  of  histo 

From  that  rather  commonsens: 
observation  Aron  drew  several  im| 
tant  and  distinctive  conclusions.  C 
was  that  politics  matters:  the  cho 
of  particular  statesmen  at  partict 
times  can  decisively  change 
course  of  events.  The  modern  Fret 
traditions  of  sociology  and  philoso; 
had  never  taken  the  autonomy  of  ] 
itics  very  seriously,  and  the  twentit 
century  vogue  for  various  forms  of 
cial  and  economic  determine 
— Hegelian,  Marxist,  and  later  sti 
turalist — only  exacerbated  t 
learned  ignorance  about  high  poli 
in  France.  Aron  recognized  the  i 
social  and  economic  limits  placed 
political  decisions  by  history  ; 
agreed  with  Marx  that  the  constra 
of  capitalism  (which  he  preferrec 
call  "industrial  society")  were  ti; 
Nevertheless,  he  considered  Ma 
contemporary  followers  naive  to  th 
that  two  world  wars,  decolonizat 
and  the  Cold  War  were  simply 
predictable  result  of  capitalism's  i 
laws,  and  not  also  the  consequenc 
fateful  political  decisions. 

Although  Aron  was  a  great  adm 
of  Marx  the  social  analyst,  he  vie' 
the  intellectual  and  popular  movent 
of  Marxism  as  a  "secular  religion." 

Marxism  is  a  Christian  heresy.  As  a  n 
em  form  of  millenarianism,  it  place.1 
kingdom  of  (  ioJ  on  earth,  tollowin 
apocalyptic  revolution  in  which  the 
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World  will  he  swallowed  up.  The  con- 
tradictions ot  capitalist  societies  will  in- 
evitably bring  about  this  fruitful  cata- 
strophe. The  victims  ot  today  will  he  the 
victors  ot  tomorrow. 

Indeed,  the  birth  ol  modern  society 
had  unleashed  new  political  passions, 
which  expressed  themselves  on  both 
the  left  and  the  right  as  a  yearning  for 
redemption  through  history — even  a 
historical  apocalypse,  if  necessary. 
Aron's  analysis  here  was  very  close  to 
that  of  one  of  his  intellectual  heroes, 
the  German  sociologist  Max  Weber, 
but  it  was  Aron's  own  experience  in 
Germany  in  the  thirties  that  first 
brought  the  uncomfortable  lesson  home 
to  him.  Wherever  he  looked  through- 
out the  twentieth  century — whether 
at  the  i  ise  i  it  tascism,  the  romanticiza- 
tion  of  violent  revolution,  or  the  false 
prophets  of  liberation — he  saw  the 
same  thing:  self-destructive  passions 
masquerading  as  serious  politics.  The 
rise  of  radical  Islam,  one  surmises, 
would  not  have  astonished  him. 

Regarding  modem  history,  Aron 
had  two,  countervailing  in- 
sights that  contributed  to  his 
moderate  liberalism.  He  was  aware  of 
historical  contingency  and  the  need 
for  clearheaded,  responsible  political 
decisions  in  order  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  particular  situations;  yet  he 
also  saw  how  human  passions  can  cor- 
rupt politics  and  political  thinking  to 
such  a  degree  that  liberty,  not  to  men- 
tion common  human  decency,  can 
evaporate.  The  optimistic  liberals  of 
the  nineteenth  century  took  for  grant- 
ed the  durability  of  the  liberal  order 
and  its  ability  to  satisfy  human  desires, 
but  they  were  wrong  to  assume  a  hap- 
py end  of  history:  liberalism  is  a  frag- 
ile plant  that  can  bear  certain  kinds  of 
fruit  only  if  it  is  tended. 

For  Sartre,  however,  history  was  a 
tale  of  bourgeois  domination  through 
capitalism  and  sham-liberalism,  a  sim- 
ple story  with  an  equally  simple  moral 
for  intellectuals:  Fight  the  power.  Aron 
found  this  position  absurd — and  not 
only  because  Sartre  followed  it  incon- 
sistently, denouncing  Western  nations 
but  remaining  silent  about  many  cru- 
el exercises  of  Soviet  power.  "It  isn't 
every  day  that  a  Dreyfus  affair  allows 
you  to  invoke  truth  against  error," 
Aron  reminded  his  fellow  intellectuals, 
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albeit  to  little  effect.  It  is  one  thj 
speak  of  "resistance"  to  "power 
simple  tyranny  (and  even  tyra 
are  not  so  simple);  it  is  another  I 
those  terms  in  a  Ilk  ral  democrau 
der  that  has  main  conflicting  cq 
of  power,  procedures  for  legitimiz 
and  institutions  for  limiting  its  ex 
through  law.  In  such  a  society,  wh) 
actly,  is  resisting  whom.'  And  in  \| 
name?  Aron  maintained  tha 
watchword  for  intellectuals  under 
conditions  should  not  be  blind 
tance  but  responsibility. 

Responsibility  was  the  key  te 
Aron's  political  lexicon.  Wha 
turbed  him  about  the  popular  ex; 
set  by  Sartre  was  that  it  romant 
a  posture  of  commitment  and 
contempt  for  those  who  actually 
to  exercise  power  and  make  deci 
For  Aron,  placing  oneself  im 
tively  in  the  position  of  those  inj 
er  was  the  sine  qua  non  of  res 
bility.  "For  a  half-century,"  he  no] 
his  memoirs,  "I  have  restricted  mm 
criticisms  by  posing  this  quest« 
'what  would  I  do  in  their  place  ?'jft; 
swering  that  question  demand!!  i 
only  a  change  in  perspective,  onlji 
difficult  for  intellectuals  whoBi 
every  issue  as  if  it  were  as  unarm  i 
ous  as  the  Dreyfus  case.  It  also  real: 
mastery  i  if  the  material  that  the  s  <t< 
man  himself  must  master,  whethc  tH 
is  diplomatic  history,  strategy,  mi 
economics,  law,  and  the  rest.  In  Sim 
fantasy  world,  it  was  the  intelledlaji 
independence  from  such  compriii 
ing  data  that  gave  him  the  mora)  >< 
spective  needed  to  pass  judgme 
history;  in  Aron's  world,  which  u 
those  who  pronounce  on  polit 
democratic  societies  are  obliged 
their  homework.  Following  Sartrif : 
tain  intellectuals  showed  the  ten  ei 
cy  to  veil  their  ignorance  in  the  rl  :• 
ically  rich  French  language 
made  periodic  attempts  to  cut  th 
the  poetry  and  jargon,  devotin 
book  to  unraveling  Sartre's  Criti\  e 
Dialectical  Reason  and  anoth 


plumbing  the  writings  of  the  stjtii 
Marxist  Louis  Althusser,  but  tb 
ercises  were  futile.  Reading  Sartn  n 
is  tempted  to  repeat  the  re 
Leopold  von  Ranke  is  said  to 
made  about  his  fellow  historian!  ill 
Michelet:  He  writes  in  a  style  in  ]  k 
truth  cannot  be  uttered. 
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\he  essays  in  The  Dawn  of  Uni- 
versal History  were  not  written 
to  inspire  the  kind  of  enthusi- 
Sartre's  writings  did;  they  were 
110oat|:ises  in  intellectual  hygiene  meant 
flate  the  destructive  enthusiasms 
i'timl  ie  time,  to  render  the  issues  at 
^ its exe  i  more  complex  than  they  ap- 
wk  bd,  to  instmct  and  enlighten.  And 
is  why,  unfortunately,  they  may 
e  prosaic  reading  today  for  all  but 
leri  e  with  the  most  vivid  historical 
i  ;inations.  Originally  published  in 
i  as  A  History  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
this  volume  is  little  more  than  a 
ely  connected  assemblage  of 
irexa  n's  foreign-policy  writings,  main- 
3m  the  1950s,  when  the  Cold  War 
decolonization  were  the  pressing 
2S  of  the  time.  Much  of  the  book 
Jecii  ithes  a  tired,  dated  air,  relieved 
imaj  j  by  Tony  Judt's  superb  introduc- 
es i,  which  summarizes  Aron's  career 
importance  in  an  admirably  nar- 
compass. 

"here  are,  however,  certain  plea- 
jestiijes  to  be  had  and  lessons  to  be 
ined  from  tracing  the  evolution  of 
and;  m's  positions  through  these  writ- 
.  On  the  eve  of  the  Second  World 
ir,  for  example,  while  many  Euro- 
ns  still  held  out  hope  of  appeasing 
:ler  or  arresting  the  German  war 
he st  chine  at  the  Maginot  line,  Aron 
ognized  the  scale  of  Hitler's  ambi- 
ns  and  the  mighty  tools  at  his  dis- 
al,  and  even  foresaw  the  possibili- 
af  a  Hitler-Stalin  pact,  rejecting  the 
pr<  umption  that  "it  is  for  ideological 
tsons  that  National  Socialist  Ger- 
ny  is  hostile  to  the  USSR."  And, 
ike  most  historians  in  the  postwar 
riod,  Aron  thought  it  futile  to  seek 
a  roots  of  Nazism  in  the  recesses  of 
German  soul.  "In  order  to  see  the 
ten  o  wars  as  part  of  a  single  whole, 
isodes  in  a  single  struggle,  we  need 
think  not  of  an  'eternal  Germany' 
it  of  the  tragic  chain  of  causes  and  ef- 
:ts,"  he  insisted.  "All  'monistic'  the- 
ies,  those  that  accuse  the  German 
ition  as  well  as  those  that  blame  cap- 
ilism,  are  childish." 
He  brought  a  similar  attitude  to  the 
old  War,  striking  a  tone  different 
om  that  of  the  warriors  on  both  the 
ft  and  the  right.  Against  the  apolo- 
sts  of  Stalin,  Aron  wrote  forcefully 
iout  the  despotic  nature  of  the  Sovi- 
t  Union,  its  enslavement  of  the  pop- 


ulations of  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  in- 
tellectual corruption  its  ideology  had 
spawned.  Yet  he  also  criticized  the 
sanctimony  and  diplomatic  clumsiness 
of  the  United  States  and  refused  to 
characterize  the  Cold  War  in  escha- 
tological  terms.  He  looked  on  with  re- 
gret as  the  United  States  became  en- 
snared in  the  Vietnam  War — a  conflict 
that,  in  his  view,  it  could  not  avoid, 
given  the  Communist  bloc's  ambitions, 
but  one  that  was  botched  through  half- 
measures  and  indefensible  overreac- 
tions.  His  perspective  on  all  these 
events  was  historical  before  it  was 
moral:  he  saw  them  mainly  in  light  of 
a  confluence  of  forces  that  were  un- 
leashed at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
and  have  constrained  thereafter  the 
actions  of  nations.  "Ever  since,  under 
a  July  sun,  bourgeois  Europe  entered 
the  century  of  wars,"  he  noted  in  a 
rare,  wistful  aside,  "men  have  lost  con- 
trol of  their  history,  swept  away  as  they 
are  in  the  contradictory  logics  of 
technology  and  passion." 

The  essays  with  the  most  contem- 
porary ring  are  those  on  decoloniza- 
tion. Although  Aran's  political  sym- 
pathies had  always  been  with  the 
non-Marxist  left,  the  fact  that  he  had 
broken  with  Sartre  and  wrote  for  the 
conservative  paper  he  Figaro  meant 
that,  in  those  polarized  times,  he  was 
considered  a  man  of  the  right.  He  sur- 
prised everyone,  therefore,  when  he 
published  two  pamphlets  in  the  late 
fifties  in  which  he  argued  that  France 
should  abandon  her  North  African 
colonies  as  soon  as  possible.  By  that 
time  the  simmering  Algerian  War  had 
divided  French  opinion  into  two  hos- 
tile camps:  on  the  one  side  were  those 
who  saw  French  honor  at  stake  in  its 
colonies  and  worried  about  the  fate  of 
the  pieds  noirs,  Frenchmen  who  had 
long  since  made  their  homes  in  Alge- 
ria; on  the  other  were  those  who 
viewed  decolonization  as  a  simple  mat- 
ter of  justice  and  self-determination 
and  were  repelled  by  the  bmtal  means 
used  to  fight  the  war. 

As  was  typical  of  him,  Aron  avoid- 
ed terms  like  "honor"  and  "justice," 
and  began  with  a  cool  historical  analy- 
sis of  the  course  of  European  colonial- 
ism and  its  unsustainability  in  the  mod- 
ern world.  In  an  age  of  global  politics 
and  economics,  remaining  in  Algeria 
would  have  necessitated  either  raising 
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the  standard  erf  living  in  Algeria  to  that 
of  France  or  tolerating  massive  immi- 
grat  n  >n,  options  Aron  considered  eco- 
nomically impossible  and  culturally  un- 
wise. In  an  era  ruled  hy  nationalist  and 
egalitarian  ideologies,  however,  keep- 
ing Algeria  in  a  dependent,  sen  ile  state 
was  equally  untenable.  Even  it  the  Al- 
gerians, in  terms  of  a  crudely  econom- 
ic "standard  of  living,"  would  he  worse 
off  after  independence  than  they  had 
been  as  colonial  subjects,  the  fact  that 
they  had  come  to  see  themselves  as  a 
nation  deserving  of  independence  had 
to  be  acknowledged  and  respected.  "It 
hardly  matters  whether  this  national- 
ism is  the  expression  of  a  real  or  an 
imaginary  nation,"  he  remarked.  "Na- 
tionalism is  a  passion,  resolved  to  cre- 
ate the  entity  it  invokes."  Nor  did  Aron 
flinch  at  the  prospect  that  Arab  na- 
tionalism might  take  on  a  religious 
character,  a  possibility  exploited  by  the 
right  and  ignored  by  the  left:  "So  long 
as  the  human  race  is  divided  up  into 
sovereign  units,  those  units  will  need  a 
dynastic,  religious,  or  national  princi- 
ple, and  that  principle,  whatever  it  is, 
may  cause  conflict  and  be  condemned 
by  those  who  know  better.  Everything 
that  unites  individuals  also  divides 
groups  against  one  another."  He  then 
added  a  sentence  that  deserves  to  be 
pondered  by  those  involved  in  the  cur- 
rent reconstruction  of  Iraq:  "A  state 
that  declines  to  be  linked  either  to  a  re- 
ligion or  to  an  ideology  is  the  work  of 
centuries,  n<  it  i  it  a  dec  isi<  >n  hy  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  or  by  some  imperial  au- 
thority about  to  withdraw  voluntarily 
or  under  compulsion." 

By  Aron's  own  account,  his  prescient 
Algeria  pamphlets  had  no  impact  on  ei- 
ther his  nationalist  or  his  left-wing  con- 
temporaries. There  is  some  honor  in 
that.  He  relished  deflating  the  intel- 
lectual pretensions  and  misguided  en- 
thusiasms of  his  time,  though  he  did  not 
think  it  possible  to  rid  modern  politics 
of  them:  "It  is  a  denial  of  the  experience 
of  our  century  to  suppose  that  men  will 
sacrifice  their  passions  to  their  inter- 
ests." Nor  did  he  think  it  a  worthy  aim, 
given  that  certain  passions,  such  as 
those  for  religion  or  the  nation,  could 
contribute  to  a  healthy  political  order 
under  the  right  circumstances.  Given 
their  potential  destructiveness,  Aron 
simply  insisted  that  the  intellectual's  re- 
sp<  msibility  was  always  and  everywhere 
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to  encourage  a  sober  approach  to  po- 
litical life — a  principle  captured  in  The 
Opium  of  the  Intellectuals,  his  impor- 
tant and  enduring  book  about  modern 
ideology.  It  was  no  surprise  that  he  was 
furious  at  his  fellow  writers  and  acad- 
emics for  joining  students  on  the  bar- 
ricades in  May  1968,  in  what  he  called 
a  pointless  "psychodrama."  But  he  was 
also  genuinely  bewildered  when  some 
of  those  same  students  turned  to  him 
with  enthusiasm  a  decade  later,  hailing 
linn  .is  ,i  >_nv.ii  defender  <  it  human  rights. 

And  in  that  bewilderment  lies  a 
lesson.  No  one  is  capable  of  becoming 
an  "engaged  spectator"  without  pas- 
sion, and  Raymond  Aron  was  no  dif- 
ferent in  this  regard.  He  loved  France, 
hated  cmelty,  despised  liars,  and  val- 
ued liberty.  Following  the  example  of 
Weber,  however,  Aron  made  a  firm 
distinction  between  those  who  traf- 
ficked in  their  passions  through  a  poli- 
tics of  commitment  and  those  who 
soberly  practiced  the  politics  of  re- 
sponsibility, whatever  their  deeper 
feelings.  In  following  the  latter  path, 
both  men  surveyed  the  political  land- 
scape with  uncommon  clarity,  yet 
somehow  they  thought  this  meant  re- 
nouncing any  claim  upon  the  hearts 
of  those  they  wished  to  persuade. 
They  ceded  that  territory  to  orators, 
politicians,  and  intellectuals — not  all 
of  them  scrupulous — whose  under- 
standing of  the  real  demands  and  con- 
straints of  contemporary  politics  was 
unsure.  By  drawing  a  strict  line  be- 
tween himself  and  Sartre,  Aron  made 
his  readers  feel  they  must  choose  be- 
tween a  disenchanted  assessment  of 
political  life  and  an  inspiring  vision  of 
it,  fueled  by  a  sense  of  justice.  And 
given  Aron's  own  analysis  of  human 
nature,  it  was  not  surprising  that  so 
many  readers  during  the  Cold  War 
chose  to  he  wrong  with  Sartre. 

The  puzzle  raised  by  reading 
Aron's  essays  in  our  own  time 
is  why  a  man  so  attentive  to 
the  role  of  political  passions  in  modern 
history  was  so  indifferent  to  inspiring 
his  readers  to  pursue  the  ends  he  found 
worthy.  For  the  truth  is  that  his  writ- 
ings no  longer  inspire,  certainly  not 
in  the  way  George  Orwell's  and 
Solzhenitsyn's  still  do.  In  part  this  is  be- 
cause he  was  so  scrupulous  about  im- 
mersing himself  in  the  issues  of  the 


day  that  his  essays  had,  and  were  mi 
to  have,  a  short  shelf-life.  Yet  s 
also  because  he  was  never  willing  i11 
ly  to  assume  the  position  of  the  * 
sponsible  politicians  he  so  admi  ? 
Upon  deliberating  among  several  * 
ten  unsatisfying  options,  a  statesi  & 
must  choose  prudently,  but  he  rl 
.iki  convince  his  tellow  citizens  of 
wisdom  of  his  decision  and  someti 
inspire  them  to  make  sacrifices  oi 
account.  And  the  same  is  true  of  | 
intellectual  who  genuinely  wishe 
adopt  the  position  of  responsibi 
he  must  know  how  to  inspire. 

For  many  of  Aron's  European 
American  readers  during  the  C  H 
War,  among  whom  I  include  my 
his  example  was  indeed  inspiring 
a  time  when  some  of  the  most  £ 
spected  minds  celebrated  any  ty 
who  wrapped  himself  in  the  mant  - 
class  struggle  or  national  libera 
and  heaped  contempt  on  libe 
democratic  nations  resisting  the  r  : 
tary  advances  of  a  totalitarian  em]  «j 
it  was  stirring  to  read  someone  co 
geously  setting  out  on  another  path 
sisting  upon  liberty  and  simple  de< 
cy  in  the  face  of  hostile  intellec 
opinion.  When  ideological  postu  i 
and  moral  blackmail  were  comrr 
place,  there  was  something  in  Ar 
dispassionate  appeals  to  reason  [ 
could  provoke  a  passionate  respoi 

Now  those  appeals  are  no  loi  I 
enough.  For  two  centuries  Europ 
intellectual  and  political  life  was  sh; 
by  the  opposing  ideologies  spawne 
the  French  Revolution,  and  the  ( 
flicts  they  generated  consumed  muc 
world  politics  throughout  the  twt  | 
eth  century.  Those  ideologies  are  If 
ly  exhausted  now,  as  are  the  passion 
sociated  with  them;  intellectuals! 
no  longer  expected  to  lead  us  oil 
the  wilderness  with  a  well-tuti 
phrase,  and  when  they  try  they  wil  f 
ignored,  as  Professors  Habermaslr 
Derrida  recently  learned.  Officials* 
trained  experts  are  expected  to  do  te 
jobs  in  modern  liberal  democrat 
and  generally  they  manage  to  dw 
with  an  acceptable  level  of  corn 
tence.  Nonetheless,  one  canni  >t  igi  wi 
the  sense  of  disquiet,  a  nagging*! 
pression  that  the  public  space  is  o 
sedate,  that  political  debate  has  taoj 
phied,  and  that  no  one — neither.** 
litical  leaders  nor  intellectuals — fit 


>ean 
irint 


compelling,  synthetic  account  of 
esent  situation  and  how  to  ad- 
he  new  challenges  of  our  time, 
ically  this  disquiet  is  expressed  as 
gia  for  the  age  of  Sartre  or  the 
verafjf  the  sixties,  a  childish  and  fool- 
ish. Behind  it,  however,  there 
i  longing  to  render  political  life 
coherent,  more  just,  more  noble. 


And  there  is  no  shame  in  that.  We 
cannot  do  without  the  kind  of  liberal 
responsibility  Raymond  Aron  defend- 
ed and  incarnated;  it  is  a  necessary,  if 
ultimately  insufficient,  condition  of  po- 
litical sanity.  We  still  have  need  of  en- 
gaged spectators  today,  but  ones  who 
can  move  our  hearts  while  convincing 
our  minds.  ■ 


HAT  WAS  LOST 

n  a  biography  of  W.  B.  Yeats  rely  on 
torical  fact  alone? 

Denis  Donoghue 


issed  in  this  essay: 
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declared  revisionist,  he  has  un- 
dertaken to  question  the  com- 
mon account  of  modern  Irish 
history  (which  is  the  one  I 
learned  at  the  Christian  Broth- 
ers School  in  Newry)  that  has 
presented  our  story  as  a  holy  war 
of  nationalist  revolution  and 
derring-do  to  gain  freedom  and 
independence  from  Britain.  Fos- 
ter argues  that  the  conflicts  be- 
tween Britain  and  Ireland  could 
have  been  resolved  without 
bloodshed,  given  good  sense  on 
one  side  and  patience  on  the 
other.  As  W.  B.  Yeats  wrote  in 
"Easter  1916": 

Was  it  needless  death  after  all? 
For  England  may  keep  faith 
For  all  that  is  done  and  said. 

Some  readers  of  Foster's  Modern 
Ireland  (1988)  have  been  persuaded 
by  his  urbanity  that  the  story  of  Ireland 
has  been  told  more  luridly  than  it  has 
had  to  be.  Other  readers  complain  that, 
in  dispelling  the  false  glamour  of  Ire- 
land, Foster  has  also  removed  the  true. 

The  same  concern  arises  again,  now 
that  Fostet's  biography  of  W.  B.  Yeats 
is  complete.  In  1997  he  published 


F.  Foster  is  one  of  the  most 
formidable  historians  of  mod- 
ern Ireland  and  England.  Uni- 
sally  and  justly  tespected,  his  work 
lonetheless  controversial.  A  self- 
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W.  B.  Yeats:  A  Life.  I.  The  Apprentu  e 
Mage.  The  subtitle  refers  to  Foster's 
claim  that  William  Blake,  like  Yeats's 
friend  George  Russell,  "was  a  mystic, 
wrapped  in  obscurities;  and  WBY  was 
an  apprentice  mage,  determined  to 
penetrate  beyond  them."  The  subtitle 
of  the  recently  published  second  vol- 
ume, The  Arch-Poet,  is  taken  from 
Oliver  St.  John  Gogarty's  toast  to 
Yeats,  on  the  occasion  of  his  seventi- 
eth birthday,  as  "the  arch-poet,"  a 
phrase  that  no  one  but  Foster  has  cher- 
ished. The  first  volume  narrates  Yeats's 
life  from  his  birth  in  Dublin  on  June 
13,  1865,  to  the  end  of  1914;  the  sec- 
ond continues  with  the  story  to  Yeats's 
death  in  a  hotel  on  the  French  Riviera 
in  1939. 

The  life  of  Yeats  has  been  recited  by 
literary  men — Joseph  Hone,  A.  Nor- 
man Jeffares,  Richard  Ellmann,  and 
Terence  Brown.  Foster,  however,  is  a 
historian.  His  aim  has  been  to  write  "a 
historically  grounded  biography,"  to 
restore  "the  sense  of  a  man  involved  in 
life,  and  in  history:  notably  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  country,  at  a  time  of  ex- 
ceptional flux  and  achievement." 
There  is  a  case,  he  maintains  in  the  in- 
troduction to  the  second  volume, 

for  writing  about  [Yeats's]  life  in  terms 
of  ascertainable  facts:  the  kind  of  biog- 
raphy, it  should  be  remembered,  which 
Samuel  Beckett — of  all  people — 
thought  most  desirable.  "What  I  want  is 
the  straws,  flotsam,  etc.,  names,  dates, 
births  and  deaths,  because  that  is  all  I 
can  know  ...  I  want  the  old-fashioned 
history  book  of  reference,  not  the  fash- 
ionable monde  romance." 

The  trouble  with  this  genial  pro- 
gram is  that  Yeats  had  little  interest  in 
straws  and  flotsam;  he  did  not  submit 
to  the  tyranny  of  events.  "I  am  no  stick- 
ler for  the  fact,"  he  claimed.  Yeats  was 
concerned  with  fact  only  for  its  bearing 
on  the  mind  that  perceived  it.  Nobody 
believes,  on  the  evidence  of  "The  Wild 
Swans  at  Coole,"  that  Yeats  counted 
the  swans  "upon  the  brimming  water" 
and  got  the  sum  right.  The  swans  num- 
bered "nine  and  fifty"  if  you  credit  a 
man  who  had  bad  eyesight  and  no  com- 
pelling inclination  to  be  accurate.  He 
might  have  said,  as  does  the  speaker 
of  Wallace  Stevens's  "The  Emperor  of 
Ice-Cream,"  "Let  be  be  finale  of  seem." 
Yeats  looked  at  objects  not  to  verify 


nation  by  Joseph  Ailolphc 
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their  existence  but  to  appreciate  their 
symbolic  value.  In  Canto  LXXX1II, 
Ezra  Pound,  who  knew  Yeats  well  and 
liked  him,  teased  him  for  the  subjective 
bias  of  his  mind: 

and  Uncle  William  dawdling  around 

Notre  l>ame 
in  search  of  whatever 

paused  to  admire  the  symbol 
with  Notre  l>ame  standing  inside  it 

W  n  "A  (  ieneral  Introduction  for  My 
I  Work,"  Yeats  declared  that  the 

A  poel  is  p.irt  of  his  own  "phantas 
magoria"  and  "has  been  reborn  as  an 
idea,  something  intended,  complete": 
"he  is  never  the  bundle  of  accident  and 
incoherence  that  sits  down  to  break- 
fast." Foster,  however,  joins  Yeats  at  the 
breakfast  table,  assumes  that  man  and 
poet  coincide  there,  and  that  nature  is 
already  intelligible.  "Most  biographical 
studies  of  WP>Y,"  he  notes,  "are  prin- 
cipally about  what  he  wrote;  this  one 
is  principally  about  what  he  did."  He 
assumes  that  what  Yeats  did  is  entire- 
ly ascertainable,  given  the  vast  archive 
of  evidence  available  and  a  gifted  his- 
torian's command  of  it.  In  Yeats's  play 
The  Resurrection,  the  Greek  says  to  the 
Syrian:  "You  talk  as  if  you  wanted  the 
barbarian  back,"  and  the  Syrian  an- 
swers: "What  if  there  is  always  some- 
thing that  lies  outside  knowledge,  out- 
side order?  What  if  at  the  moment 
when  knowledge  and  order  seem  com- 
plete that  something  appears?. . .  What 
if  the  irrational  return?  What  if  the 
circle  begin  again?"  Positivist  by  tem- 
perament, Foster  does  not  intuit,  as 
Yeats  did,  events  for  which  there  is  no 
producible  evidence;  Foster's  imagi- 
nation, unlike  Yeats's,  is  insistently 
Gteek,  and  he  becomes  impatient 
when  the  talk  turns  Syrian. 

Foster  takes  his  duty  as  a  histotian 
rather  stringently.  For  the  most  part,  he 
does  not  stray  into  literary  criticism 
or  philosophy.  He  is  interested  in 
Yeats's  poems,  hut  mainly  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  poet's  daily  life.  He  does 
not  engage  with  each  poem  as  an  un- 
canny work  of  imagination;  he  prefers 
to  see  the  poem  and  its  context  as 
seamlessly  contiguous.  When  the  time 
comes  in  the  second  volume  to  write 
about  the  major  poems — "Nineteen 
Hundred  and  Nineteen,"  "Meditations 
in  Time  of  Civil  War,"  "Leda  and  the 


Swan,"  "Among  School  Children," 
"Sailing  to  Byzantium,"  "Byzantium," 
"The  Circus  Animals'  Desertion,"  and 
"The  Statues" — Foster  paraphrases  the 
argument  of  each,  if  there  is  one,  and 
otherwise  lets  the  poem  speak  for  itself. 
The  poems  are  set  in  their  personal 
contexts,  with  whatever  reverberal  ion 
between  them  that  entails,  but  the 
qualities  that  make  a  poem  a  poem, 
and  not  an  essay  or  an  editorial,  are  left 
to  the  reader's  interpretation. 

Sometimes  Fostet  deals  with  an 
episode  from  his  historian's  sense  of  it, 
but  he  leaves  h  open  to  literary  critics 
and  other  n  adi  rs  to  develop  their  own 
sense  of  its  ramification.  He  provides 
new  and  extremely  cogent  informal  i<  in 
about  Yeats's  reading  of  Nietzsche,  for 
instance,  but  he  doesn't  pursue  the 
question:  What  difference  did  the  read- 
ing make  to  Yeats's  poetry  in  Jn  ihe 
Seven  Woods  and  later  volumes?  This, 
apparently,  is  a  matter  for  literary  schol- 
ars. Another  example  is  Yeats's  sense  of 
Shakespeare  and  its  difference,  if  thete 
is  a  difference,  from  literary  critic  Wal- 
ter Pater's.*  This,  too,  is  an  issue  for 
literary  scholars:  it  bears  on  Yeats's  feel- 
ing for  writers  defeated  in  advance,  po- 
ets who  sought  "new,  pure  beauty"  and 
suffered  from  "the  terrors  that  pass  be- 
fore shut  eyes."  Foster  does  not  think 
the  matter  comes  within  his  profes- 
sional duty.  Besides,  he  has  his  hands 
full  with  these  two  historical  volumes, 
multiplicities  of  detail,  and  an  acute 
problem  of  organization. 

To  make  the  work  harder,  thete  is  an 
embarrassment  that  any  biogtapher  of 
Yeats  must  confront:  the  fact  that  Yeats 
not  only  lived  his  life  but  wrote  it,  and 
invented  a  further  range  of  life  in  the 
writing.  In  letters,  speeches,  essays,  di- 
aries, poems,  and  plays,  he  obliquely 
wrote  chapters  of  autobiography,  and 
during  his  middle  years  he  prescribed 
the  terms  by  which  the  life  he  wrote 
would  be  construed.  T.  S.  Eliot  said 


*  John  Butler  Yeats's  letters  to  Professor 
Edward  Dowden  and  Pater's  essay  "Shake- 
speare's English  Kings"  convinced  Yeats 
that  Shakespeare's  deepest  sympathy  went 
out  to  the  defeated  Richard  II,  "that  un- 
ripened  llamk't,"  rather  than  to  Henry  V, 
"that  ripened  Portinbras" ;  working  for  the 
Tudor  cause,  Shakespeare ,  according  to 
Yeats,  wrote  surreptitiously  against  the  offi- 
cial program,  and  loved  the  broken  kings,  if 
only  for  their  being  broken. 


that  thegreal  rhctork  in  Shakcspt 
plays  (xxurs  when  characters  see  d 
selves  in  a  dramatic  light;  Yeats  al  I 
saw  himself  in  a  dramatic  light,  e  ' 
as  hero  or  as  victim.  I  le  wrote  hi 
on  the  understanding  that  it  was 
interpreted  in  relation  to  the  la 
forces  of  desire  in  its  vicinity:  the 
of  the  Irish  nation,  the  founding 
Abbey  Theater,  the  history  of  d 
since  Aeschylus,  of  poetry  since  I 
the  mythic  power  of  beauty 
beloved  Maud  Gonne  and  Hel 
Troy  fulfilling  the  same  type),  the 
lish  poetic  generation  of  the  1890s 
as  suffering  a  distinctive  fate: 

What  portion  in  the  world  can  the 

nave 

Who  has  awakened  from  the  co 
dream 

But  dissipation  and  despair? 

The  "common  dream"  is  the  rigm; 
<  >f  mundane  aims — money,  success, 
ting  on  in  the  world.  Like  his  c 
panions  in  the  Rhymers'  Club,  ^ 
despaired  of  reaching  an  audienc 
preoccupied  with  worldly  immedig 
Yeats  thought  of  himself  as  a 
rcsentative  figure,  exemplifyii 
race,  a  generation,  a  secret  docti 
No  biographer  has  managed  t( 
cape  from  this  "authorized  versioi 
Yeats's  life.  Yeats  was  never  con 
to  coincide  with  his  personal  am 
cial  self,  as  if  that  were  the  wl 
story,  beginning  and  ending  at 
breakfast  table.  He  told  his  stot 
peremptorily  that  biographers  1 
been  limited,  for  the  most  pan 
adding  corroborative  detail — a 
amount  of  it,  in  Foster's  book, 
only  occasional  disclaimers.  Y 
started  writing  chapters  of  a  foi 
autobiography  in  1914  at  a  tim 
memoirs,  celebrations,  and  libels 
felt  himself  diminished  by  his  fr; 
Katherine  Tynan's  recollecti* 
Twenty -Five  Years,  published  in  1 
His  old  familiar  enemy,  Ge< 
Moore,  had  to  be  punished  for  j 
lishing  Ave,  in  which  Moore  n 
fun  of  Yeats's  high  talk  and  sc 
strutting.  He  had  to  be  punished,  # 
for  an  insolent  account  of  Yet 
Lady  Gregory,  and  J.  M.  Synge  in h 
English  Review.  Thinking  himsel  ri 
suited,  Yeats  ended  Rcsponsilnli  >$ 
his  collection  of  poems,  with  tbsi 
lordly  rhymes: 
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I  can  forgive  even  thai  wrong  of  wrongs. 
Those  undreamt  accidents  that  have 
m  .  ie  me 

— Seeing  that  Fame  has  perished  this 
'.:  ns 

Being  but  a  part  of  ancient  ceremony — 
Notorious,  rill  all  my  priceless  things 
Are  but  a  post  the  passing  dogs  defile- 
It  was  not  enough  to  set  the  imme- 
diate record  straight.  Yeats  determined 
to  take  possession  of  every  territory  he 
inhabited  and  to  award  prires  and  im- 
pose punishments  as  his  imagination 
ordained.  Starting  with  Reienes  over 
Childhood  and  Youth  (1916),  he  wrote 
chapters  of  his  life  in  The  Trembling  of 
the  Veil  ( 1922).  The  Bounty  of  Sueden 
(1925).  Estrangement  (1926),  The 
Death  of  Synge  ( 192S),  Dramatis  Per- 
some  ( 1935).  and  Pages  from  a  Duzry 
Written  m  S  me  teen  Hundred  and  Thir- 
ty ( 1944  K  >Xhen  the  entire  series  was 
brought  together  in  Autobiographies 
(1955)  and  Explorations  (1962),  it 
became  clear  that  Yeats  saw  the  argu- 
mentative chapters  as  two  intermit- 
tent conversations,  first  with  his 
father.  J.  B.  Yeats,  and  then  with  the 
intolerable  Moore. 

Indeed.  Yeats's  autobiographical  :eal 
was  already  evident  even  before  Reier- 
ies  oier  Childhood  and  Youth.  Foster 
notes  that  it  was  strong  in  the  essay 
"J.  M.  Synge  and  the  Ireland  of  his 
Time"  (1911)  and  in  several  poems  of 
The  Greer,  Helmet  ( 1910)  and  earlier 
volumes.  The  persons  and  events  that 
Yeats  presented  were  those  that  pressed 
most  insistently  on  his  memory,  but 
nothing  was  merely  transcribed.  The 
particular  quality  of  recall  he  trusted 
was  what  Pater  called  "the  finer  sort  of 
memory."  which  bnngs  "its  object  to 
mind  with  a  great  clearness,  yet.  as 
sometimes  happens  in  dreams,  raised  a 
little  above  itself,  and  above  ordinary 
retrospect-''  Similarly.  Yeats  prescribed 
the  cast  of  characters  in  his  drama  and 
presented  each  ot  them  in  a  strongly 
realised  pose,  above  ordinary  retro- 
spect. He  had  a  gift  for  transcending 
himself  and  for  seeing  the  possibility 
that  other  people  might  transcend 
themselves,  as  did  the  leaders  of  the 
Easter  Rising,  many  of  them  com- 
monplace men  and  women,  who  be- 
came svmbols.  heroic  figures: 

This  other  man  I  had  dreamed 
A  drunken,  vainglorious  lout. 
He  had  done  most  Hrter  wronc 
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To  some  who  are  near  my  heaitj 
Yet  1  number  him  in  the  song;  I 
He,  too.  has  resigned  his  part  M 
In  the  casual  comedy . . . 

He  also  varied  the  tones  of  his  re 
lections  by  invoking  different  gem 
narrative,  so  that  even  when  be 
calls  the  same  people,  as  he  often  c 
he  writes  of  them  differently,  folk* 
the  formal  bias  of  the  chosen  {■ 
Yeats  was  not  even  intimi  JateL 
history:  "History  is  necessity."  he  p 
ed,  "until  it  takes  fire  in  some* 
head  and  becomes  freedom  or  via 
Epic  values  are  dominant  wher 
theme  is  Ireland  and  the  work  I 
done  is  cultural  nationalism.  Arte! 


that  the  sre 


Yeats's  essay  "Ireland  After  Par 
mainlv  extended  it  and  gave  it 
matic  recognition.  Imperative  ; 

summoned  the  Irish  p 
hemselves  as  a  nation 


r.  rKin 


sav, 


as  he 


te  Mun 


friend; 


Lady  Oregon".  Russell.  Douglas  1 
Svnge)  and  enough  enemies  to 
him  exasperated  for  years  (Charle 
van  L\iffv.  D.  P.  Moran,  Arthuri 
rith,  William  Martin  Murphy, 
Catholic  petite  bourgeoisie. ' 
in  a  greasv  rill™).  Even  in  si 
poem  as  "Coole  Park  and  Ball 
193 1 ,"  Yeats  still  spoke  of  the  c  I 
al  project,  however  nostalgicali 
Homenc  terms: 

We  were  the  last  romantics — chM 

theme 

Traditional  sanctity  and  lovelin<jl 
Whatever's  written  in  what  poersw 
The  book  oi  the  people:  whatevejt 

can  bless  \ 
The  mind  of  man  or  elevate  a  rrft 
But  all  is  changed,  that  high  hoifl 

eriess. 

Though  mounted  in  that  saddle 

rode 

^STtere  the  swan  drifts  upon  a  Jar| r. 
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mj  is  not  to  say  that  Homer  rode 
around  Coole  but  that  the  epic 
ion  was  still  sufficiently  alive  that 
ould  speak  of  Homer,  Lady  Gre- 
and  Yeats  in  the  same  breath, 
hen  the  theme  was  the  occult 
i,  Yeats  wrote  according  to  the 
of  romance,  which  is  tender  to- 
deliverances  from  the  spiritual 
;he  unconscious  realms.  In  Fos- 
biography  we  read  of  early  psy- 
1  experiments  in  Dublin  and 
on,  esoteric  associations,  seances, 
s's  interpretation  (with  Edwin  J. 
)  of  The  Works  of  William  Blake 
3),  and  dealings  in  London  with 
lame  Blavatsky,  MacGregor 
tiers,  Florence  Farr,  W.  T.  Hor- 
Annie  Horniman,  Maud  Gonne, 
other  adepts.  The  compelling  es- 
are  "Magic"  (1901),  "Sweden- 
,  Mediums,  and  the  Desolate 
es"  (1914),  and  "Per  Arnica  Silen- 
,unae"  (1917).  In  these  the  air  is 
k  with  astrology,  tarot  cards,  the 
:ation  of  spirits,  "the  revolt  of  the 
against  the  intellect."  In  later 
s  the  crucial  medium  is  Yeats's 
,  Georgie  Hyde  Lees  ("George"), 
)se  "automatic  writing" — which 
ted  during  their  honeymoon  in 
ober  1917  and  continued  in  var- 
forms  till  September  1922 — gave 
i  not  only  "metaphors  for  poetry" 
the  makings  of  his  prophetic  book, 
Hsion,  which  he  published  in  1925 
revised,  radically,  in  1937.  Yeats's 
ding  of  Plato,  Plotinus,  and  the 
-Platonic  tradition  is  scholarship 
t  is  omnivorously  receptive  to 
trms  and  spells. 

-laving  told  with  honorable  patience 
immense  distinction  the  story  of 
site's  dealings  with  the  occult,  Foster 
mes  to  A  Vision  and  his  patience 
aks  down.  He  has  no  time  for  the 
k,  in  either  of  its  versions,  as  a  philo- 
hical  system:  it  is  defeated  by  "the 
npletely  internalized  arguments  and 
entional  obscurity."  I  am  surprised  by 
severity.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
A  Vision,  not  as  a  systematic  phi- 
ophy  but  as  an  aesthetic,  a  poetics, 
lefense  of  poetry,  a  theory  of  imagi- 
tion,  a  treatise  of  human  nature  pred- 
lted  on  the  freedom  of  one's  imagi- 
tion  within  the  conditions  of  time, 
ace,  and  history.  It  is  also  a  study  of 
ychological  types,  rejecting  the  ide- 
3gy  of  progress  and  the  Enlighten- 
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ment  by  invoking  the  anima  mundi  as 
.1  treasury  of  images,  perennial,  invul- 
nerable to  rationalist  irony.  I  don't 
doubt  that  writing  the  book  helped 
Yeats,  as  he  claimed,  to  "hold  in  a  sin- 
gle thought  reality  and  justice." 

The  main  public  events  in  the 
second  volume  are  the  Easter 
Week  Rising  in  Dublin  in  1916 
and  the  execution  of  its  leaders,  the  vi- 
olence that  followed,  the  Anglo-Irish 
Treaty  of  1921,  the  establishment  of 
the  Irish  Free  State,  the  Civil  War, 
the  defeat  of  Eamon  de  Valera  and  the 
republican  forces,  De  Valera's  coming 
to  elective  power  in  1932,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  a  neo-Fascist  group  commonly 
called  the  Rlueshirts,  the  Constitution 
of  1937,  and  (carrying  the  story  a  lit- 
tle beyond  Yeats's  death)  the  neutral- 
ity of  Ireland  in  World  War  II.  Do- 
mestically, these  were  the  years  of 
Yeats's  marriage  to  George,  the  birth 
of  their  children,  Michael  and  Anne, 
Yeats's  appointment  to  the  Irish  Sen- 
ate in  December  1922,  the  award  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  to  him  in 
November  1923,  Yeats's  declining 
health,  which  forced  him  to  winter 
abroad,  his  recourse  to  sexual-regen- 
eration treatment,  his  extramarital  re- 
lations with  Margot  Ruddock,  Ethel 
Mannin,  and  Edith  Shackleton  Heald, 
the  surv  ival  of  his  marriage  with  the  aid 
of  a  complaisant  wife,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  his  greatest  poems  in  The 
Tower  and  The  Winding  Stair.* 

Foster  deals  with  these  and  all  oth- 
er occasions  as  they  arise.  He  is  always 
his  own  man.  Where  Yeats  trusts  the 
prejudice  of  memory,  foster  prefers  the 
straightforward  method  of  the  histori- 
an: chronological,  one  thing  at  a  time, 
and-then-and-then-and-then.  Where 
Yeats  is  flamboyant,  Foster  is  judicious, 
keeping  his  distance,  attending  the 
opera  without  leaping  onto  the  stage, 
lie  accepts  Yeats's  list  of  characters 
and  events,  but  he  does  not  (eel  oblig- 
ed to  imitate  his  flourishes.  This  is  rea- 
sonable. No  respectable  historian  would 
follow  where  Yeats  leads,  as  in  these 
three  notorious  swipes  at  Moore: 

I  le  had  gone  to  Paris  straight  from  his  la- 
ther's racing  stables,  from  a  house  where 

*  A  facsimile  edition  of  The  Tower  will  be 
published  by  Scrtbner  next  month. 


there  w.is  no  culture,  as  Symons  and  I  un- 
derstood that  word,  acquired  copious  in- 
accurate French,  sat  among  art  students, 
young  writers  about  to  become  famous, 
in  some  cafe,  a  man  carved  out  of  a 
turnip,  looking  out  of  astonished  eyes. 

Not  that  Yeats  would  have  spotted  the 
inaccurac ies  of  Moore's  lunch 
Symons  must  have  told  him  that  they 
were  there: 

I  le  had  wanted  to  be  good  as  the  mass 
of  men  understand  goodness.  In  later 
life  he  wrote  a  long  preface  to  prove 
that  he  had  a  mistress  in  Mayfair. 

The  malice  is  enforced  by  "mass," 
"long,"  and  "prove."  The  last  of  the 
three  passages  is  one  of  my  favorite 
sentences,  though  I  do  not  feel  at  ease 
in  liking  it: 

Moore's  body  was  insinuating,  upflow- 
ing,  circulative,  curvicular,  pop-eyed. 

No  adjective  has  less  than  three  syl- 
lables, till  "pop-eyed"  brings  the  absurd 
show  to  an  end.  The  pomp  is  cut  adrift 
from  any  quality  in  Moore  that  would 
justify  it.  hosier  does  not  resort  to  such 
malice  in  this  hook  (though  in  Paddy 
&  Mr.  Punch  and  other  books  I  have 
seen  him  spiritedly  dismissive). 

The  problem  for  Foster  was  this: 
How  to  tell  Yeats's  story,  much  of 
which  Yeats  has  already  told  in  preju- 
dicial, theatrical  terms,  mythologizing 
his  life  while  living  it.  The  most  res- 
olute device  would  have  been  to  dis- 
place some  of  the  attention  from  Yeats, 
as  did  Ann  Saddlemyer  in  Becoming 
George:  The  Life  of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Yeats 
(2002),  in  which  we  see  everything  in 
George's  context  instead  of  her  hus- 
band's. Foster's  method  of  separating 
himself  from  Yeats's  rhetoric  is  by  dis- 
owning his  style.  Foster's  procedure  is 
linear,  disinterested,  distant.  There  arc 
no  operatic  climaxes.  When  he  nar- 
rates  an  event  that  was  indeed  dra- 
matic for  Yeats,  he  giv  es  all  the  avail- 
able details,  hut  he  does  not  get 
involved  beyond  the  giving:  he  implies 
that  this  moment,  too,  will  pass.  Then 
he  calls  upon  his  own  style  to  enforce 
(he  equable  i  harm  (el  .  <\  In-  judgments, 
which  is  not  just  intelligent  in  a  posi- 
tivist  tradition  hut  the  refinement  of 
Enlightenment  values.  This  is  a  chal- 
lenge for  any  biographer  of  Yeats,  who 
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BOOKS 


!E  NEO-JUNGIAN  WORK  in  novella  form, 
directing  consciousness  is  a  spiritual  being.  Ly- 
Psychology,  P.O.  Box  8454,  Madeira  Beach,  FL 
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NG  FORM:  poetry  booklet  for  proud  techno- 
bes  &  critics  of  modern  culture.  $4  each  from 
Lowe,  Box  39,  Addison,  IL  60I0I 


IALLY,  A  SENSITIVE,  IN-DEPTH  LOOK  at 

t  it  means  to  be  white  in  America.  Lifting  the  White 
.  by  Jeff  Hitchcock.  Crandall,  Dostie  &  Douglass 
Iks.  (877)  679-6 1 1 9  www.LiftingTheWhiteVeil.com 


TIL  BOOKS  ONLINE  Used  and  out-of-print 
>ks.  Free  book  searches.  Recycled  ex-libris  hand- 
de  blank  books,  www.pistilbooks.net 


JTLIVING  FLYNN  -  By  George  Thomas 
rk.  Literary  short  stories  about  men  and  wom- 
www.georgethomasclark.com 


»METIMES  IN  SHADOW  Good  vs.  Evil,  a 
stical  land,  an  epic  adventure  www.wm-arts.com 


COLLEGE  FOOTBALL 


ORIDA  STATE  SEMINOLES  Sucking  Can- 
■  "Blood  Money"  on  a  straw.  For  more  details, 
ck76(q>usa.com 


COMPUTERS 


ORGANIZE,  ANALYZE,  AND  SHARE  ideas 
without  cumbersome  databases  or  simplistic  out- 
liners.  Tinderbox™  is  the  world's  first  personal  con- 
tent-management assistant. 
http://www.eastgate.com/Tinderbox/ 


COUNSELING 


THINKING  PERSON'S  TAROT.  First  5  min- 
utes free.  Bea.  (2I0)  930-4 1 20 


DEBT  RELIEF 


ELIMINATE  YOUR  DEBT!  Legally  cancel 
home  mortgages  and  major  credit  card  debt. 
(203)  467-7663  www.eliminate-ycur-debt.com 


EDUCATION 


GUATEMALA:  Study  Spanish,  internships, 
volunteer  work  programs.  Homestay. 
www.casaxelaju.com 

ACADEMIC  HEGEMONY-DICTATORSHIP 

Contact:  track76@usa.com 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MIAMI  TERRORIST  LINK 

Shalala's  sinister  underpinnings,  track76@usa.com 

FSU-FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY'S 

mercurial  manipulation  of  the  cancer  drug 
Taxol  FSU  manipulating  women  stricken  with 
cancer  for  'Big  Bucks'  and  football.  Contact: 
track76@usa.com 

DEPT.  OF  EDUC.  GESTAPO  TACTICS 

Scaring  elderly,  low-income  citizens  into  paying 
on  bogus,  non-verifiable  loans. 
Contact:  trackl776@yahoo.com 

WWW.TEACHINGABOUTRELIGION.ORG 

Educational  Resources — diversity,  pluralism,  en- 
compassing religious  and  nonreligious  worldviews. 


CHESHIRE 
GARDEN 

Winchester,  Ncu)  Hanjpsliire 
Xijir  ■Prvsmvs  ♦  'Mustards  ♦  Vinega 
if'Homaircnvn    muuanode  on  our  Organic  1 

Qift$oxcs'A\aiCa&te 
800-597-7822  •  www.cheshlregard 


STRAWBERRY »  BLUEBERRY 


1,200  IDEAS.  Hand-p.iinted  French  porcelain  box 
miniatures,  http://e-limoges.com/harpers.html 

HAND-CARVED    WOODEN  ITEMS 

http://www.Crafeonline.corrVsidcontainer.HTML 

To  order  SANDRA  at  sugarloafcrafts.com  (800)  2 1 0- 
9900 

THE  MUSIC  OF  YOUR  NAME.  Unique  mu- 
sical compositions  derived  from  the  name  of  your 
choice.  Elegant,  Renaissance-style  gift.  Perfect  for 
birthdays,  weddings,  and  anniversaries. 
www.moyn.org 


GOURMET 


NAPA  FREE-RANGE  BEEF!  Flavorful,  Grass 
Fed,  Dry  Aged,  www.napafreerangebeef.com 
(866)  661-91  I  I 

McCULLY'S  HILL  FARM  Gourmet  gifts. 
Old-fashioned  jams  and  relishes,  and  pure 
Canadian  maple  syrup  from  our  family  farm. 
www.McCullys.ca 


Purveyor  of  the  World's  Finest  Teas 

1-800-234-8327 

wiuw.uptontea.com  garden-fresh,  loose  tea 
34A  Hayden  Rowe  StT*  Hopkinton,  MA  01748 


HEALTH/FITNESS 


BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR  FiNALIST,  5-Star 
Reviews.  Beat  arthritis,  fibromyalgia,  chronic  ill- 
nesses. Rheumatoid  Arthritis:  The  Infection  Con- 
nection, Katherine  Poehlmann,  PhD.  Order  at 
Amazon,  major  bookstores, 
www.RA-lnfection-Connection.com 


Literary  services 


ACCLAIMED  EDITOR,  WRITER,  teacher 
(Scribners,  Bantam,  Dell,  Random  House,  the  Iowa 
Writers'  Workshop,  Harper's,  The  Paris  Review, 
Ploughshares,  STORY,  Esquire)  offers  manuscript  cri- 
tique, editing,  private  tutorials  on  short  stories, 
novels,  and  literary  non-fiction.  (4 1 S)  346-4 1  I  5 
http://narrativemagazine.com 

GHOSTWRITER  will  turn  your  idea  into 
publishable  autobiography,  novel,  screenplay, 
business  history.  Ironclad  confidentiality.  Dr.  AF 
Shaker  (450)  922-0172;  afshaker@aol.com; 
www.wordstead.com 

PROFESSIONAL  GHOSTWRITER:  (812) 
333-2390  Curious  to  see  writing  samples?  Visit 
www.BruceLilly.com 

AWARD-WINNING  editor/ghostwriter  helps 
make  your  ideas,  manuscripts,  shine.  (954)  429-9373 

BECOME  A  PUBLISHED  AUTHOR.  Quali- 
ty subsidy  publisher  accepting  manuscripts. 
(800)  695-9599 

PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK  IVY  HOUSE  PUB- 
LISHING GROUP.  All  subjects  considered  by  lead- 
ing independent  publisher.  (800)  948-2786, 

www.ivyhousebooks.com 

DISTINGUISHED  PUBLISHER  of  award 
winning  writers  offers  assesment  of  manuscripts 
and  proposals,  editing,  consultation  on  how  to  be 
well-published.  (212)  463-0808 
Carroll  Kent@hotmail.com 


MERCHANDISE 


T-SHIRTS:  I  AM  A  TERRORIST  from  New 
York  City.  Botanica,  Rock  'n  Roll  That  Will  Blow 
You  Away  www.botanicaisaband.com 

MOST  COUNTRIES  AND  STATES.  Flags, 
Pins,  Patches,  Sunglasses,  Caps,  Decals,  T-shirts, 
Umbrellas.  www.smALLFLAGs.com 


MUSIC 


LISTEN!  THERE'S  STILL  GREAT  SWING, 

sweet  and  stright-ahead  jazz  out  there.  From  Ken- 
ton to  Duke,  Goodman  to  Louis,  we've  got  it  all. 
Free  catalog!  Metolius  Music.  (503)  292-2281 
www.metoliusmusic.com 


NUMEROLOGY 


PREDiCTIONS  ON  PSYCHIC  KARMA.  Past, 

Present  and  Future  Events,  Phone  Reading  (212)  571- 
1217.  Available  For  Group  Seance. 


CLASSIFIED  101 


CLASSIFIED 


PUBLICATIONS 


LITERARY  WRITING  ON  BASEBALL? 

You  bet'  EFQ  is  an  intelligent,  quirky,  iconoclas- 
tic, funny,  and  opinionated  journal  for  people 
who  enjoy  great  writing  ana  truly  love  baseball 

S22.50/Year  {4  issues)  Sample  Copy  57-95 
Please  add  $8  for  Canada  or  Mexico.  $15  for  Overseas 

Fiction  •  Poetry  •  History  •  Commentary 
Drama  •  Memoir  •  Humor  •  Book  Reviews 

Elysian  Fields  Quarterly  —gp 

Dept  HRP   

■     ••   •     1  ii  •  St  Paul,  MN  55114 

or  call 
888-5-ELYSIA 

EXQUISITE  SPANKING  EROTICA, 
EFFECTIVE  NETWORKING  In  our  Super 
Spanking  Revue  tape,  enjoy  well-behaved  to 
XXXtra  naughty  clips  from  our  first  88  spanking 
videos!  90-minute  video  $29.95  [DVD  $39.95] 
Color  brochures  $5.  To  order  call  (818)  985- 
9151  or  write:  Shadow  Lane-H,  P.O.  Box  1910, 
Studio  City,  CA  91614-0910.  Shop  securely  on- 
line at  www  shadowlane.com.  Online  members' 
clubhouse  includes:  secure  personals,  chat  and 
play  rooms,  fiction,  photos,  illos,  bulletin  boards, 
and  vintage  research. 

UNORTHODOX  EROTICA,  Catalog  $2 
Synergy  Book  Service,  POB  8,  Flemington,  NJ 
08822.  (908)  782-7101. 


PUZZLES 


CHALLENGING  COMPUTER  PUZZLE 

games.  Try  the  free  demos!  www.rat-master.com 
www.aargondeluxe.com 


REAL  ESTATE 


AFFORDABLE  PARADISE:  Southwest  Flori- 
da real  estate.  Information  packet:  Jim  Mulligan, 
Prudential  Realty,  (800)  276-2048,  code  33 


REAL  ESTATE  /  CANADA 


BRAS  D  OR  WATERFRONT  LOTS  Cape 
Breton,  Nova  Scotia  (902)  345-2012 
www.eagle-creek.ca 


SCHOOLS  &  EDUCATION 


AtAMiMY  01  KUHH  I.  VlI  M  ! 


Homi  I  K  kin  inc,  Pack  acts 

AS  SEEN  ON  TV:  Ni*3MTHN€  4ND  REAL  X~FIt.ES.  REVOLUTION- 
ARY MIND  - EMPOWERING  TECHNOLOGY  USED  BY  INTELLIGENCE 

agencies.  Increases  intuition  lOOOx.  Forecast 
personal/ world  /financial  future  events.  PekCEIVE  any 
target  in  space/ time.  Cooperative  remote  influencing. 
Taught  by  former  operative.  Thousands  satisfied  trainees 
worldwide.  (800)  330-6982 

 Visit:  www.prqbablefuture.cqm  


SKIN-CARE  PRODUCTS 


DOCTOR  ALKAITIS  HOLISTIC  ORGANIC 

Skin  Food  www.alkaltis.com 


TRAVEL  &  TOURISM 


AVOID  BRITISH  AIRWAYS!  Labor  strife, 
terrorist  threats,  safety  concerns! 
track  I  776@yahoo.com 

FREIGHTERCRUISES.COM  Voyages  on  mail 
ships,  containerships,  and  tramp  steamers. 

IT'S  WILD!  DRIVE  YOUR  OWN  DOG  TEAM 

in  Northern  Canada,  www.mountjoyyukon.com 

HOTEL     AND     RESORT  SAVINGS 

www.BidonTravel.com 

FREIGHTER  CRUISES  Deluxe,  exotic,  inex- 
pensive. TravLtips  Association,  P.O.  Box  580-2 1 8B I , 
Flushing,  NY  11358.  (800)  872-8584  or 
www.travltips.com.  email:  info@travltips.com 


TRAVEL / EDUCATION 


LEARN  JUST  ABOUT  ANY  LANGUAGE 
ABROAD — All  ages  and  levels,  homestay  or 
hotel,  one-week  to  several  months.  Also:  volun- 
teer/internships, programs  for  professionals,  fam- 
ilies, teens,  semester  abroad. 
www.amerispan.com  (800)  879-6640 


WEBSITES 


WWW.SAGACIOUS-SMARTASS.COM 
FREE  BIRD  FEEDING  TIPS  ■  vvvvw.birdfeeding.org 

ECONOMIC  DEMOCRACY  at 

WWW.PROUT.ORG  Learn  about  PROgressive 
Utilization  Theory. 

STRAWBERRY  PRESS  -  A  cutting-edge  pub 
lisher  of  today's  hottest  guerrilla  writers. 
www.strawberrypress.net 


PERIODIC  TABLE  OF  WINE  GRAPES: 

A  grape  way  to  learn  about  wine. 
www.delongwine.com 


PERSONAL  SERVICES 


NEUROTICA  Fantasy.  Fetish.  No  limits.  Provoca- 
tive talk.  Discreet.  (888)  938- 1  004 

INTIMATE,  CREATIVE  CONVERSATION  with 
a  strong,  sensuous,  sophisticated  Mistress.  (310) 
456-8287  Visa/MC/Amex 

TASTEFUL  ONLINE  DATING  FOR  THE 
WELL-EDUCATED  Contact  confirmed  gradu- 
ates of  reputable  universities.  Free  registration. 
Anonymous  and  easy  to  use.  Developed  by  a  Yale 
Law  School  alumnus,  www.thoughtfulsingles.com 

EROTIC,  INTELLIGENT,  imaginative  conver- 
sation. Personal,  experienced,  and  discreet.  Julia: 
(617)  661-3849 

ADULT  CONVERSATION  with  intelligent, 
erotic  women.  Visa/MC/Amex  (888)  495-8255 

SMART  IS  SEXY  Date  fellow  graduates  and  fac- 
ulty of  the  Ivies.  Seven  Sisters,  Stanford,  U  of  Chica- 
go, MIT,  Johns  Hopkins,  UC  Berkeley,  medical 
schools,  and  a  few  others.  More  than  3,800  mem- 
bers. The  Right  Stuff,  (800)  988-5288 
www.rightstuffdating.com 


PERSONALS  FROM  WOMEN 


RETIRED  M.D.  WIDOW  in  60s.  refined,  styl- 
ish, slim,  attractive,  healthy,  secure  with  integrity. 
Likes  opera,  philosophy,  psychoanalysis,  world  of  ideas, 
interpersonal  relationships.  Box  #1290 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

a  new  feature  available  only  at 

www.harpers.org 

Updated  every  Tuesday. 


Disclaimer:  Harper's  Magazine  assumes  no  liability  for  the  content  of  or 
reply  to  any  personal  advertisement.  The  advertiser  assumes  complete 
liability  for  the  content  of  and  all  replies  to  any  advertisement  and  for  any 
claims  made  against  Harper's  Magazine  as  a  result  thereof  The  advertiser 
agrees  to  indemnify  and  hold  Harper's  Magazine  and  its  employees  harm- 
less from  all  costs,  expenses  (including  reasonable  attorney  fees),  liabilities, 
and  damages  resulting  from  or  caused  by  the  publication  placed  by  the  ad- 
vertiser or  any  reply  to  any  such  advertisement 


REVIEWS 

Continued  from  page  100 

w  is  hostile1  to  the  Enlightenment  w 
it  meant  New  ton,  Locke,  and  1  lot 
and  cordial  to  it  only  in  its  Irish 
sions — Berkeley  and  Swift,  pret 
nently,  and  later  Burke. 

Foster,  however,  is  master  of  his 
rhetoric  ot  the  measured  style, 
surprisingly,  Yeats  emerges  from 
ter's  account  ot  him  as  a  man  an 
men — no  saint,  not  even  a  sage 
endlessly  compelling.  Foster  spea 
^  eats's  reputai  i>  'ii  .i-  "arguably  the 
tury's  greatest  poet  writing  in  Engl 
But  that  is  an  argument  he  doe 
pursue:  it  involves,  after  all,  a  cor 
eration  of  genius,  which  is  hardly  t 
found  among  the  ascertainable  i 
of  a  man's  daily  life. 


December  Index  Sources 

1  Transactional  Records  Access  Clearing! 
(Syracuse,  N.Y.);  2,3  U.S.  Department 
hor;  4-6  National  Democratic  Comm 
transcripts/Congressional  Black  Caucus 
script;  7  The  Foundation  for  Taxpaye 
Consumer  Rights  (Santa  Monica,  Call 
Arianna  Huffington  (Santa  Monica,  Calif, 
lice  ot  the  Lt.  Governor  of  California  (S 
mento,  Calif.)/Camejo  for  Governor  ( 
land)/Office  of  Senator  Tom  McClin 
(Sacramento,  Calif.)/(  -alifornians  for  Schv 
negger  (Santa  Monica,  Calif.);  9  Ame 
Electronics  Association  (Washington);  10 
Citizenship  and  Immigration  Services  (YX 
ington);  11,12  U.S.  Bureau  of  Popula 
Refugees,  and  Migration  (Washington);  1 
Council  on  American-Islamic  Rela 
(Washington);  15  National  Security  Arc 
(Washington);  16,17  History  News  Net 
(Seattle)/Fred  Greenstein,  Princeton  Un 
siry  (Princeton,  N.J.)/Timothy  McKeown, 
versify  of  North  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill);  1 
temational  Glaciological  Society  (Cambi 
England);  19  National  Christmas  Tree 
ciation  (St.  Louis);  20  Hasbro  (Pawtu 
R.I.);  21  U.S.  Army  (Washington);  2 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense;  24  Iraqi" 
count.net  (London);  25  Coalition  Provi 
al  Authority  (Baghdad) /World  Health  C 
nization  (Geneva);  26,27  The  Ga] 
Organization  (Princeton,  N.J.);  28  U.S.  f 
logical  Survey  (Reston,  Va.);  29  Peopl 
the  Ethical  Treatment  of  Animals  (Noi; 
Va.);  30  Cap  Gemini  Ernst  &.  Young  (N.Yj 
31  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce;  32  Cej( 
for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  I 
lanta)/Institute  of  Medicine  (Washing!* 
33  Henry  Ford  Health  System  ( Detroit  1 
Chicago  Climate  Exchange  (Chicago  H 
Point  Carbon  (Oslo,  Norway);  36  ElIo 
Schools  (N.Y.C);  37,38  New  York  CityT 
partment  of  Education;  39,40  South  Missus 
Ct>unty  School  District  (Wilson,  Ark.).  1 
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Diametricode 

By  Richard  E.  Maltby  Jr. 

(with  acknowledgments  to  Babs  of  The  Listener) 


The 


he  squares  projecting  from  the  perimeter  of 
the  diagram  contain  the  26  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
Imaginary  straight  lines  through  the  central  dot 
join  these  into  13  pairs.  The  answers  to  clues  in 
italics  are  to  be  encoded  before  entry  into  the  dia- 
gram by  substituting  for  each  letter  the  opposite 
letter  of  its  pair.  For  example,  if  A  were  opposite  P, 
and  J  opposite  Z,  the  answer  JAZZ  would  be  en- 
tered as  ZPJJ. 

Clue  answers  include  eight  proper  names  and 
one  foreign  word.  As  always,  mental  repunctuation 
of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution.  The  solution  to 
last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  77. 
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ACROSS 
8. 
10. 
12. 
14. 


Bring  back  source  of  fur  coat  (6) 
Bar  hearing  contained  (3) 
Intimates  a  girl  almost  takes  light  out  (6) 
Thousands  in  pursuit  of  one  in  military  engage- 
ments (4) 

15.  I  produce  sparkling  Zinfandel  with  no  body,  good 
drunk  first  (5) 

16.  European's  bed!  (4) 

17.  Clammy  type  acting  as  a  pig  (6) 

18.  In  one  case  in  Rome,  egg  on  victims  of  leaders  (3) 

19.  Passed  out  dead,  given  finger  (6) 

20.  One  known  for  late  rising  uses  mobile  phone  before 
nine  (7) 

22.    Hose  largely  left  out  in  a  tangle  (6) 

25.    English  novel  covering  love  in  a  bathrobe  (6) 

27.    Hood's  girl  dressed  as  airman  (6) 

29.  Character  at  the  end  hyper-ventilated,  getting  little  wind  (6) 

30.  Cold  carrier  could  make  you  anemic  (6) 

35.    Not  disturbed  regarding  going  in  two  directions  (6) 
39.    One  way  to  conserve  what's  superfluous?  (7) 
41  •     Celebration  will  quickly,  when  in  sound  physical 
condition  (6) 

42.  Height  of  nonsense,  when  taken  the  wrong  way?  (3) 

43.  Beginners  at  zoo-keeping — unreal!  (6) 

44-    Routine  opening  is  for  many  not  well  done  (4) 

45.  Reggae  lover  makes  a  Russian  leader  go  left  (5) 

46.  Italian  pastes  some  letters  of  citizenship  over  (4) 

47.  Bait,  i.e.,  after  being  kicked  in  the  shins  (6) 

48.  What's  inside  is  what's  on  top  (3) 

49.  Nice  guy  leading  school  team  (6) 


DOWN 
1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


7. 
9. 
10. 

11. 
13. 
21. 

23. 
24. 
26. 
28. 

29. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
40. 


Namesake  receives  Spanish  water  wheels  of  great 
value  (6) 

Powerful  and  fit  together,  hit  gym  (6) 
One  thousand  fifty  in  salary — makes  you  reel  (6) 
Early  computer  set  up  around  five  in  University  (6) 
Back  where  wild  things  are  concealed  by  alias, 
shoulder  arm!  (7) 

Temperature  dropping  leaves  six  hundred  one  mil- 
lion and  one  damaged  (6) 
Powerful  drink  option  after  work  is  over  (6) 
Works  with  bruised  egos  (4) 

Statesman  and  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy  blows  his  top, 

needs  to  take  ten  (6) 

Funny,  un-American  drug-taking  (5) 

When  upset,  I'm  very  loud  and  .  .  .  upset  (4) 

Bad  behavior  from  one  who  could  succeed,  when 

leading  (4) 

Go  right  after  medical  test  is  taken  up  ( 3 ) 
Sounds  like  solo  offering  for  just  a  while  (4) 
Ring  you  and  I  have  to  give  (3) 
One  who  gets  into  middle  room  in  a  hospital,  about 
to  leave  ( 7 ) 

Sound  made  by  crystal  containers  (6) 
Collared  one  from  a  criminal  circle  (6) 
May  tricks  in  audio  die?  (6) 
Mortal  flesh  one  left  behind  (5) 
Like  Jews  from  Korea?  (6) 

Erotic  side  kept  within  the  limits  of  sanctity  (6) 
Revolt  with  surprising  ending  (6) 
Catkin  picked  at  Cape  Cod  town  (6) 
Euro/jean  river  ending  in  Old  Faithful,  e.g.  (4) 
Something  that's  funny  only  in  country  dialect?  (4) 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Diametricode,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  musl  be  received  by  December  11. 
Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners'  names  will 
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Jlimatologists  discovered  that  an  accelerat  tng  Antarc- 
tic wind  vortex  has  been  sucking  all  the  rain  out  of 
Australia;  the  phenomenon  was  attributed  to  global 
warming  and  the  Antarctic  ozone  hole,  which  this  year 
spanned  a  record  10.8  million  square  miles,  and  has 
created  what  could  be  a  permanent  Australian  drought. 
A  recent  study  found  that  Venus  once  had  a  climate  sim- 
ilar to  Earth's;  after  about  2  billion  years,  however,  a  nin- 
away  greenhouse  effect  led  to  the  planet's  current  in- 
hospitable environment.  Scientists  announced  that  the 
3,000-year-old  Ward  Hunt  Ice  Shelf,  the  largest  ice 
shelf  in  the  Arctic,  has  broken  up;  it  formerly  covered 
1  50  square  miles.  In  China,  a  man  was  arrested  for  poi- 
soning a  reservoir  of  drinking  water  in  order  to  boost  sales 
of  his  water  purifiers.  Swiss  researchers  found  that  in- 
telligence is  not  always  an  evolutionary  asset.  There 
were  new  reports  of  cannibalism  in  North  Korea,  and 
Cambodian  officials  were  urging  the  people  to  eat 
stray  di  >gs. 


A 


.merican  hospitals  were  having  a  hard  time  meeting 
the  growing  demand  for  stomach-reduction  surgery. 
British  scientists  were  surprised  to  discover  that  low- 
calorie  diets  prolong  the  life  of  fruit  flies  no  matter  when 
the  diet  begins.  "The  system,"  said  one  professor,  "has  no 
memory."  A  giant  star  was  observed  eating  three  planets, 
and  American  astronomers  speculated  that  a  burst  of 
gamma  rays  caused  a  mass  extinction  440  million  years 
ago.  A  ten-year  galactic  dust  storm  was  expected  to  en- 
velop the  Earth,  and  astronomers  concluded  that  the 
Milky  Way  galaxy  is  devouring  Sagittarius.  It  was  no- 
ticed that  Pluto  has  been  getting  warmer  even  as  it  moves 
farther  away  from  the  sun,  which  would  seem  to  violate 
the  laws  of  physics.  Research  was  ongoing.  A  giant  "fly- 
borg,"  an  artificially  intelligent  robot  balloon,  escaped  not 
long  ago  from  a  British  "science  adventure"  center,  and 


seventy  pairs  of  shoes  tilled  with  butter  were  found  on  a 
mountaintop  in  Sweden.  Female  salmon  and  quail  showed 
a  sin  >ng  preferenc  e  f<  >r  smaller  mates,  and  frogs  fell  from 
the  sky  in  C  lonnecticut. 


A 


.  fertility  scientist  named  Panayiotis  Zavos  announced 
that  he  had  created  human-cow  embryos  that  were  the- 
oretically viable,  but  denied  that  he  planned  to  allow 
such  a  hybrid  to  be  implanted  in  a  woman's  womb.  "We 
are  not  trying  to<  reate  mi  insters,"  he  said.  An  American 
researcher  has  deliberately  created  human  chimeras  by  tak- 
ing cells  from  a  three-day-old  male  embryo  and  adding 
them  to  female  embryos.  Israeli  scientists  were  working 
on  a  technique  for  harvesting  eggs  from  aborted  human 
fetuses,  which,  if  used  to  create  a  pregnancy,  would  turn 
the  donor  fetus  into  an  "unborn"  mother.  "I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  controversy  about  this,"  said  Tal  Biron- 
Shental,  the  lead  researcher,  when  her  study  was  an- 
nounced, "but  probably,  in  some  places,  it  will  be  ethi- 
cally acceptable."  Swedish  scientists  have  predicted  that 
human  womb  transplants  will  be  possible  within  three 
years.  It  was  discovered  that  clown  fish  can  change  their 
sex  to  move  up  in  social  status,  and  that  some  women  ovu- 
late more  than  once  a  month.  Researchers  in  Chile  were 
refining  the  venom  of  black  widow  spiders  into  an  anti- 
impotence  drug  that  also  works  as  a  contraceptive.  Japan- 
ese researchers  succeeded  in  driving  mice  insane  with  a 
single  viral  protein,  and  a  monkey  moved  a  robot  arm  by 
means  of  electrodes  implanted  in  its  brain.  In  a  prelimi- 
nary discussion  of  the  research,  the  director  of  the  Pen- 
tagon's Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
was  optimistic  that  the  technology  could  eventually  be  I 
used  on  people:  "Imagine  a  warrior  with  the  intellect  of  I 
a  human  and  the  immortality  of  a  machine — controlled  | 
by  our  thoughts."  An  Egyptian  truck  driver  was  arrested 
for  trying  to  sell  a  2,500-year-old  mummy.  ■ 


Findings  is  drawn  from  recent  news  reports  and  scientific  journals . 
Figure  24,  Explosive  Anger;  Figure  27,  Sudden  Fright;  and  Figure  le>,  The  Intention  to  Know, 
from  Thought-Forms,  1 905 ,  by  Annie  Besant  and  C.  W.  Leadbeater  ©  Mary  Evans  Picture  Library. 
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Imagine  a  worldwide  movement  working  to  protect  the  dignity  and  rights  of  all  people.  And  imagine  it  works. 
For  40  years,  Amnesty  International  members  have  saved  countless  lives  -  people  persecuted,  imprisoned, 
or  tortured  simply  for  who  they  are  or  what  they  believe.  Many  more  need  your  help.  Take  action.  Log  on.  Join  us. 


Introducing 

high  performance  technology  that's  also 
good 

for  the  environment. 


In  the  race  for  a  greener  planet,  Toyota  is  determined  to  win. 


That's  why  we've  developed  Hybrid  Synergy  Drive,"  a  revolutionary  power  train  that  combines  a  gasoline  engine  with  a  powerful  electric 
motor  that  never  needs  to  be  plugged  in.  The  result?  Super-efficient,  super-charged  performance. 

Hybrid  Synergy  Drive  achieves  nearly  2.5  times  the  average  fuel  efficiency  of  conventional  vehicles  and  close  to  90%  fewer  smog-formi 
emissions  -  all  while  dramatically  boosting  power.'  In  fact,  Hybrid  Synergy  Drive  can  inject  a  V6  SUV  with  the  power  and  torque  of  a  V8. 
This  groundbreaking  yet  affordable  technology  has  already  hit  the  roads  in  the  all-new  Prius. 
And  soon,  Hybrid  Synergy  Drive  will  be  available  in  more  and  more  Toyota  products  -  including  SUVs. 
Welcome  to  a  new  era  in  driving  -  we're  off  and  racing. 
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